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This  collection  of  microfiche  consists  of  the  documents  which  are 
announced  with  VT  numbers  only  in  Abstracts  of  Research  Materials  in 
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Vol.  6>  No.  2>  1973> 
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a.  Subject  Index 
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(hie).    Items  not  available  through  EDRS  will  include  a  source 
of  a^ilability.  The  page  numbers  shown  in  these  indexes  refer 
to  the  locations  of  the  abstracts  in  ARM  Vol.  6,  No.  2,  1973. 

3.  The  full  text  of  documents  listed  in  the  Vocational  Technical 
(VT)  Number  Index  to  Microfiche  Collection  of  Clearinghouse 
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VT  018  572       _  ED  073  235  299 
AN   iCCNIC  COf'PARrSCN  OF  PHOTOGRAPHS 
AN.)  The  LIVE_J£LEVI  SION  SCREEN  IN 
VISUAL  OIAGNCSTIC  ABILITY. 


Vr  OJ^  67_8  .Gi'^^^i  ^i'^ 

A  L  M  I  S  S  i  ON  A  N  0  A  P  PR  ?  N  T  I  C  b  S  h  I P 
BUILDING  TRADES  UNIONS. 
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vr  017  459       an  069  dbj 

DEVELOPMENT  OF   A  CONVERGENCE  PLAN 

■  rm  To  cTTiTjmirirDTJcxfTriN^  TN 

WISCONSIN.   FINAL  REPORT. 
VT   017  746  EO  069  913 

THE  ASSOCIATION  bOTwEEN  LOCAL 
SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATORS'  ANO 
COUNSELCRS*   ATIITUOES  TJWARD 
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VOCAT  lONAL   ECUCAT  lONJ  AND  STUDENTS' 
PARTICIPATION    IN  AN  '\REA 
VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  SCHOOL. 
VT  013  514  ED  072   196  292 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF   SELECTION  MODELS 
FOR  PENNSYLVANIA  ARcA  VOCATIONAL 


TFCHINCAL  SCHOOLS:   PHASE   I,  USES  OF 
AVAILABLE  DATA.  PRELIMINARY  FINAL 
REPORT. 

VT  Oie  545  ED  072  209  296 

MANCHESTER,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REGIONAL 

VOCATIONAL  ECUCATION  PLANNIN G  

PROJECT  (MANREVEPK  FINAL  Rt~PORT  OF 
PROJECT  Kc  71-06  (APRIL  1971-AUGlJST 
1972). 


VT  018  354 


VT  C18  029_     __hD  OjrO  834  270 
REtiTSTEREr  APPRENT  ICESHIP  TRAINING 
IN  NEW  YORK   STATE.   A  JCINT  REPORT. 


EO  070  304 
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PEOPLE  POWER  FOR  HEALTH  SERVICES. 
VT  018  462  ED  070  895 

ANNUAL   INDUSTRIAL   ARtS  REPORT 
(FISCAL  YEAR  1972). 
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VT  010  S'li^"'^„2H0   31C 

/»R  IZGNA  HAS  I  r  cCONON  I C  '  ANC'^MANPC'^fcR 
CATA. 


VT   C18  C2l  6D  070  tl2/ 

At^KAN'SAS  VOCATICNAL   rPUCATIUN  _ 
LEADERSHIP  OcVL-LGPMENT  bXTCRN 
PftUCPAM.   FIN/iL   REPURr    (FEbKUARY  iSt 
1971-JUNe  30,  1^72). 

i\EiiAi^i^5_£i^Ii;R£kiSi;»i_Ff;iiUt!i-aUtj£ 
Vr  018  32«  en  070  8^8 
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TRAINI.\G  BLIND  PfcRSCNiS  TO  k^UKK  AS 
TAXPAYER  St'^VlCF.  RC PR6SENTAT  I VES 
FOR    INTfcR^^AL  RnVENUfc  aCRVICt.  FINAL 
RbPURT  OF  A  CEMUiJST  KAT  ION  PROJECT 
(MARCH   i967-NAY  l<>71). 
(.MICROPIChc)  . 


VT  018   73tj  EO  072  2t)2  312 

CCCUPAI  lONAL  CHOICFt   THE   DRAFT,  ANO 
THb  EXCESS  SLPPLY  UF  AIR  FORCE 
VOLUNTEERS. 


VT  017  4t>7  ED  069  c67 

A  COMPREhENS IVE  CAREERS  CLUSTER 
CURRICULUM  MCL^'EL.  HEALTH 
OCCUPATIONS  CLliSTEr^  CURRICULUM 


VT   017  448  ^  23o 

A  ST.iOY    rn  UtTE^'MlNL  THE  fVPLJYMENT 
OPPORTUNITIES  OF  ASSOClAffc  DEGREE 
MECHANICAL  hNGlNfbRlNvi  TECHNICIANS 
IN  THc  MEMPHIS   ANO  MID-SOUTri  AREA. 

VT  oi_d_570   '<='2_9Jl  ^^y^ 

'  IMPROVING  HIGHWAY  "SAFCTY  MAiNJPOWcR: 
TRAFFIC  6NGINEC^^l^,G  TcCHWICIAN 
PROJECT   AT   LANSING  COM.VUNITY 
COLLEGE.  FINrtL  REPORT,   PHASd  I. 

.iiII£ii24Jil££-EAIIia£ii    ^  ^ 

VT  01 r  651  hU  070  313  250 

Rl-LATICNSHIPS  AMONG  SELECTED 
OCCUPATIONAL   EXPcKiENCt  PROGRAMS  IN 
SECONDARY  SCHOOLS — A  MInI-GRAImT 
RESEARCH  PRJJECT  P.-^'^Sk^TtO  lU  THE 
TENNESSEE  RESEARCH  COlJRUINATlNG 
unit:    197Z  -1973.  ~  " 

AIIlliiD£_Ii:iIi 

VT  017  057  ED  068  658  227 

EXPERIMENTAL  DEVELOPMENT  ANO 
EVALUATION  OF   A  SHOP  SAFETY 


ATTITUCE  SCALE. 

239  /^miyi2£5 

VT  017   199  SO  063  696 

SECCND  REPORT  OF  THE  WASHINGTON 
STATE  ADVISORY  COUNCIL  ON 
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PROJECT  AND  HEALTH-CARE  AIDE 
CURRICULUM  PPCJECr. 


VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION:   PART  I, 
PINOINGS,  CONCLUSIONS, 
RECOMMENDATIONS,  AND  PART  II, 
COMMENTARY   AND  DETAILED  SURVEY 
RESULTS. 


ARN/VdL   6'    NC  l 
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VT  017  633 

INNOVATIONS  JN  RcPCRTING  ANC 
'    EVALUATING'  HCy5  PRCJEUTS. 


VT  013  737  ED  0 7 2  25^  

PROJECT  TO  CETERMTNE  THE  USE  OF 
NEOIA  RcSGURCbS  IN 


250  VT  018  035  £0  070  840 

OPERATION   PATHFINOL-R.   SHAPING  WORK 
BEHAVIOR  OK  GX-OFFE\OERS   AND  OTHER 
DISADVANTAGED  PEOPLE  USING  SOCIAL 
REINFORCEMEUt   TECnNIjUES.  FINAL 

312  REPORT    (SEPTEMBER   1969-APRlL  1972). 
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VOCATIONAL-TECHMCAL  AND  ADULT 
EOUCATICN.  FINAL  REPORT. 
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VT  018  501  ED  073  231 

MANPOWER    IMPLICATIONS  QF 


vr  018  593  ED  073  245 

DEVELOPING  ADAPTIVE  BEHAVIOR  AND 
WORK  SKILLS  IN  SEVSRELV  RETAROEU 
YOUNG  ADULTS. 

fi£H^Viari-PMIfMi 
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r'ECHAMZATION. 


VT  018  443 


ED  070  885 


VT  013  477  ED  072  193  290 

A  DESCRIPTIVE   STUDY  OF   THE  SKIO  ROW 
ALCOHOLIC    IN  HOUSfCN»  TEXAS. 
CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  MONOGRAPH,  VOLUME 
II,   NO.  2. 
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SKILLS  CONVERSION  PROJECT:  CHAPTER 
11,    BANKING,   FINANCE  AND  INSURANCE. 


FINAL  REPORT.   { MI CR CF  ICHE  )  . 


VT  018  535 


ED  073  232 


SihiAYlGR  Ai_f2S  J£tJLU£  S 

VT  01^6  290  E 0^06 9  845  221 

MODEL   CURRICULA  FOR  VdCATIONAL  AND 
TECHNICAL   TEACHER   EDUCATION:  REPORT 
NO.  V.   GENERALOBJECTIVES,   SET  11. 
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THE  CAREER  OF  THE  BAY  CITY  PUBLIC 
SCHOOL   CU  S  JO  C I  AN_:^  A   SO  C^O  LOG  I C  A  L_ 
'INQUIRY.  ' 


VT  017  664  ED  069  907 


iil£LiDQiiMLii£S. 

VT  017  850  ED  069  922    261 

"working  PAPERS'  ON  CAREER  EOUCATION.' 
VT  017  935  ED  070  822  265 
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THE  EFFECTS  CF  THE  1971  VC-TECH  NEW 
TEACHER   TRAINING   PROGRAM  ON  THE 


BIBLIOGRAPHY  ON  CAREER  EOUCATION. 
WORKING  PAPER. 


TEACHING  ACTIVITIES  OF  NINETEEN 
BEGINNING  VOCATIONAL  TEACHERS  IN 
'CKLAHOMA. 
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CHAPACIFRlSTICb  OF  YGbThFUL  BICYCLE 

'    ftin'ERS    IN  AN  UKBAN  CO.IMUN  I  fV  ANC 
EVENTS   ACCRUING  TO  CPERATIUN  OF 
THhIR  VHHICLES. 
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VT  018  535  ED  073  232 

THE  CAREER  OF   THE   tJAY  CITY  PUBLIC 
SCHOOL   CUSTUOiAN:   A   S'jC  I JLOG ICAL 
INQUIRY. 
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VT  017  621 

FIKST  BIEf'.NIAL  RfcPORT  GF  THE 
ADVISORY  CCUNCIL  FOR 
TtCHNICAL-VOCATlGNAL   ECUCATION  IN 
IcXAS  TG  .^EMBERS  CF    THE  TEXAS 


249  VT  017  88'«  ED  059  92  3 

BREATH  EXAMINER  SPECIALIST 

Instructor  training  institute, 
final  report. 
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LfcGISLATuan. 

VT  CIS  020  EO  070  826 

CGAChiriG  IN  »^  MAMPUWEi<  PROJECT. 
PASFO  UN  THE  EXPERIENCES  OF  THE 
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VT  018  601  ED  073  248 

MULTINATIONAL   CORPORATIONS  AND 
BRITISH  LABOUR:  A  REVIEW  QF 
AftlTUOES  AND  RESPONSES. 
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JC5S  NGW  PROJECT  (SEPTEMBER 

1966-JAKUARY  1970).  

Vf  013  4jr  "        EO  070  874 

BLACK-WHITE  ClFFERtNCES  IN  THE 
CEVELCPVENT  C>  ECUCATIGNAL  AND 
CCCUPATIUNAL  ASPIRATION  LEVELS. 


VT  018_?80  £D  072  23  5 

281  RESEARCH  IN  DEVELOP  I NG^'V  PROGRAM  IN 

BASIC  VOCATIONAL  STUDIES.  FINAL 
REPORT. 
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VT  018  32  8  EO  070  858 

J^RAJNING  BLL^^  PERSONS  TO  rA)RK  AS 
TAXPAYER  SERVICE  REPRESENTATTvES 
FOR    INTERNAL  REVENUE   SERVlf~E.  FINAL 
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018  551  Ep  072  213 

SUPERV ISEO  INDEPENDENT'  STUDY 
PROGRAM.  ANNUAL  REPORT  (JULY 
THROUGH  JUNE  1972). 
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REPORT  OF  A  CEMGNSTRATI CN  PROJECT 
(MARCH    1967-NAY  1971 )._ 
(f  fCRQF  ICHE) 


VT  018  6J8  ED  072  233  307 

ADMISSION  ANC "apprenticeship  IN  THE 
BUILDING  TRADES  UNIONS. 
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VT  018  027  ED  070  832  26S 

CCMMERCIAL  w£lGHT:i  ANO  MEASURhS 
L.S.  METRIC   STUUY   INTcRIM  kbPORT. 

VT  018  036  ED  070  3^1  271 

KCMMANUFACTURI.XG   BUSI  isltSStS.  U.S. 
NcTRIC   STUUY   INTERIN  REPORT. 


VT  017   553  "243 

MODEL   PROGRAM  STATE'^iEiNTS  FOR  THE  12 

FUMCTIONS  OF   THE  CALIFORNIA 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  SYSTEM. 
VT   017  743  ED  070  815  257 

OCCUPATIONAL   PROGRAMS    IN  CALIFORNIA 


fiu  siaias^iji:  AIIii^^ 

VT  016  793"  224 
A  DEHGNSTRAT ION  OF  REALITY  TRAINING 
ThRGliGH  SIMUlAflON   IN  CLERICAL 
CFFICE   PRACTICE.   FINAL  REPORT. 


PUI3LIC  COMMUNITY  COLL^GiS — r9"7T^T2^ 
VT  018  5  73  ED  07  3  236  299 

A  PROPOSED  SYSTEM  FOR  PREDICTING 
COSTS   OF   VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS   IN  THE  CACrFORMiA 
COMMUNITY  COLLEGES. 


VT  017  461  EU  069  071 

ASSISTING  LOCAL  SCHL:LS 


IN 


VCOIFYING  THEIR   BUSI'IESS  ECUCATiCN 
PROGRAMS^  FINAL __REPGkT. 
VT  017  593 

PROGRAM  ANALYSIS   INSTRUMENT  FOR 


240  VT   019  504  £D(SE£  JUL   '73  RIE) 

CONFERENCE  PROCEELINGS:  COMMUNITY 
DIALOG  IN  CAREER  EiyUCAliJN  PART  I 
i^A^  JOSE,   CALIFORNIA,   JULY  14, 

247  1972) . 
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BUSINESS  EDUCATION. 

VT  017  652   _ 

A  FOLLCW-UP  STUDY"  OF  THE"  1969  AND 
i^'O  SL>SINESS  MAJORS  Of  BRADLEY 
C£NTR'al'"h1GH  SCHOOL,  CLE v'ELENO, 
TENNESSEE.   A  MINI-GRANT  PROJECT 
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jn^^l7_05^_    _E0  0o8  654 
WOMEN*  S  BUREAU  "•'71. 

£  A  RlIOS  Afifjiil  ^" 

VT  018  605  EO  073  249 
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PRESENTED  TO  THE  TENNESSEE  RESEARCH 
CCOR0INATIN&  UN  IT— 197  1-1972  . 


CAREER  ORIENTATION  PROGRAM.  FINAL 
REPORT  . 


VT  018  682  ED  072  237 

 THE  STATUS  OF  FUTURE  BUSINESS 

LfcADERS'OF  A^ERICA'  CHAPTER 
ACTIVITIES  IN   THE   STATE  OF 
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VT  018  038  EO  070  843 

AEROSPACE  EMPLOYMENT  PROJECT: 
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FINAL 


PENNSYLVANIA — 196  7-19  7C, 


REPORT.   FINDING  NEW  CAREERS  IN 
LOCAL   GOVERNMENT   FOR  UNEM^PLOYED 
ENGINEERS  AND  SCIENTISTS.^ 
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VGUTH   IN  TRANSiTICN:  VGLUNfc  V, 
YCUNG  ^'TN  'ANC^MILir  ARY' SERViGE  . 

VT  016  570 


VT  01/  429 
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277  CAREER   EDUCATION:   A  POSITION  PAPER. 

VT  017  430  cO  069  359  233 

A  POSITION  AND  POLICY  STATEMENT  FUR 

CAREER   EDUCATION.  CAREER 

DEVELOPMENT  IN  NEVADA. 
222  VT  017  434  EO  063   730  234 


CCMPREHENSI VF  OGCUP AT  I CNAL 
Xf^yCATICN  FRCGRAM  PGR  THE 
ELEMENT ARY'  AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOL. 
INTERIM  REPORT. 
VT  016  813 

CRIENTATICN-WilRK-STLOY-PLACEMENT 


AN  OVERVIEW  OF  THE   "BUILDING  FOR 
CAREER   EDUCATION"  GONFERENGE 
(KNOXVILLE,   TENNESSEE,   APRIL  21, 
1972;    JACKSON,   TENNESSEE,    APRIL  22, 
225  1972;    AND  MURF RE E S 3:JR0  ,  TENNESSEE, 

APRIL   23,  1972). 


PROGRAN.    INTERIM  REFCRT. 
VT  017  094  EO  068   667  228 

'  MIDDLE   SCHGOL:   WORLCOF  WCRK, 

VOCATIONAL  SELF-C0NCEP1    AND  CAREER 

PLANNING,  FINAL  REPCRT.' 
VT  017  154  230 


VT  017  435  EO  Ofc.8   731  234 

LET'S   GET  WITH  IT 

VT  017  447  236 
EASTBATON  ROUGE   PARISH  COOPERATIVb 
CAREER   EDUCATTon  PROJECT.  RESEARCH 
AND  DEVELOPMENT  PROJECT   IN  CAREER 


GUIDED  GGGUPATIONAL  GRIENTATION 
^.^'^'^^b^'^  ^  111.^  M  RE  FOR  T_,  J/UL UM  E 

lii. 

VT  017  183  ED   069  856 

CAREER ' bEVELCPMENT   PROGRAM.   A ' 
REPORT   CF  THE  PRE-PRGGRAM 
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EDUCATION.   FINAL  REPORT, 
VI  017  4^  ED  068   7? 4  238 

COMMUNITY-tARF  ER  0"'R  I  ENTAT  ION 

PROGRAM.   FINAL  RLPORT. 
VT   017  493  EO  068  736  ^  241 

TH''    COMPREHENSIVE  CAREER  EDUCATION 


CEVELOPMENT  STUDY  CCNCERNING  THE 
MILWAUKEE  CAREER-DEVELOPMENT 


PROGRAM. 

VT_C17_J93  ED  069  857 

RESEARCH  A  NO  C  E  V  E  L  C  P  M  E  N  T  >"R  C  J  E  C  T 
FOR  THE   ESTAOLISHNENT  GF  CAREER 


MOlEL.   PROGRESS  REPORT  (JUNE 
197l3M^AX  1972)^ 
VT  017  495  ED  069  379 

231  TECHNOLOGY  FCR  CHILDREN.  A 

"  three-year  NARRAtlVE' REPORT 
(JANUARY  1,   1969-DECEM8ER  1, 
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1971)  . 


ECUCAFICN:   K-12   IN  REGIONAL 
^CJiT^LCI  ^13.     IN  AL  ^REPORT. 
VT  017  221  "so  073  T26" 

CAREER  EOUCAT ION  PRACTICE.  FINAL 
REPORT.'  ' 
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VT  017  551  243 
K-IO  CAREER   EDUCATION  PROGRAMS. 

VT   017  6  10"  ED"  069"  892       "      '  247 

SPECIAL^  PAPE  ,;S  ON  CAREER  bDUCATION, 

VT   01 7'  8  50"  "       ED  069  92  2  '  261 

WORKING  PAPERS  ON  CaRF.pR  EDUCATION. 
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VT  018  472 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY  G:N  CAREER   EDUCATIGN.  ' 

hCRKlNG  PAPER. 
VT  018  015  FD   070  824  265 

£RUJECT  CAREER/CAREER  DEVELOPMENT 

FRGCESS  FCR   THE   HANC I C APP EC. 

INTERIM  REPORT   (JULY  1, 

"B72-.MCVEMBefi  15,  l^TTT,  

VT  018  016  _       EO  069  932  266 

CAREER   EOUCAT  IUivi  :   A  MATURING 

CCiMCEPT.   SECCNO   INTERIM  REPCRT  Cf 

THE  K-i2  PRG'jiTCT   lis  CAREER 

CEVELOP^Er\T  AND  BRIDGING  THE  GAP 


SYNOPSIS:   CAREER   EOUCATION  IN 
KENTUCKY. 

VT  018  516  EO  072   19d  292 

The   OLOER  AMERICAN:   NEW  WORK,  NEW 
TRAINING,   NEW  CAREERS-^ 

VT  U18  337  bp  072  202   294 

C APEER   eDLKTATTON  1 9 7Tr"7ur^WT"ATTD 
BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF   173  REFERENCES. 

VT  018  540  EO  072  204  295 

CAR EER_£ DUCAT 10N_ FOR  DISADVANTAGED 
STUDENTS.   FINAL  REPORT. 

VT  018  541  ED  072  205 
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eETUEEN  SCHOCL  AND  WORK,  WATERTCWN, 
SCUTH  OAKGTA^  _ 
VT  018"  058"'        E0  070  84'^  272 
A  CURRICULUM   DESIGNED  FOR  A  CAREER 


EXPLGRATICN   FRCGRAM   IN  THE 
CISTRI8UTIVS   OCCUPATIONS   FCR  THE 


CAREER   EDUCATION  PROGRAMS  FOR  THE 
Dl^SAOVANTAGEC.  APPENDIX  A  OF  A 
FINAL  REPORT. 
VT  018  542        ^ED  072  206  295 
MOTIVATING  DISADVANTAGES  STUDENTS 
TO  LEARN.   APPENDIX   B  OF  A  FINAL 


TENTH  GRACE   SECONDARY  STUDENT. 

 F  1,-vlAL  REPORT.    

VT"018'270   "      "ED~070  856  -"  275 

'ii.5^'?L'lCH__A_NC  CURRICULUM  DEVELOPMENT 
FOR  AN   EXPLC'PATdRY  ViGRK  EXPERIENCE^ 
PROGRAM — lOTh  GRADE.  FINAL  REPCRT 


"  REPORT. 

VT  ^18  543  JD  07^2  207  296 

"TEACHER"  EDUCATrON  FOR   THE  ' 

CULTURALLY  Dj,FFERENT..    APPENDIX  C  OF 

A  final"  REPORT."'" 
VT  018  544  ED  072  203  296 


AND  APPENDICES. 
VT  018  360  ED(SEc  JUL   '73  RIE)  277 


THE  RCLE  CF  VOCATIONAL   EDUCATION  IN 

 CAREER    EDUCATION.   FINAL  REPORT. 

VT  018"  432"  ED   070  875  " 

CAREER    ECUCATICN  PRCVICED  BY 


CURRICULUM  MATERIALS   IN  CAREER 
EDUCATION   FOR  THE   OJ  S  ADVANTAGED^ 
APPENDIX  D  OF   A  FTnAL  REPORT. 


VT  018  550 


ED  072  212 
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THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  CAREER  EDUCATION 
IN  THE   ALQUQUhROUE   PUBLIC  SCHOOLS, 


BUSINESS  AND   INDUSTRY   IN  THE 
MILWAUKEE  AREA.   FINAL  REPORT. 


1971-72. 


VT  018  462  ED  070  895 

ANNUAL    INOLSTRIAL  ARTS  REPORT 
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(FISCAL   YEAR  1972). 
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CEVELOPMfcKT   CF   MODULAR  COURSES  IN 
VUCATICNAL  CUPRICULUM  TO  FACILITATE 
^>J0IV:6u"ALIZEfj"SCHEDULING  TO  MEET 
TH^OCCLPAl  ICKAL  OB  JGCT  I  VES_  OF  EACH 
STUOENf. 

VT  018  578  301 


A  DESCRIPTIVE   OVERVIEW  OF  THE 
CLUSTTI^-SASED  OCCUPATIONAL 
CURRICULUM  DEVELOP'MEMT  MODEL 
(CBOCUM) . 
VT   018  7  39  ED  072  Zbo 

INDIVIDUALIZATION  OF  EOUCATIOM  IM 


/>  STATEWIDE   EVALUATION  OF  VITAL 
INFORMATICN   FOR   EDUCATION  AND  V,CkK 
(VIEW) . 

VT  018  604  eO  0/2  22  7  .-OS 

CCMPPEHENSIVF  CAREER  ECUCATION 
VC3EL^:    PROBLEMS  ANC  PROSPECTS. 


CAREER   EDUCATION.   FINAL  REPORT. 
VT   018  740  ED  072  257 

FEASIBILITY  OF  GUIDANCEt 
CGUMSbLING,   AND  PUPIL  PERSONNEL 
SERVICES   IN  EMPLOYER-BASED  CAREER 
EDUCATION!.   FINAL  REPORT. 
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VT  018  605  ED  073  249  305 

CAREER  ORIENTATIUN  PROGRAiM.  FINAL 

"report. 

VT  018_608  _     _Ep._^07J.  251  30  6 

career' ECUCAT ICN  MCCEL. 
VT  018  677  ED  072  232  307 


VT  018  741  ED  072  258  314 

THE  GUIDANCE   PROGRAM  IN   THE  PLAN 
SYSTEM  OF    INDIVIDUALIZED  EDUCATION. 

VT  018  742  ED  072  259  314 

THE  AIR  CAREER   EDUCAT ION  CURRICULUM  " 
DEVELOPMENT  PROJECT. 


PROCEEDINGS:   RESEARCH  AND  EXEMPLARY 

_  COORDINATING  CONFERENCE  

(HARRiSBURG'i  PA.,   ALGu'ST  28-30, 
1S72). 

VT  018  679.  ED  072^  234 

ENGINEERING  RELATED  TECHNOLOGY:  A 
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VT   018  768  ED  072  281  316 
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Preface 

Until  you  have  aeeeured  It,  you  don't  knov 

vhet  you  ere  talking  about. 

Lord  Kelvin 

Thie  ie  a  ten  year  follotvup,  descriptive  research  study  of 
tb^  graduates  of  one  School  of  Practical  Hursing  in  Central  Florida, 
vhich  has  been  designed  to  aeasure  the  behaviors  of  the  graduates 
as  accurately  as  possible.   High  hopes  and  deep  convictions  should 
not  be  the  only  criteria  for  evaluating  educationrl  effectiveness 
end  •attaiOMnt.    The  stu^  should  reflect  individual  differences 
and  sifldlarities  as  they  relate  to  the  perforssnce  of  practical 
nursing. 

Analysis  and  synthesis  of  data  will  provide  sosie  insight  into 
the  logic  and  content  of  curriculus  of  feringa.  Areas  lAere  chsnge 
is  needed  should  beeoae  visible. 

Since  this  study  deals  not  only  with  physical  phenosena,  but 
also  with  diverse  social  and  psychological  coaponents,  isolating 
causative  factors  and  aeasuring  variables  precisely  is  exceedingly 
difficult.    It  is  to  be  expected  that  aany  persons  sMy  disagree 
with  saae  of  the  author's  viewpoints  and  Iqfpotheses,  but  presents* 
ties  of  reliable  facts  cannot  be  refuted. 

Identification  of  problems  to  be  answered  will  be  attesipted 
by  presenting  the  results  of  this  survey,  and  logical  analyais 
will  follow. 


us  DEPARTMENT  Of  HEALTH 
EDUCATION  ft  wELf  ARE 
Off  ICE  Of  EDUCATION 

rnis  ooCuMENr  has  BEEN  qEPRO 
OUCtO  tXACTiv  AS  RECEIVED  fROM 
THE  PERSON  OR  ORGANlZAIiON  ORIG 
INATINC,  'T  POINTS  Of  VIEW  OR  OPiN 
«ONS  SIAIEO  no  NOT  NECESSARIIV 
HEPRESENT  Of'iCiAi  OffiCE  Of  EDU 
Cation  pos;tiO\  OR  poucv 
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A0  Block  point*  out,  **ml sunders tandlng  of  the  present  is  the 


inevitable  consequence  of  ignorance  of  the  past. 


Ill 
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Intrcxiuction 

Undertaking  this  descriptive  research  study  into  the  activities 
and  behaviors  of  graduates  of  Practical  Nursing  Schools  is  the 
result  of  a  belief  that  these  findings  are  of  considerable  importance 
to  the  members  of  the  faculty  of  all  practical  nursing  programs,  to 
broaden  and  deepen  their  general  fund  of  knowledge,  improve  their 
concepts  of  the  real  world  for  which  they  are  preparing  workers,  ai:d 
provide  an  opportunity  for  their  professional  growth.  Society 
holds  these  teachers  accountable  for  helping  students  become  safe 
practitioners  who  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  individual 
patient  as  well  as  in  their  own  professional  growth  in  nursing. 
School  administration  holds  these  teachers  accountable  for  the 
success  or  fail\ire  of  the  graduates. 

Students  hold  these  teachers  accountable  for  selecting  the 
learning  experiences  necessary  for  t^em  to  realize  their  aspirations 
and  prepare  them  for  nursing  in  the  world  of  tomorrow.  Hopefully, 
this  study  wDJL  help  tlie  teachers  perform  these  services  in  a  more 
enli^tened  manner  and  revitalize  instructional  procedures.    It  is 
also  hoped  that  this  study  will  shatter  some  entrenched  pet  ideas 
and  attitudes  and  question  som  traditional  practices  regaixling 
the  depth  of  content  in  the  cxirriculum,  selection  of  learning 
experiences,  and  the  means  of  assessing  students'  needs. 

Willingness  to  appeal  to  facts  for  answers  to  problems  rather 
than  whims,  habits,  or  expediency  should  increase  teacher  effective- 
ness and'  student  achievement  and  create  a  more  hopeful,  healthful 
working  climate. 

1- 
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Complacency  has  halted  progress  in  nursing  education  and  research 
findings  have  been  seriously  lacking.    Dissemination  of  present 
research  findings  has  been  inadequate  and  utilization  of  that  which 
is  available  has  been  hampered  by  inadequate  inservice  education,  of 
faculty  members.    This  study  will  provide  some  evidence  on  which  sound 
judgments  for  future  nursing  education  practices  may  be  based.  Trial 
and  error  methods  of  seeking  solutions  are  not  in  order  today,  nor  is 
reliance  on  dogmatic  authority  which  will  result  in  stagnation. 

Some  of  the  motivating  influences  precipitating  this  study  were 
questions  voiced  concerning  student  selection  policies  and  curriculum 
content.    In  a  youth  oriented  society,  are  we  accepting  too  many 
students  in  the  upper  age  range?    Are  those  graduates  working?  Are 
we  accepting  too  many  educationally  disadvantaged  persons?    Are  we 
preparing  too  many  XJPN's  for  the  job  market? 

Objectives 

The  objectives  of  this  study  are  to: 

1.  Provide  factual,  valid  information  with  which  to  help  evaluate 
the  curriculum,  particularly  concerning  amount  of  time  spent 
on  obstetrics,  pediatrics,  administration  of  medications, 
psychiatric  nursing,  leadership  skills,  surgical  and  emergency 
room  procedures,  and  depth  of  content. 

2.  Dellnifate  specific  arers  where  changes  seem  to  be  in  order. 

3.  Consider  student  selection  policies  as  they  relate  to  behaviors 
of  graduates* 

4.  Formulate  questions  for  further  research  (utilization  of 


Licensed  Practical  Nurses)* 
5*    Relate  findinss  to  accountability*. 

Assumptions 

Behavior  of  graduate  Licensed  Practical  Nurses  as  used  here 
means  the  activities  of  these  persons  as  they  po  about  caring  for 
patients,  their  satisfactions,  their  eccentricities  and  their  job 
attitudes  which  are  the  result  of  situational  factors,  interaction  o 
working  conditions,  educational  and  environmental  influences. 
Assumption  I.    These  behaviors  relate  to  the  curriculum  offerings 

as  well  as  to  the  individual's  ba^.kground  end  motiva- 
tion. 

A.  General  classes  6f -graduate'  LPN  behalriors  f&ll 
into  clusters  characterized  by  substantial 
intercorrelation  within  a  cluster. 

B.  The  major  clusters  of  behaviors  have  the 
characteristics  of  dimcnniont.. 

C.  Reliable  estimates  of  graduates*  behavior  may 
be  obtained  throu^  use  of  objective  data 
gathered  in  some  systematic  manner. 

D.  The  behavior  of  graduates  is  characterized  by 
substantial  stability  over  considerable  periods 
of  time. 

E.  The  graduates'  behavior  is  a  function  of  the 
personal  characteristics  of  the  individual 
practitioner. 


F.  The  graduates'  behavior  is  a  function  of  the 
general  features  of  the  situation  in  which  it 
takes  place. 

G.  The  graduates'  behavior  is  a  function  of  the 
specific  features  of  the  situation  in  vAiich  it 
takes  place. 

Assumption  II.    These  behaviors  form  the  basis  of  an  evaluation 
r  tool  which  the  faculty  may  use  to  assess  the 

effectiveness  of  its  program  offerings. 
A.    An  implication  here  involves  the  belief  that 
evaluat:      is  a  continuous  process,  which  needs 
objective,  rather  than  subjective  concepts. 
Evaluation  tools  are  very  difficult  to  construct 
and  use.    Statistical  data  must  be  reliable 
and  valid. 

Assumption  III.    Certain  curriculum  changes  ma^  be  needed  and 

perhaps  some  changes  were  insti  .uted  which  were 
I  ill  advised. 

A.    There  if"  an  implied  assumption  that  the  reader 
recogn.iie  that  certain  facets  of  the  curricu- 
lum are  controlled  by  a  legal  body,  the  State 
Board  of  Nursing,  which  has  certain  regula- 
tions concerning  the  content  of  program  offer- 
ings (i.e.  most  states  renuire  four  weeks  of 
pediatrics),  idiich  can  only  be  changed  by 
working  through  legislative  channels,  but  many 
other  changes  could  be  mad        faculty  concensus 
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alone  ,v7hich  would  inprove  the  beh*avior  of  the 
graduates • 

^ssunption  IV,    School  administration  is  nc^  becoming  aware  of  what 

students  can  offer  Hie  institution  in  the  v;ay  of 

resources  for  the  decision  -making  process  and 

acknowled^  that  the  student  can  and  will  accept 

? 

responsibilities  under  the  proper  conditions. 
A.    ?fost  practical  nursinp  students  core  to  the 
propram  highly  motivated  and  actively  seek 
various  learning  experiences. 
Vost  practical  nursing  instructors  are  concerned  about  the 
iirpact  that  one  year  of  instruction  has  had  on  their  students  for 
several  reasons.    Soine  of  Uiese  ar>s: 

1.  Have  the  graduates  been  prepared  to  adjust  to  the  real 
world  of  vK)rk  in  nursing? 

2 .  Are  they  happy  in  their  chosen  vjork? 

3.  '.hat  kinds  of  nursing  work  are  they  actually  doin^? 

4.  Is  Uie  curriculum  in  need  of  adjustment? 

5.  Has  the  teaching  been  effective? 

e.    Are  thena  jobs  available  and  how  often  do  they  change  jobs? 

7.  Do  those  that  have  the  ability  v;ant  to  move  upward  or  are 
they  satisfied  with  their  pn^sent  liiritations? 

8.  Has  Hhe  quality  of  their  life  styles  been  improvaf? 
Criteria  for  evaluating  Schools  of  Practical  !Iursing  have 

been  developed  by  the  Cbuncil  for  Practical.  JTursing  Education  of 

^Dr.  David  G.  Robinson,  'The  Changing  Student/  Florida 
Education  Tabloid,  Vol*  49,  Mo.  3  (October  1971),  p.TT 


r     »i      i^i,       viootinas  of  this  Council  reveal  ft 
the  National  League  for  Hursinft.     Meetings,  oj. 

wide  variance  In  the  philosophy  of  nursing  educators  concerning 

the  preparation  and  utlllzatloo  of  these  workers. 

Many  factors  enter  Into  the  assessmeat  of  every  School  of 

practical  Nursing.    Some  of  these  which  are  not  considered  in  this 

study,  but  which  have  bearing  on  the  perforniance  of  graduates  ax-.: 

1.  Quantity  and  quality  of  supportive  services  to  the  program. 

2.  Cohesiveness  in  faculty  attitudes  and  pratices. 

3.  Public  relations. 

4.  Clinical  facilities. 

5.  Physical  faciliti«8. 

6.  Instructional  materials  and  library  holdings. 

7.  Adaptability  and  flexibility  of  all  concerned  individuals. 

8.  Realism  of  the  goals  of  the  particular  program. 

9.  Attrition  rate. 

10.  State  Board  scores. 


Summary 

m  essence,  the  group  of  graduates  will  chart  its  own  course, 
concentrating  on  services  it  is  able  to  provide,  withont  diluting 
its  energies  in  fruitless  attempts  to  change  health  eare  systems. 
It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  faculty  to  determine  the  direction 
the  group  will  take.    B-side  nursing  1*  the  very  core  of  nursing 
practice  and  we  claim  that  we  are  preparing  a  bedside  nurse,  yet 
examination  of  results  of  this  survey  question,  "Do  you  have  patient 
assignments?"  will  cause  doubt  as  to  whether  or  not  we  are  in  fact 
preparing  this  type  of  practitioner  as  claimed. 
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The  Mature  of  Practical  Nuralng 

Practical  nursing  has  existed  since  the  beginning  af  time  In 
-»e  farm  or  anather»  >iut  twi^ern  4ay  f  ractlcal  nursing  cme  Inta 
existence  In  the  late  1940*8  ta  help  ease  the  critical  ahartage  af 
nurses.    The  concept  was  to  free  the  Registered  Nurse  far  the  more 
caiorlex  nursing  sltuatlans  by  preparing  a  worker  who  couU  function 
In  relatively  stable  sltuatlans^  with  a  mlniiDum  amount  of  super- 
vision.   This  gave  Impetus  to  the  tean  concept  of  nursing.  Today's 
practical  fiurse  Is  becoming  a  respected  member  of  the  nursing  team 
and  most  hospitals  and  nursing  homes  agree  that  they  could  not 
meet  today's  health  care  service  needs  without  this  group  of 
dedicated  persons. 

In  all  settings,  the  eoomunlty,  haspltal,  nursing  home, 
physician's  office  and  private  duty,  practical  nurses  are  teaching 
patients,  families  and  others  In  Informal  ways.    This  Is  am  Impor- 
tadt  and  recognised  part  of  nursing  care  activities.  Vocational 
schools  have  developed  curricula  to  prepare  a  bedside  nurse,  but 
many  enqr^loylng  agencies  expect  more  expertise  In  these  workers 
which  gives  rise  to  dissatisfactions  within  the  Job  situations. 
The  LPN  Is  not  only  a  bedside  nurse  -  she  Is  often  placed  In 
leadership  roles  for  which  her  preparation  was  Inadequate.  Many 
employing  agencies  spend  a  considerable  mnount  of  money  on  each 
new  employee  not  only  for  physicals  and  orientation,  but  alar  *or 
extensive  Inservlce  education.    For  this  reason  they  select  their 
employees  with  regard  to  the  probable  length  of  time  they  will 
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serve  the  insliiition,    Eirplcr/ee  dissatisfactions  then  cause  addi- 
tional expense  and  beooins  a  part  of  tiie  skyrocketing  costs  of 
ins'^tional  care. 

Factors  v*iich  are  considered  in  this  study  then  relate  to: 

1.  Enqployment  opportunitiGS . 

2.  Types  of  job  opportunities. 

3.  Salaries. 
Shifts  ^-jorked. 

5.  Job  satisfactions. 

6.  Satisfaction  vdth  school  -  tt\e  prevailinp  concepts  and 
attitudes  tiiat  make  up  the  educational  environment  in 
v*iich  the  teachinp-leaminr  process  takes  place. 

7.  Job  turnovers. 

8.  Professional  prwth  desires. 

9.  Student  selection  policies,  attrition  rate. 
10.  Curriculum. 
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Background  of  School 

This  Practical  Nursirif  Sdiool-  came  iJ^to  existance  throuE*i  the 
efforts  of  several  dedicated  practical  nurses  v*io  forned  tha  first 
Advisory  Conmittee  and  exerted  the  necessary  initiative  to  influence 
tile  Board  of  Education  to  provide  this  much  needed  cormmity  ser- 
vice.  Funds  from  the  Keliogp  Foundation  (?rant  x^re  utilized  to 
purchase  the  necessary  equipnent  and  the  Vocational  School  was 
selected  as  the  appropriate  site. 

Contractual  apreenents  were  vjritten  with  various  clinical 
agencies  and  have  been  renewed  annually.  The  philosophy  and  objec- 
tives wer«  \-jritten  and  hava  been  revised  periodically.   The  curric- 
ulum w^^  designed  to  meet  the  stated  objectives.   The  first  class 
began  October  5,  1960.    The  profjrair  is  one  yesr  in  length. 

Th.e  foundation  period  utilizes  approxijnately  one-third  of  this 
time,  -the  balance  being  spent  in  clinical  experience.  The  total 
hours  in  the  program  has  been  lessened  from  1760  hours  in  the  first 
class  to  lUUO  hours  in  the  sixteenth  class  and  is  new  1285  hours. 
The  school  becajte  an  apency  member  of  the  Nr'.tion:'il  l^cgue  of 
Karsing  in  1962. - 

A  ti?Jble  with  sone  pertinent  information  has  been  prepared  to 
enable  the  reader  to  have  a  clear  piclure  of  the  progmm  ?jid  its 
effectiveness  and  will  be  found  on  page  11. 

TJie  narre  of  the  school  has  been  omitted  since,  in  Florida, 
all  of  the  practical  nursinp  schools  have  been  patemed  after 
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the  State  Departnerit  of  Education's  Curricuium  Guide  for  Practical 
r^ing  Educgtion.  It  is  felt  that  there  are  only  very  ndnor 
differences  in  the  leOTiinp  experiences  provided  by  eadi  school. 
It  is  therefore  assianed  Hi^  siadlar  studies  woiild  reveal  sindla? 
findings  and  that  these  findings  should  be  of  use  to  eadh  of  the 
schools* 
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Table  1.     Pertinent  Information  About  the  School 


Class 
Number 

1  Number 
I  Graduated 

t  Percent 
•  of 
I  Attrition 

t  State 
t  Board 
tFaf lures 

1  Average  » 
•  State  • 
1  Board  t 
1  Scores  i 

Range  * 
of  State  » 
Board  • 
Scores  ' 

Responded i 
to 
Survey 
Percent 

Non- 
1  respondents 
1  over  45  on 
i^Admlssjpn  

1 

t  16 

'  11 

t  0 

t  543  1 

405-666  « 

50 

>  0 

2 

t  14 

•  30 

1  0 

t  586  • 

405-666  « 

71 

1  0 

3 

•  15 

•  6 

1  2 

t  516  « 

315-635  1 

46 

1  1 

4 

»  13 

•  23 

t  0 

1  543  1 

405-647  1 

54 

t  0 

5 

»  14 

'  18 

1  0 

t  545  ' 

36i2-650  ' 

'  64 

1  2 

6 

•  24 

•  11 

t  0 

t  520  < 

>  381-666  ' 

r  54 

t  2 

7 

•  27 

•  4 

1  1 

1  550  ' 

r  338-690 

>  81 

1  1 

8 

•  23 

•  23 

t  0 

1  548 

1  361-694 

1  61 

1  0 

9 

•  27 

•  13 

1  0 

t  586 

1  405-746 

»  70 

t  0 

10 

»  38 

•  15 

t  2 

1  513 

•  330-658 

1  63 

1  0 

11 

1  29 

t  9 

t  2 

t  526 

t  326-681 

t  60 

1  1 

12 

»  36 

»  19 

t  1 

t  566 

t  286-729 

1  61 

»  1 

13 

t  41 

•  23 

t  2 

t  507 

t  286-666 

t  56 

t  3 

14 

f  59 

•  14 

t  2 

t  529 

1  264-713 

1  57 

t  3 

15 

»  59 

»  8 

t  3 

t  538 

t  264-774 

t  57 

•  4 

16 

1  61 

•  15 

t  4 

t  515 

1  248-676 

1  57 

t  1 

State  Board  scores  for  the  first  five  classes  were  converted  from  percentage 
scores  1o  numerical  scores  using  the  conversion  tables  provided  by  the  State  Board 
of  Nursing  in  1963. 

Total  .Jumber  of  drop-outs  -  87,  of  whom  19  were  over  45  on  admission  to 

school,  or  22jE. 
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Methodology 

A  cover  letter  end  survey  form  was  mailed  to  each  gradiiate 
of  the  program  by  a  business  education  student  vho  needed  actual 
work  experience  for  reference  purposes.    This  delightful  young 
lady  devoted  much  time  and  effort  In  locating  correct  addresses 
of  the  graduates  In  order  to  minimize  the  expense  of  the  project. 

The  cover  letter  was  designed  to  alleviate  any  threat  or 
hesitancy  which  the  graduate  might  perceive  in  the  questionalre. 
Each  graduate  had  been  personally  known  by  the  author  and  responses 
contained  many  personal  letters  and  conments  of  an  evaluative 
nature  which  will  be  suimaarlzed  in  this  study.    A  copy  of  the 
cover  letter  will  be  found  in  App^ix  I. 

It  was  felt  that  hesitancy  to  respond  to  rather  personal 
questims  would  be  lessened  if  the  respondents  were  not  required 
to  give  their  name.    It  is  interesting  to  note  that  of  306  persons 
responding,  only  16  persons  decided  to  utilize  that  option  (five 
percent).   This  fact  has  been  interpreted  as  a  "vote  of  confidence" 
for  the  instructional  staff  and  will  be  discussed  later  in  this 
study. 

The  questionalre  was  designed  by  the  author  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Vocational  Education  Guidance  Counselor,  Mrs.  Margaret 
Nabors.   The  format  was  arranged  to  facilitate  the  con^ilation  of 
results.   A  copy  will  be  found  in  Appendix  II. 

The  design  of  the  tool  took  into  consideration  way  psycho- 
logical factors: 

1.    Perception  of  sharing  the  objective  of  improving  "their" 


school. 

2.     A  non-threatenliig  chance  to  express  their  real  feelings 
toward  the  program  and  their  Job. 

3«     Perception  of  themselves  as  having  value  and  of  teachers 
representing  friendly  forces  toward  them. 

The  tool  also  contained  a  feir  structural  defects  of  vhlch  the 
researcher  was  unaware  until  efforts  to  obtain  a  read-out  were 
made.    Quest ion  number  twenty  had  four  parts,  each  of  which  should 
have  had  an  Individual  number.    Each  question  was  designed  to 
enable  evaluation  of  some  recurring  problem  or  suspicion  of  a 
problem  and  to  attempt  to  determine  ^at  relationship  might  exist 
between  student  selection  policies «  curriculum  offerings  and  job 
satisfactions. 

The  questions  were  placed  in  a  logical  sequence,  .proceeding 
from  Innocuous,  simple  ones  to  these  which  were  more  crucial  and 
evaluative  in  nature. 

The  study  was  intended  to  serve  as  an  instrument  of  account- 
ability for  the  State  Education  Department,  which  it  does,  but 
data  revealed  and  their  cross  variables  were  made  difficult  to 
obtain  due  to  these  structural  defects.   To  prevent  repetition  of 
this  fault,  anyone  attenptlng  such  a  study  is  urged  to  seek  the 
conqpetent  assistance  of  a  data  processing  specialist  before  the 
questionalre  stencil  is  cut,  to  eliminate  these  hazards. 

As  the  questionalres  returned,  IBM  cards  were  punched  by  a 
group  of  evening  "Office  Machines"  students.   Their  teacher  prepared 

the  format  and  graded  the  students  on  their  performance.   Later,  a 
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program  for  the  con^uter  was  prepared  and  a  frequency  tabulj^lon 
was  made.    The  cross  variables  were  Itemized  and  contingency  tables 
prepared  to  show  the  Interrelationships  desired  for  the  study. 

Scope 

The  study  Includes  the  graduates  of  sixteen  classes  of 
practical  nursing  students,  from  1960  to  1970* 


Total  number  of  graduates  A96 

Unable  to  locate  addresses  of  46 

Number  of  forms  returned  306 

Forms  grossly  Inconq^lete  6 

Forms  received  too  late  for  Inclusion  in 

ccmputerlzed  data  3 

Total  number  In  computerized  study  297 


The  class  record  book  was  then  utilized  to  give  additional 
pertinent  data,  to  determine  whether  or  not  any  bias  could  be 
found  among  the  non-*respodents*    This  search  revealed  no  feature 
which  was  consistent  and  since  61*7  percent  of  the  universe  responded. 
It  must  be  conceeded  that  the  data  revealed  Is  Indeed  a  represents-* 
tlve  sample* 

Since  the  study  was  Intended  to  be  used  as  an  evaluation  of 
the  total  program,  many  personal  Interviews  were  conducted  to  shed 
enlightenment  on  the  answers  to  questions  number  21,  22  and  23  • 

The  follow-^up  survey  of  1965  was  then  utilized,  to  attempt  to 
discover  whether  five  additional  years  of  practical  nursing  expe- 
rience had.  In  any  significant  way,  changed  the  behaviors  or 

attitudes  of  those  responding  to  both  surveys* 
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Responded  to  both  surveys 
Responded  to  1965  survey  only 
Responded  to  1970  survey  only 
Total  graduated  to  date  of  1965  survey 
Percent  of  response  to  1965  survey 

About  the  Author 

The  author  is  a  graduate  of  the  Mount  Sinai  Hospital  School 
of  Nursing  in  New  York.    Her  experience  background  includes 
seventeen  years  as  an  Administrator  and  Director  of  Nursing  Service 
and  twelve  years  of  teaching  experience.    She  was  employed  by  the 
Board  of  Public  Instruction  to  begin  this  program  in  1960.  In 

1964,  she  was  appointed  as  Head  of  the  Department  of  Health 
Occupations  Education,  in  which  capacity  she  served  until  September 

1970.    This  paper  has  been  prepared  as  a  Directed  Individual  Study 

in  Educational  Research,  which  is  a  part  of  her  Master's  Degree 

Program  of  Study  at  Florida  State  University. 
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Rationale  and  Findings 

•'Don't  judge  a  book  by  Its  cover!" 

Present  age:    (a)    19-25      (b)    26-30     (c)    3l«35     (d)  36-40 
(e)    41-45     (£)    46-50     (g)    51-55     (h)    over  55 

The  question  of  age  Is  frequently  presented  as  a  criticism 
of  practical  nursing.    This  problem  has  been  "cussed  and  dis- 
cussed," as  It  relates  to  many  behaviors.    It  has,  therefore, 
been  analyzed  extensively  In  this  study  and  presented  with 
many  cross  variables  In  tables  2  and  3,  pages  17  and  18. 

These  same  tables  show  the  frequency  count  and  percentage 
of  responses  by  age  groups,  to  questions  number  5,  6,  7,  8,  9, 
10,  11,  12,  16,  17,  20,  21,  22,  23,  24,  28,  29,  and  30.  The 
questions  numbered  above  twenty  have  been  re-numbered  to  allow 
for  computer  program  analysis.    These  new  numbers  appear  In 
red  on  the  copy  of  the  survey  form  found  In  i^>pendlx  II  and 
will  be  used  throughout  the  remainder  of  this  paper. 
Date  of  graduation*    Month  and  year. 

The  findings  are  reported  In  Table  1,  page  11.  This 
question  was  asked  to  provide  an  estimate  of  the  length  of 
time  the  graduate  had  worked'  to  help  evaluate  her.  responses. 
Are  you  licensed  in  Florida? 
Are  you  licensed  In  state  other  than  Florida? 

These  are  shown  on  page  19  and  were  asked  to  assess  the 
migratory  nature  of  nurses. 
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Table  2.    Responses  by  Age  Groups  for  Questions  5  Through  12 


#  Age  Groups 


19-25  26-30 


#  Persons 


]I3 


39 


31-35_f  36-40  \  41-45 t  46-50  f  51-55 


30 


33 


38 


43 


38 


55. 


14 
4.7 


f>  Respondents  No. 


PctJ  23.7 


13.2 


10.2 


11.2  I   12.9  I    14.6  I  975 


5  Working  as  LPN  230 
Not  Working  as 

LPN  65 

6  Employed  When 

Des I  red  285 
Not  Employed 
When  Desired 


78. { 
22. ( 


75.7 
24.3 


74.4 
25.6 


76.7 
23.3 


72.7  I  81.6  I  76.7  \  89.3 
27.3  I  18.4  I   23.3  |  10.7 


98. ( 
2.{ 


95.7 
4.3 


97.3 
2.7 


100.0  !   97.0    100.0    100.0  96.4 


0. 


7  Wo  rking  Other 
Than  LPN  17 
Not  Employed 
Other  Than  LPN  276 


5.8  5.7 


94.21  94.3 


2.6 


97.4 


10.0 


90.0 


3.0 


0. 


0. 


3.6 


9.1 


5.3  9.5 


0. 


85.7 
14.3 


100.0 
0. 


0. 


90.0  1  94.7  1  90.5  i  100.0  100.0 


8  Employed  In: 

Hospital  177 
Nursing  Home  29 
Dr.  Office  20 
Private  Duty  15 
Other   114 


69.4 
11.4 
7.8 
5.9 
5.5^ 


69.4 
14.5 
8.1 
1.6 
6.5 


69.0 
17.2 
6.9 
3.4 
3.4 


68.0 
8.0 

16.0 
0. 
8.0 


76.9 
7.7 
3.8 
7.7 
3.8 


68.6 
5.7 
8.6 

11.4 
5.7 


65.8 
7.9 

10.5 
7.9 
7.9 


73.1 
15.4 
3.8 
7.7 
0. 


9  Hospital  Size: 
Under  50  Beds 
51-99  Beds 
Over  100  Beds 


15 
27 
179 


6.8 
12,2 
80.51 


14.0 
7.0 
79.0 


0. 

14.3 
85.7 


0. 

15.8 
84.2 


8.3 
12.5 
79.2 


10.0 
0. 

90.0 


0.  I  4.3 
10.0  30.4 
90.0  I  65.2 


10  Employed: 

Less  than  3  Mo.  20 

3  -  6  Mo.  30 

6-12  Mo.  45 

13  -  24  Mo.  63 

Over  2  Years  8£ 


8.1 
12.21 
18.3] 
25.6 
35.81 


10.2 
18.6 
16.9 
30.5 
23.7 


16.7 
6.7 
20.0 
33.3 
23.3 


4.3 
4.3 
26.1 
17.4 
47.8 


12.0 
20.0 
12.0 
28.0 
28.0 


5.7 
8.6 
20.0 
22.9 
42.9 


2.8 
11.1 
11.1 
27.8 
47.2 


8.0 
12.0 
28.0 
16.0 
36.0 


11  Area  of  Work: 
Med. -Surg. 
Obstetrical 
Pediatric 
Nursery 
Other 


126 
12 


52 


62.7  i 
6.0 
4.5 
1.0 

25.9 


57.1 
8.2 
2.0 
0. 

32.7 


58.3 
8.3 
0. 
4.2 

29.2 


58.8 
5.9 
0. 
0. 

35.3 


52.0 
8.0 

20.0 
4.0 

16.0 


65.5 
6.9 
6.9 
0. 

20.7 


81.5 
0. 
0. 
0. 

18.5 


66.7 
0. 
4.8 
0. 

28.6 


12  Morning  Shift  82 

Afternoon  Shift  67 

Night  Shift  43 

Rotating  Shift  42 
Other 


34.0 
27.8 
17.8 
17.4 
2.9 


29.5 
34.4 
13.1 
21.3 
1.6 


34.5 
24.1 
27.6 
10.3 
3.4 


45.0 
15.0 
20.0 
10.0 
10.0 


29.6 
22.2 
22.2 
25.9 
0. 


36.4 
12.1 
30.3 
21.2 
0. 


38.2 
32.4 

8.8 
17.6 

2.9 


45.8 
33.3 

8.3 
12.5 

0. 
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Table  3.    Responses  by  Age  Groups  for  Questions  16  Through  30 


#  Age  Groups. 
#  Persons^. 


7.  Respondents      Nr>.  Pet 


16  Medications: 

Oral  5 

Intramuscular  3 

Both  240 

None  13 


1.9 
1.1 
92.0 
5.0 


17  Patient  Assign- 
ment:   Yes  131 
No  101 


JSl  LJ2. 


9'^-7  11.2 


3.21  0. 
1.6  3.1 
87.1  93.8 
8.1 i  3.1 


56.4 
43.6 


54.41  41.4 
45.6  I  58.6 


20- 


ISLl 


0. 
0. 
96.0 
4.0 


45.0 
55.0 


3.2 
0. 

90.3 
6.5 


12.9 


66.7 
33.3 


k.9 
2.9 
88.5 
5.7 


54.8 
45.2 


0.  I  3.7 

0.  0. 

97.2  92.6 

2.8|  3.7 


67.71  62.5 
32.31  37.5 


0. 
0. 
00.0 
0. 


60.0 
40.0 


20  Personal  Satis- 
faction With 

Nursing:    Yes  273 196. 8 

No  9  3.2 


95.4  I  94.4 
4.61  5.6 


100.0 
0. 


97.0 
3.0 


97.3 
2.7 


95.0) 100.0 
5.0]  0. 


100.0 
0. 


21  Satis.  With 

Salary:    Yes      204  78.5 
No  56|21.S 


65.6  I  83  9 
34.4  1  16.1 


82.1 
17.9 


78.8 
21.2 


87.9 
12.1 


75. 7|  88.0 
24.31  12.0 


83.3 
16.7 


22  Satis.  With  Work- 
ing Cond. :    Yes  215 
No  45 


82.7 
17.3 


77.8 
22.2 


74.2 
25.8 


84.6 
15.4 


81.8 
18.2 


93.5 
6.5 


75.71  96.2 
24. 31    3. 8 


92.3 
7.7 


23  Satis.  With  Op- 
portunities: Yes  234 
No  26 


90.0 
10.0 


81.3 
18.7 


90.9 
9.1 


92.6 
7.4 


93.9 
6.1 


93.3 
6.7 


91.4 
8.6 


92.3 
7.7 


100.0 
0. 


24  Satis.  With 

School:    Yes  291 
No  15 


95.1 
4.9 


91.0  I  94.7 
9.0  1  5.3 


96.7 
3.3 


97.0 
3.0 


97.3 
2.7 


97.51  92.6 
2.51  7.4 


92.8 
7.2 


28  Desires  Further 
Education:    Yes  159 
No  113 


^8.5 
41.5 


67.6 
32.3 


61.8 
38.2 


77.8 
22.2 


60.7 
39.3 


40.0 
60.0 


59.51  42.3 
40.51  57.7 


18.2 
81.8 


29  #  Job  Changes: 

0  126 

1  48 

2  47 

3  24 

4  11 

5  8 

6  2 

7  1 

8  2 

9  1 


46.7 
17.8 
17.4 
8.9 
4.1 
3.0 
0.7 
0.4 
0.7 
0.4 


43.5 
14.5 
14.5 
14.5 
4.8 
3.2 
0. 
1.6 
1.6 
1.6 


36.1 
11.1 
25.0 
11.1 

8.3 

8.3 

0. 

0. 

0. 

0. 


53. 

26.7 

13.3 

3.3 

3. 

0. 

0. 

0. 

0. 

0. 


45.2 
25.8 
16.1 

9.7 

3.2 

0. 

0. 

0. 

0. 

0. 


52.9 
20.6 
11.8 

8.8 

0. 

2.9 

2.9 

0. 

0. 

0. 


51.4 
10.8 
27.0 

5.4 

2.7 

2.7| 

0. 

0. 

0. 

0. 


44.4 
22.2 
11. 

7.4 

7.4 

3. 

0. 

0. 

3. 

0. 


53.8 
15.4 
23.1 

0. 

0. 

0. 

7.7 

0. 

0. 

0. 

35.8 
64.3 


30  Member  NFLPNA  67 
Non-member  217 


23.5 
76.5 


11.8 
88.2 


8.1 
91.9 


10. 
90. 


12.1 
87.9 


40.5 
59.5 


41.0 
59.0 


50. 
50. 
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Table  H.   VSiere  Lioensad  and  Vtorking 
Survey  Questions  #3,      and  8  - 


Ten  perscfis  no  longer  hold  Florida  Licenses ,  but  have  "Own  in 
otiter  states  and  are  woridnp. 

Ouestionaires  were  returned  from  Gemany,  England,  Canada, 
Hawaii,  Alaska  and  nany  ol5ier  states. 

0 


19 
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Are  you  curreittly  enployad  as  a  Licensed  Practical  Nurse? 

This  was  asked  to  justify  -fte  existancs  of  the  program. 
It  was  answered  on  295  foros.   Of  tiiese,  230  (78%)  are 
presently  enployed  as  LPN's,  65  (22%)  ero  not.   Of  the  65 
not  wortdnp  as  IfN's,  interviews  reveal  13«t: 

11  are  prepnant  or  caring  for  snail  infants: 
U  are  Registered  Nurses,  so  enployed; 

10  are  in  FN  training; 

10  are  iU: 

17  are  wortdnp  in  other  occupations; 
2  are  in  foreipn  countries- 

11  do  not  want  to  woric  for  various  reasons-  salary, 
family  problene,  etc. 

Have  you  been  ocntinuously  ejjpldiyed  as  an  IHI  va^enever  desired? 
(a)  yes   (b)  no 

This  question  was  asked  to  determine  viietJner  or  not  we 
are  "flooding  the  martef  with  our  product.  There  were  291 
responses.   Diplpyed  whenever  desired  -  285,  negative  response 
Of  the  six  viho  answered  "no"; 

2  arc  pregpant; 

1  is  in  FN  training-, 

1  had  not  passed  State  Boards; 

1  was  living  in  a  state  in  which  she  vras  not  licensed-, 
1  is  doing  private  duty,  but  conplaining  because  of  an 
insufficient  amount  of  work. 

I 
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7.  Have  you  been  enployed  in  an  occupation  (s)  other  than 
Practical  Nursinp  since  graduation?    (a)  yes   (b)  no 

This  infonnation  was  sou^  to  assist  in  detexrining  tts 
effectiveness  of  the  panograro  in  meeting  ^  enploynent  naeis 
of  "O*  graduates.  There  were  17  persons  wjo  indicaited  -avey 
have  worked  in  occupations  o«>er  than  practical  nursing  since 
n«duation,  276  have  not.   Interviews  witii  those  answering 
yes**  r«vealed  that  four  are  now  registered  nurses,  one  is  a 
nursin?  here  administrator,  one  is  a  surgical  tedmician,  one 
is  woridnfr  in  an  orthopedic  clinic,  one  is  working  as  an 
industrial  nurse,  one  is  a  police  wcinan,  one  is  in  real 
estate,  one  is  an  insurance  adjuster,  one  is  managing  her 
husband's  restaurant,  one  is  managing  her  husband's  grocery 
store  and  delivery  business,  oc«  is  a  cosmetics  demonstrator 
and  three  are  honsnaking. 

Tram  this  data,  it  would  s^jpear  that  the  practical 
nursing  instruction  was  not  wasted  in  most  instances,  even 
•OJOU01  the  individual  is  doing  something  other  than  practical 
nursing. 

8.   Vhere  are  you  now  enplojed?   (a)  hospital  (b)  nursing  home 
(c)  doctor's  office      (d)  private  duty     (e)  other 

This  question  was  asked  to  determine  the  type  of  eirploy- 
ment  and  its  r«latedness  to  questions  one  and  ten.   The  find- 
ings ar«  reported  in  Table  2  and  Table  5  and  shown  on  pages 
17  and  22. 
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Nusiber  Persons 

177 

25 

19 

13 

9 

243 

Less  than  3  no* 

7 

5 

3 

3 

2 

20 

3-6  mo. 

20 

4 

2 

1 

2 

29 

o  ^  mo* 

7 

* 
4 

0 

3 

45 

13  -  24  mo. 

51 

4 

2 

5 

62 

Over  2  years 

68 

5 

8 

4 

2 

87 

The  nuniber  of  persons  in  this  Table  will  be  seen  to  differ 
slightly  froa  the  number  Indicated  In  Table  2  because  not  all 
persons  answered  both  questions. 


Table  5.    Ifliere  Qnployed  and  How  Long 
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9.  Si«c  of  tti^loying  institution  if  applicable:    (a)    fewer  than 
50  beds     (b)    5U99     (c)    100  or  more  beds 

This  question  was  asked  to  determine  vhat  relationship » 
if  anyy  sise  of  the  institution  had  to: 

1.  Salary    (question  14) 

2.  Giving  nedications  (question  16) 
3*    Patient  assignments    (question  17) 
4*    Sise  of  assigments    (question  18) 
5.    Personal  satisfaction    (question  20) 
6»    Salary  satisfaction    (question  21) 

?•    Satisfaction  with  working  conditions    (question  22) 
8.    Satisfaction  with  esployment  opportunities    (question  22) 
Table  6  shows  frequency  count,  frequency  percentage  and 
variable  percentages  for  each  sice  institution.    Findings  of 
interest  here  indicate  that  salaries  in  larger  institutions 
are  in  general  higher,  but  there  is  less  personal  satisfaction 
with  the  practical  nursing  occupation.   The  percentage  of  those 
who  do  not  have  patient  assigneients  is  greater  in  snaller 
institutions* 

10.  How  long  have  you  been  with  present  employer?    (a)    less  than 
3  months     (b)  3-6  months     (c)  6-12     (d)  13-24     (e)  two 
years  or  more? 

This  question  was  asked  to  detetmine  whether  or  not  the 
graduates  were  flitting  from  Job  to  Job,  or  if  they  are 
stable  employees.    This  information  has  many  ramifications. 
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VIH33T 1  on ' 
Numbert 

<;t7a  of  ^mDlovtna  Institution  t 

Under  t 
50  • 
Beds  I 

51-99  , 
Beds  1 

Over 

too 

r Frequency  Count  ' 

14  I 

28  . 

184 

'Freauencv  Percent  » 

6.0%  » 

12.0?  t 

82.055 

14 

4.0%  1 

1.351 

t                5400—#5UU/WIOnTn  • 

84.6/»  I 

32.05S  t 

23.955 

t  S500-$600/month  L 

15. 4?  t 

64.05(  1 

74.855 

ID 

•  weo  1  Co T lons^^i  o  1  viiiy 

t                 Intramuscular  Only  » 

7.151  t 

2.355 

t                      Both  * 

92.9%  t 

100.05S  t 

89.755 

»  None 

7.455 

17 

•Patient  Assignments-Yes  » 

38.5%  » 

40.7*  t 

61.551 

f                            No  • 

61 .5%  ' 

59.355  1 

38.555 

18 

^Number  Patients  Assigned-   5-10  » 

16.75&  ' 

33.355  1 

43.2% 

t                                     1 1 -20  » 

50.0?  » 

26.755  1 

31.555 

f                                 over  21  » 

33. 3?  ' 

40.055  1 

25.255 

20 

•Personal  Satlsf act Ion-Yes  ' 
•                               No  ' 

100. o;&  ' 

100.055  • 

97.256 
2.8'4 

21 

•Salary  Satlsf  act  Ion-Yes  ' 

 ft*  ft4  1 

60.5? 

t                                           Mo  ' 

'  WO 

36. 456  » 

17.4?  1 

'  19.5? 

22 

'Working  Conditions  Satisfaction  ' 
•                           Yes  ' 

92.5%  ♦ 

91. 7>  » 

OU  •Up 

t                             No  ' 

1.1%  ' 

8.355  t 

20.0? 

23 

'Employment  Opportunity  Satlsfac-  ' 
»                      tlon-Yes  ' 

92. 3?  » 

95.855  t 

90.6? 

t                             No  • 

7.755  ' 

4.255  I 

9.4? 

Table  6.    Size  of  Employing  Institution  with  Cross  Variables 
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The  findings  are  shoim  in  Table  5*   TiiO»hundred  and  seventy 
persons  answered  the  question*   Of  these »  46.7%  have  never 
changed  Jobs»  17 .SX  changed  Jobs  one  time*  17.4  changed  Jobs 
tifice»  8.9%  changed  Jobs  three  times  and  4.1Z   four  tlSMS. 
The  remaining  5.2%  have  changed  Jobs  relatively  often.  Each 
of  the  last  5.2X  ^plained  this  behavior  as  having  husbands 
in  service  or  frequent  moves  because  of  husband's  occupation. 

11.  If  employed  by  hospital »  on  which  of  these  services  do  you 
usually  spend  three-quarters  of  your  time?     (a)    medical* surgical 
(b)   maternity     (c)   pediatrics     (d)  nursery     (e)  other 

This  waa  asked  to  help  determine  If  curriculum  changes 
should  ba  conaidered.  Findings  are  reported  in  TaMe  2  and 
will  be  discussed  in  a  later  chapter. 

12.  On  which  shift  do  you  usually  work?     (a)   morning     (b)  after- 
noon    (c)  night     (d)    rotating     (e)  other 

This  alao  has  implications  for  curriculum  content. 
Frequency  count  revealed  that  84  persons  work  mornings*  69 
work  afternoons »  46  work  nights  and  43  work  rotating  ahifts. 

13.  What  waa  your  beginning  monthly  gross  salary  (approximately)? 

14.  What  is  your  present  monthly  gross  salary  (approximately)? 

Theae  answers  reveal  a  vide  range  in  salaries »  from  a 
beginning  salary  of  $125.00  per  month  for  full-^time  employ* 
ment,  to  three  who  reported  preaently  earning  over  $800.00  per 
month  (two  private  duty  and  one  nursing  home  administrator). 
Many  persons  chose  to  omit  the  answer  to  this  question. 
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15.  Each  «««k  you  «mrk   («)    5  d«y»     (b)    5%  days     (c)    6  days 
(d)  mr«? 

Thia  queation  waa  aaked  to  help  evaluate  anawera  to 
queationa  13  and  14.    Of  the  240  peraona  reaponding,  186  «N>rk 
five  daya,  3  work  five  and  one-half  daya,  IS  work  aix  daya 
and  36  work  nore  than  aix  d«ya. 

16.  Do  you  give  wedlcationa?     (a)   oral     (b)  introMiacular 
(c)    both     (d)  none 

17.  Do  you  uaually  have  patient  aaaignaentat    (a)    Yea     (b)  No 

18.  If  applicable,  how  mmy  paCienCaT    (a)   5-10     (b)  11-20 
(c)    21  or  aore 

Theae  were  aaked  to  help  evaluate  curriculun  content. 
Findinga  are  reported  in  Table  6,  page  24  and  will  be  conaidered 
later. 

19.  If  applicable,  how  have  you  aeeured  private  duty? 

(a)    regiatry     (b)   hoapiCala     <c)  other  nursing  bureau 

Fifteen  peraona  reported  in  question  eight  that  they  are 
doing  private  duty,  however  it  ia  known  tliat  auny  ataff  nuraea 
are  aaked  Co  fill  thia  need  by  doing  a  double  ahift  or  private 
duty  on  their  daya  off.  Hony  nuraea  find  it  neceaaary  Co 
aupploMnt  their  incosM  in  thia  wanner.    The  findinga  are 
aa  followa:   regiatry  -  25s   hoapitala  -  19;    nuraing  bureau  -  2; 
other  aource  -  3. 

20.  Has  your  work  in  nuraing  sMt  your  oxpectationa  in  tenaa  of 
peraonal  aatiafaction?     (a)   yea     (b)  no 
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Thl8»  the  ultimate  goal  of  every  school »  revealed  that 
273  persons  find  nursing  has  met  their  expectations  In  terms 
of  personal  satisfaction »  9  have  not*    Reasons  given  on  Inter* 
views  with  these  persons  were  as  follows: 

#1»    Salary  insufficient  for  family's  need 

#2«    Interpreted  this  four  part  question  to  require  a 

single  answer*    Is  happy  in  nursing  and  doing  a  fine 
Job»  but  feels  that  salary  is  not  commensurate  with 
job  responsibilities •    She  is  of ten  placed  in  charge 
of  a  hospital  unit»  or  has  an  assignment  of  15*20 
patients  for  total  care* 

#3«    Felt  limited  in  practical  nursing  and  is  now  a 
Registered  Nurse* 

#4«    Also  Interpreted  the  question  to  require  only  one 

answer  and  could  not  say  "y^s"      working  conditions • 

#5«    Misinterpreted  question.    Felt  she  was  doing  an  RN*s 
work  for  a  low  salary* 

Loves  nursing »  but  has  developed  a  physical  handicap 
(post-encephalitis  epilepsy)  and  has  difficulty 
holding  a  Job*    She  had  the  encephalitis  before 
entering  the  program^  but  the  epilepsy  did  not 
develop  until  two  years  ago.    She  feels  that 
employers  are  not  empathctic  enough  with  handi- 
cap and  stated  that  her  siesures  are  under  control  with 
medication*    This  is  the  young  lady  who  reported 
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nine  Job  changes.    Her  husband  is  in  service  and 

they  have  moved  often* 
#7.    Enjoys  nursings  but  cannot  tolerate  seeing  patients 

receive  poor  care  due  to  excessive  assignments* 
The  two  other  persons  did  not  give  their  names »  so  could 
not  be  interviewed. 

21.  Has    your  work  in  nursing  met  your  expectations  in  terms  of 
salary?     (a)    yes        (b)  No 

22.  Has  your  work  in  nursing  met  your  expectations  in  terms  of 
working  conditions?     (a)    Yes        (b)  No 

23.  Has  your  work  in  nursing  met  your  expectations  in  terms  of 
employment  opportunities?     (a)    Yes        (b)  No 

These  findings  are  reported  in  Table  6,  page  24  and  have 
implications  which  will  be  discussed  later. 

24.  Did  the  curriculum  offerings  of  your  training  meet  your  need 
as  a  beginning  licensed  practical  nurse?    (a)    Yes        (b)  No 

This  question  is  probably  the  most  significant  of  all 
for  the  purposes  of  this  study.    The  findings  are  reported  in 
Table  7,  page  29.    The  fifteen  negative  responses  include 
eight  who  omitted  the  answer  to  the  question.    The  cooments 
of  the  seven  who  actually  said  '^o",  are  as  follows: 

#1.    (graduated  in  September  1968)    "I  w«nt  to   work  in  a 
nursing  home  and  had  to  do  a  male  catheterization 
which  I  had  never  seen.'* 
#2.    (graduated  in  October  1961)    "I  think  each  student 
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Original  Numbers  on  1970  Survey  -  #  21,  22,  23,  24,  now  numbered: 

Yes  No 

24.  Sid  curriculum  offerings  of  your  training  meet  your  needs 

as  a  beginning  practitioner?                                                    291  15 

25.  Too  much  theory?                                                                         19  275 

26.  Too  little  theory?                                                                      38  249 

27.  Have  you  attended  any  formal  education  program  since  graduation?    97  197 

Table  7.    Doorway  to  Opportunity 
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needs  to  know  how  iiroortant  it  is  to  really  studv  hard 
and  laam  all  she  can.   Spelling  and  good  knowledge  of 
terms  is  most  inportant.    Each  student  needs  to  kno^^ 
how  to  sndle."    (Ihis  sane  student  had  answered  the  sane 
question  an  the  1965  survey  in  the  affirmative) 
#3.    (Graduated  in  S«»pt9iri>er  1966)   This  graduate  ansviered 
'yes  end  no,'  but  it  was  counted  as  a  negative  answer. 
"  Leave  off  the  Civil  Defense  prograip.   Do  many  more 
dressings ,  PO  and  HI  nedications .    Charting  was  a  big 
problem.    I  didn't  know  v*\at  to  chart  or  how  to  spell  it. 
The  term  paper  took  xjp  a  lot  of  good  time  that  could 
have  been  spent  otherwise.   The  girls  need  to  work  the 
ER  and  Surgery.   In  a  small  hospital,  an  LPN  does  every- 
thing and  it  helps  if  you  have  at  least  seen  it  one  time 
and  know  how  to  set  ip,  etc.    Stress  professional  attitude! 
Know  ^en  to  speak  and  vdien  to  be  quiet!'' 

#+.    (Graduated  in  Septeiriser  1969)    '1  feel  the  curriculum 

offerings  did  not  meet  m/  needs  as  a  beginning  LPN  because 
I  went  to  work  on  isolation  and  I  did  not  have  enou^ 
isolation  training.    I  feel  I  could  have  used  more  training 
•    in  this  field." 

#5.    (Graduated  in  Septeniser  1969)   "Ihe  class  I  attended  was 
much  too  large.   Some  of  the  teachers  had  different 
opinionCs]  on  instruction  of  students.   More  organization 
of  staff  needCed].    Ftarting  in  the  Doctor's  office,  I 
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felt  very  insecure.    For  ne,  I  am  very  fortunate  to 
be  vx)ridjig  for  a  doctor  viho  has  patients  [sic]  and 
understanding  and  has  taupht  rjz  v^ry  rnuch»  ?^uch  an 
takinp  x-r^s  and  doinjr  laboratory  iTork." 

#6.    (Graduated  in  Januars^  1969)    "I  \;as  under  the 

inprsssion  that  LPIPs  were  not  to  bt  charpe  nurses. 
EvernN^iere  I  po,  LFW's  are  put  on  floors  as  diarpc 
nurses,  sonatimes  idthout  FN  supervision.   Wo  need 
to  be  taufht  mor^  of  supervisinp  and  beinp  in  diarpo 
of  floors.    I  also  believe  classes  should  be  rade 
lonper  (11/2-2  years)  and  ther^  should  be  less  students 
in  a  class  or  mor^  t«?achers  to  take  on  Csicl  or 
teach  smaller  pcroups.*' 

#7.    (Graduated  in  Septaniber  1969)       nors  advanced 

course  on  Dnys  and  Solutiong=>   Needed  mor^  instructors 
for  the  amount  of  students  enrolled.   The  rhortape 
of  instructors  short  changed  scne  students  in  the 
traininf  they  needed  for  bsing  a  licensed  practical 
nxirseJ' 

'^era  tJ>ese  persons  given  adequate  puidance  in  identifying 
the  relationsliip  of  tJieir  learning  c^riences  to  the  behavioral 
objectives  of  the  program?   Are  the  troals  of  the  prpgrar* 
realistic? 

Do  you  feel  that  'Oie  curriculum  offorinrs  contained  too  ruch 
theory?    (a)   yes    (b )  no 
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26 .  Do  you  feel  that  the  curriculun  of ferine*  contained  too  little 

theory?    (a)    yes     (b)  no 

27.  Have  you  attended  any  foxval  education  progran  since  grad* 
uation?     <a)    yes     (b)  no 

28 «    Do  you  plan  on  furthering  your  education  in  nursing?    (a)  Yes 
(b)  no 

Selection  of  appropriate  careers  required  tvo  types  of 
knowledge:    self^knovledge  •  assessment  ox  one's  skills^ 
aptitudes  and  learning  capabilities;  and  Job  knowledge  -  a 
combination  of  skills  required  for  successful  performance » 
shifts  in  employment  opportunities  and  projection  for  new 
carscrs  or  knowledge  of  alternatives «^ 

Vertical  worker  mobility  has  been  slow  to  develop  in  the 
health  field #   There  is  an  attempt  to  develop  career  ladders 
and  lattices  and  to  improve  coordination  among  programs. 

Of  the  306  respondents »  159  plan  on  furthering  their 
education  in  nursing  (fourteen  of  whan  are  already  in  RM 
school) »  113  do  not.  Of  the  non-respondents »  it  is  known 
that  fifteen  have  completed  XR  training  (twelve  Associate 
Degrees^  two  B«S»  Degrees  and  one  Diploma  School)  and  are 
employed  as  Registered  Hurses. 
29.    How  many  times  have  you  changed  positions  since  graduation? 


Joseph  £•  Hill  and  Derek  M.  Munney,    "Career  Hobility  Through 
Personalised  Occupational  Education/'     American  Vocational  Journal^ 
Vol.  46,  No.  7    (October  1971),  p.  36. 
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30*    Are  you  a  nearer  of  your  Iccal  practical  nurse  association 

division?    (a)   yes   (b)  no 

These  findings  are  reported  in  Table  3»  page  18* 
31.  Coonents:    Please  be  specific  In  any  suggestions  or  crltidsns. 

We  need  your  reactions. 

As  educators  becooe  nK>re  aware  of  the  contribution  vhlch 

students  can  make  in  the  design  of  their  prograa^  nore  attention 

will  be  paid  to  coaments  such  as  these  found  in  this  study. 

There  were  196  coanents  received  and  110  form  received  without 

any  coaHient* 

Of  the  196  coanents,  121  indicate  great  pride  in  their 
school  regarding  currlculuoi  and  instructors,  as  well  as  pride 
in  comparing  their  knowledge  and  ability  with  graduates  of 
other  schools  with  whoa  they  have  woriced*    Many  of  these 
expressed  concern  about  need  for  a  career  ladder,  as  they  are 
notivated  to  continue  nursing  education.    Of  the  resMiining  75, 
three  were  frankly  critical  of  the  Instructional  staff; 
thirteen  expressed  dissatisfaction  with  working  conditions 
(patient  load  and  responsibilities  beyond  preparation);  thirty 
believe  that  sore  tiise  should  be  spent  on  phamacology; 
eleven  expressed  concern  over  teacher* student  ratio  (classes 
too  large,  too  few  teachers);  eight  persons  think  the  material 
to  be  covered  needs  a  thrse  or  four  month  extension  to  the 
program;  five  persons  felt  the  need  for  clinical  escperience 
in  the  emergency  room;  seven  were  critical  of  the  amount  of 
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tiM  ^tat  on  history  of  nurslntt  dlotetlcs*  withMatlcs» 
civil  dof ense,  ten  papers^  otc« ;  tight  belitve  thtro  should 
bo  Mrs  psychiatric  instniction  md  leadership  drills;  tifo 
believe  that  sooe  instruction  In  cardiac  care  should  be 
included;  and  nine  express  need  for  aore  extension  courses^ 
better  books^  experience  on  all  shifts^  sore  isolation 
techniques,  sore  charting,  heavier  student  assignMnts  during 
last  mnth  in  clinical  area  and  career  ladders  vhich  allow 
credit  for  LPN  training* 
32*   Whet,  if  any,  scholarship  assistance  did  you  receive? 
Describe: 

The  Ploride  State  Depaitaent  of  Iducation,  Scholarship 
Loan  prograa  avarded  32  of  the  respondents  |300«00  each,  the 
loan  being  r^aid  by  working  one  year  in  the  State  of  Florida* 
Altruse  International  provided  six  Pounders  Fund  Vocational 
Avards  on  the  basis  of  need*    Vocational  lehabiliution 
sponsored  three  persons*    Fifteen*  others  received  help,  on 
the  besis  of  need,  froa  twelve  other  sources* 

One  final  coneent  fron  n  graduate  to  suaaarlM  this 
chapter:  •*Next  to  ay  aarriage,  this  course  was  the  best 
thing  that  ever  happened  to  ae!^ 
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Analysis  of  Data 


A  stoxy  is  told  that  once  upon  a  time  a  scientist  was 
studying  the  behavior  of  trained  fleas.   He  removed  a  rii^t  leg 
and  told  the  flea  to  jwp.    It  Jumped  toimrds  the  ri^t.   He  then 
removed  another  leg^  irtiereupon  it  Jumped  again  lAen  told  to^  and 
each  time  he  removed  a  leg  the  flea  jusq>ed  lAen  told  to  do  so. 
Finally  nt  removed  the  last  leg  and  told  th«»  flea  to  Jump.  Since 
it  did  not  respond,  he  summarized  his  experiment  by  saying  that 
removal  of  all  legs  damaged  the  fleams  ability  to  hear.  Hope* 
fully,  the  folloiring  material  will  not  be  this  absurd  and  falla* 
cious. 

Abridgement,  condensation,  and  selection  of  pertinent  data 
for  analysis  from  the  mass  amount  of  material  available  in  this 
study  has  been  purely  subjective. 

Implications  for  change  of  student  selection  policies  con- 
cerning ago  and  educational  background  are  reflected  in  this 
study.   The  age  of  the  graduate  then  be^^omes  the  first  subject 
for  discussion*   Of  the  nineteen  vho  failed  boards,  only  one  was 
over  fifty,  vhile  ei^t  were  in  the  19     ^5  age  group.   The  school* 
attrition  rate,  lAiile  low,  was  increased  by  the  dropping  of  nine-- 
teen  of  those  iiho  were  over  k5  on  admission  to  school,  yet  thl& 
number  comprised  only  22J(  of  the  total  attrition  rate. 

Data  revealed  in  this  study  do  not  actually  support  Justifi-* 
caticm  for  any  change  in  the  existing  policies  concerning  age  of 
applicant.    Based  on  Tabic      we  see  that  a  gx^ater  percentage 
of  those  in  the  upper  age  brackets  are  working  cs  IPK^s  and  that 
work 
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is  available  for  them.    They  have  not  deserted  the  occupation  (which 
in  this  author's  opinion  indicates  motivation  and  devotion).  Recog- 
nizing the  nattare  of  practical  nursing,  it  is  surprising  that  Me  find 
more  than  64^  of  those  over  40  are  working  in  hospitals  and  that  60^ 
of  those  have  patient  assignments  ^ich  are  very  large.    The  over  55 
age  group,  althou^  few  in  number,  are  markedly  stable  employees, 
61.5^  having  worked  over  two  years  at  the  same  job,  and  53.8^  have 
not  changed  jobs  even  one  time  since  graduation.    They  are  working 
on  all  shifts,  but  53.83^  are  working  the  least  desirable  hours  - 
3P.M.  to  11P.M.    IOO5I  of  them  are  giving  both  Oral  and  Intramuscular 
medications  and  lOOit  report  that  their  work  in  nursing  has  met  their 
expectati<Mis  in  terms  of  pereonal  satisfaction  and  enplpyraent  oppor- 
tunities.   Their  responses  to  the  question  concerning  satisfaction 
with  school  indicate  that  they  feel  that  more  emphasis  should  be 
placed  on  administering  medications,  psychiatric  nursing  concepts 
and  emergency  room  nureing.   Only  18.23t  indicate  that  they  are  desir- 
ous of  becoming  RN»s,  implying  that  they  believe  it  would  not  be 
worth  the  effort  to  them.   Over  one-third  belong  to  their  professional 
organization.    This  is  related  to  maiqr  factors: 

1.  This  is  required  if  they  are  doing  private  duty  nursing. 

2.  Financial  state  of  family. 

3.  Diterest  or  desire  to  be  a  part  of  the  policy-making  group 
for  their  occupation. 

Data  revealed  in  this  stiidy  has  implications  for  selection 
policies  concerning  educational  background  as  a  potential  for 
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success  in  nxirsing.   Of  the  306  respondents,  cfver  62^  were  hi|^ 
school  graduates,  and  of  these,  a  large  percentage  indicate  that 
they  wish  to  further  their  education  in  nursing.    An  accurate 
figure  could  not  be  obtained  in  this  study  because  nine  of  these 
who  chose  not  to  give  their  names  indicated  they  wished  to  further 
their  nursing  education. 

Very  probably  some  of  them  should  have  been  channeled  into 
an  associate  degree  program  to  start  with,  rather  than  now  finding 
that  thete  are  virtually  no  programs  which  will  allow  them  suitable 
credit  for  the  lliCX)  hours  they  have  already  put  into  preparation 
for  nursing.    Many  of  these  persons,  entered  the  practical  nursing 
program  because  they  were  denied  admission  to  an  RN  school,  or 
because  they  had  discontinued,  or  been  dropped  from  registered  : 
nurse  programs  for  one  reason  or  another. 

The  data  supports  the:  hypothesis  that  selection  policy  changes 
are  in  order  if  more  than  half  of  the  graduates  are  not  considering 
this  program  as  a  terminal  edtication  endeavor.   Within  nursing, 
this  is  an  acute  problem  because  each  level  of  program  is  consid- 
ered to  be  a  terminal  one  for  the  majority  of  its  graduates,  yet 
it  must  prepare  some  to  proceed  expeditiously  to  the  next  level 
of  attainment. 

As  science  and  technology  continue  to  change  the  nature  of 
health  care,  emphasizing  more  specifically  the  provision  of 
quality  care,  it  is  often  stated  that  "Nursing"  must  immediately 
take  responsible  action  to  see  that  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
properly  prepared  perscms  become  available  to  meet  the  needs  of 
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this  nation#    The  Surgeon  General's  report  in  1960t  the  report  of 
the  National  Commission  on  Nursing  and  Nursing  Education  in  1^70 
and  the  reports  of  many  other  studies  of  nursing  and  nursing 
education  all  concur  that  the  most  urgent  need  for  provision  of 
quality  health  care  services  depends  upon  a  substantial  increase 
in  the  number  of  Registered  l?arses#   We  must  find  ways  to  provide 
continuing  education  for  IPN'sJ 

The  data  also  supports  the  hypothesis  that  practical  nurses 
are  dissatisfied  with  the  ways  they  are  being  utilized  and  that 
their  ability  to  give  good  patient  care  is  being  harapored;  partly 
because  nursing  education  and  nursing  service  are  worlds  apart, 
and  partly  because  their  role  on  the  health  team  is  unclear#  The 
personal  satisfaction  with  nursing,  ^ich  the  graduate  relates  to 
patient  care  and  her  ability  to  provide  good  care,  is  being  eroded 
in  the  clinical  situation  v^en  she  is  assigned  to  total  care  of 
over  twenty  patients,  twelve  of  whom  are  in  need  of  c<»q(dLete  bed 
baths  and  being  fed!   According  to  Dr*  Jerome  ?•  lysaught,  these 
intrinsic  rewards  are  more  important  to  nurses  then  greater  pay 
and  this  author  heartily  concurs  with  that  belief. 
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Implications  for  Curriculum  Changes 
In  the  final  analysis,  every  faculty  should  Identify  the 
specific  activities  which  produce  behavioral  changes  In  the 
students  and  which  prepare  the  graduates  for  their  jobs.  They 
must  also  analyze  the  needs  and  requirements  of  the  occupation 
and  identify  the  skills  which  the  graduates  will  need  for  success-* 
ful  performance.    The  problem  of  timing  is  critical  in  all  phases 
of  program  planning  and  implementation.    What  is  done  is  no  more 
important  than  when  it  is  done.    Many  faculties  use  two  general 
approaches  to  develop  the  specific,  effective  components  of  the 
curriculum.    The  first  approach  Involves  initially  selecting  and 
combining  a  variety  of  experiences  which  seem  to  be  rational  for 
producing  desired  results*    The  subtractive  strategy  is  to  drop 
out  individual    components  and  assess  the  effect  of  their  absence. 
Those  experiences  which  can  be  left  out  without  lowering  perform* 
ance  are  deleted  and  the  curriculum  program  eventually  contains 
only  those  items  which  are  necessary  for  effectiveness. 

The  second  approach  is  essentially  additive  and  starts  with 
a  limited  set  of  activities  and  gradually  adds  those  which  are 
thought  to  increase  effectiveness.    While  it  is  understood  that 
these  methods  are  not  particularly  educationally  sound,  because 
of  a  lack  of  research,  faculties  have  had  no  tools  to  measure  the 
effects  of  specific  experiences. 

Present  day  research  indicates  that  many  schools  are  using  a  systems 
approach  to  curriculum  development*    Once  the  job  is 


analysed,  performance  (behavioral)  objectives  will  be  formulated, 
and  educational  strategy  to  meet  the  objectives  developed,  imple- 
mented and  continuously  assessed.    Selection  criteria  will  be 
established  so  that  competencies  the  students  have  and  competencies 
needed  by  the  occupation  will  match.    Inherent  in  this  approach 
to  curriculum  development  is  the  selection  of  appropriate  teaching 
methods  to  meet  the  individual  student's  style  of  learning.  Also 
inherent  in  this  approach  is  provision  for  re-cycling  the  student 
who  learns  more  slowly,  or  has  special  needs.    It  is  unrealistic 
to  expect  every  student  to  arrive  at  the  desired  level  of  achieve- 
ment in  exactly  the  same  time.    It  is  perhaps  important  to  mention 
here  that  of  the  nineteen  State  Board  failures  (47.  of  total  number 
of  graduates  to  date)  reported  in  this  study,  31.57.  were  white, 
68.57.  were  non-white.    This  entire  group  obviously  needed  differ- 
ent methods  and  materials  to  meet  their  needs. 

This  study  seems  to  indicate  that  certain  curriculum  changes 
are  in  order.    For  example,  with  only  6%  of  the  respondents  working 
in  obstetrics,  is  six  weeks  of  obstetrical  clinical  experience 
justified?    With  only  4.57.  working  in  pediatrics,  is  four  weeks 
of  clinical  experience  justified?    With  927.  giving  both  oral  and 
intramuscular  medications  and  with  many  of  the  comments  relating 
to  desires  for  more  medication  administration  instructions,  should 
this  area  of  instruction  not  be  broadened  and  deepened? 

Consideration  of  the  total  number  of  respondents  who  do  not 
have  patient  assignments  (101  persons,  43.6%)  indicates  that  if 
we  are  in  fact  gearing  curriculum  toward  preparation  of  a  bedside 
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nurse ^  we  had  better  tnake  some  attempt  to  provide  this  group  with 
learning  experiences  directed  toward  their  Jobs.    In  the  main, 
these  people  are  being  used  as  charge  nurses »  team  leaders  or 
medicine  nurses »  yet  our  curriculum  does  not  contain  even  basic 
leadership  skills* 

Furthemore,  with  only  34%  of  the  respondents  working  the 
day  tour  of  duty.  Is  It  rational  for  schools  to  delete  3*11  and 
II**?  student  experience?   When  we  claim  to  be  producing  a  team 
member 9  can  we  Justify  a  curriculum  In  which »  at  no  time.  Is  the 
student  allowed  to  experience  full  membership  on  a  team? 

There  Is  no  Justification  for  continuing  to  do  things  in  a 
traditional  way  which  is  time  consuming  and  inefficient  in  achlev* 
ing  goals »  or  to  change  for  the  sake  of  change  alone.    When  students 
feel  the  need  for  and  request  these  experiences »  we  cannot  Justify 
the  omission  of  them  from  the  curriculum*    Lack  of  control  over 
Important  components  of  these  learning  experiences  has  led  to 
frustration  on  the  part  of  students »  teachers  and  employers*  The 
students  of  practical  nursing  are  adults  and  should  be  more  Involved 
in  planning  their  program  and  faculties  should  become  more  responsive 
to  the  expressed  desires »  both  of  the  students  and  their  potential 
employers • 

By  f^C  stretch  of  the  imagination  can  faculty  responsibility 
for  provision  of  adequately  prepared  px-^xtitloners  be  turned  over 
to  the  newly  developing  in-service  education  departments  in 
employing  institutions*    In  fact^  many  institutions  do  not  even 
have  such  a  department! 
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"In  nursings  Inservice  edncatlon  has  as  Its 
objectives  the  provision  of  a  better  quality 
of  nursing  care,  achieved  through  a  better 
quality  of  nur&ing  performance** Inservice 
education  ought  not  be  designed  to  replace 
or  remedy  pre  service  education* All  too 
often,  Inservice  education  is  burdened  with 
making  up  deficiencies  In  the  pre  service 
educational  programs.    They  must  teach  the 
nursing  Job  almost  from  the  ground  up/*  4 


The  author  holds  the  belief  that  practical  nursing  Is  and 
always  will  be  the  first  level  of  nursing  education  and  that  all 
practical  nursing  faculties  must  accept  this  premise  and  recognlie 
that  they  are  Individually  and  collectively  accountable  for 
providing  learning  experiences  for  each  student  which  will  prepare 
the  graduate  for  making  safe,  effective  Judgments  in  her  Job* 


4 

Doroty  Louise  Ellison,  Rotdtlon  Experience  Helps 

Educate  Nurses,"  Hospital  Manafiement^  Vol.  105,  No.  2  (Feb.  1968), 
P.  72. 
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Summary 

Hopefully,  the  objectives  of  this  study  have  been  met  - 
provision  of  factual  Infonaatlon,  delineation  of  areas  where 
changes  seem  In  order,  consideration  of  selection  policies, 
utilisation  patterns  and  faculty  acceptance  of  the  concept  of 
their  accountability  for  the  success  or  failure  of  the  graduates • 
Such  studies  should  be  made  of  many  schools  for  comparison  and 
validation  of  findings •    These  could  be  powerful  tools  with  which 
the  legislators  in  our  state  could  resurface  the  road  to  attain-* 
ment  of  national  goals  to  provide  adequate  health  care  for  all, 
and  provide  continuing  reappraisal  of  the  role  and  function  of 
vocational,  technical,  and  adult  education  in  our  homeland* 

Wrong  opinions  and  practices 
gradually  yield  to  fact  and  argument; 
but  facts    and  arguments, 
to  produce  any  effect  on  the  mind, 
must  be  brought  before  it* 

— John  Stuart  Mill 
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i^ANBE  County 

5  NORTH  PALMETTO  AVCNUC 
OHUANOO,  FLORIDA  33001 


Appendix  I 


Vocational  School 

arUAMT  C*  VAM  VOOAHCCS*  OlMCCTOm 
TCLCFHONCt  43S*37S« 


January  15,  1970 


Dear  Graduate  of  Oranpe  County  Vocational  School  Practical  Ilursinp* 


The  State  Departnent  of  Education  and  tte  State  Board  of 
Nursing  have  requested  that  a  survey  be  made  to  ctetermf  r.e  the 
effectiveness  of  our  projTram^ 

Me  are  sending  Hiis  questionnaire  to  each  graduate, 
since  we  believe  Uiat  your  answer  to  Uiese  questions  are  our  only 
means  of  doing  tiiis*  You  may  fill  in  your  name  or  not,  vMchever 
you  desire  to  do,  but  please  ^  return  the  form  at  your  earliest 
convenience  in  the  enclosed  envelope* 

Vfe  sincerely  appreciate  your  cooperation  in  this  endea- 


vor. 


WiUi  kind  personal  regards  to  you  and  your  family* 

Sincerely, 

Etta  S.  McCulloch,  R.  N. 


Head,  Departnent  of  Heal-Oi 
Occuoations  Educaticjn 


ESMrkac 
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FOUiOU  UP  SURVEY 
Haae   


NAME  WHILE  IN  1RAIMIN6 


Apiindix  II 
0.  C.  V.  S. 


JANUAKY  15,  1970 
FLORIDA  UCENSE  #  


I.  Present  age:    (•)    19-25     (b)    26-30     (c)    31-35     (d)  36-40 

(e)   41-45     (f)    46-50     (g)    51-55     (h)    over  55 

.  2.  Dat«  of  graduation.    Month  and  year. 

,  3.  Are  you  licensed  In  Florida? 

^  4.  Are  you  licensed  In  state  other  than  Florida? 

.5.  Are  you  currently  enployed,  as  a  licensed  PvaeticU  MUrae? 

^  6.    Have  you  been  continuously  enployed  as  an  LPN  %(henever 
desired?    (a)    yes     (b)  no 

7.  Have  you  been  enployed  In  an  occi^ationCs)  other  than 
Practical  Nursing  since  graduation?    (a)  yes     (b)  no 

8.  Where  are  you  now  enployed?    (a)    hospital     (b)    nursing  home 

(c)  doctor's  office     (d)    private  duty     (e)  other 

9.  Slae  of  enploylng  Institution  If  applicable:    (a)    fewer  than 
50  beds     (b)    51-99     (c)    100  or  nore  beds. 

10.    How  long  have  you  been  with  present  employer?    (a)    less  than 
3  months     (b)    3-6  months     (c)    6-12;    (d)    13-24     (e)  two 
years  or  more? 

II.  If  ei«|>loyed  by  hospital,  on  which  of  these  services  do  you 
usually  spend  three-quarfers  of  your  time?    (a)   medical- surgical 

(b)  maternity     (c)    pediatrics     (d)    nursery     (e)  other 

12.    On  which  shift  do  you  usually  work?    (a)   morning     (b)  after- 
noon    (c)    night     (d)    rotating     (e)  other 

.13.   What  was  your  beginning  monthly  gross  salary?  (approxm) 

J4.    What  is  your  present  monthly  gross  salary?  (^proxm) 

.15.    Each  week  you  work    (a)    5  days     (b)  5%  days     (c)    6  days 

(d)  more? 

.16.    Do  you  give  medications?    (a)    oral     (b)  Intramuscular 

(c)  both     (d)  none? 

.^17.    Do  you  usually  have  patient  asalgments?    (a)    yes     (b)  no 

_18.    If  apolicable.  how  many  patients?    (a)    5-10     (b)  11-20 
(c)    21  or  more 
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FOLLOW  UP  SURVEY 
PiCE  II 

19,    If  apoltcijble.  how  have  you  secured  private  duty? 

(a)    registry     (b)   hospitals     (c)    other  nursing  bureau 
(d)    other  source 

 20,    Has  your  work  in  nursing  met  your  expectations  in  terms  of: 

(a)    yes     (b)  no 

 personal  satigfaction 

•(  I.  — »—  •«i«'y 

working  conditions 
•^^  ____  employment  opportunities 

>^  /|ll  Did  the  curriculum  offerings  of  your  training  meet  your  need 
^  as  a  beginning  licensed  practical  nurse?    (a)   yes     (b)  no 


<ll2J  Do  you  feel  that  the  curriculum  offerings  contained  too  much 
th«>ry?    (a)    yes     (b)  up 

(S3)  Do  you  feel  that  the  curriculum  offerings  contained  too  little 
theory?    (a)    yes     (b)  no 

^-7  Have  you  attended  any  formal  education  program  since  graduation 

(a)    yes     (b)  no 

^  y  Do  you  plan  on  furthering  your  education  in  nursing? 

(a)    yes     (b)  no 

 ^T)  How  many  times  have  you  changed  positions  since  graduation? 


 ^^7J   Are  you  a  member  of  your  local  practical  nurse  association 

division?    (a)   yes     (b)  no 

•  ^   Coonients:    Please  be  specific  in  any  suggestions  or  criticisms. 

We  need  your  reactions. 


 (ST)  What,  if  any,  scholarship  assistance  did  you  receive? 

Describe: 
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DITRODUCTION 


The  information  contained  in  this  publication  was  developed  at  a 
workshop  for  guidance  counselors  from  the  Nashville  Metropolitan  senior 
high  schools.    The  purpose  of  this  workshop  was  to  broaden  the  counselors* 
understanding  of  the  educational  opportunities  of  less  than  four  years 
or  baccalaureate  degree  level. 

Past  workshop  experiences  and  visitation  programs  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  majority  of  the  secondary  school  counselors  possess  adequate 
competencies  in  counseling  with  the  college-bound  and  the  potential 
college-bound  students.    These  sanie  eicperiences  also  indicate  that 
many  of  the  secondary  school  counselors  are  severely  handicapped  when 
counseling  with  those  who  do  not  plan  to  pursue  the  baccalaureate 
degree  program.    Many  efforts  have  been  instigated  to  assist  the 
secondary  school  counselor  to  attain  background  experiences  and  to 
develop  competencies  in  those  areas  that  indicate  deficiencies.  Tours 
have  been  conducted  through  technical  institutes,  area  vocational- 
technical  schools,  industries,  businesses,  drive-in  conferences, 
visitations  with  the  counselor  in  his  own  setting,  assembly  program 
presentations,  etc.    Each  of  these  activities  has  contributed  to  the 
broadening  background,  knowledge,  and  understanding.    However,  it 
appears  that  workshop  activity  directed  specifically  toward  alleviation 
of  the  above-stated  deficiency  has  been  the  most  effective  approach. 
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EDUCATIOV  FOR  THE  VOtlD  OF  HOXK 

IdvAtd  L.  Utld,  Dlnctor 
MMhYllU  Sutt  Ttamical  Inttltutt 


Ut  vUh  to  w«lcoM  ••ch  of  you  to  th«  MashvlUt  Stttt  I^dmlcil 
Zastltutt.    If»  coMldtr  th«t  th«  guldwc*  couMtlon  tm  thm  «Mt 
i^rtant  profMtlonal  group  la  Infonlns  ttudtatt  ^out  and  dlnctlng 
thtlr  ttttatlon  to  XMhvllU  SttU  Ttchalctl  lattltutt  «id  Mathvlllt 
Aro«  VocitloMl-Tachnlcal  School.   For  this  r««fon»  you  h«y«  boon 
Invittd  to  our  fiyit  ttaliMr  on  vocational  and  tadinlcal  aducatlon. 
If  thara  U  anything  wa  can  do  ao  that  your  attandanca  at  thla  coo- 
faranea  will  ba  aora  anjoy^la  and  v>ra  rawardlng»  plaaaa  lat  ua 
know. 

"Education  for  tha  World  of  Work"  U  tha  alngla  aoat  Important 
'i?^'**^?*  sail  ^«  •       ^  •^tr  paraon*a  futura.    Ha  cannot 

afford  to  hava  unaiployad  paopla.   Tha  only  gooda  and  aarvlcaa  which 
wa  will  anjoy  ara  thoaa  which  wa  produca.    Our  objactiva  ahould  ba 
acoQMic  Ind^andanca  for  avatyona;  thla  objactiva  raata  on  tha 
ability  of  a  paraon  to  ba  a  producar  of  gooda  and  aarvlcaa  for  which 
ha  can  racaiva  fair  coapanaation. 

Thara  ara  paraona  who  alncaraly  baliava  that  our  aalvation-*tha 
aalvation  of  our  induatrial  nation— dapanda  on  vocational  md  tach- 
nlcal  aducatlon.    I  think  that  thla  la  an  ovaratataaaat;  howavar.  I 
do  baUava  that  tha  aolutlon  to  mm  of  our  soat  ii^orcmt  aodal 
problaaa  raata  vith  vocational  «nd  tachnical  aducatlon. 

Today  tha  young  paopla  16  to  19  yaara  of  aga  ara  tha  graataat 
alngla  grot^  of  una^^ioyad  AMricana.    T^ty-aavan  parcant  of  all 
unaaployad  ara  in  thla  16-19  aga  group.    Tha  una^iioymnt  rata  In 
tna  aga  group  16  to  2A  la  approxiaataly  thraa  tlaaa  hl^ar  eh«i  tha 
unaaployaant  rata  of  oldar  paraona. 

AU  of  our  aodal  problaM,  auch  aa  dallnquancy  md  crlaa,  ara 
cloaaly  ralatad  to  unaapleyaint.    Thaaa  young  paopla  auat  ba  praparad 
for  aapl^yMttt  and  uaaful  livaa.    Ua  naad  tha  productlva  capadtiaa 
of  avary  paraon  who  la  phyaically  and  aantally  abla  to  work  if  wa 
axpact  to  aupport  tha  nuabar  of  paraona  who  by  nacaaaity  auat  ba  on 
waif ara. 

Wa  kn^AT  that  for  tha  Onitad  SUUa  only  50Z  of  thoaa  atudanta 
uho  graduata  frca  hi^  achool  cootlnua  chair  aducatlon  in  a  collaia. 
vocational  achool»  tachnical  inatituU  or  my  othar  poat-aacondary 
a(^ool.    AUo.  wa  know  that  of  thoaa  atudanta  who  anUr  collaga  only 
SOX  of  thaa  graduata  with  a  badtalor^a  dagraa.   Only  20X  of  tha  young 
paopla  in  tha  Unltad  Stataa  raceiva  a  bachalor'a  dagraa.   Thla  aaana 
that  education  auat  ba  aada  availabla  for  thla  othar  SOX  who  ara  aoa- 
bacbalor  dagraa  atudanta  ao  thay  will  ba  praparad  for  aaployaant. 
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X  bttlltvt  thtt  •vtcy  ttMdtat  should  «cquiYt  «  Mrkttablt  coap«- 
tMct  b«for«  h«  UanfM  hl^  tdiool.    Tht  Ntv  York  Public  Schools  hsvt 
Alroady  takon  tho  first  stop  In  this  dltsctlon.    Thsy  h«v<«  ^oUshsd 
thslr  trsdc  systsa  sod  •^tj^  studsnt  Is  nov  rs^rsd  to  coop Ists  s 
vocstloosl  tducatlon  courss  In  ordtr  to  grsduats  from  hl|h  school. 
Ihs  Ksshvllls  Httropolltsa  Sdtool  Systta  has  tsksa  ths  first  stsp  In 
this  dlrsctlon  by  sstsbllshlng  ths  NeCsvock  Hl^  Sdiool,  «  coiprs- 
htnslvt  hl|h  school  offorlng  ^pocstlonsX  and  tsdmlcsl  progrsas. 
Otbsr  cooprthsnslvt  hl^  sdiools,  offsrlng  vocntlonsl  and  tschnlcsl 
training*  art  plaansd  by  ths  Xaahyilla  Httrepolltan  School  Syatas. 

Tha  Kaahvllla  Stata  Tachnlcal  Instltuta  la  praparlng  atudanta 
for  tha  World  of  Work.    Our  aducatlcnal  prograas  at  tha  Kaahvllla 
Stata  Tachnlcal  Inatltus  could  ba  claaalflad  In  thraa  catagorlaa: 

Plrat»  wa  of  far  t«o*ya«r  collage  laval  prograaa  for  tha 
praparatlon  of  tachaldana.    Thass  prograas  laadlng  to 
an  aaaodata  dagraa  ara  of  farad  both  during  tha  day  and 
In  tha  avanlng.    Ut  ara  now  offarlng  luslnaaa  Data  Pro- 
caaalng  Tadtnology»  a  program  whldt  praparas  atudanta 
to  uss  tha  coaputar  In  kaaplng  bualnaaa  racords»  and 
flva  Englnaarlng  Tadtnology  Prograas:   Chaalcal»  Elac- 
trlcal»  Elactronlc»  Industrial  and  Madianlcal*  Induatty 
has  tha  graataat  naad  for  atudanta  tralnad  In  thaaa 
prograaa.    Slnca  thara  haa  baan  a  high  daaand  and  a 
ahort  aupply  of  tachnlciana»  tha  aalarlaa  of  tachnldana 
hava  baan  high.    Tha  avaraga  baglnnlng  aalary  of  1970 
graduataa  of  t«o*yaar  anglnaarlng  tadtnology  prograaa 
was  $600  par  aonth  or  $7»200  par  yaar. 

Sacondt  wa  of  far  raaadlal  work  In  aathaaatlca,  phyaleal 
adancat  raadlng  and  Sngllah  for  atudanta  who  ara  not 
praparad  to  bagln  collage*laval  couraaa.    About  SOX  of 
tha  atudanta  who  antar  a  tachnlcal  Inatltuta  In  tha 
Unltad  Sutaa—and  our  axparlanca  at  Kaahvllla  Tach  la 
about  tha  aaaa—ra^ulra  raaadlal  work  In  ona  or  aora 
aubjacta.    Our  objactlva  la  to  halp  as  aany  atudanta  aa 
wa  can  ao  that  thay  will  bacoaa  tachnldana  and  pro* 
ductlva  dtlsana. 

1hlrd»  wa  of  far  both  our  aaaodata  dagraa  coursas  and 
apadal  coursaa  to  Inprova  tha  coapatanca  of  eaployad 
tachnldana  and  to  ratraln  aaployad  tachnldana  for 
anothar  poaltlon  or  a  battar  position.    We  sra  autho- 
rtsad  by  tha  Stata  Board  for  Vocational  Education  to  offar 
coursaa  to  atat  tha  naada  of  induatry. 

During  thla  aaalnar^  you  will  haar  aora  about  our  prograas  and 
coursaa  froa  tha  teachers  who  are  the  parsons  best  qusUfled  to  give 
you  this  Inforaatlon.    During  our  coffee  breaks*  I  hope  to  vlalt 
with  you  and  try  to  answer  any  questions  you  aay  have  about  Nashville 
State  Tachnlcal  Inatltuta. 
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A  few  y.m  MO  Nlklt«  Khmshctev         th*  tabU  with  hit  thM 

ST  Co^Ub.    I  ftmf  that  our  srMi4elill4m  m4  Kr. 

JJl^i"^?**  ^"  ••Joy  ^  tt^^  of  as  4tiitr«tlc 

Work.  I  bttli«vt  tli«t  God  will  mommt  thU  priry«r. 


^'■242 


WILCCMB  &  OtXHnATtOM 


Mr.  J«ck  L.  SMdlla 
Sup«'rlnt«adtat 
ATM  VocAtloiwl-Ttchalcal  School 

MOShvlllt*  IMMMOO 


I*d  Ilk*  to  My  to  tht  group  horo  that  lt*t  •  gtaulno  pltaourt 
on  boholf  of  tho  Aroa  VocttloMl-Tochnlc«l  School  to  say  htllo.  I*d 
llko  to  rotpond  boforo  I  tttrt  to  Mr.  E4  tftld«  wy  nolghbor,  and  to 
•ay  that  ha  did  ona  of  tha  nlcaat  opanlng  addraaaaa  that  I  hava  had 
tha  plaaaura  of  haarlng*  hara  or  anywhara  alaa. 

Va  truly  hava  a  wondarful  opportunity  out  hara  to  ba  idantlflad 
vlth  thla  World  of  Work.    I  think  aoaatlaaa  that  Myba  thla  phraaa 
gata  workadt        ovarwerkad  avar,  hut  vail  workad.   Va  ara  idantlflad 
vlth  training  paopla  for  tho  World  of  Work,  and  I  Ilka  to  think  of 
our  progran  ovar  at  tha  Araa  Vocatlonal*Tachnlcal  School  aa  tha  brldga 
batvaan  Mn  and  hla  work.    It  la  a  dlffarant  laval.    Thla  la  ona  of 
tha  raaaona  for  having  you  hara,  ao  that  wa  hopafully  vlll  ba  abla  to 
identify  and  to  gat  cloaar  tog«thar  tovard  Joining  handa  In  tha  dl- 
ractlon  of  thla  World  of  Work. 

I  hava  hara  four  brlaf  purpoaaa.    (Aa  Mr.  Wald  acatad,  thla  vlll 
ba  racordad.)    I  plan  to  hava  thla  aa  a  handout  vhan  you  gathar.  ovar 
at  tha  Araa  Vocatlonal-Tachnlcal  School  on  Thuraday.    But  to  aaalat, 
to  halp.  In  Identifying  tha  two  araaa,  to  aaparata  to  tha  ax tan t  that 
va  would  Ilka  thaa  to  ba  aaparatad-^nd  that*a  vary  llttla  bacauaa 
you  vlll  find  tha  twlna  la  intarwovan  betwaan  tha  two  aa  tha  vaak 
goaa  alon*.    But  I  would  Ilka,  vlth  your  paralaalon,  to  raad  tha  rola 
and  acopa  of  th«»  Araa  Vocatlonal-Tachnlcal  School  and  brlaf  conaanta 
on  It. 

Thara  ara  four  haadlnga.    Thay  aras 

Tl)    Introduction  and  Statanant  of  furpoaa.    Moat  of  you  hava 
haard  thaa;  you  know  thas;  but  va  finally  hava  It  down  In 
a  fav  worda. 

(2)  Tha  Definition  of  an  Araa  Vocational-Technical  School 

(3)  Mathoda  of  Operation  and  Adalnlatratlon 

(4)  Tha  Paraona  to  be  Served  In  Adalaalona  Bc^lrenenta 

Thoaa  are  the  four  baalc  haadlnga. 

Under  Introduction  and  Stateaent  of  Purpoae,  the  General  Aaaca- 
bly  of  the  State  of  Tennaaaae  In  1963  directed  the  State  Bojird  tor 
Vocational  l^ucatlon  to  locate,  eatabUah,  conatrucr,  «Dd  operate  a 
atata-vide  ayatca  of  Area  Vocational-Technical  Schools.    The  Intent 
of  thla  legialatlon  vaa  to  meet  nore  adequately  the  occupational 
training  neada  of  cltlsana  and  realdenta  of  the  State.    Thla  Includea 
avpioyeea  and  future  eaployeea  of  exlatlng  and  proapectlve  Induatrlea 
and  bualneaa. 

Muabar  2,  Definition  of  an  Araa  Vocational-Technical  School.  An 


jjTM  VoMtloMl-Ttchalcal  School  It  m  Ikwtlcutt  vhlch  ttrvts  pwpU 
in  a  broei  stographlcal  arM  cootUtlng  of  tvo  or  sort  countltt 
off«rlBt  ocett^tlOMl  tralnlnt  of  l«tt  th«n  colUgt  ltv«l.    Kow  cHacU 
a  kty  pliraat  ristit  tlMtt,  and  I  hopo  that  you  will  bocoM  sort  coa- 
•clottt  of  It  as  tha  iitok  gota  ofi^**laaa  than  collogo  Itvtl.** 

3.    Mathoda  of  Oparatlon  and  Adalnlatratlon,    Tha  Araa  Vocational- 
Ttchalcal  Schools  ara  adslnlattrtd  by  tha  Stata  Board  for  Vocational 
Education  and  aay  bo  oparatad  diractly  by  tha  Stata  Board  for  Voca- 
tional Education  or    by  contract  viths 

(1)  any  local  board  or  boarda  of  aducation  in  any 
county,  city,  or  apacial  achool  diatrict; 

(2)  any  county  or  countiaa,  or  nmicipality; 

(3)  any  othar  agancy,  any  othar  public  or  privata 
body,  board,  foundation,  or  agancy;  or 

(4)  any  individual  or  group  of  individuals  aa  tha 
Stata  Board  for  Vocational  Education  ^y  dacm 
nacassary. 

4A.    Parsons  to  ba  Sarvad  in  Adaiaaion  Raquira»anta«    Tha  Araa 
Vocatioaal-Tachnical  School  aay  provida  occupational  training  of 
lass  than  collaga  cradit  for  high  achool  youth,  achool  dropouta, 
adults  naading  ratraining,  tha  handicappad  and  diaadvartagad,  tha 
oldar  workara,  appranticaa,  and  othar  amployed  laarnara  and  enployed 
workara* 

4B.    Admission  Raquiraiianta.    Any  raaidant  of  Tennaaaaa  who  is 
a  high  achool  graduata  or  who  haa  lagally  laft  tha  full-tl»a  achool 
and  poaaaaaaa  cartain  basic  aptitudaa  and  intaraata  aay  ba  aligibla 
for  ad«iaaion.    Salactad  hi(h  school  atudanta,  16  yaara  of  ago  and 
abova,  nay  anroll  upon  spacial  agraasant  batvean  thair  raapactiva 
local  boarda  of  aducation  and  tha  Stata  Board.    Cradita  aarnad  ahall 
ba  grantad  by  tha  local  high  achool  upon  racoMandation  by  tha  local 
Araa  Vocational-Tachnical  Schools.    Parsons  daairing  to  taka  a  couraa 
Mist  fila  an  application  for  adaission.    All  full  tiaa  atudanta  will 
ba  raquirad  to  taka  tha  Ganaral  Aptituda  Taat  Battary.   Aftar  tha 
coaplatad  application  for*  ia  racaivad  and  tha  raaulta  of  the  aptituda 
taat  avaluatad,    an  intarviaw  and  counsaling  aaaaion  will  ba  arranged 
with  aach  applicant.    Applicanta  accepted  may  enroll  in  occupational 
training  courses  at  any  tlae  a  vacancy  exiata.    That*a  a  short  and 
rather  to  the  point  and  very  brief  coaaent   on  two  or  three  requireaenta 
to  help  set  the  thinking  for  the  week  in  order. 

Under  nuaber  2  trtiere  we  said  "training  of  leaa  than  college 
grade."    It  ia  intereating  to  note  that  tha  preaent  enrollaent  of 
the  Area  School  ia  541  aa  of  thia  aorning;  there  were  twelve  new 
onaa  being  regiatered  whan  I  left  over  rhere  a  few  ainutea  ago. 
Of  that  total  enrolltent,  over  85  percc^c  are  high  school  graduatea 
or  better.    Thia  is  a  figure  that  haa  atayed  conatant  aince  the 
day  we  aurted  it,  and  it*a  «uat  been  an  intereating  one  of  those 
little  things  that  has  happened;  it  «aan*t  planned  that  way. 

As  aost  of  you  know,  under  nuaber  2  where  we  aaid  *Wthods  of 
operation  and  adainiatration,**  we've  had  the  pleaaure  of  serving 
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CM  Art*  Sclioel  ftogtm  ^tr•  uid^r  thrtt  of  tlio«««    It  turt^i  in 
1H3  ttia«r  CM  tMa  CiCy  ImN  of  UuctCioii«    Wt  «mc  cKtm^  ch«C 
OM  4»<  lACo  CM  Htcro  fr^grw,  t«4  cMn  f ro»  cMrt  to  «  scaco  oym- 
cioA  Mi4  offoccivo  cliU  fMC  At^il,  April  firtc  of  chis  y^r,  wo 
bocoM  a  CttlW lodgo4  tuco  oporocion  h«via$  m  coMOcciott  trith  tM 
Notro  iooH  of  Biiicatioci«   lut  it  Mo  Moo  o  gOMiiao  flooooro  to  Mvo 
Moo  exrooo4  to  tM  otMro*  ooMthiac  tMt  tM  follow  tMt  Mvo  fooo 
diroctly  into  cM  ototo  pro%rmm  couM  not  onjoy, 

I  Md  tM  flooooro  of  werkiBf  with  Nro«  Foooo  oi^  two  or  tMoo 
of  tM  othor  coonooloro  tMt  I  ooo  Mro  tMt  I  wm14  Mvo  mlooo4  Mint 
00  doio  with  M4  I  Mon  o  outo  oforotioo  to  Mgin  with;  oo  it  voo 

0  flooouro. 

foroono  to  M  oorvoi  ond  AdnUoiono  MfuiroHoato  oro  fairly  cloar« 

1  wouU  liM  to  outo  Mro  tMt  wo  Mv4  throo  distinct  tyfo  n^ti^MO* 
Millar  oao  io  tM  full  tiao  froiroM«   tliooo  aro  »ix  Muro  a  day,  fivo 
doyo  0  wookt  for  tM  durotion  of  tM  cooroo  of  trainlnt*  wMtovor  it 
Bight  M«   Thon  wo  havo  tM  oupflonontary  frogriM  which  aro  for  HOf lo 
wM  oro  OM^loyod  and  wM  wUh  to  unradc  thoMolvoa  in  tMir  r«rciaiUr 
okilla.    Moot  of  thooo  MOt  in  tM  ovoning;  it*o  not  ro^irod  tMt  thoy 
do;  thoy  can  M  oiUior  day  or  ovoning*   And  tM  Mrt-tiM  froHratory 
which  io  for  pooplo  wM  aro  oaployod  Mt  aro  ooMfpy  in  tMir  fr.jaont 
onploynont  and  for  oo«o  roaaon  cannot  attond  o  full  tiM  yrogra«  but 
thoy  can  go  in  noot  caaoo  four  houro  o  doy,  four  or  fivo  dayo  o  liooh 

to  loom  0  now  okill. 

You  will  find  ^Ito  0  nixturo  of  frograaa,  fuita  a  nisctura  of 
rooplo*    Uo»  at  r*^ontt  Mvo  21  difforont  progroM  oporoting.  tfo*ll 
not  aasa  tMoo;  you*ll  o«,ii  thorn  ohortly;  otid  I«  liM  Mr.  Hold*  Mpo 
to  M  wandaring  around  oo  auch  and  ao  cloooly  involvod  tMt  if  you 
Mvo  fuootiona  or  want  to  Idontify  ooo  of  tM  odd  onoo*  don*t  nind 
oaylag  oo* 

Uo  will  M  looking  forward  to  a  noot  onjoyohlo  wook*  particularly 
frott  ovor  acrooo  tM  otroot  on  Thuroday  and  Friday  whon  wo*  11  havo  an 
opportunity  to  hava  you  tMra  in  tM  Milding  talking  with  tM  ir«Atruc- 
toro  tMt  oro  in  cMrgo  of  tM  voriouo  prograno  who  aro  truly  CM 
knowladgoahla  onoo. 

Thank  you  vory  kindly  and  onjoy  tM  w^k* 


ORinffAIlOlf 


Mr.  Guy  Phlpps 
tcgUtr«r 
Itathvllle  State  Ttdmical  Institute 
Rftstnrllle,  Tennessee 


Thsnk  you  Kr.  Ssndlla.    I  thouglit  Mr.  Veld  and  Mr.  Ssndlln  did 
an  excellent  job  velcosing  you  to  our  two  institutions.    Several  of 
you  I  imov.    I've  been  In  workshops  with  you  in  ay  forvr  position 
as  Sute  Supervisor  of  Vocational-Technical  Guidance,  and  I  as  nov 
Director  of  Adaissions  and  Records  here.    I  don't  know  how  such  I 
helped  any  of  you  In  ay  forMr  position;  I  hope  I  can  help  you  aore 
la  this  position. 

We  deliberately  did  not  introduce  Mr.  Veld  and  Mr.  Sandlin  this 
■orning  frecause  ve  wanted  a  setting  of  inforaality.    We  want  this 
to  be  very  infomal;  we  want  you  to  enjoy  yourselves.    If  those  ties 
get  a  little  tight.  Just  loosen  thta  up  and  really  relax  and  enjoy 
yourself  and  becoM  part  of  our  institutions  here.    Just  don't  co»e 
barefooted;  any  other  way  will  be  Just  fine.    Ut's  for*  a  real 
partnership  this  week  if  we  can,  and  I  think  we  can.    I  think  you'U 
find  that  nost  of  our  people,  I  think  you'U  find  that  aU  of  cur 
people,  at  both  institutions  are  here  to  help  in  any  way.  Please 
feel  free  to  be  Just  downright  nosy.    If  you  want  to  know  soMthlng, 
interrupt  and  ask  us.    Now  I  can't  answer  you,  but  I'll  find  the 
answer  if  you  ask  ne  and  I'll  find  it  soMpUce  in  the  building. 
I  ve  been  here  about  two  nonths,  and  I've  asked  aore  questions  than 
I  have  all  the  rest  of  ay  life  put  together*    I  have  been  real  for- 
tunate in  having  the  questions  answered  for  ae. 

You'll  see  this  week  we  are  in  a  period  of  final  exaainations 
ao  you  11  see  soae  harried,  hurried  young  people  bussing  around  here. 
(I  should  have  added  worried  to  it.)    But  they  are  in  a  period  of 

•'^         (today,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday), 
they  11  be  wit  the  last  two  days  so  you  won't  see  a  great  aany  stu- 
dents around  here;  but  I  think  you'll  find  thea  to  be  rather  friendly 
also.  ' 


We  want  you  to  enjoy  this  week  as  auch  as  you  possibly  can.  I 
know  you  are  Just  coapleting  a  hard  year's  work;  1  realise  this. 
We  set  the  seainar  dates  at  thia  particular  tiae  for  aeveral  reasons, 
one  is  so  you  could  get  it  over  with  and  you  could  have  the  rest  of 
your  suaaer 


Mrs.  Pcaae  and  Dr.  Greenberg  have  Juat  been  wonderful  in  working 
with  ua  on  this.    In  fact,  without  thea  we  couldn't  have  aet  this 
prograa  up.   The  tiae  achedulea  are  pretty  rigid;  however,  we  don't 
want  to  feel  that  we  have  to  atay  right  with  theae  thinga.    We  want 
thia  to  be  a  real  week,  as  1  said,  of  inforaality,  Just  enjoying 
yourself  and  trying  to  get  the  aost  we  can  out  of  it.   Any  tiae  you 
have  a  question,  just  pop  up  and  ask  it.   We  will  stay  fairly  close 
to  this  schedule  on  soae  things,  such  as  breaks.    We  w.  11  stay  fairly 
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close  when  we  hirve  guest  epeekers  cone  in.    1*11  be  the  luckiest 
■sn  in  town  if  they  sll  shov  up. 

Now,  before  we  register  end  two  of  our  other  people  talk  to 
you  for  s  few  aoaeiits,  we  hsve  •cmt  progress,  s  list  of  psrticipsnts, 
end  s  little  pretesting  thst  will  tske  you  sbout  two  sinutee  to  do. 
Ve  would  like  you  to  do  this  just  ss  honestly  ss  y&u  possibly  csn. 
Ve*ve  got  the  objectives  of  the  workshop  thst  we*d  like  for  you  to 
look  St  sod  to  hsve  becsuse  we'll  ask  you  soae  questions  sbout  those 
later  on.    And  what's  aost  isportant,  we  have  your  seal  tickets  for 
the  week.    Ve  hsve  your  naae  tags  too,  and  we*d  like  for  you  to  pick 
those  up*    The  next  person  on  the  progrsa  is  your  wonderful  end  fine 
supervisor  in  the  Mer^  systea,  Kre.  Pea'^e. 
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RESPONSE  TO  WELCOME 


Mrs.  Dorothy  Pease,  Supervisor 
Guidance,  Metro  School  System 
Nashville,  Tennessee 


Mr.  Weld,  Mr.  Sandlln,  Dr.  Greenberg,  Mr.  Phlpps:    I  think 
that  the  main  thing  that  I  would  like  to  say  this  morning  Is  to 
express  my  appreciation  and  the  appreciation  of  the  group  for  the 
opportunity  to  participate. 

We  have  used  both  the  Area  Technical  and  the  Area  Vocational 
School  a  great  deal  for  our  graduating  seniors.    We  look  forward 
to  the  day  when  we  can  use  It  even  more.    And  Mr.  Weld,  you  said 
today  two  things:    "economic  Independence  for  everyone"  and  "all 
students  must  have  a  marketable  skill."    I  hope  that  within  the 
five  days  that  we  are  here  as  a  group  and  as  counselors  that  we 
will  b^  able  to  have  a  better  understanding  of  the  counselor's 
role  In  this  particular  program  and  In  career  development. 

Again,  our  appreciation  at  the  opportunity  to  participate. 
Thank  you  very  much. 
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INTRODUCTOBY  XEMAltXS 

Dr.  Gllda  Grtenbtrg,  Astodatt  Profettor 
University  of  Ttnnttttt  at  Nashville 
Nathvllla,  Ttnnttttt 


I  would  like  to  thank  th«  peoplt  who  htlptd  to  bring  about  thlt 
seminar  for  school  counttlort.    Tht  cooptratlvt  tffortt,  on  tht  part 
of  Nr.  Weld,  Nr.  Sandlln,  Nr.  Phlpps,  Nrs.  Ptast  and  Nr.  Dunn,  wtrt 
instrumental  In  creating  the  fine  program  In  which  you  will  partici- 
pate. 

I  am  committed  to  the  fact  that  countelort  thould  bt  madt  aware 
of  every  opportunity  that  It  avall/u>ie  for  all  of  thtlr  ttudtntt. 
Therefore,  we  mutt  look  Into  ever/  aspect  of  vocational  dtvtlopmtnt 
and  choice. 

At  a  special  conference  on  Vocational  Aspects  of  Counselor 
Education  In  Virginia  In  1965,  several  Important  counselor  compfcen- 
cics  were  formulated.    I  have  duplicated  these  for  your  Inforoui^lon 
and  would  like  you  to  examine  each  one  carefully  to  find  out  your 
individual  counselor  quotient.    How  do  you  rate?    Can  you  meet  these 
competencies?    If  your  score  is  perfect,  then  you  are  already  a  master 
counselor.    If  not,  then  perhaps  this  seminar  will  provide  you  with 
the  opportunity  to  Improve. 

As  a  counselor  educator  I  want  to  become  part  of  this  group,  but 
I  also  want  to  attempt  to  be  the  facilitator  of  learning.    We  can 
then  develop  Ideas  together  and  perhaps  consider  various  hypotheses 
for  becoming  more  effective  with  the  people  we  serve. 

One  of  your  assignments  for  Problems  In  Educational  Psychology 
and  Guidance  (Ed.  Psych.  5850)  will  require  that  you  try  to  be  as 
creative  as  possible  In  planning  some  new  phase  of  your  program  In 
vocational  counseling  for  the  next  school  year.    In  the  fall,  we  are 
going  to  follow  up  to  find  out  what  you  have  done.    The  success  of 
this  seminar  will  depend  upon  the  changes  made  *  y  you  to  MBstut  your 
counselees. 

(At  this  point  mimeographed  materials  and  outlines  were  alstrlb- 
uted  and  discussed.) 

We  are  here  today  because  we  are  going  through  a  social  revolution 
that  Is  of  great  significance  to  the  school  counselor.    It  Is  essential 
that  we  view  our  new  role  as  agents  of  change.    Our  counselees,  more 
than  ever  before,  need  to  make  their  own  decisions  and  develop  skills 
to  accept  alternative  actions. 

The  employment  market  Is  becoming  Increasingly  difficult,  even 
for  the  Ph.D.    Therefore,  the  knowledge  you  gain  here  should  be  of 
some  assistance  In  your  work  with  students,  parents,  and  those  who 
are  Influential  In  the  lives  of  these  young  people. 
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MOTIVATION »  EXIT  LEVELS,  GAUMING  AND  TEACHING 

Harold  Crtgory,  Dlrtctor 
CurriculuM  and  Instructional  Services 
Division  of  Vocatlonal*Tftchnlcal  Education 


Thank  you,  Mr.  Phlpps*  Dr.  Gresnberg.    Hr.  Sandlln,  of  course. 
Is  here  to  watch  ae,  to  oaks  sure  that  I  do  dvtry thing  right.  One 
of  ny  Instructors  Is  In  the  audlanct,  Mr.  Dorrls.    I  taught  at 
Hendersonvllle;  that's  what  I  kept  telling  hln  when  he  was  principal 
there.    Rsally,  all  I  did  was  call  the  roll,  but  I  got  a  salary  any* 
way.    Finally  hs  got  ae  on  the  right  track  of  teaching. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  of  being  here  and  the  tremendous 
job  that  you  In  the  field  of  guidance  and  counseling  have  performed 
and  will  be  performing,  I  kr.ow.  In  ths  futurs.    We  develop  new 
programs  where  there  Is  something  other  than  a  university  level  exit. 
I  think  we  are  very  fortunate  In  the  State  of  Tennessee  to  see  develop* 
Ing  the  many  avenues  and  channels  for  education.    During  the  past  ten 
years,  maybe  five,  there  has  been  a  rapid  growth  of  the  Industrial 
atmosphere  In  Tennessee.    Some  of  the  largest  plants  In  the  South  are 
located  In  Tennessee.    We  had  a  workshop  about  two  weeks  ago  at  Tennessee 
Eastman,  the  largest  ccnpany  In  the  state  and  the  largest  In  the  Mid* 
South.    We  had  the  opportunity  to  look  at  their  educational  progrn. 
So  through  this  rapid  growth  of  education  In  the  State  of  Tennessee, 
we  have  had  a  rapid  growth  In  our  educational  facilities,  philosophy 
changes,  directions,  all  types  of  avenues. 

Any  educational  program  you  start,  there's  pros  and  there's  cons. 
This  reminds  me,  and  Mr.  Dorrls  can  tell  you,  all  my  family  are  Involved 
In  education  In  some  way.    He  says  oy  father  was  the  first  one  who  gave 
him  a  whipping  In  school.    But  anyway,  during  the  depression.  Uncle 
Jack  was  looking  for  a  job.    They  were  scarce;  one  of  the  superinten- 
dents told  him  there  was  a  job,  a  rural  school,  that  he  could  have. 
But,  he  said  that  with  this  job  you'll  have  to  please  the  board  member. 
So  Uncle  Jack  went  to  the  board  member  and  the  board  member  said,  '*Yes, 
we  have  a  job,"  and  you  can  imagine  what  type  of  board  member,  '*but," 
he  said,  "we  don't  want  just  anybody  teaching,  and  I've  got  a  question 
I  want  to  ask.    I  want  to  know,  do  you  teach  the  world  round  or  do  you 
teach  It  flat?" 

Kow  Uncle  Jack  wanted  the  job  real  bad;  It  was  during  the  depres- 
sion.   So  he  thought  a  little  while  and  said,  '*I  can  teach  It  either 
way;  which  way  you  want  It  taught?" 

I'm  afraid  that  a  great  deal  of  our  education  depends  upon  our 
own  viewpoint,  our  own  philosophy,  and  Is  It  based  o.i  facts,  needs, 
etc.?   Or  Is  It  based  totally  on  our  experience? 
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Abraham  Lincoln,  who  is  considered  the  Father  of  Vocational- 
Tedinical  Education,  aade  this  statcatnt: 

"Educated  people  aust  labor;  otherwise,  education 
itself  would  bacoM  a  positive,  intolerable  evil. 
No  country  can  sustain  idleness  of  more  than  a 
small  percentage  of  its  people.    The  great  majority 
muat  labor  and  labor  in  something  productive." 

Now,  I  think  this  statement  Abe  Lincoln  made  was  up-to-date  and  to 
this  day  is  up-to-date,  telling  it  as  it  is;  and  I  think  it  will 
still  tell  it  as  it  is.    If  education  is  for  labor,  then  what  type 
of  programs  must  we  have?    They  must  be  based  on  the  job  requirements. 
I  ve  drawn  some  triangles  here  to  illustrate  a  point,  I  hope. 

If  this  is  a  payroll  job  or  a  position,  whether  it  be  a  doctor, 
a  dentist,  janitor,  or  whatever,  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  training 
which  must  take  place  for  this  person  to  become  employed  at  this  point. 

Now,  we  knew  a  great  deal  of  the  training  overlaps.    If  this  was 
the  medical  profession,  a  nurse,  doctor,  lawyer,  Indian  Chief,  down  in 
the  beginning  the  needs  for  one  occupation  are  practically  the  same  as 
another.    As  you  move  up  the  triangle,  then  it  becomes  specialized. 
But  there  are  many  commonalities  in  our  educational  program.    The  first 
grade  probably  is  basic  to  most  any  profession,  but  too  often  our  first 
grade  will  not  point  this  out.    Too  often,  we  do  not  relate  this  from 
the  beginning.    They  kid  me  about  talking  about  vocational-technical 
education  K  through  on.    They  always  kid  me  about  my  vocational- 
technical  kindergartens^    But  I  really  think  that  this  has  a  point. 
I  think  there  should  be  vocational  kindergartens. 

In  the  Vo-Tec  News ,  the  May  issue,  1968,  the  Assistant  Coonissioner, 
Mr.  Charlie  M.  Dunn,  gave  an  article  illustrating  the  trends  in  curricu- 
lum development  and  then  he  gave  a  presentation  on  this  later,  and  I 
have  stolen  his  transparencies  and  used  them  ever  since.    So  my  coonents 
here  will  be  basically  from  his  article.    If  you  have  this  Vo-Tec  News. 
May,  1968,  this  entire  article  is  there.    But  I'll  try  to  give  the 
highlights  with  the  transparencies. 

The  first  illustration  shows  the  educational  program  as  a  time 
factor  and  a  brea'dth  factor,  and  this  would  be  leading  to  an  occupation. 
And  80  our  educational  system  has  these  two  years  to  eight  years,  I 
suppose,  if  you're  going  to  be  a  medical  doctor.    But  yet,  when  do 
you  learn  to  teach  or  to  be  a  counselor?    It's  when  you  begin  the 
occupation,  a  great  deal  of  it. 

So  a  great  deal  of  training  takes  place  at  this  point.    So  this 
is  our  traditional  plan  that  we  use  in  curriculum  levels  and  so  forth. 
We  would  like  to  point  out  that  from  the  sixth  grade  down  we  need 
books  concerning  the  world  of  work.    Sure,  they  read  about  the  train 
with  the  smoke  coming  out;  but  is  it  reality?    What  should  they  be 
reading  about? 
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There  have  been  eoae  experl«entel  progrm,  on«  at  Overton 
County,  where  the  kindergarten  children  vere  given  toole  to  build 
aoacthlng.    They  built  houses,  etc.    They  didn't  look  such  like 
houeea,  but  et  least  they  talked  about  the*.    But  too  "any  of  the 
opportunltlea  to  give  true  experience  to  our  youth  have  been  loat 
In  the  early  age.   Where  le  the  attitude  that  you're  worried  about 
really  In  counseling?    Doee  It  start  at  the  flrat  grade  level? 
The  attitude  toward  work,  la  thla  the  beginning  or  la  It  before 
then?   You  keep  hearing  thla:    Well,  what  can  we  do  with  thm  after 
a  certain  age?    It  alwaya  goea  back  -  It'a  the  fault  of  the  teacher 
before  ne.    When  you  get  to  the  aother,  It'e  the  father'a  elde  of 
the  family  that  they  Inherited.    Or  If  you  get  to  the  father.  It  e 
the  mother.    So  It  la  never  anyone'a  fault,  but  eoaewhere  we  have 
mlaaed  the  opportunity.    So  we  think  at  thle  point  there  ahould  be 
a  great  deal  of  Information  about  the  world  of  work. 

Somewhere  beginrlng  between  the  alxth  and  eighth  grade  levele, 
what  about  acme  exploratory  poaalbllltlea?    In  the  atate  of  Kansas 
there  was  an  experiment  where  the  atudenta  went  to  the  world  of  work. 
They  went  to  the  barber  ahop  and  found  out  what  It  was  to  be  a  barber. 
Just  observed  and  then  wrote  a  report.   Whether  good  or  bad.  It  was 
experimental.    They  vlalted  other  placea. 

Why  doea  a  peraon  want  to  be  an  engineer?    Because  the  money 
la  good.    But  he  may  be  a  washout  If  we  don't  glv«  him  more  Informa- 
tion than  thla.    Then  It'a  the  next  we  think  they  ahould  be  concerned 
with  what  we  refer  to  as  occupational  famillea.    Then  ecmewhere  along 
the  12th  grade,  the  clusters  of  occupstlone  and  then  hl|h«r  In 
spedallzstlon. 

Now,  I  first  sterted  «y  show  with  tinker  toye  and  just  ao  I'll 
not  loae  ay  Image,  I  would  like  to  use  then  to  lllustrete  thla  point. 
ThU  may  be  the  world  of  work  at  the  flrat  grade  leVel,  and  there  are 
joba  In  here  and  all  aorta  of  thlnga;  aad  we  may  have  to  telk  about 
then  from  K  through  alxth  about  the  world  of  work  and  the  many  oppor- 
tunities.   But  as  he  etarta  moving  up  the  echedule,  then  we  want  him 
to  think  about  a  cluster,  ao  we'll  take  aoM  of  thla  off  and  look  at 
a  cluster. 

A  cluster  might  be  In  the  family  of  medicine  or  the  family  of 
agriculture,  homemaklng,  merchandlalng  -  might  be  a  large  family  In 
that  you  may  have  large  famillea.    For  example,  take  the  field  of 
medicine.    We  have  a  cluster  here  that  must  require  degrees— aome 
of  them  eight  years  of  higher  learning— some  of  th«m  two,  three,  and 
four.    So  let's  break  this  down  to  a  cluster  that  we  deal  with  in 
the  area  school. 

This  might  be  a  cluster  of  what  we  refer  to  in  the  area  achooU 
as  service  occupations  in  the  field  of  medicine.    If  one  of  these 
jobs  starts  out  with  a  nurse's  aid,  it  might  end  as  a  practical  nurae, 
dental  assistant,  dental  technician,  operating  room  technician.  It 
might  include  the  porter,  janitorial  work  and  so  on.    This  would  be 
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•  cluitar  o£  aarvica  occupation*.    And  M  you  aova  through  thia, 
tha  idaal  vay  would  ba  to  atudy  tha  information  and  lat  his  aalact. 
ThU  would  ba  tha  clustar  o£  prograM.    Aa  ht  novas  through  hara, 
ha  «ay  dacfSa  that  ha  can  b«  ^  PH.  LW;  thia  acy  ba  hia  goal,  but 
it  will  raUta  to  all  the  othart.    Our  educational  prograaa  as  ve 
■ova  through  thia  ahould  ral&te  to  tha  Job  that  ha  aalacta. 

Thia  U  a  big,  changing  world,  and  to  illustrate  thia  point- 
why  do  we  need  thie?    Well,  mf  deddy  wee  e  fenier  beticelly;  he 
teught  echool  eoat.    But  you  didn't  heve  to  tell  me  whet  hie  job 
wes;  I  could  tell  you.    Now,  I  heve  e  eenior  who'e  gredueting  froa 
high  echool,  end  I  hevt  e  Junior,  one  in  the  eighth  grede,  end  one 
in  the  eecond  grede.    Now  yeer  before  lest  I  spent  thirteen  weeks 
St  Holidsy  HilU  Resort  in  Croeevillt.    Uet  week  I  wes  In  Elixebethton. 
The  week  before,  I  ves  in  Tri-Cit ies;  the  week  before  thet  I  wes  in 
Knoxville,  end  I  get  to  etey  in  the  better  aotcU.    Now,  check  sny 
of  thsss  four  childrsn  snd  go  hoae  end  tell  thea  whet  ay  Job  ie  end 
how  I  eetn  e  living.    It  eounde  more  like  e  vecetion  to  thea.  Where 
ere  you  going  to  be?    And  finelly  they  get  to  where  they  never  esk 
where  I  sa.  Just  when  sre  you  coaing  bsck.    No  idee  rsslly. 

What  srs  you  rsfsrrsd  to  st  home?    Teecher  or  Just  whst  you  do, 
aonny  snd  dsddy.    We  aust  get  thie  inforaetion  ecroee  ebout  the  world 
of  work.    It'e  eo  coaplex  we  cennot  obeerve  it.    It  looks  like  my 
tinker  toye.    So  through  here  we  must  give  then  eome  type  of  experience. 
The  ideel  wey  ie  for  the  etudent  to  etert  down  here  who  knowe  he'e 
going  to  be  e  medical  doctor.   We  go  through  here  end  give  hia  infor- 
aetion ebout  this  end  then  he  gete  experience,  end  then  he  goee  on. 
Thie  would  be  the  ideel  wey.    A  good  progrsa.    It  coapleaente  ell  the 
wey.    But  he  doeen*t  know.    But  the  danger,  in  piece  of  tsking  the 
idee  wey  hss  bsen  pointed  out,  he  ie  going  to  Icevc  us.    And  we 
etill  heve  over  30  percent  leeving  before  the  eighth  grede  eccording 
to  Mr.  Dunn'e  erticle.    Drope  out  of  school. 

Now,  treditionelly,  we  have  eaid  that  if  he  Iceves  school,  this 
is  bsd.   We  would  heve  helped  hia  if  he  hed  stsycd  with  us.    I  heerd 
one  doctor  in  en  education  field  ststc  chet  eome  people  didn't  have 
eense  enough  to  be  dropoute;  they  Just  endured  eny  kind  of  cducetionel 
program  beceuse  someone  told  hia  it  wee  good.    So  reelly,  part  of  our 
dropouts  ere  not  the  etudent;  it  is  our  fault.    So  if  he  drope  out, 
we  ehould  let  hia  enter  beck  in  et  the  eame  point.    He  should  be  able 
to  coae  beck  to  our  educational  prograa.    But  can  he? 

Mrs.  Young,  in  my  home  county,  thev  geve  her  the  Job  of  teeching 
to  get  e  high  school  diploma.    She  went  to  the  high  school  end  taught 
sixth  grede  level.    So  every  eftemoon,  *he  had  to  get  all  her  books, 
go  to  the  high  school,  teech  that  night,  and  bring  than  back.    But  'it 
was  highly  successful.    The  next  year,  pHp  said,  "I'll  teach  it,  but 
I  m  not  transporting  all  this  Junk  over  there  and  back  end  forth; 
they  cen  come  to  my  room  or  else."    And  it  wes  a  total  failure.  The 
forty-yeer  old  didn't  «nt  to  sit  in  a  sixth  grade  room.    Now  he  aay 
need  to  read  "Mary  Had  a  Little  Lamb",  but  if  it  is  a  forty-year  old 
man  and  if  you're  going  to  keep  his  interest,  Mary  better  have  some- 
thing besides  a  little  lamb.    So  we've  got  to  have  materials,  interesting 
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and  on  th«  proptr  Itvtl.   Wt*vt  got  to  h«vt  thm  proptr  tnvlrooMnt 
of  tAch  oiM  of  thMt  for  hia  to  com  b«ck  Into  our  clMtroos*  Vhir« 
dots  tht  class roo«  stop?   What  Is  tha  laaming  altuatlon?    Do  va 
raally  hav*  to  hava  a  classroM?    Tha  Labor  Dapartaant  la  looking 
at  thla  total  thing  of  training  for  asploy«ant»  and  Abraham  Lincoln 
aald  that  aducatad  paopla  suat  work  and  tha  Labor  DapartMnt  la  not 
too  Intaraatad  In  tha  rlaaaroos*    If  you  gat  tha  opportunity,  Eaataaa 
has  an  axcallant  aat-up  which  thay  call  Salf-Taach  Gantara  for 
asployaas  to  com  In.    So  what  ara  tha  trands  In  tha  davalopMnt? 
Va'va  got  to  look  at  a  ruabar  of  thlnga*    Wa  think  In  our  curriculum 
davalopMnt  that  va  ara  trying  to  davalop  what  rafar  to  aa  **praacrlptlon 
coursa  outllnaa".    If  tha  atudant  comm  In  at  a  cartaln  laval»  lat*a 
atart  hia  at  thla  laval*  and  It  aounds  raal  good  to  talk  about  and 
wa'ra  aaklng  prograaa »  but  It 'a  hard  to  changa  your  lnatructora»  and 
va'ra  not  gat ting  all  tht  prograaa  that  va  daalra»  naturally. 

Too  Mny  atudanta  are  rapaatlng  tha  aaM  Mtarlala— too  aany  In 
your  aecondary  progrMa»  too  aany  In  your  poat-aacondary»  and  avan 
in  alSMntary;  you'll  find  a  graat  daal  of  rapaatlng  of  tha  aany  thlnga 
that  thay  hava  baen  expoaad  to. 

l*va  coverad  currlculua  and  thla  and  that  and  aoMthlng  elae» 
so  1  can  tall  you  all  1  know  about  aoat  anything  In  a  vary  abort  tlaa. 
You're  going  to  gat  the  total  wo rka  avldantly.    1  would  Ilka  to  aove 
from  thla  to  the  aubjact  of  motivation  at  thla  point.    Vhan  you  vlalt 
a  coo^anyt  thay  aay  sand  ac  a  paraon  who 'a  aotlvatad.    What  la  Mtlva- 
tlon  and  what  do  we  In  tha  achool  have  to  do  with  It  or  do  about  It? 

Tanneaaea  Eastaan»  In  chacklng  with  their  check  llat  of  thalr 
enployeea»  haa  llated  here  about  aeven.    Tha  flrat  one  aaya  "Application 
to  Work"  which  la  "atlckablllty".    Tha  aacond  ona»  the  "Quality  of 
Work**;  the  third  one»  "Speed  of  Work";  the  fourth  ona»  *1l0fw  Doaa  He 
Follow  Inatructlona";  the  fifth  one»  ''Initiative**;  tha  alxth  ona» 
**Conduct  on  the  Job**;  and  the  aeventh  one»  **Ralatlonahlp  to  Otbara*'. 

We  aust  start  losing  at  the  thlnga  at  which  other  peopla  look. 
One  authority  aald  that  If  you  take  a  p«raon  and  reaove  every  trait 
or  ability  he  has  and  leava  hla  with  being  activated »  It  will  not 
take  hla  long  to  develop  back  all  the  othar  thlnga  he  needs.  But 
If  you  leave  hla  with  all  of  hla  othar  abllltlea  and  take  away  hU 
■otlvatlon*  he  haa  no  will  to  thlnk»  no  desire  to  llva»  no  courage 
to  develop*  no  purpoae  of  action*  and  no  action  of  purpoaa.  So 
aotlvatlon  la  highly  laportant,  but  In  our  traditional  ayateM  1 
will  accuse  the  educatora  of  doing  (If  I  My  use  the  word)  the 
de^otlvatlng. 

A  study  waa  Mde  of  a  group  of  eaployeea:    What  do  you  want  out 
of  your  job?    The  first  thing  listed  was  aecurlty»  not  aonay.  It 
would  be  a  job  next  year.    Security  coMa  about  basically  by  aucceaa. 
However*  our  educational  systems*  the  traditional  type »  la  nofw  built 
upon  failure.    You  do  thla  or  you're  going  to  fall — or  yo*  do  thla 
or  you'll  be  sorry*    These  seldoa  accent  the  success;  the  threat  la 
usually  built  around  failure. 
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TKty  said  another  thing  that  th«x  vantad  was  intaraating  work. 
In  our  traditional  prograna,  it'a  juat  ao  you*ra  avaraga.    V«  don't 
look  for  vagra  to  Mka  or  cauaa  Inurast  in  our  prograaa.    But  tha 
aacond  thing  thay.  tha  aaployaas,  want  ia  intarasting  irork.    But  va 
•ay,  juat  ba  avaraga;  avtraga  tt<m  tha  top  to  tha  bottoM,  or  bottoa 
to  tha  top*    But  anothar  axprasaion*  and  I  think  avaraga  ia  good  in 
a  lot  of  thinga*  but  an  axflipla  ia  -  taka  a  aan  and  put  ona  foot  in 
ica  watar,  ona  foot  in  boiling  water,  and  on  tha  avarage  ha'a 
co«fortabla.    So  thara'a  a  lot  of  tivaa  avaraga  raally  doaan't  axlat 
and  ia  not  naadad. 

Anothar  thing  that  tha  aaployaaa  hava  pointad  out  ia  tha  apaed 
that  ha  «ovaa.    Our  traditional  progrfli  aaya,  endura  tvalve  yeara 
and  va'll  giva  you  a  diplona.    Stick  around.    So  raally  do  va 
encouraga  hia  in  our  traditional  prograna? 

A  raaaon  for  baing  happy  in  work  haa  bean  pointad  out  aa  job 
recognition  or  being  recognized.    In  noat  of  our  traditionel  program 
you  re  e  nwber;  you  aove  with  the  group.    Too  often  in  a  large 
inatitution  your  inatructor  never  knova  your  neae.    You  get  very 
little  recognition.    If  you're  reel  bed  or  reel  good,  you'll  get  a 
lot  of  recognition.    But  theae  ere  the  onea  we  give  recognition. 

The  fifth  thing  thet  I'd  like  to  point  out  here  ia  initiative. 
Treditionally  in  our  educetionel  progreaa,  initiative  wea  not  too 
iaportant  bcceuae  they'll  declere  ae  e  aocial  aoaething  end  proaote 
ae  enywey.    Ve  heve  aocial  proaotion,  and  you  don't  heve  to  heve  auch 
initietive  to  aove  in  thia  direction. 

The  aixth  one  I  would  like  for  you  to  conaidar  ia  tha  leek  of 
velue  of  work.    I  think  we  ere  living  in  e  aociety  todey  which  aaya, 
l  a  free;  1*11  do  aa  I  plaaae.'-'    I  think  thet  with  ell  the  atudiea 
and  everything  thet  we  heve  reed,  aen  ia  happy  when  he  ia  aerving 
and  of  aervice  to  aoaeone.    But  our  trend  in  Aaerice  todey  ia  aaying 
thet  aen  ia  happy  when  he  otfea  no  aan  anything.    So  pay  ell  your 
debta;  don't  be  obligeted;  don't  do  thia. 

I  aaw  a  little  certoon  the  other  day.    The  firat  grade  atudent 
waa  telling  hU  friend,  "School  ia  ell  right  if  you  can  juat  keep 
froa  getting  involved."   And  I  think  thia  ia  a  trend  today. 

We  ahould  be  involved  aa  a  aervice  to  our  people.    I  think  our 
educetionel  prograaa  have  aoved  in  e  direction  to  de-aotivete.  To 
uae  en  exaaple  over  here,  end  I  hope  thia  will  work;  it'a  a  new  one* 

...end  by  the  tlae  he  trevela  through  eight  yeera,  he 'a  got  hia 
de-aotlveted  cege  on.    You're  not  going  to  get  to  ae*    Not  et  ell. 
And  teking  theae  aix  thinga  that  we  have  telked  ebout,  we'll  let  the 
firat  bar  out  here  repreeent  the  leek  of  aecurity*    If  we  cen  give 
hia  aecurity  or  give  hia  •om  type  of  aucceaa,  we  can  roiove  thia* 
And  ao  failure  hea  de-aotivated  hia.    The  aecond  one,  let 'a  let  hia 
aove  end  recognize  hia  and  not  aeke  hia  fight  egeinst  the  everege 
of  everything.    Everything  ia  built  eround  the  everege.    What  about 
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tndurlng  for  to  many  y«««  btfort  you  gtt  •nywhtrt,   Ut  ought  to 
havt  an  tducatlonal  prograa  In  which  tht  tlat  factor  It  not  tht 
Mjor  factor.   Kt  ought  to  hav*  to«t  way  that  you  don't  havt  to 
be  at  tht  axtraiyt  top  or  tha  txtraat  bottov  to  ba  racognlsad  a* 
an  Individual.    But  aowa  way  wt  natd  to  r#cognlta  aach  atudant 
that  wa  hav«  Involvad,  and  wc  n«ad  to  flr.u  aoaw  way  to  do  this. 
And  wa  autt  find  toat  way  to  proaota  hla  on  hit  own  ability  and 
It  It  not  nacattary  for  Hu  to  tay  **I*a  frca  and  X  don't  ova 
anyona  anything.**    And  wa  auat  find  toat  v^y  to  lat  hla  find  a 
tcnaa  of  valua  In  tht  world  of  work,  to  be  of  tarvlca,  to  ba 
doing  toacthlng  that  It  aaanlngful.    How  aany  actlvltlat  In 
tchool  arc  aaanlngful?    But  wa  autt  find  thata  avanutt  to  do  thlt. 

Now  tha  bart  that  I  hava  llttad  hara,  and  1  havt  toac  handouts 
hera  that  you'r*  walcoaa  to  take,  I'd  tay  ara  raatona  why  wa,  tha 
aducacort,  arc  at  fault.    Tha  first  that  I'd  Ilka  to  touch  on  It 
when  you  pratant  toaathlng  n«w  In  tha  currlculua  davclopacnt  or  In 
teaching  and  the  teacher  will  tay,  *Vall,  we've  never  done  It  that 
way.**   Haven't  you  heard  that?    So  we've  got  to  get  rid  of  thlt 
excuse  by  your  Instructors  or  our  school  systaa.    **We've  never  dona 
It  that  way.**   This  whole  cosplex  that  you're  In  Is  soaiathlng  new. 
It's  never  been  done  that  way  before,  and  there  will  be  soaa  people 
against  It  for  that  reason. 

Another  one:    You  ask  soaeone  to  try  soaethlng  new  and  they'll 
say  "Gee,  we're  just  not  ready  for  that.    You're  aovlng  too  fast.** 
So  we  aust  get  this  out  of  the  ainds  of  our  staff.    **Ua*re  just  not 
ready  for  It.    Don't  give  ae  that  type  stuff;  we're  not  ready  for  It." 

The  other  one  Is  one  I  think  we  hear  all  the  tlae.  *Va're 
doing  all  right  without  It;  we're  doing  fine.    What's  wrong  with 
you,  trying  to  change  everything.    We've  dona  all  right;  I'll  stand 
on  ay  record.** 

"I  had  three  to  start  In  college.    How  aany  quit?    Oh,^X  don't 
know.    But  that's  a  good  percentage;  we're  doing  all  r^ght." 

This  one  **trled  It  once;  It  just  won't  work".    Tried  It  once. 
Another  one  Is  a  good  catch*all.    Most  anything  you  think  about 
costs  aoney.    That's  one  reason  all  these  things  didn't  cost  a 
whole  lot  In  ay  daionstratlon.    '"Why  don't  we  do  so  and  so?  It 
just  sl^tly  costs  too  auch.**   Now  this  is  at  the  administrator  s 
level.    And  then  If  none  of  those  work,  we  coae  up  with  this  one: 
"It's  just  not  ay  responsibility.    Not  in  ay  job  description;  don  t 
talk  to  ae  about  that.** 

Now,  If  we  can  get  our  little  aan  out  (and  I  hope  this  part 
works  well  'cause...)  here*s  our  little  fellow.    We've  got  hla 
around  to  the  point  of  not  being  activated.    What  are  we  going  to 
do  to  aake  hla  becoae  activated.    You're  going  to  have  to  try  a 
nua^er  of  things.    What '11  work  for  one  person  won't  work  for  another. 
So  no  prescriptions  In  it.   You  know  you've  got  to  add  a  little 
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tOMthlns.   tf«*d  aIU  to  ict  him  aetlvttftd,  but  this  out  4oMn*t 
work.    I  ctrttlnly  Koft  tliU  ont  dots.    And  to  If  vt  gtt  tht  right 
out,  v«*r«  golns  to  ll^t  hta  up.    TtiMO  look  tht  to  this 

toAchtr  CM  say  I  uMd  tho  Mtorlols  tho  smo  way*  but  you*v« 
to  got  tho  right  froicription.  Tou*vo  got  to  odd  to  hi*  what  will 
Mko  hia  int<»rttttd;  thtro*t  no  Mglc  foraulo  to  it.   And  you  «• 
counooloro  roolitt  that  thU  ii  toMthing  that  wist  b«  dont  indivi* 
dually  aad  a  groat  daal  of  atudy  and  thinga  aoat  ba  dona  to  do  thia. 
tut  traditionally,  wa  hava  talkad  about  our  activitiaa  of  grouping. 
It'a  raal  good;  juat  giva  m  a  group  of  paopla  all  tha  a«a.  Giva 
m  aeaa  that  ara  giftad,  nothing  aUa.    I  want  than  all  tha  a«a. 
Vm  againat  grouping  in  ona  way,  and  in  another  way*  Vm  for  it, 
And  ao  I'd  lika  to  praaant  to  you  wy  parfactly  hoMganaous  grouping. 

Mow  thaaa  ara  axactly  tha  awa;  aaaa  ability  and  avary thing. 
Wo '11  aaaiM  thia.    Now  thU  ia  ay  littla  claaarooa  and  Vm  going 
to  work  with  thas.    So  I  pick  thU  ona  out  and  work  with  hi*.  Now 
tha  problem  child  gata  in  troubla  and  Mr.  Avtraga  doaan*t  gat  any- 
thing.   Sc  I'll  aay  I'll  go  tha  othar  wiy.    1*11  work  with  tha 
probUa  child  and  tha  ganiua  cauaaa  troubla.    I*d  lika  to  hava  a 
rooaful  of  thaaa  thraa.    Nothing  buga  tha«,  good  or  bad.  Thay'ra 
juat  thara.   Thay'ra  nica  to  work  with,  no  difficultiaa  at  all  but 
than  I  try  to  work  with  thia  fallow,  that  nut  cauaaa  troubla.  And 
if  I*a  ona  of  thaaa  do-good  taachara  who  aaya  that  thU  atudant  can 
Mka  it  without  aa,  I'n  going  to  work  with  thia  ona.   Wall,  thaaa 
ovar  hara  atart  whittling  up  tha  daak  bacauaa  thay  don't  hava  any- 
thing to  do.   tfa  cannot  davalop  raally  at  thia  point.   Now,  aayba 
wa'll  gat  to  whara  wa  can  taat  than  all  and  hava  thaa  all  nica  and 
naat  in  tha  aaaa  packaga,  but  I  doubt  aarioualy  that  wa'll  avar  do 
thia.    I  doubt  that  wa'll  avar  coaa  cloaa  to  thia  typa  of  grouping. 

Thara  ara  a  graat  daal  of  thinga  that  can  ba  dona  by  grouping 
and  by  lactura,  ate.    Now  tha  tradition  ia  to  get  thaa  in  tha  roon, 
to  aova  thaa  all  alika.    I  hava  with  aa  a  littla  poaa.    If  you 
havan*t  aaan  it,  thara'll  ba  a  copy.    It'a  two  pagaa:  I'a  not  going 
to  road  it  all. 

*^Thm  Calf  Path**  -  to  paraphraaa  thia,  ona  day  a  calf  ran  off 
in  tha  wooda  and  tha  old  faiwar  had  to  go  and  bring  it  back.  Aftar 
that,  thara  caaa  a  huntar  who  followad  tha  trail;  aftar  that,  a 
wafton  followad  tha  trail;  aftar  that,  a  hard  of  ahaap ;  aftar  that, 
a  wagon  train,  ate.    And  today  tha  path  of  tha  calf  ia  tha  aain 
thoroughfara.    Now  ara  wa  guilty  of  thia  in  our  aducatloaal  prograit 
Ara  wa  following  tha  path  of  tha  calf? 

I  think  in  curriculua  davalopaant  wa  auat  look  at  thia  and  wa 
auat  look  at  tha  individual  naada  of  aach  atudant  that  wa  ara  par- 
aittad  to  hava.    I  think  that  U  tha  right  word  to  aay  —  ''paraittad 
to  hava**. 

I*a  aoving  to  tha  next  phaaa.    I'd  lika  to  play  the  role  of  a 
taachar  and  I'd  like  to  preaent  to  you  ay  claaa.    Give  you  a  little 
eaae  hiatory  of  aoae  of  thaa.    And  to  preaent  to  you  thia  phaaa. 
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I*a  soins  CO  Mt  bccclM  for  thm  tcu4«cic«  md  cht  kaovlt^f*  or 
•kill  chat  ch«y  hav*  vill  bt  cIm  vactr  cliac't  in  chM.  So  I'd 
liko  to  prMMC  chrot  O)  to  you. 

Sm  chit  oMt   H«*t  up  CO  tnuff •  get  tb*  right  aMunt; 

ht'o  thft  good  «v«r«g«  otudMC.    Vory  good  oc^tdMt. 

Hora'a  MkOCKtr  om  just  llk«  hi».    Ho'o  m  av«r«go  tcydrat* 
but  h«  bad  croublo  Imt  yoar  *iid  hat  put  cKt  lid  on.    *11a  don*t 
want  no  nora  avor  what  ha*a  gaccia'.** 

Hov  thia  liccla  fallow  haa  dona  praccy  wall  but  ha '11  navar 
fit  in  tha  group.    Thara'a  so«a  thing  a  lightly  diffarant  about  hla; 
and  va're  going  to  handla  hla  diffarantly  bacaiUa  ha'a  not  a  group 
"flttar-lnnar**.   You  can  tall  by  looking  at  him.   Ha'a  tha  wrong 
color*  tha  wrong  writing,  and  avarything.   Ha  juat  doaan't  fit  In. 

I'd  lika  to  praaant  two  (2)  «ora.   Now  you  can  tall  that  thaaa 
two  ara  fro«  tha  a«a  family «  ansa  ba^ground  and  avarything.  Ihia 
on«  ia  a  good  attidantt  doaa  all  right.   Yc  t  can  tall  by  looking  at 
chla  that  thara'a  a  littla  ao«athlng  wrong  with  hla.    Now,  Mra. 
Hoggriaala  told  aa  -  aha  had  hla  in  claaa  laat  yaar  -  aha  thinka 
that  ha'a  an  unwantad  child.    In  othar  wordOi  ha'a  an  accidantj  and 
he  got  into  ay  claaa  by  accidant.    If  ha  ataya  in  ay  claaa  it  will 
la  puraly  by  accidant*  bacauaa  I 'a  going  to  gat  rid  of  hla. 

Mow,  hara  ara  two  joya  t^  hava.    Look  how  wida  opan  thay  ara. 
thay'ra  raady*  willing  and  aagar  for  anything.    It  doaan't  aattar 
what.    Oh|  if  I  only  had  a  claaarooa  full  of  thaaa.   Uottl^*t  it 
ba  wondarf  ul7 

Now,  I  want  ycu  to  look  at  thaaa  two.    Thay'va  got  atuff  in 
thaa  and  thay'va  got  Uda  on  thaa.   Thay'ra  troubla  aakara.  Thay 

wara  in  Mra.   •  I  battar  not  uaa  har  naaa  •  claaa.  Cvary 

yaar  whan  I  gat  atudanta  froa  that  claaa  I  hava  to  undo  avarything 
tl.Bt  poor  voaaa  doaa.    If  I  could  juat  gat  all  thia  liquid  out  of 
thai  and  gat  tha  right  in.    But  it  takaa  half  tha  yaar  to  undo  what 
aha 'a  dona  to  thaa. 

Mr.  Sporta,  athlata.    All  ha  thinka  about  la  aporta.  Ha'a 
odd-ahapad,  all  auaclaa*  too  big*  doaan't  fit  in*  and  ha'll  giva 
aa  troubla  frea  tha  word  go.   And  look,  ha  doaan't  avan  hava  tha 
right  color  aatarial.   You  can  aaa  it*a  all  aporta  in  tha  traditional 

color . 

Now,  hara'a  ona  froa  tha  right  aida  of  tha  tracka.    Ob*  juat 
a  joy.   lut  tha  trcubla  ia  that  ha  thinka  ha*a  too  good  for  ua  hara. 
Ha'a  evan  got  tha  wrong  alightly  colorad  aatarial.    Ha'a  got  a  top 
on,  and  whan  you  taka  that  off*  it 'a  avan  aaallar. 

Cuta  but  duab.    It  would  ba  a  joy  to  ^4ve  har  in  claaa.  Sha 
juat  aita  around  and  aakaa  tha  placa  cuta.   tfa  will  gat  along  fina* 
but  aha'a  juat  about  all  aha  can  taka.   But  raally  cuta;  juat  a  joy 
to  work  with  and  ^hat'a  all.   ruta  but  duab. 
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He  h«s  got  a  physlcAl  handicap  and  v«  just  don't  talk  about 
it.    I  doa*t  want  the  rest  of  the  class      know.    There  It  not  a 
thing  in  the  world  I  can  dc  for  him.    It  it  the  adninistration's 
headAche  because  they  don**  have  a  prograa  for  this  type  of  perton 
and  ve  just  let  Mb  sit  here.    My  conscience  doesn't  bother  ae. 
It*s  the  school's  fault  that  he  is  not  being  helped. 

Vellt  they  are  all  about  t!ie  sm;  case  frcn  the  SMe  background, 
but  they  coae  fro«  a  different  school  and  I  m  not  sure  about  the 
content.    This  one  has  the  lid  on.   Not  auch  is  going  to  happen  to 
hi«.    I  can't  help  hia  a  great  deal.    Hope  you  can  tell  froa  this 
one  exactly  what  is  wrong.   She  talks.    You  can  s«e  its  dental 
powders.    All  the  tiae,  talks  all  the  tiae.    You  can't  tell  whether 
she  has  learned  anything  or  not  because  it  Is  all  covered  up  with 
her    gab  and  when  she  takes  a  tett  she  just  writes  pages  and  pages 
and  pages.    So  you  never  know. 

Here  are  two  lovers.    You  have  got  to  wat^  \hm  now.    All  they 
think  about  is  boys  and  girU  and  you  better  keep  your  eye  on  thca 
because  if  you  turn  around,  you  can't  tell  what's  going  on  and  we 
can't  have  anything  like  that.    So  you  aust  watch  these  students. 
These  two  particularly.    They've  told  ae  about  those. 

This  is  just  an  unlucky  faaily.    Just  a  poor  child.    You  can 
see  that  everything  about  it  is  wrong.    Vrong  color  ^d  everything. 
Caae  froa  the  —  well  we  don't  even  talk  about  her  parents  and  the 
things  that  she  does.    We  just  don't  talk  about  it.    I  hope  that  I 
can  sit  her  by  herself  where  she  won't  bother  anybody  eUe.    Oh,  1 
do  hope  that  she  doesn't  coae  to  school  very  auch  because  she  is 
just  trouble  all  the  way. 

This  one,  oh,  it's  all  right.  Ve  will  get  around  to  i;:  later. 

All  of  you  have  had  this  one;  the  aedicine  bottle.  Evidently 
her  uncle  is  a  doctor.    She  can  bring  aore  excuses.   She's  always 
sick  on  the  day  of  a  test  and  never  coMt  review  day.    She  ha£  a 
headache;  she  takes  aspirin  like  they  were  going  out  of  style  and 
she  is  always  a  headache;  she  can  just  get  her  application  and 
recelpu  and  everything  froa  anybody  at  anytiae. 

This  one  I  would  lik*  to  wait  and  introduce  to  you  later.  Now, 
after  I  have  introduced  the  class,  I  would  like  to  introduce  to  you 
the  faculty  or  soae  types  uf  faculty. 

First  of  all,  I  would  like  tc  introduce  the  teacher  who  has 
all  the  degrees,  all  the  training.   Now,  she  aay  have  never  gone 
to  college  but  one  day  but  you  would  never  know  it  to  hear  her  taJk. 
And  she.  or  he,  is  well  equipped  •  got  a  lot  of  infomation  -  loaded. 
About  all  they  have  got.    She  is  going  to  say  to  the  clast,  ''Now 
class,  pay  attention.    I  aa  going  to  give  it  to  you  once;  you  get 
it."    And  so  she  just  sprays  thea;  just  all  at  one  tiae.    Noif,  if 
th«y  don't  open  up  their  lids  and  take  it,  that's  just  perfectly 
all  right.    I  just  can't  keep  wasting  ay  aaterial  on  you  if  you 
don't  pay  attention. 
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This  dear  tcadkcr  had  teacher  education  courses  and  we  vlll» 
I  su^*»  call  her  •frying  or  Oylng**.    I  don't  know  which.    But  she 
knovs  exactly  how  to  do  It.    Soaeone  has  told  her  you  can  work  with 
Individuals  and  so  she  is  (olns  to.    She  Is  going  to  we  around 
the  roos  and  work  with  Individuals.    She  Is  just  going  to  pour  It 
on  thsM.    If  It  runs  off.  that's  all  rlglit;  If  It  gets  ln»  that's 
all  right.    Nov  notice  this  little  fellow  a  while  ago.   You  notice, 
be  has  a  handicap  and  he  doesn't  ever  retain  a  thing.    He  takes  It 
m  but  It  just  keeps  going  through .    But  chat's  all  right,  he  got 
it.    Now  these  are  just  real  willing  students  here»  but  stlil  you 
see  it  keeps  cosing  out  and  by  the  tiM  you  get  around  to  exaa  day. 
he  doesn't  know  any  aore  than  he  did  the  first  day  you  had  hte.  He 
has  just  got  a  slow  leak.   He  is  ready  every  day.    ThU  other  joyful 
one »  too »  has  a  siailar  le^»  slailar  trouble.    But  he  is  willing, 
cooperative.    Oh»  ay!    He  would  help  you  do  anything. 

These  are  the  type  of  approaches  that  we  have  used.    But  you 
as  counselors  and  all  the  others  know  that  these  two  types  will 
help  soae  but  you  are  going  to  have  to  take  all  the  skill  that  you 
have.    First  of  all»  we  have  to  find  out »  like  getting  you  out  of 
the  box,  how  do  you  get  hU  cap  off.    It  aay  take  a  lot  of  tests. 
It  aay  take  a  hoae  visit.    It  aay  take  -  I  don't  know  what»  but 
we  have  to  get  the  top  off  first.    This  one,  it  alght  even  cause 
you  to  becoae  interested  in  sports  to  get  throu^  to  hia  and  get 
hia  opened  up.    It  alght  take  a  session  with  the  coach.    TMs  one» 
where  you  will  have  to  undo  what  other  people  have  done.    I  can't 
get  hia  open  so  we  will  have  soae  failures.    Here  again,  we  want 
true  success  stories  and  not  fictitious.    Not  like  social  proaotion. 
But  If  you  were  to  get  the  top  off »  you  as  a  counselor  aay  have  to 
becoae  the  funnel  to  help  that  ceacher  -  and  especially  in  the  case 
of  the  one  that  Is  so  far  above  everybody.    It  is  real  needful  but 
if  that  doesn't  work  too  well»  you  will  have  to  use  the  aedidne 
dropper  to  get  the  aaterial  in  here.   But  at  least  if  we  are  putting 
soae  in»  we  are  not  wasting  his  tiae  and  we  are  not  causing  hia  to 
becoae  lost  in  the  educational  world. 

Oh>  I  forgot  to  aention  one  other  type  of  student.    Here  he 
is.    I  had  hia  in  algebra  one  tiae  and  it  was  his  third  year  to 
have  it.    He  said  that  he  was  going  to  teach  it  next  year  because 
he  had  it  longer  than  I.   So,  this  is  what  he  does.   You  turn  your 
back  and  he  helps  with  the  class.    That's  all  he  is  interested  in 
-  just  to  take  over  when  you  are  gone. 

I  think  these  are  the  types  of  students  and  what  we  are  trying 
to  point  out  with  the  different  shape  bottles  -  soae  of  thai  very 
clos^  to  the  SMe»  especially  in  the  area  sdiools.   We  have  the 
advantages  and  the  responsibilities  to  break  traditions.   We  do  not 
have  as  aany  foraal  things  that  we  aust  do.   We  can  let  a  student 
enter  in  at  any  tiae »  drop  out  at  anytiae.    Therefore*  we  are  trying 
to  build  prescription  course  outlines  and  each  one  of  thea  leads  to 
a  payroll  job.   We  hope  he  can  study  v'th  us  three  aonths;  he  will 
be  Mployable.    If  he  c«i  stay  with  us  two  years »  he  will  be  eaploy- 
able  at  a  higher  level.   Now.  this  takes  a  greet  deal  of  change  in 
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tradition  and  change  of  thought  and  approach.    It  also  takes  teas- 
work.    We  are  constantly  looking  at  this,  but  the  teamwork  approach 
takes  a  research  development  -  finding  things  about  our  students* 
getting  background  infoimation  on  then  and  being  able  to  work  with 
them  as  individuals.    We  have  had  the  opportunity  to  have  no  more 
than  20  per  instructor.    I  think  it  is  coning  in  all  types  and  all 
le r^ls  of  education  to  work  with  the  individual. 

I  would  like  to  end  by  reading  a  paraphrasing  of  this  story 
aost  of  you  have  heard »  "The  Animal  School". 

Once  upon  a  time  the  animals  decided  they  must  do  something 
heroic  to  meet  the  problems  of  the  changing  world  so  they  organized 
a  school.    They  adoped  the  activity  program  and  the  curriculun 
consisted  of  running*  climbing*  swimming,  flying;  to  make  it  easy 
to  administrate  all  the  animals  had  to  take  all  subjects. 

The  duck  wos  excellent  in  swimming.  In  fact»  he  was  better 
than  the  teacher.    But  he  made  only  passing  grades  in  flying  and 

was  very  poor  in  running.    Since  he  was  slow  in  running,  he  had  # 
to  stay  after  school  and  drop  out  of  swiaiing  in  order  to  practice 
running.    This  was  kept  up  until  the  webs  of  his  fet  were  worn  and 
he  was  only  average  in  swimni'ig  but  average  was  accepted  by  the 
School  and  nobody  worried  about  it,  except  the  duck. 

The  rabbit  started  at  the  top  of  the  class  in  running  but  had 
a  nervous  breakdown  because  of  so  much  make-up  work  in  swinning.  ^ 
The  squirrel  was  excellent  in  climbing  until  he  developed  frustra- 
tions in  the  flying  class  because  the  teacher  made  him  start  at 
the  ground  *ip  instead  of  the  treetop  down.    He  also  developed  a 
Charley  horse  from  over  exertion  and  got  a  C  in  climbing  and  a  D 
in  running.    The  eagle  was  the  problem  child.    He  was  disciplined 
severely.    In  the  cll«bir7  class  he  beat  everyone  to  the  top  of 
the  tree  but  insisted  on  his  own  way  to  get  up  there  and  this  pro- 
voked the  teacher. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  the  abnormal  eel  could  swim  exceedingly 
well,  run,  fly,  and  climb  a  little  and  had  the  highest  average  and 
was  the  valedictorian.    The  prairie  dog  stayed  out  of  school  and 
fought  the  taxes  levied  because  they  would  not  add  digging  and 
burrowing  to  the  curriculum.    They  apprenticed  the  children  to  the 
badgers  and  later  joined  the  groundhogs  and  gophers  and  started  a 
successful  prj*rate  school. 

t  thank  you. 

WtE}    See  Appendix,  pages  155  -  161  for  Handouts. 
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INTRODUCTICm  TO  STUDENT  SERVICES 

Mr.  Lee  Rotenberry 
Supervisor  of  Student  Services 
Area  Vocatlonal-Techalcal  School 
Nashville*  Tennessee 


Thank  you  Mr.  Phlpps  and  nenbers  of  the  counseling  profession. 
It  Is  Indeed  our  pleasure  to  be  with  you  this  afternoon  and  to  give 
you  an  Insight  Into  the  vocational  training  In  the  Nashville  Area 
Vocational-Technical  School.    The  reason  we  are  concerned  with  your 
particular  job  and  the  responsibility  ve  have  is  that  over  half  of 
the  hifih  school  graduates  do  not  attend  academic  colleges. 

According  to  a  survey  conducted  by  Dr.  Janes  B.  Conant,  former 
President  of  Harvard  College  and  author  of  The  Comprehensive  Hi^ 
School — A  Second  Report  to  Interested  Citizens,  55. 9X  of  the 
graduates  of  the  1965  class  of  some  18,500  schools  did  not  go  to 
four-year  academic  or  two-year  academic  schools.    So  55. 9X  of  our 
high  school  graduates  were  either  involved  in  vocational  training 
or  NO  training.    Dr.  Conant,  in  an  earlier  book.  The  Child,  The 
Parent,  and  The  State,    makes  a  very  definite  statement  to  us  in 
the  counseling  profession.    "The  Attendant  in  the  Serivce  Station, 
The  Leader  in  Industry,  The  President  of  a  Big  Business  have  the 
same  responsibility  and  privilege  when  they  close  the  curtain  in 
the  polling  booth,  and  they  are  taxpayers.    They  are  the  ones  who 
help  us  to  initiate  the  vocational  educational  system,  to  develop 
our  way  of  life,  and  to  identify  the  responsibilities  th%t  we  have." 

In  1963,  the  State  of  Tennessee  inaugurated  a  vocational 
training  program  which  included  the  Nashville  Area  Vocational- 
Technical  School.    I  do  not  mean  that  we  waited  until  1963  to  have 
a  vocational  training  program,  but  it  was  in  1963  that  the  school 
in  Nashville  was  incorporated  in  the  state  program.  Our 
responsibility  according  to  the  State  of  Tennessee  Vocational- 
Educational  Board  is  that  we  are  to  train,  we  are  to  retrain,  aiid 
we  are  to  upgrade  citizens  of  Tennessee  in  order  for  them  to 
become  productive  taxpayers  and  laborers— workers  in  the  labor 
market. 

Ue  have    one  of  the  greatest  advantages  in  the  State  of 
Tennessee  and  in  Middle  Tennessee  by  our  natural  resources,  our 
citizenry.    And  because  of  our  citizenship  and  those  that  are 
involved  it  behooves  us   of  the  Nashville  Area  Vocational-Technical 
School  to  prepare  our  students,  to  enhance  our  faculty,  and  to 
inform  our  locale,  as  far  as  the  industry  is  concerned,  of  the 
three-phase  responsibility  that  we  have  in  fulfilling  the  need  for 
training,  retraining,  or  upgrading  of  our  citizens.    So  this  is 
our  responsibility  and  herein  lies  the  vast  job  that  we  have  to 
io»    Ue  cannot  do  this  job  alone.    The  responsibility  lies  within 
the  association  of  the  counselors  of  our  hi^  schools  and  our 
junior  high  schools  in  the  recognition  and  the  wanting  to  do  those 
things  which  are  best  for  the  44  percent  of  our  student  bodies  who 
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are  going  to  an  academic  educational  system  and  to  the  55.9  percent 
who  will  not  go  to  our  academic  school. 

Our  responsibility  starts  as  soon  as  we  can  first  have  contact 
with  those  who  are  interested  in  vocational  training.    We  do  not 
always  get  them  until  after  they  have  had  two  years  in  some  of  our 
academic  colleges.    And  then  we  get  them  and  they  know  what  they 
want.    They  cone  to  us  and  we  try  to  do  what  we  can  to  help  them. 
Our  students  are  not  necessarily  high  school  graduates,  and  they 
are  not  necessarily  high  school  dropouts  because  we  have  college 
dropouts.    Some  cannot  afford  college  and  some  are  not  accepted 
in  our  academic  system.    Ve  get  those  who  are  retired  from  some 
other  program  and  who  want  to  gp  ahead.    Nashville  has  not  been 
hit  by  the  closing  of  industry  as  some  of  our  larger  cities  and 
larger  Northern  cities  have  been.    Therefore,  we  have  not  had  the 
challenge  in  the  absolute  retraining  of  employees.    But  this  could 
happen  to  us.    If  we  do  a  good  enough  job  in  the  other  areas  maybe 
we  won't  have  to  face  and  cross  this  bridge  because  we  use  preventive 
maintenance  on  our  labor  force  before  it  happens.     So  in  our  area 
of  work,  we  need  your  help;  we  need  you  to  know  what  we  are  doing; 
we  need  to  work  together  for  the  benefit  of  our  future  taxpayers 
in  Middle  Tennessee. 

In  order  to  qualify  a  person  in  the  state  of  Tennessee,  it  is 
necessary  for  a  student  to  be  17  years  old.    If  he  has  not  finished 
high  school  he  must  have  been  out  of  high  school  for  at  least  one 
year  and  must  complete  an  application.    He  must  take  the  aptitude 
tests  and  must  have  a  job  objective.    There  must  be  a  reason  for 
him^eing  in  school  primarily  because  there  is  no  tuition  at  the 
Area  Vocational-Technical  School.    This  is  furnished  by  the  state 
of  Tennessee  and  by  the  taxpayers  who  make  our  jobs  available  to 
our  student  body. 

Now  within  our  school  in  Nashville  we  have  22  courses  available 
in  the  buildings  across  the  way  which  you  will  visit  on  Thursday 
and  Friday.    Quickly  let  me  give  you  a  rundown  on  them:    Auto  Body, 
Auto  Mechanics,  Cosmetics,  Child  Development,  Certified  Laboratory 
Assistant,  Drafting,  Food  Service,  Industrial  Electricity,  Radio 
and  Television,  Refrigeration  and  Air  Conditioning,  Machine  Shop, 
Tool  and  Die»  Office  Machine  Repair,  Bookkeeping,  Secretarial  and 
Clerical  in  Office  Occupations,  Unit  Record  Equipment  which  is  IBM 
or  Data  Processing,  Nursing  Assistant,  Welding,  Basic  Electricity, 
and  Watch  Making.    Now  I  have  listed  these  rather  fast  because  those 
of  you  from  high  schools  have  been  given  a  catalog  this  year. 
Mrs.  Holahouser  vi<«ited  twenty  of  the  high  schools  about  two  weeks 
ago  and  those  of  you  who  have  not  had  a  catalog,  we  have  one  for  you 
now  or  you  will  get  one  before  you  leave  before  the  end  of  the  week. 

We  are  very  fortunate  in  Middle  Tennessee  and  in  Nashville 
because  of  the  courses  that  we  have  to  offer  and  because  of  the 
association  of  the  two  schools,  the  Area  Vocational-Technical  School 
and  the  Naahville  State  Technical  Institute  being  side  by  side  in 
this  area.    We  have  a  vast  program  to  offer  in  the  various  fields  of 
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education.    Those  of  us  in  Middle  Tennessee  and  specifically  in 
Davidson  County  have  more  to  offer  and  to  keep  our  population 
educated  and  available  for  education  and  the  education  available  for 
them  than  nearly  anywhere  else  in  the  South  or  in  the  North. 

We  oxx^t  to  brag  a  little  and  now  is  my  time  to  do  a  little 
bragging.    Just  recently  a  man  who  represents  one  of  the  biggest 
industries  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  visited  with  us  in  our  facilities. 
When  we  had  finished  visiting  our  various'  classrooms,  he  came  back 
and  he  said,  "You  would  be  surprised  if  I  told  that  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
doesn't  have  anything  like  Nashville, Tennessee,  has  and  you  are  to 
be  commended."    We  feel  quite  proud,  but  we  feel  humble  because  we 
have  it  and  we  feel  like  that  it  Is  a  responsibility  to  use  it. 
All  of  us  need  to  be  informed  of  what  we  have,  how  it  is  available 
and  how  we  can  use  it  for  the  very  best  purpose  for  those  who  are 
our  young  men  and  women  and  those  who  need  to  be  retrained  in 
order  to  make  a  better  working  population  In  Middle  Tennessee. 

Now  Mrs.  Nancy  Holshouser  will  go  through  the  process  of 
testing  and  preparing  the  student  for  entry  into  the  school.  She 
has  her  degree  in  Home  Economics  from  David  Lipscomb  College  and 
has  done  work  at  MTSU.    She  is  our  little  peach  from  Alabama.  We 
are  proud  of  her  and  thankful  we  have  her.    Then  Mr.  Cliff  Huddleston, 
a  graduate  of  Harding  College  who  has  attended  Boston  University  as 
well  as  Feabody  College  and  whom  many  of  you  know,  will  take  the 
program  from  the  preparation  of  the  waiting  list,  the  orientation, 
and  the  student  entering  school.    We  will  then  have  a  question  and 
answer  session  so  during  the  program  If  you  have  a  question  please 
write  it  down  and  then  when  we  get  to  the  end  we  will  take  your 
questions  and  have  time  to  fulfill  that  responsibility. 

We  appreciate  so  much  your  coming,  for  the  opportunity  that 
has  been  ours  to  participate  in  this  program;  and  so  at  this 
particular  time,  may  I  present  Mrs.  Nancy  Holshouser. 
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RESUME  OF  THE  COMPLETE  GENERAL  APTITUDE  TEST  BATTERy 

Mrs.  Nancy  Holshouser,  Counselor 
Nashville  Area  Vocational-Technical  School 
Nashville,  Tennesaee 

The  test  that  we  give  at  the  Nashville  Area  Vocational- 
Technical  School  Is  the  General  Aptitude  Test  Battery  nore 
commonly  known  as  the  GATB  test.    It  was  Initiated  by  the  Man- 
power Development  Administration  In  Washington,  D.C.  several  years 
ago  as  an  occupational  placement  test.    This  test  Is  a  profile 
of  a  person's  natural  abilities  and  skills. 

When  the  applicant  comes  Into  our  office  he  Is  asked  to  fill 
out  an  application.    At  that  time,  we  have  a  chance  to  talk  to 
him  to  see  what  his  training  goals  are  and  to  schedule  him  for 
the  GATB  test.    The  test  Is  given  every  Tuesday  morning  and  twice 
a  month  on  Thursday  evening. 

The  two  booklets  you  are  receiving  are  Parts  I  and  II  of  the 
written  examination.    Please  do  not  write  In  any  of  these.    I  want 
you  to  glance  at  them  so  you  will  be  familiar  with  the  information 
we  use  for  testing  purposes.    I  would  also  like  for  you  to  take 
one  sheet  of  the  tablet  which  is  being  passed  around.    If  possible, 
everyone  needs  Book  I,  Book  II,  a  brown  answer  sheet,  a  sheet  from 
the  tablet,  and  a  pencil. 

Please  turn  to  Book  I  and  look  at  the  first  part  of  the  test 
which  is  name  comparison  or  clerical  perception.    You  will  notice 
that  in  this  part  of  the  test  the  applicant  has  to  discern  between 
likes  and  differences  in  names.    The  names  have  to  be  exactly  the 
same.    Contractions  and  misspellings  are  counted  as  a  difference. 
You  will  notice  on  the  brown  answer  sheet  that  there  is  a  section 
labeled  "Part  I".    It  is  divided  into  two  columns.    The  answers 
are  posted  on  the  answer  sheet.    A  six-minute  period  is  allowed  to 
complete  as  many  name  comparisons  as  possible. 

You  may  turn  to  page  9  in  the  test  booklet.    This  aecti 
consists  of  simple  computations  In  addition,  aubtraction,  a  ex- 
plication, and  division.    The  answers  are  given  in  an  answer 
column.    The  applicant  is  asked  to  make  his  computationa,  find 
the  correct  answer  in  the  column  and  then  post  the  anawer  on  the 
answer  sheet  by  blackening  the  circle  of  the  same  letter  that  is 
beside  the  correct  anawer. 

Please  turn  to  section  3  which  is  on  page  U.    This  section  is 
involved  in  spatial  perception.    It  determines  a  person's  ability 
to  see  plane  objects  in  three  dimensional  shapes.    You  will  notice 
that  to  the  left  of  each  of  these  plane  geometric  shapes  there  are 
three-dimensional  objects  with  a  letter  over  each  one.    The  applicant 
•is  allowed  six  minutes  to  make  his  deciaion  and  post  his  answer. 
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On  page  25  is  the  vocabulary  part  of  the  examination.  The 
applicant  is  asked  to  find  two  words  which  are  most  nearly  the 
sane  or  opposite  in  meaning.    That  particular  part  of  the  test 
takes  approximately  45  minutes  to  administer.    At  the  end  of 
this  time  a  five-minute  break  is  given.    Then  we  are  ready  to 
proceed  to  the  second  part  of  the  test  which  is  Book  II* 

On  page  3  of  the  second  booklet  there  is  another  perception 
test  where  the  applicant  has  to  discern  between  visual  shapes 
and  objects.    Only  five  minutes  is  allowed  for  this  section  of 
the  test.    The  second  section  of  the  math  test  is  on  page  11. 
These  problems  require  a  knowledge  of  general  math.    In  the^last 
section  of  the  second  part  of  the  written  test  the  applicant  has 
to  match  like  shapes  and  sizes.    The  applicant  has  to  find  a  shape 
in  the  upper  box  and  in  the  lower  box  and  post  the  answer.  It 
takes  around  30  minutes  to  complete  the  last  portion  of  the 
written  test.    Before  we  proceed  to  anything  else,  would  anyone 
like  to  ask  a  question  about  any  of  these  two  booklets? 

I  would  like  for  yo^  to  take  the  sheet  that  has  the  squares 
and  prepare  to  take  the  motor  coordination  test.    Please  listen 

as  I  read  the  instructions  to  you  You  will  notice  that 

in  the  upper  half  of  the  page  there  are  four  rows  of  squares.  You 
will  have  ten  seconds  to  finish  as  many  of  these  as  possible.  I 
will  use  the  word  ''READY*'  for  you  to  get  your  pencil  above  the  box 
and  the  word  **G0"  for  you  to  actually  begin.    Put  your  pencils 

above  the  fourth  box.    READY!    GO!  STOP!    How  many 

completed  two  rows?    Three  rows?    More  than  three  rows?    Now  you 
are  to  move  to  the  rows  on  the  lower  half  of  the  page*    You  will 
have  ten  seconds  to  coi<iplete  the  second  section  of  four  rows.  Get 
your  pencils  READY.    GO!      ....    STOP!    Did  you  complete  more 
squares  than  you  did  last  time?    Turn  your  page  over.    You  will 
have  60  seconds  this  time  to  complete  as  many  squares  as  possible. 
READY!    GO!  STOPt 

If  you  completed  as  many  as  50  squares  your  conversion  score 
Is  62.    That  is  not  very  good.    If  you  completed  60  squares  you 
have  a  conversion  score  of  82.    That  is  much  better.    If  you 
completed  70  sqtiares  you  have  a  motor  coordination  skill  of  101. 
That  is  very  good.    If  you  completed  as  many  as  80,  you  have  a  motor 
coordination  ability  of  120.    That  is  an  excellent  score.    Is  there 
anyone  who  completed  more  than  80  squares? 

I  appreciate  your  taking  this  part  of  the  test.    I  think  it 
will  help  you  to  see  that  this  test  is  not  geared  for  academic 
ability.    It  is  geared  strictly  for  occupational  placement.  There 
are  two  other  parts  of  the  test  of  which  you  need  to  be  aware.  I 
wish  that  all  of  you  had  a  chance  to  take  these  tests  because  they 
are  very  interesting.    The  first  one  is  referred  to  as  the  Finger 
Dexterity  Test.    I  don*t  have  a  list  of  the  occupational  skills 
that  require  this  and,  unfortunately,  I  don't  know  all  of  them. 
But  as  an  example »  our  classes  in  welding,  radio  and  television » 
and  watchmaking  require. agile  finger  movement.    The  object  is  to 
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BK>ve  all  of  the  pegs  that  are  on  the  upper  part  of  the  board  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  board  in  a  particular  sequeace.    The  test  consists 
of  removing  one  peg,  reinoving  a  washer  from  the  column,  putting  the 
U'o  together  and  placing  them  on  the  lower  part  of  the  board.  The 
applicant  is  allowed  90  seconds  to  complete  as  many  of  these  as 
possible.    The  average  raw  score  is  around  25  or  30.    Any  one  that 
completes  more  than  30  is  doing  extremely  well. 

The  large  board  is  referred  to  as  the  Manual  Dexterity  Board. 
This  test  is  necessary  for  anyone  who  is  required  to  do  a  great 
deal  of  work  with  the  arms  and  the  upper  part  of  the  body.  The 
idea  is  to  move  all  of  the  pegs  that  are  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
board  to  the  lower  part  of  the  board.    Three  trials  of  15  seconds 
each  are  allowed  in  this  section  of  the  test.    A  raw  score  of  90 
would  be  considered  average. 

That  is  a  very  quick  resume  of  the  complete  General  Aptitude 
Test  Battery.    I  apologize  for  having  .to  move  so  rapidly  through 
it.    As  I  have  said,  this  is  not  an  intelligence  test.    This  is 
an  occupational  placement  test.    There  are  deviants  in  the  scores 
that  you  might  be  interested  in  knowing  about.    There  is  a  six 
point  deviant  for  the  general  score.    The  general  score  consists 
of  one  section  of  the  math  test,  one  section  of  the  vocabulary 
test,  and  one  section  of  the  spatial  test.;   There  is  a  six  point 
deviant  for  the  vocabulary  part  of  the  test,  a  six  point  deviant 
in  math,  an  eight  point  deviant  in  spatial,  a  nine  point  deviant  in 
visual  perception,  a  nine  point  deviant  in  clerical  perception,  a 
seven  point  t^^-.viant  in  motor  coordination  (which  is  the  one  you 
took),  a  twelve  point  deviant  in  Finger  Dexterity  and  an  eleven 
point  deviant  in  Manual  Dexterity. 

Each  occupation  requires  a  different  set  of  norms.  These 
norms  have  been  established  by  the  Manpower  Development  Administration. 
After  the  student  has  completed  the  GATB  test,  his  name  then  goes  on 
our  waiting  list  and  remains  there  until  we  call  him  for  entry  into 
school. 


Mr.  Huddleston  will  now  explain  the  orientation  to  the  school. 
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STUDENT  ORIENTATION 


Mr.  Cliff  Huddletton,  Counselor 
Nashville  Ares  Vocstlonsl-Technlcsl  School 
Nsshvllle,  Teimessse 


It  18  slwsys  nice  to  be  bsck  sgsln  with  my  fellow  counselors 
that  I  have  seen  from  time  to  tl»e  over  the  last  six  or  seven 
years.    We  have  been  In  aany  seminars  together.    People  like  Bob 
Vann,  Bill  Crawford,  and  others  have  been  In  seminars  with  me  at 
the  University  of  Tennessee  In  Knoxvllle,  H.T.S.U.»  and  other 
places.    As  I  have  been  around  to  the  hlg^  schools  and  visited 
with  most  of  you  I  think  that  we  have  found  a  lot  of  things  In 
common.    Mrs.  Phillips  at  Central  Hl^  and  I  talk  about  ny  four 
years  as  s  student  at  Central  and  how  much  It  has  changed.  Since 
I  moved  back  to  Nashville  In  1960,  I  haven* t  missed  a  single  one 
of  those  Central  Hig^  School  reunions  where  we  have  usually  had 
around  1200  people.    I  go  out  to  Antloch  to  see  Mrs.  Marckam  and 
I  remind  her  that  Antloch  High  was  my  first  teaching  job  back  In 
1936.    (I  just  aged  myself,  Mr.  Sandlin.)    I  think  we  had  ten 
teachers  there  and  they  paid  me  the  enormous  salary  of  "$720  a 
year."    They  raised  me  $5  for  the  next  year  and  I  said  I  didn't 
see  any  future  In  this  work,  so  I  quit.    I  went  down  and  raised 
ny  right  hand  and  was  sworn  Into  the  Navy.    I  found  out  that  the 
lowest  seaman  was  making  exactly  the  same  thing  that  I  was  making 
but  with  fringe  benefits. 

Then  I  visit  other  people  like  Mrs.  WllllaaB  out  at  Joelton, 
and  find  that  we  have  a  connon  interest  in  bike  riding.    Then  I 
found  out  that  Dr.  Gilda  Greenberg  and  her  husband  also  have  this 
common  interest.    I  used  to  think  I  was  the  crazy  one  because  when 
people  see  an  old  guy  like  me  riding  a  bicycle  they  think  he  is  a 
"nut." 

When  I  go  out  to  talk  with  the  seniors  of  a  high  school  or 
others*  I  usually  try  to  convert  them  to  vocational-technical 
education  in  three  ways.    First,  I  say  that  I  reconmend  that  you 
go  to  college  if:    1)  you  have  $12,000  because  that  is  what  it 
costs  the  average  person  to  go  through  four  years  of  college  in 
this  country  of  ours*    This  has  been  furnished  by  govenunent 
statistics  out  of  Washington.    Okay,  you  can  go  through  on  $12,000. 
Some  of  you  would  say  you  can  go  through  cheaper  than  that,  but 
the  average  is  $12,000.    I  heard  a  father  speaking  of  sending  his 
son  through  Vanderbilt  say  "Boy  I  was  lucky;  I  got  my  son  through 
Vanderbilt  for  $18,000."    So  you  can  see  that  the  range  goes  way 
up  and  goes  way  down.    2)  Then  I  say,  if  you  are  then  willing  to 
Sum  the  midnigiht  cil  and  in  many  cases  many  study  all  nigiht  before 
the  exams.    I  have  seen  ny  daugihter  do  that.    I  say  that  if  yot:  go 
to  a  college  and  don't  ha\e  to  do  that,  you  had  better  get  out  of 
that  college  because  it  is  not  much  good.    Any  education  that  is 
worth  anything  means  that  you  are  going  to  have  to  really  work  for 
four  long  years.    This  begins  to  discourage  some  of  these  seniors 
a  little  bit— the  $12,000  and  all  this  four  years  of  work. 
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3)    Then  I  tay  that  you  have  doot  all  of  thU,  $12,000  and  four  long 
years  of  sweating  it  out ,  and  you  go  by  and  get  that  sheepskin  in 
your  hand  and  say  you  have  got  it  aade.    Then  you  go  out  and  get 
that  job  and  here  is  where  the  blow  really  hits.    You  then  find 
out  that  the  average  college  graduate  is  saking  less  than  skilled 
workers.    Now  these  figures  are  right  out  of  Washington,  D.C.,  alto. 
Now  I  aa  not  talking  about  the  lawyers,  doctors,  dentists,  or 
veterinarians,  but  I  am  talking  about  the  "average"  person  like 
me  and  you»  who  received  a  B,A.  degree  or  M.A,  degree  in  Guidance 
and  Counseling,  in  teaching,  etc.    Now  we  know  this  is  true  because 
one  of  our  old  teachers  that  I  knew  came  by  the  other  day.    He  is 
welding  now.    He  had  a  stack  of  vouchers  and  I  saw  them.    When  he 
is  welding,  he  is  making  on  the  average  of  $520  a  week.    Now  this 
is  very  unusual,  but  he  Is  welding  on  a  pipeline  up  in  Indiana, 
getting  a  lot  of  overtime  in  a  good  union,  but  he  is  making  $520 
a  week.  — 


Once  we  get  them  here  into  the  school,  the  first  thing  we  do 
when  we  get  them  in  at  8:00  a.m.  is  to  welcome  them  to  the  school 
then  tell  them  that  it  is  not  like  the  school  they  have  been  in. 
We  treat  them  like  a  worker.    We  are  the  foremen— we  are  the  bosses. 
We  have  no  change-of-dass  bells.    We  don't  even  have  a  bell  system 
in  our  school.    At  one  time  thou^  we  found  out  that  after  students 
had  their  morning  coffee  in  our  snack  bar  they  were  wandering  into 
their  shop  or  classroom  a  few  minutes  late.    So,  Mr.  Sandlin  said. 
This  is  going  to  have  to  stop."    If  we  let  them  get  by  with  it  at 
the  school,  they  are  liable  to  try  to  get  by  with  it  in  their  jobs. 
We  dldn  t  want  to  spend  a  lo;:  of  money  on  a  bell  system  so  someone 
said,    Ut  8  hook  it  up  to  the  fire  alarm  buzzer.**    So  we  did  that. 
At  five  minutes  to  eight  the  buzzer  goes  off  to  let  them  know  that 
they  have  five  minutes  to  finish  their  coffee  or  eat  their  donuts 
and  to  get  into  their  classrooms  or  shops  by  8:00.    If  they  are 
thirty  seconds  late,  they  have  to  come  by  the  office  and  get  a 
tardy  slip  and  that  costs  them  a  whole  hour  because  we  can't  sit 
around  working  out  the  minutes  and  seconds.    Six  tardies  like  that 
costs  them  a  day.    Three  days  would  cost  them  their  place  in  the 
school.    We  terminate  them  after  the  third  day  because  we  have  got 
to  get  them  in  this  habit  of  attending  school  and  attending  it 
regularly. 

We  then  tell  them  what  the  counselors  can  do  for  them.    We  are 
here  to  try  to  help  them  solve  any  of  their  problems;  from  baby- 
sitting to  transportation,  rides  or  changing  courses.    We  don't 
say  we  will  solve  the  problems;  as  you  know,  we  can't  do  that.  All 
we  can  do  is  sit  and  listen  very  sympathetically  and  then  try  to 
hel£  them  solve  their  problem.    If  you  don't  think  that  these 
adults  have  as  many  problems  as  the  kids  that  you  deal  with,  then 
you  are  sadly  mistaken  because  they  have  children,  they  have 
families,  and  some  of  them  are  separated  or  divorced  and  they  have 
iiiMS^S.  of  problems.    We  have  foreign  students.    We  have  had  them 
from  Columbia,  South  America,  Mexico,  India,  and  Thailand.    One  girl 
.from  Argentina  could  not  speak  any  English,  but  it  so  happened  that 
ou*  clerical  and  filing  teacher  spoke  fluent  Spanish  and  we  put  her 
in  this  teacher's  class  where  she  could  communicate. 
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Af  t«r  v«  ttll  thta  whtt  tht  couattlors  can  do  for  thta*  w« 
thmn  ft  Into  •  llttU  bit  of  tht  history  of  voc«tlontl-t«chalctl 
•ducttlon  In  tht  ttttt  of  Ttnnttttt.    Vt  ttll  thts  thtt  wt  h«vt 
26  of  thttt  schools  md  thtt  w«  hsv*  btsn  htrs  on  Uhltt  Brldft 
Hosd  for  about  thras  and  ooa-half  yaars  on  tha  grounds  of  tha  old 
Va^ar«n*s  Administration  Hospltsl.    Bafora  that,  va  wara  at  Hum* 
Fogg  for  savaral  yaars  caaplng  on  tha  fscllltlas  of  HuBt-Fogg  at 
night.    Va  how  hava  63  acrast  planty  of  rooa  for  axpanslon*  snd  wa 
will  ba  axpandlng  as  soon  as  wa  can  possibly  gat  tha  appropriations, 
Wa  hava  s  long  waiting  list  for  soaa  of  our  coursas  and  cannot 
possibly  handla  all  tht  applicants.    Xtwtabar  that  wa  h«vt  alxtaan 
collagas  and  unlvtrsltlas  In  Mashvllla  but  only  ona  Vocational- 
Technical  School.    Now  this  Is  ifhtra  tha  danuid  la.    Tha  atata 
handad  m  a  big  job  last  wlntar.    Thay  asslgnad  aa  to  do  an 
occupational  survay  of  Industrlas  In  Mashvllla  In  collaboration 
with  tha  University  of  Tannassaa.    I  was  assl^ad  about  150  cok- 
panlts:    AVCOt  Ford  Glass  Plant«  Baptist  Sunday  School  Board*  and 
on  down  to  ona  nan  optratlona.    I  bccaaa  vary  an  listened  as  I 
tslkad  with  nom  of  thasa  parsonnal  directors  In  tha  big  coapanlaa 
llkt  AVCO  which  hava  four  ptraonnal  directors.    Thay  aald*  **Wa  heve 
got  college  graduates  running  out  of  our  ears  and  don't  know  whet 
to  do  with  then."    Soat  ssld  thst  they  hed  personnel  with  degrees 
working  st  $1.60  an  hour.    They  ssld  they  needed  spedellsts*- 
people  thst  sre  on  the  journeyman  level.    Actually*  the  herdest 
person  to  find  Is  e  person  thet  Is  willing*  ready*  and  able  to 
wovk;  to  atart  at  the  bottoo*  that  la  loyal  to  hla  company*  and 
loyal  to  hla  boaa.    That  la  a  very  herd  person  to  find.    If  he 
hai  s  proper  sttltude*  he  can  be  trelned  the  wsy  the  coaptny  wanta 
him  trained.    Ihey  aald  that  they  needed  people  with  vocetlonel 
training. 

Now*  I  want  theat  booklets  passed  out  slong  with  these  csrds. 
Our  orientation  Is  relstlvely  short  and  relatively  alnpla*  but  we 
are  thinking  about  expandlo^  It  quite  e  bit.    It  la  different  at 
every  one  of  our  area  vocational  achoola  and  nobody  aaena  to  heve 
found  the  best  method.    We  heve  dellberetely  tried  to  keep  oura 
short*  but  we  think  we  ere  going  to  add  on  aone  more  feeturea  to  It. 

Ue  tell  these  students  when  they  come  In  that  they  ere  adulta 
In  a  post-secondary  school  an4  then  we  go  right  Into  our  orlentetlon 
after  we  have  completed  our  forms.    This  enrollment  cerd  la  tha 
first  thing  they  fill  out.    We  make  tvc  coplea  of  It*  one  to  aend 
to  the  State  Office  and  one  for  their  uatructora.    Then  i#e  hava 
them  fill  out  two  medical  records.    W    get  many  people  that  have 
disabilities.    We  get  people  from  Vocational  Sahabllltatlon*  from 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Office  In  the  Stete*  from 
the  CEP  Program— the  WINN  Program*  as  well  as  disabled  veterans. 
About  a  third  of  our  students  sre  veterans  so  we  hsve  e  greet  many 
things  to  do  and  sey  for  veterans.    We  enter  boys  and  girls  right 
out  of  high  school  but  don't  get  many  except  right  et  the  end  of 
the  year  and  then  we  don't  heve  enough  openings.    Those  that  are 
graduating  now  would  have  to  come  In  as  soon  as  the  vscandes  occur 
during  the  summer  and  during  the  fell. 
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Ut  taktt  thm  tint  hour  In  filling  out  tht  •nrollMnt  fora» 
tha  Mdical  history  fora»  and  the  short  fors  to  siyiify  that 
thay  havt  racaivtd  tha  student  handbook  and  that  thty  will 
cMply  with  tha  raquirMtata  thar«in.    Wa  than  tall  than  that 
wa  aaad  only  ona  rula  and  that  ia  to  act  aa  a  lady  or  t^ntlanan 
at  all  tiaaa.    This  covara  e^ry thing. 

Than  «•  go  right  into  tha  part  of  tha  school  caUndar  which 
is  on  paga  2  and  is  already  out  of  data.    Wa  vill  havt  aaothar 
oaa  in  tha  naxt  fan  vaaks.    Wa  tall  than  that  our  school  is  on  a 
tvalva  nontha  achadula.   Wa  ara  on  a  quarterly  syataa  lika  tha 
collagaa  and  uaivaraitias  with  a  braak  of  a  vaak  or  two  waaka 
ip  tha  fall,  two  waaka  at  Chrlstnaa,  and  than  nina  waakaada  whara 
wa  hava  a  thraa  day  waakand.    Than  wa  tall  thM  that  tha  school 
is  not  cloaad  according  to  tha  Matro  School  Systan  during  inclantnt 
waathar.    Thay  should  listan  to  thair  radio  or  talavlsion  sats  and 
if  thay  don*t  haar  anything*  thay  had  battar  cona  on  to  school. 
Of  couraa»  wa  naka  allowancas  for  thoaa  that  liva  out  in  tha 
country.    Sona  in  othar  counties  c«mot  possibly  naka  it. 

Then  wa  go  into  our  perkiQg  aituation.    Kr.  tfald  haa  baen 
vary  kind  to  let  us  hava  tha  firat  one  hundrad  spaces  ovar  hera 
in  tha  Nashvllla  Steta  Technical  Institute  perking  lot.    You  see» 
our  students  ara  a  lot  richar  than  his.    Thay  ell  heva  jobs  and 
wt  heva  n^y  nora  eutovobilas  ovar  in  our  perking  lot  and  cannot 
possibly  park  than  ell.    So  thay  heva  to  filter  ovar  hera  whara 
tha  poor  ecadanlc  studants  are.    Our  studanta.  eftar  school  houra* 
era  usually  going  into  J6bs  like  welding;  or  thay  go  to  tha  Ford 
Glass  Plant  to  work»  or  nany  of  the  othar  conpaniaa  around  NaahvilU. 
Of  courae»  I  wa^  kidding  Mr.  Wald.    I  inagina  sona  of  your  studenu 
heva  quite  good  Jobs  also. 

Now  than*  we  tell  than  about  tha  talephones  and  then  wa  tell 
then  about  tha  aeting  aituation.    \kt  gat  into  a  littla  bit  about 
ecology  and  littar;  about  claaaing  up  after  thansalvas  in  tha 
snack  ber»  thet  we  hava  a  blind  nan  who  rtms  the  aneck  bar  who 
was  spacielly  trained  in  Arkansas  to  do  this  and  thet  wa  don't 
run  tha  snack  bar— it  is  run  by  the  SteU  Depertnant  for  tha  Blind. 
Wa  tall  than  to  clean  up  eftar  thanaelvan  and  they  heva  baep  vary 
cooperativa.    Whan  you  cona  ovar  to  visit  tha  school  on  Thurgda> 
and  Friday  you  will  saa  that  it  is  still  alaost  aa  cUan  as  tha 
day  wa  antared  naerly  thrae  and  a  half  yaera  ego.    Than»  of  courae» 
the  bookstore  is  opereted  ovar  hara  at  tha  Technical  Inatitute 
for  ell  our  studants.    Mr.  Weld  haa  the  cafatarie  Aara  in  the 
Technical  Institute  but  «a  operate  it  to  train  students  in  baking* 
cooking*  food  service  nanagenant,  resteurant  nanegenent»  and  so  forth. 

Mow  we  get  into  this  business  of  appearance  and  I  nuat  adnit 
thet  we  heva  had  sona  problens  there.    Ve  got  our  necks  into  e  noose 
not  too  long  ego  when  we  tried  to  enforce  e  rule  against  long  heir. 
I  know  thet  you  heva  not  had  this  problen  because  you  just  let  then 
go  anyway  they  want  in  nost  cases.    I  have  a  seventeen-year-old  who 
has  long  heir  and  it  alnost  broke  up  sy  hone  because  I  tried  to  gat 
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it  cut.    I  alaott  threw  hla  out  bttt  wf  vift  lattrvMM^  t«id 
ht  would  ftt  over  it.    Utll*  I  hop«  ht  doM. 

In  thm  school  our  nilt  it  that  if  you  aro  ro^uirod  a  cartain 
■oda  of  draaa  or  afpaaranca  in  your  choaaa  frofaaaiea  you  will 
draaa  accordingly  in  your  ahof .   Ua  tall  drafting  atudaota*  for 
axMp]),  that  architactural  officaa  uaually  ra^uira  a  ahirt  and 
a  tia.    THarafora,  our  atudaau  art  raquirad  to  waar  thaaa  in 
our  drafting  dapartvtnt.   Of  couraa,  wa  hava  aoM  girls  and  this 
Mkaa  thing*  a  littla  bit  diffarant.    Up  until  a  faw  aontha  ago 
wa  allowad  no  paatauita  in  our  school,  but  wa  aoticad  that  tha 
ladiaa  in  tha  local  banks  sod  dapartatnt  storas  wars  waaring  thas 
ao  wa  now  giva  writtan  instructions  during  oriantation  to  all  tha 
ladias  on  tha  typa  of  paatauita  that  wa  allow  in  tha  Vocational* 
Tadmical  School. 

Tha  aaxt  itaa  is  attituda  and  conduct.    *a  ha/a  aavar  had 
any  problaa  with  thasa.        tall  thas  that  about  two  yaars  ago 
wa  had  two  studants  back  ttom  Viatnaa  in  our  night  radio  and 
talavision  classas.    rhsy  got  into  an  argusMnt  and  ona  of  th«« 
swung  at  tha  othar  and  luckily  ha  niasad.    loth  studants  wara 
auspandad  and  lost  thair  vataran*s  banafits.    Tha  buslnaas  of 
safaty  is  vary  ia^ortaat  bacausa  wa  hava  sons  dangarous  situations 
such  as  axplosivas,  gasas,  and  high  spaad  Mchinas.   Ua  tall  thas 
ona  of  tha  aatiast  ways  to  gat  ta.ainatad  is  to  ba  caught  without 
wearing  thair  safaty  glassas  whan  ha  antar*  tha  couraa.    Thay  wtst 
hava  aafaty  lacturas,  aovlas,  and  alidaa  and  than  sign  a  papar  that 
thay  fully  undarstand  tha  safaty  regulations. 

Xagarding  couraa  and  prograa  activitiaa,  wa  tall  thas  that 
thay  can  stay  for  tha  full  langth  of  a  couraa  and  gat  a  diploaa. 
For  part  of  a  couraa,  tha  atudant  say  ba  awarded  a  certificate  if 
there  ia  a  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles  nua^r  that  will  fit 
their  particular  part  of  tha  course.    For  exaapla,  a  welder  would 
normally  uke  a  year  to  finiah  hie  courae*  but  in  six  aoaths  he 
can  becoM  a  "uck  welder**  which  would  entitle  hla  to  a  certificate 
as  a  **Tack  Uelder.**   Ha  could  than  go  to  work  at  the  Naahville 
Bridge  Coapany  or  at  AVCO  and  work  in  tha  vary  siiplaat  typa  of 
welding.    If  ha  wanta  all  four  types  of  welding  and  gat  a  full- 
fledged  diploaa  fro«  the  state  of  Tannessaa,  ha  auat  coaplate  the 
full  couraa.    This  spplias  also  In  the  othar  couraaa. 

Next,  we  get  into  the  saoklng  protlea.    Thoee  who  era  rig^t 
out  of  high  school  are  very  happy  to  leem  that  thay  don*t  hava 
to  sneak  out  behind  the  gys  anyaore  to  ssoka.    I  tell  thaa  that 
they  can  saoke  In  aost  placaa  provided  that  tha  Instructor  will 
allow  thaa  to  do  so.    Than  we  get  into  a  lecture  on  the  evils  of 
saoking.    Ua  tell  thea  Aaat  all  tha  people  thet  ere  dying  with 
cancer*  that  two  alllion  people  hava  aaphyseaa,  sod  that  aMoy 
people  hava  coronary  dlseaaaa  and  that  forai^i  couotrlea  are  far 
aore  worried  thao  we  ere.    These  couatrles  will  not  ellow  dgarattea 
to  ba  sold  to  a  teenager  or  let  cigarettes  be  advertised.    Then  we 
tall  thea  if  they  would  save  that  30c  s  day  for  one  package  of 
cigarettes  Invested  at  six  percent  interest  that  ooe  of  the  country* s 
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leading  ccoooaUts  hM  fooad  omC  dicy  would  hm  a  UttU  over 
$33,000  at  the  a«e  of  65  when  thcjr  retlxe.   Then  I  say  go  dhead 
and  llilit  up  a  dsarette  because  I  have  never  convinced  anybodr 
yet  that  they  itoold  quit  aaofcing.    They  uaually  think  that  the  other 
person  across  the  rooa  is  t^ing  to  die  with  cancer  or  soae  of  these 
other  diseases  as  a  result  of  sBoking. 

I  think  I      going  beyond  agr  tiae  so  I  will  sig^  off.  Are 
there  any  questions  aov  about  anything?    If  you  want  one  of  our 
Area  Vocational-Technical  School  catalogs,  we  have  several  p 
here  and  you  cn  take  one  as  scon  as  this  part  of  the  prograa  is 

over. 
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STUDEICT  SexVICCS 

F«uX  Horrow*  Dlrtctor 
Student  Scrvlcts 
Mashville  State  Technical  Institute 
Kashville*  Tenntssee 


KashvUle  State  Technical  Institute  is  a  two-year  collefc 
level  Institute  for  the  preparation  of  business  and  enfineering 
technicians.    Our  courses  all  cany  credit*  but  traasfer  of  credits 
is  not  the  ohject.    Our  courses  are  designed  to  provide  tenlnal 
training  uhlch  will  enatle  a  student  to  obtain  a  good  position  after 
two  years  and  be  productive  on  the  job  within  one  nonth.   The  fact 
that  they  have  college  credit  is  a  very  good  fringe  benefit.  Secause 
we  are  college  level*  a  student  nust  have  either  a  high  school  diploma 
or  a  GED  to  enroll. '  Other  than  that,  there  are  no  other  adnission 
requlreaeots .   Ue  do  require  the  ACT  for  guidance  and  placeaent  pur- 
poses* and  we  have  diagnostic  Instrusents  for  use  in  placing  students 
in  Our  rcae^ial  programs.    Hore  will  be  said  about  these  at  a  later 
tine. 

Nashville  Tech  provides  nuacrous  personnel  services  designed  to 
■ake  the  educational  experiences  of  our  students  profitable  and  satis- 
fying.   The  faculty  and  adainistration  recognise  that  the  central 
purpose  of  the  Institute  is  to  provide  an  envirooaent  wherein  each 
student  nay  adileve  optinua  development       inteXlcctually*  socially* 
and  physically.    The  services*  organizations*  and  activities  are 
provided  by  the  Institute  as  aeans  of  contributing  to  the  total  growth 
of  the  individual. 

Ve  realize  that  each  student  is  an  individual  with  his  own  attitudes 
ideas  and  his  own  unique  set  of  developnental  tasks.    Just  plain  old  pro^ 
blew  if  you  will*  and  no  teacher*  department  head  or  adninlstrator  is 
ever  too  busy  to  help  a  student  with  any  problem.    Guidance  testing  and 
counseling  services  are  provided  through  the  office   of  Student  Service's 
to  help  assure  guxinuB  results  from  the  student's  opportunities  here  at 
Nashville  Tech.    After  July  1*  there  will  be  three  full-tise  counselors 
here  at  the  Institute  with  training  appropriate  to  ncet  alnost  any 
situation  which  sight  arise.    All  counselors  are  available  to  any  student 
by  appointnent*  but  we  try  to  get  to  know  the  students  well  enough  that 
they  will  Just  drop  in  or  stop  us  in  the  hall  or  any  tins  they  adght  have 
a  problen.    I  believe  that  you  defeat  your  purpose  if  you  require  an 
appointment . 

The  Student  Services  office  achilnlsters  the  financial  aid  programs 
here  at  Nashville  Tech.    Ve  have  four  kinds  of  financial  aid  at  this  tins 
We  have  the  college  work-study  program  where  a  stutent  works  during  the 
year  here  at  school  and  eamft  enough  to  pay  his  expenses;  an  educational 
opportunity  grant  which  gives  a  student  a  lump  st£?  grant  with  no  strings 
attached  except  that  it  must  be  matched  50-50  with  some  other  kind  of 
financial  aid;  work-scholarship  granfs  which  pay  the  maintenance  fee  for 
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th«  ttudtnt;  and  federally  insured  loans  through  the  Tenccssee 
Educational  Loan  Corporation.    ThU  past  year,  about  15  percent 
ot  our  full-ciM  students  receivad  som  kind  of  financial  assu- 
rance through  Che  Institute. 

We  have  various  social  and  professional  extracurricular 
activities.    AMmg  thea  are  student  chapters  of  the  various 
professional  societies  and  interest  clubs  such  as  a  Photography 
Club,  an  Astrono^r  aub,  a  ladio  Club,  md  Audio-Recording  Uub, 
and  Mny  others.   Also  ve  arc  in  the  process  of  organizing  som 
intradural  sporu  activities.    These  things  are  basically  to  get 
the  studcnu  interested  in  the  school  and  school  related  activities. 
Because  being  a  coMuter  school  it  U  very  difficult  to  generate  any 
school  spirit,  and  if  a  student  U  interested  in  his  school  he  will 
do  better  in  hU  academe  work.    Other  socUl  activities  arise  f ro« 
t|«e  to  tine  such  as  plays,  dances,  picnics,  etc. 

We  do  have  a  fine  print  shop  here  in  the  building,  which  you 
will  see  Uter.  and  as  a  result,  we  publish  our  oim  news  aagazine 
and  yearbook.    Students  and  faculty  advisors  prepare  these  two 
pubUcations  in  their  entirety  except  for  binding  the  yearbook. 
These  two  activities  and  their  product  have  done  such  tu  cr«rate 
inurest  aaong  the  students. 

We  have  a  Student  Cduncil  and  a  House  of  Representatives.  This 
past  year  was  an  organisatiotusl  tine  and  the  Council  was  not  as  active 
as  it  Might  have  been,  hut  we  expect  som  good  things  frott  it  next 
year.    Each  class  also  has  its  own  officers. 

The  Institute  is  VA  approved,  and  this  past  year  we  have  had 
as  high  as  40  percent  of  our  student  body  receiving  VA  benefits. 

I  would  like  at  this  tine  to  give  you  a  feu  statistics  about 
the  past  year  and  the  students  we  have  had.    Enrollaent  was  as 
J!"  *        ^^^^  ^*  ^^^•^  ***3r  and  evening  students); 
Winter  -  393;  and  Spring  -  333.   We  have  had  58  dropouts  by  actual 
count  fro«  a  total  enrollaept  for  the  year  of  a  little  ovor  500  or 
•bout  10  percent  dropout.    At  the  end  of  winter  quarter  we  suspended 
50  students  for  failure  to  naintain  a  two-point  average  »d  another 
10  percent  for  academic  reasons.    This  nakes  a  total  of  about  20 
percent  who  have  left  school. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  had  about  30  percent  of  the  student 
body  on  either  the  Director's  LUt  or  the  Dean*s  List  each  of  the 
three  quarters. 

Of  the  total  enrollMnt  for  the  year,  less  than  10  percent  were 
fenale.  and  this  caused  a  little  aorale  problon  for  so  many  sale 
students.   We  hope  this  improves  for  next  year. 

Of  the  total  enrollment,  about  one-third  are  married.  The  mean 
age  is  about  24.  About  two-thirds  are  entering  higher  education  for 
the  first  time.    Black  students  make  up  about  16  percent  of  the  enroll- 
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Mnc  ifhicb  U  a  UttU  lets  than  v«  expected,  frankly.    About  8S 
percent  of  our  students  coae  frw  Davidson  Cdunty.    About  one-half 
of  our  students  are  studying  dau  processlns  and  about  another  one- 
fourth  are  In  electronics  vlth  the  rcnainder  spread  aaong  chcMlcal, 
■ecfaanlcal  and  Industrial  anglneerlns  technologies.    About  one-fourth 
of  our  students  thU  past  year  subadtted  ACT  scores,   text  fall  all 
studenu  vlll  be  required  to  take  the  ACT  before  adnission.   The  nean 
conpositc  score  for  last  year's  students  was  18  which  se«Ms  to  be  an 
appropriate  score  for  a  student  idio  expects  to  do  well. 

For  students  «ho  are  not  so  well  prepared,  we  offer  an  extensive 
prograa  of  reaedial  Instruction  in  aath,  English,  physics  and  read  ig. 
Tou  will  hear  aore  froa  these  later  in  the  week. 

Besides  what  1  have  alrea^  mentioned,  Studeat  Services  has  the 
responsibility  for  graduate  placement  and  student  recruiting  which 
is  how  I  have  act  aaay  of  you  already.    Kext  year  we  will  graduate 
our  first  class  of »  1  bopc»  60  or  so»  and  there  cowld  be  no  greater 
asset  to  this  school  than  to  have  those  people  appropriately  placed 
and  doing  ^od  work  for  their  cnployers.    So»  naturally  a  great  deal 
of  tine  will  be  spent  on  this  function  next  year. 

So  far  as  counseling  goes,  the  primary  problem  we  have  faced 
this  year  is  acadeaic  deficiency.    Kaiqr  students  did  nor  realise  how 
difficult  our  progran  would  be,  especially  the  aath.   Math  U  a  aajor 
eleaent  of  all  our  prograas  and  without  a  good  background  in  aath, 
passing  the  aajor  subject  U  very  difficult  if  not  iapossible.  Conse- 
quently, acadeaic  probleas  have  been  uppeiaost. 

He  have  had  vecy  little  in  the  way  of  vocational  guidance  or 
dUdpUnary  problens.    Basically,  the  students  who  enroll  at  KashviUe 
Tech  know  what  they  want  to  study  and  why  they  are  here.    That  one  fact 
eliainates  a  host  of  probleas.   So  far  as  drugs  are* concerned,  we  have 
had  only  one  Incident  in  vhich  actual  aaterials  were  fouad.    I  know  of 
several  students  who  are  taking  so«e  type  of  drug,  but  unless  they  cauae 
soae  type  of  dUturbance  or  coae  and  ask  for  help,  there  U  really  Uttle 
that  can  be  done.    But,  1  repeat,  we  really  have  had  no  probleas  with 
the  studenu.    This  is  a  little  surprising;  at  least  1  didn't  expect  it. 

1  knew  1  haven't  used  up  ay  hour,  and  ▲  have  probably  oaitted 
soae  thittts  you  would  like  to  know.   So  if  you  have  questions,  we  will 
try  to  answer  thea. 


iMTaooocioir  iemuxs 


Guy  E.  Pbipps,  Registrar 
KasbviUt  State  Tcdmical  Xnstltute 
Maalivlllc,  Taoncssca 


Oaa  tblng  that  vaa  dltcussad  In  tha  Bactlng  when  Mrs.  ?aasa. 
Dr.  Craanbcrg.  Mr.  Sandlin,  Mr.  Morrov.  and  X  aat  was  follflv-up 
■ethodologsr.    Ue  hear  aora  and  aora  ahout  acccmtablUty.    X  hava 
bean  in  tha  aducat^onal  systaa  for  over  twenty  years  and  nost  of 
thU  was  spent  in  tha  high  school,  sw  in  coUegs.  and  som  with 
tha  State  Departaent.    Ife  have  never  really  bean  held  accountable. 
X  SB  referring  to  how  uny  dollars  went  to  training  and  getting 
students  ready  to  go  out  la  Ufa  to  start  earning  a  living  to  put 
dollars  back  into  the  econoay.   He  Just  have  not  been  held  account- 
able, and  It  Is  going  to  be  hard  to  do  It.  especlaUy  in  education; 
but  the  public  Is  going  to  deaand  It  aore  and  aore. 

Vocatlonal-tedmical  education  has  been  hit  faster  on  this  thai 
anyone  else  because  It  Is  probably  easier  to  Beasure,  but  in  the 
next  few  years  all  of  us  wiU  hear  ma&e  about  accountablUty.  How 
auch  aoncy  did  we  spend  to  get  thr.se  students  out?   Bov  auch  aoney 
is  this  student  patting  back  into  the  econoay?    Follow-up  aethod- 
ology  needs  discussing,  and  we  thought  It  would  be  good  to  listen 
to  a  aan  froa  tha  State  Departaent  of  Education   and  Area  Vocational- 
Technical  Education  snd  hear  hia  talk  about  how  we  In  vocational- 
technical  education  are  doing  follow-up  so  we  can  be  accountable 
for  what  soae  of  our  students  are  doing.    Ue  have  with  us  Mr.  Jla 
Judd,  Supervisor,  Area  Vocational-Technical  School,  Division  of 
Vocational-Technical  Education. 
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FOLLOf-UP  ICTHODS  AND  PIDCEDUBES 
Jim  Judd 

Supervisor*  Area  Vocational-Technical  Schools 
Division  of  Vocational-Technical  Education 
Mashvillet  Tennessee 


A  little  boy  and  girl  were  plaring  *  decided 
that  they  wanted  to  play  hide-and-seek.   The  little  girl  said  first, 
**Vm  hiding.**    The  little  boy  said,  •'I'm  trying  to  find  you."  The 
little  girl  said,  **Vm  still  hiding.**   The  little  boy  said,  **I*a 
goi!ig  to  find  you  to  kiss  you.**  The  little  girl  said,  **I*a  hiding.** 
She  thought  a  alnute  and  said,  **In  Che  closet." 

1  am  taking  Paul  loberuon's  place  today.    Paul  is  in  charge 
of  our  records  and  record  keeping.    1*11  show  you  a  picture  of  Paul 
later  in  the  program.    First  of  all,  all  about  yo*  counselors. 
Thank  you  for  allowing  ae  to  be  with  you.    1  realize  the  trewndous 
Jobs  the  counselors  have,  the  lack  of  pay,  and  the  tiae  spent  in 
■aking  full  use  of  hunan  potentials.    We  are  full  of  praise  for  all 
of  you,  for  all  you  do  when  nobody  is  looking.    We  are  full  of  praise 
for  you  for  what  you  are. 

If  1  could  give  you  aedals,  1  would  give  you  aedals  for 
the  nice  deeds  you  have  done  that  nobody  noticed;  aedals 
for  the  tiaes  you  cared  when  nobody  else  eld;  aedals  for 
the  tiaes  you  helped  and  no  one  knew. 

For  you  ribbons,  ribbons  for  trying  new  ways  and  discover- 
ing new  ways  to  help  people* 

Prizes  for  you,  prizes  for  listening  and  not  talking,  for 
seeing  good  things  in  a  person  that  ethers  aight  alss; 
prizes  for  helping  those  who  need  yen  when  others  go  the 
other  way. 

Roses  for  you.    Roses  for  asking  others  happy  for  helping 
theo  with  their  troubles,  for  caring  when  nobody  is  looking. 

Anytiae  1  can  talk  about  soae  of  the  things  we  are  doing  in  the 
area  school  systea  and  exchange  ideas  vi^h  those  that  ar«:  interested 
in  training  people  for  the  world  of  work,  then  1  always  go  back  to  ay 
office  with  an  attitude  that  aakes  ay  Job  aore  aeaningful. 

Before  t  go  into  th'  follow-up  systea,  if  1  aay,  Guy,  pass  these 
out    (Pass-outs  of  Area  Vocational-Technical  Schools  Catalog)*  The*e 
are  catalogs  of  our  Area  Vocational-Technical  Systea.    There  are  thirty 
(30)  of  thea. 

1  will  have  to  d«  a  little  background  work  before  getting  into 
the  follow-up.    Last  /ear,  1969-70,  we  served  20,000  people.  Six 
thousand  and  five  hundred  post-secondary  trainees  attended  our  schools 
(27  schools). 
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We  served  about  10,000  in  supplementary  programs.    These  are 
programs  for  people  who  are  already  on  the  job;  persons  come  into 
our  schools  for  updating  and  are  given  short-term  courses  to  either 
help  them  in  their  jobs,  or  to  give  them  a  higher  job  placement  with 
TllJ''^'  ,  part-time  preparatory  programs,  we  served  about 

3,200  people.    We  had  about  300  secondary  students  in  Oneida,  Ripley, 
Hohenwald,  Dickson,  and  Crossville. 

If  you  look  iu  terms  of  follow-up  at  persons  exited  from  school, 
we  have  to  eliminate  part-time  and  supplementary  programs  because  of 
lack  of  funds.    In  1971-72,  we  predict  that  we  will  serve  some  27,000 
people  in  our  27  schools. 

I  am  pinch  hitting  for  Paul  Robertson,  who  Is  on  vacation.  He 
is  not  able  to  be  here.    He  is  in  Florida  in  the  gritty  old  sand  and 
in  the  terribly  hot  sun.    In  his  absence,  I  was  able  to  secure  a 

you  II  recognize  him  when  you  see  him  (Picture  of  a  fierce  bulldog). 
You  will  notice  he  has  sharp  teeth,  beady  eyes,  and  a  big  head  and 
told  me    good  luck".    That  is  him.    We  work  in  the  same  office.  We 

?r  Z*'?"*'"  to  anything  about 

records,  he  is  "Mr.  Paul  Computer".  -touui. 

Our  program  is  designed  to  meet  a  person's  needs.    To  explain 
some  of  thesr  needs,  each  Area  Vocational-Technical  School  i^a 
training  center  designed  to  serve  both  youth  and  adults  from  broad 
geographic  areas.    A  person's  desire  to  prepare  themself  for  employ- 
ment in  trades,  technical  and  other  occupations  will  find  the  area 
schools  a  program  of  instnrction  specifically  designed  to  meet  their 

Int^^rlr  ^        T  full-time  school  program.    The  area  school 

counselor  keeps  in  close  touch  with  those  who  need  advise  with  regard 
to  their  vocational  objectives,  progress  in  their  class,  and  such 
t^^d%heir*goal  problems  which  might  effect  their  progress 

For  those  who  stay  in  school  for  a  short  period  of  time    a  letter 
:  "S'  superintended  showing  t^'aLi^ 

of  quality  of  work  done.    For  those  who  complete  a  given  unit  in  a 
*'k"'?Vk*  ""^^^"t«  of  «o>*  is  issued  upon^equest .    The  diploma 
should  be  the  goal  of  most  of  those  who  enroll  in  school.    The  d^loma 
is  only  i»aued  upon  completion  of  one  yc  tr  or  more  work.    In  some 
courses,  two  years  of  work  is  required,  but  credit  may  be  given  for 
Au'^rools  in  that  work  is  shoin  by'that  trainee. 

All  schools  maintain  close  co^unication  with  the  employers,  both  in 
the  local  co«unity  and  statewide.    The  result  is  that  those  students 

"^ure^o^.h    "T'  '""^  ""^'•^'^  """"  reaaonab!; 

ture  of  the  enployaent.  ' 

,  A  '  •"""•'i""  "hile  I'm  talking,  go  .head  and  break  in 

jince  1940.      A  lot  h«s  happened,  and  we  hope  that  we  are  a  part  of 
that.    Our  progruw  ,re  defigned  to  prepare  a  person  for  enplosnnent; 
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to  upgrade  the  skills  and  knowledge  of  persons  who  have  already 
entered  the  labor  force,  and  we  hope  that  this  is  with  Che  change 
of  tiflies. 

In  certain  ways,  all  persons  are  alike.    Vhen  they  are  bom, 
they  are  dependent  upon  others,  and  have  one  heart  and  two  kidneys. 
Soae  are  alike  in  terms  of  sex,  the  kind  of  language  patterns  they 
acquire,  the  development  is  unique  in  terms  of  his  genetic  pattern, 
the  kinds  of  past  experiences  he  has  had,  the  way  he  sees  himself 
in  terms  of  his  personal  aspiration  and  what  he  wants  to  become. 

Our  schools,  we  hope»  have  helped  a  person  see  his  personal 
aspiration,  to  become  what  he  wants  to  become.    We  can  only  determine 
tc  some  extent  these  answers  through  follow-up  of  an  individual  after 
he  has  left  to  the  world  of  work. 

This  lead5  into  some  of  the  things  we  are  going  to  do  in  follow- 
up  in  the  area  schools.    Look  at  these  pass-outs  that  I  have.  We 
will  have  to  do  follow-up  for  a  period  of  five  years.    Maybe  within 
five  years  we  can  determine  whether  we  have  helped  the  person  to 
become  what  he  wanes  to  become. 

Most  of  you  have  seen  the  Student  Information  Card.    You  have  a 
section  that  states  Area  Vocational-Technical  Student  Information, 
^very  student  that  enrolls  in  one  of  our  27  Area  Vocational-Technical 
Schools  fills  out  this  side  of  the  card;  they  will  not  fill  out  the 
other  side.    This  information  is  then  sent  back,  to  the  state  office, 
and  the  school  may  duplicate  to  keep  copies  for  themselves  .  The 
information  is  placed  in  a  computer.    If  I  may,  I  will  give  you  a 
sheet  of  this  'Pass-outs  of  computer  printout).    This  computer  print- 
out gives  us  our  first  information.    It  is  held  on  each  student.  As 
a  student  completes  a  particular  program  of  study,  this  is  sent  to 
the  state  office  to  Mr.  Paul  Robertson.    This  change  of  status  indicates, 
if  you  will  notice,  whether  the  trainee  is  a  non-completion  or  a  comple- 
tion.   It  has  various  indicators,    .t  also  gives  a  mailing  addres?  for 
this  student.    The  printout  givr.  che  name  of  the  student,  social 
security  number,  status,  ntmiber  i-'.  hours  trained,  non- completion  for 
poor  attendance,  lack  of  progress,  military,  illness  relocated,  financial, 
disciplinary  and  other.    In  completion,  you  will  notice  students  DOT 
Code.    Now  this  gets  into  the  need  for  a  little  bit  of  explanation 
(Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles).    Our  Area  Vocational-Technical 
School  System  in  set  up  to  offer  students  various  jobs.    We  communicate 
with  Manpower,  Employment  Security,  Department  of  Labor,  and  Health 
Education  and  Welfare  through  the  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles. 
In  your  catalog,  (Area  Vocational-Technical  Catalog)  you  will  find  on 
pages  21,  22,  and  23  seme  of  the  schools  and  progiams  offered  to 
trainees We  have  not  included  in  the  catalogs  the  DOT  Code  number. 
After  we  get  the  cl  ^nge  of  status  fo.Ji  (Computer  printout)  on  a  student 
and  after  it  has  been  determined  that  a  specific  program  has  been 
completed,  we  at  the  state  office  will  put  the  DOT  Code  on  it. 
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The  first  year  we  used  a  machine  preparation  follow-up,  and 
I  will  pass  these  out.    Take  one  about  every  other  person.  You'll 
find  that  this  is  a  follow-up  used  fo«  nailing  to  the  students. 
These  were  sent  to  the  instructors       the  school,  to  be  signed  by 
that  iasvructor  of  the  student,  then  to  be  mailed  to  the  student. 
You  will  notice  that  there  is  a  section  at  the  top  that  is  empty. 
The  original  sheet  sent  to  the  student  says: 

Dear  Debra: 

Ve  at  the  State  Area  Vocational-Technical  School  now 
need  your  help.    We  are  trying  to  measure  the  value  of 
training  programs  to  the  success  of  our  students.  Debra, 
a  couple  minutes  of  your  time  will  be  of  much  value  to 
us.    riease  check  the  requested  information  below  and 
reLim  this  letter  as  soon  as  possible..   Your  responses 
will  be  held  confidential  and  will  only  be  used  to  evaluate 
and  to  improve  our  programs.    Thank  you  for  helping  us. 

The  instructor  signs  it.    An  ex-trainee  getting  this  from  che 
instructor,  we  hoped,  would  be  better  than  the  State  «ending  oa  out 
from  Ben  Hirst,  Charlie  Dunn,  or  Commissioner  Stimbert.    You  can  see 
some  of  the  things  that  we  are  asking  for.    First  of  all,  we  ve£.e 
asking  for  information  concerning  employment  status.    It  has  a  place 
for  name  of  the  employer,  the  city,  state,  and  the  job  title.    It  had 
a  place  to  check  the  hourly  rate  as  approxJUnately  $1.60  or  less  all 
the  way  up  to  $3.00  or  more.    My  employment  is  full-time,  part-time, 
my  work  is  related,  not  related,    rhen,  after  the  employment  and 
salary  range  is  given  we  wanted  t    know  how  this  person  rated  the 
school.    Please  rate  as:    above  aveta^  ,  average,  below  average.  How 
did  the  ex-trainee  evaluate  the  instructor:    instructor's  knowledge, 
instructor's  ability,  ability  to  obtain  job  help. 

Now,  this  follow-up  was  not  good  enough,  we  felt  that  some  change 
had  '.o  be  made.    Does  anybody  want  to  know  how  much  response  we 
received?   We  received  30  to  35  percent  response  from  the  6,200  that 
left  school  in  post-aecondary  education.    The  instructors  helped  us 
when  we  didn't  have  the  proper  information.    We  would  give  them  the 
letters,  and  the  instructors  would  address  tl  ^  and  send  them  out. 
The  response  was  not  what  we  wanted.    We  would  like  100  percent 
response.    We  have  to  go  to  something  else.    This  is  not  completed.. 
It  is  tentative.    We  hope  that  this  next  follow-up  will  do  the  job 
(Pass-out  'liappy  Birthday"  follow-up). 

HAPPY  BIRTHDAY 

You  entered  our  school  to  learn  a  trade; 
You  obtained  the  skills  and  had  it  made.. 

You've  been  out  now,  for  a  little  while; 
And  we'd  like  to  know  if  now  you  smile. 

As  a  result  of  the  training  you  did  receive; 
Is  your  pay  check  bigger,  as  we  like  to  believe? 

Please  complete  and  return  this  fono.  Okay? 
And  may  you  have  a  HAPPY  BIRTHDAY! 
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Do  you  think  this  would  get  your  attention!    Open  it  up.  We 
have  asked  the  trainee  to  give  employment  status;  full-time  or 
part-time.    Last  October  we  contacted  them  with  the  first  folloi^-up, 
so  now  we  are  asking  them  what  has  happened  since  October  1970.  Not 
whether  or  not  he  changed  employer  or  job  title..    The  new  follow-up 
has  a  place  for  the  new  job  title.    Payroll  job  title.    Okay,  they 
know  w>-at  their  payroll  job  title  is  at  that  particular  industry;  we 
would  like  to  compare  it  with  one  that  we  trained  them  in  at  our 
school.    Other  information  found  on  the  form:    After  employed  I 
received  a  pay  raise  within  one  month,  six  months,  twelve  months, 
over  twelve  months.    It  gives  you  a  place  per  hour,  per  week,  per 
year.    I  feel  the  training  received  at  your  school  has  been  helpful. 
We  are  also  wanting  the  ex-trainee  to  evaluate  our  school,  how  they 
felt  about  it;  is  he  currently  receiving  or  have  had  additional 
training.    We  have  supplementary  courses.    The  ex-trainee  can  go 
back  tc  school,  to  colleges  or  universities,  or  come  back  into  this 
supplementary  program  of  ours  to  upgrade  themselves..    We  also  want 
to  know  if  they  might  get  on  a  higher  pay  scale  or  upgraded  on  their 
job  by  taking  supplementary  courses. 

Other  information  may  give  a  place  for  the  employer's  name, 
city,  state  and  zip.    Is  the  person  currently  seeking  employment. 
If  they  say,  no,  why.    Okay,  but  if  they  say  yes,  then  something 
is  wrong..   We  have  failed  somewhere;  either  that,  or  they  are  just 
not  anxious  to  get  a  job.    Lack  of  jobs  might  be  a  reason.  That 
would  have  to  be  looked  into.    I  feel  that  the  training  received 

in  your  school  was  helpful  in  my  past  employment,  yes   no   . 

I'm  currently  continuing  my  education..    All  these  questions  are 
interesting  to  us.  Comments. 

NOTE:    See  Appendix,  Pages  162  -  165  for  Handouts. 
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INTRODUCTION  OF  EDWARD  H.  KRIEL 

Edward  L.  Weld,  Director 
Nashville  State  Technical  Institute 
Nashville,  Tennessee 


Edward  H.  Krlel  is  Director  of  Industrial  Relations  for  Aladdin 
Industries,  Inc.,  one  of  the  largest  Industrial  employers  In  Nashville. 
For  the  past  twenty-five  years,  Ed  Krlel  has  been  with  Aladdin  Indus- 
tries In  managerial  positions  concerned  with  personnel  and  Industrial 
relations . 

Tiw  "f*  ^'^^^        academic  work  at  Northwestern  University,  Chicago, 
Illinois.    He  was  a  Captain  In  the  U.  S.  Army  during  World  War  II. 

Mr.  Krlel's  Interest  In  vocational  and  technical  education  are 
Indicated  by  his  membership  on  the  following  committees: 

Metro  Public  Schools  Machine  Shop  Advisory  Commxttee 
Industrial  Arts  Education  Committee 

NashvilU  State  Technical  Institute  Advisory  Committee 

In  addition  to  these  committees,  Mr.  Krlel  has  been  an  active 
member  in  a  number  of  organizations  and  on  a  number  of  committees, 
including  the  Advisory  Committee  of  the  Master  of  Business  Adminis- 
tration at  the  University  of  Tennessee,  Nashville. 
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ALAADIH  UOlUSniCS,  INC. 

E.  H.  Kriel 
Director  of  Industrial  Relations 
Nashville,  Tennessee 


That  was  quite  an  introduction.    I  aa  sure  that  if  ay  wife  heard 
it  she  would  wonder  why  I  cannot  handle  a  hanner  any  better  than  I  do, 
I  know  it  is  a  little  bit  early  to  tell  stories;  but  I  heard  one  a  short 
tine  ago,  and  I  think  it  is  related  somewhat  to  the  comuni cations  field. 
Since  we  are  involved  in  the  type  of  program  that  uses  covnuni cations 
effectively,  I  thought  I  might  tell  you  this.    It  seems  that  there  was 
a  man  in  Chicago  who  owned  (like  I  said  it  is  a  little  bit  early  to  tell 
this  type  of  story)  a  cocktail  lounge.    Some  of  his  customers  were 
primarily  people  who  could  neither  speak  nor  hear,  and  this  waa  a  vury 
regular  group  of  customers  that  gathered  every  evening.    One  night  a 
friend  of  his  visited  him  and  was  looking  arouud  the  lounge  and  com- 
plimenting him  on  what  a  fine  looking  place    it  was,  and  he  was  so 
Interested  that  the  owner  said,  "Look,  I  have  to  go  out  for  a  couple  of 
hours  so  why  don't  you  take  over  for  me."    The  friend  said,  "I  could 
not  do  it;  I  do  not  know  how  to  connrunicate  with  these  people."  The 
owner  said,  "They  just  order  two  drinks — when  they  hold  their  right 
thumb  up  they  want  beer  and  when  they  hold  their  left  thumb  down  they 
want  champagne.*'    "Really,"  he  said,  "I  do  not  think  I  could  do  it." 
The  owner  said,  "Come  on,  do  me  a  favor,  I  have  to  go  out  so  how  about 
helping  me  out."    He  said,  "Alright,  I  will."    "Remember  now,"  the  owner 
said,  ".  er — champagne."    So  the  owner  left.    The  fellow  was  taking  care 
of  his  b-  iness  for  him,  and  the  customers  were  getting  along  famously 
having  a  ood  time,  drinking  their  beer  and  champagne,  and  they  were  just 
having  a  i^.al  good  time..    After  a  little  while,  after  everyone  had  been 
served  a  fev.  drinks  and  was  feeling  pre'..ty  good,  one  fellow  in  the  back 
of  the  room  w.VvV  *  his  hand  like  this,  and  the  man  that  was  taking  over 
said,  '*Wonder  vr      that  means?"    The  man  that  was  taking  over  waved 
back  to  him.    Tltn  he  saw  someone  else  in  the  other  comer  doing  this 
and  before  long  tike  whole  group  was  waving  their  hands  like  this.  So 
he  thought  they     re  just  having  a  good  time  and  having  fun.  Before 
long  the  owner  came  back  and  saw  these  people  waving  their  hands  and  he 
said,  "My  gosh,  what  have  you  done?"    The  fellow  said,  "Only  what  you 
told  me,  served  them  beer  and  champagne."    The  owner  said,  "Yes,  but  you 
have  got  the  whole  bunch  singing  and  they  will  never  go  home."  This 
goes  to  show  you  the  problem  you  can  have  with  coomnmicating. 

Since  you  are  going  to  be  touring  our  plant  Thursday  afternoon,  I 
thought  I  would  brief  you    a  little  bit  and  give  you  some  history  of 
Aladdin.    Some  of  you  may  know  about  it;  but  for  those  of  you  who  do 
not,  I  would  like  to  tell  you  a  little  bit  about  our  company  and  some  of 
the  things  we  are  doing  that  may  be  of  interest  to  you.    Aladdin  was 
formerly  a  Chicago  firm  and  started  in  business  in  1908  in  Chicago, 
Illinois.    Kerosene  lamps — I  am  sure  none  of  you  are  old  enough  to 
remember  how  kerosene  lamps  were  used-- I  do.    We  were  primarily  a  mail- 
order type  of  business.    We  did  not  do  much  manufacturing  at  the  time. 
We  purchased  parts  and  did  a  little  assembly  work  in  Chicago  and  shipped 
these  things  out  to  small  towns,  pri.^rily  hardware  stores  and  general 


•cores.    The  but»inets  continued  at  this  rate  for  ioim  years  and  about  1927 
we  purchased  a  glass  plant  in  Alexandria,  Indiana,  in  the  central  part  of 
the  state.    The  reason  we  purchased  this  plant  was  because  they  had  been 
supplying  us  with  glass  chianeya  for  kerosene  laaps,  and  they  went  into 
receivership.    Mr.  Johnson,  who  was  the  owner  of  the  company,  decided  to 
buy  the  plant  in  Alexandria.    So  we  moved  our  SMutufacturing  operation  to 
Indiana,  and  at  that  point  we  really  started  to  becone  manufacturers. 
We  not  only  nade  glass  chinneye  for  our  lanps  but  we  made  other  parts 
for  kerosene  lamps  and  a  few  other  things.    Tiiis  vent  on  for  a  few  more 
years,  and  we  got  interested  in  vacuum  bottles.    At  that  time,  American 
Thermos  controlled  some  BOX  of  the  market.    We  were  juat  beginning,  but 
we  worked  at  it  hard  and  in  a  few  years  we  nade  a  pretty  creditable  bottle. 
But,  of  course,  we  had  to  stop  manufacturing  bottles  for  a  while  during 
World  War  II;  however,  we  continued  to  make  our  kerosene  lamps.    At  the 
end  of  World  War  II,  of  course,  we  got  back  into  the  bottle  business 
again.    By  1949  we  had  reached  the  point  where  our  bottle  business  had 
grown.    We  had  to  look  for  another  location  not  because  we  were  having 
problems  where  we  were,  but  the  nature  of  our  business  had  changed;  we 
had  difficulty  in  distribution,  our  sources  of  supply  were  difficult, 
there  was  a  shortage  of  labor,  and  there  was  a  transportation  problam— 
this  was  a  very  small  town.    So  we  looked  around  for  a  place  to  locate 
and  ifter  looking  at  many  cities  around  the  United  States,  «^e  chose 
Nash\ille  and  lucky  for  us.    In  1949  we  opened  our  first  operation  here. 
During  the  next  two  years  we  moved  the  balance  of  our  manufacturing  in 
the  United  States  to  Nashville.    We  had  an  electronics  division  in 
Chicago  which  we  moved  down  her*  in  1951.    In  1952  we  moved  the  balance 
of  our  operation  from  Indiana  to  Nashville,  so  we  have  been  here  now 
about  21  years.    When  we  cane  to  NaJ^ville  in  1949,  we  employed  about 
200  people,  and  we  had  about  8  acres  of  ground  and  about  125,000  or 
150,000  feet  of  floor  space.    Today  we  have  over  1,200  people.    We  have 
about  25  acres  of  ground,  and  we  have  about  650,000  feet  of  floor  space, 
and  we  are  in  the  process  right  now  of  putting  up  a  ncsw  building  about 
80,000  square  feet.    Thursday  when  you  are  out  we  will  try  to  get  a 
blrd*scye  view  of  this. 

We  are  the  leade* ^  in  the  thermos  bottle  business  today.    We  came 
from  a  little  manufacturer  to  a  good  sized  one.    We  make  a  great  variety 
of  bottles  and  lunch  kits.    I  am  sure  many  of  you  have  seen  them.  I 
hope  all  of  you  use  Aladdin  bottles  and  lunch  boxes  for  your  children. 

Our  electronics  operation  is  rather  unique.    We  are  in  the  com- 
ponents businesa,  and  our  customers  are  people  likt  IBM,  General  Electric 
and  National  Cash  Register.    We  make  components;  we  probably  have  some 
of  our  components  on  the  moon,  and  we  are  sure  that  all  succesaful 
flights  were  ones  tha**  had  our  components  in  them.    We  make  a  variety 
of  transformers,  inductors,  filters,  and  things  like  this.    We  will  ahow 
you  what  some  of  these  look  like  when  you  go  through  Thursday.    They  are 
tiny,  micro^niature  type  components  that  are  uaed  in  electronic  equip- 
ment . 

A  onich  newer  part  of  our  business  today  ia  what  we  call  Temp-Rite 
System.    If  they  were  not  so  large,  I  would  have  brought  aome  with  me 
here  to  show  to  you.    This  is  what  most  people  refer  to  as  a  tray.  It 
is  a  vacuum  tray  insulated  with  polyurethane  in  a  special  plaatic  shell 
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aenlcd  ani!  haa  little  conpartatnta  in  it  in  which  food  ia  plr.ct4  in 
littla  plastic  insarta  that  arc  diapoaable«    These  traya  can  keep  food 
hot  or  cold  for  three  hours*    Theae  are  primarily  being  used  in  hospitsls 
but  the  airlines  sre  slso  using  thea«    If  /ou  fly  Piedaont  or  Allegheny, 
you  sre  very  likely  to  use  one  of  our  trsys.    The  ttsys  theaselves  sre 
not  disposable*  but  the  inserts  are—these,  of  ccurse,  sre  something 
like  bsgs  you  csn  dispoc^  of*    The  trays  can  be  |iut  into  a  dishwasher 
end  used  over  and  over  srain*    The  life  of  these  ^re  probably  abdut  s 
ycsr;  slthough  ve  do  nov  know  exsctJy*    We  sre  fa*rly  new  in  this 
business,  and  ve  hsve  not  hsd  s  chsnce  yet  to  gc'  er  enough  dsts  to 
be  sure.    Vtie  principle  of  the  thing  is  thst  it  is  s  stacking  process-— 
you  stsck  one  trsy  on  top  of  snother  and  they  lock  i    position.  There 
is  s  control  for  hest  or  cold*    If  you  tske  one  cospartaent  and  put  s 
stesk  in  st  s  tempersture— -let's  ssy  of  160  degrees,  three  hours  Ister 
it  would  be  140  degrees.    If  you  sre  faailisr  with  cooking  steaks-* 
I  know  you  sre— you  know  that  140  degrees  is  pretty  hot.    Right  next 
to  thst  Is  snother  compartisent  in  which  you  could  put  ice  creaa.  Put 
it  in  the  tray  in  s  frozen  state,  and  three  hours  Ister  it  will  be 
just  St  the  right  teapersture  for  you.    In  esch  coapsrtaent  of  che  trsy 
this  control  exists  and  thia  ia  the  principle  o:  the  whole  thi*^g.  There 
ia  no  transfer  of  the  heat  froa  coapartacnt  to  coapartaent  in  the  aaae 
tr^y.    They  are  usually  atacked  in  10 *a.    They  can  ue  atrapped  up  .ind 
carried  or  wheeled  around  on  a  cart.    When  you  are  finiahed  with  thea, 
they  can  be  put  back  in  atacking  poaition  and  away  they  go.    The  advsn* 
tsge  of  these  at  a  place  like  a  hoapital  M  that  when  everybody  has  a 
different  aenu  they  csn  prepare  theae  thinga  without  having  a  definite 
tiae table  for  preparation.    They  could  atart  at  nine  in  the  aomin^ 
preparing  theae  traya  and  atack  thea  up  and  put  thta  off  to  one  aide. 
At  eleven    r  twelve,  whichever  ia  eating  tiae,  they  aerely  rike  thea 
apart  and  atart  aerving  the  patienta.    It  has  s  greet  asrket.  Ve 
recently  asde  soae  srrsngeaents  in  C«rasny  to  use  thea  in  hospitala 
there.    Ue  have  a  contract  with  people  like  Holiday  Inn  and  Raaada  Inn. 
A  lot  of  the  catering  people  are  mbLitz  theae  traya.    Thia,  aa  I  a«:y,  ia 
the  neweat  part  of  o*ir  bu8:.ieaa. 

Thia  ia  a  little  aidelight-talking  about  aonething  that  we  got 
involved  in  recently.    You  probably  read  about  our  intereat  in  the 
Metro  Center  I  an   area  in  North  Naahville  along  the  Cm^erlsnd  Klver 
where  there  is  about  800  acrea.    One  of  our  aubtidiary  coapsnies, 
Psthfinders  Resources,  Inc.  foraed  s  psrtnership    with  s  building 
contrsctor  here  in  town  to    .jaote  this  srea  up  there  which  will  be  a 
reaearch  center,  park  center,  industrial,  educational,  and  residential 
center.    It  hss  s  great  potentisl  snd  we  are  happy  that  we  are  a  part 
of  it. 

To  give  you  an  idea  of  what  our  work  force  looka  like  at  Aladdin, 
the  last  report  I  had  we  had  1,216  people,  and  it  was  divided  in  this 
wsy;  there  were  752  feaales  snd  464  asles.    In  spite  of  what  people  ssy, 
I  think  females  sre  dominating  our  plant.    In  our  aanageaent  group,  we 
have  221  peopl'^..    Ue  have  what  we  call  our  technical  and  office  grocp, 
snd  these  sre  the  people  we  will  be  talking  about  «oae  this  aoming  snd 
you  will  get  a  chsnce  to  see  Thursday.    Ue  hsve  162  people  of  thia  kind. 
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and  this  is  split  in  this  Wfi  104  fsnslss  and  S8  asUs.    Hsrs  ssa^» 
this  162  breaks  dovn  into  74  pao^la  who  are  technical  people  and  68 
people  that  are  considered  clerical  with  various  degrees  of  skills. 
The  technical  people  are  involved  in  Johs  such  as  techaiciatts»  inventory 
control  people,  tool  engineers.  Junior  desigmiag  engineers*  aodel 
huiUers,  datn  processing  technicians,  and  for  sose  strange  reason  it 
also  included  executive  secretaries.   The  clerical  group  would*  of 
course,  be  clerks,  keypunch  operators,  stenographers,  so«e  category  of 
secretary,  and  a  wide  range  of  gtneral  type  clerks.  Hhat  we  call  our 
wage  group,  people  who  work  out  in  the  plant*  we  have  a  total  of  833 
in  all  three  divisions;  there  are  355  fenales  and  475  nales.  This 
group— I  m  going  to  divide  then  into  what  we  call  Consuaer  Products 
Md  Electronics  because  there  is  a  different  end  product  here.    In  our 
Consuaer  Products  Division  we  use  peofle  like  tool  and  die  makers* 
■achine  builders  and  erectors,  nachinitts*  equipment  tedmiciMS* 
■aintenance  tedmicians,  utility  sen*  group  leaders*  and  setup  nen. 
Our  Electronics  group  has  a  different  category  called  cerasic  tech- 
nicians, coaplex  aold  and  tool  nafcers,  inspection  technicians, 
nedianics,  and  soae  electricians.    Mow  this  is  a  broad  category  of 
the  types  o€  people  that  we  caploy  there.    Sow  of  these  prohahly 
■tan  aoatthing  to  you.   Tou  probably  have  heard  these  0t  perhsps  seen 
people  like  this  before  in   this  kind  of  work.  Hany  o^  theai  are  peculiar 
to  our  type  of  business.    Tou  will  find  in  aost  businesses  whether  it 
ia  ours,  DuPont,  Ford,  or  AVCO  the  nature  of  their  business  pretty  well 
dictates  soae  of  the  skills  they  are  going  to  have*  V^*  for  exanple, 
do  a  lot  of  wort  with  glass.    In  our  bottle  business,  we  do  not  nafce 
glass  but  we  fabricate  glass;  you  will  see  this  Thursday.   Ifo  tMce  two 
pieces  of  glass  that  we  purchase  and  form  then  into  what  looks  like  a 
Jar  and  we  weld  the  open  ends  together  and  fill  then  with  ailver  nitrate 
and  exhaust  the  air  fron  between  the  leyers  of  glass.   Ve  finally  seal 
then  up  and  have  what  we  call  a  glaas  filler*   How  this  is  a  process 
in  itself  and  I  doubt  if  you  will  find  two  or  three  conpanies  in  all  the 
Ottited  SUtes  that  will  do  what  we  are  doing  with  glass.    So  we  have 
developed  the  skills  and  tedmiques  and  equipncnt  to  sake  thx*  glass 
for  use  and  this  caae  about  over  aany,  nany  years.    Our  diief  conpet- 
iter  is  Antrican  Themos.    Since  they  were  the  leaders  once  end  we  are 
now,  we  need  to  hold  our  position*   tie  also  have  a  good  nany  processes 
involving  plastics  and  the  Jadcets  for  our  glass  filler,  the  part 
which  ycm  see  when  you  go  into  the  store.   This  is  what  we  call  an 
injection  type  of  plastic  aolding— to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  cost 
involved  in  aoae  of  these  thing»,  the  sold  to  nafce  a  plastic  part 
could  cost  as  aoch  as  $25*000.   This  would  look  like  a  lot  of  natal 
put  together— it  would  have  a  cavity  unit  which  the  plastic  goes  into 
in  thau  shape  of  a  cup  or  atopper  or  glass  Jacket. 

ve  also  nake  lundt  boxes  out  of  plastics  as  well  as  aatsl.  Vt. 
decorate  these  things  with  a  very  clever  type  of  printing  process  that 
we  developed  ouraelvex.    It  took  ua  sons  two  or  three  years  to  develop 
the  idea  which  originaud  in,  I  think,  Genatty.   We  brou^t  it  to  the 
United  Statea  and  vera  the  first  ones  to  decorate  on  plaatics  for  theraos 
bottles,   iy  decorating  I  aaan-you  have  probably  seen  suae  of  our  lunch 
boxes  and  bottles  for  school  kiu  with  characters  on  thea.    Well*  on  the 
aatal  Jackau,  this  is  lithographing  and  this  is  •  printing  process-very 
expensive.   Ue  used  this  for  aany*  aany  years  and  alaoat  exclusively  now 
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we  m  making  Jadwts  out  of  plastics  and  art  dupUcatias  what  uaad  to 
ba  dona  on  aatal  oa  plaoUca.   Tha  artwork  that  yoa  aaa  la  littla 
diaractara,  you  know  Uanay  characUra  and  CuoMMka*aU  of  tbasa  paopla 
that  wa  watch  on  TV  or  saa  in  coode  ttripa.   Thaaa  charactara  hava  baaa 
put  OB  thaaa  Jadcata.   »i  aUo  Mka  a  bottla  that  la  all  aotal  md  doaa 
not  hava  any  glaaa  in  it.    thaaa  ara  callad  Staalay  bottlas.   Ua  pur- 
chaoad  thla  buainaat  froa  a  coapany  about  tlx  yaara  ago  up  in  Mow 
Eotland.   Tha  coapany  was  having  a  graat  daal  of  troubXa  in  thair  am* 
facturiof  sod  aarfcatint.    It  waa  tha  old  Universal  Coapany  who  aada 
parcoUtora,  toasters,  aad  things  Uka  that,   tfa  purchasad  tha  Stmlay 
bottla   businaas  froa  thc«.   Thia  U  an  all  aetal  bottla  that  had  an 
outaida  shall  aada  of  cold,  roUad  steel  and  tha  interior  was  aada  of 
stainless  steel;  end  it  ia  welded  togethar.    The  air  Is  axhaustad  froa 
between  the  two  aetaX  cylinders  and  than  is  sealad,  poliahed,  painted, 
and  is  a  very  attractive  Model.    It  is  callad  tha  lolla  Ufct  of  the 
bottle  business.    They  coat  about  five  tiaes  what  a  bottle  with  a  glass 
filler  would  coat.    It  has  a  fiva-year  guarantea,  and  tfaay  ara  virtually 
indestructabla.    Tou  can  alaost  run  over  then  with  a  truck*  and  you  sight 
dent  it;  and  it  night  not  look  too  good,  but  it  still  works.    Any  of 
thosa  bottlas  that  ara  sent  back  to  usa  with  a  problcn  wa  fael  is  our 
raspoosibiUty,  wa  raplaca  free  of  charge.    To  Just  get  an  idaa  of  the 
difference  in  retail  cost,  a  quart  Stanley  bottle  would  retail  for 
^bout  $17  or  $18.   A  quart  glass  bottla  would  ratail  for  about  $3. 
That  is  about  five  tines  as  auch.    They  sra  very  attractive  bottles. 
They  ara  heavier,  of  couraa;  and  Uka  I  said,  thay  hava  a  fiva-year 
guarantee.   Peopla  Uka  truck  drivers,  hunters,  «id  fisharMu  who  are 
in  need  of  soMSthfng  durabla  prefer  these  types  of  bottlas.   Thay  aaka 
excellent  gift  iteas  becauaa  unless  a  person  really  aaada  sonething 
Uke  this  he  would  not  spand  $17  or  $18  for  a  bottle. 

In  our  Teap-ftita  server  businass,  producta  which  ara  aada  alaost 
entirely  of  plastic,  the  processaa  there  ara  vfaat  wa  call  vacuus 
forming.   Ife  fotn  trays  and  insarta  at  a  vary  hi^  speed,  alnoac 
coaplately  autonated  type  of  operation  and  because  wa  ara  still  in  a 
state  with  this  whera  we  ara  not  letting  any  coapatition  know  about 
what  we  are  doing,  you  won't  be  able  to  se%  this  operation  Thursday. 
Ue  will  show  you  a  lot  of  tha  trays  and  give  you  a  good  insist  as  to 
what  they  are  node  of  and  how  they  ara  usad  and  so  on. 

Back  to  our  electronics  business  for  Jr  st  a  aiauta-as  I  say,  this 
coaponant  business  is  nostly  a  nicro-niniatura  typa  of  coapooant.  I 
as  not  an  engineer  and  cannot  talk  to  you  la  engineeriag  terns,  but  I 
sentioned  the  kind  of  equipaent  they  are  uaad  la  and  wa  do  use  such  things 
ss  coil  winding,  wiring,  aaseab^,  punch  press  work,  ate.  We  even  aaka 
a  powdered  iron  core  that  wa  call  a  ferrita  core.    This  is  the  core  of 
a  tra:3foraer  or  an  inductor  and  is  a  very  basic  part  of  a  coi^onent. 
tfa  use  lots   of  girls  la  tha  assaably  unit»  inspaction,  and  for  aachina 
operators. 

tfa  aaploy  technidana  la  this  type  of  work.    I  an  telUng  you  this 
to  give  you  a  background  for  what  I  think  you  can  do  and  we  can  do  to 
inprova  and  develop  the  kinds  of  technicians  snd  craftsaen  we  need  la 
Hashvllle.       atteapt  to  do  auch  of  our  own  training.    Because  for 
aany  years  wa  did  not  hava  adequate  training  facilities  in  tha  Mashville 
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am  to  provide  thm  typ—  of  udmlclaos   md  craftmn  Clut  w»  nccd^. 
I  think  tlift  fact  that  to  auch  mx«  iadoatry  has  aovcd  Into  this  ana-wlth 
a  dcMd  for  paopla  lika  thia»  paopla  tiho  Jttat  com  out  of  high  adiool 
and  art  looking  for  a  akiU  of  aoaa  kind  to  naa  or  ptopla  Who  did  not 
finiah  hi^  school,    lis  provide  so«s  training*  bot»  of  coursa.  uc  have 
Uaited  faciUtiea;  and  we  wooU  aoch  prefer  to  have  you  provide  tts 
with  the  people  that  ace  trained  or  at  leasL  given  the  basic  training 
so  that  we  can  go  on  and  develop  tedmieiaas.   There  ace  mmy  Jobs 
where  people  have  to  develop  skilla'with  tiieir  h«ids  «id  skills  of 
their  nlnd.    Jobs— that  require  a  lot  of  aathcaatics*  abiUty  to  draw, 
people  that  have  tnaginatlops,  people  who  are  interested  in  seeing 
things  that  they  can  develop. 

Our  glass  aachinety  and  glass  operation  is  as  unique  as  you  will 
find  anywhere  in  the  Ooited  States.    Our  autoaated  process— we  have 
developed  alMt  aU  oZ  it  oorselves.   He  started  froa  the  drawing 
board  with  an  idea  that  had  been  put  down  on  paper  roughly  end  soMone 
else  got  it  and  blew  it  up »  as  we  aay»  and  divided  It  into  segpents  of 
pieces  of  equipaent  or  a  line  or  process  and  people  started  to  build  it. 
He  started  out  nany  years  ago  building  equipatnt  like  this  and  doing 
.t  juat  for  experiaental  purposes.    Ue  did  it  to  see  what  actuaUy 
could  be  done,    lie  proved  to  ourselves  that  we  could  develop  and  pro- 
duce a  bottU  that  would  be  the  beat  in  the  business  md  we  acconpUshed 
this. 

Froa  that  point  to  where  we  ere  ri^t  now*  it  took  the  help  of  a 
lot  of  people;  and  here  agein»  a  lot  of  the  technicians  that  we  used 
in  doing  this  were  the  people  who  built  the  nechinet  «id  put  then 
together.    Ue  went  through  many  trials»  kept  records  of  what  went  on 
as  the  process  was  being  developed.    In  the  glass- indttstry»  scrap  is  a  -  - 
word  that  could  alaoat  put  you  to  bed  because  it  can  build  19  on  you 
and  you  can  have  glaas  aU  over  the  floor  froa  a  aachine  that  is  not 
operating  properly.    It  is  venr  frafila  and  if  dropped  on  the  floor  is 
broken  and  you  cannot  use  the  glass  over  again.    All  of  these  things 
we  have  done— that  have  been  accoaplished— with  soaaone  offering  m 
idea  to  begin  with  and  all  of  the  technicians  throughout  the  organi- 
sation helping  to  put  it  together  and  finally  asking  a  process  that 
worka»  controls »  and  keeps  your  business  in  a  profitable  state  where 
it  should  be. 

Soaething  that  I  forgot  to  aention— we  do  have  a  coaputer.  Ve 
have  a  360-30  that  does  quite  a  bit  of  work  for  us.   Ve  are  using  it 
aore  and  aore  in  the  planning  and  control  of  our  b.isiness.    It  has 
reached  the  point  now  where  we  are  concerned  about  the  security  of 
it;  and  we  are  probably  going  to  take  speaal  pains  to  secure  the  equip- 
atnt  and  recorda.   Bare  again,  we  have  progrgaaers;  we  have  syateas 
people;  we  have  what  we  call  coaputer  operatore.   This  is  a  lot  aore 
than  just  pushing  buttons— these  people  underetand  the  systeas  mkd 
equipaent  and  know  what  they  viU  do.   They  do  soae  of  the  programing— 
report  all  of  the  inforaation  possible  very  quickly  and  very  accurately. 
This  is  another  area  in  which  t*oae  of  the  people  that  you  will  be 
working  with  alght  be  interested.    This  gives  you  a  UttU  bit  of  a 
background  of  what  our  operation  is  like,  and  I  think  we  are  very 
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typical  of  Indus tx7  not  only  in  this  but  in  mmf  othar  areas  around  tht 
country. 

tfe  look  for  p«opla»  of  courta,  lika  I  aay  we  can  build  on*  people 
that  have  enou^  background  that  we  can  train  auch  as  la  provided  here 
sit  Naahvilla  Technical  Institute  or  the  Area  Vocational  Sdiool  bare — 
craftsMn*  the  people  building  the  aadiiae*  the  people  that  do  a  lot  of 
the  drawing.    Both  of  these  Inati  tut  ions »  of  coi*rse,  can  train  people 
for  us.   they  have  to  get  the  right  kind  af  people  in  tUe  sdioola  so 
they  can  be  trained.    You  can  do  a  lot  in  your  counseling  wcrk  to  sort 
out  the  kinds  who  need  help  in  deteralning  in  what  direction  they  are 
going.    Everyone  cannot  go  to  college.    I  do  not  know  what  the  statistics 
are,  but  I  think  Hr.  Phipps  Mentioned  soMSthlag  like  20Z  receive  an 
undergraduate  degree.    The  percentage  ia  not  very  laree,  but  It  is 
growing,  I  guess.    For  aany  o there >  of  course,  who  are  looking  for 
soaething  to  do  in  a  wa^  to  rpt  satisfaction  out  of  what  they  are 
doing,  whether  it  is  with  their  hands  or  the  engineering  designer  who 
has  to  have  f ■agination,  whether  the  coaputer  science  '  echnician,  or 
whatever  it  asgr  be,  there  are  aany  opportunities;  and  I  think  they  are 
going  to  cotttinde  to  grow.   We  have  found,  for  ezaaple,  when  we  first 
cmt  to  Nashville  we  had  soaething  like  29  skilled  people  In  the  factor 
f  roup;  todior  we  have  soae  200  or  sore  doing  the  seae  kind  of  work 
skilled  with  their  hands  or  soae  kind  of  creative  type  Job.  Ten  tiaes 
as  aany  as  we  had!    We  tlnd  these  people  are  hard  to  locate.   We  are 
keeping  our  eye  all  the  tine  on  the  people  that  are  coning  out  of  the 
schools  here.    We  feel  that  this  Is  going  to  be  one  of  our  best  sources 
of  aetarial  for  the  kind  of  people  that  we  need.    Ua  know  that  aa  we 
autoaate  aore  and  aore  in  our  business  that  we  are  going  to  need  aore 
techniciana  and  aore  craftsaen  and  aore  people  irith  skills.  Tbey  Just 
do  not  coae  off  the  streets  and  walk  into  our  eaployasnt  offices  and 
aak  for  a  Job.    He  have  to  go  out  and  find  then.    Tou,  I  think,  are  in 
a  great  poaltlon  to  advise  youngsters,  both  boys  and  girls,  that  there 
are  aany»  aany  Jobs  soae  of  which  you  irill  see  Thursday.    They  can  be 
very  satisfying,  paid  well,  «  lot  of  status,  and  respected — this  isn't 
soaething  you  get  only  with  a  college  dagre«.   They  are  very  acceptable 
in  our  business,  and  we  are  pleated  to  find  soaeone  that  can  coae  la 
end  do  a  technician's  Job  for  us.    It  is  a  fine  opportunity,  and  we 
will  be  using  then  aore.    I  think  you  can  do  a  lot  to  help  the  school — 
you  can  do  a  lot  to  help  us  by  directing  the  new  people  toward  these 
interests.   He  would  like  to  offer  our  services  in  aay  way  we  can  to 
help  you  in  your  work.    I  think  one  of  the  best  ways  I  know  of  that 
aakas  it  possible,  of  course,  is  for  us  to  keep  la  touch.    Tours  of 
our  plant--^  are  always  glad  to  have  teachers  coae  in  and  look  at  our 
plant,    tfa  feel  that  thay  are  the  ones  that  ere  going  to  help  the 
youngsters.    We  are  always  glad  to  see  you  and  all  we  need  is  a  few 
days*  notice  to  get  prepared,  to  let  our  people  know  that  visitors  will 
be  there,  and  take  you  around  and  show  what  kind  of  Jobs  are  available. 
He  would  be  very  happy  to  have  our  people  sit  down  and  tell  you  what 
the  raquireaents  are  and  the  preparation  necessary. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  aaet  with  you  here  this  aomlag. 
I  think  this  is  a  great  weak  you  are  having,  and  I  wish  you  a  lot  of 
luck.    If  there  is  any  questions,  I  would  certainly  be  glad  to  answer 
thaa. 
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INTRODUCTION  OF  NAROLD  J«  BUCK 

Edvard  L«  Veld*  Director 
Nashville  State  Technical  Inatitute 
Nashville,  Tennessee 


Htrold  J.  BUck  is  currently  Vice  President  for  Engineering  and 
Developwnt  at  AVCO  Aerostructures  Division,  the  Urgest  industrial 
e^loyer  in  the  Nashville  area.    He  has  directed  the  project  engineer- 
ing activities  of  that  organization  since  aoving  to  Nashville  in  1967 
froB  his  native  state  of  CaUfomia,    Harold  has  a  B.S.  degree  in 
Aeronautical  Engineering  and  is  a  Registered  Professional  Engineer 
in  California  and  in  Tennessee. 
■» 

His  thirty-five  years  of  professional  experience  has  been  pre- 
do^nantly  in  the  aircraft  industry,  but  also  includes  two  years  on 
the  faculty  of  a  college-level  technical  institute  at  the  outset  of 
World  War  II,.  His  continuing  interest     in  the  field  of  vocational- 
technical  education  is  indicated  by  his  current  service  on  engineering 
advisory  coMlttees  for  University  of  Tennessee  Space  Institute, 
Tennessee  Technologlca  University,  Vanderbilt,  and  the  Nashville 
State  Technical  Institute.    He  was  recently  appointed  to  represent 
industrial  aanageMnt  on  the  Tennessee  State  Advisory  Council  for 
Vocational  and  Technical  Education. 
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AVCO  AEROSTRUCTURES  DIVISION 

Harold  J.  Black 
Vice  President  of  Engineering  and  Developaent 
Nashville,  Tennessee 


Good  nomlng  ladles  and  gentlemen.    We  are  all  familiar  with 
the  Biblical  admonition  that  a  "little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous 
thing,"  to  which  I  would  like  to  add  my  own  postscript.    "A  lot  of 
knowledge  in  the  wrong  direction  is  even  more  so.'*   As  ny  first 
point  this  morning,  I  will  try  to  establish  a  need  for  re-evaluating 
our  educational  priorities.    For  at  least  two  generations  Americans 
have  figuratively  turned  their  backs  on  the  'world  of  work'*  while 
pursuing  for  themselves  (and  particularly  for  their  children)  the 
higher  planes  of  academla  where  we  hoped  to  realize  a  true  Utopia 
of  personal  satisfaction  and  life  fulfillment*    Only  very  recently 
are  we  beginning  to  suspect  that  a  higher  academic  education  does 
not  automatically  guarantee  a  happy  and-  successful  life;  and  that 
it  may  not  be  the  very  best  goal  for  every  individual.    In  reviewing 
our  educational  priorities  —  just  es  we  are  leviewing  many  other 
priorities  in  the  nation  today  —  I  would  like  to  touch  for  a  moment 
on  what  I  believe  to  be  the  relative  importance  of  vocational  and/or 
technical  education  to  our  total  educational  system*    Perhaps  we  have 
gotten  our  definitions  a  little  out  of  order.    There  has  been  a  wide- 
ly held  and  popular  misconception  that  'mass  education'  means  the 
same  thing  as  'education  for  the  masses.'   Of  course,  that  is  not 
true.    In  proving  that  misconception,  I  think  that  some  have  tended 
to  push  higher  academic  education  without  sufficient  regard  for  any 
real  purpose  of  that  education  for  the  individual  student,  and  often 
without  any  r^^levance  for  the  real  world  in  which  he  must  live. 

Let  me  offer  Just  one,  small,  generalized  statistic  in  suppoi : 
of  that  statement.    Most  of  ny  friends  in  state  universities  tell 
me  that  the  present  dropout  rate  is  about  one-third  during  the  first 
academic  year  at  the  university!    Is  it  possible  that  one  out  of 
three  of  our  college  Freshmen  students  should  never  have  enrolled  in 
the  first  place? 

Another  popular  misconception  is  that  vocational  and/or  technical 
education  below  the  B.S.  degree  level  Is  a  kind  of  "second  best" 
education  for  "second  best"  students.    As  long  ago  as  ny  own  high 
school  days,  the  vocational  curriculum  was  a  "dumping  ground"  for 
the  academically  disadvantaged  —  a  program  where  the  failing  student 
could  fill  out  his  time  of  mandatory  schooling.    Guidance  counseling 
has  historically  devoted  more  time  and  attention  to  the  'college 
career'  student  than  to  the  'career  in  the  world  of  work'  student. 
Rather  recently  thers  have  been  some  encouraging  signs  that  we  are 
all  finally  adjusting  our  relative  values,  as  between  the  formally 
academic  and  the  more  work-related  vocational/ technical  education 
programs.    Tbday  there  are  twenty-three  Area  Vocational  schools  and 
three  Technical  Institutes  operating  in  Ttonessee.    Yet,  when  I 
moved  here  Just  fifteen  years  ago,  such  institutions  of  special 
education  were  unheard  of  in  this  state  and  in  much  of  the  south. 
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Such  substantial  progr&is  In  that  short  tine  Is  more  encouraging, 
and  should  be  a  source  of  Justifiable  pride  to  Tennesseans.  Another 
real  sign  of  progress  is  this  week-long  seminar  on  guidance  counsel- 
ing as  It  particularly  relates  to  careers  In  the  world  of  work. 

For  the  sake  of  this  discussion,  let  us  then  accept  tfie  promise 
that  vocational  (or  technical)  programs  have  a  real  and  meaningful 
place  in  the  education  spectrum;  and  that,  for  many  students,  they 
represent  worthwhile  objectives  to  be  sought  by  deliberate  choice, 
and  not  merely  by  default. 

Let  us  next  consider  whether  business  and  Industry  have  an  active 
part  to  play  in" the  education  process.    It  has  long  been  my  personal 
conviction  that  the  business  and  industrial  community  have  a  very 
real  stake  —  and  also  a  very  real  responsibility  —  in  the  education 
process  of  its  future  employees.    After  all,  most  students  will  spend 
more  years  of  their  lives  in  business  or  Industry  than  they  will  in 
their  pre-employment  formal  education  period.    Furthermore,  any 
industrial  or  business  firm  today  that  does  not  actively  seek  to  have 
well-trained,  happy,  satisfied,  and  progressively  motivated  employees 
is  simply  not  living  in  the  twentieth  century  —  and  probably  will 
not  last  long  enough  to  experience  the  twenty-first!  Consequently, 
I  submit  that  a  close  relationship  and  an  active  interchange  between 
the  working  world  and  the  educational  world  is  much  more  likely  to 
Increase  than  it  is  to  diminish.    Indeed,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
imagine  a  time  when  business  and  Industry  may  directly  support  student- 
employees  to  a  much  greater  degree  than  the  simple  tuition  reimburse- 
ment programs  that  have  become  fairly  common  today. 

My  earlier  remarks  have  been  somewhat  critical  of  educators  who 
at  times  have  not  assigned  sufficient  importance  to  the  more  work- 
relate''  curricula  as  compared  to  those  of  a  more  classic  form.  In 
fairness,  I  must  also  accept  criticism  of  the  industrial  segment  for 
some  of  its  recent  attempts  to  directly  engage  in  education.    All  too 
often  such  attempts  have  been  too  narrow  in  subject  matter  and  too 
limited  in  achievement  potential  fcr  the  trainee. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  widely-publicized  programs  of  specially 
constructed  vocational  and  technical  training  which  industry  has  under- 
taken —  frequently  supported  by  public  funds  —  in  well-intentioned 
attempts  to  meet  its  semi-skilled  and  skilled  employment  needs,  while 
at  the  same  time  providing  economic  improvement  for  the  under-oaployed. 
Thus,  we  have  seen  Job  Corps  training,  "sidewalk  techs",  JOBS  projects, 
and  many  othi»rs  come  and  go.    Many  have  been  locally  successful,  but 
none  have  produced  a  universal  formula  for  success.    I  suspect  this 
is  because  the  successes  have  been  attributable  more  to  the  personal 
abilities  of  the  key  people  involved,  rather  than  being  due  to  the 
fundamental  methodology  employed. 

To  illustrate  my  point  that  job  training  programs  are  not  always 
the  best  form  of  vocational  education,  let  me  cite  an  example  that 
occurred  here  in  Nashville  and  concerned  my  own  company.    IVo  years 
ago,  we  were  just  entering  the  production  cycle  of  a  major  aircraft 
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aanufacturlng  program  that  would  be  active  for  acvcral  ycara  to  come. 
This  project  demanded  an  Increaae  In  our  alcllled  production  comple* 
ment  that  could  not  be  met  by  the  locally  exlatlng  trained  labor  force. 
To  supply  our  projected  needs  t  we  embarked  on  the  flrat  major  JOBS 
training  program  that  was  conducted  In  Middle  Tennesaee  ^  an  activity 
that  was  carried  on  until  the  early  months  of  thla  year.  Supported 
by  federal  funding,  we  Initiated  a  project  to  aatUfy  two  needs: 
(1)  training  of  aeveral  hundred  economically  dla advantaged  citizens 
to  qualify  them  for  akilled*  but  apedalizedt  employment;  a-;d  (2)  devel* 
opment  of  a  akilled  labor  capability  equal  to  our  projected  manufac- 
turing needs.    As  a  matter  of  detail  infoxmation  this  was  a  '*hire  while 
learning"  progr«  wherein  each  trainee  was  an  employee  on  the  company 
payroll  from  beginning  to  end  of  s  thirty-nine  week  training  period. 
The  first  ten  weeks  were  in  the  classroom*  followed  by  two  weeks 
**hands  on"  training  with  atandard  hand  toola*  then  followed  by  twenty- 
aeven  veeka  of  on-the-job  employment  training  through  a  progreaaion  of 
specialised  job  classifications. 

All  went  well*  until  a  series  of  near  catastrophic  and  completely 
unforeseen  reveraea  beaet  the  major  program  for  which  the  employment 
need  had  been  forecast.    Due  to  a  chain  of  eventa  completely  outaide 
our  company's  control  or  cognisance*  the  build  up  in  production  activity 
was  drastically  reduced.    The  relatively  sudden  and  inevitable  reault 
was  the  layoff  of  a  aiibstantial  majority  of  those  we  had  worked  ao 
hard  to  train.    Though  we  have  no  poaaible  way  to  follow  the  aubaequent 
fortunea  of  every  terminated  employee  *  one  cannot  help  but  wonder  bow 
many  —  who  had  aeen  real  hope  for  economic  independence  for  the  flrat 
time  —  now  feel  more  diaheartened  and  more  frustrated  than  ever   before . 

!fy  purpose  In  relating  thla  local  experience  is  certainly  not 
to  belittle  honeat  and  sincere  attempts  by  either  industry  or  any 
other  group  to  help  our  citirens  achieve  a  better  employment  atatus. 
But  I  do  think  the  story  aervea  to' emphasise  two  points.    First*  if 
there  had  been  a  broadly  based  and  well'  aupported  vocational  training 
program  in  thla  coonnmlty  for  the  past  generation;  then  our  necessarily 
limited  program  would  have  been  unnece«ssry*  and  the  aftermath  eventa 
would  have  had  a  leaa  dramatic  and  leaa  traumatic  effect  on  those  it 
sought  most  to  help.    The  second  point  la  more  important*    Had  their 
training  reaulted  from  a  broader  vocational  program*  those  who  were 
suddenly  diaplaced  would  obviously  be  better  equipped  to  compete  for 
other  akilled  joba  in  the  area. 

From  experiences  to  date*  it  aecma  clear  that  business  and  industry 
should  not  attempt  direct  involvement  in  the  (vocational-technical) 
education  process.    However*  as  the  ultimate  users  of  the  end  product 
they  do  have  a  proper  and  useful  advisory  role  in  such  education.  To 
be  even  nominally  effective*  their  role  must  be  one  of  a  cooperative 
partnership  with  thoae  who  are  more  directly  concerned  with  teaching. 
Honesty  compels  me  to  say  that  such  cooperation  does  not  slwaya  exist* 
and  industry's  advice  is  not  always  welcome*    Sometimes  it  has  seemed 
to  me  that  educatora  aeek  not  the  recomendaeions  of  the  world  of 
work*  but  want  only  concurrence  with  what  they  have  already  decided 
to  do. 
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Thrrt  «r«  t  couplt  of  gtntral  tuuMtlons  vhlch  I  would  aiakt 
CQ  you  counstlort  and  which  would  attltf  us  toward  our  com  on  objtctlva 
of  sort  sfftctlvt  vocttional-technlcal  «ducttlon.    Ont  Is  that  It  la 
vary  laportant  for  ua  to  racotnisa  that  vocational  atudcnU,  who  of  tan 
ara  In  an  acadMlcally  dlaadvantat«d  poaltlon,  have  a  naad  for  aora 
couaaalllnt  aaalatance  (not  laaa)  than  doaa  tha  collaga-bound  atudant. 
Parhapa  brousht  on  by  drcwtancaa  of  background  or  ^nvlroRMnt,  or 
by  attltudaa  of  paranU  or  frltnda,  wany  vocational  atudanta  faal  a 
aanaa  of  fallura  by  juat  balng  In  that  catagory.   Va  auat  aaka  vary 
aura  that  auch  faallng,  whara  It  axlata,  la  carafuHy  but  flraly 
dlspallad. 

Aaothar  auggaatlon  concarna  tha  laportant  sattar  of  atudant  «otl- 
vatlon.    Thoaa  baat  abla  to  rtlata  to  and  aotlvata  today 'a  young  paopla 
ara  thoaa  who  c«n  convlnca  thM  thay  ara  **talllng  It  Ilka  It  f.a.**  And 
to  convlnca  thM  you  ara  tailing  It  Ilka  It  la,  you  raally  hava  to 
know  how  It  la  —  flrat  hand.    I'm  plaaaad  to  aaa  that  your  prograa 
achadula  calla  for  two  plant  toura  thla  waak.    That 'a  axcallant,  and 
I  hopa  you'll  vUlt  otbara  on  your  own.    You  sight  ba  aurprlaad  to 
aaa  hew  flattarad  and  plaaaad  our  bualnaaa  and  Industrial  flms  srs 
whan  taachara  —  aspsdally  caraar  counsaIors*«-  aak  to  vlalt  and 
laam  about  thalr  actlvltlas. 

I  havt  baan  lukad  to  Idantlfy  thoaa  apadflc  vocations  which  will 
offar  tha  aost  caraar  opportunltlaa  In  our  araa.   Vlthout  attaaptlng 
an  all-lnclualv«  lir<t,  I  will  ntntlon  a  faw. 

1.  HacblnUts.   Va  hava  now,  and  will  continue  to  hava  a 
ahortaga  of  ^allflad  machlnlata. 

2.  Air  Condltlonlna*    As  Ita  usaga  Incraaaaa,  thara  la  an 
Incraaalng  dasand  for  and  Inadaquata  aupply  of  Installation, 
malntananca,  and  rapalr  tachnldana  who  raally  undaratsnd 
air  conditioning  prlndplaa  and  ayatMS. 

3.  Canaral  Kalntananca  Mschanlca.    Thara  la  a  broad  and 
growing  naad  for  thaaa  paopla  —  as  a  sort  of  twantlath 
cantury  '*Nr.  Fix-It.**  Dsaand  wtll  Incraaaa  as  tha  sarvlca 
orlantad  buslnaaaas  axpand. 

4-    CowpMtar  Tachnoloslata.    In  thla  araa,  wa  may  wall  hava 
machad  a  tasporary  narkat  aaturatlon  for  thoaa  la  coapu- 
tarlsad  buslnsaa  data  procaaalng.   Howavar,  In  dual 
tachnology  flalda  —  auch  aa  nisMrlcal  ccntrollad  aachlna 
toola      tha  dsaand  will  contlnua. 

5.    Envirofl»aotal  Quality  Tachnldana.    kapldly  prollfaratlng 
antl«^ollutlon  laws  sad  nawly  daflnad  anvlronaantal  quality 
actndarda  will  craata  aany  public  and  prlvata  opportunltlaa 
for  tralAa4  Instnoiantatlott  tachnldana  In  this  flald. 

Thara  Is  ons  furthar  arguaant  for  good  vocational  and  technical 
education  that  la  unralatad  rj\  any  Ivadlata  working  caraar  banaflta 
for  the  Individual.    Todsy  wa  bear  much  outcry  about  the  asaa  that 
technology  haa  gotten  us  Into.    Of  course  you  and  I  undarstaud  that 
technology  as  such  haan't  gotten  ua  Into  anything.    Our  problM  of 
unbalanced  ecology  atoi  directly  irem  the  unlnfoiaed  and  poorly 
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•vAluaUd  dtcitioas  which  v«  «•  •  ptopl*  h«v«  m»i%  —  wittingly  or 
uwittingly  —  retarding  tht  applicatioM  of  technology*  X  tuteit 
to  you  thnt  laprovtd  vocational  and  tachnicnl  advcation  will  rttttlt 
in  a  Mora  tachnically  kncwlodgtnbU  poyuUtion;  and  ho^ fully  on« 
that  My  Mho  bntur  dacitions  on  tha  usta  of  udinology  than  have 
thair  ptadacaatort  • 

In  concluaion,  lat  m  rat  urn  to  ay  opening  caaMnta  a^t  oar 
aenae  of  relative  valuea  in  aducation.    After  aore  than  euo  hundred 
yeara*  it  can  atill  ba  truthfully  aaid  that  **life,  liberty,  and  the 
purauit  of  happineaa*****  are  fliong  the  aiaplaat  and  nobleat  atateaenta 
daacribing  the  goals  of  aanU  life.  What  we  have  learned  In  the 
interia  ia  that  it  ia  not  always  or  necessarily  true  that  wealth « 
power*  or  advanced  degrees  are  synooyaous  with  those  goals* 

You  have  been  a  aoat  attentive  and  courteoua  audience*  taaliaing 
nonetheleas  that  you  may  think  ae  prestfiptuous  in  telling  you  about 
education,  I  offer  a  fair  exchanga*    If  any  of  you  care  to  visit  aa 
In  our  plant*  X  proalae  you  equal  tlaa,  equal  attention,  and  equal 
courtesy  —  while  you  tell  aa  how  to  daaign  and  build  airplanea* 


Thank  you. 


g.ft.x.c.  Mmuu  -  v,x.i.v.  nMUK 

9v.  QKtf  Biet*  Mv«€Ur 


tmtittm  %tmmm  fm^U  wiXl  t^t  cIm  UfnMiM  ttot  X  muy  U 
Mtta«iriiMcX«fMtU4»«4tli«tMor%t  tM.  Bvt*  it  tmM  Um 

tte  fact  ctet  MMy  «ait«4  to  IdM  m  f«r       iMig  •!  • 
of  tiM»  M4  X  yrater  (aU  tkU  latnJttctiM  U  «m  of  w  frSliM). 
moc  u  k«  cMU  tector  ^mmm  X  4»  Mt  tUlrf^  X  •«  aX^  mm^  to 
UlUi  teetMT.   9mt  yott  UstM  to  tiMt  l«tfa«etl«i»  mA  I  Mt  ^ 
»mty  ol4.  iMlly*  it  U  Mt  tlMt  MtoMlvt.   X  filter  Nr.  m»M 
«M  toi«t  U  MOT  tiMt  X  f iMOlsr  Mr  tlM  U|lit  «4  CM  t«  TirmrftT 
X  M  Mt  mm  iMw  bri^  tliat  U«iit  io  at  tliis 

.       S!?  ^  ^  bMrl»ei  vick  well  tilt  gt«t« 

m4  tho  ttaiiwrsity;  m4  if  m  liavt  mftkim%  to  4e  vitk  MMto,  m 
c«o  yo4oMtio4  tbo  »rt4icMMit  no  fit  la.   lotlilim  ^tfforoot 
•bjoetivo^  io4  wo  tim  to  tvy  to  Jotk  totwoM  cIm  tvo  of  thos.  X 
waot  to  toko  jMtc  o  ftw  siootM  to  givo  yoo  m  io4icotioo  or  oom 
i4oo-of  tko  ovtroll  fwcf—m  or  okjoetlvoo  of  roMordi  io  vocotiOMl 
o4o€otio«.  To  otort  «itli-«-OMi  of  oor  OHcific  okJoetivoo*Hwv  m 
oro  tryiof  to  Mot  tk«  ooote  of  yriaorily  tooeliort.  oMoiotroton, 
mi  local  r«coMoX  io  thio  tuto.  X  iflU  torn  tkt  oocMd  oort  of 
tho  yrofr^  ovor  to  oor  Xoforaotiao  CMrtfiootor*  Nro.  Vilior»  «Im 
toolly  t»t«  4mm  to  tte  grooorooco  mi  imko  aoro  vitli  milvitel 
toochtro  oM  otkoro  tlM  X  liovo  ao  Offortoaity  to  at  tlOa  ooiot.  X 
m  oot  atic  j  if  yoo  aro  ioiof  to  ko  ^lo  to  kaor      kot  X  4o  0004  m 
oXoctraoie  klackkoar^  ovor  karo.   To  kol4  to  or  tckodoU  oc  X  4o  aat 
kol4  m  ovor  yoor  laacktiM*  X  m  gaiae  to  roo4  KrtiaUy  wkat  X 
kavo  ta  aay  mi  kofo  tkat  yoo  ean  graay  aaM  of  tklo  aotorioX.  Xf 
^^.^       foaatioaa  at  aoy  tiaa,  ylaaaa  4a  inUmivt  m  mii  m 
viU  aaa  if  «a  caA  aoanar  tkao.    Xf  «a  cMiat.  m  mU  taU  yeo 
tkat  tka  Met  ai^art  viU  taka  aara  of  tkat  pmt  af  cka  yfograB. 

Uicaura  io  oot  look  ot  roooarck  mi  4a«oXo»Mit  tka  aw  nay 
kyainaaa  mi  imimttf  4o.   Boaioaaa  mi  iaimttr  kaa  oaoally  op  ta 
10  ftamt  of  tkoir  koigat  aat  aoi4a  far  raaaarck  mi  UvUpmmt 
forfaaaa.   Tkia  U  kaw  tkay  cMa  op  witk  aao  »ro4aeta  mi  oa  fortk. 
Uocatian  oavar  kao  tkaogkt  U  theaa  catM  aotil  laeaot  yaara.  Xa 
vocaUaool  oAocatioo.  no  roaUy  kova  a«M  raaaarck  May.   Tka  mg 
loiaiginto  to  tko  Vdcatioool  laotitatiao  Aat  af  1H3»  calM  MUe 
Lm  90-57*  Fart  3.  raaUy  autkarioaa  May  far  raaaarck  im  vocatiaoal- 
Uckoical  adocaUao.   Xt  outkarliM  not  o^raoriataa-- tkara  io  a 
caoaiiarakla  4if  faraoca  tkara.  Tka  mmmf  ia  aat  aaiio  priiurily 
for  raaaarck  im  tralaiag  rtgfomm,  axHviMatal  ^a^l^fwit.  aoO 
pilot  prograM*  mi  for  tko  tfiaaaaiaatiao  af  iofaroaUi^.  laooardi 
in  traiaiog  ioclviaa  trainiog  af  taackara*  I9  paraaMal*  mi  mf 
ot  our  priaa  kalp  groan  tkat  va  naa4  ta  gat  at*  Tka  araa  of  raaaarck 
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1100*000  mtth  •£  wrcit  — tt  •£  it  aUlX  X«QriM  tiM  library 
•iMlf  •    OW  f«V?«M  !•  t9  |0t  tiMt  ffMMrdi  •££  tlM  slitXf  M4  i»t« 

tlM  clwrw  M  ftt  tMciitTS  mi  atlMrt  c«  tffly  tiM  mt^tt  •£ 
rt«#Mcli»  nmita  •£  m^timnul  rtMMCli  atnAiM,  ytry  liislily* 
cMitr^lM  tff—  •£  m««rc;ii  <t¥tlip«i»t  nlMrt  «•  ti«vt  ■»  i4t«»  «M 
wt  uMt  t«  €«et     witk  •  omioiliA  t^4«  mt  liMiOtrt  ar  «  Mit 
tXH  •£  Fr^triS  «M  yii«t  ffgrwrn  tm  fut  it  •nt  i»  tiM  fi«14  t« 
•Im  fvpU  iMif  it  ciK  •ctttsily  Mtrfc*  «i4  m  &1m  firiiic  limm 
vltiMttly. 

Oi^  tliif4  9fm         «•  iirj  TttMftvch  mi  4itvUfmmt  fmiB  ia  is 
th%  araa  of  4iat— iaiti—  df  tliis  Ufi^rMtiM.   Gtt  it  Wfara  tlia 
t««eliart       otIitTt**!  m  alsimg  at  taaehara  htt  I  mm  ittitaicat 
auHnriaara»  ateiiiiatratar««  taodiar  aAacatart*  m4  otliara— tlUaa 
art  tha  cUmala  tliat  va  4aal  with  Frisarily.   Vt  «aa4  ta  «at  thiu 
iaiarMtioa  ta  tkm  im  aay  fai«  tliat  wa  tliiak  thay  viU  aaa  ^t. 
Vt  ara  aat  aura  wa  ara  auccaaafuli  hwt  wa  ara  tvyiag*   I  tliiak  tiM 
tra^itianal  tyya  of  raaat  ^  liat  aanaXly  baaa  ^aita  aJCH^i^MiUXXy 
coatraXXa4.   Va  think  af  <t  la  thaaa  Urat*  I  thiak,  m4  U  fact 
it  haft  haaa  aaatXy  tra**«Ca-eaatara4.   Most  af  yaar  raaaarch  ia 
4om  hy  trodttata  ataiaata  in  4iaMrtatieaa  mi  aaaur*a  thaait* 
Mw  aany  taachar  •^ucatora  ia  itcaraX  a4ttcati0a»  awhtr  taa*  m4 
vocatiaaaX  a4acatiaa»  aiAbar  cwa»  (hara  yaa  can  itm  a  4ichatoagr 
httwaaa  th«  twa  an4  I  vaal^  iika  to  hat  va  caaaet )  mi  f  rof ataora 
aittiag  ia  tha  aaat  of  Xaaralat  ara  raaXXy  iavoXva^  with  raaaarch 
that  it  actioa-ariaata4  or  avaa  baaic  raaaarchT   I  thiah  yau  caitX4 
count  tlma  oa  not  toa  aaay  haa<t  raalXy*       yntiX  thU  paiat  la 
tlaa»  raaaar^  has  kaaa  yriaarlXy  gradaata  cantar«4.   Yaa  ha4  to 
4o  it  to  t«t  a  i^gtm*  aatUr*a  or  4actarata.   Tho  yrofaoaar  Hi 
not  hava  tha  tiao  to  Ao  it  or  ho  was  not  intaraataA*  ana  or  tha 
othar.   To  fat  it  ioaa*  t^rMuaU  ataionu  hava  haan  forca4  (na* 
thoy  hava  not  baan  forca4»  Jiiat  kla4  of  coarcai«»if  you  waat  a  4a* 
grta  yoa  4o  it.)  UoXX,  noadXaaa  to  aay  thla  haa  pao^Xa  concarnad 
aa4»  vaXl*  ta^XXy  yusaXad  if  aethlng  aXta* 

Ua  hava  haan  tryint  to  gat  roaaarch  afforta  into  a  yrotraaMti^ 
pXan  or.  prograa.   BoaXly  thla  ia  a  prograautic  raaaafch  af  fort  to 
ayataaaticaXXy  aoXva  probXaaa  that  axiat  out  in  tha  fiaX4  aaong 
taaehara  and  yaopXa  Xlka  you  in  tha  guldanca  profaaaian.   It  ahouli 
ha  aiaaioQ-arlantad  with  a  apacific  prohXaa  in  aiod  that  va  ara  going 
to  aoXva*   Ua  cannot  afford*  particuXarXy  ia  our  fiaXd  of  vocationaX 
aducatiott  or  in  aducation  itaaXf  *  to  ha  doing  raaaardi  for  tha  aaka 
of  doing  raaaarch*    It  ia  toe  axpanaiva.   tia  cannot  aaa  raauXU  vhan 
va  ranch  tha  paycboXogicaX  prohXaa  of  paopXa  not  aaaing  tha  hanaf  it 
of  doing  anything  tnat  you  cannot  aaa  an  iaaadiata  payoff.   Thara  ia 
a  naad  for  haaic  raaaarch  and  axpariaanting  and  doing  raaaarch  for 
tha  aaka  of  raaaardi  to  axpXora  tha  altamativaa  to  any  particular 
thing  that  you  aay  ha  intaraatad  ia.    tut  our  raaaarch  and  prograaaatic 
affort  now  ia  hopafuXXy  aiaaiontry  ia  ita  daaiga  ao  that  va  can  taka 
it  and  diaaaalnata  it  vhan  va  gat  through  vith  It  and  aaka  aaat  uaa 
d  it.    Our  ovaraXX  goaX  ia  tha  iaprovaaant  of  tha  atudant  vhe  gata  out 
of  that  adiool.   Ua  hopa  to  iaprova  tha  prograa*  and  thr)  taach4:r  viXX 
reauXtadXy  iaprova  that  achooX  or  aoat  aapact  of  that  achooX. 
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A  lot  of  people  have  worked  in  this  eree  of  research  sad  develop- 
sent  Bodels.    Just  to  give  you  an  idea  of  so«e  of  the  areas  that  ve  are 
concerned  with*  ve  heve  Or.  Hoss  of  the  Universitr  of  tfinnesots*  He 
happened  to  draw  a  lot  of  people's  ideas  together  and  ^t  thts  on  paper 
and  type  his  naM  to  it.  so  this  is  really  a  national  effort.    It  is 
not  his  own  ideas,  but  there  are  soae  of  his  ovo  ideas.    I  an  alaost 
feeling  like  that  pUony  agent  in  Green  Acres.    I  catch  ayself  calking 
like  Mr.  ICii<»le  does.    Ko thing  is  really  that  absolute  is  ifhat  I  m 
trying  to  say.    Yet,  we  do  have  a  responsibility  when  we  see  a  definite 
need  for  suae  basic  research.    This  is  part  of  the  overall  total  curri- 
cula.   Curriculun  aateriaU  are  another  area  where  we  ought  to  be 
doing  sons  research.    Progran  evaluatiott--what  is  happening  to  the 
product  after  they  get  out  of  our  classes  or  one  course  even?  Uhat 
happens  when  he  gets  out  of  school?   Ve  need  to  stinulate  research 
efforts.    Ve  do  this  in  a  nuaber  of  ways  which  I  will  explain  in  Just 
a  couple  of  ainutes.    Ve  need  to  identify— I  an  not  sure  inventing  is 
the  right  word— to  identify  and  put  together  soae  prototype  nodels. 
Hopefully,  not  on  the  L-1011  so  it  becoMs  extinct  because  one  little 
aspect  fell  through  such  as  Xolls-Royce .    Kolls  is  not  a  little  aspect. 
One  part  of  the  total  plane  fell— did  it  fall  apart?   One  aain  part, 
and  this  had  a  aassive  chain  reaction  effect.    Ve  do  need  a  prototype 
that  includes  the  total  systen  of  education,  school  training,  and  we 
need  to  take  a  look  at  soae  new  knowledge.    Ve,  in  vocational  education 
particularly,  and  I  an  within  trying  to  fight  within  and  this  is  where 
I  do  consider  nyself  a  rebel,  not  necessarilv  because  I  m  in  Tennessee, 
but  I  knock  heads  with  somt  of  the  people  in  Tennessee— we  ought  to  be 
looking  at  perfomance  contracting  «nd  the  voucher  systea  in  vocational 
education.    Ut  us  not  say  that  we  have  all  of  the  answers  for  any 
students  coaing  into  the  classrooa.    We  need  to  take  a  look  at  soae 
of  the  other  areas. 

Applied  research:  this  is  priaarily  where  our  efforts  are  aiaed, 
adainistering  research  aonies:  and  finally,  I  aade  the  point  back 
earlier  that  aonies  were  authorised.    Sure  they  authorised  us  soaething 
like  $30,000  nationwide  in  1968.    Ve  never  got  a  cent  (well,  we  got  a 
few)  up  until  this  current  year.    Finally  soaebody  said,  •Hey,  Mr. 
President,  the  Iw  says  10  percent  of  the  funds  allocated  to  vocational 
education  aust  go  for  research.    You  have  to  use  thca  for  research.** 
Previously,  they  have  been  taking  thea  and  using  then  wherever  they 
wanted,  but  soaebody  held  thea  to  the  law  this  year.    As  a  result, 
Tennessee— I  don't  think  1  aa  out  of  school  talking  about  the  aaounts 
of  noney  that  we  are  dealing  with  and  they  sound  quite  aassivs,  and  I 
thought  so  when  I  caae  to  Tennessee,  but  there  really  aren't  that  atny— 
we  have  been  getting  Federal  funds  to  the  grand  total  of  $16,000  a  year. 
Now  what  can  you  do,  what  type  of  research  and  developaent  efforts  can 
you  carry  out  on  $18,000?    Fortunately,  this  state  did  add  soae  aoney 
to  that  pot  so  we  had  the  previous  yearns  asking  a  total  of  $100,000. 
Nevertheless,  the  total  Federal  allowance  was  only  $18,000.    For  two 
years  we  never  got  the  appropriation  until  March.    Eighteen  thousand 
dollars  nay  be  hard  to  spend  for  Knoxville,  OT,  but  you  could  spend 
that  on  a  very  small  research  project.    Ten  percent  of  that  aoney  has 
to  go  for  research.    Five  percent  of  it  you  can  still  keep  to  adadnister 
as  you  want,  but  you  aust  use  it  for  research  and  vocational  education. 
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The  ochcr  5  pcrctnc  gots  dlr«ccly  to  Che  Statt  to  um  as  thty  want 
to  tolva  tow  of  their  pxobleat.    Mission  orientad,  that  X  talked 
Aottt  back  hara.  The  stetaa  knov  what  their  probleat  are»  let  then 
have  the  aonay  and  solve  their  probleas.   We  got  $4X,000  this  yaar. 
The  question  is  vhat  ace  wa  using  that  Money  for?   We  ere  using  it 
Co  study  idiat  va  spent  the  $1S,000  for.   All  of  a  sudden,  nobody 
knatf  ic  was  coalag,  we  had  no  idea  the  additional  funds  were  coalag. 
All  of  a  sudden  they  were  diere,  and  va  had  to  uss  thea.    We  have 
systeaatically  developed  a  plan»ve  chink,  to  utilise  those  funds  to 
gat  Che  —xitswi  payoff.   Conduccing  craining  accivicies,  and  we  are 
seeing  soae  of  Che  things  here  chac  we  are  using  researdi  funds  for 
— primarily  vocaClonal  educacion,  disseainating  resales,  and  we  have 
More  CO  say  buc  we  won*c.    Soae  of  Che  ducies  etid  responsibilicics 
revere  to  you.   By  che  way,  cbe  scace  can  use  Che  aon^  any  way  chey 
wane  Co  for  research.    Mosc  scaces  goc  scarced  in  Che  KCU  business 
because  the  Federal  govermienc  did  provide  soae  seed  aoncy  scarcing 
in  1965,  and  this  is  where  our  firsc  RCU  goc  scarced  in  chis  scace. 
They  were  direcced  and  had  to  aeac  che  objeccivea  froa  VashingCon, 
noc  froa  Che  scace.    This  is  why  soae  people  feel  Chac  che  firsc  KCU 
in  chis  scace  wasn*c  aeecing  the  needs  of  che  Scace.   'Hiey  were  geccing 
100  percenc  funding  froa  Vashingcon  and  chey  had  co  answer  co  Vashingcon, 
noc  CO  che  scece.   Thac  is  why  chere  was  a  change  in  1966  co  aake  soae 
of  che  funds  coat  Co  che  Scace.    Mow  the  Scace  can  use  che  aoney  che 
way  chey  wish. 


tCU*s  in  soae  scaces  er^;  passed  direccly  to  che  Scace  Division  \ 

of  Vocacional  Educacion  and  soae  of  Chea  are  accached  direccly  co  \ 
ttolversicies,  soae  of  chea  are  accacheJ  co  conaunicy  colleges;  and 

soae  go  CO  coaplecely  privace  agencies.    This  is  jusc  an  adainiscracive  \ 
aaccer.    The  reason  ic  is  accached  co  che  universicy  in  chis  scace  Is 
che  face  chac  chey  fele  che  universicy  could  pay  higher  salaries;  and 

Nr.  Phipps  said  chac  X  do  gee  paid  by  cwo  places  and  chac  is  righc.  I 

X  my  gee  cwo  paychecks  hue  eocally  chey  are  noc  as  big  ss  one  should  \ 

be.   Salaries  are  noc  Lhae  auch  greaeer.   We  have  our  probleas  coo.  | 

We  can  pay  ocher  people  easier  Chan  we  can  pay  ourselves-    At  this  | 

point  in  tiae,  our  staff  consists  of  about  five  full--tiae  professional  \ 


people,  a  nuaber  of  graduate  students  that  varies  during  the  year, 
soae  clerical  and  supporting  staff,  what  we  call  the  libr^cian  and  a 
fairly  decent  inforaation  systM.    X  have  to  say  that,  ay  Xnforaation 
Coordinator  is  here.   We  will  be  expanding  because  next  year  we  are 
expecting  the  seae  aaount  of  research  funds  that  we  had  this  ytar, 
and  we  think  we  can  use  thea  very  effectively. 

We  do  provide  consultant  services  to  individuals  and  groups  of 
people  in  the  Scace  who  are  incereseed  in  research  projecu  or 
developaene  projecCs-*underline  developaene->-we  are  aosely  irceresced 
in  developaene.   We  will  help  chea  wriee  proposals.   We  resise  che 
face  of  wrieing  che  proposal  ieself ,  buc  we  will  h^lp  peoplt  wriee 
che  proposal.    We  will  give  chea  considerable  aaounc  of  inforaaeion, 
and  we  will  esseneially  do  a  review  of  the  ttceracure  for  che  person. 
Then  we  eicher  find  che  aoney  co  fund  the  project  or  fund  it  ourselves* 
and  we  do  have  the  capability  of  funding  research  ourselves-    We  review 
che  proposals  as  chey  coae  in,  and  we  do  gee  soae  unsolicieed  ones. 
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Vc  hope  thMt  v«  get  aore  unsolicited »  but  people  are  afraid  of 
research*    They  ere  thinking  back  in  teras  of  Che  traditional 
type  again— very  dUclpllne*oriented»  experiaentally  controUed, 
end  graduate  centered--they  still  think  in  those  terw.   So,  ve 
are  having  a  hard  tine  in  it.    Ve  have  not  been  co^»letely 
successful  yet  in  getting  people  to  subsit  proposals  on  their 
ovtt.    He  do  conduct  so«e  research  study,  but  ve  are  s  Research 
Cbordinatittg  Unit  and  not  a  research  unit,  so  ve  hit  this  one 
very,  very  lightly  if  ve  can. 

Disseainstlon  of  information:   Ve  use  any  type  of  Method  ve 
can  to  get  thU  Message  to  the  people.   Ve  think  that  In  order  to 
■*^ke  sure— I  talked  about  the  research  that  is  on  the  library  ahelf— 
to  get  it  out  to  the  people,   ve  need  a  practical  Infonatlon  system. 
Ve  do  have  a  fairly  good  system,  I  think;  and  ve  need  to  e^>haslze 
two-way  conunicatlon.    Host  of  you  probably  are  not  fnlllar  with 
our  RCU  circulator.   But  ve  do  have  a  Monthly  (during  the  school 
year)  awareness  paper  where  ve  try  to  get  the  Idea  to  the  teacher 
and  provide  soms  Methods  through  there  to  get  feedback  froM  the 
teachers.   The  only  vay  ve  can  iMprove  our  program  and  help  solve 
problsMS,  problsMS  as  they  exist.  Is  If  ve  get  feedback  froM  the 
field.    Ve  need  to  be  linked  to  E.R.I.C.     Any  Information  system 
needs  to  be  linked  to  E.R.I.C.  so  that  they  have  access  to  all  of 
the  Information  and  research  efforts  as  they  have  been  completed 
to  prevent  overlapping  of  efforts.    Ve  need  to  think  In  terms  of 
stages  of  adoption  In  order  to  make  people  aware  of  what  Is  going 
on.    I  mean  to  get  them  to  ultlmatftly  make  a  change  In  the  classroom 
where  there  Is  an  Instructional  technique,  a  currlculin,  an  acfalnlstra- 
tlve  change  (if  it  Is  at  the  administrative  level),  whatever  the 
change  may  be.    First  of  all,  I  need  to  become  aware  of  what  these 
new  Ideas  and  their  changes  or  Innovations  are,  and  then  we  need  to 
get  theM  Interested  aoMehow  so  they  will  s^,  "Maybe  that  Is  a  good 
Idea."   Then  they  need  to  take  a  look  at  It,  evaluate  It,  and 
deterMlne  theaselves  whether  or  not  It  Is  a  good  Idea,  and  then  we 
need  to  get  them  to  try  It  out.    I  hope  you  can  see  how  our  program 
dees  work  towards  those  goals. 

In  making  people  liware,  we  have  to  provide  a  variety  of  outputs 
for  all  of  our  audiences.   As  I  have  said,  our  audiences  are  teachers, 
supervisors,  adminiatrators,  teacher  educators.  State  Advisory  Council 
personnel,  legislative  people— you  know  they  still  hold  the  purse 
strings  so  we  have  to  be  concerned  in  that  ares— and  the  general  lay 
public  we  need  to  get  at  In  some  ways.   We  have  tried  a  variety  of 
methods  to  get  to  people.   Our  information  then  would  be  quite  easily 
accessible,  and  I  think  Mrs.  Vllder  will  tell  you  how  we  make  some  of 
our  Infoimatlon  accessible.    We  still  need  this  one-to-one  Interpersonal 
comunlcatlon.    The  best  way  to  accomplish  change  is  by  getting  right 
down  and  working  with  the  individual  with  hU  or  her  problem  right  in 
their  particular  physical  location.    As  we  proceed  through  our  program, 
I  want  to  back  up  to  proposals  just  a  little  bit,  both  the  solicited 
and  unsolicited  proposals.   We  request  a  prospectus,  a  two  or  three 
.page  write-up  of  your  idea.   What  it  is  that  you  want  to  do,  how  you 
want  to  do  it,  and  how  much  it  is  going  to  cost.   Then  we  take  a  look 
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at  It  within  the  RCU.    If  It  Is  a  good  Idea,  let's  go  «  little  bit 
further  and  we  will  encourage  a  conplete  proposal;  or  If  It  Is  no 
good,  vou  knov  all  ideas  are  simply  not  good.    Unfortunately,  sow 
of  our  people  don't  have  access  to  In''  ^-nation.    Sow  problesa  are 
already  solved  when  we  have  sowone  1»    rested  In  It,  but  th^  still 
want  to  research  the  twe  problem.    This  Is  why  we  encourage  a 
prospectus  first,  to  take  s  look  at  It.    If  we  have  the  answer,  we 
will  give  you  what  information  we  have  on  It.   You  won't  have  to 
spend  your  tine  In  trying  to  answer  the  question. 

Our  priorities  in  research  and  development  we  have— and  they  are 
detemlned  primarily  by  a  statewide  conference  of  guidance  personnel, 
general  educators,  school  superintendents  and  principals,  technical 
institute  people,  coomunity  college  people,  teacher  educators,  teachers, 
and  others— had  some  conferences  which  bring  people  together  who  really 
chew  the  fat.    That  is  not  quitts  true.    Chewing  the  fat  is  not  accomplish- 
ing anything  is  it?    We  really  get  in  the  nuts  and  bolts  of  the  problems. 
What  are  some  of  the  very  specific  problems  they  have  that  we  ought  to 
be  spending  some  time  on?    After  these  problems  «re  identified--and  I 
will  briefly  go  over  the  major  problems  that  we  are  talking  about  in 
this  state  as  a  result  of  our  conference  in  February— we  also  have  an 
advisory  council  made  up  of  business  and  industry  personnel  from 
technical  institutes,  connunity  colleges,  universities,  and  teachers 
to  give  us  guidance  throughout  the  year.    We  have  been  meeting  every 
other  month.    Unfortunately,  the  last  couple  of  months  have  been  pretty 
busy  and  we  have  not  been  able  to  meet  Utely.    But,  we  do  try  to  use 
an  advisory  comrnittee  full-time  during  the  year  to  keep  us  on  the  right 
track  and  to  keep  us  in  touch  with  the  real  world. 

Our  priority  areas  are: 

1.  A  management  information  system  for  vocational  education 
in  this  state. 

2.  A  curriculum  development — revising  or  up  dating  curriculum. 

3.  Pupil  personnel  services. 

4.  In-service  teacher  training. 

5.  Alternative  delivery  system,  and  this  is  where  we  talked 
about  performance  contracting  and  development  systems. 

These  are  the  five  major  areas .    A  lot  of  things  can  fit  under 
any  one  of  those  areas.    So,  we  haven't  narrowed  it  down  very  much 
yet.    We  are  grouping  them  into  the  five  categories,  and  we  are 
putting  our  first  emphasis  on  the  management  information  system. 

Just  a  little  bit  of  revi^  here.    We  are  trying  to  prevent 
seme  unnecessary  duplication  of  both  research  efforts  and  dissemination 
efforts.   We  are  trying  to  develop  a  system  for  innovation.  Very 
specifically  now,  our  objectives  of  the  RCU  are: 
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1.  We  think  our  flrat  effort  In  this  whole  area— getting  at 
our  five  priorities  and  we  are  going  to  mix  these  together 
If  you  can  picture  It  that  way— is  Information  retrieval 
and  dissemination.    We  think  this  Is  the  first  thing  we 
have  to  get  moving  very  rapidly. 

2.  We  need  to  stimulate  and  encourage  occupational  research. 
We  do  this  by  providing  graduate  asslstantshlps.  We  have 
had  up  to  as  many  as  eleven  graduate  students  at  one  time 
or  another  this  year.  We  do  pay  the  most  of  any  graduate 
asslstantshlp  In  the  College  of  Education.  This  causes 
some  problem  because  of  the  competition  among  the  students. 

We  provide  some  training  sessions  out  of  the  State  to  get  to  the 
people.    Our  mini-grant  program  is  under  the  area  of  stimulation  where 
actually  any  teacher,  supervisor,  administrator,  graduate  student, 
anybody  can  submit  to  us  a  little  proposal,  $500-$600-$800 ,  to  carry 
on  a  little  research  project  on  their  own  In  their  own  school.  We 
hope  they  can  become  a  little  more  Interested  In  research  and  see  how 
easy  It  really  Is.    We  have  to  be  sophisticated  at  the  University  and 
say  It  Is  hard  and  highly  academic  In  nature  and  It  really  Isn^t.  We 
are  trying  to  solve  problems.    We  have  minl-gr".nts  going,  for  example, 
to  do  a  community  survey  to  Identify  specific  occupational  training 
needs,  to  Identify  specific  work  opportunities  or  job  training  oppor- 
tunities In  local  areas,  to  do  evaluations  of  your  local  programs,  to 
conduct  a  follow-up  survey  of  graduates  of  the  programs,  and  to  use  a 
multimedia  approach  In  teaching  the  adjustment  of  automatic  transmission. 
These  are  some  of  the  things— research  projects  and  mini-grants— that  we 
have  funded    to   Identify  the  desired  characteristics  of  a  beginning 
business  and  office  teacher.    Okay,  we  try  to  coordinate  research 
activities.    Memphis  State  Is  doing  some  work,  MTSU  Is  doing  a  little 
bit,  Cookevllle  would  like  to  get  Interested,  and  UT  has  several 
different  groupa  of  people  doing  them.    Then  we  have  to  coordinate 
activities  with  the  regional  United  States,  Southeast,  and  nationally. 
We  do  find  that  some  of  the  things  we  are  trying  to  solve  are  the 
very  same  things  that  the  people  over  In  Mississippi,  North  Carolina, 
and  other  places  are  trying  to  solve. 

Now,  I  will  just  take  a  couple  or  three  more  minutes  In  the  area 
of  Pupil  Personnel  Services.    We  are  anticipating  this  next  year  a 
project  of  approximately  the  $60-$80,000  range,  which  it  what  It  la 
going  to  cost  us.    How  many  of  you  have  heard  of  the  V.I.E.W.  system? 
The  V.I.E.W.  system  is  another  type  of  microfiche  where  occupational 
information  is  placed.    Take  a  photograph  and  reduce  it  and  put  it  on 
this  film.    We  will  be  using  a  24-1  reduction  which  can  be  used  under 
the  power  of  a  regular  microfiche  reader  and  reader  printer.    On  the 
card  you  can  have  access  to  it  by  punching  out  certain  nuid)ers.  The 
information  presented  on  the  filmstrip,  if  you  want  to  call  it  that, 
are  on  the  microfiche.    What  are  the  training  opportunities,  and  we 
hope  to  localize  it  to  county  level,  not  on  a  statewide  level.  Ve 
find  some  people  doing  it  on  a  state  basis  and  really  a  machinist 
would  not  get  the  sane  at  AVCO  as  he  would  up  at  Kingtport  or  Memphis 
or  Chattanooga.    So  we  need  to  localize  it  quite  a  bit  more.    So,  what 
are  the  training  opportunities;  what  are  the  educational  requir^ents 
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for  every  student  going  to  get  .his  type  of  training.    What  might 
we  expect  in  terms  of  salaries,  wages,  and  fringe  benefits?  What 
are  the  physical  limitations  of  the  Job?    Vhat  type  of  information 
we  hope  to  identify  for  up  to  300  different  Job  titles  this  coming 
year  and  get  out  on  this  little  aperture  card  (and  we  will  have 
our  own  for  Tennessee)  and  disseminate  it  to  all  guidance  personnel 
in  the  state.    You  will  get  those  that  are  appropriate  to  your 
geographic  region.    You  will  also  have  access  to  those  on  a  statewide 
basis  if  you  want  it.    We  hope  to — and  Mr.  Phipps  was  very  instru- 
mental in  conditioning  some  people  to  thinking  they  needed  this  in 
the  State,  and  we  appreciate  his  efforts—hope  we  can  see  some  of 
your  recruits  tomorrow.    So,  this  is  one  of  our  other  big  projects 
that  we  are  working  with  and  we  hope  to  enlist  the  support  and  help 
of  a  large  number  of  guidance  people  get  this  information  for  us 
out  in  J':rk5on  or  even  here  in  Nashville.    Obviously,  we  cannot  get 
a  large  enough  central  staff  to  go  around  the  state  and  dig  up  all 
of  this  information  on  every  Job.    So,  we  hope  to  contract  with 
individual  guidance  personnel  to  provide  this  information  to  us  and 
then  we  will  put  it  in  consistent  form  and  reproduce  the  aperture 
card  and  send  them  back  to  the  school.    They  are  quite  easily  stored. 
We  can  get  eight  pages  on  this  one  little  aperture  card,  and  you  can 
retrieve  it  very  rapidly.    There  is  other  supporting  information  that 
you  can  get  if  you  need  it. 

Video  tapes  will  be  the  next  step.    Provide  video  tapes  and 
slide  sets  on  the  occupations  under  consideration— on  each  occupation. 
So,  a  student  can  really  see  what  is  going  on  in  business  and  industry. 
Now  that  is  a  couple  of  years  off,  the  video  tapes  and  slide  sets.  We 
have  to  get  this  operating  first. 

1  think  I  have  taken  a  little  more  time  than  1  had  anticipated. 
Mrs.  Wilder  will  provide  some  more  details  about  our  information 
system,  how  you  can  use  it,  its  capabilities,  and  the  microfiche. 
1  will  send  you  hard  copies  of  materials.    1  do  have  to  leave  you 
and  get  back  to  a  budget  hearing  with  the  trustees  this  afternoon 
so  1  will  be  leaving  shortly.    Do  you  have  any  questions? 

Mrs.  Wilder  will  talk  more  specifically  about  how  we  are  trying 
to  get  these  microfiche  materials  and  how  our  network  is  being  disveloped. 
We  are  still  in  the  growing  process  and  the  evaluation  of  it  also. 
Mra.  Wilder  is  our  Information  Coordinator.    Every  project  we  do 
features  the  information  system  so  she  can  then  get  it  out  into  the 
state. 
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E.R.I.C,  MATERIALS  -  V,I,E,W,  PROGRAM 

Mrs.  Dee  Wilder 
Information  Specialist 
University  of  Tennesaee 


I  want  to  start  out  today  by  telling  you  a  little  bit  nore 
about  ERIC,  or  Educational  Resources  Information  Center,    It  Is 
a  national  Informttlon  system  for  education  and  consists  of  20 
clearinghouses  which  are  located  all  throughout  the  United  States. 
There  are  four  major  components  of  the  ERIC  system  (Transparency 
N:>.  1).    The  first  Is  Central  ERIC,  the  sponsoring  agency  at  the 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education.    It  operates,  as  of  now»  out  of  the 
National  Center  for  Educational  Communication,  or  NCEC.  The 
second  component  Is  the  ERIC  Facility.    ThU  Is  where  all  the 
coTiputerlsed  materials  come  from  and,  as  Dr.  Bice  mentioned,  this 
sponsorship  changes  frequently.    National  Cash  Register  (NCR)  used 
to  have  the  contract  to  supply  computerised  materials  and  now  It 
IS  In  the  handa  of  another  firm  called  LEASCO.    So,  we  at  the  RCU 
receive  our  ERIC  files  on  magnetic  tape  from  LEASCO,  but  overall 
the  source  Is  referred  to  as  the  ERIC  Facility.    The  third  component 
Is  ERIC*s  twenty  clearinghouses,  and  I  will  explain  to  you  In  Just 
a  little  bit  how  they  feed  the  Information  into  Central  ERIC. 
Finally,  the  ERIC  Document  Reproduction  Service,  better  known  as 
EDRS,  supplies  us  with  our  microfiche. 

Now,  what  kinds  of  materlaU  are  in  the  B^.IC  files?   Most  of 
the  matAriala  are  resesrch  or  research  and  development  projecu. 
Many  of  them  are  U.  S.  office  of  Education  aponsored  projects  and 
can*t  really  be  called  research,  but  they  are  developmental  projects. 
Each  document  U  aubmitted  to  an  appropriate  clearinghouse.  For 
example,  if  it  Is  information  in  the  area  of  vocational-technical 
education,  it  is  sent  to  the  Vocational-Technical  Clearinghouse  at 
Ohio  State  Univeraity.    If  it  U  in  adence  education,  it  goea  to 
the  Science  Education  Clearinghouse.    If  it  is  In  the  area  of 
educational  teating  and  measurementa ,  it  goes  to  Princeton,  Hew 
Jersey,  to  the  Educational  Teating  and  Measurements  Clearinghouse. 
It  remains  in  the  clearinghouse  for  about  three  montha*  time,  and  . 
during  this  time  it  la  acreened,  abatracted,  and  indexed.  Indexed 
terms  are  a^aigned  and  new  terM  will  then  be  placed  into  the  ERIC 
Thesaurus.    I  will  discuss  the  Thesaurus  and  the  use  of  it  a  little 
bit  later.    Each  ERIC  document  has  a  variety  of  different  indest 
terms  known  as  descriptors,  which  appear  in  the  resime  of  the  docu- 
ment along  with  the  abatract.    The  abatracted  document  goes  on  to 
the  Research  In  Education  contractor  where  it  U  edited  and  a  camera 
copy  of  the  particular  index  Is  prepared.    Research  In  Education, 
better  known  as  RIE,  la  ERIC*s  major  publication.    Th^re  U  a  copy 
of  it  over  on  the  far  table  anci  I  invite  all  of  you  to  take  a  look 
at  it  a  little  bit  later.    I  know  aome  of  you  are  already  familiar 
with  it.    RIE,  then,  is  sold  by  the  government  printing  office. 
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An  advantage  that  Dr.  Blcc  aentloncd  briefly  a  nlnutc  ago 
Is  that  we  can  disseminate  our  microfiche  materlala  at  a  rate 
of  about  ten  cents  per  microfiche.    One  aheet  of  microfiche  con- 
tains up  to  seventy  pages  and  only  coata  us  approximately  ten 
cents  to  reproduce.    As  you  can  aee.  State  RCU*a  normally  would 
have  a  standing  order  of  microfiche.   We  receive  the  entire  collection 
and  we  get  each  successive  order  as  each  new  one  cornea  Into  being. 
By  doing  this  we  can  receive  the  microfiche  at  a  much  leaa  expensive 
rate.    Otherwise  we  would  be  paying  approximately  twenty-five  centa 
per  microfiche  and  with  our  at  ending  order  ws  pay  approximately  eleven 
centa  for  each  microfiche  document.   So,  microfiche  can  be  disseminated 
and  obtained  much  cheaper  when  you  have  a  a tending  order  and,  of 
courae,  llbrarlea  are  usually  the  people  who  commit  themselvea  to 
a  standing  order  of  the  ERIC  fllea.    As  I  mentioned  before,  the  RIE 
Index  is  sold  by  the  government  printing  office  end  the  ERIC  Document 
Reproduction  Service  sella  the  microfiche  and  hard  copy  of  documenu. 
Now  this  Indlcstes,  of  course,  that  you  can  obtain  both  microfiche 
and  hard  copy  of  any  document  or  almost  any  document  %fhlch  is  listed 
in  the  ERIC  file.    Almost  alwaya  the  hard  copy  will  be  much  more 
expensive  thsn  microfiche.    This  is  why  the  RCU  Is  able  to  conduct 
auch  a  large  atate-wlde  dissemination  ayatem  -  because  it  is  rslstlvsly 
inexpensive.    Once  we  have  the  microfiche,  it  only  coats  us  between 
nine  end  ten  cents  to  reproduce  one. 

In  reading  s  microfiche  document,  if  you  have  access  to  a  reader-^ 
printer  you  can  print  out  individual  pages  if  you  like.    In  other 
words,  if  I  had  a  piece  of  microfiche  with  aeventy  pagea  on  it,  I 
would  print  out  the  whole  thing  at  the  rate  of  ten  centa  per  page. 
That  la  considerably  more  expensive  than  just  having  access  to  a 
machine  and  using  the  microfiche  copy  of  a  document.    The  item  on 
the  far  table  is  Just  a  reader  and  it  aells  for  around  eighty-nine 
dollars.    Dlanne  Groves  and  Janet  Turner,  who  apoke  to  you  earlier 
today,  have  a  reader-printer  in  their  library  here. 

At  the  RCU  then,  we  aubacrlbe  to  all  of  the  ERIC  collection  which 
is  not  just  the  RIE  Index.    ERIC  has  several  infoimatlon  producta 
(Transparency  No.  2).    The  primary  one,  as  I  mentioned,  is  RIE.  A 
relatively  new  one  is  called  CUE,  or  Current  Index  to  Journals  in 
Education.    This  publication  has  been  in  existence  aince  April,  1969, 
and  at  that  time  articles  from  approximately  250  journala  in  the 
field  of  education  were  abstracted.    In  1970,  and  from  that  time  on, 
CUE  has  been  indexing  from  over  500  different  journals  just  in  the 
fields  of  education  and  paychology  alone.    So  they  have  pretty  much 
covered  everything,  including  foreign  journals.    CUE  can  aave  you 
the  trouble  of  going  to  the  Education  Index,  Paychological  Abatracta, 
and  Sociological  Abatracts.    The  normal  procedure,  if  you  are  doing 
research  at  a  particular  university,  would  be  to  consult  all  three 
of^hoae  I  mentioned,  but  that  really  wouldn't  be  necessary  as  CUE 
is  sn  index  to  the  articles  contained  in  each  of  those  and  mora. 

Where  RIE  haa  a  lengthy  abatract  for  almoat  every  one  of  Ita 
documents,  CUE  will  have,  moat  of  the  time,  a  one  or  two-aentence 
annotation;  jubt  a  brief  description  of  the  article.    Keep  in  mind 
that  these  are  all  journal  articles  and  the  material  from  RIE  ia 
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restarch  «nd  dtvtlopatnt  docuMnta.    ihtat  are  cht  two  mtjor  publl- 
catlont  and  wa  hava  both  thaaa  Indaxaa  In  our  library  at  tha  ECO 
m  Knoxvllla.    a1»o»  If  I'«  not  alatakMi,  Mrs.  Grovaa  and  Miaa  Tumar 
ara  pUnnlng  to  hava  both  of  thaaa  publications  on  file  htra  at 
NaahvlUa  State  Technical  Institute  library  for  you  to  use.  Now. 

»2t!  ,  f^^**  '^•^  •P«ci«l  collection*  In  the 

EWC  files.    The  docuaenta  Indexed  In  theae  are  alao  on  microfiche. 
PACE.  Projecta  to  Advance  Creativity  m  Education,  are  all  prolecta 
which  were  funded  by  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education.    Som  of  the 
projecu  are  atlll  on-going  but  the  funding  is  no  longer  in  proceaa. 
The  Manpower  Index  contains  atrlctly  thoae  tfocuMnta  relating  to 
Banpowtr.    Thtae  were  funded  by  the  Departaent  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare;  Ubor;  Housing;  and  Urban  Developaent;  Agriculture; 
Defenae;  and  Office  of  Econoalc  Oppovtunlty.    There  is  «  variety  of 
docuaanu  In  thla  Index.    I  don't  believe  thea^  two  apedal  collections 
will  be  on  file  hera  In  Kashvllle.  but  at  any  tlae  you  are  welcome  to 

«!?«r!w*  wf"  ^"^^  y*'"  ^W«n  to  be  m  Knoxvllle 

using  the  library,  of  courae.  you  can  obtain  the  microfiche  of  the 
documenta  Hated  In  theae  Indexea  at  that  time. 

pe  clearinghouse  that  we  at  the  ECO  work  most  closely  with  la 
the  aearlnghouse  for  Vocational  and  Technical  Education,  better 
known  as  V-T  EEIC.  at  Ohio  State  University.    Thla  clearinghouse 
euppllea  us  with  a  considerable  amount  of  additional  materlala  In 
both  hard  copy  ar-i  on  microfiche.    As  I  see  our  library  it  la  a  kind 
of  a  ^nl    library,  because  It  U  small  and  «e  are  able  to  house  a 
Isrge  n«b«r  of  doc«enu  In  a  much  amaller  Mount  of  apace  than  you 
would  If  you  had  hard  copies  of  all  the  amM  documents.    Our  llbrsry 
conalata  mainly  of  the  ERIC  fllea.  V-T  EEIC  files,  and  Tenneasee 
Eeaearch  and  Development  projecta.  the  doctaenU  from  the  State 
Department  of  Education  and  the  Division  of  Vocational-Technical 
Education.    The  first  three  of  theae  are  probably  the  moat  utllixed 
iJ**"!^  oaterlaU.    As  1  mentioned.  V-T  ERIC  euppllea  ua  with 
instructional  materlala.  research  reports,  currlculua  studlea.  con- 
ference proceedings,  and  Information  and  analysis  papera.   Ve  have 
found  teachers  to  be  very  much  interested  m  the  currlcultai  studies 
and  instructional  materlaU  that  ve  hava.  Ve  are  very  proud  of  this 

It^i  ^  llrr'^J''^        ^^^^^  in^^tructioual  materlaU 

from  V-T  ERIC  whicn  ones  ot  those  ve  think  thay  might  be  able  to 

«S;nnIl!iS  ^VJ^*  ^^"^M      ^«'o'~"on  that  coMa  out  in  our  monthly 

the  CIRCULATOR,  you  may  request  that  your  naae  be  adda<l.    The  CIRCDUTOR 
la  uaually  just  tvo  pages  long  and  doesn't  take  long  to  read.  i«iir 
!v   tZ?"'  today,  if  you  would  like,  or  almply  write  ua  at 

the  University  of  Tennesaae  in  Knoxvllla  and  ve  will  be  happy  to  add 
your  name.    There  are  aome  pubUcationa  vhidt  come  out  of  the  V-T 
Clearin^ouae  in  addition  to  the  ERIC  materlala  Hated  in  RIE  Ther 
are  almoet  all  Inatructional  matariala  and  ara  listed  in  Abat^acta 
gf  Inatructional  jjatariala  to  Vocational-Tedm^  Edttca^gjrb^er 

^  ^«  information  ayatem  thla  year,  ve 

!!S  wli!  Reaource  Centers  throu^ut  the  atate 

and  Hashyille  la  cooperating  as  one  of  these.    Bach  Ugional  Resource 
Center,  including  HashvlUe,  has  a  mini  collection  of  the  microfiche 
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which  you.  of  courst,  would  h%y  tccttt  to.   Many  of  Um  aactrials 
roqutsttd  hf  tho  MIC*«  ftoa  tho  RCU  trt  froB  thit  ptrtic^iUr  iad«3c. 
(Trtmptrtocy  Mo.  3)    Thoro  U  a  copy  of  AIM  ov«r  on  cKa  tahl%  for 
you  to  iook  ot.    It*o  brethor  publicntion  U         Atotfcu  of 
latoo rch  md  Kolotad  Maf  rioU  in  Vocttional^Tochnical  Education. 
Thoro  it  ooM  ovorUp  with  cho  docuMnU  liotod  in  thm  RXE  and  ARM 
indaxaa  as  thty  both  contain  raaaarch  satariala .   With  tha  larga 
aaounU  of  fadaral  funda  allocatad  for  rataardi  on  tha  dUadvantagad 
in  tha  laat  faw  yaata*  thia  claaringhouaa.  in  ralation  to  tha  othar 
ninataan.  hat  had  probably  tan    tiwa  aa  aoch  aatarial  to  indax. 
So  thay  hava  had  to  do  aoaathing  with  it,  and.  rathar  than  not  includa 
it  in  tha  ERIC  filaa  at  all«  thay  hava  piibliahad  it  in  tha  fom  of  an 
aanotatad  bibliography.    Hanca  you  hava  thaaa  ttro  additional  publica- 
tions which  ara  liatad  aa  auch  in  tha  RXE  indax.    la  that  claart  I>o 
you  aaa  how  thia  claaringhouaa  oparataa  ao  that  if  aa  individual  ao 
daairad  ha  could  aubacriba  to  thasa  two  indaxaa  and  gat  only  tha 
groups  of  aicroacha  liatad  in  AIM  and  AXM  rathar  than  gatting  tha 
whola  EllIC  collaction?   Tha  Kagional  Raaourca  Caatara  will  probibly 
diacovar  that  thaaa  vocational-tachnical  docuianU  ara  raally  tha 
•oat  valu^la  to  th«i.    Thara  ara  aoM  vary  valuabla  ganaral  aduca- 
tional  docuianta  locatad  in  all  th«  ERIC  Indaxas .   Rig^t  now  wa  ara 
juat  loaning  our  axtra  RIE  indaxaa  to  aach  of  tha  ragional  cantata 
and  asking  thm\  to  raquaat  aoat  ganaral  ERIC  aacariala  aa  wall  aa 
aoM  vocatiosMl-tachnical  iMtariaXa  if  thay  ao  daaira. 

To  giva  you  an  idaa  of  what  happana  whan  a  rsquaat  raachaa  tha 
RCU  offica,  lat*s  3ook  at  thU  flow  chart  (Tranaparancy  Mo.  A).  Firat 
of  all,  tha  raquaat  ia  raviawad.    It  say  costt  in  by  sail  or  by  phona 
or  an  individual  may  Juat  coaa  walking  into  tha  offica  and  aafc  for 
aoM  spacific  information.   Wa  at  tha  RCU  raviaw  tha  raquaat  and 
dataniina  how  urgant  tha  naad  ia.   Than  it  ia  rafarrad  in  ona  of  two 
ways.    It  aithar  goaa  to  a  graduata  aaaiatant  who  writaa  it  up  aa 
a  coaputar  saarch  or  diractly  to  tha  library  whara  It  awaita  a  auiual 
saarch  of  tha  filaa.    I  atntionad  aarliar  that  tha  EKIC  Facility 
suppliaa  us  with  coaputar  tapaa,  aagnatic  tspaa  of  all  tha  filaa. 
In  othar  worda,  avarything  that  ia  in  thaaa  indaxaa  ia  alao  on  aag- 
natic tapa  and,  rathar  than  going  through  thaaa  filaa  by  hand,  you 
can  hava  tha  coaputar  do  tha  aaarching  for  you.   tfa  charga  fiftaaa 
dollara  for  tha  aaarch  and,  ia  aoat  casaa,  wa  can  gat  tha  aaarch 
back  In  two  to  thraa  daya.   With  aach  aaarch,  wa  will  hava  aaarchad 
tha  filaa  coaplataly  fro»  1966  to  tha  prasant  tiaa,  aad  will  hava 
alaoat  all  of  tha  doctSMnU  idantifiad  by  tha  aaarch  on  aicroficba. 
Va  now  hava  aicroficha  filaa  coaplata  through  March,  1971.  So, 
thia  would  bring  an  individual  right  up  to  data,  aad,  axcapt  for 
a  thraa  aontha  lapaa  in  tiaa  whaa  tha  docusont  ia  in  tha  elaa^rlag- 
housa  baing  proeaaaad,  wa  hava  alaoat  iaaadlata  accaaa  to  any 
raaaarch  or  inatructional  doetaant  that  ia  baing  dona  and  that  tha 
EKIC  ayatsa  la  awara  of.   So,  aithar  tha  printout  froa  tha  coaputar 
saarch  or  tha  coapilation  of  abatracta  and  bibliographiaa  froa  tha 
library  aaaual  aaarch  ara  than  brought  togathar  and  aant  out  to  tha 
paraon  who  haa  raquaatad  tha  aaardi.    Kaap  in  aind  that  tha  iadivi- 
dual  juat  haa  abatracU  or,  in  tha  caaa  of  journal  articlaa,  ha  juat 
haa  a  ona  or  two-aanunca  annotation  of  tha  docuaanta  wa  hava  idantifiad* 
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$0.  ht  hM  to  rcvltw  tU  th—  dooatttu,  m4  tlwa  ttltct  (ht  oatt 
tlwe  trt  rtltvtet  to  6U  ii«t4«.   TImii,  Im  rt^uMts  (Im  aicroficht 
frp«  tK«  ICC  or  fro*  th«  Xnional  iMPurcc  Ctnttr  htrt  t(  KMhvillt 
Seats  ttdmlcal  Ustltutt,  for  tSMnrlt.    U  your  CMt  you  wottldti*( 

to  COM  oil  tk*  wiy  to  XaoKVlUt  to  "40  •  Mniial  Morch,  but, 
if  you  4— if  •  coivuttr  oMrch,  you  would  notd  to  com  to  Kaoxvillt 
for  t  coalortaco  rosording  your  lattrMtt.    Aftor  tht  rofUMt  for 
•icrofidM  U  tout  la  or  brou||it  ia,  wt  rotriovt  tht  vtlovaat  docu* 
Mnto  froa  our  alcroficlM  filM,  fut  thoa  la  •  p«ck«t«t  ««J  aall 
thm  all  bock  to  tKt  uoor.   Mo  eta  utt  thts  tt  loag  tt  ht  htt  tccttt 
to  t  rttdtr  or  t  rtadtr-priattr.    If  ht  dott  aot  htvt  tccttt  to  ont 
of  thttt  Btchintt,  ht  will  yrobtbly  attd  tht  docuMatt  la  hard  coty. 
Ot  count,  thit  U  a  littlt  bit  «ort  tXHMivt.    If  wt  htvt  thts  tt 
ptrt  of  tht  ICO  librtry,  hcwtvtr,  tht  htrd  copy  will  bt  ttat  to  his 
oa  t  lota  bttit  tad  tht  uttr  U  frtt  to  xtrox  atttritU  tt  ht  wUhtt. 
$0,  it  rttUy  dotta*t  cott  you  tnythiag  to  utt  our  librtry  if  you 
doa't  purchttt  ptrteatl  copitt  of  tvtrythiag. 

I  know  toM  of  you  art  ftftilitr  with  tht  EMC  iadtx  tad  know 
hew  £0  utt  it,  but  I*d  likt  to  rtvltw  tht  proctdurt  jutt  to  bt  turt. 
(Trtatptttacy  No.  5)    I  htvt  alto  ttt  up  a  littlt  ditplty  oa  tht 
t^lt  ia  tht  coratr  ttkiag  you  through  tht  eeaplttt  proctdurt  of 
ttUctiag  your  iadtx  ttmt  froB  tht  Thttturut,  lookiag  ia  tottrch 
in  fdu^^^oa  tubjtct  iodtx,  tad  to  oa.   Thtrt  trt  thrtt  atjor  iadtxtt 
tU  ia  tht  oat  piiblicttioat   tubjtct,  iattitutioa,  tad  author.  So 
you  eta  rttritvt  t  docia^at  ia  oat  of  thrtt  wtyt.   Afttr  you  coatult 
tht  «««frch  ia  Education  iadtx  uadtr  your  tpproprittt  dttcriptort, 
tad  ia  your  cttt  it  aty  bt  vocttioatl  guidtact  or  guldtact  &t4 
couattliag,  job  pltctatnt,  vocttioatl  pltetMat,  or  whtttvtr,  you 
aou  tht  ED  auabtr  tad  tura  to  tht  cortttpoadiag  EO  auiAtr  ia  tht 
f  roat  of  tht  iadtx  whtrt  you  will  f  iad  t  rttuat  of  tht  cosplttt 
docuAtat.    Afttr  you  htvt  rttd  t  150  to  250-word  tbttrtct  tbout 
tht  doetMtat,  you  say  dtcidt  it  U  aot  what  ycu  rttlly  wtat  tfttr 
til.   So,  you  trt  tblt  to  tllaiattt  it  without  going  to  tht  sicreficht 
filtt.    If  you  do  wtat  it,  thta  you  attd  to  rtquttt  tht  docuatat  by 
tht  ED  auabtr  \Akith  alwtyt  coatUtt  of  tix  digitt.   lit  rttritvt  tlaott 
tvtrythiag  by  EO  auabtr.   Ut  doa*t  attd  a  titlt,  tuthor,  or  taythiag 
tUt  ualttt  you  thould  htppta  to  htvt  ta  iacorrtct  ED  aiabtr.  So, 
if  you  rtquttt  by  aail,  you  would,  for  txtaplt»  coat  to  tht  Etgiontl 
tttourct  Ctattr  htrt  tt  NashviUt  Stttt  Ttch  tad  tail  Mrt.  Crovtt  or 
Mitt  Tumtr  thtt  you  would  likt  a  ptrticultr  ED  dociatet  oa  aicroficht. 
Thtt*t  all  you  rttlly  attd  to  do.   You  eta  fill  out  t  rtquttt  foca 
with  your  atat  oa  it  tad  wt  will  ttad.tht  atttrial  dirtctly  to  you 
or  vt  ctn  ttad  it  to  you  ia  cart  of  tht  Itgioatl  tttourct  Ctattr  htrt. 
Of  courtt,  tht  aicroficht  copy  you  will  ttctivt  will  bt  tht  coi^lttt 
docuatat,  iaeludiag  tht  bibliogrtphy.    It*t  aot  jutt  t  rthtth  of  tht 
tbttrtct.    It  it  tht  coaplttt  doctMat  jutt  tt  if  you  had  tht  origiaal 
hard  copy.   Evtry  ptgt  U  filatd  tad  put  oa  aicroficht,  tvta  if  it 
jutt  htt  oat  or  two  worda  oa  it. 

I  brought  a  atp  todty  to  givt  you  t  littlt  bit  bttttr  idtt  of 
|#htrt  tht  othtr  Itgioatl  Mtourct  Ctattrt  tr«  loctttd  throughout 
tht  ttttt.    (Trtatpartacy  Mo.  6)    Tht  ICO,  of  courtt,  it  loctttd  ia 
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Kmqiv£U«.   txUtiai  alcnficlM  c«U«ctiMw  with  thm  4mIi  U4ic«C« 
cli«e  tlMf*  tY*  BicroficlM  c0lUctiMs,  to  otiMr  v«H«,  UESiSl 

nm^lB  Sm«.   Mow*  to  cUklH  vitli  tM  f9fU  vUto  «t  vtrt  Mtttog 
tM  ItftoMl  l«M«cc«  CtMn  1^  «m  Mcwiy      cMtttct  tlM  t« 
••t  u  wliK  •xtMt  tlM  y«bUc  WM  albla  to  «m  tiMir  sicrtficlM  filM. 
In  Mt  CMM  tlM  tSXC  fllM  wtn  mm  m  •  ■nyplMiMt  to  Mtortato 
clMt  tlity  •It—if  iMvt,       MC  M  t  Y«ftoe«Miit  tor  tiMM  MtMtoto* 
to  tMM  CMM  tiM  m4ftr  WM  «m4  ««vy  littto.  t«»  yow  Mt,  «•  1m4 
to  •Itotoat*  tiMB  •ICH^tlMr  m  ««a«  •slttiM  to  t«m  •£  tlit 
w«  w«r«  i»t«mto4  i»  Mrvtnt»  or  to  tmtm      v»catioMl  toaclitra  cr 
•II  tMclitra  to  tiM  •c«t«  ^i«t  ilbto  to  um  tli«i.  Iters  wm  m  om 
clMr«  4Mi|Mt«4  to  iMtr^t  tot  to4ivi4«Ml  to  tiM  «m  of  tot  lUC 
•ystM.  Tmi  •ithtr  had  to  kMw  or  go  to  «mI  fi»4  Mt  for  yowroolf  • 
So,  wo  9loeo4  0  RogioMl  loooorco  CtRtor  i»  tlio  NM^to  oroo  md  to 
o  fov  octor  oroM  «Mro  fottiol  coUoctioao  olroo^T  «>toto4  Wt  woroii*t 
ovtilo^to  for  ^lic  000 •  tho  togloMl  looovrco  Omor  lioro  ot 
Naolivilto  lioo  teoft  uoo4  eonotoorokly  otoco  it  lioo  kmm  i»  oxtotonco 
on4  I  wottU  liko  to  oocooroto  yoti  to  mm  it  of  ton*    I  tliiiik  yo«  liovo 
o  rool  o4vo»€«io  i»  tiM  fact  tliot       K^oom  Wvo  teoo  iootmeto^  to 
tho  000  of  tho  IRXC  oyotos  ma4  oro  horo  to  hoto       toom.  Mrs. 
Crovos  'oo4  Moo  Turoor  hoth  aMO^'  vory  holyf^  m4  ar«  vtry  oot*i^ 
to  hoto  yov*   Thty  oro  hoth  vory  tw^ltor  with  what  th^  lUC  filoo 
cooatot  of  m4  havo  a  total  yictura  of  HIC  aa  a  aatiowi^o  toforaatio* 
oyotM  in  o4ttcatiofi*   Thay  alao  caa  $ivo  yott  aoM  itoa  of  what  to  thara 
aai  net  Juat  in  tho  araa  of  voeatioMl-todmieal  oiocatioAt  hot  i»  all 
aroaa* 

Mow,  aay  I  awowar  aay  ^mationo  for  yoo? 
mts   $00  ArHii4lK,  rataa  1A4  -  172  for  ■Mi4ooto« 


ntcriKwic  ncimtzMC  nawocMr 


ilMliviUa  Scat*  Y!iduiU«l  tMtit«tt 

NMllVill«,  TmmmM 


Y««  %w  iMAtd  tiM  ctf»  "^todMiielM**  Mfttitnttf  at  mtl.  Slact 
y««r  kaekfreMi  U  ctwMUat  yaa  aqr  Mt  ^  f «aiUr  vitli  tHU  ftm 
Mi  I  umitii  lika  ta  tlva  yaa  •  ^rlaf  aaalagy  af  «ka«a  m  aaaiMariat 
tacMcUa  ia  to  tlM  tHaardiy  af  aagiaaariai  m  CiaMra4  ta  ttia 
■apical  ffafanaiaa. 

rrafaaalaaai  laalaaarl-  Wiiiciftf 

Hraar  tafiMar  IMlcal  Dactar 

4-yaar  taftiaaariat  Tadiaalaiiat  IMic 

2-yaar  Catiaaariat  Tadiaiciaa  tesUtarai  mnm 

Maatrlal  Tacteaiciaa  Ucaaa«4  rractical  iHiraa 

CraftaMa  ama*a  kiU 

tkmtm  to  aaa  iacaraatiat  aai»t  to  tliat  to  tlia  aadical  arafaaatoa 
yaa  caaaat  aivaaca  lata  a  iiffaraat  catatacy  aalata  yaa  talto  a44ittoaal 
traiaiat  aad  acaiaalc  ifark.   to  CM  aatiaaartog  prafaaaiaa,  liavavar, 
—ck  fn9m  cm  a^ma  aa  lito  awa  atrit.   A  faar-yaar  aaftiaaar  caa 
4a  4aaita  work  aa4  a  twa-yaar  tackaietoa  caa  atoa  4o  4aaita  vork  if 
ka  ka4  tha  akility.  Yaa  ara  aae  Itoitai  ky  aoetol  laaa,  a  !^  yoar 
akility. 

Ta  fartkar  4a f tot  tka  acatailt  dlfftraaca  kacwaaa  a  faar*yaar 
aa^aaar  aa4  tka  cackatoiaa  wa  vaal4  kava  ta  look  At  tka  aciaaca  aa4 
■ack  oraaa.   im  aaftoaar  to  prakakly  90  Mrcaat  tkaaratical  ami  lo 
yarcaat  at^licatiaa  artoatai  akiU  a  eraf  taaaa  to  10  Mrcaat  tkaara* 
tical  aa4  90  H^caat  aarlicatiaa.  Tka  aafiaaartog  tackaietoa  itoa 
aaaaakara  kataaaa  tkaaa  twa  antra 


Aa  antiaaar  aay  ka  iataraatai  in  tka  affact  of  taaaarottsra  oa 
alactraaa  aa  cka  4ark  ai4a  af  tka  aooa.   Ika  tackaietoaMNito  ka  aora 
coacaraa4  akoat  tka  aoraal  taaMntura  affact  oa  aa  alactraa  at  roas 
tasHMtara  kara  oa  aartk.   Ika  aaalyato  of  tkaaa  tyaaa  af  axtraaaa 
iavolva  4iffaraat  tovato  af  aatk. 

Ika  aagiaaar  My  aaa  4iffataattol  calcalaa  ar  a^voocad  calcalMa. 
t*iU  a  tackaiciaa  aay  vatk  witk  kaato  caicalua  mi  iifforaiittol 
aaaauaaa.   tka  oaeiaaariat  tackaiciaa  yriaarily  aaaa  alaakro  ta 
aalva  aoat  af  kto  a^aatiaM. 

Tackaiciaaa  a«4  aagiaaara  aaaally  work  to  taw.   iba  aagiaaar 
■ay  kava  aavaral  tackaiciaaa  «a4ar  kto  coatrol.   SUico  tko  aagiaaar 
to  aow  UaoraticaUy  ariaj^ai*  tka  tackaiciaa  kaa  aoMoaa  ta  ao  to 
for  aaiwara  ta  aaaa  fraktoaa. 
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to  to  to  ^tk  or  to  coAtiuM  tMir  o^Mation.  With  tM  tvb-yor 
AMocUtM  Oogrto      My  to      t«  «tt  hU  ».S.  U%t%%  im  Mtlft«^«ri»t 
ttthneloty  witli  oiUy  •»  •MitioiiAl  tw#  yt««*  l^U  afrroacii  it 
rt4  to  at  tlM  2  ♦  2  fftfm.   1h«  m4  product  It  t  ttc^Mlofttt  (I.S«) 

Ihort  trt  no  2  ♦  2  ptottmm  ^rtttntly  in  tht  ttttt  tf  iMMtttt 
but  ^ >ty  trt  tvtil^U  it  otlitr  tttttt  (i.t.  SouehltM  iMtittfCt, 
Gtortit) . 

To  ^ring  toM  of  tlit  tHii^  tlitt  I  Ufl^  MmtionM  to  t  co^lution, 
I  wottli  likt  to  of  for  ymt  m  totr  of  thm  tltctrowic  U¥otttor;tt.  X» 
tlM  Itb  I  hofo  to  kring  out  t»-^  ^rotrts  in  •©»  tHcific  4tttil.  tkoto 
iftttiit  will  contUt  of  thoocy,  it*t  trplicntien,  tn4  tht  ^ttipMnt 
involvt4  in  our  coiirt  tt  • 
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BUSINESS  DATA  PROCESSIHG  TECHNOLOGY 

Jaws  Marablt,  Head 
Suslness  Data  Processing  Technology 
Nashville  State  Techolcal  Institute 
Nashville*  Tennessee 


The  greatest  problea  ve  have  in  Data  Processing  Is  the  orienta- 
tion of  prospective  students  to  an  understanding  of  the  function  of 
a  coBputer  In  a  business  envlronaent.    As  an  exaaple  of  confusion, 
can  anyone  here  explain  the  words  *^ata  Processing**?    It  is  really 
slnple,  turn  the  words  around  and  you  have  your  explanation  - 
''Processing  Data'**  that  is  exactly  what  the  words  aean.    So,  by 
virtue  of  this  problem  rather  than  spend  tiae  on  curricula,  which 
is  available  in  the  bulletin,  I  believe  it  would  be  of  greater  value 
to  enlighten  you  on  the  function  of  a  coaputer  in  business  and  how 
a  technician  dovetails  into  this  operation,  so  that  you  as  counselors, 
can  relate  this  to  the  students  yourselves.    Our  first  attempt  will 
be  a  tremendous  film  that  presents  an  overview  on  how  the  computer 
works  by  using  people  as  an  analogy;  a  description  of  what  a  prograai 
is;  and  how  it  works;  and  the  different  coaputer  applications  that 
are  currently  being  employed.    The  film  is  titled  "Han  and  Cbaputer 
a  Perspective"  and  will  run  approxiaately  twenty  ainutes.  Next, 
Mr.  Grinder,  Assistant  Professor  in  Data  Processing,  will  cover  DP 
job  titles  and  a  description  of  each.    Also,  you  will  receive  a 
handout  of  the  titles  and  descriptions.   Our  final  exercise  will  be 
a  tour  of  our  outstanding  coaputer  facilities  with  an  explanation 
on  how  the  equipment  is  used  and  how  it  relates  to  the  topics  covered 
in  the  film. 


The  film  pointed  out  niaierous  computer  applications,  but  did 
not  point  out  that  the  majority  of  computer  applications  are  business 
oriented.    In  other  words*  the  coaputer  is  used  primarily  to  keep 
business  records  and  produce  business  reports.    By  virtue  of  this, 
Nashville  State  Technical  Institute  is  involved  in  training  students 
to  apply  the  coaputer  in  the  business  areas;  therefore,  the  program 
is  appropriately  entitled  '^Business  Data  Processing**.    Hany  of  the 
technical  institutes  and  colleges  do  offer  a  program  entitled, 
"Coaputer  Science"  for  students  who  prefer  to  work  in  a  scientific 
envlronaenty  but,  froa  past  experience,  we  have  not  seen  an  appreciable 
deaand  for  these  technicians. 

Technical  Education  in  Data  Processing  is  not  new  to  Nashville. 
The  data  processing  prograa  started  in  1964  and  was  adainistered  by  the 
Metropolitan  School  Systea  until  the  Institute  was  developed  by  Nr.  Weld, 
the  Director,  who  incorporated  the  progrma  into  NSTI .    Because  of  our 
previous  existence,  the  program  has  placed  many  of  the  DP  aanagers, 
progrmiaers*  and  operators  in  the  local  area.    I  personally  know  of 
one  of  our  graduates  who  is  earning  a  salary  of  $16,000  per  year  and 
do  not  know  of  a  graduate  in  the  past  four  years  that  did  not  acquire 
•  Job  after  graduation. 


(After  The  Film) 
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Dat«  Processing  bss  been  a  vide  open  field  with  unliaited 
opportunities  and  1  believe  thU  will  hold  true  in  the  future. 
So»  our  gradtistes  have  a  unique  position  for  ianediate  €«ploy»ent 
and  the  poc«»atial  for  unliaited  promotion,  because  they  are  working 
in  the  heart  of  the  covpanies*  accounting  systcns  in  covputer 
conversion  ani  Maintenance.   So,  as  counselors  please  advise  your 
studenU  inrerested  in  Business  Data  Processing  to  take  all  the 
business  courses  available,  especially  accounting,  and  at  least 
one  year  of  algebra. 

MOTE:   See  Appendix,  Pagas  172  -  174  for  Handouts. 
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BUSINESS  DATA  PROCESSING  TECHNOLOGY 

Raymond  E.  Grinder,  Jr. 
Assistant  Professor 
Nashville  State  Technical  Institute 
Nashville,  Tennessee 


I  would  like  to  direct  your  attention  to  the  job  descriptions 
that  have  been  distributed  to  you.    These  are  computer-related  job 
titles  that  are  presently  being  held  by  the  people  around  town  In 
the  different  Industries  who  are  doing  the  computer  and  data  pro- 
cessing work.    This  classification  allows  the  management  of  an 
organization  to  separate  the  different  functions  that  are  performed 
around  a  computer  center  Into  job  types  that  are  then  filled  with 
people  of  the  appropriate  level  of  training  and  experience.  There 
are  three  types  of  beginning  programmer  jobs  and  higher  level  positions 
continuing  through  experience,  advanced,  and  senior  progranmer.  These 
higher  positions  are  ones  that  our  students  will  work  toward  after 
entering  an  organization  at  the  beginning  level.    The  slot  In  the 
company  for  which  we  are  preparing  the  students  Is  the  beginning, 
non-college  trained  programming  position. 

I  have  worked  In  the  computer  programming  area  for  approximately 
six  years  prior  to  joining  the  staff  here  at  Nashville  State  Technical 
Institute.    One  of  the  things  that  I  have  found  to  be  most  noticeable 
about  tne  profession  Is  Its  emphasis  on  your  ability  to  perfotm 
regardless  of  your  background  and  training.    For  Instance,  a  college 
degree  nay  be  Instrimiental  In  your  getting  the  job  Initially  but  once 
you  are  accepted  into  the  organization  you  are  expected  to  produce. 
This  means  writing  programs,  producing  reports  on  time,  etc.    In  this 
respect,  I  feel  that  this  field  has  quite  a  bit  to  offer  young  people 
because  It  gives  them  a  chance  to  be  evaluated  on  performance  Instead 
of  some  pre-concelved  idea  of  what  a  successful  person  In  the  field 
should  be.    It  has  been  my  experience  that  people  without  a  college 
degree  fare  as  well  as  those  with  a  degree  and  In  many  Instances  do 
better. 

I  think  the  employers  are  jolng  •  o  be  pleiisantly  surprised  with 
the  students  that  we  graduate  here  based  on  their  ability  to  begin 
with  very  little  training  and  to  advance  to  the  status  of  being  a 
productive  employee  In  a  very  short  ^Ime. 

One  of  the  additional  benefits  of  the  training  here  that  I  have 
noticed  Is  the  ability  of  the  students  to  obtain  the  lower  level  jobs 
In  data  processing  after  taking  only  a  few  courses  here.    These  students 
will  generally  hold  these  jobs  through  the  duration  of  their  stay  here 
and  be  In  a  good  position  for  advancement  upon  graduation. 

We  are  primarily  trying  to  train  our  students  so  that  they  will 
have  a  sufficient  background  to  enable  them  to  enter  a  data  processing 
center  and  be  familiar  with  the  equipment  and  computer  languages  to 
the  extent  that  they  will  be  productive  In  a  mlnimun  amount  of  time. 
In  this  regard,  I  believe  that  we  have  been  successful. 
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THE  EMERGING  WOMAN:    IMPLICATIONS  FOR  THE  SCHOOL  COUNSELOR 


Dr.  Gilda  Greenberg»  Asaociate  Profesaor 
University  of  Tennessee  at  Nashville 
Nashville »  Tennessee 

In  the  past  few  years »  many  articlea  have  been  written  about 
the  changing  role  of  the  American  woman. 

Before  counselors  begin  to  set  procedures  resa^'ding  the 
counseling  of  girls  and  women,  a  brief  review  of  aoae  under- 
lying historical  and  cultural  perspectives  should  be  examined. 

Although  there  were  women  who  attempted  to  change  the 
image  during  the  18th  century »  it  was  not  until  18A8  that 
feminism  became  fully  organized  in  the  United  States.  This 
occurred  during  the  First  Woman's  Rights  Convention  in  Seneca 
Falls »  New  York.    The  road  ahead  was  still  traversed  with  many 
obstacles  since  there  were  factions  which  forcefully  verbalized 
Che  female's  **natural  tendencies"  rather  than  her  potential 
attributes.    The  changing  role  of  women  could»  therefore »  be 
ascribed  directly  to  the  industrial  changes  of  the  19th  century. 
The  impact  of  technology »  on  the  reduction  of  home  chorea  for 
middle- class  women »  increased  the  amount  of  time  available  for 
activities  outside  the  home  environment. 

After  World  War  I»  dramatic  changes  beceae  more  apparent  due 
to  the  increase  in  the  employment  of  women  in  the  labor  force* 
The  period  of  the  1920* s  can  be  considered  the  **superf icial  mark 
of  a  new  social  equality.**    It  was  during  this  time  that  women 
began  to  smoke  and  drink  in  public^  participate  in  .new  intellectual^ 
economic^  and  sexaal  freedoms.    The  moat  dramatic  revisions,  there- 
fore, could  be  traced  back  to  the  early  part  of  the  20th  century. 

The  knowledge  that  society  conditions  most  of  our  reapoosea* 
actions,  attitudes,  and  emotional  behavior,  ahould  be  given  aerious 
consideration  in  an  investigation  and  analyaia  of  the  changing 
image  of  the  American  woman.    In  Margaret  Mead*s  study  of  primi- 
tive societies,  we  see  that  male  and  female  do  not  neceasarily 
assume  roles  because  of  maleneas  or  femaleness.    Cultural  patterns 
have  tended  to  make  the  requisite  adjustments  for  both  male  and 
female.    This  la  well-developed  in  the  atudy  of  the  Arapesh  in 
New  Guinea  where  men  and  women  exhibited  some  similar  character* 
istics.    (Mead,  1963). 

As  the  trend  toward  equal  status  between  men  and  women  in 
American  culture  persists*  the  cries  of  **unnatural**  and  the 
"demise  of  our  culture**  are  heard  occasionally  from  the  barren 
depths  of  the  voice  of  the  traditionalist*    He  have  seen  that 
many  societies  have  existed  and  flourished  in  which  the  roles  of 
male  and  female,  as  viewed  in  tfestem  culture,  %rere  reversed. 
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Pltto  forttaw  the  futurt  ptrctptlvtly  whtn  he  ttld,  ••no  occu- 
pttlou  of  todtl  lift  belongs  to  woMn,  or  a«n  beceuse  he  It  •  men, 
but  ctptcltles  ert  equally  dletrlbuted  in  the  eexee,  end  wown 
should  neturslly  beer  her  there  In  ell  occupstlont.** 

In  the  lest  fifty  yttrt,  tht  phytlctl  chentss  in  trsnsporte- 
tlon,  coMnmlcetlon,  end  conveniences  heve  been  unpr«  edented.  Re- 
visions In  sttltttdss  towsrd  life  heve  elso  been  observed.  Xncrees- 
i^MlVt  woMn  have  been  outside  the  hoae  becsuse  of  economic 
necessity;  the  edvanceaent  In  wo«en*s  educetlon;  the  ellsinetlon 
of  domestic  drjdgery;  the  development  of  feaele  tslent;  and  the 
longevity  of  women. 

Whether  the  Ides  of  more  involvtmicnt  In  the  lebor  market  sp- 
pesls  to  ell  women  or  not,  the  stetus  of  women  In  our  society  Is 
changing  significantly.  Those  who  deny  the  impending  and  ongoing 
changes  ere  beslng  their  conclusions  on  obsolete  Ideas  of  a  pre- 
vious generetlon.  Others,  who  seek  wider  range  of  opportunities, 
suffer  beceuse  evenues  of  self-expression  and  Individual  develop- 
aent  auppoaedly  open  to  them  ere  atlll  Inecceaalble. 

Todey  elmost  helf  (49X)  of  all  women  16  to  64  yeers  of  ege 
ere  In  the  lebor  force.    In  1920,  less  then  one  fourth  (23%)  of  ell 
women  20  to  64  yeers  of  ege  were  In  the  lebor  force. 

The  reasons  for  the  Increase  of  women  working  outside  the  hone 
heve  become  auch  more  coii|»lex  then  the  primary  economic  one.  More 
laportent^  Is  the  feet  thet  It  la  now  aocially  eccepteble  for  a 
married  women  to  work.    It  no  longer  reflacta  upon  the  husbend^s 
eblllty  to  support  a  femily. 

Todey*a  woman  la  In  the  proceaa  of  •'becoming,"  but   the  break* 
down  in  outdated  culturel  concepta  of  the  velue  of  the  female 
atlll  needa  revlalon  for  her  to  fully  utlllxe  the  latent  telenta 
thet  ahe  poaseaaes. 

In  1930,  women  held  helf  of  ell  profeaalonel  and  technical 
poaltlona.    Currently,  they  hold  only  one  third  of  auch  joba.  In 
March,  1966,  ebout  one  fifth  of  the  working  women  who  had  completed 
four  yeara  of  college  were  eaployed  in  clericel,  aelea,  aervice 
joba,  or  as  factory  operetivea.    Only  eight  per  cent  are  repre- 
aented  as  adentiata,  three  per  cent  aa  lawyera,  one  per  cent  as 
engineers.    Traditionally,  women  hed  a  major  role  as  teachere;  yet, 
on  faculties  in  inatitutiona  of  higher  education,  they  repreaent 
only  22  per  cent  todey  as  co^>ered  to  28  per  cent  in  1940.  Women 
coaprised  55  per  cent  of  all  aervice  workers  in  1966  aa  compared 
with  40  per  cent  in  1940.    (U.S.  Department  of  Ubor,  1967.) 

In  1967*  women  earned  40  per  cent  of  all  Bachelor  •a  degrees. 
At  the  Master's  degree  levela,  women  earned  35  per  cent.  They 
earned  12  per  cent  of  ell  Doctor's  d^greea  in  1967. 
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ly  196S»  thm  pay       h%tm%n  mm  mi  womo  wm  wldtr  than  It 
«  g«n«ratloa  ••rlitr.    Oa  th«  «v«r«t*»  womi  tanitd  only  59 
psrcMt  M  wtcb  M  thtlr  maU  counttrparts  In  tbt  s«m  flald.  Of 
th«  34  allUon  voatn  vbo  workad  «t  som  tim  in  IMS/  18  parctnt 
wtrt  widoii«d»  dlvorcad»  or  atparattd  ttom  thtlr  husbands.  C^.S. 
Dapartatat  of  tabor »  1967.) 

Statistically  tha  coapilad  data  Indicataa  a  grava  aituatioo 
partaining  to  woaaa.    As  co«parad  to  25  yaara  a|o»  tha  fasala 
appaara  to  ba  la  a  diaadvaatagad  posit  ion* 

Tha  concapt  of  diffarantiaX  sax  rolas  in  our  so  cist y  has 
baan  a  datarrant  to  tha  davalopaaat  of  tha  full  potantial  of  tha 
faaala. 

la  tha  poatvar  pariod»  tiro  Aatricaa  wo»aa  woa  Xobal  prisas. 
Ths  National  Acada^y  of  Sciaac*  aalactad  fiva  voaan  to  «aabarship« 
Navapapar  woaaa  woa  fiva  Pulitsar  prizaa*   Vosaa  authora  voa 
thirty-ai^t  «ora«    As  laadars  in  socisty»  wa  can  liat  «o«aa  lika 
Eathar  Patarsoa»  Margarat  Chaaa  Saith»  Kauraan  Naubargar»  Clara 
Booth  Luca»  Ovata  Gulp  Hobb»  sad  aaay  othara  la  positioas  pra- 
viously  thought  of  as  oaly  for  aala  occupancy. 

la  ordar  to  foraaaa  aay  aoticaabla  chaaga»  tha  laaraiag 
procasaaa  fro«  aarly  childhood  ahould  parait  and  aacouraga  tha 
'faaala  to  aaiatida  tha  aaaa  aquality  as  tha  aala*    Studiaa  of 
priaitiva  aociatiaa  givaa  cradaaca  to  tha  kaowladga  of  cultural 
conditioaiag.    It  la»  tharafora»  iiparativa  that  tha  iadividual 
be  conaidarad  for  hia  or  har  attributaa»  aid  that  oaly  thia 
should  ba  tht  baaia  of  coapariaoa»  aot  aalaaass  or  faaalaaaaa. 

Tha  noaaa  requiras  tha  aaaa  privilagaa  as  tha  aan  in  aaaklag 
a:i  educatioa»  worklag  towards  a  caraar*  aarriaga  and  paraathood. 
She  alao  has  tha  ri^t»  or  ahould  ba  paraittad  to  aajoy  tha  right » 
to  raaaia  aiagle»  childlaaa»  or  aiagla  with  aa  adopted  child.  la 
tha  paat  few  yeara  aiagla  aen  and  woaan  hava  been  given  tha  oppor* 
tunity  to  adopt  youagstara.   Tha  reeults  have  beaa  quite  aatiafactory. 
The  preaeat  ethic  which  iapliea  parenthood  ia  a  neeaaaary  part 
of  aarriaga  ia  outaodad  and  of  no  relevance  in  today^e  ovarpopu- 
lated  world. 

We  are  preeently  in  a  period  of  re-exaainatioa.    Parhapa  with 
greater  inaight^  a  atrongar  coaaltaent  to  tha  individual  *a  right 
of  choice  will  be  foraulated*    Equality  for  woatn  can  oaly  be 
achieved  if  tha  re  ia  a  contiauiag  effort  on  the  part  of  our  total 
society.    To  aove  forward »  the  following  a  tape  should  be  atteapted 
aad  iaplaaantad: 

1.  Equal  educatioa  opportuaitiea  for  aaa  and  weaaa. 
The  only  eelectivity  ahould  be  baaed  upoa  intel- 
lectual ability  and  aspiratioaal  drive. 
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2*    Womh  should  b«  •acourtftd  to  atttapt  full 
InttlUctMl  dAvtlopatnt  and  to  prowott  thair 
Uadarthlp  abllitltt  la  all  phataa  of  Ufa  and 

vork. 

3.  EUalnatloa  of  dlacrlainatory  practlcaa  in 
Industry,  buslnass,  and  tha  profasslons  so  that 
vonan  aay  assuaa  an  aqual  rola  In  tha  ao-c«llad 
''■ala"  positions. 

4.  Expariaanution  by  industry  in  providing  flaxlbla 
scbaduUnt  for  tha  graataat  utilisation  of  faaala 
talant.    This  aay  Involva  part-tiaa,  full-tiw, 
or  a  coabination  of  pattams* 

5.  Young  vonan  naad  to  ba  counaalad  ragardlng  tha 
altamativa  choicas  of  Ufa  atylaa  in  our  praaant 
sociaty*    This  is  of  paraaount  iaportanca  in 
davalopin*  an  undarstanding  of  tha  changing 
iaaga  of  tha  Aaarican  vosan. 


In  addition  to  tha  naad  for  ganaral  airport  in  changing 
sodaty's  attituda  towards  voaan,  tha  achool  counaalor  has  cartain 
rasponsibilitias  In  counsaling  vith  girla. 

At  tha  Elaaantsry  Laval: 

1.  Exploration  of  tUa  world  of  vork  ahould  ba  purauad 
without  t**ring  tha  aaUrials  to  faaala-oriantad 
or  aala^oriantad  caraars* 

2.  Tha  rola  of  the  voaan  naadt  to  be  portrayed  In  a 
Manner  that  permits  the  young  girl  to  identify 
with  the  aany  life  styles  that  aay  ba  available 
to  her  rather  than  the  aother  role  portrayed  in 
the  texta. 

At  the  Junior  Hith  and  Senior  Hiih  School  Level t 

1.  A  continuation  of  the  analyaia  of  aelf  throu^ 
group  counseling  is  essential  in  preparing  the 
young  adolescent  to  perceive  alternate  choicea 
in  educational  and  career  planning. 

2.  Beginning  at  the  ninth  grade  level  and  continuing 
through  the  aenior  high  school,  the  counselor 
should  provide  opportunities  for  personal  contact 
with  successful  boaeaakars,  career  woaen,  and 
woaen  vith  varied  life  pursuits. 
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The  counselor »  m  m  afftnt  of  chart*  «ad  dls- 
•MliiAtor  of  eurrtnt  InforMtloa,  iittds  to  plac« 
•p«clal  •uphMlt  on  procurlns  d«t«  rtt|«rdlns 
ch«ngM  In  opportttttltlM  for  fwuUs  m  th* 
would  In  working  with  othor  dlsadv«&t«|td  stoup«* 
KAttrUU  art  «vaiUblo  froa  th«  Dopartatnt  of 
Labor*  tha  Dapartatnt  of  CoMMrca*  ttaalth» 
Education  &  Valfan,  and  tha  Praaldant*a  CoMlaaloa 
on  tha  Status  of  Woaan. 

Of  graat  laportanca  la  tha  davalop«ant  of  a 
apadal  Xa*aducation  Progroi  for  FaranCa.    Tha  • 
raaaarch  data  ragardlng  Influanca  of  paranta  In 
cholca  of  occupations  aakaa  It  laparatlva  that 
group  Matinga  ba  ayataaatlcally  achadulad  to 
up-data  paranta  on  tha  naw  rola  for  woaan  In  tha 
yaara  ahaad. 


Thla  procadura  lipllaa  a  raaponalblllty  of  actlva  Involvaaant 
on  tha  part  of  tha  counsalor  in  promoting  graatar  aqual  accaptanca 
of  wonan  In  aducatlon*  Industryt  and  tha  profaaalona.   Wa  can  no 
longer  parsit  thla  dlaadvaatagad  group  to  coatlnuot  In  an  ara  of 
affluancy»  without  aqual  opportunity  for  aalf-fulfillsant. 

Tha  rola  of  tha  Anarlcan  woaan  will  raflact  not  only  tha 
praaaurea  of  world  econoay*  but  tha  imagaa  wa  ara  capabla  of 
projecting  into  tha  largar  aodal  nillau.    Each  Individual*  mala 
or  feaala*  black  or  whita*  can  than  aak  hlaaalf  how  ha  Bay  aaka 
tha  baat  posalbla  contribution  to  the  world  and  huaanity.  Tha 
aodal  cllaMta  mtat  parslt  this  change  if  the  laaga  of  woaan  la  to 
asauat  Ita  dignity  and  purpoae  in  life*    Society  and  achool  counaelora 
«uat  now  aaauM  aajor  reaponaibility  in  developing'  the  neceaaary 
conditiona  for  creative  ^ange. 
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cuMXUL  Mmtmmm  tbomoloct 


Jolm  ft.  lAllaM*  FrefMtor 


T^dmolecr  StpartMC  hmv  «t  KMbrilU  State  T^dmicaX  UmoZtl^ 
ThU  «or«lng  lU  likt  to  e«U  to  you  briefly  i^t  what  «•  hw 
la  alod  for  our  prograB  hart. 

Ifcara  art  two  typaa  of  prograM  la  QiaidcaX  Tadiaolow.  Beth 
uaa  aqulvalaat  prograM  but  «•  bm  triad  to  dlatlaftuiab  om 
Valag  Chaalcal  Inglaaarlag  Tadmolagy.    la  Cbasical  Tadmology, 
lAldi  yott  veald  flad  la  oar  two  alatar  achooU  at  NaMbla  and  at 
Ojattaaooga,  tha  aaphaala  la  primarily  oa  tba  analytical  alda  of 
cbtalatry,  tbat  la  tba  aaalyala*  taatlag  aad  pregrM  Ilka  that, 
aad  HOC  ca  tha  aaglaaarlag  part.  Oar  Uboratory  la  aaaaatlally 

w  •fTl.,?*!^^  h«»a  ona  «ora  laboratory  hart  tb«i  tha  othar  two 
achoola  will  hawa.  <hir  ehaiOatiy  li^oratorlaa  will  ba  IdaaUcal. 
wicapt  that  wa'll  hava  a  littla  aora  rooM  thaa  tbay  wlU.  But 

wi.*^??**  *  ^  eouraaa  at  firat  la  tba  cbawUtry  itaalf  ara 
allka.   Miara  wa  dlffaraatlata  la  that  our  work  will  ba  arlaarlly 
teward  procaaa  oriaatatloa.    9f  procaaa  I  ataa  la  tha  part  of 
chMlcal  iadaatry  whara  a  youag  mm  or  woaaa  eaa  diraet  thalr 
work  la  m  aaglaaarlag  laboratory  or  pilot  plant  which  la  prodactloa 
oa  a  anall  acaU,  or  oa  tha  aala  prodactloa  Una  itaalf »  aanufac* 
tarlag  aoaa  chaalcal. 

la  tha  oil  ladaatry  oar  paopla  eoald  wary  waU  c^  thalr 
placa  <n  worklag  aa  aa  aaglaaar»  or  ^Ith  aa  aaalaaar.  oa  tha  bla 
catalytic  crackara  or  aay  of  tha  lar«a  unlta  of  laatruaaautloa 
or  othar  alailar  piaeaa  of  aqalpaaat  that  ara  la  tiia  procaaa. 
iypleaUy»  thaaa  plaata  can  occupy  a  halt  alia  aauara  axaa.  aach 
aa  thoaa  whldi  aaka  gaaoUaa. 

.  ^J^?'  f  ®'  coaaaalora;  I  hava  baaa  wlaltlag  ehaa. 

Bat  I  flad  that  ana  of  tha  qaaatloaa  that  la  of  aoat  coacara  la: 
What  atudlaa  ahould  a  hl#i  achool  atadaat  takat   IhlU  for  Chaalcal 
nglaaarlBg  Tadiaology»  ly  owa  prafaraaca  woald  ba  that  thay  hawa 
phyalca  flrat^  and  aot  aaoaaaarlly  chaalatry.   Our  couraa  hara  la 

ttadaata  hava  aavar  had  diaalatry  bafora»  «id 
thia  allalaataa  nom  of  tha  problaw.   Our  aayhaala  la  a  Uttla 
bit  dlffataatt  aa  yoa  woald  aipaet,  thm  tha  ragalar  hlgi  achool 
chaaUtry  eoaraaa    If  thay  haipa  tha  phyalca  cooraa  whara  thay 
laara  a  UttU  bit  ^boat  tha  aatrlc  ayataa  aad  aoaa  of  aiaaara- 
Mau.    Alao,  thay  laara  aoaathiag  dboat  tha  phyalcal  world  libont 
aiaa»  thaa  I  doa*t  hava  to  alt  dowa  aad  aa^lala  tha  diffaraaca 
batwaan  aa  lath  aad  a  caatlaatar.   That  takaa  tiaa»  aad  tiaa  la 
aoaathiag  that  wa  doaU  hava  la  oar  carrlcalua  bacauaa  of  tha 
Mount  of  laforaatloa  that  wa  ara  trylag  to  adca  avalldbla  to  tha 
atttdMt*   Wa  hopa  that  thay  caa  coaptahaad  aad  aaalallata  aa  auch  aa 
poaalbla. 
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im  for  Mth»  I  would  111m  to       clio  titutaiu  t«M  Just 
wch  mth  m  th%r  cm  ^MoUly  ftc  in  hi#i  «diool.   Hon  in 
frMhMi  diMlotn^  aliikra  U  ?xok«lbly  the  wUn  ttikj«ct  that 
thoy  loams  tlity  bocoM  ac^uaiAttd  vlth  lo|»rltlM;  tboy  bocoM 
«c4|volato4  vith  doclMl  oyottw,  ftUe  fractieno  and  ratios. 
Ihio  U  protebly  tlwi  first  tiaa  tlioy  hava  aaan  a  poaltivo  or 
practical  illvatration  of  tlia  raaaooa  for  atudylat  th%  aatba* 
•atics.    So  that  if  a  atudaat  U  toing  into  CKattlcaX  Eoslaaaritts 
Tadifiolosyt  tha  aora  Mth  tha  battar.       hava  oaa  faataro  Kara 
in  our  rouraa  that  thay  taka  om  aora  ^uartar  Mth  than  aay  of 
tha  othar  tadmologlaa,  aiiply  bacauaa  thara  la  a  bit  Mra  calculaa 
raqulrad  la  tha  aotiAaariag  part.    So  far,  tha  othar  tadmologiaa 
hava  not  coaplataly  aaadad  tha  adyaacad  Mtarial. 

I  want  to  tall  you  aoMthing  ^out  thaaa  chairs.    I  aoticad 
aoM  of  you  riMrkla«  about  how  big  thoaa  pUtaa  ara.  That 
chair  vaa  aada  to  fit  M^lua  fiva  inchaa.    I  triad  aavsral 
variatiaa.    I  wigglad  la  and  Masursd  tha  distanca  to  ba  fiva 
lachaa  batvasn  m  and  tha  diair.    If  you  aotica  tha  platas  on 
thaaa,  you  can  t«t  «  l^rg*  book  on  thas.   Wsll»  ay  axparUnca  haa 
baan  that        aica  to  hava  a  booh  and  a  aotabook  and  avarything 
alaa,  ao  I  choaa  a  Urgs  oaa.    If  thay*d  Mda  than  biggsr,  I  d 
hava  gottaa  it.    But  thars's  only  tvo  clacrocns  llha  thia-- 
phyalcs  and  ours.   You  can  lay  opan  a  aotabook  and  a  book  and 
atill  hava  rooa  for  aota  writing.   And  if  thay'd  aada  than  yard 
aisa,  I  think  I'd  hava  bought  thoaa  too. 

Mow »  what  do  wa  do  at  KSTI?   Tha  program,  tha  firat  yaar,  la 
aladat  idantical  to  that  la  tha  othar  ta^ologiaa  with  ona 
axcaptloa— wa  hava  diaalatry.    All  atudaaU  hava  tha  aMS  aath, 
tha  a«a  phyaica,  tha  asas  English,  tha  asaa  aocial  atudiaa» 
acononlca,  huaan  raUtions,  and  naaagsaant  ayataaat  and  all  will 
taka  tha  aans  lOmUOl  Sciaatific  Programing.    But  whara  wa 
dlffaraatiata  again  U  in  tha  firat  yaar.    Chan  E  Tacha  hava 
two  quartars  of  gsnsral  chaaUtry  and  ona  of  analytical,  in 
thia  caaa  quail tativa.    In  tha  aacond  yaar,  wa  hava  tha  additional 
Mth  couraa.   Ua  taka  a  couraa  la  alaMatary  thaxaodynaalca.  Now 
thia  acaras  avarybody.    And  all  thia  word  asans  la  that  wa*ra 
going  to  tasch  than  a  littla  bit  about  anargy  balancaa  sad  a 
Uttla  bit  about  Mtarial  balancaa. 

It* a  tbs  asM  typa  of  syataa.    If  you  can  raaiabar  back 
to  coal  fira  fumacaa,  avacy  ao  of  tan  you  had  to  raplanlah  tha 
lockar  with  coal.   Uall,  our  fallowa  will  ba  atudylag  what 
happsaa  in  a  fumaca.   lhay  will  hava  to  account  for  all  tha 
coal  thrown  into  tha  fumaca,  how  nuch  haat  ccaaa  out,  how 
auch  aah  la  laft  of  tha  coal,  and  hov  auch  gas  goaa  out  tha  flua* 
Mow  thia  la  a  typical  MUrlal  balanca.    Baargy  wlsa  you  hava  to 
taka  account   of  how  auch  aaargy  waa  la  tha  coal  whan  you  throw 
it  la  thara,  how  Mch  aMrgy  you  gat  la  tha  way  of  haating,  how 
auch  anargy  goaa  up  tha  atack,  snd  how  audi  como  out  in  tha  aah. 
Thara  la  aoM  dlffaraaca,  but  thay  laam  to  do  thia  balsnca* 
Ona  illuatration  la  aiallar  to  driving  your  autoaobila.    If  you 
hava  a  "gas  robbar**  whara  you  hava  ona*inch  liaaa  going  froa  tha 
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•M  tmk  to  tte  Mrbwrttor  m4  •yfty  tim  70U  io«k  at  Um  it 
•iu  M  I»  soc  a*ttiBS  yry  Mcli  •fficlMcy.    So  tht  follows 

will  ko  oblo  to  Mko  MMiiftmito  on  a  cor  «d4  f ia4  oot  tho 
officiooqr  of  ito  oasioo.   Agoio,  How  soch  ooorgy  «to  wo  a«ttiiig 
owt  of  tlio  m4o  of  ^wor  votouo  liow  much  yoo  put  in.  Aaothor 
thiof  U»  kcir  moy  tillooo  you  fnt  io  for  how  mmy  ailoo  you  t«t. 
IH0  bo]ro»  oioia*  Uon  hev  to  woo  tho  pmticol  oyotoM  «i4  tho 
coquito4  colculotioM.   Thlo  io  thonM4yfi«aco. 

Ihoy  will  toko  two  quortoro  of  otgonic  dio«Utry  md  o 
quorur  of  quootitotivo.    Kcw  quMtitotivo  dmiotry  io  tho  000 
thov  roquitoo  tho  soot  work  hocouM  it  io  tho  000  which  hoo  to 
ho  porfoTM^  in  m  osMct  ataoor.   Tho  $ro4oo  oro  hoood  priaorily 

hew  occuroto  you  oro  in  your  tfovolopMOt  of  procoduroo. 
Ihio  io  tho  thint  that  coi^ioo  oro  vory  vory  oxpUcit  ohout» 
hocouoo  dopooding  upon  tho  occurocy  of  MOsuroMou  «id  tho 
accuracy  of  calculatiooa »  tho  coapany  io  toiog  to  aako  o  profit 
or  havo  2  looo.   And  o  000  porcont  orror  in  ono  of  tho  choaicol 
Molytoa  can  aoaa  aovoral  huodrod  thouoMd  dolUto  o  aoath.  And 
conpaaiaa  got  roal  upaot  whoa  thoy  looo  $100,000  por  aoath. 

lagtaooriag  wioo»  wo*ro  going  to  havo  o  oyotoa  known  ao  a 
huilding  block,  «n  otoctor  aot,  o  tinkar  toy»  or  ooaothing  of 
thio  noturo,  whidi  io  diffaront  froa  tha  roguXor  tchoola  that 
toodi  Choaical  Enginaoring  Taamology.    Thooo  lattar  havo  a 
oyatoa  coacomod  with  tho  otudy  of  ono  ouhunit.    Por  inatanca, 
i4iftt  X  call  a  haat  oxchaagar— thia  is  aaroly  an  inatruaant 
which  allowo  uo  to  hoot  a  fluid  or  cool  o  fluid  by  aoana  of 
ooao  othor  atchanlaa.   You  can  oithor  havo  a  ataaa  to  haat  it 
or  cold  watar  to  cool  it« 

Utll»  our  idaa  ia  not  to  otudy  this  thing  by  itoolf»  but 
to  tako  thia  whola  oyotoa.   Uhat  thoy*ro  going  to  do  io  taka 
diffaront  pUcoo  of  oquipaont  and  X*a  goiag  to  givo  thoa  o 
UttU  plaa  aad  thay  will  build  a  choaical  plaat.   And»  thoy*to 
going  to  havo  to  run  it.    Thio  aaana  that  thay*ro  going  to  loom 
aono  pluifeing  and  pipo-fitting.   lhoy*ro  going  to  loam  to  uoo 
o  transit  to  got  horisontal  llaoa,  bacauoo  ...  you  knew  you 
doa  t  liko  your  pipoo  to  curvo;  you  liko  thoa  otraii^t.  Evor 
look  ot  tho  pipoo  ia  your  houoo?  You  cm  Ull  o  plu^r  by  hio 
troda.    Xf  tho  pipoo  axo  aico  aad  otraigpit,  that  ataaa  ha  kaowa 
aoaathiag  about  throadiag  pipa.    But  if  you  fiad  wbara  tha  pipoo 
wiggla,  that  aaaaa  that  ha  dida*t  do  o  vary  good  Job.  Soaathiag 
aXoo  wo  uach  thaa,  hopofuUy,  ia  aa  all  coppor  oyotoa,  doa*t 
uoo  otool  aipploa.    iad  iacidoatally,  X  hot  aoot  of  you  havo 
thoa  iaatallad.    Bow  aoay  of  you  havo  tho  coppor  oyotoa  in  vour 
houoot   OK.   Tho  contractoto  havo  o  naaty  littlo  habit  of 
putting  in  o  coppor  oyotoa,  but  that  ploco  botwoon  tho  coppor 
tobo  aid  whoro  your  opigot  turao  on  io  o  Uttlo  otool  pUco 
callod  a  nippla.   Aad  thoy  can  aavo  thoMolvoo  o  lot  of  aoaoy 
to  your  dotriaoot,  bocauoo  it  takoo  about  four  yoara  ia  tha 
watar  haro  for  that  aipplo  to  woor  out. 


rr«ctie«&  i»»Uctiwi"  <t>*t  ais  wMto.  11m  yratticftl  «9vUc^ 
tlM  tlMt  tk&f         fia4  to  cIm  rlnlcil  flmt  ^mmm,  ltt*« 
fact  it.  m  m  im  m  titiUUscic  sysM  «i4     •vdi»  atMUi^idtrs 
1U«  t«  iK  MM  mm  m  tlMUr  MiMy.   If  ym  cmU  mm  a 

•  Uttl*  kit     MMy»  it  MOT        •  nldto,       tiMn  U 

MM  SMtttity  CiMC  MM«  to  tiM  MQf       ^MMUmS  M4 

ratoM.   $•  to  ftll  of  dito  M*n  tcytog  t«  flM  tliM  m  i4M» 
Mtot  tiMir  dkiUCT  to  Utok  m4  to  m*  •  Uttte  kit  rfiMin 
MM«.   Vim  to  Mkc»  4m*c  a»        m4  cMi  tkt  4ineCiM». 
Ym*m  mm  *n»M  ai  aU*  f«ito,  iM<  tkt  41nctiMs*'  m  a 
^iact  of  •tiiiyMat.    tmm  tktog.   Oily  tkto  tiM  it*«  for  tMl. 
Mam  yM  tMr  sma  •  ckMdMl  flmt  klow  ti^f  Tm  1m«  aMitlM 
MMral  MiM,  Myk«  mm  •  ^Mmr  of  •  wXlm.  kU 

aia«»  ^Mical  tm9md%m  |tt  ratktr  whippy  vkM  tktir  flmt 
4toarHan*  So  4o  all  tk«  »«ofU  to  thm  plMC  at  tkt  tiM  it 
4totm«n.   So»  Motktr  tkiag     txy  to  MfkMlM  to  Mlaty« 

llM  M  h«M  a  coi#to  of  tktoio  aroM4  koto  vkick  oU  tko 
oto4Mto  COM  to  m4  tako  o  look  at  or4  ook  vkat  it  to.  Sm4 
I  aay  tkat*a  a  aafoty  okiaU.    X*m  tot  a  Mi^r  of  tkM  kon. 
If  Vm  4oiut  m  osMvlMat  ckat  to  imn^tmm  tmi  My  o«ie  oom 
gMoo  tkat  an  osplooiMi  liko  ky^rofM,  X  put  tkVM  of  tkoM 
to  fcMt  of       atoiMto  mi  om  vkick  I  Mrk  k^ia4  m  Vm 
Mly  rtokiag  kM4a  lMtoa4  of  m. 

SoM  of  cka  follCM  kaM  al»aa4y  4tocoMM4  tkat  aoM  of 
|MM  M  Mka  aro  oaylMiM,  mi  Vm  a  UttU  mvmm  aroM4 
tko  oxplMiMO.   Aa4  Vm  tfyiag  to  taach  tkM  atoo  to  ka  a 
Uttla  kit  Mrvoua  ^kMt  osplMivM.   lit  kaM  a  cala  tkat  OMiy 
ckoaical  tkat  tkoy  oforata  vick  to  tnata4  m  if  it*a  aitxotlir 
cariM;  m  tkat  nkM  yoa  aot  it  4mm  m  a  tAU»  yM  im*t  koMM 
it.  Tm  tMta  it  Mi  it  My  ka  cyMi4a  aa4  tkat*a  €ka  Uat 
tMU  yM*ll  aMr  Mka.   IkM  a§aa,  it  algit  ka  jMt  rnMon 
takla  aalt.   So  wkM  to  4ookt»  DQII*T.   Iko  otkar  tktog  to  yM 
im*t  atidi  yMr  acM  to  a  kottla.   BocaaM  i*m  I  om  a  yoMg 
Ma  4olag  liko  tkat.  X  glM  kla  a  kottto  of  MMto»  caacMtrato4. 
X  gMatMtM^^t  ka*ll  aaMr  aMll  My^ag  agaia— kacaoM  vbM  ka 
••U  ur  off  tko  floMi  ka*a  gotog  to  valk  aroM4  to  a  tea. 
lavo  yM  OMr  aMllatf  MMOiat   Xt  Mkaa  yoar  kair  aCM4  ay.  lot 
CMCMtratad  it  MkM  your  kair  ataai  up  aad  tkM  it  faUa  OMr 
«*M  yM  4o.    Xt  to  potMt. 

Mm  vkM  M  go  to  tko  tokoratoxy.  Z*U  akM  yM  acM  of  tko 
itoM  tkat  Vm  txylag  to  a«Mta  tka  yoMg  im  witk  frM  w  ^ock* 
growd  to  totetxy.    Xa  Mroaraea.  i*m  yM*M  vorktog  vitk  4kMt 
500  toM  of  U4«i4  oxygM.  mi  SOO  com  of        a  ty^  of 
gaaoliMt  mi  yM  ta*t  mat  to  ato  tkoM  tM  aaeaft  to  tka 
racket  aaglM.   Hi  ka4  m  ai^ioaiM  om  tiM  akM  tkay  mm 
miMi.  mi  it  took  It  Matka  kafan  m  foaa4  all  tka  ptocM. 
Hi  rckttUt  tka  centos  agato  kacaMa  it  klM  i^art.    Xt  klM 
parts  of  oar  coa^Ux  a  foartar  of  a  aUa.  to4  tkat*a  a  loag 
vay  i4Ma  it*a  a  fiM  tM  ckMk  of  coacMta.   Xt  atoo  m4o  tko 
kiggMt  koM  tkat  tkay*M  oMr  aaM  to  Ploriia.    Ikay  tkea^t 
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tk^U  Um  kmkUi  Smt  lite  m  A-Mb.         is  «ii«t 

fMT  MS  •£  tur  Om  i  TMlU  MK  y%n  tS  CM  Mi  tMlTst  UlS 

UkMfttMT  «4  W  M  tiM  9Uif  mt  tiM  tMvvnitr.    Us  Job  wmli 
c«  iMli»  m4  telr  tlM  Mten  am  M  c«i4i4at«a  VuiU  tiMir 
iMMrck  %rii»«MC.   Mi  if  tlOa  ym$  mm  w^mU  lite  th«  omr- 
towl^Tj  «•  ifiil  ptm^m  tlM  MMy  Mi  tiM  tlM  f sr  ki»  to  a*  to 
^  Oftiwnity  sf  OMito—  Mi      Ids  Bsdiaer*!  i«t>M  iT 
OMicsl  SHiMtiM-   It  VMli  talw  his  atent  fMr  mrt. 
Tten  U  M  •rmtwity  tliac  My  COM   mcc  la  •  UfatiM. 
;   ,  r5!*  Ma  U  th«  cmicvlM  tkmt  U  Utamtai 

la  latviat  tlia  staU. 

Wi  Uva  Ma  MM  M  aar  Aiviaosy  iMri  vlio  U  ya^Mr  la  clia 
CMK^y  of  Itaau  llaur»  lac.    It's  m  Mti-follatiM  co^aay  who 
is  •«rltat  sMi  isivalsriat  Mti-MUatiM  itvicM  Mi  aystSM 
far  chMical  plmu.   tea  af  aar  yaaat  Ma  is  a^laysi  half- 
tiM»  Mi  atea  ks  graiMtM  aaxt  yaar  ha  viU  hava  m  saaar* 
taaity  ta      iata  faU-tiM  Mnrica.   m  hats  lattara  ttm 
csaraaiM  U  Chicafa  aai  AUh«M  whidi  saiit         thiak  va  liks 
fo^t  yrosTM  fiM  what  M  hava  ttaa.        va  saai  iatsnrianars 
i«M  to  iftUrviav  yMr  staiMts  ts  woA  la  tha  issiM  Mi 
i«»*I«fMat  aiaa  af  chsaicaX  MglMariat  a^aifMatf **  Wfht 
aw  ia  tha  stau  af  TaaaMSM»  thsra  ara  ao  sdiMU  offariag 
(Weal  ftigiaMrias  nchMlety.   Ia  fsct»  thara  ia  Mly  sm 
schaal  la  tha  Mtira  taathSMt  sai  that's  Soathara  Tadi  ia 
Gser^a.   lit  iM*t  hava  Mch  csantitiMS  hoimar.  coasiiariag 
all  of  tha  ytaaMt  MsayleyMat.  chasical  MglaMriag  tachalciMa 
ia  hava  srMttMitiac^  for  aarlayaMt  haeaMa  thara  an  f rahahly 
ao  Mrs  thM  IS  schMU  that  ars  sccraiitai  Mi  ahidi  trala 
ehsaical  aatlaMriaf  tachaalogy  stuiMU.   lha  othara  asa  aU 
Malytieal  ehaaUta»  «hi«*  U  fias;  thsy  sra  n^U^d  slso.  LMt 
yw  la  tha  stau  of  Tmmmm  thara  vara  271  jobs  for  Om  B 
hat  thara  nsrM't  My  ChM  I  Tachs. 

Ia  talkiag  ta  ear  f riasia  at  Itaaassaa  BMtMo  ia  Kiar'  ort 
last  faU»  thay  vMt  to  aaai  a  rs^rasMtatlM  Mi  also  statai 

•J"        ^  •'•'••tiat  class  frM  this  school 

for  thair  ylMCics  iayartMaC.   80  thara  an  oyyortMitias. 


iaothar  aaMt  ia  that  ChM  S  Tachs  noiMlly  viU  ta  out 
fTM  tha  schMl  soM  150  yar  Math  gzaatar  ia  startiag  aaUry 
thM  ths  athar  UchaiciMS.   oaa  of  tha  raMoas  U  that  it 
yrahshly  ia  tha  mmc  iiffieult  of  sll  of  tha  tachaalogy  curricala. 

It's  six  qaartars  of  hari  ifc»rk.   lhara's  Mch  hoMvork  aai 
thsia  s  s  graac  itsl  of  stuiy.   Om  of  tha  roMoas  ia  that  in  our 
frsahMa  yaar  «a  sra  actMUy  atttdyiat  hoth  f rashMa  Mi  sophoMra 
«MraM.    Ia  tha  Meoai  ysar  of  tha  thns  qusrtars*  «a  sra  alvlat 
cearsM  that  aaaiora  gtt  at  Tsaistbilt.   Thst's  tha  iiffaranu. 


Hiilw^ytiyt  MCtlUt        tkt.  Xt*8  all  tadmalaar.   IkU  U  a 
yrablM  Ncaata  if  a  ttadMit  wUlm  ta  tnMfer»  altlia«||i  «a  ata 
aat  ^avala^tM  traaafar  cfa4it»  Uay  4a  iMva  aaaa  Mfficalty. 
far  iaat«ca»  tiM  ■nt^iali  w  ttaeli  la  taaaH  taaMalagr»  m4 
aat  tiM  licarataca  tyya  iigliali.   Ttoy  •taiy  aa  lluratafa.  If 
a  ataiaac  ^baaU  wmc  ca  cnaaftr,  X  faal  chat  79S  af  aar 

cra4ita  will  W  aecaf  cikit  at  aay  taiaal  araaaA.    Ilia  aat  aiaa 
tlMt  ka  aaal4  W  lacking  vaal4  ka  la  cka  iMMaitias.    >c  ifaal4 
kava  to  taka  «ackar  caataa  la  latllak,  caaraaa  af  klacary,  a 
coaraa  of  Utaratarap  mi  vkatavar  alaa  «aal4  ka  la  Uia  fitat 
CV9  yaata* 

Moa  aa  kava  kla4  of  a  llttla  aocklag  amat&aMt  altk 
Dr.  1kcaa4tlll  avar  at  Vaa4y;  ka  vaatc  to  krlag  aaac  af  kla 
•tu4tatt  avar  m4  aaa  aar  a^fMat  vkaa  va  get  It  kallt,  ca4 
«a  kofa  to  taka  99m  of  aara  avar  tkara  iB<  lat  tiMa  vatk  aa 
ku  «9farataa.   Tkara  U  ^ultt  a  kit  of  4iff«vaaca  af  aB|kaaia« 
Otr  fwpU  ara  lakaratary  orlaata4,  kalag  tka  practical  si^a  af 
ckamlcal  aaglaacrlag.  Vkcra  tkalra  «dll  ka  tka  tkaatatleal.  Hi 
will  actaally  kava  ky  aasit  yaar  a  ekcalcal  aaglnaarlat  likaratary 
that  vill  ka  far  graatar  la  aataat  tk«a  wytklag  tkat  ckay  kava 
at  ViA4«rkllt.   Oallkarataly  ao,  kacaaaa  ai*.r  pm^pU  hava  to 
laara  tickaolagy*   lhay  ara  aat  tolag  t*)  ka  tka  klg  4aal|Bara; 
tkay  4oa*t  kava  tka  kaehcraaa4  U  Mtk,  tka  kachgraia4  la  ck— Ictty; 
kat  tkay  4o  hava  tha  kackgraaaA  tkat  tkay  raa  taka  tka  14ca  fraa 
tka  aaglaaar  mU  fut  It  lata  a  practical  api*llcatlcn,  ictlga  It, 
kall4  It,  «a4  aparata  It.   Ab4  tkat*a  tka  41ffaranca. 

AU  of  tka  aafkiaU  that  aa  hava  la  aar  Chaatcal  laglaaarlai 
Tachaaloty  caa  ka  apfUa4  to  Mllatloa  caatrol.    Oa  Uia  fiaal  taat, 
X  aaka4  tkaaa  fillowai    *1loif  tkat  you'va  takaa  ckla  caaraa  la 
qualltatlva  aaalyala,  koa  veald  yoa  apply  Itt**   Ivacy  aaa  of  tkaa 
aal4  ka*4  |o  torn  ta  tka  Ci«karl«i4  aa4  fiaa  oat  vkat  aU*a  In  It 
kacaaaa  tkU  la  t4Mt  tkay  kava  Itaraa^.    lhay  caa  taka  aay  atraan 
coalag  fraa  aay  pltat  aad  vltk  tka  tackal^aaa  thay  hava  laaiaa4 
la  tha  lak,  tkay  can  aaalyta  It  for  what*a  la  It. 

Maxt  year  thay*ra  golag  to  fla4  out  hoa  aach  la  in  It.  Ua 
hava  la  our  lak  a  apaelal  tackaUua.   Tha  flrat  thlag  «^  4o  la 
to  go  hack  to  tha  ol4  tlaa  dmlatry  akara  all  «raa  dona  ky  h^. 
Than  (aa  had  hopad  to  4o  It  thla  yaar,  kat  va  havaa*t  got  tha 
aqulpaaat  yet)  «a*ra  golag  to  taka  hla  to  tha  aepkUticata4 
aquloatat  tkat  a  Ukoratory  tfoal4  noiaally  kava  avallakla  to 
4o  tkla  work,   tikat  took  kla  tkraa  daya  to  do  to  flad  aat  akat 
vaa  la  It,  wa  caa  4o  la  oaa  koar  oa  caa  place  of  aqalpMat 
ukldi  you  aaa  ovar  kara.   Xt  la  called  a  polarograpk.    Xt  ia 
our  latant  that  la  all  of  tha  eouraaa  of  chaalatry,  aavaa  of  chaa, 
tha  atttdaeta  will  do  tiia  old-faahloaad  atthod  of  laamlag  tadi- 
alqoa  and  laaxa  tha  aathaaatlca  that  goaa  alaag  with  it.  lhaa 
aa  glva  hia  tha  ploca  of  aqaipaaat  ahldi  ahowa  hla  ahat  tha 
lakoratory  4oaa  to4ay.   tfi  coald  go  atrlctly  to  tha  Ukoratory 
or  to  thla  alca  $1,000  caklaat  aad  taadi  kla  koa  to  da  It.  t 
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could  take  «  boy  off  the  street  who  never  went  pest  tenth 
grade  and  tell  his  how  to  put  the  ecuff  in,  turn  it  on,  read  the 
diale,  vrite  it  down,  md  turn  it  in  to  aaMbody  else.    Or,  they 
can  learn  the  old-faahioned  way  and  they  know  what  that  piece 
of  equlpMt  ia  doing  for  thea*    1here*a  a  lot  of  difference,  mid 
they're  appreciating  the  fact  tbat  everybody  aay  not  have  that 
nice  piece  of  equipment  in  their  Uboxatory. 

Again,  the  eapheaia  ia  on  practical  engineering.  Every 
laboratory  that  i*ve  ever  been  acquainted  witb  or  worked  witb 
when  I  did  ay  reaearch  and  took  ay  aaaple  to  be  tested,  all  they 
did  was  aay,  ""There'e  the  equipaent.    You  took  cheaistry;  you 
nm  it."    So  thU  U  what  we're  trying  to  do.    Ihese  students 
are  getting  a  atrong  background  in  cheaiatry  to  be  able  to  »alyse 
their  cwn  aaterials  and  know  if  they're  rig^t  or  wrong  or  if 
they've  done  soaethlng  wrong.    But  priaarily  they  will  be  out  in 
a  pilot  plant  (like  we're  going  to  be  building  over  here)  aAing 
cheaicals  in  saall  aaount.    In  induatry,  perhapa  it*a  a  100 
gallon  per  day  unit. 

Suppose  a  coapany  ia  going  to  be  aaking  a  new  type  of 
gasoline,    tfell,  you  can't  go  out  aid  apend  30  billion  dollars 
and  build  one  equate  aile  piece  of  plant,  have  it  built,  put  It 
on  the  streaa  and  it  doesn't  work.    Because  peopU  get  very 
unhappy  with  all  that  sitting  out  there  not  working.    So  before 
you  go  to  that  sise ,  you  build  a  aaall  aodel  that  woul    fit  in 
this  rooa  and  you  find  out  if  you  can  actually  to  the  process. 
Now  aaybe  the  cheaiat  can  do  it  in  the  leboratory  in  aoae  glass- 
ware, but  that  doesn't  aean  you  can  make  a  plant  out  of  it  right 
froB  there.    There'a  a  aiddle  atage.    So  thia  ia  vhat  our  fellow 
will  be  doing— the  aiddle  atage.    Or  thay  can  go  into  a  chealcal 
plant  such  as  we  have  at  Stauffer,  DuPont,  aid  work  on  the  line 
being  in  charge  of  a  proceas,  aaking  one  of  the  polyairs.  They 
would  be  the  fellows  between  a  craftsaan  -  the  one  turning  all 
the  diala  and  switches  -  and  the  engineer  who  deaign^d  the 
particuUr  unit  of  the  piece  of  equlpaent.    They're  the  ooca 
going  to  be  running  proceaaed  or  they  can  also  be  the  the  ones 
doing  the  troubleshooting. 

Cheaical  Engineering  Technology  is  really  Mcdiaiical 
Engineering  Technology  with  a  lot  of  cheaiatry.    Because  in- 
stead of  Just  air,  ateaa,  water,  Freon  of  your  refrigertfiu, 
«  cheaical  engineering  technician  aust  be  able  to  h«idle  aiy 
kind  of  the  cwo  aillion  cheaicals  that  we've  got  wandering 
around  the  face  of  the  earth— whether  they  are  ummd%  or 
natural.    And  there  are  auch  things  as  sulfuric  acid  that  has  a 
very  funny  effect  on  pipes.    Soae  pipea  it  doesn't  attack,  but 
soae  pipea  it  will.    And  if  you  sake  the  aistake  md  you  put 
the  wrong  pipe  In  there,  you're  not  going  to  have  my  pipea 
very  long,  I  aaaure  you.    So  they  aust  know  how  -o  handle 
cheaicala. 
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Poly«thylftiift  It  a  gn%t  aaterlal.    lie  um  It  ...  any  plMtlc 
is  «  part  oe  our  lit;  but  not  every  plastic  la  good  for  every 
application.    Hmt  toat  of  theae  thiogii  in  here  are  plastic  (I  think 
polystyrene).   They're  very  good*  but  if  I  vera  to  use  certain 
solvenU  in  here  as  a  part  of  a  demonstration  and  any  of  the  fuM 
got  into  that  li||it  it  vould  get  saggf  in  the  aiddle  and  fell 
ri^t  out  because  it  dissolved.    So,  the  eppUcation.    Ife  use 
plexiglas  here  aainly  because  people  co^ng  in  are  real  funny. 
And  elbows  cut  if  you  run  the*  throu^  glass,    tou  could  shatter 
this  if  you   pushed  hard  enou^»  but  it  sure  saves  people. 
Plexiglas  has  a  great  Mny  applications,  but  not  all  of  thea 
will  work  everywhere.    So  we  try  to  teach  thea  all  the  educa- 
tions we  cm  froa  a  practical  standpoint.   Ne*re  going  to  try 
to  get  the  students  to  where  they  can  use  this  education  as  soon 
as  possible  to  be  an  asset,  not  a  liability. 
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nOXJSTRUL  ENGINEERING  TECHNOLOGY 

Koscoe  B.  Sh«ln*  Jr.,  AsaUtcnt  Profeaaor 
Nashville  State  Technical  Institute 
Nashville,  Tenneaaee 


^      I  d  like  to  velcoae  you  to  Nashville  State  Technical  Institute. 
I  ■  Roscoe  Shaln,  and  I  teach  In  the  Inat»strlal  Engineering  Tech- 
nology Departaent.    tfe  have  one  Ina  true  tor  and  approxinately  twenty 
students  at  this  tine.   We  ahould  double  our  enrollment  next  fall, 
and  we  will  have  another  Inatructor  July  1. 

Is  there  anyone  here  that's  familiar  with  Industrial  Engineering 
in  any  way?    Industrial  engineering  is  a  little  different  from  most 
of  the  other  disciplines  in  engineering.    We're  concerned  mote  with 
the  methods  of  operation  of  industrial  planta.    We  get  into  personnel 
work,  to  plant  layout  in  engineering  new  planu,  and  also  alterations 
of  existing  plants  that  have  to  be  reworked  because  of  product 
changes.    Industrial  Engineering  Technicians  aUo  work  aa  saftty 
technicians  and  time  study  techniclsna.    i*b  sure  you've  heard  of  the 
efficiency  expert,  the  nan  who  goea  out  with  his  stopwatch  and  makea 
a  time  study  of  an  individual  doing  a  particular  operation,  particular 
job,  then  seta  a  standard  time  for  this  job  based  on  the  average  time 
it  has  taken  the  operator  to  do  this  job  plus  what  the  technician 
feela  is  a  leveling  factor  which  means  nothing  more  than  the  efficiency 
with  vhlch  th^    peraon  is  working.    Of  course,  this  information  is 
used  throi     ^  •  the  coapany  for  coat  purposes  «nd  several  other 
reasons.    We  also  get  into  production  control,  production  management, 
and  also  developing  wage  incentive  programs. 

As  you  see,  we  cover  a  large  area.    All  of  these  areas  are 
concerned  with  the  efficient  production  of  producta  to  the  moat 
economic  advantage.    Moat  of  the  work  for  industrial  engineering 
technicians  in  the  past  has  been  in  the  field  of  action  and  time 
study,  aetting  atandards  on  jobs.    Recently  we  have  had  opportunities 
for  our  Industrial  engineering  technology  students  to  go  out  and 
work  in  industry  with  one  of  the  local  coapanies  here.    The  studenu 
were  making  a  work  sampling  study.    The  company  had  aome  forkllf t 
operatora  who  they  were  anticipating  putting  on  a  wage  Incentive 
plan,  and  they  used  the  technidsns  to  go  out  and  make  a  work 
saapling  study  and  observe  what  the  operators  of  these  forkllfta  did. 

I  have  with  us  this  morning  one  of  our  students,  Bruce  Vau^n,  who 
is  an  Industrial  Engineering  Technology  major.    I  think  he  would  like 
to  talk  to  you  about  thia  experience  «nd  how  it  relates  to  his  courae 
of  study  here. 
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REPORT  ON  WORK  SAMPLING  STUDY 

Bruce  Vaughn 
Industrial  Enginaering  Technology  Major 
Nashville  State  Technical  Institute 
Nashville,  Tennessee 


About  a  week  before  spring  vacation  the  head  of  the  IE  depart- 
sent  at  Aladdin  Industries  contacted  Mr.  Shain  and  asked  hin  to  find 
some  interested  IE  or  ME  majors  who  would  like  to  work  during  spring 
break.    I  was  one  who  worked  and  I  %rauld  like  to  tell  you  about  what 
I  did  and  what  I  think  about  the  experience. 

The  first  day  they  took  us  to  a  conference  room  to  tell  us  about 
the  study  that  they  were  running.    Aladdin,  as  you  may  know,  mainly 
manufactures  thermos  bottles  atvl  lunch  boxes  and  lunch  trays  for  air* 
lines.    They  make  all  their  plastic  parts;  they  make  glass  fillers 
for  their  thermos  bottles.    These  parts  are  put  together  on  an  assem- 
bly line  to  get  the  finished  product,  and  thoae  assembly  lines  are 
fed  by  the  line  supply  department  which  consists  of  several  lift  trucks 
which  are  in  operation  between  the  warehouse  and  the  assembly  line. 

Aladdin  had  previously  signed  a  contract  with  the  union  to  work 
up  an  incentive  pay  system  for  the  lift-truck  operators.    That  is 
why  we  were  hired.    Each  student  was  given  a  stopwatch  and  assigned 
an  operator.    Fveryone  was  to  follow  his  assigned  operator  and  to 
vnrite  down  each  element  of  operation  that  he  carried  out  and  how  long 
it  took  him  to  do  the  element. 

What  we  have  handed  out  to  you  is  a  far  cry  from  what  we  ended 
up  with.    Each  shift  that  we  vorked,  we  reported  between  300  and  600 
elementa  and  timea.    At  the  end  of  the  week  we  had  recorded  a  tremen- 
dous amount  of  material,  ^or  about  40  different  element&.    We  quite 
painstakingly  tallied  up  all  our  data,  breaking  it  up  into  different 
days  and  different  elements.    What  we  handed  out  to  you  is  the  finished 
product.    Let  me  explain  it  to  you. 

The  elements  mn  across  the  top  of  each  page.    The  first  element 
you  see  listed  says  i  iA12STGA.    This  means  Traveling  loaded  from  ware- 
houae  to  staging  area.    The  next  one  is  ''traveling  loaded  from  warehouse 
to  line  203."    That's  an  assembly  line.    Several  others  are  "traveling 
loaded  from  plastics  to  line  #223**,  etc.    The  next  set  of  data  ia  the 
traveling  empty  elements.    They  run  the  same  way  as  the  traveling  loaded. 

The  next  set  of  data  concerns  the  finding  of  materials  to  be  de- 
livered by  the  operator.    This  includes  walking  and  looking  for  something 
to  be  delivered,  riding  on  a  lift  truck  And  searching,  and  looking 
through  records  in  the  line  office  to  find  where  something  is  stored. 

The  next  set  of  data  is  the  Miscellaneous  Elements  which  is  fa^-rlv 
self-explsnatory.    All  numbera  are  totff^^  ^or  certain  elements  on  a 
certain  day.    Ve  also  included  totals  and  the  percentage  of  total  time 
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aptnt  on  e«ch  clcMnt.    That's  th«  ptrcentagt  of  the  overall  tise 
that  we  recorded. 

An  elenent  of  a  job:    an  operator  it  aaaigned  to  take  ao  many 
parts  to  a  certain  line.    An  elcaent  would  be  part  of  that  operation* 
He*t  doing  one  certain  thing  at  that  one  ti»e  and  we  recorded  the 
tiae  it  took  hia  to  do  that  one  certain  thing,  like  to  load  the  lift 
truck,  or  It  takea  hia  ao  loAg  to  unload  it,  or  it  takea  hla  ao  long 
to  travel  fzi/m  one  place  to  another. 

On  our  laat  page  we  included  a  graphical  repreaentation  of  a 
compariaon  of  each  eleaent— the  aein  eleaenta  really.    You  can  aee 
that  search  ia  way  up  there.    That's  why  we  alao  included  recoonenda- 
tions  on  how  to  improve  this  aearch  problem. 

Shuffling  ia  raiaing  the  forks  to  get  aomething  out  of  a  bin 
and  then  aet  it  on  the  floor.    He  may  have  an  empty  pallet,  and  he*  11 
atack  aoae  on  the  empty  pallet.    Not  needing  all  he  had  atacked  up, 
he*d  put  it  back  on  the  ahelf .    I'd  call  that  ahuf fling.    Or  like 
making  2  or  more  different  operationa  to  load.    It'a  a  form  of  loading, 
except  loading  involvea  merely  taking  it  out  of  the  bin  and  carrying  it. 
Shuffling  slso  mesnt  thst  when  they  were  relocsting  goods  in  the  ware- 
houae,  goods  deliver ed*-cup8  for  the  aaaeably  later  on.    They  had  no 
need  for  thoae  cupa  until  later  on  so  they  stored  them  in  a  warehouae. 
They  had  no  ayatem  for  where  they  put  it  in.    So  what  would  happen— 
the  forklift  drivera  when  they  were  idle,  were  given  the  job  of  relo- 
cating these  goods  ao  they  could  maintain  inventory  cards  ao  that  for 
future  uae  they  could  know  exactly  where  that  piece  of  equipment  is. 

Thia  experience  waa  juat  a  chance  for  us  to  aee  what  we  would  be 
doing  when  we  get  out  of  achool  and  getting  knowledge  about  induatrial 
operations  and  getting  experience  in  industry  before  we  graduate  and 
to  broaden  our  knowledge,  and  learn  quite  a  few  new  thinga.    I  really 
am  happy  that  I  worked  there  because  I  did  lesrn  a  lot.  Some-several 
of  us  have  worked  there  since  in  a  vaccum  bottle  operation  where  they 
were  loaing  quite  a  few  bottles.    They  couldn't  account  for  them. 
They  had  an  old  proceaa  which  had  been  in  operation  for  about  22 
years;  they're  accounting  aystem  was  showing  sometimes  loaaea  up  to 
202:.    So  they  atationed  some  of  ua  /^t  different  pointa  of  production 
to  ait  there  and  count  the  bottler,  and  to  count  the  acrap  thrown  away 
and  make  a  few  other  observation'i.    That  waa  another  time  we  worked 
there,  and  I  hope  we  get  to  go  back  again. 


upoiT  OH  vouc  siMFLiMc  stmnr 

E^trd  S«  Kovtdi 
IndttStrlal  Etoglnttrlag  Ttdmology  Major 
NuhvllU  SttU  Ttchalcal  Inttitutt 
KMhvillt,  TtmiMtM 


Thank  you  Mr.  Shtln.    I  would  Ilka  to  tall  you      idaat  about 
tha  NSTI  couraaa  that  I  hava  taken.    Flrat  of  all,  vhy  did  I  aalact 
HSTI7   wan,  initially  I  had  thou^t  about  attandlng  a  vocational 
achool  or  collaga,  but  tha  atata  vocational  adiool  had  a  long  wait- 
ing liat  and  waiting  pariod.    Conaaquantly  I  had  to  do  aoaathing 
basidaa  lying  around.    I  than  talkad  to  Miaa  tidi  at  MSTI  and  aha 
adainiatartd  tha  NSTI  diagnostic  taata  to  aa.    Tha  taata  provad 
how  atupid  I  raally  was.    Aa  Mr.  Shain  pointad  out,  practical 
axpariftnca  ia  good  (which  I  have) ,  but  what  Induatry  raally  vanta 
ia  an  idividual  with  tachnical  training.    T,  too,  found  ChU  out 
whan  I  lookad  for  anploysant  upon  wy  ratiraaant  frcs  tha  vllitary; 
induatry  wantf  90Mbody  with  a  littla  tachnical  know-how. 

I  aa  a  high  achool  dropout  and  lack  tachnical  training.  So, 
thara  are  aevaral  raaaona  why  I  caaa  to  NSTI.    Ona,  I  couldn't  gat 
into  tha  vocational  adiool;  and  two,  tha  tuition  at  NSTI  U  noainal. 
I  at  tan  d  NSTI  aa  an  in-atata  raaidant  for  $55  par  quart  ar.   T  cm 
taka  aa  aany  houra  aa  I  lika  during  day  and/or  avaning  claaaas.  fur 
an  out-of-atata  atudant  tha  tuition  ia  $135  for  a  quarter  if  I  « 
not  aiatakan*  which  again  ia  vary  raaaonabla  for  an  individuni  who 
daairaa  a  hi^ar  fora  of  aducation.    Tha  third  raaaon  I  caaa  to 
NSTI  ia  that  I  only  liva  about  two  silaa  froa  tha  achool*   Thara  ara 
aany  atudanta  going  to  achool  at  NSTI  who  work.    Portunataly,  I 
don't  hava  to  work  bacauaa  of  ratiraaant  and  C.I.  Bill  banafita. 
Howavar,  it  haa  baen  auch  a  long  tiaa  ainca  I  hava  'attandad  any 
achool  that  it  takaa  aa  aora  tiaa  and  affort  to  apply  nyaalf  to 
laam  tha  diffarant  aubjact  aatarial  in  ay  daairad  fiald* 

Now  than,  aoaathing  about  tha  induatrial  anginaaring  couraa. 
After  talking  to  counaalora,  both  vocational  md  high  adiool,  I 
found  out  a  faw  thlnga.    For  inatanca,  ay  aon'a  hi^  achool  counaalor 
could  not  or  did  not  aaaiat  ay  aoo  in  any  way;  yat,  ny  aon  racaivad 
a  four-yaar  acholarahip  throu^  hia  own  afforta  and  application.  I 
aay  ba  hitting  a  aora  apot.    Moat  counaalora  I  hava  talked  to  aa  a 
proapactiva  atudant  or  foraally  aa  an  any  racruitar  doo*t  know  how 
to  counaal  a  atudant.   What  I  aaan  ia  that  thay  don't  readily  hava 
facta  and  figuraa  and  usually  can't  or  don't  adviaa  tha  atudant  what 
ha  ahould  do  baaed  upon  hia  achiavaaanta.    My  experience  haa  been 
that  the  cnaiaelor  could  not  cite  e  apecific  incident  or  whan  and 
where  to  apply  for  a  acholarahip.    Alao,  I  don't  think  taking  e 
dlagnoatic  teat  raally  helpa  a  atudant.    For  exaaple,  when  I  telked 
to  Miaa  Klch,  I  didn't  know  what  I  reelly  watted.    I  knew  when  I 
took  the  diegnostic  thet  I  would  boab  it— which  I  did.    Miaa  ftich 
then  referred  aa  to  Mr.  Moore  at  the  achool  who  further  counaelad  aa. 
I  finelly  ended  up  with  Mr.  Shain  who  aided  at  in  ay  dedaion  of 
selecting  Induatrial  Engineering  Technology. 
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I  think  couMtllng  dots  not  atop  with  tht  couiutlor;  I  think 
it  hM  a  ftadback  with  tha  dapartsknt  haad.    Thua,  tha  individual 
can  ba  ahown  and  racaiva  axplanatioo  of  what  tha  dapartsant  haa  to 
offar.    Tbia  typa  of  couaaallng  givas  tha  atudant  a  battar  pictura 
and  halpa  hia  aaka  cha  right  choica.    I  think  counaalora  ahould  ba 
batt«r  pr«para4  on  atatiatica  in  diffarant  tachnologiaa  and  ahould 
hava  naM«  and  addraaaaa  whara  a  atudant  can  apply  for  acholarahipa , 
aapacially  at  hi|^  achool  laval. 

Aa  for  cha  Induatrial  Enginaaring  curriculum,  I  found  out  that 
I  had  a  poor  background  in  aath.   Aa  I  atatad  aarUar.  I  «■  a  drop- 
out; and  although  I  hava  had  nuMroua  and  variad  Joba  in  tha  ■ilitary, 
I  waa  navar  raquirad  to  know  any  advancad  Mth.    Hy  atth  raaulta 
wara  pathatic  oo  tha  NSTI  diagnoatic.    I  did  not  avan  know  what  tha 
dot  ayibol  rapraaantad  nor  tha  paranthaaaa,  brackata,  or  bracaa.  I 
had  to  taka  tha  NSTI  Math  10  ravlaw  couraa  whan  I  anrollad.  Thia 
couraa  conaiaUd  of  two  progravad  taxta  which  halpad  m.    Tha  ravicw 
couraa  ia  fiva  houra,  ooa  hour  aach  day.  which  halpa  individuala 
Uka  ^yaalf.    Many  kida  fraah  out  of  high  achool  try  to  t«ka  advancad 
couraaa  and  uaually  flunk  out.   Alao,  baing  aducatora,  you  know  that 
th«  atata  inatitutiona  wMt  taka  firat  quartar  atudanta  ragardlaaa 
of  thair  ACT  acoraa.    At  NSH  any  individual  can  attand  but  ha  miat 
taka  tha  diagnoatic  for  placaaant  dapandant  on  hia  daaonatratad 
ability.    I  think  you  gat  aora  attantion  at  thia  typ«  of  inatitution 
than  you  would  if  you  wara  attanding  aoM  othar  Junior  collaga  or 
univaraity.    in  our  drming  claaa  laat  quartar  thara  wara  only  nina 
atudanta.    Thia  glvaa  tha  inatructor  tiaa  to  circulate  md  halp  tha 
atudant  on  an  individual  baaia.    Tha  inatructor  can  avaluata  tha 
atudant'a  ability  pluo  halp  him  if  tha  atudant  ia  having  difficulty. 
Tha  aaM  thing  ^pliad  in  my  aath  cUaa  which  had  fiftaen  atudanta. 
Hara  again,  tha  inatructor  had  a^la  tiae  to  halp  tha  alow  atudant 
«id  ahow  hi«  whara  ha  la  making  aiatakaa.    I  don't  think  thia  typa 
of  inatruction  takaa  placa  in  collegaa  or  univaraitica.    I  waa  an 
korc  inatructor  at  North  Carolina  Stata  Collage  for  three  yeara  and 
•n  ar^r  inatructor  at  Fort  B«uiing  for  two  yeara  and  never  had 
enough  tiaa  to  help  atudanta  on  an  individual  baaia.    At  Port  Banning 
we  alao  had  cloaad  circuit  TV  for  inatruction  without  the  benefit  of 
IndX/ldual  attention.    I  call  NSTI  a  aupar  high  achool  beceuae  of 
the  advancad  eubjecta,  aaall  claaaea,  and  the  individual  attention 
the  atudant  raceivaa. 


I  felt  by  ettending  NSTI  I  could  bone  up  on  «y  math,  which 
background  ia  a  muat  when  you  are  looking  for  e  gco^  job.    I  know 
I  won  t  be  e  math  whia,  but  I  will  have  e  better  working  knowledge 
of  it.    I  will  eUo  heve  e  knowledge  of  engineering  drawiug,  and  will 
be  able  to  converae  intelligently  with  production  managera  and 
auparvlaora  with  the  aid  of  my  Engliah  couraea.    I  hope  to  get  e  Job 
ea  a  ftupervlaor  baaed  on  my  peraonal  experience  and  the  textbook 
theory  I  leem  at  NSTI.    I'll  be  able  to  go  and  aeek  e  ^ob  with 
confidence  once  I  complete  my  atudiea  hare.    I  have  been  talking  all 
day — do  you  have  any  queationa  you  would  like  to  aak  me? 
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STUDENT  SERVICES 

Dorothy  H.  Rlch»  Counttlor 
Hashvllle  Statt  Ttchnlcal  Inttltut« 
Nashville,  Tenntiiee 


I  am  sorry  to  have  misted  the  meeting  at  the  Andrew  Jackaon  Tennessee 
afalnst  Tennessee  Education  Vocational  Counselors  meeting.    Ve  had  one  of 
our  teachers  here  elected  vlce-prealdent,  Mrs.  Ktrgaret  Warea.    I  don't 
know  If  any  of  you  know  her  or  not.    I  feel  very  much  at  home  with  Metro 
teachers »  counselors,  and  the  rest  of  you. 

I  started  out  teaching  from  a  formal  school  at  Tennessee,  Vender b lit. 
From  Long  Island  th^re  I  vent  to  Highland  Heights  and  then  to  North  Ireland. 
I  have  been  away  from  Nashville  off  and  on.    My  last  teaching  was  ninth  grade 
English  at  Franklin  High  School  In  the  early  part  oi  1969.    My  counseling  of 
course  at  Tennessee  Tech.    I  have  done  counseling  at  Junior  High  and  last 
yaar  at  Manchester.    I  came  out  here  last  June  IS.    It  has  been  about  one 
year.    The  first  thing  I  did  was  to  Interview  these  atudents,  as  Mr.  Kovach 
mentioned.    I  refer  them  to  their  departments  and  first  find  out  where  they 
stand.    I  always  let  them  talk  to  someone  In  the  department  of  their  Inter- 
ested field  80  that  they  m  >  get  first  hand  Inforaatlon.   Most  of  the  counsel- 
ing situations  have  been  with  people  who  thought  It  wasn't  going  to  be  as 
difficult  maybe  as  It  Is.    People  that  haven't  had  enough  math,  also.  I 
have  talked  with  them  qult^  a  bit.    Some  have  found  out  maybe  this  wasn't 
their  place.    We  tried  to  find  a  place  for  them.   Most  of  the  students  here 
work  full-time  or  part-time. 
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WOIK,  CAItm  DEVELOPMSNT  AMD  ATTITimCS 

Joatph  M«  Cosy,  rh,t>. 
AtaisCMt  ProftMor 
Uttlvaralty  of  TotuiMaaa 
NMhvllla,  Tonnttaaa 


I  would  llk«  to  ahara  with  you  a  f«v  idoaa  on  tha  aubjoct  of  attltudaa 
ralatod  to  work  and  caraar  davalopMnt.    I  hava  dlroctod  my  thlnklag  in 
thla  Mttar  particularly  toward  our  function  as  achool  counsalora. 

Parmlt  m  to  start  by  mtktrtg  %omm  ststsasnts  you  hsvs  slrssdy  hoard « 
Ubtn  ws  srs  tslklag  sbout  work,  ws  srs  Ulklnt  sbout  two  ssjor  diaonslons 
of  huasn  llfs.    Us  srs  tslklng  about  work  ss  s  soclsl  phonoatnoa  which  csn 
only  bs  undsrstood  ss  it  sxlsts  in  s  glvsn  culturs  sod  In  tsnu  of  ths 
soclsl  Institutions  of  thst  culturs.    Ths  church,  ths  sducstionsl  systsa. 
Industry,  poUtlcsl  structucss,  Isgsl  structurss,  sll  of  thsss,  snd  M>rs,  . 
■sks  up  ths  fsbrlc  of  s  soclsty.    In  ths  finsl  snslyslst  howsvsr,  whsn  wo, 
ss  counsslors,  discuss  ths  topic  of  work,  1st  us  saphsslxs  thst  ifork  Is 
psrfonsd  by  Indlvldusl  psrsons,  not  by  soclsty.    ladlvldusls,  no  asttsr 
what  soclsty  thsy  llvs  In,  avarywhara  and  alwaya  suat  at  aoas  tiaa  ca«a  to 
tarma  with  a  dsaand  to  work.    Tha  way  indivlduala  aaat  thla  dsasnd  Is  s 
problsa  of  Indlvldusl  psychology. 

Huasn  work,  thon,  must  Involvs,  on  our  port  ss  counsslors,  sn  undsr* 
stsndlng  of  ths  conditions  which  Inftusncs  s  person's  choice  of  s  csrser, 
s  vocstlon,  s  job.    Our  function  ss  s  rosult  Is  not  simply  s  soclsl  sad 
hlstorlcsl  concern,  but  It  Is  st  root  s  highly  psrsonsl  snd  indlvldusl 
ons.    Us  ss  counsslors  st  thU  point  in  oar  rslstlonshlp  with  students  tske 
on  s  speclsl  rslsvsncy  for  ths  schools  in  which  we  work.    In  ons  senss  it 
is  in  Urge  psrt  ons  justlflcstlon  for  our  being  in  the  school  ss  guidsnce 
people.    Our  function,  in  this  respect,  bscoMS  much  aors  than  sdcquste 
inforastion-giving  service.    Adequste  inforastion  is  sssentisl  snd  we 
must  know  whst  we  sre  tslklng  about  or  at  least  where  to  find  the  spproprist 
Inforastion.    But,  on  s  deeper  level,  when  s  counseles  ssys,  '*Mr.  Guidsncs 
Hsn  (or.  Miss  Guidsnce  Udy),  I  don't  know  whst  I  wsnt  to  do/'  or  '*I 
csn't  seea  to  decide  sbout  work,"  inforastion  is  not  enough.    In  effect, 
whst  the  counsslee  is  ssying  iaplies  one  of  the  aost  fundsaentsl  qusstions 
esch  one  of  us  had  to  ssk,  and  asybe  sre  still  ssklng,  sbout  ourselves. 
Thst  is,  whst  do  I  do  with  ay  life}  whst  aesning  shsU  I  give  to  it"  The 
aost  precious  cooaodity  we  hsv<^  is  our  personsl  lives.    And,  every  couaselee 
even  when  he  coaes  In  to  ssk  intorastion  sbout  jobs,  csreers,  college,  or 
vhstevsr  it  is  *  is  ssklng,  "Help  ae,  whst  do  I  do  with  ay  llfs?*'    If  we 
think  sbout  thst  for  s  aoaent,  we  will  snd  ought  to  feel  soas  reaction  In 
the  pit  of  our  stoaschs  for  we  ought  to  be  recognising  the  trcaendous  respon 
sibility  we  tske  on  ss  guidsnce  people.    Ue  sre  entering  snother  person's 
life  with  a  certsin  amount  of  potential  influence.    What  do  I  do  with  ay 
life?    This  coaes  close  to  desling  with  the  aesning  of  s  huaan  being,  his 
needs,  his  hopes,  his  fesrs,  his  doubts.    Ue  sre  entering  into  this  student' 
cognitive  snd  eaotionsl  perception  of  his  private  world  ss  he  confronts  the 
world  sround  hia. 
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This  brlnct  ut  to  th«  subject  of  attltudM.    Vt,  couMtlort«  art 
dMllag  with  «uch  sort  thtn  «  ratloaal  procMt  and  an  iafoxvatlon  orltntad 
ralaClonahlp*   Va  ara  dMllat  with  tha  vhola.  oftaa  eonfualiii.  co«plax  of 
attlCudaa  that  a  atudaat  brlnga  Into  our  offlca« 

rarhapa,  at  thU  point «  a  working  daflnltlon  of  an  attltuda  with  which 
wa  ara  probably  faalllar  will  ba  uaaful.    Ut  ■«  raf rath  your  MMry.  An 
attltuda  nay  ba  vlawtd  aa  a  laamad.  aaotlonaIly*tonad,  prttdlapoaltlon  to 
raact  In  a  contlatant  way*  favorably  or  unfavorably,  toward  paraona.  objacta, 
altuatlona*  and  Idaaa.    So,  It  la  a  conalatant  way  of  raactlns  In  tama  of 
what  a  paraon  haa  laamad.    But,  tha  Inporunt  factor  la  that  It  la  a«otlon«- 
ally  tonad.    Thara  la  a  tat  of  faallnga  aaaoclatad  with  tha  raactlon  whan 
a  paraon  confronta  anothar  paraon  or  altuatlon  -  llkln|  or  dlallklng «  hoatlla 
or  plaaaant* 

Frott  attltuda  raaaareh  two  inportant  notlona  aaarga  about  attltudaa« 
Plrat,  all  tha  actlona  of  Individ uala  ara  govamad  to  a  larga  axtant  by  tha 
attltudaa  thay  hava  laamtd*    Sacond*  an  attltuda  haa  thraa  coBponanta« 
B«ar  with  aa  In  thla  bit  of  praachlng.    Tha  f Irat  cosponant  la  tha  cognltlva 
coaponant.    Thla  1ft  whara  wa  counaalora  ara  concarnad  with  accurata  Infona- 
tlon  giving.    Sacond,  tha  affactlva  coaponant,  tha  aaaoclatad  faallngft  tha 
counaalaa  haa  toward  tha  Information  ha  la  gatting  ralatad  to  paraona,  objacta, 
and  idaaa.    And,  tha  third  coaponant  la  tha  actlon-tandoncy  coaponant*  Evary 
attltuda  Involvaa  aoaa  ttodancy  to  act  out  tha  Information  and  aaaoclatad 
faallnga  with  raapact  to  tha  objact  of  £ha  attltuda* 

Finally,  on  attltudaa,  it  will  ba  halpful  to  kaap  in  aind  an  attltuda 
ift  raraly  an  laolatad  condition  of  a  paraon*    Ua  til  carry  around  a  whola 
compXas  of  attltudaa*    Our  raligioua  attltuda  affecta  our  social  attltudaa 
and  bahavior*    It  af facta  our  work  attltuda,  ft  af facta  tha  kiada  of  frianda 
wa  aakat  tha  kinda  of  aocial  ralationahlpa  wa  aaubliah*    It  datarminaa  in 
larga  aaaaura  tha  kiada  of  raaponaaa  tia  ara  going  to  uaa  la  accial  aituatlona* 
Raraly,  than  la  an  attituca  an  laolatad  factor  you  w^ll  ba  concarnad  with* 
Koat  oftan,  it  will  ba  ralativa* 

Thla  daacription  of  tha  aaaning  of  attltudaa  la  hopafully  aoaathing 
you  will  uke  back  to  your  work*    Farhapa,  i^an  you  antar  upon  a  couaaaling 
ralationahip,  tha  daacription  will  cauaa  you  to  pauaa  for  a  aoaant  to  think 
about  jgio  la  walking  into  our  offica  no  aattar  what  topica  ara  balng  diacuaaad, 
whathar  akllls,  atatiatica,  aconoaica,  aocial  aapocta  of  work,  or  job,  or 
profeaaion* 

Whatavar  it  la,  work  la  a  functional*  practical,  and  aaaantial  part  of 
tha  paraon  in  our  aociaty*    Thara  la  no  way,  axcapt  by  tha  aoat  radical 
daciaion,  a  paraon  can  avoid  coalng  to  taraa  with  tha  daaand  that  ha  or  aha 
auat  work*    Uork  in  our  aociaty  la  pratty  auch  apacifiad  in  taraa  of  joba, 
kinda  of  akilla  involved*    In  aoat  inatancea,  work  ia  fairly  claarly 
delineated*    It  differa  from  laiaure,  from  love,  and  froa  play  in  that  it 
deaanda  rather  apecific  perforaancea  and  haa  apedf  ic  rulea  of  behavior  con- 
nected with  it*    One  cannot  work  in  a  factory,  buaineaa  or  profeaaion  without 
quickly  becoalng  aware  of  the  behavioral  conatrainta  on«*a  job  or  profeaaion 
placea  upon  one*    Studenta  have  to  learn  thla*    Ve  all  have  to  learn  thla* 


Vork  la  our  McUty  cm  ^  ^McrlM  1»  ftm  of  Qccu^ciont*  Jobt, 
CMfmt;  ote.^  Wt  vo  eouM«lort  auat  k—f  la  mia4  that  tlim  art  factors 
ovtr  Mi  «kov«  iMcrlytiOM  «t»icli  lafl«i«nco  ^cli  work-cbeUo  m4  vork-bohavlor. 
■WM  work  U  M  cstrtMly  lAtrlcato  portoMl  affair.   So»  w«  aoat  ba  caw- 
tloua  of  ovaralapllfleacioB. 

To  lllyatrata  cka  naa4  for  caution  mi  to  aafbaalaa  tka  tmaaa  aapact 
of  our  work  aa  couaaal'^ra,  famlt  mm  to  rafar  to  a  kit  of  daaalcal  raaaarch. 
I  tklak  you  ara  all  fiMXllar  vltk  It  kut  ^rkaya  It  vlll  aarva  a  uaaful 
^rpoaa  la  aun^rt  of  what  va  ara  ilacuaalag. 

Tha  raaaarck  la  tha  faaou%  Mawtboraa  Stu4y  (lf24)«    It  la  a  faaclaat- 
lat  atudy  -  avaa  huaoroua  -  aa  a  aclaatlf  Ic  dlacovary  of  tha  coa^laxlty  of 
kMMaa  at  work.    la  tka  aa4»  It  waa  wkat  tka  atudy  414  go^  aat  out  to  okaarva 
tkat  provad  aoat  layortaat.   Lat  aa  rafraak  your  aaaery  akout  aoaa  of  tka 
datalla. 

Tka  atu4y«  aat  up  la  a  ataadard  aclaatlf Ic  way,  aat  out  to  lavjatlgato 
a  wlda^raaca  of  coadltloaa  tuck  aa  llgktlag,  raat  perloda,  laagck  of  worklac 
p^rloda,  Mr  ralaa,  auakar  of  kraaka,  kot  luackaa  aad  ao  on,  wkick  It  waa 
aaauaad  would  affact  work  productivity*    Uow  would  aaklag  tkaaa  factora, 
favorakla  or  uafavorakla,  affact  tka  workara  kakavlor  la  tatva  of  production? 

Tka  uaaicpaecad  raault  waa  ao  aattar  kow  tka  axparlaaatara  varlad  tha 
factora  auck  aa  lliktlag,  hot  luackaa,  ate,  productivity  cootlauad  to  rlaa  ~ 
whatkar  worklag  coadltloaa  iaprovad  or  got  woraa.   Aad  karaln  Xlaa  tha  tala. 

Balng  kooaat  raaaarckara  tka  aicparlaaatara  dlacovarad  aa  aipUaatloB 
otkar  tkaa  tka  oaa  lapllad  ky  tkalr  aaauaptloa.   Tkay  dlacovarad  that  tkay 
kad  aada  participation  la  tkla  axparlaaat  attractlva  to  tha  tforkara.  Tka 
partldpaata  got  a  lot  of  paraoaaX  attaatloa.    Tka  axparlaaatara  taXkad  to 
tkaa.    Tka  workara  wara  alXowad  to  work  la  aaallar  groupa,  kad  coaMtalcatlon 
wltk  aach  otkar  ratkar  f raaly,  aad  ao  oa.   Tka  valua  of  tka  uaaxpactad 
dlacovary  U  that  It  ahowad,  whlla  tka  factora  lavaatlgatad  say  ka  laportaat, 
attltudaa  aad  tka  kuaaa  coadltloa  ara  avaa  aora  laportaat.    So  aow  wa  kaow 
that  workar  attltuda  aad  aorala  ara  aora  affactlva  dataralaaata  of  production 
la  a  work  forca  tkaa  aoat  of  tka  pkyalcal  work  coadltloaa  wa  haar  ao  auck 
akout. 

tfall,  ao  wkac  for  ua  couaaalors.    Ukatavar  tka  couaaallag  altuatloa, 
wkatkar  concamad  vltk  daclaloa-aaklag  akout  earaar,  occupatloai  acadaalca » 
•oclal  or  aconoalc  altuatlona,  wa  ara  la  tka  aad  couaaallag  a  paraoa  wko 
la  la  aaarck  of  aaaalag  aad  aalf-aataaa.    Ua  ara  couaaallag  la  taxaa  of 
tka  attltudaa  aad  klgkly  ladlv^dualUad  parcaptloaa  of  tkif  paraoa.    If  wa 
raaUy  kallava  tkia  wa  araa't  ao  raadlly  golag  to  aay,  for  axaapU,  *lx>ok, 
aecordlag  to  taat  raaulta,  you  eaa't  go  to  coUaga,**  or  *^ou  waat  to  ka  a 
aackaalc?   Doa't.    tou  kava  too  auck  akUlty.**  Tkaaa  klada  of  tklaga  wa 
kava  all  kaard.   Aad,  parkapa.  If  wa  kava  aald  alallar  tklaga,  thay  hava 
prokakly  coaa  hack  to  kauat  ua.    Hoat  of  wko  kava  kaaa  couaaalora  for  a  wklla 
kaow  of  laataacaa  wkara  a  foraar  couaaalaa  kaa  coaa  kack  to  aay  aoaatklag 
Ilka  tkla:    *1tey,  raaaabar  aa?    tou  told  aa  I  waaa*t  too  krlgkt  aad  I  akould 
aot  go  to  collaga.   Mall,  I  juat  got  ay  Maatar'a  dagraa.** 
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Hov»  X  m  going  to  vlolatt  «fi  Mrlltr  frtcautlon  about  ovtrtiapllf  1* 
catloo.    X  m  going  to  ougcMt  for  your  cons Idtrat Ion  thnt  rtlovnnt  to 
caroor  cholco»  vo  cm  obotrvo  cortaln  typos  of  ottlt*idos  tomrd  work.  Xf 
wt»  through  counttllngt  con  got  s  protty  sound  plcturo  of  an  Indlvldusl 
counsoloo  with  a  dMlnanco  of  soao  of  thoso  attltudos*  wo  any  bo t tor  holp 
hia  oxploro  his  work  and  caroor  goals.    Thoro  aro  c<rtaln  typos  of  attltudos 
that  cnorgo  ovor  thn  long  range  in  our  school  couns<tllng.    X  aontlon  thoso 
now  so  that  wo  might  discuss  thm  lator. 

Lot  M  outllno  th«a  trlcfly.*   First*  thoro  aro  thoso  studonts  who 
appoar  to  havo  a  aajor  l^ck  of  motivation.    Thoy  msnlfost  a  nogatlvo 
attltudo  toward  tho  work  rolo.    Horo  thoy  aro  and  this  Is  tholr  attltudo. 
Why  work?    You  work  for  somobody»  and  thoy  got  tho  monoy.    Work  Is  for 
**s^usros«**   S tooling  Is  osslor.    Thoso  aro  attltudos  and  rosponsos.  Sut» 
thon  wo  moot  with  a  mora  difficult  typo  of  parson  who  Is  Indlfforont  about 
work.    X  don*t  caro»  why  do  It?    Tho  gonoral  Indlfforonco  to  any  kind  of 
work  rolo  In  socloty  Is  a  most  difficult  counsollng  situation.    Xn  this 
casot  rathor  than  confront  tho  counsoloo  with  somo  kind  of  moralising*  X 
would  suggost  that  wo  think  of  this  porson  In  his  vlow  of  tho  work.  Work* 
as  ho  soos  lt»  doos  not  sorvo  any  vital  noods  of  his  porsonsllty.    Horo  X 
suggost  wo  can  bo  a  llttlo  moro  aonsltlvo  to  tho  possibility  that  tho 
counsoloo  Is  moro  llkoly  moro  concomod  with  iModlato  gratification  than 
with  tho  potontlai  rewards  of  dolayod  gratification.    Cot ting  somothing  now 
not  tomorrow*  Is  tho  attltudo  wo  aro  moro  llkoly  to  bo  concomod  with. 

Thoro  Is  a  story  about  soma  Indians  In  tho  Southwost.    A  saumlll  was 
built  to  glvo  tho  Indians  work.    Tho  Xndlaas  wont  to  work  and  thought  It 
was  grast.    Thoy  woro  gottlng  paid.    Thoy  workod  from  flvo  to  ton  days. 
Tho  foraman  camo  ono  morning  and  nobody  camo  to  work.    What  happonod?  Woll» 
tho  Xndlans  got  onough  monoy  to  do  what  thoy  wantod  to  do  and  thoy  didn't 
think  It  was  worth  coming  to  work  snymoro     until  thoy  noodod  moro  monoy. 

Tho  socond  attltudo  Is  roprosontod  by  tho  studont  v*^oso  dominant 
rosponso  to  a  domand  to  bo  a  productlvo  work-mambor»  trhothor  It  is  a  pro- 
fosslon  or  job  or  whatovor»  is  ono  of  manlfast  foar  and  anxloty.  Mow* 
fear  doosn*t  manlfast  itself  like  a  slodgohaamor»  nor  doos  anxloty.  Xt 
is  moro  subtle*  especially  when  the  counsoloo  doosn*t,  understandably*  want 
to  reveal  his  fears.    It  will  come  indirectly  to  the  surface.    X  counseled 
with  a  young  man  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin.    He  was  the  so^alled 
"hippie**  type*  with  the  board*  long  hair*    dirty  clothes*  etc.    Be  was 
Involved  in  just  about  every   protest  that  came  along.    We  talked  end  then 
X  lost  track  oZ  him.    About  a  year  later  he  came  in*  a  senior  about  to 
graduate.    He  sat  down  and  saldt    **X  want  to  talk  about  a  **rear*  problem. 
X  have  to  go  to  work  and  X  am  scared  to  death.    X  don*t  know  what  to  do. 
X  don*t  know  how  to  go  out  into  the  world  and  work.**   Mow*  a  year  earlier* 
X  wottldn*t  have  thought  he  had  any  faar  or  anxiety  about  work.    But*  X 
suspect  it  was  there  all  the  time.    He  knew  deep  down  the  direction  he  had 
to  go.    So*  in  these  cases*  we  may  suspect  the  porson  very  likely  has  in 
fact  internalized     made  his  own  -  the  demands  of  society.    And  it  has 
been  done  in  an  Intense  way*  whether  through  parents*  taechers*  or  whoever. 
Unfortunately*  such  a  person  has  also  learned  to  believe  he  cannot  aeet  the 


*Adapted  from  Walter  Neff  *s  Work  and  Human  Behavior*  Atherton  Press.  New 
York:  1968. 
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•CMdAttf*  Of  a  yre^ttctivt  ftM.   Miat  wt  trt  vorklnf  with  tt  cowittlort  la 
th«  Hrctptiott  and  attitutfa  of  a  pmrwon  «|io  without  clttrly  ^oacribing  it 
faaU  iacaH^la,  nontoofUtat,  h'^M  •vm  lafottnt:   •         and  aalf-inaga. 
Work  it  a  ttvara  throat  to  hit  alrtady  iii«4t^uata  talf-attOM.    il«  kaoirt 
ha  has  to  4o  it.  but  ha  faaU  ha  caa't  4o  it.    Thua.  tha  faar  and  anxiaty. 
Tha  attituia  ia  our  concara.  and  not  iMadUtaly  job-aalactien* 

Tha  third  typical  attituda  U  ona  vhara  tha  atudant  ia  charactaritad 
by  a  yradosinaat  opan  hoatility  and  aur«Mivan«aa*    Wa  hava  all  aat  hi« 
or  har*    OfMi  hoatility  and  «Mr*«sivanaaa  doaan't  nacaaaarily  naan  tha  par- 
aon  U  on  tha  varga  of  phyaical  violanca*   Open  hoatility  and  agsraaaion 
can  COM  aubtly  ia  tha  fora  of  paaaiva  raaiataaca*    Thia  fora  of  hoatility 
can  ba  a  aavara  thraat  to  tha  counaalor  -  aapacially  vhan  tha  raaronaa  to 
tha  counaalor boat  affort  ia  a  daadly  ahrug  of  tha  aheuldara  or  a  cryptic. 

I  don  t  knov***   Tha  coyaaalor  aaya.  varaly,  ♦*Wh«t  do  you  want  to  do?**  Tha 
raaponaa  U.  -I  don't  know.-   *%*all.  uould  you  lika  to  ba  a  aailaaa?**  -I 
don't  care.**  That  rsaponea  raally  hurta  ua  -  our  ago.  that  ia*    Hara  wa 
ait.  with  our  fund  of  viadea  and  concam.  and  tha  atudant  doaanUcara*  That 
aay  ba  couaaalaa^atility  -  but  it  ia  not  toward  ua  paraonally*  Raraly, 
toward  ua  paraoaally*    It  aight  ba  halpful  to  know  that  thaaa  atudanta  aott 
oftan  can  aaka  caraar  choicaa*    It  ia  laportaat  to  aou  thia  in  tha  caaa 
of  hoatility*    Meat  likaly  thaaa  paraona  will  gat  joba.   Tha  problaa  by 
raaaon  of  thair  hoetility  will  aera  than  likaly  ba  -  kaaping  a  job*  Tha 
atudant  with  thia  pradeainaat  charactariatic  or  attituda  will  hava  to  fit 
into  an  organisation  vhich  tha  aocial  procaaa  of  giva*aad-taka  will  ba 
aaeaaaary*   ThiJ  atudant.  long  bafora  ha  antara  tha  world  of  work  naada  our 
halp  in  laamiag  how  to  copa  with  hia  faaliaga     how  to  find  altamativa 
waya  of  bahaving  othar  than  hoatility*    for.  hia  or  bar  probxaa  will  probably 
ba  in  aaintainlag  a  jab.    Thay  will  ba.  in  probability,  ••troubla-aakar.** 

unabla  to  gat  along  vith  othara*"   So.  whan  wa  hava  a  auapicion.  X  aa  aura 
wa  do  not  coao  out  and  aay.  "Look,  you'ra  lapoaaibla  -  hara'a  what*a  going 
to  happaa  to  you**"  Va  aight  ba  aora  affactiva  if  wa  aaaiat  tha  atudant  to 
axplora  aoaa  of  thaaa  faelinga  of  hoatility  and  aggraaaion*   What  ia  it  that 
kaapa  hia  froa  aaking  frianda  and  baing  aociabla?  Ua  ara  daaling  with  aa 
attituda  firat.  and  than  caraar  choica.   Ua  ara  daaling  with  tha  paraon  not 
in  taraa  of  a  taak  to  ba  parforaad  but  ia  taraa  of  hiaaalf  aa  a  huaan  baing 
who  will  ba  going  to  work. 

Tha  fourth  attituda  ia  noticad  in  atudanta  charactarisad  by  aarkad 
dapandanca.   Thia  U  ona  wa  fraquantly  aaat.   Having  laamad  thair  raactiona 
ia  a  contaxt  parhapa  of  ovarly  rigid,  doalnating  paranu  or  othar  adult 
flguraa.  thay  tand  to  bacoaa  ovarly  coapliant.    '*Yaa  aa'aat  no  aa'aa.  Yaa. 
air.**   If  tha  counaalor  aaya.  *Hlould  you  lika  to  ba  a  aailaaa.    How  do  I 
go  about  baing  a  aailaaa?**  Ovarly  coapliant.    ThU  aay  ba  a  tough  aituation 
for  tha  counaalor.  aapacially  bacauaa  wa.  aa  counaalora,  do  not  want  to  act 
in  authoritarian  rolaa.    But.  for  tha  atudant  with  thia  attituda.  an  authority'a 
approval  ia  a  doalnating  aotivation.    You  can  aapact  ha  will  raact  aora  for 
aoaaoea  aXaa'a  approval  rathar  than  for  a  ^araonal  valua  plac^J  on  what  ha 
ia  do.^Jig.    Such  atudanta  ara  now.  and  likaly  to  ba  ao  la  the  world  of  work, 
highly  dapandant  iiidivlduala.    Thay  tand  to  function  adaquataly  only  undar 
cloaa  auparviaion.    Indapendant  activity  ia  a  thraataalng  daaaad.  and  aarioua 
difficulty  aay  be  axpactad  whan  thay  ara  put  into  thia  typa  of  aituation. 
If  you  atop  and  think  about  tha  world  of  work,  avan  though  it  ia  atructurad. 
avan  though  it  ia  auperviaad.  thara  ara  at  ill  broad  araaa  of  oparation  in 
which  ona  will  havt  to  i  iiaaiiiil  ona 'a  own  actlona. 
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AtCittttt  Vt,  COttMtlorS,  Vili  fC9piiM%  U  ill  tM  StMdMt  vIlO  41«fUvt  « 

MtM  4«$rM  of  Miv«tl«    Mt  U  jiMt  IsMrMt*    Mot  la  aay  kioi  af  valuo 
MMo,  Ho  juot  4oMii*t  Itaov.   llMt«  U  littl)  or  M  iiaiortcaMiat  oa  tlio 
Hrt  of  tiM  •Cii4«ac  akottt  tiM  vorU  af  work;  ao  fOKoytioa  of  klaotlf  aa 
a  pro4ttcciva  «ferkar«    TWara  la  llttia  or  ao  kaaifla4$a  of  clia  4aaaa4a  of 
raallty  thMt  Ka  la  foiat  to  Wa  facatf  vitli  la  41ffaraat  varH  aaviroaaiasa. 
For  aaia^Ia.  vary  faw  f^fU  §0  lata  thm  tforU  of  work  to4ay  aa  aa  la4a* 
ptdmit  aacarfrlaa.    Tka  Ilttia  Ia4afaa4aat  gracary  atora  la  practically 
gaaa.   Va  ara  aora  Ilkaly  to  work  for  iarga  orgaalaatloaa.    Ua  faactloa. 
Ilka  It  or  not*  vltkla  orfaaUatloaal  catagorlaa  mi  4aflaltloaa*  aa4  va 
hava  to  laava  to  work  uadar  aack  coa41tloaa«   Tkla  la  aot  aacaaaarlly  a  ka4 
tklag*  kut  tka  tyya  of  attt4aat  «Nitfar  ^lacaaaloa  at  tka  aoaaat  la  aalvf 
akottt  It.    So*  kara  va  ara  4aalia$  vltk  Igaoraaca*  aot  keatlllty*  raalataaca* 
or  ladlffaraaca. 

la  tkla  tyH  ot  altuatloa*  vltk  tkla  kla4  of  couuaalaa*  lafonMtloa- 
glvlag  tackal^uaa  ara  aiaply  aot  aaougk.    Valaaa*  attltvdaa*  aoclal  aataaa* 
acoaeaica*  akilla*  kia4a  aad  laagtk  of  rrafaratloa*  aaaaa  of  raa^oaalklllty  - 
all  tkaaa  variaklaa  ara  vkat  va  kava  to  ka)r  tka  coaaaalaa  laara.    Xa  atick 
laataacaa  vkaaavar  va  caa  provMa  vlcarioM  ar  41ract  verk  anH'^Mcaa*  va 
akouU  kair  tka  couaaalaa  to  vaa  tkaa  la  ordar  to  axparlaaca  vkat  It  la 
dolag  to  ka  Ilka. 

Parkapa*  va  kava  all  kaard  kafora  idut  I  kava  kaaa  dlacuaalag*  kut 
parkapa  va  aaa4  to  apall  It  oat  for  ouraalvaa.  lack  oaa  of  ua  caa  Jook 
lata  oar  ova  axparlaaca  aa  couaaalora  aad  prokakly  racogalsa  ladlvlduala 
pratfaalaaatly  ckaractarlaad  ky  oaa  or  aora  of  tkaaa  attltudaa.  Vara  va 
avara  of  tka  aora  fM.-.jyaantal  kuaaa  dyaaalca  vkaa  tkat  Individual  caaa  to 
aaa  ua?  Vara  va  avara  tkat  Jia  atudaat  vaa  verklag  out  kla  aaada;  tkat 
koatlllty*  aggraaalea*  ladlffaraaca*  dapaadaaca  oa  attltudaa  vltk  vklck 
tka  paraoa  vaa  aaakiag  ta  ka  aoaakody? 

Our  aapkaala  aa  couaaalora*  It  ■•an  to  aa*  la  tkla  vkola  kualctaa  of 
caraar  davalopaaat*  occupatloaal  ckolca  -  or  wkatavar*  la  tka  iadlvldual 
paraoa  aa  ka  la  kara  aad  aov.   Ukaa  ka  valka  la  aad  alta  dava  vltk  ua*  a 
ayrlad  of  lafluaacaa  ara  vorkiag  oa  kin.    But  va  kava  kla  kara  aad  ow*  aad 
la  a  aaaaa  ka  la  oura  aad  va  aatar  kU  verld.   tkla  la  our  total  raapoat*l- 
klllty  at  tka  aeaaat.   Tka  racarda*  tka  fllaa«  tka  prlaclpal  fada  latc^  tka 
kackgi«ttad.    It  la  tkla  paraoa  aad  kla  Ufa  tkat  aattara.    If  tkat  la  aot 
aa  atklcal  coocara*  I  doa*t  kaov  vkat  la.    Bur*  li  va  ara  going  to  aay* 
'*Juat  a  alauta*  Loula*  va  vlll  taka  cara  of  !?au  juat  aa  aooa  aa  va  gat 
tkaaa  papara  put  avay***  or  Hara  ara  a  eoupla  of  paapklata*  Loula*  juat 
akoot  tkrottgk  tk«a  aad  flad  vkat  you  aaad*"  va  kava  juat  fallad  aa  couaaalora. 
Oura  la  aot  taal*  orlaatatloa  la  couaaallag  akout  caraar  davalopaaat.  It 
la  aot  gattlr^  a  jok  for  aoaaoaa.   Aay  Ilat  of  prlorltlaa  la  taraa  of  vork 
aalactloa  taX^a  ua  aa  auck.   tka  Oalvaralty  of  Mlcklgaa  la  a  racaat  study 
akova  kov  coaalaluatiy  paopla  Ilat  "Waay"  ratkar  lov.    ?araoaaI  aatlaf action* 
aoclal  ralatloaaklpa*  aalf-aatoM*  racogaltloa  «II  taak  klgk  oa  vkat  paopla 
ara  looklag  for  la  |ok  aalactloa.    Baaaarck  kaapa  polatlng  tkla  out  to  ua. 
It  la  up  to  ua  to  ka  aladful  of  It.   Itork  U  aora  tkaa  a  taak.    It  la  a 
paraoaal  aatarprlaa  to  vklck  tka  coaplax  orgaaiaa  callad  a  "paraoa"  krlaga 
all  tkat  ka  kaa. 
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Fliully,  just  a  fev  points  w  Might  consider  for  further  discussion. 
Uhst  about  our  bright  and  very  bright  students?   As  counselors,  one  of  the 
problcu  that  ve  sight  discuss  is  their  difficulty,  soatises,  in  asking 
personal  career  decisions.    They  frequently,  are  s^ivslent  because  they 
can  do  so  aany  things  well,  and  because  they  are  often  under  rather  intense 
parental  pressure.    Underneath  all  of  this,  I  suspect  there  is  a  kind  of 
attitude-value  playing  an  influential  role.    That  is,  perseverance,  con- 
sistency is  a  virtue.    Young  peopl«  ought  to  decide  on  a  career,  and 
having  decided  aust  stick  to  it  -  no  aatter  how  they  feel.    No  wonder  we 
encounter  hesiUtion  to  sake  a  career  coMiitaent.    I  think  we  need  to 
help  our  students  deal  with  the  virtue  of  consistency  and  the  virtue  of 
change.    How  aany  jobs  are  changed  in  one*s  life?   Perhaps,  we  can  alleviate 
SOBS  of  this  kind  of  pressure  on  our  young  sen  and  wimen  through  our  counseling. 

Our  job  is  to  help  thea  explore  and  coae  to  their  own  decisions  and 
to  live  with  the  consequences  of  their  choices.    Ve  are  in  the  end  working 
for  the  full  autonoay  of  each  of  our  counselees  -  his  sense  of  free  choice 
and  decision.    So,  perhaps,  our  function  is  to  Zacilitste  self-«^loration, 
flexible  decisions,  and  general  choices  so  that  as  the  process  of  living 
goes  on,  the  person,  hiaself.  can  specify  decisions  and  choices  to  hU  own 
Satisfaction. 
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MECSAMICAL  EM6INEERIM6  TECHNOLOGY 


Roland  E*  White,  Assistant  Professor 
Nashville  State  Technical  Institute 
Nashville*  Tennessee 


Uelcoae.    I  as  glad  to  see  so  aany  counselors  attending  this 
seadnar,  and  I  am  especially  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  to  tell 
you  what  Nashville  State  Technical  Institute  has  to  offer  the  high 
school  graduate*    Of  course*  as  you  have  already  discovered,  ve 
offer  a  program  which  is  co^atible  in  every  way  feasible  with  the 
needs  of  the  full-tiae  student*  working  student*  part-tine  student, 
veterans*  coiMMmity  and  business  with  special  trainin;  sessions  such 
as  the  one  you  are  attending  here  this  week. 

One  area  of  interest  you  night  have  is  in  knowing  the  type  of 
student  the  Hechanical  Engineering  Technology  program  is  geared  to. 
Our  prograa  is  geared  to  a  large  percent  of  students  with  average 
intelligence.    It  is  geared  to  students  with  an  intelligence  and 
creative  drive  which  exceeds  that  of  the  tradesnan*  but  which  is  not 
really  such  as  to  guarantee  success  at  a  four-year  college.    This  is 
not  just  intelligence  I  an  referring  to,  but  the  basic  nature  o^  the 
student— how  he  thinks*  what  he  feels  to  be  ivportant,  or  his  goals 
in  life.    Host  of  these  students  are  not  theoretically  oriented.  Before 
tt;ey  are  trilling  to  study  s  one  thing*  they  want  to  see  some  reason  or 
practical  use  in  doing  so.    They  are  not  interested  in  learning  just 
for  the  sake  of  learning.    They  are  not  highly  qotivated  to  read  a 
text  and  to  turn  out  a  great  deal  of  paper  work;  they  prefer  some- 
thing tangible  such  as  is  found  in  our  laboratory  escperiments. 

Our  progras  emphaaises  an  applied  type  approach  as  opposed  to 
a  primarily  theoretical  or  textbook  approach.    We  cover  theory,  but 
also  go  into  the  laboratory  to  actually  see  the  applications  of  the 
theory  and  to  get  an  idea  of  what  is  involved.    This  technique  of 
teaching  aakes  the  infonation  stick  and  greatly  increases  the 
student's  understanding  and  interest.    It  is  fairly  cosnon  to  see  a 
student's  face  light  up  during  lab  with  a  sudden  comnent  of  "so  that 
is  how  it  works**  or  "I  can  see  it  now." 

Our  school  offers  a  great  deal  in  course  content.    We  cover  a 
high  percentage  of  the  four-year  engineering  curriculum  in  the 
number  of  areas  of  engineering  studies.    We  do  not  go  as  deep  into 
the  theory  as  the  four-year  program  does*  but  we  do  expose  our 
students  to  more  equipstent*  test  procedures*  and  hardware  than  many 
do.    As  a  result*  our  student  can  jump  into  setting  up  tests  and 
using  equipment  w^th  much  more  ease  and  familiarity  than  many 
engineering  graduates.    By  the  time  our  students  graduate*  they 
should  be  well  aware  of  the  equipment  and  hardware  on  the  market* 
how  to  use  it*  and  how  to  take  data.    We  are  able  to  do  this  in 
two  years  by  omitting  history  and  other  nontechnical  cour&es  (which. 
iMSt  of  our  students  show  little  interest  in  anyway.)    Of  course* 
these  courses  do  have  their  place  in  educational  programs*  but  we  just 
cannot  crowd  everything  into  two  years.    We  are  forced  to  be  selective 
with  our  spaci^c  goals  in  mind. 
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We  cover  the  basics  during  the  first  year.    These  include  the 
following: 

Math       —  the  most  important  engineering  building  block. 

Physics  —  a  brief  introduction  to  the  topics  to  be  covered 
in  detail  later. 

English  —  teaching  students  to  express  themselves  in  writing 
and  verbally  so  they  can  communicate  their  ideas. 

Economics,  management,  and  human  relations  are  also  taught  during 
the  first  year. 

The  second  year  Is  almost  eutirely  engineering.    Here  they  are 
introduced  to  the  areas  of  drawing,  static  loads  on  bodies,  dynamics 
of  moving  parts,  strength  of  materials,  manufacturing  and  production 
processes,  hydraulics  and  pneumatics,  heat  transfer,  metallurgy,  and 
machine  design. 

All  this  ends  in  a  senior  research  project  in  which  each  student 
gets  an  opportunity  to  apply  what  he  has  learned.    There  are  twelve 
courses  which  have  labs.    This  means  there  are  approximately  130  lab 
experiments  in  Mechanical  Engineering  Technology  alone.    You  can 
imagine  the  amount  of  equipment  each  student  learns  to  use.    In  lab 
they  study  such  things  as  heat  treating  of  tool  steel,  strengths  of 
different  metals,  bending  of  beams,  velocity  of  moving  parts,  power 
transmission,  heat  exchangers,  and  control  devices  —  just  to  name 
a  few. 

The  following  may  be  indications  ot  potential  students:  ability 
in  math,  inquisitive  mind  (Why  does  something  work  like  it  does?), 
willingness  to  stick  with  a  job,  interest  tn  machinery ,  creative 
and  analytical  ability,  preception  of  how  things  relate  to  something 
else  and  fit  together,  working  on  cars    may  be  an  indicator  but  not 
necessarily  (They  need  more  than  just  an  interest  in  fixing  some- 
thing.   They  need  the  ability  to  attach  a  problem,  figure  out  how  to 
go  about  finding  it  and  solving  it). 

Mechanical  Engineering  Technology  Is  nothing  like  automotive 
repair  only;  it  is  much  more  comprehensive  and  demanding.    It  is 
a  much  broader  field  than  this  and  requires  a  knowledge  in  many 
areas. 

The  next  area  of  Interest  is  what  will  be  the  Mechanical 
Engineering  Technologist's  bag?  (i.e.  What  will  he  be  doing?)  His 
main  function  will  be  that  of  a  technician.    He  will  be  running 
tests,  not  only  pushing  the  buttons,  but  also  figuring  out  what 
equipment  to  use  to  obtain  the  desired  information.    He  will  hook 
up  the  equipment,  run  the  test,  record  the  data,  and  In  some  cases 
analyze  the  data  and  come  up  with  a  conclusion. 

The  Mechanical  Engineering  Technologist  nay  also  be  an  engineering 
aid.    An  engineering  aid  helps  with  calculating,  collecting  or  com- 
piling information,  running  tests,  etc.    He  may  also  be  a  machine 
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designer  or  be  Involved  with  sales,    Mechlne  desifning  would  include 
trouble  shooting  and  aaking  aodif ications  to  equipaeot.    When  selling 
equipaent,  one  needs  to  understand  what  the  equipment  will  do  and  how 
it  works.    He  also  needs  to  be  able  to  speak  the  language  of  the 
engineers  to  which  he  is  trying  to  sell  his  equlpaent.    The  areas 
which  he  can  enter  are  al»ost  unlislted.    The  Mechanical  Engineering 
Technician  is  the  aost  widely  needed*    Where  you  have  equipment  and 
manufacturing  plants,  -ou  will  find  a  need  for  the  nechanical  tech- 
nician. 

The  salary  for  a  nechanical  technician  equals  that  of  the  other 
technlclans*-$600  per  month* 


Any  questions? 
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FKETECUMICAL  AND  RELATED  STUDIES 

Daaltl  J.  Itlbtr 
a«ad  of  Frtttdmlcal  and  teltttd  Studltt 
N*thvlllt  Stttt  Taclmlcal  Inttltutt 
Nashvllla,  TanuMtct 


I  would  llk«  to  announct  that  this  part  of  tht  prograa  la 
brought  to  you  by  tha  telatad  Studlaa  Dlvlalon.    My  naaa  la 
Dan  Iftlbar  and  I  aa  tha  Haad  of  tha  lalatad  Studlaa  Dlvlalon.  In 
ahort,  thla  la  tha  acadamlc  dlvlalon  whara  wa  taach  auch  couraea 
aa  phyalca,  aath,  Engllah,  accounting,  and  ao  forth.    In  tha  laat 
faw  daya  you  hava  aaan  what  tha  dlffarant  tachnology  prograat  ara 
all  about,  tha  typaa  of  aqulpaant  thay  have,  the  prograaa  that  ara 
of  farad,  probably  tha  typa  of  job  that  tha  atudant  would  go  Into 
after  graduating.    Tha  purpoaa  of  tha  Kalatad  Studlaa  Dlvlalon  la 
to  prapara  tha  atudant  with  tha  akllla  ao  ha  can  auccaad  In  hla 
tachnologlaa  prograa,  and  alao  to  prapara  him  with  tha  akllla  ao 
that  whan  ha  la  out  on  a  job  he  can  do  a  good  job.    Just  aa  In  a 
junior  collaga  or  avan  a  four-yaar  collaga,  tha  Eelatad  Studlaa 
Dlvlalon  rounda  out  the  atudant* a  education.    In  aaaenca  we  are 
a  two-yaar  collaga — a  two-year  college  that  preparaa  a  peraon  to 
go  directly  Into  a  job. 

To  llluatrate  the  rounding  out  of  the  curriculum— each  atudant 
takea  one  covplata  year  of  Engllah,  and  each  atudant  takaa  •  cob- 
plate  year  of  aath.    Tha  Data  Procaaalng  atudanta  take  a  complete 
year  of  accounting  wharaaa,  the  Engineering  Tachnology  atudanta 
take  a  co^>late  year  of  phyalca.    So  If  you  coapara  our  flrat  year 
with  the  flrat  year  In  a  college.  It  la  pretty  alsllar.  The 
point  that  I  am  trying  to  asphaalza  la  that  when  you  think  of 
Naahvllla  Tech,  think  of  us  actually  aa  a  two-year  college.  So 
If  Johnny *a  father  aaya  Johnny  haa  got  to  go  to  college,  do  not 
forget  Naahvllla  Tech— we  fit  that  category.    He  teach  colleg2- 
level  work.    Inddantly,  wa  are  very  proud  of  the  fact  that  in 
Related  Studlaa  over  twenty  percent  of  our  inatructora  have  a 
Ph.D.    Thla  la  aurprlalng  to  us  probably  aa  well  aa  It  la  aurprlalng 
to  you.    The  inatructora  In  the  Belated  Studlea  Dlvlalon  are  a 
pretty  aharp  group  of  people. 

Another  queatlon  you  night  have  la  what  kind  of  atudant  will 
aucceed  at  Naahvllla  Tech.    We  have  had  a  year  of  operation  and 
we  are  beginning  to  see  what  Itema  are  good  predlctora  of  a  atudent'a 
success.    I  think  a  acore  of  16  or  ao  on  the  ACT  la  about  the 
ninlBua  for  a  good  Indicator  of  aucceaa.    Not  that  atudanta  with 
a  lower  a^ore  will  not  aucceed,  but  the  chancea  of  succeeding  are 
not  very  good.    A  atudent  should  have  at  leaat  one  year  of  math. 
Now  if  he  has  only  one  year  of  math  he  la  in  a  marginal  altuation. 
If  he  had  a  good  one  year  of  math,  hla  chancea  might  be  fair.  He 
will  get  a  lot  of  math  here  and  we  nove  reasonably  fast.    I  would 
recoBoend  to  your  students  that  they  have  at  least  two  years; 
four  years  would  not  hurt.    Also  as  with  college,  the  student  that 
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has  the  intestinal  fortitude  to  grind  out  a  heavy  class  in  f  sics 
or  math  is  the  kind  of  student  that  we  find  will  succeed  here.  I 
att  not  trying  to  give  the  impression  that  we  are  a  very  difficult 
school,  b«t  by  the  same  token  we  are  not  a  very  easy  school  either. 
Students  that  are  willing  to  try  and  try  hard  will  generally  succeed. 
They  should  have  a  reasonably  amount  of  smarts  to  begin  with. 

For  students  that  come  here  academically  disadvantaged,  we 
have  some  programs  where  we  are  trying  to  give  them  as  much  help 
as  we  can.    Before  a  student  starts  any  of  his  classes,  we  give 
the  student  n  complete  battery  of  diagnostic  tests.    Just  to  show 
that  we  have  them  I  am  holding  them  up.    One  Is  in  reading,  one  is 
in  English,  and  one  is  in  mathematics.    The  purpose  of  these  tests 
is  not  to  decide  whether  or  not  he  comes  here,  but  to  indicate  in 
which  areas  he  heeds  help.    For  each  area  In  the  test  that  the 
student  appears  weak,  we  have  appropriate  materials  that  help  him 
in  the  regular  classwork  and  outside  of  his  regular  clasawork.  So 
we  are  trying  to  diagnose  the  particular  areas  in  which  a  student 
has  weaknesses  and  do  something  about  it.    For  some  students  who 
really  need  a  lot  of  help  we  have  special  pretechnical  courses. 
These  are  not  for  credit.    They  are  at  a  level  somewhere  between 
high  school  and  college,  and  their  chief  purpose  is  to  bring 
students  up  ta  a  level  where  they  can  begin  college  level  work. 
We  have  pretech  courses  in  reading,  English,  mathematics,  and 
physics.    So  if  you  have  a  student  who  Is  fairly  weak  and  in  Is 
questionable  as  to  whether  he  could  succeed  here;  send  him  out. 
We  probably  do  more  to  help  the  weak  student  than  any  other  four 
year  or  t:wo  year  college  in  Tennessee.    Ve  are  certainly  competi- 
tive in  that  respect.    We  are  trying  very  hard.    One  program  that 
we  are  undertaking,  also,  is  to  use  a  computer  to  help  the  students 
learn.    Apparently  there  is  a  very  good  Interaction  between  a 
computer  helping  a  student  and  a  student  responding  to  a  computer. 
Studies  have  shown,  particularly  for  the  disadvantaged  student, 
that  the  computer  interface  with  the  student  Is  s  very  good  one 
for  getting  him  to  overcome  certain  deficiencies. 

Well,  I  have  talked  enough  about  summarizing  the  Related 
Studies  Divlson.    The  next  speakers  on  the  show  are  all  from  the 
division.-  They  will  tell  you  about  their  specific  areas.  One 
last  thing  that  I  also  want  you  to  note  is  that  all  the  Related 
Studies  courses  try  to  stress  relevance  to  the  particular 
Technology.    We  don't  teach  physics  just  because  we  have  to  teach 
physics.    We  try  to  relate  physics  to  the  particular  technology 
that  the  students  are  taking.    The  same  in  English,  the  same  in 
reading,  the  same  in  all  the  courses.    The  frosting  on  the  cake  is 
one  which  shows  relevance  to  the  particular  technologies.  With 
that  in  mind,  the  first  speaker  is  Mrs.  Wares  who  is  in  charge  of 
our  reading  program.    She  has  a  very  short  film  for  you  that  she 
will  tell  you  about. 
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REMEDIAL  READING 

Mm.  Margaret  Wares 
Remedial  Reading  SpeciaUst 
Nashville  State  Technical  Institute 
Nashville,  Tennessee 


Good  morning.    While  I  was  trying  to  get  the  projector  threaded 
and  set  up,  I  missed  hearing  the  introduction,  and  I  do  not  know  if 
Dan  told  you  my  name.    I  am  Margaret  Wares,  and  I  am  a  Remedial 
Reading  Specialist  here  at  Nashville  Tech.    We  have  prepared  a  seven- 
minute  film,  "Modem  Approach  to  Reading,"  that  I  think  will  explain 
to  you  as  quickly  as  possible  what  the  purpose,  the  idea — the  whole 
idea  of  the  reading  program  is.    I  would  like  for  you  to  watch  the 
film  and  then  when  you  finish,  I  will  answer  any  questions  that  you 
have.    Thank  you  very  much.  (At  this  point,  "Modern  Approach  to 
Reading"  was  presented.) 

From  watching  the  film,  I  do  hope  that  you  got  some  idea  of  the 
unique  approach  that  we  have  in  helping  the  student  overcome  his 
reading  disability.    We  treat  each  student  as  an  individual.  We 
teach  classes  of  one  whether  there  are  twenty- five  students  in  the 
class  or  whether  there  are  seventy.    By  using  the  computer,  we  manage 
to  teach  our  students  on  an  one-to-one  basis.    At  no  time  in  our 
reading  laboratory  are  there  two  students  doing  the  same  thing  at 
the  same  time.    We  are  only  able  to  accomplish  this  because  the  com- 
puter matches  students  with  materials— *not  just  comprehension 
materials  but  also  his  phonetic  disabilities.    The  student  does  not 
understand,  for  example,  division  of  words.    We  have  a  phonics  series 
here  that  is  almost  completed,  and  the  computer  can  tell  us  "this 
student  needs  help  in  this  area"  and  we  teach  him  and  work  with  him. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  this  type  of  program  to  have  a  computer. 
To  handle  the  volume  of  students  we  do,  yes,  it  was  necessary  to  use 
the  computer.    But  under  ordinary  circuastances,  in  ordinary  situ- 
ations, individualization  can  be  accomplished  by  a  classroom  teacher. 
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PRETECHNICiO.  AND  REMEDIAL  ENGLISH 

Miss  Marths  Henegsr 
Hesd»  Public  Relstionft 
Ntthville  StsteTechnicil  Initituce 
Nashville.  Tenneiiee 


We're  not  training  people  for  a  job.    We're  training  people 
to  move  up,  or  acroaa*    They  must  be  able  to  communicate— to  talk 
to  supervisors  and  managers  and  to  craftamen.   We  Imprtaa  people 
as  we  speak,  not  just  with  our  voices,  but  all  of  ourselvea. 

Speech  training  is  being  revolutionized  today: 

1.  Told  the  student  how  he  aounda  and  look^- 

2.  Student  could  hear  how  he  sounds,  but  we  still  had  to 
tell  him  how  he  looks. 

3.  Now:    He  csn  hear  and  see  for  himself! 

We  use  VTR  (Videotape  Recording)  in  speech  so  the  atudent  can  be 
his  own  critic.    He  seea  what  he  is  doing  right  and  what  he  ia  doing 
wrong.    To  illustrate  how  it  works,  1*11  ask  Mr.  Poole  to  tape  while 
I  give  a  "little  speech". 

One  career  possibility  for  trained  technicians  is  that  of 
technical  writer— writing  technical  reports,  writing  articles  for 
induscrisl  house  organs,  writing  ads  for  company  producta,  writing 
reports  to  stockholders,  writing  for  the  company  newsletter  or  magazine, 
writing  speeches  for  the  boss  to  make  at  the  Lion'a  Club.    Not  all  of 
Oiir  graduates  will  become  technical  writers  though  most  will  at  least 
write  technicsl  reports.    A  technical  writer  must  have  not  only  technical 
knowledge    but  the  ability  to  write  as  well. 

At  Nashville  Tech  students  who  do  have  the  ability  and  the  desire 
to  write  have  the  opportunity  to  do  so  for  our  '"house  organ",  a  monthly 
magazine  caUed  Print^Out.    This  is  Print-Out.    We'll  be  giving  you 
copies  to  take  with  you  aa  you  end  this  seminar  tomorrow.    (O.K.,  Mr. 
Poole,  if  you'll  rewind  that.) 

Most  Print-Out  articles  sre  written  by  students.    Virtually  all 
of  the  pix  are  made  snd  processed  by  students.    This  is  true  too  for 
the  Institute  yesrbook  called  the  Lay-Out.    Students  take  the  pictures 
and  write  the  copy.    After  the  layout  for  these  publications  is  made 
showing  where  copy  and  pix  go,  our  composing  room  vsritypes  the  copy  and 
makes  s  finished  layout.    Ihis  is  photographed  and  a  plate  is  made  which 
is  put  on  the  offset  press.    After  copies  are  run  they  are  trisned, 
collated,  folded  snd  staoled,  all  automatically.    This  whole  process  is 
done  in  our  print  shop  which  also  prinU  the  bulletin,  test  materials, 
brochures,  business  forms  snd  other  printing  needs.    The  whole  process 
is  explained  in  the  Februsry  issue  which  you  will  receive. 

Now,  bsck  to  speech  class.    The  other  dsy  in  the  librsry,  two  of 
you  became  instsnt  TV  stars  by  stsging  s  counseling  interview.    Did  you 
notice  that  everyone  vatched  the  playback  as  attentively,  if  not  more 
80.  than  the  live  performance?    Thia  happens  in  speech  class  too.  No 
one  seems  to  get  bored  by  hesring  each  speech  twice. 
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PKETECHMICAL  AND  REMEDIAL  ENaiSH 

Arthur  J.  Pools 
Assistant  Professor 
Nashville  Stats  Tschnical  Institute 
Naihvills,  Tennssses 


Good  aoming,  I*a  Mr.  Poole;  I*m  also  with  the  English  Department. 
I  would  like  to  give  you  a  brief  review  of  our  English  composition 
courses  which  include  Report  Writing.    Our  basic  composition  course 
is  EN-114.    In  this  course  we  emphasize  basic  skills  of  rhetoric  and 
usage.    It  is  not  a  grammar  course  per  se;  rather  we  strive  for  three 
objectives:    clarity  of  written  expression,  accsptable  style  and 
usage,  and  logical  organization  of  material. 

The  English  composition  course  is  actually  divided  into  three 
courses.    We  have  a  basic  non-credit  course,  EN*10,  which  does  deal 
with  grasnar.    It*s  a  very  basic  course  and  deals  with  such  things 
as  subject«verb  agreement,  pronoun  reference,  misplaced  modifiers 
and  other  fundnental  principles.    It  is  designed  to  provide  a 
complete  review  for  the  marginal  or  the  submarglnal  student.  However, 
by  the  time  the  student  reaches  EN-114,  we  expect  him  to  have  the  very 
basic  skills  under  control.    That  is,  he  ought  to  know  that  a  singular 
subject  takes  a  singular  verb;  he  ought  to  know  the  difference  between 
an  object  and  a  predicate.    In  the  regular  composition  course,  therefore, 
we  emphasize  the  principles  of  rhetoric  and  style  in  writing.    This  is 
a  difficult  thing  to  teach,  as  any  writer  would  admit.    There's  no  one 
way  to  teach  writing.    But  NSTI  is  a  technical  school  and,  therefore, 
we  are  interested  in  certain  principles  that  would  apply  more  to  tech- 
nical writing  than  to  other  areas  of  creative  writing. 

At  this  point,    one  might  ask  what  are  some  of  these  properties 
of  technical  writing?    Clarity,  control,  dignity,  authority,  veracity, 
ethlcality,  and  objectivity  are  some  of  the  more  important  character- 
istics.   Objectivity  is  an  especially  important  virtue  that  is 
emphasized  in  Report  Writing.    We  have  five  areas  of  technology  and 
in  each  of  these  arens  students  are  required  to  prepare  laboratory 
reports,  case  studies,  various  reports,  and  term  reports  dealing  with 
their  specific  fields.    We  feel  that  all  their  technical  knowledge  is 
of  no  use  unless  it  can  be  communicated  to  their  peers,  to  their 
superiors,  and  even  to  their  subordinates.    So  in  report  writing  we 
try  to  teach  the  students  to  be  objective.    In  fact,  we  try  to  define 
a  report  and  in  this  regard  reports  must  adhere  to  lit  least  two  rules. 
First  of  all,  they  must  be  capable  of  verification.    That  is,  they 
must  deal  with  facts,  data,  information  that  is  collected  accurately. 
Second,  they  ought  to  exclude,  as  far  as  possible,  inferences  and 
j  udgments . 

An  inference,  we  try  to  let  the  student  know,  is  a  statement  about 
the  unknown  made  on  the  basis  of  the  known.    Often  times,  students  will 
fall  into  this  pitfall.    They  will  make  assumptions  based  on  things 
they  see  without  really  knowing  the  underlying  cause.    There  is  really 
no  place  for  inferences  in  technical  writing.    Teaching  students  to 
avoid  inferences  is  one  means  of  teaching  objectivity  to  students. 
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T«chnlc«l  writing  also  invo'VM  qualified  jud|i»ntf  on  tht 
part  of  tht  writer.    Jud^Mnct  also  involvt  opinion*,  b-a  gentrally 
judp^nts  «r«  qualified.    That  is,  tha  tvidtnca  is  such  that  it  will 
support  tha  final  opinion  or  conclualon.    And  so,  w<j  dafina  a  Judfaant 
aa  all  exprasaiona  of  tha  writer's  approval  or  disapproval  of  tha 
occurrances,  parsons,  or  objects  he  1»  describing.    Scientific  veri- 
fi^ility  rests  upon  the  axtetnal  observation  of  facts,  not  upon  the 
nare  heaping  up  of  judg^nts,  as  you  will  see  when  Mr.  McDow  deMn- 
strates  his  equipment.    One  has  to  tabulate  tha  dat  ^  accurately.  You 
don't  Bake  a  judg^nt,  a  clais,  without  the  support  of  so«e  type  of 
verifiable  -^ata. 

I  have  a  saaple  student  report  which  will  illustrate  the  fotwat 
of  a  typical  report;  and,  interestingly  enough,  the  report  is  entitled 
"Where  To  Go— A  Comparative  Study  of  Data  Processing  Schools  in  the 
Nashville  Area."    This  report  was  prepared  by  ono  of  Miss  Henegar's 
students.    It  begins  with  a  letter  of  transmittal.    The  letter  of 
transmittal  is  an  effective  introductory  element  to  a  report.  It 
states  the  authorization  for  the  report  and  the  title,  definea  the 
problem,  and  also  contains  a  brief  summary  of  how  the  person  will 
tackle  the  problem  and  it  concludea  with  the  recoamendations  of  the 
writer.    It  serves  aa  a  cover  for  the  report  after  the  title  sheet. 
The  Table  of  Contenta  is  often  the  next  item  in  a  formal  report.  Of 
courae,  with  a  technical  report  one  may  also  have  an  approval  sheet 
and  a  distribution  sheet  indicating  to  whom  the  report  goes.    The  body 
of  most  technical  reports  begins  with  aome  introductory  summary  or 
abstract  which  essentially  summarizes  the  key  points  of  the  report. 
The  report  is  appropriately  broken  down  into  various  areaa  dealing 
with  the  various  programs  of  study,  the  location  of  the  various  schools, 
the  evening  claases,  credit  considerationa,  degree  programe,  etc.  Now 
any  information  that  would  detract  from  the  body  of  the  report  (that  is, 
interrupt  the  continuity  of  the  report)  should  be  placed  in  the  appendix 
or  addendum  of  the  report.    Students  learn  to  organize  such  material 
that  would  not  belong  in  the  body  since  the  reader  might  want  to  refer 
to  it.    Here  we  have  such  things  aa  charts,  tables,  breakdowns, 
statistics,  graphs,  and  even  drawings.    This  is  a  typical  report 
which  represents  the  results  of  a  quarter's  work.    It  U  prepared 
as  a  final  project  and  it  often  counts  a  good  part  of  the  student's 
grade.    In  my  class  it  counts  one-third  of  the  student's  grede. 
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PHYSICS  DEPARTMENT 

Dr.  Robert  S.  McDow 
Atfociat*  Profcttor 
NMhvillft  Stat*  Technical  Inititutc 
N«shvill«,  Tcnncfiee 


Good  noming.    I  £c«l  a  little  out  of  place  up  here  behind 
thit  microphone,  and  I  aa  not  going  to  talk  behind  it  very  long. 
Mr.  Rubin  and  I  want  to  dtnonstrate  to  you  tome  of  the  mathoiatics 
and  phytict  that  the  students  encounter  in  their  first  year  at  NSTI 
in  a  technology  program.    So  I  am  not  going  to  be  doing  much  talking, 
I  am  going  to  be  doing  more  working  with  the  apparatus  up  here. 

In  physics  I  am  sure  that  you  have  often  heard  the  phrase  "in 
the  absence  of  friction,"  or  "if  it  were  not  for  friction,  this  would 
happen."    To  dmonstrate  experiments  in  the  absence  of  friction,  the 
Ealing  Company  has  developed  an  air  track,  not  to  eliminate  friction, 
but  to  get  it  down  to  where  it  is  so  small  that  we  don't  have  to  pay 
attention  to  it.    This  air  track  works  by  blowing  in  air  through  the 
end,  and  the  air  comes  dcfwn  the  long  triangular  extrusion  and  comes 
out  some  very  small  holes  that  you  probably  can't  see.    Thin  continual 
rushing  of  air  coming  out  will  allow  these  solid  metal  or  aluninum 
gliders  to  sit  on  a  film  of  air.    Once  they  are  sitting  on  a  film  of 
air,  you  can  give  them  a  shove  and  they  will  continue  to  go  at  a  very 
constant  velocity.    They  only  lose  about  half  of  their  velocity  in 
maybe  forty  or  fifty  seconds.    I  an  going  to  turn  it  on  in  just  a 
moment,  but  first  I  want  to  get  you  oriented  to  what  I  am  going  to 


It  is  nice  to  know  the  velocity  of  the  cars  as  they  go  along  the 
track  because  then  we  can  calculate  momentm,  energy  and  make  our 
experimental  determinations  in  a  quantitative  manner.    To  determine 
the  velocity  you  need  to  knou*  how  far  the  thing  went  and  you  need  to 
know  how  long  it  took.    You  always  divide  how  far  it  went  by  how  long 
it  took.    So  let's  take  a  car,  say  a  half  a  foot  long,  that  is  0.5 
feet  and  6  inches.    I  can  allow  this  car  to  atop  a  beam  of  light  as 
it  goes  through  the  photocell  gate  and  allow  this  photocell  gate  run 
a  clock  which  I  know  you  cannot  see  the  hands  of.    If  it  runs  a  clock 
for  every  second  or  millisecond,  every  thousandth  of  a  second  really, 
if  it  runs  this  clock  while  this  six  inches  is  going  through  this  gate, 
you  can  calculate  the  velocity  of  this  car.    I  am  going  to  do  that  in 
juitamoment  and  we  are  going  to  predict  the  velocity  with  the  track 
tilted  at  a  small  angle.    Mr.  Rubin  is  going  to  do  most  of  the  pre- 
dicting; I  an  going  to  stand  up  here  and  try  to  get  it  to  come  to  our 
right.    Let  me  now  turn  this  thing  on  and  show  you  how  it  works..  The 
blower  is  in  the  back  because  it  makes  a  lot  of  noise.    It  is  just  a 
vacuum  cleaner  back  here  running  in  reverse* 

I  have  managed  to  get  the  track  fairly  level  and  the  glider  will 
not  take  off  one  way  or  the  other  very  fast.    It  does  not  take  very 
much  to  make  this  thing  move,  and  by  giving  it  a  shove  it  will  continue 


do. 
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to  so  for  quite  nomm  tiw.    Ut  at  ict  if  I  can  get  that  clock 
rutminf-you  plug  it  in  and  turn  it  on.    It  if  not  working  now 
becauat  1  tat  thii  up  in  a  ipacial  way.    You  can  itt  it  ii  pratty 
friction  fraa,  it  it  itill  going.    Tha  itudanti  in  tha  laboratory 
do  this  axparlMnt,  but  th«y  uaa  a  loaawhat  a«allar  track,  bvr  thty 
all  do  their  oi#n.    I  aa  going  to  deatonstrate  very  briefly  one  of 
Che  experiaenti  they  do. 

It  turns  out  that  if  you  look  at  the  Imt  of  coniervation  of 
energy  and  the  conservation  of  aoacnttM  and  you  go  through  about 
six  pagts  of  equations,  you  will  find  that  for  any  elastical 
collision »  chat's  a  bouncy  collision  like  these  springs,  that  the 
approach  velocity  of  two  objects  will  equal  the  separation  velocity. 
If  these  two  cars  are  coming  together  at  let  us  say  4  feet  per  second, 
when  vi;c**  hounce  chey  are  going  to  be  (oing  4  feet  per  se';ond  with 
respect  to  each  oiucr     It  also  neana  that  if  a  car  is  going  along 
like  this  and  another  car  is  c««.chir.£       At  say  2  feet  per  second  that 
when  they  bounce  apart  it  will  be  2  feet  per  second  that  they  separate 
at.    Let's  watch  and  see  if  this  works.    Ut's  take  one  car  sitting 
still  and  a  car  of  equal  aaas  coning  in  and  hitting  it.    There  is  the 
Approach  and  there  is  the  separation  velocity.    Those  are  equal.  I 
can't  demonstrate  it  to  you  quantatively  because,  well,  I  know  xt  takes 
the  students  4  couple  of  hours  to  do  it,  and  I 'a  sure  it  would  take  ae 
probably  two  and  a  half  hours.    The  first  velocity  does  equal  the 
separation  velocity.    I'll  do  it  kind  of  slow  and  I'll  wave  ay  hands 
to  see  If  it  coaes  out  right.    Here's  the  approach  and  there's  the 
separation.    Notice  that  this  car  is  continuing  to  move  and  this  one 
is  going  very  fast.    But  that  separation  velocity  is  equal  to  that 
approach  velocity.    Nov  it  works  the  saae  way  if  the  Volkswagon  hits 
the  Cadillac,  the  sane  sort  of  thing  except  the  Volkswagon  bounces 
off  and  goes  backward. 

Now  I  want  to  do  f  real  experiaent.    This  is  one  I  hope  to  be 
able  to  do  in  about  two  ainutes  because  I  know  you  are  getting  ready 
to  take  a  break.    And  this  is  an  experiaent  that  the  students  do  in 
the  laboratory.    What  I  aa  going  to  do  is  tilt  this  track.    I*ve  got 
soae  little  blocks  here.    Each  one  is  a  half-inch  thick.    I 'a  going 
to  tilt  the  track  and  I'a  going  to  let  the  car  go  froa  up  here  and 
it's  going  to  go  down  hill  this  way.    And  you  know  the  further  it 
goes  the  faster  it's  going  when  it  gets  there.    Ve  are  going  to 
predict  aathcaatically  how  fast  it's  going  when  it  gets  there.  It's 
going  to  go  six  feet.    The  angle  of  tilt  is  going  to  be  very  saall. 
Mr.  Rubin  will  aention  this,  5  ailliradians ,  or  soaething  like  that. 
And  it  is  fioing  to  go  through  this  clock.    Now  let  ae  Just  deaoaatrate 
this  clock  very  briefly.    Soae  of  you  will  be  able  to  see  that  hand. 
Anytlae  that  this  car  is  in  that  gate,  that  clock  is  running.    Now  it 
took  the  car  .728  seconds  to  go  through  the  gate.    If  I  divided  by 
half  a  foot  by  .728  seconds  I  would  get  the  velocity  in  feet  per  second. 

This  is  a  vector  diagraa  of  the  p rob lea  I  m  going  to  do»  or  the 
experiment  that  I  ai  going  to  do.    Here's  the  tilted  track.    This  line 
represents  the  line  of  the  track.    This  angle,  theta,  which  we  will  be 
aeasuring  in  radium  will  be  very  saall.    A  half  an  inch  on  that  nine 
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foot  track  U  Mt  toiaf  to  b«  t  vory  si%  Mglt.    tkm  «lion  tlitt  trtck 
U  tilto4  liU  that  m4  that  c«r  it  tittlas  cm  ctitt  track  «•  tU 
kacv  that  tha  forca  of  gravity  pvlU  it  atraiikt  twar^  tha  aarth. 
lha  forca  of  gravity  alvaya  tcu  atralgkt  401m.   Vail  wa  can  raaolva 
thia  vactor  forca*  thla  la  tha  forca  4m  to  gravity  ao4  la  a^ual  to 
Maa  tlMa  accalaratioo  dua  to  gravity.   Thla  forca  caA  ba  raaolvad 
into  two  coafonaata.    tea  coapoaant  la  a  littla  bitty  abort  arrow  or 
vactor  which  ta«4a  to  aova  tha  car  down  tha  track.    Xt*a  not  a  vary 
big  forca  bacauaa  tha  track  la  not  tiltad  vary  aacb.    Tha  othar 
con^nant  is  oaa  which  la  not  ahown  on  tha  dUgraa  but  it  U  ftftt- 
dicular  to  tha  track.    It  taada  to  fcaap  tha  car  atuck  to  tha  track. 
tfa*ra  not  going  to  worry  about  that  ona  bacauaa  wa*va  goaa  to  a  lot 
of  trottbla  to  kaap  tha  car  riding  on  a  fila  of  air  and  wa*ra  not 
going  to  worry  about  that  forca.    Sut  thara  la  a  littla  forca  that 
tanda  to  accalarata  tha  car.    Now  Mr.  tubin  will  taka  ovtr  fro«  hara 
and  ahow  you  tha  algabra  that  atudanta  hava  to  go  through. 

Uaing  tha  ovarhaad  projactor  and  with  tha  aid  of  a  vactor  diagram 
and  aquationa,  Mr.  Rubin  as^Uinad  tha  tathaMtica  that  waa  involvad 
with  pradicting  tha  valocity  of  tha  glidar  at  tha  and  of  ita  trip 
down  tha  track.   Ha  pradictad  that  tha  final  valocity  with  00a  block 
uadar  o^a  and  of  tha  track  would  ba  1.46  faat  par  aacond.   With  four 
blocka  uadar  tha  track  tha  glidar  ahould  ba  going  cwica  that  faat  or 
2.92  faat  par  aacond.    Tha  axparlaant  waa  parforsad  tod  tha  raaulta 
obtainad  v*ra  within  10  parcant  of  tha  pradictad  valuaa. 
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xMTittmoaxoii 

Jack  L.  Saadlln.  Sup«rlnttnd<nt 
Stttt  Arts  VocatloMl-Ttchnlctl  School 
NMhvllltt  TtniiMMt 


V«  tr«  hoBortd  tnd  gltd  to  htv«  yoM  poo^lt  ovtr  with  ut  for 
«  vhllt  today  as  wall  aa  toaerrow.    X  hava  llmltad  tha  group  that 
la  tolas  to  ba  talking  with  you  tod^  to  flva  slrutaa  aach,  and  X 
know  that   la   difficult   whan   you   atart  talking  about  •^focatlonal 
Education**,  you  don*t  atop  In  flvit  slnutta.   To  kaap  sa  fro«  gattlng 
atoppad*  X  had  juat  battar  not  avtn  atart.   Ua  ara  praaaad  for  tlaa 
and  tha  achadula  la  tight,  bttt  X  do  alncaraly  hopa  that  whan  tha  vaak 
la  ovar  you  will  find  aoaiawhara  In  your  achadula  vhathar  thla  aiMar 
or  thla  fall*  at  your  convanlanca  of  couraa*  a  day  and  will  aay,  **X 
want  to  go  back  out  to  tha  Ara  a  Vocatlonal-Tachnlcal  School  to  aaa 
what  X  can  aaa.   You  sight  ba  aurprlaad!  ** 

Va  hava  ao  aany  abaancaa  with  ataff  aaabara  off  or.  lfi-aa«vlca 
achadulaa*  and  thlnga  of  thla  natura,  that  It  la  raally  rachat  ^uiat 
around  hara.   Ua  would  Ilka  for  you  to  know  who  la  gona.    Va  do  hava 
a  '^flllar-ln**  and  you  won't  slaa  a  alngla  ahop  or  dapartnant.  You 
win  Biaa*  howavart  aaalng  aoM  atudant  activity  which  la,  X  think, 
aoaa thing  vondarful  to  aaa . 

Thla  waak*  In  Chattanooga,  thara  la  an  In-aarvlca  for  Mchlna 
ahop  Inatructora,  tool  and  dla  lnatructora«  and  o/aftlng  Inatructora. 
(Ua  hava  two  nachina  ahop  Inatructora,  ona  tool  and  dla  Inatructor, 
and  ona  drafting  Inatructor  gona.)    Alao  thara  la  a  apaclal  clinic 
balng  conductad  for  autoMtlva  air  conditioning.   You  know.  If  your 
autoMoblla  air  condltlonar  doaan*t  work  proparly  you  gat  awfully 
unhappy.   Tha  pacpla  that  aarvlca  thaa  go  to  factory  achoola  for 
upgrading;  thay  laam  tha  lataat,  down  to  tha  aaallaat  datail  of 
thlnga.    Our  raf rlgaratlon  and  air  conditioning,  auto  aachanlc,  and 
auto  body  and  fandar  rapalr  Inatructora  ara  In  thla  apaclal  clinic 
today  and  toaorrcw.   Ihalr  claaaaa  ara,  howavar,  oparating  and  capabla 
paopla  ara  In  charga  of  tha  dapartaanta.    Our  two  Ma,  aa  lota  of  you 
knew,  Mra.  Joan  Tonay  and  Mra.  Francaa  Malnaa,  wara  abaant  yaatarday 
and  scat  of  today.    Sem  of  you  know  of  Mra.  Dycaa,  who  vaa  praaldant 
of  tha  AVA.    Sha  paaaad  away  night  bafora  laat  with  taralnal  cancar 
and  waa  burled  yaatarday.    Mra.  Tonay  waa  viea-prasldant  alact  but 
aha  la  praaldant  now.    Mra.  Malnaa  la  vlca^praaldant  of  tha  Middla 
Tcnnaaaaa  Haalth  Group  and  aha  la  alao  thara.    Thalr  claaaaa,  tha 
auraaa'  claaaaa,  ara  In  cparation.    That  aakaa  about  nlna  of  our  ataff 
aaong  tha  alaalng  around  hara. 

Thla  Mornings  for  a  abort  tiaa,  wc  ara  going  to  vlalt  alx  dapart- 
9enU:    Coaaotology,  Drafting,  Child  Cara»  Unit  tacord,  Laamlng  Cantar, 
and  Vatch  Making.    Drafting  will  ba  axplalnad  by  Mr.  landy  Dayhuff  who 
la  tha  Ralatad  Xnatructor.    Proa  thara  wa  will  go  Into  the  Chl'd  Cara 
tepartaant  with  Mra.  Exell.    The  Child  Cara  Departaant  la  tha  o  ly 
prograi  of  thla  type  la  thi  State.   Hara  adulta  ara  being  trained  for 
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MployMent  as  instructors,  sssistant  instructors,  and  caployees 
for  pre-school  cUy  care  centers.    Quite  an  exciting  progrv. 
Mrs.  Ezell  will  tell  you  what  is  happening  in  her  present  class. 

Ve  will  skip  the  OA  class.  Certified  Liboratory  Assistants, 
which  is  on  your  list,  because  thev  are  on  a  field  trip  today.  Ve 
will  visit  the  Unit  Record  Equipment  instead.    Also,  ve  will  go 
into  Mrs.  Brandt's  Department,  the  Learning  Center,  one  of  the 
■ore  exciting  classes.    (It  is  a  departMnt  that  I  will  let  her 
describe.)    There  are  57  students  in  the  Learning  Lab  today. 

Host  of  you  know  Mr.  Bob  Tolbert  sitting  at  the  end  of  the 
table,  and  Mr.  Lee  Rotenberry.  who  was  with  us  the  other  day.  When 
ve  finish  here.  Mr.  Tolbert  and  I  will  divide  you  into  two  groups. 
</ith  this.  I 'a  going  to  hush  and    start  with  the  lady  on  the  end 
and  work  our  way  down.    They  wouldn't  co«e  up  front,  but  I'm  going 
to  introduce  thea  anyway.    Mrs.  Brandt  is  in  charge  of  our  Learning 
Center . 
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LEAIMING  CEMTER 

Mrs.  Alberta  Brandt 
State  Area  Vocational-Technical  School 
Kaahvlllc,  Tennessee 


'  I  m  Alberta  Brandt,  and  I  m  m  colleague  of  yours.    I  taught 
for  a  "few"  years  in  the  Metro  Sdiools.    I  won't  tell  you  how  Many, 
but  I  have  retired  anyway.    Upon  retiring,  I  decided  that  I  needed 
soaethlng  real  exciting  to  do.   This  is  one  of  the  aost  exciting 
things  that  I  have  done  In  mf  life,  the  Job  that  I  have  here.  It 
Is  aosc  rewarding  and  It  Is  fun.   We  have  our  noaents,  our  ups  and 
downs,  but  we  think  that  we  are  on  the  right  track  now.    What  I  do 
Is  to  cry  to  Motivate  and  evaluate  students*  progress.   Ve  don*t 
call  ourselves  "Rcnedlal  Lab**  because  the  first  tlae  we  had  "reMedlal" 
put  In  soaebody  said  that  Is  an  "Idiot  rooa."   Well,  you  know  how 
chat  goes,  so  we  don*t  call  ourselves  that.    Soaechlng  you  haven*c 
learned  is  noc  rcaedlal.    I  teadi  things  that  people  have  never 
learned.   Ve  teach  basic  learnings:    Basic  reading  which  starts  with 
about  Che  third  grade  level  and  goes  through  high  school;  basic 
spelling,  phonics,  arithmetic — how  co  add«  Multiply,  subtract,  and 
divide — and  basic  coMiunlcaclont  on  how  to  calk,  and  good  English 
which  chey  should  have  learned  soaewhere  down  the  line  and  didn't, 
or  were  never  exposed  co  It. 

I  want  to  welcoae  you  to  our  school.    Ve  are  proud  of  Ic.  We 
think  we  are  doing  a  creditable  job.    Not  everyone,  as  you  know.  Is 
college  Material.    Lec*s  face  It,  we  have  a  place  rlgbt  bare  for 
those  people  who  do  noc  need  to  go  co  collage.    We  want  you  to  encour- 
age these  boys  and  girls  to  enroll  In  our  school  or  coae  out  and  give 
us  a  cry  anyway. 
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COSMOTOLOGY 

Mrs.  Ernestine  Morse 
State  Area  Vocational-Technical  School 
Nashville,  Tennessee 


Ve  are  certainly  happy  to  have  you  visit  with  us  this  morning. 
I*D  Emestlno  Morse*  Cosaotology  Instructor,  and  I  would  like  to 
tell  you  about  our  class.    You  must  be  17  years  of  age»  have  had 
two  years  o^  high  school  or  Its  equivalent,  to  enter  our  class.  First, 
the  would  be  student  fills  out  an  application  with  our  school.  Is 
Interviewed  and  tested,  and  placed  on  our  waiting  list.  Sometimes 
It  takes  two  to  four  months  to  be  enrolled. 

After  enrollment,  an  application  is  submitted  to  the  State 
Board  for  Student  license.    This  costs  $4.    Ve  have  a  training  period 
of  1,500  hours.    (They  must  have  had  i»uO  hours  before  they  actually 
work  on  the  patron.)    Ve  train  them  to  manicure  and  they  practice 
with  each  other,  and  after  they  have  had  300  hours  they  can  work  on 
patrons.    As  Mr.  Sandlln  told  you,  the  State  employees,  the  students, 
friends,  and  mothers  visit  us,  and  the  orphans  who  live  nearby  come 
during  the  suamer.    Sister  Susan  said  that  they  wouIJ  talk  all  week 
about  coming  in. 

A  bit  about  oyself :    I've  been  with  Cosmetology  12  years.  I've 
been  teadilng  four  years,  and  I  have  started  my  third  year  with  the 
Area  Vocational  School.    I  have  graduated  17  students  in  the  little 
over  two  years  that  I  have  been  here.    They  have  all  passed  the  State 
Board.    I  have  two  going  this  Mondiy.    There  are  over  600  all  over 
the  SUte  of  Tennessee  to  take  the  State  Board  this  month.    Ve  have 
two  days  for  the  State  Board— Monday  and  Tuesday.    Ve  are  really  glad 
to  have  you.   Vhen  you  cone  into  the  classrooms,  I  would  like  to 
answer  any  question  that  you  have.    If  we  can  help  you,  call  me  for 
an  appointment  any  Monday  or  Tuesday,  Vednesday,  or  Thursday.  Ve 
^would  be  happy  to  serve  you. 
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UNIT  RECORD  DEPARTMENT 

Mrs.  Pam  Reece 
State  Area  Vocational-Technical  School 
Nash'/ille,  Tennessee 


We  are  happy  to  have  you  here  today.    I  am  an  Instructor  In 
Data  Processing,  and  I  have  been  in  the  field  for  a  fev  years. 
The  requirements  for  students  entering  is  that  they  be  17  years 
of  age  and  pass  a  GAIB  test.    Right  now  I  have  two  programs.  The 
first  is  a  six  to  eight  week  keypunch  course.    The  student  learns 
the  keypunch  machine  and  how  to  verify.    They  get  a  certificate 
when  they  complete  the  course  for  a  keypunch  operator.    The  next 
course  they  can  complete,  some  of  them  do  and  some  of  them  don*t, 
is  to  learn  the  three  other  machines  we  have.    They  are  the  Sorter, 
502  Reproducer^  and  the  402  Accounting  machine.    This  together  with 
the  keypunch  completes  the  six  months    course.    Most  of  the  students 
that  I  have  had  have  only  taken  the  keypunch  because  they  can  get  a 
job  quickly.    The  best  ages  are  from  18  to  25.    I  find  that  they  are 
the  easiest  to  place,  that  is  with  a  high  school  diploma.  However, 
I  have  placed  students  without  a  high  school  diploma,  but  it  is  much 
easier  if  they  do  have  it.    It  does  help  them  to  know  typewriting, 
but  I  have  had  students  who  have  never  had  typewriting  before  so 
really  that  doesn't  make  too  much  difference.    The  salary  range  for 
a  keypunch  operator  is  anywhere  ftom  $300  to  $375  a  month.  The 
machine  operator,  the  one  who  takes  the  full  course,  makes  anywhere 
from  $325  to  $400  a  month  starting.    In  Job  placement,  out  of  the 
students  I  have  had  for  over  a  two  year  period,  I  have  placed  about 
85  percent. 
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CHILD  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM 


Mrs.^  Suzanne  Ezell 
State  Area  Vocational-Technical  School 
Nashville*  Tennessee 


Eighty  percent  of  the  child's  intellectual  growth  takes  place 
by  the  time  he  is  eight  years  old.    By  the  time  you  folks  get  them 
and  with  what  you  have  had  to  deal  with,  there  is  not  too  ntich  hope 
of  upgrading  some  of  them.    That  is  the  reason  we  feel  that  only 
the  best  trained  and  best  qualified  people  should  work  with  pre- 
school children.    That  is  the  reason  we  are  here  to  train  people  to 
be  better  prepared  pre-school  workers.    The  graduates  from  this 
program  are  employed  as  assistant  teachers  or  aides  in  day  care 
programs  or  in  kindergartens.    We  have  also  placed  people  in  private 
hones  in  governess  type  positions;  we  have  people  working  with  people 
in  hospitals  and  psychiatric  centers  with  emotionally  disturbed 
children  and  with  handicapped  children.    We  have  placed  people  with 
government  agencies  that  work  with  welfare  children  by  going  into 
homes  and  teaching  mothers  how  to  take  care  of  their  own  children, 
plus  the  field  is  open  with  any  number  of  jobs  available  for  girls 
who  are  interested  in  working  in  this  area.    Our  curriculum  consists 
of  written  assignments  covering  basically  these  areas;  we  think  it 
is  Important  to  know  how  a  child  grows  and  why  he  grows  the  way  he 
does,  the  pattern  of  growth,  how  to  guide  children,  and  how  to  disci- 
pline children,  the  idea  that  children  wander  at  play  that  if  you  sit 
children  down  with  a  pile  of  blocks  and  let  them  play  all  morning, 
and  the  health  and  safety  of  a  child. 

In  addition  to  using  movies,  filmstrips,  tape  recorders,  cassetts, 
learning  practical  theory,  we  also  have  laboratory  experiences  in  art, 
music,  science,  math  and  literature  for  pre-school  children.    This  is 
where  we  experiment  back  in  our  room  with  some  of  the  things  that 
children  ought  to  be  doing  and  can  be  doing.    Then  the  students  who 
are  advanced  and  who  have  finished  a  lot  of  this  work  go  into  day 
care  centers  three  days  a  week,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday,  and 
actually  get  practical  experience  workitig  with  the  children..  Today, 
when  you  visit  my  classroom  you  will  see  that  there  are  only  two 
students  here.    The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  rest  of  the  students 
are  out  working  in  day  care  centers.    One  of  these  students  is  new 
and  is  not  quite  ready  to  go  into  the  centers  yet.    One  of  them  is 
just  getting  ready  to  graduate  and  is  back  in  class  finishing  some 
last  minute  assignments  that  she  had  to  do  in  order  to  graduate.  The 
salaries  have  traditionally  been  very  low  ir  this  field  which  is  very 
upsetting  to  us,  but  they  are  rising  as  the  boom  of  child  care  is 
beginning  to  take  effect  in  Nashville.    Nashville  is  a  little  behind 
in  this.    A  lot  of  the  other  Metro  areas  are  much-in  for  their  child 
care  services  boom,  and  Nashville  is  coming  into  this  with  more  every 
day. 
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WATCHMAKING 

Dean  Jenne 
St Ate  Area  Vocational-Technical  School 
Nashville,  Tennessee 


I  am  Dean  Jenne,  Instructor  of  Watchmaking.    My  experience,  as 
far  as  watchmaking  is:    I  was  manager  of  a  Jewelry  store  before 
going  back  into  the  service.    I  managed  Sears  Roebuck  watch  repair 
here  in  Nashville.    I  opened  the  Williao  Bracker  Jewelry  Store  on 
White  Bridge  Road  before  going  into  business  for  myself,  and  then 
Mr.  Sandlin  hired  me  for  out  here.    I  have  had  a  broad  field  as  far 
as  managing  and  operating  ny  own  business*^    I  have  had  20  odd  years 
as  a  watchmaker.^ 

The  course  here  is  set  up  for  18  months.    It  is  set  up  in  such 
a  way  that  when  you  finish  one  step  you  go  to  the  next  step.  Some 
people  can  do  it  if  they  are  mechanically  minded,  or  -have  had  a  lot 
of  mechanical  work.    Some  people  have  done  it  in  one  year..  Others 
are  slow  and  may  take  them  more  than  a  year.    They  can  finish  it  as 
fast  as  they  want  or  as  slow  as  they  want.    The  main  thing  is  to 
teach  them  to  do  it  and  do  it  right.    As  far  as  the  training  part 
in  watchmaking  sometimes  it  is  a  little  more  difficult  than  most 
vocations  to  teach.    Before  you  can  actually  teach  them  watchmaking 
or  even  work  on  a  watch,  you  have  to  teach  them  to  use  small  tools 
and  to  work  under  a  magnifying  glass.    The  hardest  part  is  the  working 
under  a  magnifying  glass.    For  some  people,  it  may  take  a  month  or 
two  months  or  even  three  months  before  they  can  actually  start  to 
work  on  a  watch.    Next,  they  start  working  on  time  measuring  devices.: 
That  is  all  a  watch  is.    Working  on  clocks  are  easier  because  they 
are  larger  and  easier  to  understand  and  to  see.    From  that  they  are 
taught  to  work  on  parts  of  a  watch,  such  as  putting  a  hand  on,  jewels 
in,  main  springs  in,  and  straightening  the  hair  spring.    After  this, 
you  actually  start  working  on  the  watch.    From  there  on  out,  the 
students  repair  watches  all  the  time..    We  don't  have  any  trouble 
getting  watches  here.    They  are  always  behind.    The  students  and 
the  State  Office  keep  us  well  supplied  with  watches  and  clocks. 
They  repair  parts  for  the  rest  of  the  course  and  go  back  to  reviewing 
all  the  other  parts  they  have  learned.    A  lot  of  schools  are  set  up 
for  doing  all  "dummy  work"  on  old  beat  up  watches.    You  can*t  learn 
too  much  on  that  for  there  is  no  interest,  whereas  most  of  the  work 
done  here  is  on  customer  watches  just  like  in  the  jewelry  store.  They 
know  that  they  have  to  get  it  right  because  somebody  is  going  to 
depend  on  them.    In  a  jewelry  store,  you  don't  have  any  comebacks. 
You  take  the  watch  and  work  on  it  or  else.    A  certain  percent  of 
comeback  is  understandable..    If  you  go  over  that  percent*  you  are 
in  trouble,  and  if  you  go  under  that  percent;  you  are  in  trouble. 
As  far  as  the  requirements  in  the  course,  the  student  has  to  be  17 
years  of  age  or  older.    There  is  no  education  limit  on  it.  They 
have  to  be  able  to  read  well  enough  to  understand  their  textbooks • 
The  next  part  is  the  test  which  is  eye-hand  coordination,  finger 
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dexterity  and  the  depth  of  feel.    Uhen  we  started  eight  years  ago, 
we  let  anybody  in  that  wanted  to  cone  In  and  try  It.    We  have  found 
that  with  the  lower  scores  it  is  practically  impossible  to  become  a 
watchmaker.    The  main  thing  you  have  to  have  is  the  desire.    If  they 
don't  have  the  desire^  but  have  the  mechanical  ability  it  is  pretty 
hard  because  the  work  is  so  close  and  so  tedious  that  you  have  to 
like  it.    If  you  don't  like  watch  repair  and  stay  in  this  field,  the 
largest  part  of  them  wind  up  in  a  sanitariuD  or  became  an  alcoholic. 
It  is  Just  too  much  of  a  strain.    It  is  a  field  that  if  you  like  it» 
you  will  really  enjoy  working  in  it.    It  is  rewarding  and  there  is 
a  challenge  every  day  because  no  two  watches  have  the  same  problem. 
Again,  I  say  you  must  have  the  desire  to  work  with  it.    When  you  come 
through  the  class,  if  you  have  any  questions,  1*11  try  to  answer  thpm 
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DRAFTING 

Randy  Dayhuff 
State  Area  Vocational-Technical  School 
Nashville »  Tennessee 


I  am  Randy  Dayhuff.    I  am  the  Industrial  Theory  Instructor. 
I  came  here  vith  a  broad  background  not  very  deep  in  any  field  but 
rather  wide  in  machine,  mechanical  engineering,  mathematics  (certified 
to, teach  math,  grar.es  1-12),  and  I  have  been  a  "maverick".    I  have 
been  in  a  lot  of  departments.    I  was  in  automotive  body  and  fender 
this  morning  before  you  arrived.    The  instructor  in  that  department 
was  teaching  a  class. 

Our  Draf*.ing  Department  is  what  I  want  to  tell  you  about.  We 
have  two  classes  in  drafting,  a  full-time  day  class  and  a  part-time 
night  class  which  meets  four  hours  a  night,  four  nights  a  week.  We 
have  a  t^ceat  demand  for  draftsmen.    Right  now,  we  don*t  have  anyone 
within  a  year  of  graduating.    They  are  hiring  them  before  they  graduate 
I  traders tand  that  we  have  had  a  call  lately  for  more  than  we  have  in 
.lasses  and  we  only  have  20  in  a  class.    The  demands  sent  to  us  for 
graduates  is  great.    We  have,  basically,  five  areas  of  drafting.  We 
try  to  prepare  them  for  engineers,  in  mechanical,  architectural, 
electrical  and  geographic  map  making.    I  work  with  this  class  two 
mornings  a  week  for  about  an  hour  and  one-half.    Most  of  what  I  teach 
is  mathematics,  and  math,  as  you  know,  is  used  in  most  all  fields. 

1*11  be  in  the  Drafting  Department  when  you  come  by.    I  don't 
know  if  I  can  answer  all  of  your  questions,  but  I  will  try.  Feel 
free  to  ask  me  any  you  may  have.    Tomorrow,  I  will  be  in  the  mrchine 
shop  in  the  Tool  and  Die  class.    I  am  basically  familiar  with  both 
of  these. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Jack  L.  Sandlln,  Superintendent 
State  Area  Vocational-Technical  School 
Nashville,  Tennessee 


We  are  gXad  to  have  you  back  this  morning.    We  have  another 
group  of  our  staff  to  give  you  a  thisnbnail  sketch  of  the  departments 
that  they  represent  and  the  things  they  do.    They  are:    Mr.  Smith 
Robertson  in  Bookkeeping;  Mrs.  Bess  Wright  in  Secretarial,  and  Mrs. 
Forrest  Ann  Clements  in  Clerical  and  who  heads  up  the  Office  Occupations 
Department;  Miss  Carol  Smith,  Certified  Laboratory  Assistant;  Mr.  Walker 
Hood,  Basic  Electricity  Electronics;  and  Mr.  Wallace  Hull  is  our 
'Velder";  Mr.  Bob  Tolbert ,  Assistant  Superiutendent ,  and  he  will  be 
one  of  the  tour  guides;  Mrs.  Joan  Toney,  our  Health  Department's  RN, 
is  back  with  us  today;  Mr.  Gordon  Harless,  Office  Machine  Repair. 
We  have  no  formality  in  this.    We  will  start  with  Mrs.  Clements  from 
the  Office  Occupations  Department. 


J  k 
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OFFICE  OCCUPATIONAL  DEPARTMENT 

Mrs.  Forrest  Ann  Clements 
State  Area  Vocational-Technical  School 
Nashville,  Tennessee 


I  am  Mrs.  Forrest  Ann  Clements*  Head  of  the  Office  Occupatio^l 
Department.    First »  before  we  start »  I  would  like  to  pass  out  these 
listings  of  the  courses  that  we  teach  in  our  area.    There  are  three 
of  us  in  Office  Occupations.    There  is  Mr.  Smith  Robertson  who  teaches 
the  Bookkeeping  Section.    However,  we  do  have  an  intergrated  program 
whereby  each  of  us  teach  most  of  the  students  one  particular  subject 
or  isore.    Next  to  him  is  Mrs.  Wright,  who  teaches  our  Secretarial 
Section  and  I  teach  the  Clerical.    Mr.  Robertson  has  many  years  of 
experience  in  his  field  and  in  various  duties.    He  has  been  with  the 
program  here  since  it  was  out  at  Hume-Fogg  in  1964.    Mrs.  Wright  has 
been  with  the  program  starting  at  Hume-Fogg  in  1965.    I  am  only  a 
late  comer.    Both  of  these  people  are  very  well  qualified,  very  good, 
and  have  a  very  good  program.    I  have  been  here  since  September  of 
last  year.    I  am  one  of  those  who  interrupts  a  college  career  to  go 
to  work.    I  worked  for  nine  years  then  I  went  back  as  an  "old  mama" 
and  got  a  degree  last  year.    So  I  am  one  of  those  who  proves  that  it 
can  be  done  if  you  want  to.: 

We  are  all  firm  believers  in  vocational  education.    We  feel  there 
is  a  place  for  everyone.    During  the  last  year  we  have  had  in  these  areas 
a  total  of  145  people  enrolled.    They  have  stayed  for  various  lengths  of 
time  and  we  have  tried  to  prepare  them  for  work.    Now,  we  have  55 
currently  enrolled,  which  means  we  have  had  90  people  that  have  passed 
through  our  areas  that  are  not  with  us  right  now.    Over  sixty-six  percent 
or  two-thirds  of  those  are  working  in  jobs  that  we  have  trained  them  for. 
Again,  this  may  not  seem  a  very  high  percentage  to  you  but  yet  with  the 
many  qualifications  and  with  all  the  competition  that  we  have  in  the 
Metro  area  where  the  jobs  are  available,  we  feel  that  this  is  a  fairly 
successful  percentage.    We  have  about  20  positions  that  we  train  our 
people  for.    A  secretary  covers  a  multitude  of  sins.    She  can  be  anything 
from  a  very  high  level  "executive  secretary"  on  down  to  a  "file  clerk". 
We  do,  however,  classify  the  different  positions  and  the  pay  is  classi- 
fied according  to  the  training.    We  have  various  steps.    That  is»  if  a 
girl  or  boy  comes  in  and  cannot  stay  to  complete  the  course,  the  part 
which  they  do  complete  entitles  them  to  a  DOT  title  which  the  State  gives 
and  thus  they  are  qualified  to  do  some  phase  of  work.    Not  everyone  can 
be  an  executive  and  not  everyone  can  be  a  bookkeeper.    There  are,  however, 
various  jobs  and  various  setups  in  each  organisation.    We  try  to  train 
the  people  that  are  needed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  comnunity. 

We  will  be  glad  to  go  over  everything  with  you  when  you  coi^e  to 
our  department  and  answer  any  questions  you  might  have. 
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CERTIFIED  LABORATOBY  ASSISTANT 

Miss  Carol  Smith 
State  Area  Vocational-Technical  School 
Nashville,  Tennessee 


I*m  Carol  Smith,  Certified  Laboratory  Assistant  Instructor. 
Those  of  us  who  work  in  the  medical  laboratory  love  to  do  some 
bragging  and  I  always  enjoy  talking  about  it.    The  reason  we  enjoy 
talking  about  it  so  much  is  that  on  all  the  doctors  and  nurses 
shovs  we  see  we  get  excited  but  never  get  to  express  what  a  big 
roll  we  play  in  medicine.    Here,  we  have  the  opportunity. 

The  laboratory  itself  is  a  coiiq)lex  structure  unlike  any  other 
department  in  the  hospitals    I  have  worked  primarily  in  the  hospital. 
There  are  a  few  people  who  work  in  State  doctors'  offices.  The 
laboratory  is  structured  under  a  pathologist  who  is  an  MD  with  five 
years  of  residency.    This  is  a  lot  of  education.    Working  under  a 
medical  technologist  as  a  medical  technician  and  working  after  that 
as  a  CLA,  we  are  training  the  bottom  level  of  laboratory  workers  in 
our  program.    The  difference  in  all  of  these  levels  is  primarily 
education.    The  medical  technologist  has  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  better 
degree,  plus  a  year's  training.    The  medical  laboratory  technician 
has  an  Associate  Degree  or  a  junior  college  degree,  plus  a  year's 
training.    The  CLA  has  only  one  year's  training.    The  duties  of  these 
various  levels  of  training  vary  from  hospital  to  hospital  but  are 
aligned  according  to  degrees  of  difficulty. 

Most  people  just  don't  know  what  goes  on  in  a  laboratory.  For 
example,  you  may  not  be  aware  that  the  average  size  hospital  is 
around  300  beds  and  you  give  around  500,000  tests  in  a  year  and 
anywhere  from  20,000  to  30,000  in  a  month.    This  is  a  lot  of  work. 
The  range  of  tests  which  can  be  given  in  a  laboratory  is  around  350. 
Under  different  departments  you  may  be  working  with  chemistry,  bacteri- 
ology, urinalysis,  parisitology,  blood  banking,  and  other  special 
departments.    So  you  can  see  that  it  is  a  complicated  field  to  a 
certain  extent. 

I  am  a  medical  technologist  and  I  do  have  a  degree.    I  have 
received  the  training  program  that  goes  with  the  medical  technology. 
^  do  have  four  or  five  years  experience  and  I  am  older  than  I  look, 
."he  CLA  is  doing  the  routine  procedures  in  the  laboratory.  Thai 
doesn't  mean  that  they  are  not  complicated.    They  are  just  routine, 
done  the  same  way  all  the  time..    They  have  been  taught  to  do  laboratory 
procedures,  how  to  pipet,  etc.,  the  very  simple  work  all  the  way  up 
to  computerised  equipment.    The  computer  does  all  the  things  automati- 
cally and  has  lights  flashing  and  it  is  exciting.    We  have  enjoyed 
electronic  equipment.    However,  all  of  the  duties  vill  have  a  wide 
range,  complicated  and  sophisticated  as  they  are.    They  will  not  be 
required  to  actually  develop  new  tests  or  to  do  research  or  to  super- 
vise.   Most  everyone  is  acquainted  with  the  laboratory  when  they  come 
to  take  their  tests  in  the  hospital.    This  is  probably  the  simplest 
thing  that  we  do  aad  almost  the  only  contact  we  have  with  the  patient. 
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Our  CLA  class  hM  several  things  that  are  requlrtd.    They  arc 
required  to  have  a  high  sdiool  dlploaa  and  a  year*s  training.  Vhen 
they  are  finished  with  a  year's  training,  they  have  several  qualifying 
exaninations  they  autt  take.    There  are  two  in  Tennessee.    They  are 
required  to  pass  a  State  exaaination  given  by  the  Tennassee  Dcpartaent 
of  Public  Health.    Thfcv  are  alec  required  to  pats  a  registered  exMination 
given  by  the  Accrediting  Society  which  is  operated  by  pathologists. 
As  stated,  they  must  paas  thaae  two  examinations  before  they  will  be 
allowed  to  work  in  a  liboratory.    So  they  must  have  a  certificate 
fron  a  certified  school,  pass  a  State  exsnination,  and  pass  a  national 
examination.    Since  you  kre  counselors  I  might  mention  the  pay  level 
at  the  present  time  in  Nashville  starts  around  $450  a  month.    If  they 
want  to  go  on  into  other  arens  their  salary  may  be  higher.    For  example, 
the  medical  technologist  starts  around  $650  a  month.    The  in-between 
level,  the  MLT,  Medical  Laboratory  Technician,  starts  around  $550. 
This  gives  us  an  idea  of  what  the  earning  power  will  be. 

When  I  go  to  look  at  a  prospective  CLA  student,  th'^re  are  several 
things  that  I  look  for  that  are  important  attributes.    First  of  all, 
they  need  co  be  at  least  semi-academic  oriented.    In  other  words,  it 
won't  do  for  a  person  who  is  not  doing  fairly  well  in  his  academic 
studies.    We  estimate  that  we  will  increase  the  student's  vocabulary 
by  a  minimum  of  10,000  words  in  one  year.    The  student  who  thinks 
that  he  will  Just  be  wearing  a  white  coat  and  looking  important  that 
is  Just  not  what  it  .'^kes.    It  takes  being  interested  in  medicine 
and  being  willing  to    tudy.    We  make  them  study.    They  will  need 
about  $50  for  book"  and  supplies  when  they  start. 

Another  thing  that  helps  us  is  that  they  have  done  volunteer 
work  in  the  hospital.    By  doing  the  volunteer  work  it  gives  the 
student  an  idea  what  they  are  in  for  and  will  give  them  a  chance 
to  look  in  before  they  actually  go  into  something.    The  actual 
requirement  is  that  they  be  between  the  ages  of  17  and  55.    We  do, 
however,  have  older  people  in  the  program,  and  they  work  out 
marvelously.    Also  they  must  have  a  high  schoo'  diploma  And  pass 
the  GATB  test  and  be  physically  fit. 
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Mra*  Joan  Tonty 
Statt  Arts  Vocatlontl-Ttchnlcal  School 
Nashvlllti  Ttnntaatt 


Vm  Jo«n  Tonty  and  I*m  only  half  of  tht  nursing  fm  which 
ttachaa  tha  nuraas  AaaUtant  Progrn  hara.    Tha  othar  half  U 
Mra.  Francaa  Halnas.    Sha  ia  at  Donalaon  Hoapital  thia  aoming 
with  Mom  of  our  atudanta.    Thaaa  atudanta  hava  raachad  thair 
clinical  phase. 

X*M  a  graduate  of  St.  ThoMS  School  of  Nuraing,  and  I  attended 
Nasareth  College  in  Louiaville,  Kentucky.    I*ve  been  in  the  busineaa 
19  years:  in  fact,  many  M>re  years  than  Z  like  to  sdait.    X*ve  been 
in  Vocational*TechnicaI  Education  for  aix  yeara.    Prior  to  thia«  I 
was  Head  Nurae  at  St.  Thomaa  Hoapital  in  the  natemity  ward.  If 
any  of  you  have  been  in  the  hoapital  in  recent  yeara,  you  will  have 
noticed  that  all  the  bedside  nuraing  care  ia  taught  by  non«^rofeaaiona\a 
or  aaai-profaaaional  people.    This  ia  the  nm  of  our  gMe.   Uc  teach 
tha  Nuraing  Asaiatanta  to  help  or  assist  the  profeaaional  nurae  and 
the  LPN  nurae.    Our  class  ia  approxiaataly  three  to  four  montha  in 
length. 

Mrs.  Mainaa  and  Z  feel  (and  I  don't  know  what  the  adaiiniatration 
U  going  to  aay  about  thia)  like  we  hava  a  real  unique  progrmi  in 
that  we* re  the  only  ciasa  in  Health  Occupations  in  the  State  of 
Tennesaae  that  takes  in  students  whenever  there's  an  opening.  Nearly 
every  Monday  we  get  new  atudanta.    Ue  can  take  28  atudanta.   Ue  have 
26  presently  enrolled  in  our  clasa.    Of  thoae  2t  atudanta,  12  of 
thea  are  in  the  ^linical  area  of  their  training.    Ue  have  progrmed 
instruction  and  these  atudanta  can  progreas  at  their  own  rate  of 
spe^d.    Ue  do  have  a  aet  number  of  houra  that  these  students  sust 
complete  in  theory,  and  we  do  insist  that  they  do  have  25  daya  of 
clinical  experience.    Thia  providea  a  lot  of  patient  contact.  The 
entrance  requirenenu  are  baaically  the  ana  aa  the  other  couraea, 
however,  it  doea  not  require  a  high  achool  education.    Since  July  14, 
last  year,  we  have  had  37  to  complete  the  courae,  and  we've  had  99 
percent  placement. 
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WELDING 

UalUca  Hull 
Scacc  Area  Vocaclonal-Tachnical  School 
Nuhvllla  •  Ttnnaiice 


I  an  Wallace  Hull.    I  vcarccd  in  Che  welding  field  in  1951 
when  I  wenc  inco  Che  Armed  Sarvicaa.    I  cme  ouc  and  have  be«n 
welding  here,  chere,  and  everywhere  ever  aince.    The  Job  I  had 
pr«vloasly  before  I  c«ie  wich  Che  Naahville  Area  School  waa  wlch 
Che  Nashville  Gaa  Company  on  gaa  pipelinea. 

Mr.  Sandlln  aaya  I  know  all  abouc  welding.    ThaC  la  going 
too  far.    Nobody  can  keep  up  wich  ic  really.    I  gueaa  cha  welding 
technology  haa  probably  grown  more  in  che  paac  1$  yeara  Chan  any 
ocher  induacrlal  crade.    We  Cake  our  acudanca  and  acarc  chcm  in 
welding  oxyacetylene'at  a  baaia.    The  acudanca  will  acay  chare 
approxlmacely  five  Co  aeven  weeka,  or  a  CoCal  of  175  houra.  We 
mov*  on  from  chere  inCo  arc  welding,  or  acick  aleccrode  welding, 
where  chey  will  apend  cime  welding  in  all  poaiciona  —  flac  poaiciona, 
vertical  poaiciona  and  overhead  —  for  a  CoCal  of  390  houra.  Thia 
la  the  baae  niaiber  oi  houra.    However,  chey  may  Cake  more  cime  if 
chey  need  ic.    We  go  from  arc  welding  Co  heliarc,  boCh  Cungacen 
inerc  gas  and  meCal  inerc  gas  welding,  for  appro xin£:ely  140  houra. 
Micrevire  welding  is  really  che  going  ching  Coday  in  welding,  semi- 
aucomacic  welding  wich  flux  coac  wire.    Thia  is  one  of  che  areas 
where  there  is  going  Co  be  a  big  manpower  demand.    The  welding 
induscry  Is  growing  so  fasc  chac  chey  sciU  can*c  keep  men.    No  one 
is  hurcing  for  a  job  In  welding  Coday.    I  mighc  say  Co  you,  as 
counselors,  chaC  any  welding  experience  chaC  chese  boys  can  gac 
in  high  school  is  a  big  help  when  chey  come  inCo  our  prograa.  A 
boy  muse  have  mechanical  abilicy.    He  has  Co  be  able  Co  work  wich 
his  hands.    You  may  find  ChaC  your  sharpesc,  brighc^c  scudencs 
will  come  in  and  have  more  crouble  learning  Co  weld  Chan  someone 
who  can*c  even  read  and  wrice. 

I  mlghc  give  an  example.    One  of  our  former  counselors,  Mr.  Ward 
Collins,  who  Is  now  principal  aC  Mc.  JulleC  Elemencary,  cme  Co  me 
one  day  and  Cold  me  he  had  a  boy  he  didn'c  know  if  we  could  help  or 
noC.    He  had  been  in  special  educaCion  all  of  his  life  and  couldn*C 
even  read  and  wrlce.    When  he  signed  a  paper  he  had  co  gec  ouc  his 
Social  Security  card  and  copy  his  name  from  It.    Everybody  around 
here  called  hla  my  shadow.    I  couldn'c  even  Cum  around  wichouc  him 
sCepplng  on  my  heels.    BuC  he  had  as  much  naCural  abilicy  as  a  welder 
as  any  sCudenC  I  have  ever  had.    He  had  more  desire  Co  learn  Chan 
mosC  and  Cried  even  harder.    He  is  now  eaployed  wich  Che  Nashville 
Bridge:  Company  as  a  second  class  welder  and  doing  well.    Scayed  In 
school  abouC  8  monchs,  I  believe. 

Of  course,  we  like  Co  geC  sCudenCs  who  are  preCCy  good  in  mach. 
When  you  go  inCo  higher  welding,  you  nave  some  crlgonomecry ,  figuring 
your  angles,  doing  your  layouC  work,  eCc,  buc  ic  Is  noC  mandaCory. 
We  have  more  Jobs  available  now  Chan  probably  any  oCher  skill  in  Che 
Nashville  area.    I  had  a  call  lasc  week  for  Chree  people  Co  go  Co 
Volunceer  Scruccures,  and  I  could  only  send  Cwo  over  chere. 
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INDUSTRIiUL  ELECTRICITY 

Harry  Kleespies 
State  Area  Vocationel^Technical  Sdiool 
Hashville*  Tennessee 


My  naae  is  Harry  Kleespies.    Most  students  call  me  Mr.  'IC". 
I  teach  Industrial  Electricity.    It  goes  trom  changing  a  light 
to  the  very  conplicated  electronic  equi|ment.    New  ve  hope  when 
our  students  leave  here  they'll  be  able  to  do  sore  than  change  a 
li^t  bulb,  but  also  you  omst  realize  that  they're  not  going  to 
be  able  to  redesign  some  of  this  coaplicated  equipment.  There's 
no  way  we  can  go  that  deep  here.    Hcwever*  we  do  expect  a  student 
to  go  out  and  do  a  job  under  supervision ,  when  he  first  leaves 
here .    Then  he  can  advance  and  go  out  and  work  on  his  own  without 
supervision.    The  point  that  I'm  trying  to  sake  is  that  we  are 
training  students  to  take  over  at  an  entry  level,  not  as  a  trained 
electrician.. 

As  to  what  is  actually  taught,  I've  divided  this  class  into 
three  basic  groups  —  the  residence  electrician »  the  maintenance 
electrician,  and  the  construction  electrician.    I've  also  tried 
to  draw  a  linebetween  those  three,  but  that  line  really  doesn't 
exist.    They  all  seem  to  overlap.    Basically  the  residential  electri- 
cian will  gc  into  wiring  services  for  houses..    He  will  have  to  know 
what  goes  into  a  kitchen,  what  is  required  by  the  National  Code  and 
local  code  of  how  to  wire  a  kitchen.    He  has  to  know  how  to  place 
the  lights  in  a  room,  how  to  find  the  center  of  the  room,  how  to 
wire»  the  size  wires,  etc.    He  sould  also  knw  something  about  the 
intercom  system  and  any  other  signal  systems*  doorbells*  etc.  In 
other  words,  how  to  do  anything  in  the  house.    He  has  to  know  where 
to  drill  holes  for  the  wire  and  mostly  where  "not"  to  drill  holes.. 
He  has  to  know  something  of  the  background  of  how  a  house  is  built. 
In  fact,  they're  building  a  mock-up  house  right  now,  trying  to  keep 
it  as  much  like  a  house  as  possible. 

Now  getting  into  the  maintenance,  that's  more  or  less  plant 
maintenance  and  small  maintenance  on  individual  companies.    He  sho  '  I 
know  how  to  protect  the  equipment  as  well  as  the  lives  of  the  people 
on  the  job.    That's  the  first  thing.    He  should  have  background  in 
how  to  "track"  trouble.    We  try  to  keep  thea  on  basic  ideas  so  that 
they  can  use  those  in  developing  their  own  skills  getting  into  more 
complicated  systems  and  equipment. 
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OmCE  NACHIliE  lEPAIR 

Gordon  Harles 
State  Area  Vocatlooal-Techiacal  School 
Nashville*  Tennessee 


l*a  Cordon  Harles  and  I  have  the  Office  Kachlne  Kepalr  Shop. 
In  Office  KacMne  Repair   we  look  for  voung  boys  possessing  good 
aptitude  and  cexterity. 

Along  the  e«*ucation  line*  they  aust  be  17  years  of  age  and 
ve  uould  like  for  thcs  to  have  had  at  least  a  fourth  grade 
education.    We  train  these  students  to  repair  and  cleiin  typewriters 
and  adding  machines. 

In  ay  class  I  have  had  approxiaately  SO  student:  t  and  I  find 
that  the  ones  that  have  been  the  Most  successful  were  the  handi- 
capred  or  rehabilitated  people  who  cme  through  here. 
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BASIC  ELECrtlCITY 

tfalcer  Hood 
State  Area  Vocational-Technical  School 
Nashville,  Tennessee 


I  think  all  of  us  are  glad  to  be  here  this  aoming,  and  we 
thank  you  for  your  attention.    My  nme  is  Walter  Hood.    I  teach 
the  Electrician-Electronics  Class.    I  Might  give  you  a  sbaII  area 
of  background.    I've  been  in  the  electricity-electronics  field 
since  1942.    When  I  case  out  of  the  Navy  I  went  with  Noore-Hanlcv, 
Inc.  and  was  with  thca  17  years  as  a  television  service  representa- 
tive as  well  as  service  aanager.    Uhen  I  case  vith  the  Vocational- 
Technical  School^  I  had  been  with  Sears  only  a  short  tiae. 

As  Mr.  Sandlin  said,  I  tau^t  Eadio  and  TV  when  I  first  c»e. 
At  the  present  tiae,  and  for  the  last  year  or  so,  I've  been  teaching 
Electricity-Electronics.   We  have  had  53  boys  and  mtn  through  this 
class  including  the  19  studenu  we  now  have.    We  teach  the  students 
coaing  into  the  school  who  will  be  going  into  Air  Conditioning- 
Refrigeration,  Industrial  Electricity  and  Radio  and  TV.    We  would 
nomally  take  20  students  into  this  class;  however,  presently  we 
have  23.    A  spot  sketch  of  what  a  person  should  have  as  he  coaes  or 
goes  into  that  area  —  he  should  be  able  to  figure  aath,  or  have 
soM  knowledge,  not  in  great  dept  but  certainly  where  he  can  figure 
fro*  the  standpoint  of  conductance,  capacity,  and  teactance.  He 
should  be  able  to  figure  with  Che  training  that  we  give  hia  to  coapute 
the  circuits  as  we  present  thea  to  hia.. 

For  the  Air  Conditioning  Refrigeration  Class  we  spend  approxi- 
aately  250  hours  with  the  trainees  when  first  enrolled.    The  Industrial 
Electrician  people  are  with  us  approxiaately  300  hours  although  this 
could  vary.    Radio  and  TV  people  have  approxiaately  1000  hours  of 
training.    This  takes  thea  right  up  to  television  itself.    I  sight 
say  this  reUtive  to  the  studies  we  have,  we  use  three  workbooks. 
The  first  is  the  priaary  coaponents  as  related  to  circuitry.  The 
second  workbook  is  directly  tube  circuitry;  and  the  third  one  is 
transistors.    The  Radio  and  TV  students  are  taken  through  transistors 
and  transistor  circuitry.    They  then  have  approxiaately  200  hours  on 
regular  bench  or  lab  training  after  this. 
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SCHEOULE  FOR  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  SEMINAR 


June  7-11,  1971 


HDMDAY  -  JUNE  7 


8:30  -    9:30  VelcoM  md  Orient  atloa  -  Rooa  C-105 

Mr.  E«fcfar4  L.  Veld,  Director,  Nashville  SUte 

Technical  Institute 
Mr.  Jack  L.  Sandlln,  Superintendent.  Area 

Vocational-Technical  School 
Mrs.  Dorothy  Pease,  Supervisor,  Guidance,  Metro 

School  SysLes 
Dr.  Gllda  Grecnherg,  Associate  Professor, 
t  University  of  Tennessee  at  Nashville 


9:30-10:30  Refistratlon 
10:30  -  10: 4S  Break 


10:45  -  12:15    Motivation,  Exit  Levels,  Learning  and  Teachlns— 
Mr.  Harold  Gregory,  Dlrercor,  Currlculis 
and  Instructional  Services,  Division  of 
Vocational-Technical  Education 

12:15  -    1:00  Lunch 


1:00  -    2:00   Student  Services  -  Area  Vocational-Technical  School 
Hr.  Lee  Rotenberry,  Supervisor 
Mrs.  Nancy  Holshouser*  Coinselor 
Mr.  Cliff  Huddles  ton.  Counselor 

2:00  -    3:00    Student  Services,  Nashville  State  Technical  Institute 
Hr.  Paul  Morrow,  Director 
Miss  Dorothy  Rich,  Counselor 

3:00  -    3:15  Break 


3:15  -    4:15    Follov-up  Methods  iMid  Procedures— Mr.  Jla  Judd, 

Supervisor,  Area  Vocational-Technical  School, 
Dlvlsloo  of  Vocational-Technical  Education 


TUESDAY  -  JUNE  B 


8:30  -    9:00  Speaker— Mr.  E.  H.  Rrltl,  Director  of  Industrial 
Relations,  Aladdin  Industries,  Inc. 

9:00  -  10:00   Educational  Resource  Center 
Mrs.  Diane  Groves,  Head 
Miss  Janet  Tumtr,  Assistant  Librarian 
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10:00  -  10:30  Speakei — Mr.  Harold  J.  BIack»  Vice  President  of 

Engineering  and  DeveIopMnt»  AVCO  Aerostructures 
Division 

10:30  -  10:4S  Break 

10:45  -  12:15    E.R.I.C.  Materials  -  V.I.E,W.  Program,  Dr.  Gary 
Blce»  Director »  Coordinating  Research  Unit» 
University  of  Tennessee  at  Knoxville 

12:15  -    1:00  Lunch 

x:00  -    2:00    Electronic  Engineering  Technology 
2:00  -    3:00    Business  Date  Processing  Technology 
3:00  -    3:15  areak 

3:15  -    4:15    Vown  In  the  World  of  Ubrk  -  Dr.  Cilda  Crcenberg. 
U.  T.  at  Nashville 

WEDNESDAY  -  JUNE  9 

8:30  -    9:30    Chemical  Engineering  Tectinology 
9:30  -  10:30    Industrial  Engineering  Technology 
10:30  -  10:45  Break 

10:45  -  12:15    Career  Development »  Dr.  Cilda  Creenberg»  U.  T. 
at  Nashville 
Attitude  Toward  the  World  of  Work,  Dr.  Joe 
Cosy,  Assistant  ?rof editor,  U.  T.  at 
Nashville 


12:15  -    1:00  Lunch 

1:00  -    3:45    Tour:    National  Life  and  Accident  Insurance 

Company 


THURSDAY  -  JUNE  10 

8:30  -    9:30    Mechanical  Engineeri.ng  Technology 
9:30  -  10:30    Pretechnical  and  Kenedial  Programs 
10:30  -  10:45  Break 

10:45  -  12:15    Assemble  in  Multi-Purpose  .  oom  of  A.V.T.S. 

Tour:    Cosmetology,  Draft i  .g.  Child  Care, 

Certified  Lab  Assistant,  Watchmaking 
and  Learning  Lab 
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12:15  -    1:00  Lunch 
1:00  -    3:45   Tour:    AWdln  Industries.  Inc. 

>  .JDAY  -  JUNE  II 

8:30  -  10:30    As8ari>Ie  in  Nultl-Purpose  Rooa  of  A.V.T.S. 

Tour:    Unit  Records,  Office  Occupations,  Health 
Occupations,  Basic  Electricity,  Welding, 
Machine  Shop,  Tool  and  Die,  and  Office 
Machine  Repair 

10:30  •  10:45  Break 

10:45  -  12:15    Asseable  in  Hulti-Pnrpose  Roon  of  A.V.T.S. 

Tour:    Radio  and  T.V.,  Industrial  Electricity, 
Auto  Body  and  Fende^-  Repair,  Auto  Mec- 
hanic. ,  Regrigeration  and  Air  Conditioning, 
Food  Services 

12:15  -    1:00  Lunch 

1:00  -    3:00  Expectations— Mr.  N.  A.  Crippens  (Audio  Tape) 

Cultural  Diversity  and  Values— Dr.  Gilda  Greenberg, 
U.  T.  at  Nashville 

3:00  -    3:15  Break 
3:15  -    4; 15  Evaluation 

Distribution  of  Resource  Materials 


•1  /  0 
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COMPOSITE  OF  TALLY  RESULTS  OF  PRE-TEST  &  POST  EVALUATION 
OF  GUIDANCE  INSTITUTE 

U'une  7  -  June  M.  1971) 


(Many  of  Che  responses  in  the  conments  appeared  two  or  nore  times) 

1.    Do  you  understand  the  role  and  function  of  the  Area  Vcrational- 
Technical  counselor? 


Very       Reasonably       Some       Very  Little  Not  At  All 

Pre      1               11               14                4  0 

*Post  23                 6                 0                0  0 

2.,    Do  you  understand  the  role  and  function  of  the  Technical  Insti- 
tute counselor? 


_    Very       Reasonably       Some       Very  Little       Not  At  All 
Pre      1  10  15  4  0  ' 

Pose  20  9  0  0  0 

3.    Do  you  feel  that  the  development  of  vocational  maturity  can  be 
assisted  in  the  typical  public  school  system? 


Very       Reasonably       Some       Very  Little  Not  At  All 

Pre    12                 5                 8                 5  0 

♦♦•Post  18                 7                2                0  0 

4.  Do  you  feel  that  the  development  of  vocational  maturity  is 
being  assisted  in  the  typical  school  system? 

Very       Reasonably       Some       Very  I  .  tie  Not  At  All 

Pre     0                 5               ?8                6  1 

Post    2               13               11                3  0 

5. :    Do  you  feel  equipped  to  help  high  school  youth  move  comfortably 

into  the  training  in  the  Area  Vocational-Technical  School? 


Very       Reasonably       Some       Very  Little       Not  At  All 
Pre      1  16  9  4  0 

Post  19  10  0  0  0 

6.     Do  you  feel  equipped  to  hexf*  high  school  youc.is  move  comfortably 
into  the  Associate  Degree  program  at  the  Technical  Institute? 


Very  Reasonably  Some  Very  Little  Not  At  All 
Pre      1  13  14  2  0 

Post  19  10  0  0  0 


lAl 


Do  you  feel  that  you  are  able  to  gather  occupacional  information 
efficiently  enough? 


Very       Reasonably       Soac       Very  Little  c  At  All 

Pr.      3  13  13  1  ~0 

Post  10  15  4  0  0 

Do  you  feel  that  your  ready  store  of  occupational  information 
is  sufficient  to  handle  your  day-to-day  professional  needs? 


 Very       Reasonably  Some  Very  Little  Not  At  All 

Pre     0               6  15  7  2 

Post    3              19  5  2  0 

Overall  planning  of  the  seminar. 


Very  Well       Reasonably       Adequate       Less  Than  Adequate  Poor 
25  4  0  0  O" 

OOftfENTS: 

1.  Best  that  I  have  attended. 

2.  Should  have  had  more  time  to  visit  A.V.T.S.  stops. 

3.  Twc  hour  blocks  of  time  were  tiring  physically. 

4.  A  little  too  much  time  on  each  department. 

5.  Exceedingly  well  planned. 

6.  Varied  activities  with  presentations  both  «    oretical  and 
practical  level. 

Overall  evaluation  of  the  learning  experiences  provided  by  the 
seminar. 


Very  Well       Reasgiably       Adequate       Lesa  Than  Adequate  Poor 
25  3  1  0  0" 

COMMENTS: 

1.  Variety  to  the  right  degree. 

2.  Mm.  Newton  and  Dr.  Cosy  were  very  good. 

3.  I  needed  this  seminar  greatly.    I  feel  that  I  can  help  my 
children  more. 

4.  Excellent  goals  -  good  implementation  -  enjoyable  and 
stimulating. 

Adequacy  of  staff  in  lecturing  and  promoting  learning  environment. 
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COMMENTS: 

1.  Very  good  -  excellent  -  wonderful. 

2.  Good  balance  of  theory  and  practice. 

3.  It  would  be  hard  to  suggest  how  it  could  be  improved. 

4.  All  staff  members  appeared  prepared  and  competent  in  their 
area. 

12.    Evaluation  of  Technical  School  "in-school"  tours. 


Very  Well       Reasonably       Adequate       Less  Than  Adequate  Poor 
22  6  1  0  0 

COMMENTS: 

1.  A  little  rushed,  but  since  we  came  back  for  a  visit,  not  a 
serious  problem. 

2.  I  felt  too  much  time  was  spent  on  them. 

3.  Extensive  information  and  interesting  demonstrations  of  the 
work  being  conducted. 

4.  Informative  and  enjoyable. 

13.    Evaluation  of  Area  Vocational-Technical  School  "in-school"  tours. 


Very  Well       Reasonably       Adequate       Less  Than  Adeqtiate  Poor 
10  12  6  10 

COMMENTS: 

1.  Not  enough  time  in  the  shops »  but  we  have  been  invited  to 
return  for  more  leisurely  visit. 

2.  Explanations  of  programs  were  most  interesting  and  infor- 
mative. 

14.    Evaluation  of  field  trip  to  National  Life  aud  Accident  IikJur- 
ance  Company. 


Very  Well       Reasonably      Adequate       Less  Than  Adequate  Poor 
9  10  8  10 

COWIENTS: 

1.  Should  have  been  more  iob  oriented. 

2.  I  would  like  to  have  talked  to  agents,  etc. »  as  well  as  data 
processing  people. 

3.  Too  building  oriented. 
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15.    Evaluation  of  field  Crip  Co  Aladdin  IndusCries,  Inc. 


Very  Well       Reasonably       AdequaCe       Less  Than  AdequaCe  Poor 
19  9  1  0  0 

COMMENTS: 

1.  Feel  more  adequaCe  in  Calking  Co  sCudenCs  abouC  Chis  Cype 
of  work. 

2.  InformaCive  -  a  side  of  Che  world  of  work  chaC  I  had  noC 
hereCofore  observed  closely. 

16.    Considering  che  objeccives  of  Che  seminar,  how  effeccively  did 
Che  presenCers  conCribuCe  Co  learning  experiences  of  parcici- 
panCs? 


Very  Well       Reasonably       AdequaCe       Less  Than  AdequaCe  Poor 
25  4  0  0  0 

COMMENTS : 

1.  QuesCion  and  answer  periods  following  che  lecCures  did  much 
Co  produce  ef f ecciveness. 

2.  ExcellenC. 

3.  All  objeccives  and  desired  counselor  compeCencies  were 
implemenCed  chrough  experiences  provided. 

4.  Every  presenCaCion  was  excellent    I  enjoyed  every  minuCe  of 
Che  seminar. 

17.    Taking  inCo  consideraCion  Che  Objeccives  of  Che  seminar,  we  would 
appreciaCe  your  candid  suggesCions  concerning  areas  of  weakness. 
We  wish  Co  sCrengChen  Che  program  in  every  way  possible  for 
fucure  efforcs.    Please  use  reverse  side  of  Chis  sheet  if  more 
space  is  needed. 

1.  The  besC  workshop  I  have  aCCended  in  my  15  years  in  guidance. 

2.  IC  has  been  greaC,  very  profiCable. 

3.  The  amounC  of  informaCion  has  been  ouCsCanding. 

4.  Thank  you  for  a  very  pleasanC  and  informaCive  week. 

5.  A.V.T.S.  counselors  were  **shorC  changed'*  cime  wise. 

6.  N. S.T.I,  faculcy  lecCures  concerning  each  area  was  parcic- 
ularly  enjoyed. 

7     More  contacc  wiCh  sCudenCs  and  Cime  Co  inCeracC  wiCh  chem. 

8.  IC  was  greaC.    I  feel  much  more  compeCenC.    You  will  be 
hearing  from  me. 

9.  This  has  been  a  very  good  week!    The  leadership  was 
excellenC  and  Che  program  jusC  as  good. 

10.  ExcellenC.    SuggesC,  however,  chaC  Che  break  be  ac  9:30. 

11.  SuggesC  ChaC  workshop  be  one  week  laCer  in  Che  summer. 
12.,    The  schedule  rushed  us  a  liccle. 

13.  Lack  of  opporCrniCy  for  inCeracCion  among  parCicipanCs. 

14.  Course  descripCions  could  have  possibly  been  less  deCailed, 
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15.  Many  atudents  in  ny  achool  aituation  can  benefit  froa  the 
programs  at  N. S.T.I,  and  V.A.T.S.  and  I  new  feel  better 
equipped  to  work  with  these  atudenta. 

16.  A  most  rewarding  experience  and  about  the  only  way  we 
could  really  get  the  needed  infomation  concerning  the 
two  schools  and  the  opportunitiea  here. 

17.  More  speaker  with  meat. 

18.  Personalities  of  staff  created  an  environment  conducive 
to  learning. 

19.  More  student  participation.    Hands-on  experiences  ahould 
have  been  provided.    More  group  discussions.    Oversll  the 
seminsr  was  greet. 

20.  Well  organized  to  meet  all  needs. 

21.  Follow  the  same  formst  snd  future  semlnsrs  should  be 
successful. 

22.  The  food  snd  hospitslity  were  greet. 

23.  The  seminsr  wss  tailor-made  for  counselors  desiring  to  lesm 
more  sbout  vocstionsl  guidsnce. 

24.  The  resource  materials  cited  snd  distributed  were  reslistic 
snd  prscticsl. 

25.  Developed  within  me  s  sympsthetic  sttitude  towsrd  Vocstionsl- 
Technicsl  Ed u est ion  by  informing  me  of  the  programs  svsil- 
sble  to  my  students,  giving  me  insight  into  industrisl  and 
business  prsctices  and  procedures,  snd  sltering  my  pre-* 
spective  on  the  occupstion  development  of  students. 

26.  We  tried  to  cover  too  much  too  quickly. 

27.  The  cordislity  snd  fscilities  were  excellent. 

28.  It  %ould  hsve  been  much  better  if  the  pspers  we  sre  required 
io.  submit  to  U.T.  could  hsve  been  completed  by  the  end  of 
'.he  seminsr. 


*One  psrticipant  wss  unsble  to  complete  post  evsluation  due  to  absence. 

**In  s  couple  of  instsnces  the  psrticipant  overlooked  s  response  or  chose 
not  to  respond  to  certain  questions. 
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SEMINAR  FAKTZCXPAMTS 

VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  SEHINAR 
Juat  7-ll»  1971 
Nashvlllt  Ststt  Ttchnlcal  Iiutltute 

Farticlpmt  school 

ShlrUy  T.  Btcktr  Hlllwooi  High  School 

Mary  A.  CMpbtll  Donelson  High  School 

Vllllia  E.  Crawford  CUncllff  High  School 

Paul  Dorrls  i,«ac  Uttca  High  School 

Nargartt  ttouglas  Highland  Halghti  High  School 

Katla  Eldar  Continuing  Education  Cantar 

Rcgar  Flaanary  Antioch  High  School 

Martha  Gaiit  Nealy*a  Band  Junior  High 

Mary  L.  Ha^y  Waver ly-Btl«mt  Junior  High 

Annatta  L.  Hendrix  Maplawood  High  School 

Katholaen  Hobbi  Apollo  Junior  High 

W.  B.  Hunt  Donelion  High  School 

Jaanatta  Jonaa  Haigi  Junior  High 

Ruth  F.  Kllgore  Wtst  End  Junior  Hi^h 

Lola  0.  King  Donalion  High  School 

Ganella  Markua  Antioch  High  School 

Rob  McCee  Two  Rivari  High  School 

Treta  Millar   Hillaboro  High  School 

Lorcne  Moii  HlUwood  High  School 

Dorothy  D.  NeXaon  DuFont  High  School 

Bemidane  Pinlcney  Ctnaron  H5gh  School 

Robert  C.  Robert!  Cohn  High  Sjchool 

Mary  Sey«ore  Donelion  High  School 

Chriatine  Steele  cohn  High  School 

John  H.  Taylor  Apollo  Junior  High 

Bart  Tucker  Huae-Fogg  Technical-Vocational  High  School 

Robert  B.  Vann  Eaat  High  School 

Vivian  Watkint  Waahlngtoo  Junior  High 

Elizabeth  UiUiau  Joelton  High  School 

Jean  Windrow  g^gt  High  School 

Nancy  Holahoui^er  Area  Vocational-Technical  School 

Cliff  Huddleiton  Area  Vocational-Technical  School 

Lee  Rotenberry  Area  Vocational-Technical  School 

Paul  Morrow  Naahville  State  lachnteal  institute 

Dorothy  Rich  Naahville  State  Technical  Institute 
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Educational  I'tycholosy  5S50  Dr.  C.  K.  Grambtrg 

ProblcM  in  Educatlotial  Psyr.hology  Juim  7-11  •  1971 

and  Guldanca 


tn  davaloping  this  institutt»  tcvtral  co*niatlor  coapattnclM*  wtrt 
conaldtrtd.    Th<ta  coiip«t«nclaa  should  b«  .o«t  a  part  ol  tha  profaaalonal 
counatlor't  goals.    How  do  you  rata  yourjalf? 

1.  The  counselor  naads  co«patanc«t  In  utilizing  and  modifying  a  ganaral 
parspactivt  ragarding  tha  occupational  world. 

2.  Ttie  counaalor  naads  coapatanca  in  undarstanding  tha  psychological, 
sociological  and  aconoaic  variablas  contributing  to  changing 
concapts  of  work  as  a  part  of  sociaty. 

3.  Tha  counaalor  naads  coapetanca  in  undarstanding  tha  procass  of 
vocational  davalopaant. 

4.  Tha  counaalor  neads  coapatanca  In  collacting»  organizing  and 
disssBinsting  vocational  information. 

5.  Tha  counselor  needs  coopetance  in  cowiunicating  information  to 
stuJants  concerning  post  high  school  training  opportunities. 

6.  The  counselor  needs  competence  in  understanding  basic  principles 
of  business  snd  industrisl  management. 

7.  The  counaelor  needs  competence  in  utilizing  the  talents  and  services 
of  the  business-labor-industrial  cowiunity  in  peifoming  the  voca- 
tional KUl dance  function. 

8.  The  counselor  needs  coapetencies  in  developing  working  relet ic^iships 
with  non-secondary  school  counselors. 


REQUIREICNTS 

1.    After  each  day»  a  one-pege  typewritten  analysis  of  the  learning 
experiences  should  be  prepared.    Thi::  w^     provide  feedback  needed 
for  any  revision  of  daily  planning. 

Tha  first  paper  will  be  due  Tuasday  morning »  June  8th  and  the  last 
paper*  Friday  morning*  June  *.l. 


^Adapted  from  "Conference  on  Vocational  Aspects  of  Counselor  Education**, 
Dec.  12-15,  1965,  Varrenton,  Va. 
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Eack  partidHBt  Is  r<^— >ti<  to  dtvtlop  «  voxlEablft  pKoi*ct  for 
hi*  or  hMT  school  baood  vfoa  tiM  «ivorloac«o  of  this  iMtit«to. 
Oi  WrUafp  Jmm  Uth  n  OtttUao  of  om  to  thrso  pofM  obooM 
laiicof  : 

«.   tho  aotttrt  of  ^  pvojoet  to  bo  «iitrt«koo  im  tte  fall* 

b.  tbo  Mtbods  for  porovtag  this  plan. 

c.  tba  typt  of  naoaxcb*  librazy  work*  ate.  that  will  bo 
aoad  in  proMt^  ^  zaport. 

lha  fiaal  papar.Buat  ba  eoaplatad  by  Mnndagr,  Jaly  Sth.  Plaaaa 
Mka  rarraln  to  tat  thaaa  pcojacto  to  Dr.  GlUa  N.  Cratrtbarg, 
lha  Oalvaraity  of  TiMimii,  323  HcLsMra  AvaoMa,  Haahvilla, 
Taaaaaaaa  37203  -  Km  C-5. 

La&gtli  of  -  MKteiB  15  tjyaaiittaa  Ragaa.    Poiaat  *  aao 

APA  ataniarda.    (diatrlbatad  Jaoa  7,  im) 
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GOALS  ot  ouEcrms 


1.  IncnaMd  un<T»t«ndiin»  of  toU  md  fmctloa  of  the  vbeatiooal- 
t«ciiiilc«l  schools  «od  tttdmlcal  iatcltutos  hf  sccondaiy  sdiool 
couoMlon  and  of  Mcondaxy  school  coonssloxs  by  vocattonaX  and 
technical  personnaX. 

2.  Strangthan  counsalor  coapatancias  in  procaduras  for  assisting 
school  yooth  to  aova  comfortably  and  pttrposaftaiy  into  high 
school  and  post  high  sdiool  training  in  irocatiooal  and  technical 
education  prograas. 

3.  Assist  coonselors  to  gain  background  experience  vher^  they  can 
confortably  and  confidently  counsel  with  youth  vho  do  not  wish  to 
pursue  the  baccalaureate  degree  progran. 

4.  Hake  available  to  counselors  realistic*  practical*  and  uaable 
resource  ■aterials. 

5.  Increaae  knovledge  of  the  deualoyental  pattern  in  achieving 
vocational  naturity  and  bow  developaant  of  vocational  Maturity 
nay  be  assisted  in  the  typical  sdiool  • 
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QuMtlOM  to  bt  AnMnd 


Oaltrtnlty  of  TciuiMSftc 
Dr.  G.  M.  GrMobtrg 


1.  Mwt  distioctlow  mv  to  b«  dr«wn  Moog  Jobs,  occupations  snd 
cartsrs? 

2.  Hew  may  occupations  b«  classlf  lad  so  that  both  their  nlatlon- 
shlp  and  thalr  aajor  dlf faraaccs  bacoaa  clear? 

3.  What  aajor  trends  exist  with  respect  to  the  changiBt  nature  of 
our  occupational  structure? 

4.  Uhat  M^or  trendc  exist  with  respect  to  entry  occupations? 

5.  Hew  can  practicing  school  counselors  be  kept  up  to  date  on 
cfaanfts  In  occupations  and  occupational  patterns? 

6.  Wiat  does  •Vork"  aean  to  those  In  various  subcultures  of  our 
society? 

7.  How  are  concepts  regarding  •Nrork**  currently  changing  la  our 
society?  ' 

8.  Vhy  is  so«e  •Nrork"  aore  hlglily  respected  than  others  to  aost 
■sabers  of  a  society? 

9.  Uhat  kinds  of  factors  affect  occi^tlonal  choice? 

10*   Uhat  hinds  of  occupational  diolces  are  typically  expected  of 
students  at  varioua  grade  levels  fro«  varloua  kinds  of  socio- 
ecoQoalc  backgrounds? 

11.  Uhat  kinds  of  vocational  choice  theories  does  the  practicing 
counselor  feel  owfortable  with  as  he  seeks  to  understSiid 
occivational  choices  aade  by  his  students? 

12.  Uhat  are  the  coaaonly  available  sources  of  vocational  inforwitlon? 
How  should  a  given  piece  of  vocational  inforaatioa  be  evaluated  la 
tens  of  ita  appropriateness  for  use  in  hi|^  school  guidance?  in 
eleaentary  sch*  A  guidance?   In  higher  education? 

13.  Bow  can  vocaUonal  infonutloa  be  Maningfully  coMmicated  to 
students  in  groups?    to  individuala? 

14.  How  can  vocational  inforaatioQ  be  usefully  disseainaUd  through 


15.  Uhat  training  is  required  for  entry  into  various  occupations? 

16.  How  can  the  ''vocational*'  and  "acadeaic''  portions  of  the  curriculun 
Md  faculty  be  brougjht  into  aore  hanwnious  and  productive  working 
relationships?  * 
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17.  Hhat  vgold  Mkt  OM  kind  of  trainioi  opportunity  worm  «Ppro- 
prUto  for  a  Mi^n  studtnt  tiian  «iiotlMrt 

X8»   Vb«t  sources  of  finsacisl  «ld  sxist  for  ths  Msdy  studmitt 

19.  Ubst  kinds  of  sducstion  srs  saploysrs  looking  for  in  entry 
worksrs— and  «kyt 

20.  Wist  kinds  of  studsnt  work  sxpsrisnc*  ptogrsM  «i|^t  bs  vorksd 
out  with  ths  businsss  worldt 

21.  Bow  can  and  should  school  counselors  work  with  counselors 
enployed  in  vocational  rriubilitaUon,  veterans  adninistrstion 
settings,  and  tedinical  institutes? 
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EDDCAiiolut  ixFonuavm  and  guidance 

A  SELECTED  ANNOTATED  BIBLIOGRAPHY 


BlooB,  A.  Hartln.    Comweling  the  Collet»*Bouttd  Student;  Successful 
Progre—  end  Practices,  Englctfood  Cliffs,  N.  J.:  Prentice-Hall* 
1969. 

Ibis  is  a  hov-to*do  It  book  for  practicing  counsptors.  It 
describes  in  detail  niaerous   progr^s  and  practices  idilch 
have  proven  successful  In  providing  effective  pre--college 
guidance  prograas  in  public  secondarr  schools. 

aark»  Harold  F.  and  Sloan,  Harold  S.    ClessrooM  in  the  Military. 
New  York:    Teachers  College  Bureau  of  Publications,  1964. 

One  of  a  series  of  voIums  by  dark  and  Sloan  which  denonstrates 
the  voluae  of  education  conducted  In  non-foraaX  educational 
settings.    Other  books  In  this  fascinating  project  Include: 
Classroons  in  ^  Factories  (1960) ,  Classroom  in  the  Stores 
(1962)  and  Classroom  on  Main  Street  (1966) . 

Co^uter-Based  Vocational  Guidance  Systeas.    Washington,  D.  C:    U.  S. 
Office  of  Education,  1969. 

A  coUectlon  of  papers  dealing  with  cllent*Mchlne  Interaction. 
An  excellent  suwry  of  the  state  of  hardware"  services  In 
educational  and  vocational  declsion*«aking. 

Gannon,  Frederick  B.    The  Many  Faces  of  Kevin  Michael  Pullen;  A 
Guidance  Case  Study.    New  York:    College  Entrance  Examination 
Board,  1969. 

A  case  Mtuif  which  Illustrates  the  coeplex  dynanics  of  vocational 
choice  and  IntetKedlate  educational  decisions.    Also  published  by 
CEEB:    Preparing  School  Counselors  in  Educational  Guidance  (1967); 
from  High  School  to  CoUege ;    Readlngslor  Counselors  (1965) ;  B. 
Alden  Thresher,  College  Adaisslons  and  the  Public  Interest  (1966) . 

Guidelines  for  aip roving  Articulation  between  Junior  and  Senior  Colleges.  * 
Washington,  D.  C.:   Aaerlcan  Council  on  Education,  1966. 

A  stateaent  of  a  joint  coaiilttee  of  two  professional  organizations 
concerned  with  junior-senior  college  artlcu}atlon.  Suggests 
procedures  for  develo|Mient  of  effective  transfer  policies. 

Guiding  the  College-Bound  Student;    An  Outline  of  Suggested  Content  for 
a  Training  Prograa.    Evanston,  111.:    National  Association  of 
College  Adaisslons  Counselors,  1970. 

Prepared  by  aaabers  of  the  Professional  Education  Coaaittee  of 
NACAC-counselors ,  counselor  educators,  supervisors,  and  adaisslons 
officers— as  a  guide  for  pre-service  and  In-service  training  of 
counselors*  in  educational  guidance. 


3J.3. 
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Herr,  Edvln  L.  and  Craaer,  Stanley  H,    Guidance  of  the  College 
Bound;    Problem  Practices,  yd  Perspectives.    New  York: 
Apple  ton-Century-Crofts  •  1969  • 

«> 

Guiding  the  college  bound  is  viewed  within  the  franework 
of  decision-asking  theory  and  vocational  ^evelopaent  theory. 
Theoretical  eaphasis  is  conpleaented  by  practical  chapters 
on  groups,  the  application  process,  the  admissions  decision* 
ethics*  and  infomational  sources. 

Mollis,  Joseph  V.  and  Hollis ,  Lucille  V.    Personalising  Information 
Processes:    Educational.  Occupational  and  Personal-Social. 
London:    Collier-Hacmillan  Ltd. ,  1969. 

Chapters  4-8  of  this  excellcsit  text  offer  a  comprehensive 
treatment  of  the  collection,  storage*  retrieval*  dissemination 
and  integration  of  educational  information  in  the  decision- 
making process. 

Looking  at  Private  Trade  and  Correspondence  Schools.  Washington, 
D.  C:    ilmerican  Personnel  and  Guidance  Association,  1963. 

This  booklet  suggests  guidelines  for  evaluating  trade  and 
correspondence  schools. 

Pulcrano,  Charles.    *The  Class  of  1960:    A  Study  of  the  College 

Survival  Rate",  The  School  Counselor*  16*  Harch  1969,  pp.  277-280. 

A  study  which  demonstrates  the  need  for  extreme  caution  in 
making  predictions  of  college  success. 

Reissa,  JeanandFox,  Mildred  G.    Guiding  the  Future  College  StuJent. 
Englewood  Cliffs,  N.  J.:    Prentice-Hall*  1968. 

Deals  with  the  question  of  what  is  college  guidance*  discusses 
patterns  of  organization,  acquiring  and  sharing  information  about 
colleges,  and  understanding  and  interpreting  the  admissions  process « 

Trent,  James  W.  and  Medsker,  Leland  L.    Beyond  High  School.    San  Francisco: 
Jossey-Bass,  Inc.,  1968. 

A  follow-up  of  10,000  hi^  school  graduates  which  seeks  to  determine 
the  different  impacts  of  college  and  employment  on  values  and  attitudes. 

Venn,  Grant.    Man,  Education,  and  Work;    Postsecondary  Vocational  and 
Technical  Education.    Washington,  D.  C,t    American  Council  on 
Education,  1964. 

An  Investigation  of  education  for  semlprofessional,  technical  and 
akilled  levels.    Suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  vocational 
and  educational  guidance,  counseling  and  placement. 
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MM  omum  rat  tnomiic  obsikvabu 


Asncn  or  a  bvsxwss  ot  vumnuL  wim 


X.   TIN  bttslMM  or  Industry 

A.  Mm  and  addrtM  of  firm 

B.  Froductt  or  Mnric«t 

C.  Mtjor  opttratiods  p«rforMd 

IX.    Ihytical  featur«t  of  th«  •nviroiMnC 

A.  Traoaportatioii  to  mod  ttom  fixm 

B.  Hobllity  on  prMlsct 

1.  tocation  of  parking  lot,  aceaaa  Co  buildinga 

2.  location  of  cafauria*  iNMhrooMa»  flra  axica 

3.  Spaea  for  Mvanant,  condition  of  floors 

C.  Uglitiagt  haat»  himidlty,  vaatilation 

D.  Saaitatioot  ordarlinaaa 
B.    ■6i«a»  vibration 

P.    Haalth  and  accldant  hasarda 
0.   Oehar  piqraieal  faaturaa 

XXX*   ftychosoclal  faaturaa  of  tha  anvirooMnt 

A.    Charactariatiea  of  aaployaaa 


4.   Vhyaically  diaablad 

B.  latarparaonal  ralationa 

1.  laolatad  task  va.  Joint  oparation 

2.  Opportunity  for  convaraation 

3.  Cloaa  va.  occaaional  auparvlaion 

C.  Othar  payehoaoclal  faaturaa 
XV.    Finical  danaada  of  vcnrk  parfotvad 

A.  Sittias  va.  standing 

B.  tii^  raquirad 

C.  Viaual  acuity 

D.  Color  vision 

B«   Othar  sanaary  raquiraaaats 


1. 
2. 
3. 


PradoMlaaat  aga  raags 
MaU  va.  faMU 

Nlaority  group  aa^ban 


380 
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G.  Wiitfic  litUd 

H.  Otter  physical  d— nds 

fftydiolosical  dttaudt  of  nmrk  p%ttoxtmd 

A.  iMft  of  Intollifmit* 

S.  Hraory  and  otter  maUI  dtsMidt 

C.  Frocision  and  otter  proMurM 

D.  itptCiCivitMM  vs.  varloty 

I.  Adsptsbilicy 

F.   Otter  psychologieal  dtasnds 

Psyctelogicsl  roMirds  of  work  porforMd 

A.   Autoaoqr»  frMdoa  of  tetevtor 

S.   tetpoosibllity  vs.  Uck  of  ratpoasibllicy 

C.   Xxsrclss  oi  IttltUtivs,  judpttnc,  crMtivicy 

Dirsct  or  iodirsct  ssrvics  to  otters 
I.   Otter  psychological  rswsrds 


1S5 


SEVEN  STEPS  TO  STAGNATION 

1.  Me'\C  leCR  ONE  IT  1HAT  KAV. 

2.  tfe'RE  NOT  ReU>r  FOR  DMT. 

3.  We're  ooins  all  right  wiihout  it. 

4.  tfe  TRIED  THAT  OKX  BEFORE. 

5.  It  COSTS  TOO  NJCH. 

6.  TWT  IS  NOT  OR  flESPONSmiLm. 

7.  It  JUST  MON't  MORK. 
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THE  Oar-fATK 


Ont  dayt  throofli  tHt  priMval  wood, 
A  ctlf  walktd  hoM,  as  good  calvts  should; 
lut  «ad«  •  tnU  all  btnt  askow, 
A  crookad  trail  as  all  calvta  do. 

tinco  than  two  boiidnd  ytara  Have  flad. 
And,  X  infitr,  tKa  ealf  la  dtad« 
lut  atill  Ka  laft  bahind  hia  trail. 
And  thartVy  lianga  ay  aoral  tala« 

Tha  trail  waa  takan  up  naxt  d«y 
iy  a  lona  dog  that  paaaad  that  way; 
And  than  a  wiia  ball-wathar  ahatp 
Purauad  tha  trail  o*ar  vala  and  ataap. 
And  draw  tha  flock  bahind  hia,  too, 
Aa  good  ball-wtthara  alwaya  do. 

And  ftroii  that  d«y,  o*ar  hill  and  glada. 
Through  thoaa  old  wooda  a  path  waa  cjda; 
And  nof^  mm  wound  in  and  out. 
And  dodgad,  and  tiamad,  and  bant  about 
And  ttttarad  worda  of  righteoua  wrath 
iacauaa  *twaa  auch  a  erooka^  path. 

But  atill  th^  fdllowad— do  not  laugh— 
Tha  firat  nigrationa  of  that  calf. 
And  through  thia  winding  wood-w^y  atalkad, 
Bacauaa  ha  wobbled  whan  ha  walkad. 

Thia  fdraat  path  bacaM  a  lana. 
That  bant,  and  tumad,  and  turnad  acain; 
Thia  crooked  lana  bacaM  a  road, 
Vhara  aaiy  a  poor  horaa  with  hia  load 
Toilad  on  banaath  tha  burning  aun. 
And  travaSad  nam  thraa  nilaa  in  ana. 
And  thua  a  century  and  a  half 
Th^  trod  ttm  footatapa  of  that  calf. 

Tha  yaara  paaaad  on  in  awiftnaaa  flaat, 

Tha  road  bacana  a  village  atreet; 

And  thia,  before  mm  were  aware, 

A  city*a  crowded  thoroughfire; 

And  aoon  the  central  atreet  waa  thia 

Of  a  renowned  netropolia; 

And  MM  two  centuriaa  and  a  half 

Trod  in  the  footatapa  of  that  calf* 
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rm  OKP-mii  (mtiimtd) 


WMmmi  tilt  slfsag  calf  tkmti 
iini        kin  tf%M  jmumf  mmt 
tim  tvaffic     •  tmtUmit. 
A  hmitni  t^mmni  mtm  mf  M 

MM  eaXf  Mtr  tkrtt  ctntiirM  ^aa^* 
llNy  HUmmi  ttill  lilt  cvmM  Miy» 
M  latt  ant  fcanfaai  ytan  a 
Nr  tlM  tMcli  waranca  ia  laait 
Ta  M^^atabliiM  fmatet* 

A  mral  laaaan  tliia  miglit  taacli» 
Mnra  X  artfalM4  aM  caUa^  ta  fraadit 
.  flar  Baa  an  araaa  ta  fa  it  Uiai 
Alaag  tiia  e^f«fB^  •f  tU  aiad» 

wasli  aMay  fras  aaa  ta  aaa 
Ta  4a  iHiat  a^iar  aaa  liava  4aaa» 

tiMy  Mllaw  la  tlia  Wataa  tmlc» 

aat  aai  la»  aal  fortii  aai  tock» 
Aa4  atlll  tliair  Javiaaa  caaraa  paratta» 
Ta  kaaf  ^  pa^  tiwt  atimra  te* 

lat  iMtf  tiM  triaa  aU  waal  fada  laa|li» 
MHa  aaa  tiia  flrat  yrlaa^lttXf ! 
IhT  aaay  tliiagr'tlila"iaaaiiiit  taacli»-» 


lat  X  as  aat  ariaiaai  ta  fvaaeli 


3^4 


A 


tec*  «»M  •  tlM*  tte  MlMls  intiii  tWy  me  4»  niifcf  > 

limit       «Mt  tilt  fW»l/M       %  M»  «»rU**'    9»  tlHf  ItgiBtHi  A 

•^wyagt^gUi^^  mi  ^f»«gt  U^tiiiAtt  tm 

tmth^tf  We     Mie  Mly  yjartH^jSSi  te  flylai  aiA  wm  my  fm 

■cImhI  m4  aIm       tiitMit  fta  •Ner  tm  ftmMm  m« 
m  iM^t  «r         ^  ^  'Mt  vm  Mly  urn  mihmfm  mi^ 
m%t$^  to  iwlMdM    tuc  mrtfi  m  mtytifcU  to  ete  ertnel, 
mMt  mfto4  ikmn  it  -  tte  'Ml. 

nm  ttkkit  •Uft«4  at  tiM  W  •<  tlM  ttoM  to  nmtog,  Wt  liU 
A  MnPWM  kmMiMi  >tcma  tf     asdi       up  vnk  to  Mtoatot* 

Xlm  H«imX  m  wll—r  to  eltofctog  iMil  Im  imtom 
f vMtfttttoa  to  tiM  flftof  ttoM  hImm  ld«  tM^tf  atit  Ms  •tare  fwm 
t^m  u^mi  119  toftttai  •<  fm  Um  ttM-ccy  li  «1m  imligii 

**ClMrtof  8m»m*  itm  mfmrti—  Mi  tlm      C  to  tUiM«i 
ft  to  fiMtoi* 

1km  Mi^      *  yw»li«  ddU  W  m  <ltrt»l1— <  atvmly*  to 
tlM  cltoMaft  ctoM*  Im  Umt  ail  tto  •Umm  ta  tte  toy  af  cIm  ttaa. 
hat  iMtotti  ta  attof  Ida  aiai  aur  to  git  toaea.  ;*Uk  ffftatfcti  tiM 
taadMT* 

At  tto  ta4  af  tto  yatr,  m  A  mtl  ^  toae  ataU  aato  asatad- 
togay  aaU  tai  atoa  na,  tltok  tai  fly  a  Uttto  kai  ^tk^hiitm^t 
wriji  m4  aaa  valaAlatactoa* 


Hm  yralfto  4mm  atisM  aat  aC  adMl  «i4  toaHia  cIm  tat  tovy 
htcwm  tiM  aiitototffattoa  aaalA  aat  mU  tftfttot  mi  WiaiHat  ta 
tiM  carttoiilaa.  tli^  ■firiattiii  tfctir  AUAtaa  u  a  >a<ff  laA 
totor  Jatoti  tto  gffiaii  lini  mi  nn$hm  tm  atan  a  aatetaafal 
yriam  actoal* 


$•  toavto 
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School  of  Edttcmtion  MbrthM—f  rp  UnivCTitv 


THE  FOOE  SCBOUat'S  S€LIIOQOT 

SCttphtn  M.  Cony 
University  of  Chicaio 


lh>  I'm  not  vnty  food  in  tdiool.   This  is  ny  sscond  yssr  in  the 
seventh  gra<Ie*snd  I*n  bigger  end  taller  than  the  other  fcida.  They 
like  ne  all  right,  thought  even  if  I  don't  eay  audi  in  the  echoolrooa, 
becaute  outside  I  csn  tell  th«i  how  to  do  e  lot  of  things.    They  tag 
■e  aronnd  and  thet  eort  of  nakes  up  for  whet  goes  on  in  ediool. 

I  don't  know  why  the  teechers  don't  like  ae.   They  never  have 
very  nudi.   Sceas  like  they  don't  think  you  know  anything  unless 
they  can  naae  the^book  it  coaes  out  of.    I've  got  a  lot  of  books  in 
■y  own  rooa  et  hflae  —  books  like  PopuUr  Science  Mechanical  Encyclo- 
pedia, and  the  Sears'  and  tfard'e  catalogues,  but  I  don't  very  often 
Just  sit  dcwn  and  read  then  through  Uke  they  aake  us  do  in  ediool. 
I  use  ay  books  when  I  want  to  find  eoncthlng  out,  like  whenever  Moa 
buye  anything  eecond-hand  I  look  it  up  in  Sears'  or  tferd'e  first  and 
tell  her  if  ehe'e  getting  etung  or  not.    I  csn  use  the  index  in  a 
hurry  to  find  the  thing  I  want. 

In  ediool,  thought  we've  got  to  learn. whatever  is  in  the  book 
end  I  just  can't  ■«M>rise  the  etuff .    Last  year  I  etayed  after  echool 
every  night  for  two  weeks  trying  to  leem  the  naacs  of  the  Presidents. 
Of  course,  I  know  eoae  of  thm  like  Washington  end  Jefferson  and  Uncoln, 
but  there  aust  have  been  thirty  altogether  and  I  never  did  get  thw 
etraight. 

I'a  not  too  eorry  though  because  the  kids  who  leemed  the  Presidents 
had  to  turn  right  eround  and  leem  ell  the  Vice  Preeidents.    I  m  taking 
the  eeventh  grede  over  but  our  teacher  this  year  isn't  so  interested  in 
the  naMS  of  the  Preeidente.    She  has  us  trying  to  leem  the  uaes  of 
all  the  greet  Aaerican  inventora. 

I  guess  I  just  can't  rastaber  naus  in  history.   Anyway,  this 
year  I've  been  trying  to  leem  about  trucks  because  ay  uncle  owns 
three  end  he  esye  I  can  drive  one  when  I'a  eixteen.    I  alrea^  know 
the  horsepower  and  ntniber  of  foxwerd  end  beckw&rd  speeds  of  twenty* 
eix  Aaericsn  trucks,  eoae  of  thm  Diesels,  snd  I  csn  spot  each  .aake 
e  long  way  off.    It'e  funny  how  that  Diesel  works.    I  started  to  tell 
ay  teacher  about  it  last  tfednesday  in  science  class  when  the  puap  we 
were  using  to  asks  e  vacuua  in  e  bell  jer  got  hot,  but  ehe  eaid  ehe 
didn't  eee  whet  e  Diesel  engine  had  to  do  with  our  esperiaent  on  air 
pressure  eo  I  just  kept  etill.   The  kids  ee«ed  interested  thou^.  I 
took  four  of  thM  eround  to  ay  uncle 'e  garage  ^ter  echool  and  we  esw 
the  aechenic,  Gus,  teerlng  e  big  truck  Diesel  down.    Boy,  does  he  know 
hU  etttfft 
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!•«  not  vtry  p>od  in  geography  either.   They  call  It  economic 
g^greplv  this  year.   Ve*ve  been  atiidyiiig  the  laporte  and  exporta 
of  ChlU  all  week»  but  I  couldn't  tell  you  what  they  are.  H^be 
the  reason  is  1  had  to  aiea  school  yesterday  because  «y  uncle  took 
■e  and  his  trailer  truck  down  state  about  two  hundred  ailes  and  ve 
brought  alaost  ten  tons  of  stock  to  the  Chicago  market. 

He  had  told  mm  where  we  are  going  and  1  had  to  figure  out  the 
hightf^s  to  tAe  and  elso  the  aileage.   He  didn't  do  anything  but 
drive  and  turn  where  1  told  him  to.   Was  that  fun!    1  sat  with  a 
map  in  ay  lap  and  told  his  to  turn  south  or  southeast  or  soae  other 
direction.    We  aade  seven  stops  and  drove  over  five  hundred  wiles 
round  trip.    l*w  figuring  now  what  his  oil  cost  and  also  the  wear 
and  tear  on  the  truck  —  he  calls  it  depreciation  —  so  we'll  know 
how  wuch  we  aade . 

1  even  write  out  all  the  bills  end  send  letters  to  the  faraers 
about  what  their  pigs  and  beef  cattle  brought  at  the  stodc  yards. 
I  only  aade  three  aistakcs  in  ay  letters  last  tiae,  mf  aunt  said  —  . 
all  coaus.    She's  been  through  hi^  school  and  reads  thea  over.  1 
wish  1  could  write  school  thcaes  that  way.    The  last  one  1  had  to 
write  was  on.  "What  a  Daffodil  Thinks  of  Spring."  and  1  Just  couldn  t 
get  going. 

I  don't  do  very  well  in  school  in  arithaetic  either.  Semm  I 
just  can't  keep  ay  wind  on  the  probleas.  Ue  had  one  the  other  day 
Uke  this: 

If  a  57  foot  telephone  pole  falls  across  a  ceaent  highusy 
so  that  17  3/6  feet  extend  froa  one  side  and  14  9/7  feet 
froa  the  other,  how  wide  U  the  hi^ay? 

That  seeaed  to  ae  like  an  awfully  silly  way  to  get  the  width  of  a 
higbii^.    1  didn't  even  try  to  answer  it  because  it'didn't  say 
whether  the  pole  had  fallen  straight  acroas  or  not. 

Even  in  shop  1  don't  get  very  good  gradea.    All  of  us  kids  aade 
a  brooa  holder  and  e  bookend  this  term  and  nine  %reLe  sloppy.    1  just 
couldn't  get  interested.   Moa  doesn't  use  a  brooa  anyaore  with  her 
neu  vacuua  cleaner  and  all  our  books  are  in  the  bookcase  with  glass 
doors  in  the  parlor.    Anyway,  1  wanted  to  aake  an  end  gate  for  ay 
uncle's  trailer  but  the  shop  teacher  said  that  aeant  uaing  aatal  end 
wood  both  and  I'd  have  to  learn  how  to  work  with  wood  first.    1  didn't 
see  why  but  1  kept  still  and  aade  a  tie  rack  at  school  and  the  tail 
gate  after  school  at  mf  uncle's  t«r«t*-  ^  saved  hia  $10. 

Civics  is  hard  for  Be»  too.    I've  been  staying  after  school  trying 
to  learn  the  **Articles  of  Confederation**  for  alaost  a  week  becauae  the 
teacher  said  we  couldn't  be  good  citisens  unless  we  did.    1  really 
tried t  because  I  want  to  be  a  good  citisen.    1  did  hate  to  stay  after 
schoolt  though*  because  of  a  bunch  of  ua  boys  froa  the  south  end  of 
town  have  been  cleaning  up  the  old  lot  across  froa  Taylor's  Kachine 
Sh^  to  aake  a  playground  out  of  it  for  the  little  kids  froa  the 
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HethodUt  heme.    I  aade  the  Jungle  gya  iron  old  pipe  and  the  guys 
■ade  ae  Grand  Hogul  to  keep  the  playground  going.    We  raised  enough 
■oney  collecting  scrap  this  aonth  to  build  a  wire  fence  clear  around 
the  lot. 

Dad  says  I  can  quit  sdiool  when  I*a  fifteen  and  Vm  sort  of 
anxious  to  because  there  are  a  lot  of  things  I  want  to  learn  how 
to  do  and  as  aor  uncle  says,  I*a  not  getting  any  younger. 


Childhood  Education,  Journal  of  the  Assocation  for  Childhood  Education, 
January,  1944. 
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EMPIOYED 


I  VQck  for: 


ERIC 


Biployer 


at 


City 


State 


Job  Title 

2.       enployment  is: 

j    I  mi-TimB    □  Part-TinB 

WDzk  is: 
(    I  Related 


3.   Itf  hourly  rate  is  apixrcKiioately: 
I    I  $1.60  or  less 
I    I  $1.60  to  $2.00 
(    I  $2.00  to  $2.50 
(    I  $2.50  to  $3.00 
I    I  $3.00  or  more 


I    I  Not  related  to  the  training 
I  reoeived.  


Utaoployed 

1.  I    I  I  am  available  for  aiployment. 

I    I  I  am  not  available  for  enployment. 

2.  Q]]  I  am  attoiding  school. 

\    I  I  am  not  attending  sdiool. 


Military 

3.   [[□  X  am  in  the  Military  Service 
^  military  assigxment  is: 
[    I  Related 

I  I  Not  related  to  the  training 
 I  reoeived. 


Please  rate  ths  folloifidng  as:  Above  Average 

School's  Facilities     

Instructor's  Knowledge     

Instructor's  Taachixjg  Ability  _„   

Benefit  of  Ttaining  to  obtain 

job  held  or  sougSxt.   

*^*Por  mrrectlGn  of  nane  anVor  adcbsss  see.^;erse  side*** 


Average       Bekw  Average 
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Pleaae  oogrect  any  eisor  Ia  your  tune  or  addtiess. 


Nane 
Street  i^ddress 


City  Scate  2Ay 


ERIC 


400 
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HAPPy  SmHVAV 


Vou  znteAzd  ou/i  school  to  tzann  a  t/uxdz; 
Vou  obtaimd  thz  ^kltt^  and  had  it  made. 

Vou*vz  been  out  now,  io^  a  tUMz  wkiZz; 
And  wz*d  tikz  to  know  H  now  you  6milz. 

A&  a  nt&uJU  oi  thz  tAoirUng  you  did  Aec&cve; 
U  youK  paycheck  biggz/i,  ,aA  wz  tikz  to  be^eue? 

16  zmptoymnt  btttvi^.  Have  you  madz  it  pay? 
WiJU  you  tM  u&  about  it  wiihout  dzlay? 


Ptejuz  cx)ttfptQJU  and  KzXixnn  thi^  £om,  Okay? 
And  my  you  ftaue  a  Happu  BiAthdaul 


NAME 


.  DATE . 


To  evaluate  and  improve  our  training  programs,  we  need  and  would  appreciate  your  help.  Please,  answer  the 


set  of  questions  that  apply  to  you. 


Thank  You 


Answer  ONLY  if  EMPIOYED 


Answer  ONLY  if  UNEMPLOYED 


*□  Full  Time      □  Part  Time 
Since  contacted  in  October  1970  I  have: 

□  Not  changed  employer  or  job  title. 

□  Not  changed  employer,  but  have 
changed  job  title. 


2. 


1.    My  last  employer  since  leaving  school  was: 


Employer  Name 


Date  left 


New  Job  Title 
□  Changed  employers . 


How  Many 


.time(s). 


Present  Employer's  Name 


City,  State,  Zip 

2.  I  am  Currently  seeking  employment 

□  yes  □  no 

3.  i  feel  the  training  received  at  your  school  was 
helpful  in  my  past  employment. 

□  yes  □  no 


City,  State,  Zip 


4.    I  am  Currently  continuing  my  education. 


Payroll  Job  Title 
After  becoming  employed,  I  received  a  pay  raise. 


Within 


□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 


1  month 
6  months 
12  months 
Over  12 
months 


_  per  hour 
_  per  week 
.  per  month 
.  per  year 


□  yes 

□  In  an  Area 
school 

□  Other  Facility 


□ 
□ 


no 

1  have  hac 
additional 
training 

I  plan  to 
take 

additiona 
training 


3.  I  feel  the  training  received  at  your  school  has 
been  helpful  to  my  employment  and/or  advance* 
ment  in  my  job. 

□  yes  □  no 

4 .  t  am  currently  receiving  (or  have  had)  additional 


Additional  Comments:. 


training. 

□  yes 

□  In  an  Area 
School 

□  By  Employer 

□  Other  Facility 

5.    Additional  Comments:  


□ 
□ 


no 

Plan  to  in 
near  future 


4vl 
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•  ••••        CHA^CE  OF  SI*TUS  fCf^P 


AREA  VOCAf  ICNAL/TEChNICAL  SCHCOL 

OAIE        /  / 

IHIS  iNFORftAIION  REFLECfS  fHE 

SfAftS  OF  THIS  STbOENT  AS  OF  t  10/05/70 

SS    410-72*4074         CHAKIERSt  ^ECCV  L 


HAILING  ACCRESSt  RT  I 

SItMART,  fENNESSEC  37175 


CURREMLV  ENROLLEC  IN  USCE  17.370*  FARNERis  1NC0»'E  fAX  TRAINCn 
CUIiRfcM  LEVEL  OF  rRAlMNCt  &1:PPLc»>EkIARv 


THE  bfACE  I'ROVlOtC  SElUii        TO  BE  USED  fU  (,HAnCE  fHE  STUOCNT'S  RECORU« 
THERE  ARE  THREE  AREAS  SHCMN.  etT  CNIV  CNE  AREA  ^'AV  tt  USEC  TC  SHON  CHANCE  CF  STATUS* 


— -NCN-CONPLETION—- 

REASONS 

1  FCOR  ATTENOANCE      5  RELOCATES         9  PLACEO  IN  OCCuMTICN  TAAINEO  FOR 

2  LACK  CF  PROGRESS    6  FINANCIAL        10  PLACEO  IN  CCCtPATICN  RELATEO  TO  TRAINING 

3  HILITARV  7  OISCIPLIKARV  U  PLACfO  IN  OCCUPATION  NON-RELATEO  TO  TRAINING 

*„ILLNESS  •„CCNTlNbEO  FULL-TIME  IN  SCHOOL  12._0TmEH 

t3».NEVF^  CFFICIALLV  ENROLLEC 


 CCPPLETICN  $TUD«NT*$  OOT  COCC  .._IN|NE  OIGITSI 

 PRFPARATORV  CCPPLETICN   SUPPLEMENTARV  COMPLETION   SECCNOARV  COMPLETION 

IP  PREPARATORV  COMPLETION  CHfCK  ONE  lELOM 
^t^nOifr  UNEMPLOVEO 

I  PLACEC  IN  OCCUPATICN  TRAINFO  FOR  *^ENTEREO  ARMEO  FORCES 

^—FLACEC  IN  OCCUPATICN  RELATEO  TC  TRAINING         5  .CONTINUEC  FULL-TIME   IN  SCHOOL 

3,.-PLACEC  IN  OCCUPATICN  NCN-RELATEC  TO  TRAINING  4^0THER  REASONS  NOT  IN  LAIOR  FORCE 


>  CHANCE  AREA  CF  TR«IN|NG  IIP  THIS  ARCA  IS  USEO,  HOURS  THAINfC  MUST  M  ZCROl 

FROM  USO£  17.3704  FARMER'S  INCOME  TAX 

TO  USOE  
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ERIC  IlirOLilTIC:!  P.DClins 

RIE  -  Research  in  Education 

CUE  -  CuRREOT  Index  to  Jou:jkals  iti  EDUCATicrj 


SPECIAL  COLLECTIOIS 

PACE  -  Projects  to  Advance  Creativity  lu  Education 

funded  by  the  U.S.  OFFICE  OF  EOUCATIOM 

MANPOWER  INDEX 

documents  of  PROJECTS  FUHDEO  BY  THE  OEPARTHEMT  OF 
HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE;  LASOili  HOUSING 
AND  URBAN  DcVELOPKENT;  AGRICULTURE;  DEFENSE;  AND 
THE  OFFICE  OF  ECONOMIC  OPPORTU?1ITY 
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ERIC  CLEARINGHOUSE  ON  VOCATIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 

(VT-ERIC) 


Instructional  Materials 
Research  Reports 
Curriculum  Studies 
Conference  Proceedings 
Information  Analysis  Papers 


MAJOR  PUBLICATIONS: 


Abstracts  of  Instructional  Materials 
IN  Vocational-Technical  Education  (AIM) 

Abstracts  of  Research  and  Related  Materials 
IN  Vocational-Technical  Education  (ARM) 
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vmnm  va  ocwaixom  or  a  Ptomutn 

ui  ACTUAL  mcnct  PWMAiMtt  nwoM  wnss  n  back  xtin  or 
rm  wuomm  omum. 

*(m  utoAL  ooHctrt  or  raocamiiNc  mcumf  cmr  ittsi  xtm) 


omixt  roft  va  total  rMCMmM  (s^iuob  SYmH^oiLKM)  rtocnt 


X.  rMttJM  ttOOGNXnoll 

A.  xBomnis  rmiiM  amd  romium  otiimm 

i.    AMAUrSU  AKD  HRST  TWTAnVK  KtXGN 

*c.  oisxoi  srsTiM  rom»  Mtmow*  m  oonplbte  srscirzcAXXOMS 
cotttaxoN  or  T$miscnm  fwxm  mots 

n.    UffLOCNTArXOII  AMt  nSTIN  ACCmAKCS 

XX.  ACctrTAMa  or  uomumc  mmc 

A.    XMS1ALLATX0II  AMD  AOATTATXOII  Or  fYSTIN  TO  IMVimMn 

».  ooHPLmty  ortMnoMAL  systim  mn  cncu  amo  BALAVcn 

€•    HAXltTIMAMCS  OT  SVSTIN 

0.  tmana  oomaxoNt*  imovMm»  HODxrxatxoiis 
t.  ttoom  PRoctttTics  Aim  ncisxons  xy  a  rKmuu  muiual 

XXX.  OtSOLESCnCE 

mow  ItmilTIOM  AMD/OR  ctsnvcTxoii 


tMrvnnm  or  rncRAitmic 

THE  ABT  or  mOCUIG  THE  rLAM  ICft  TU  tOLUTXQII  Or  A  rMiLEM  TO 

NACNim  siiisxtu  xiimiicnoM»  u  ooiMniic^  t«  ait  or  tillxiig 
A  cotruTtft  umr  to  do  and  mi  to  do  it. 
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NASHVILLE  STATE  TECHNICAL  INSXITVIE 
SELECTED  JOB  DESCKimOMS 


COHPUTER  PROCRAmER-^SENIOR 

CAPABLE  OF  GEMESATIHG  AND  HAimAXimiC  SOPHIsnCATED  OPERAXIIIC 
SYSTEMS  PROGRAMS.    HAS  THOROOGH  KMOULEDGE  OF  BOTH  HARDUARE  AMD 
SOFTWARE  SYSTEMS.    IS  CAPABLE  OF  WRITING  USER  ROUTINES  TO  MODIFY 
OR  EXTEND  CAPABILITIES  OF  STANDARD  PROGRAMfING  SYSTEMS.  MUST 
BE  SELF-SUFFICIENT  IN  ALL  ASPECTS  OF  JOB  PERFORMANCE.  DIRECTS 
OTHERS  IN  PERFORMANCE  OF  THEIR  WORK.    MUST  HAVE  DEMONSTRATED 
OUTSTANDING  PERFORMANCE  AS  A  COMPUTER  PROGRAMfEk— ADVANCED. 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMER— ADVANCED 

CAPABLE  OF  DEVELOPING  AND  IMPLEMENTING  SOUND  COMPUTER-BASED 
APPLICATIONS  POR  ALL  DEPARTMENTS  WITHIN  THE  ORGANIZATIONS. 
CAPABLE  OF  MAINTAINING  EXISTING  COMPUTER  PROGRAMS.    HAS  THOROUGH 
KNOWLEDGE  OF  PROGRAMONG  SYSTEMS  AVAILABLE  POR  CURRENTLY 
INSTALLED  SYSTEMS.    MUST  BE  SELF-SUFFICIENT  IN  ALL  ASPECTS  OF 
JOB  PERFORMANCE.    OCCASIONALLY  DIRECTS  OTHERS  IN  PERFORMANCE 
OF  THEIR  WORK.    MUST  HAVE  KMONSTRATED  OUTSTANDING  PERFORMANCE 
AS  A  COMPUTER  PROGRAMMER— EXPERIENCED  OR  COMPUTER  PROGRAWfER— 
COLLEGE,  TECHNICAL. 

COMPUTER  PROCRAmER— EXPERIENCED 

MIST  HAVE  DEMONSTRATED  ABILITY  IN  PREPARING  PM>GRAMS,  FLOWCIARTS, 
DOCUMENTATION  AND  OPERATOR  INSTRUCTIONS  POR  A  MAJOR  APPLICATION. 
MUST  HAVE  CONVERTED  AND  IMPLEMENTED  A  MAJOR  APPLICATION  SUCCESS- 
FULLY.   HAS  DEMONSTRATED  ABILITY  TO  WORK  EFFECTIVELY  WITH  ALL 
LEVELS  OF  PERSONNEL.  GENERALLY  WORKS  ON  A  SELF-SUFnCIENT  BASIS 
WITH  OCCASIONAL  GUIDANCE  AND  ASSISTANCE  FROM  MORE  SENIOR  AND 
EXPERIENCED  PROGRAMMERS.    MUST  HAVE  DEMONSTRATED  SATISFACTORY 
PERFORMANCE  AS  A  BEGINNING  PROGRAMIER  IN  ANY  AVAILABLE  JOB 
CATEGORY. 

COHPUTER  PROGRAMMER— BEGINNING,  COLLEGE,  TECHNICAL 

MUST  HAVE  BS  OR  BA  IN  MATHEMATICS,  STATISTICS,  ECONOMIC  ANALYSIS. 
INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEERING  OR  REUTED  DEGREES.    MUST  SCORE  60  OR 
ABOVE  ON  THE  IBM  PROGRAItfING  APTITUDE  TEST.    MUST  BE  CAPABLE  OF 
PROGRESSING  IN  AT  LEAST  (HIE  AREA  OF  THE  OPERATION. 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMfER— BEGINNING,  COLLEGE,  NON-TECHNICAL 

MUST  HAVE  BS  OR  BA  IN  NON-TECHNICAL  COURSE  OR  smv,  PREFERABLY 
BUSINESS,  MANAGEMENT,  HNANCE,  MONEY  AMD  BANKING  OR  SUCH  RELATED 
DEGREE     MUST  SCORE  60  OR  ABOVE  ON  IBM  PROGRAMfING  APTITUDE  TEST. 
MUST  BE  CAPABU  OF  PROGRESSING  IN  AT  LEAST  ONE  AREA  OF  THE 
OPERATION. 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMIER— BEGINNING,  NON-OOLLEGE,  TRAINED 

HAS  COMPLETED  A  RECOGNIZED  COURSE  OF  COHPUTKc  INSTRUCTION  THAT 
INaUDES  PROGRAMMING,  FLOWCHARTING,  DOCUMENTAHON,  JOB  TIMING, 
BASIC  PROCEDURES  AND  CONSOLE  OPERATION  ON  S/STEM  WITH  CPU,  READER, 
PUNCH,  PRINTER,  MAGNETIC  TAPE  AND/OR  MAGNETIC  DISK.    HAS  SCORED 
60  OR  ABOVE  ON  THE  IBM  PROGRAMIER  APTITUDE  TEST. 
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oraimoHS  SHipr  supEnnsot 

SOFEmSESt  TtAIMS  AM)  DUECTS  AOVAIiCED  AND  BEGIBVnC  OOMmER 
OPEUIORS  n  T8E  PERfOIHUKZ  OF  THEIt  1I0IK«    CAPABLE  OP  OPEIAIIliC 
ALL  IMSTATXEP  OOHPUm  BQUIPMEMl  OH  ALL  DAXA  PB0CESSI1I6  JOBS. 
ASS0IES  THAT  ALL  HOBK  AVAUABLE  IS  PBDCBSSED  ON  AR  EFHCIEinr 
AMD  TDKLT  SCEEDUtX.  ASSDtES  1BAI  ALL  COIgUIEU  HOIK  IS 
PBOPBBLT   BALAHCED  TO  COMIBOLS  AID  PBOVEILT  DISTBIBIIIED  10  SCHE- 
DULED BEdPUnS.    ASSDIES  OAT  ALL  EQUXPIOR  IS  IH  PK>PEB 
OPEBAXIHG  OOHDinOlt. 

coinrrEB  opebaiob— advanced 

CAPABLE  OP  OPEBAtINC  ALL  TNSTALT.m  OOlffDTEB  EQUIPMENT  ON  ALL 
DATA  PBOCESSING  JOBS.    W»K5  ON  A  SELP-DIBECIED  BASIS.  ASSUMES 
FULL  BESPOHSIBILm  FCtt  ASSIGNED  OPEBATIOMS. '  BESOLVES  ALL 
PBDBLEMS  BELATED  TO  HIS  UOK.    OCCASIONALLY  DIBECIS  THE  HOBK  . 
AND  TBAINING  OF  LESS  EXPERIENCED  OPEBAIOBS  AS  DIBECTED  BT  THE 
SHIFT  SUPEBVISOB* 

COirUTBB  0PEBAIOBr*BECINNING 

HAS  EXPBESSED  AN  INTEBEST  IN  THIS  TXPE  OF  HOBK.    HAS  SOOBED  50 
OB  ABOVE  ON  THE  IBM  PR06BAMIEB  APTITUDE  TEST.    PBEFEBABLT  HAS 
TBAINtNG  OB  EXPEBIENCE  OB  OMffUIEB  EQUIPHSNT  OB  BELATED  EQUIP- 
MENT. 


SYSTEM  DESIGN  ANALYST 

POSSESSES  VIDE  BACXCBDWD  OF  BUSINESS  TBAINING  OB  EXPEBIENCE  IN 
MOST  NAJOB  BUSINESS  APPLICmONS.    HAS  ADVANCED  KNOHLEDGE  OF 
ACOOnmNG  AND/OB  DATA  PB0CBSSIN6  ACCOUNTING  APPLICATIONS.  IS 
CAPABLE  OF  DOOBBNTING  BXZSTIN6  SYSTEM*  ANADTZING  SYSTEM  BEQUIBE- 
MENIS  AND  DESIGNINC  NEH  OB  BEVISED  SYSTEM  TO  BEST  MEET  THE  BE- 
QUIBEIBHIS.    MUST  BE  SBLP-SUFFICIEHT  IN  ALL  ASPECTS  OF  JOB 
jfEBPOBttNCE.    DIBECIS  THE  ACTIVITIES  OF  OIHEBS  IN  DAXA  GAIHEBING, 
ANALYSIS  PBBPABATION  AND  IMPLEMENTATION  OP  NEN  OB  BEVISED  SYSTEM. 
CONSULTS  WITH  KEY  MAMAOMENT  PEOPLE  TO  DBTEBMINE  PBASIBILm  OP 
NEN  PBOJBCTS. 
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The  SPAN  PUN  Chart  was  devised  by  the  office  of  the  Dean  of  Women  at  Purdue  University  to 
assist  woMn  students  to  think  seriously  about  their  long-term  plans  and  to  diagram  on  a 
Lifeline  Chart  what  she  would  like  her  own  life  pattern  to  be  in  terns  of  education,  career, 
marriage  and  family.    Until  recently,  "...and  she  was  married  and  lived  happily  ever  after- 
ward  has  signaled  the  accomplishment  of  a  %foman*s  life  goals  and  the  end  of  any  necessity 
to  plan  further.    From  that  point,  somewhere  in  her  early  twenties,  she  just  'Vent  along" 
with  whatever  came  up.    But  the  patterns  of  women's  lives  have  been  changing. 

This  chart  can  help  YOU  make  education,  marriage  and  career  plans  for  your  full  lifespan— 
all  74  years  of  it.    How  does  your  anticipated  lifeline  compare  with  that  of  the  average 
American  woman  today? 


AN  AVERAGE  AMERICAN  WOMAN'S  LIFELINE 


4 — \ — H 


21 


35 


THE  AVERAGE  WOMAN  Of  35 
HAS  30  EMPLOYABLE 
YEARS  BEFORE  HER 


I    I  I  I  I 


TODAY: 


20)  25 

AVERAGE  AGE 
WOMEN  MARRY 


37 


30 
I 
I 

30  35 

LAST  AVERAGE 
CHILD  AGE 
BORN  LAST 
CHILD 
IN  SCHOOL 


I 
I 

♦ 

45-4B 

LAST  CHILD 
THROUGH 
HIGH  SCHOOL 
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The  life  expectancy  of  a  girl  bom  in  1964  is  H  years;  in  1920  it 
was  55  years; 

9  out  of  10  girls  will  work  somejLime  during  their  UiitBi  they  are 
likely  to  work  at  lesst  25  years  outside  their  home; 

Over  5  million  students  are  enrolled  in  American  colleges  and 
universities;  2»621,000»  or  40Z»  are  women; 

In  1968,  423;  of  all  women  were  in  the  Inhor  force;  in  1920  only 
232  were  working 


NEW  PATTERNS  OF  un[^|r^>S  T.TVES 

LIFE  PATTERNS  OF  MODERM 
WOMEN  INCLUDE ! 

School 

Work  and/or  Marriage 

Raising  a  family  <snd  increasingly 
continuing  to  work  by  choice  or  necessity) 

Return  to  work  when  youngest  child  is  in 
school 

(This  Span  Plan  Chsrt  information  is  pro- 
vided by  courtesy  of  the  Office  of  the  Dean 
of  Women,  Purdue  University,  T^fayette, 
Indiana  47907.) 


THE  AVERAGE  AMERICAN  WOMAN  IN^970 


THE  SIGNIFICANT  FACTS 

21  ...  Average  age  women  marry  (about 

half  of  today's  women  are  married 
by  age  21) 
3.3...  Average  number  of  children 
30  ...  Average  age  last  child  born 
35  ...  Average  age  last  chilrl  in  school 
45-48.  Last  child  through  high  school 
Average  woman  worker  is  age  39  and  married 
30  million  women  (2  out  of  5  workers)  are 
in  labor  force 

3  out  of  5  working  women  are  married  and 

living  with  their  husbands 
Prediction  is  made  that  by  1980,  36  million 

women  will  be  in  the  labor  force 
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U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OP  UUK>R 
Wage  and  Labok  Stanoarm  AOMiNitniATiON 

WOMKN*S  MIREAU 
WASHINOTON,  D.C.  2tt10 


nonjM  OP  w  muui  mm 

9>  Tmxv  of  FrofTtM 


«0V 


39  jMrs  old.  26  xm»  olA. 

imxxAL  maoB 

Nftrrltd  tad  living  vlth  ter  hoMad.  Singlt. 

OOCOPAfXOV 

Nott  lilBtly  to  b«  •  elorical  voxter.  liodt  UMy  to  bo  •  flMteqr  vozkor 

or  otter  oforativo. 


Nuqr  otter  ipomb  in  oorvieo  voxk  Otter  l«x«»  noteri  of  ifOMB  in 

oatoido  tte  ham,  ftetozy  or  eloriool^  yrivato  teoMteld, 

otter  opoxotlto  ymkp  and  pro*  and  Hm  voxk. 
fOMioaal  or  taeteical  voxk* 

libout  yto  iadiTidoal  oeeopatioaa  OoeuyatiOBal  dMiea  axtrMoly  14altod* 
optn  to  ter. 

isuciszonai  iosAZMK 

fli|^  iote^  fxadaata  vith  aeaa  col«  OaXy  I  oat  of  5  I7*PMX^oIda  ia 

lofi  or  poat*aacoadax7^adMoI  tte  popaXatioa  a  td^  aoteol 

adaeation  •  gxadaato  • 

LABOR  lOKB  PAntdPiOXOV 

AlBoat  telf  lk9  yarcaat)  of  aU  Laaa  tten  oat* foortli  (ft3  ioioaiit)  of 

18  to  61^  yoart  of  aga  in  aU  imm  fiO  to  A  yaaxa  of  agi 


tte  labor  fovea.  in  tte  labor  forea. 

Noat  qpt  to  te  mkiag  at  agi  80  to  Moat  aft  to  te  iiDskli«  at  agi  ao  to 

A  {51  paretnt).  fiV  (36  yareant). 

Labor  forea  participation  rata  drop-  Artioipation  rata  dropping  at  ago 

ping  at  agi  25  and  riaing  again  25>  daoraaaii«  ataadilp>  and  adj 

at  ago  35  to  a  aaeood  paak  of  5^  18  pareant  at  ago  ^5  to 
pareont  at  ago     to  5«. 

Can  aqpaet  to  voxk  2l^  to  31  »pra  yoara  Laaa  tban  1  oat  of  avoxy  5  (18  paroant) 

at  ago  35*  vcMtt  3$  to  61^  paara  of  agi  U  tte 

later  forea. 

Hi  70-m 
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VT  016  569 

AN  ASSrSSWPNT  OF  W  I SCJNS  I  N« S_ PROFE SSJONAL 
PERSONNEL   QEVtlCPMFNf  PROGRAM  FQR"  vdCATTCNAL 
EDUCATION. 

WISCONSIN  UNIV.,   MADISON.  DEPT.  OF 
EDUCATIONAL  ADMINISft^ATTON. 
MF   AVAILABLE    IN  VT-tRIC  SET. 
PUB  DATE  -  n  ft)P. 


DESCRIPTORS  -  'VOCATIONAL  EOUCATIUN; 
'•^PRUFESSIUNAL  personnel;  *MANPywER 
DEVbLCPMENT  ;  *PR6grAM  EVALUAT  ION;"  *TtACHER 
EDUCATION;   ENROLLMENT  PRO JEC TI UNS;_  MANPOWER 
NtfcCS;   TABLES  (DATA};   CAREER  EDUCATION 
IDENTIFIERS  -  WISCONSIN 


ABSTRACT  -  PRESENTED   IN  THIS   REPORT   IS  A 
DISCUSSION  OF  THE  NEED  FOR  THE ' PROFESS  ION AL 
DEVELOPMENT  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  TEACHERS. 
IN  ESTABLISHING  THIS  NEED  FOR  TEACHER 

EDUCATION  PROGRAMS,  MENTION  IS  MADE  OF  NEW  

STAFFING  AND  SCHEDULING  ARRANGEMENTS,  THE 
EFFECT   OF  CHANGING  TECHNOLOGY  ON  TEACHER 
CQNPETENCY,   ANC  THE  PREPARATION  OF  TEACHtRS 
FUR  STUDENTS  WITH  SPECIAL  NEEDS.  ThTTEPORT — 

SPECIAL  ATTENTION  TO  MANPOWER  AND 
ENROLLMENT  PROJECT  IONS , "^  PROFESS  I  CML 
PE'^JO^^H- _3Ey^lPEMENTS  AND  SOURCES,   AND  STATE- 
PLAN  PRCVISICNT'FUR  personnel  OlvEL CPME NT. 
AMCNG  THE  CCNCLUSIONS  OF  THIS  REPORT  ARE:  (I) 

EVIDENCE   INDICATES  THAT  THERE  WILL  BE  A  

^il'^UN^i'^G  DEMAND  FOR  VOCATIONAL    TEACHERS  AT 
BOTH  THE  Tost- SECONMRY" And  S'ECCWDARY  LEVELS, 
L^llHE  PRACTICE  OF  RECRUITING  POST-SECCNOAR Y 
TEACHERS  FRCM  BUSINESS "AND  INDUSTRV   IS         '  ' 
APPROPRIATE  AND  SHOULD  CONTINUE,   AND  (3)  THE 

INTERNSHIP  PftiViDED  THRDUGH  THfc  tCuCAllCN  

PROFESSIONS  DEVELOPMENT  ACT  FUNDS  IS  HIGHLY 
CC^'MENDABLE.'  A  MAJUR  RECOMMENDATTCIT  FS  Th AT  ^ 
PRESERVICE   PROGRAMS  ^HOUL 0  C ON T I N U E  TC  BE 
DEVELOPED  WITH  PRATICULAS' EMPHASIS  "ON  WAYS  W 
PROVIDING  TEACHERS  FOR  NEW  AND  EXPANDING 
OCCUPATIONAL  AREAS.  US)  '  — 
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INATING  IT  POINTS  OF  VIEW  OR  OPIN- 
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Catagory 

Raprasantativa  of  local  aducational 
agancy. 

Raprasantativa  of  School  Boards. 


Raprasanting  stata  induatrial  and  acononic 
davalopB«nt  agancy. 

Faailiar  with  vocational  naads  and 
problams  of  oMinaganant  and  labor. 

Parson  having  spacial  knovladga  and  axpari- 
anca  who  is  not  involved  in  adainistration 
of  state  or  local  vocational  progras. 

Representative  of  general  public,  knowl- 
edgeable aboat  the  poor  and  disadvantaged. 

Paailiar  irith  vocational  needs  and  prob- 
lane  of  flMmaganant  and  labor. 

Familiar  with  vocational  needs  and  prob- 
lems of  management  and  labor. 

Representative  of  manpower  and  vocational 
education  agancies  in  stata  and  CAMPS. 

Represantativa  of  community  and  Junior 
collegas. 

Familiar  with  vocational  education  programa 
including  comprehensive  secondary  schools. 

Familiar  with  administration  of  stata  and 
lr>cal  vocation  programa. 

Representative  of  community  and  Junior 
colleges. 

Representative  of  manpower  and  vocational 
agancies  in  state  and  CAMPS. 

Person  with  special  knowledge  with  respect 
to  special  educational  needs  of  physically 
and  mentally  handicapped. 

Representing  school  systems  with  large  con- 
centration of  academically,  socially,  eco- 
nomically, and  culturally  disadvantaged 
students. 

Representing  school  systems  with  large  con- 
centration of  academically,  socially, 
economically,  and  culturally  disadvantaged 
students. 
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PREFACE 


The  clmlleage  of  preparing  professional  personnel  for  vocational 
education  Is  perhaps  greater  at  this  tlM  than  at  any  other  point  In  history. 
This  fact  grows  out  of  the  Increasing  expectations  of  vocational  and  technical 
education.    Vocational  educators  can  no  longer  rest  with  the  mission  of  the 
peat  In  which  they  were  charged  with  providing  occupational  training  In  a 
reUtlvely  few  occupational  areas.   Rather >  they  mat  accept  the  mission  of 
the  present  day  which  spells  out  the  need  to  prepare  people  for  all  occupa* 
tlons  of  leas  than  baccalaureate  level  and  further  to  serve  the  occupational 
education  needs  of  all  Individuals.    In  addition^  the  cry  la  being  heard  to 
bring  about  changes  In  the  whole  educational  system  to  make  the  curriculum 
more  relevant  to  the  occupational  world  where  most  Individuals  will  of 
necessity  have  to  find  success  In  order  to  becoma  economically  sufficient. 
This  suggests  also  a  more  adequate  program  of  guidance  and  career  orientation 
In  order  that  both  youth  and  adults  will  be  better  able  to  mke  realistic 
career  choices. 

These  cballengea  suggest  a  system  £or  preparing  professional  personnel 
which  must  be  broader  In  scope  than  the  aye  tern  of  the  past>  both  In  terms  of 
occupational  areas  and  of  pecple  to  be  served.    It  must  be  more  flexible  In 
that  It  should  make  provlalon  for  easy  assimilation  of  peraonnel  from  the 
professions  and  from  business  and  Industry  Into  the  system. 

The  writer  wishes  to  acknowledge  the  complete  cooperation  received 
from  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction^  the  State  Board  of  Vocational 
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«iid  Technical  Education,  the  Znatltutlont  of  Higher  Education  and  local 
vocational  education  personnel  In  providing  data.  Also,  recognition  should 
be  given  to  Professor  Jsms  Hoeh  of  the  Departaent  of  Educational  Adalnls- 
tratlon  and  several  graduate  assistants  «ho  participated  In  various  phases 
of  data  collection. 

Herle  B.  Strong 
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CHIkPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION^ 


Th«  adequate  training  of  teachers  for  vocational  education  was  seen 
iaperative  to  tbe  success  of  vocational  education  prognas  by  early 
leaders  in  the  field.   Although  wMUf  accoaplistaMnts  can  be  identified  in 
conteaporary  vocational  education  progress,  the  problea  of  providing  ade> 
quately  trained  teachers  and  other  professional  personnel  rMMtni  «aong  the 
■ost  critical  areas  of  consideration  in  the  expansion  of  vocational  and 
technical  prograas. 

The  prdblea  has  becoM  sore  coaplex  as  the  role  of  vocational  edu> 
cation  has  been  expanded.   Early  prograas  of  vocational  education,  encouraged 
by  the  Saith-Hughes  Act  of  1917,  vere  related  to  agriculture,  hoae  econoaics, 
and  trade  and  industrial  occupations.   The  role  of  vocational  education  vas 
gradually  expanded  by  succeeding  federal  legislation  until  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963,  which  provided  that  training  be  aade  available  for 
all  occupations  not  requiring  a  baccalaureate  degree  and  e^hasised  serving 
the  occupational  educational  needs  of  all  individuals.   This  eaphasis  iaplies 
the  provision  of  a  broader  range  of  prograas  in  teras  of  occupations  and  in 
tens  of  levels  of  instruction  in  order  to  aceooapdate  the  broad  range  of 
abilities  and  interests  of  youth  and  adults. 

The  Vocational  Education  Aaendaents  of  1968  provUed  resources  for  a 
great  expansion  in  vocational  and  technical  prograas  and  eanarked  funds 


For  this  introduction  the  author  has  drawn  heavily  froa  Merle  E.  Streng, 
"Training  of  Teachers,"  THE  BNCYCLOPBDU  OT  EDUCATION,  1971,  Voluae  9, 
pp.  480-486. 


for  th«  •xpttMlott  of  prognuM  for  particular  groupa  aueh  aa  tba  dlaadvaacagcd 
and  th«  haikdlcappad  (until  recently  thaae  groupa  wart  not  conaldarad  a 
raaponalblllty  of  vocational  aducation).    Leglalation  haa  alao  placad  ai^haaia 
on  aavaral  othar  prograa  diaanaiona.  Including  tha  occupational  aapacta  of 
guidance  and  counaaling,  orientation  to  the  world  of  work,  occupation  explora- 
tion, cooperative  education,  work-atudy  prograaa.  Job  placeMnt,  and 
follow-up. 

It  ahould  be  pointed  out  that  the  problea  of  providing  vocational 
education  teachera  prior  to  1965  waa  related  prlaarily  to  the  poat-aecondary 
level,  since  prior  to  the  Vocationiii  Education  Act  of  1963  little  eaphaaia 
waa  placed  on  vocational  education  at  the  aecondary  level.  • 

In  reaponae  to  the  need  for  a  mof  sophiaticatod  labor  force  owing 
to  expanding  technology,  the  growth  of  vocational  and  technical  prograaa  at 
the  poafhlgh-achool  level,  particularly  In  Junior  and  1 1— mlij  collegea, 
haa  b«an  phenoaenal.   Thia  growth  will  continue  aa  the  Job  aarket  continues 
to  require  Increaaing  mabera  of  the  labor  force  Co  have  training  at  thia 
higher  level.   Vocational  prograaa  have  alao  continued  to  serve  large 
nuabera  of  adulta  in  need  of  retraining.   Thia  need  haa  been  aagnif  led  by 
the  introduction  of  new  aaterlala,  aethoda,  and  equlpaent  into  the  Job 
aaricet. 

The  challenge  of  providing  adequately  trained  teachera  for  vocational 
and  technical  education  eouraea  la  very  great  becauae  of  the  variety  of 
occupations,  levela,  and  cypea  of  Institutions  in  w;-.ich  prograaa  are  offered 
and  becauae  of  the  range  of  abilitiea  and  agea  of  Individuala  to  be  aerved. 
The  problem  la  coapounded  by  the  fact  that  teacher  education  prograaa  of  the 
traditional  type  have  not  always  been  appropriate  for  the  kinds  of  teachera 
needed  in  vocational  education. 
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l«tpOMlblllty  of  St«t«  Boards 

The  bMlc  vocatlOMl  oducatloa  logltUtloa,  tho  SBlth-Ha|ti««  Act  of 
1917,  ifhldi  •pproptiatod  om  ■lllleo  dolUn  aaaually  for  trocatlonal  tMcbor 
•doeatlOQ  la  iaportant  not  only  aa  hlatortcal  backgrouad  bat  alao  bacauaa 
tha  act  aatabllalMd  a  phlloaophy  and  a  pattam  of  oparatlon  in  irocatlonal 
adueatlott  and  vocational  taachar  aducatlon  whldi  haa  paralatad  throng  tha 
yaara.   ladi  auceaadlnt  irocatlonal  aducatlon  act  up  to  and  Ineludlnt  tha 
vocational  Idueatlon  iaMndaanta  of  1968  raflactad  thraa  baalc  prlndplaa 
that  first  appaarad  in  tha  anltb-nigbM  Act:   flrat,  that  tha  aUta  boaxd 
■uat  davilop  a  plan  to  ba  apprevad  at  tha  fadaral  Icval,  a  plan  Indicating 
tha  atata*a  ach«M  for  providing  vocational  aducatlon  and  Including  infoma- 
tlon  on  Instructional  paraonnal;  aacond,  that  rasponslblllty  for  tha  prepa- 
ration of  tMdiara  and  other  vocational  aducatlon  paraonnal  and  tha 
aatabllslaant  of  •Iniawi  quallflcatlona  ara  rasponslbllltlaa  of  tht  atata 
board;  and  third,  that  fadaral  funda  undar  aach  of  tha  acta  can  ba  apant 
for  taadiar-t raining  purposes. 

Mature  of  Training 

Om  of  thtt  ttrMftht  of  vocational  odttcatloii  hat  baan  Ita  ability  to 
kaap  opaa  ouaacooa  aourcaa  of  taaehara*   Pull^tlaa  taaebara  of  asrlcttltttra^ 
hoM  acoQOttlcap  and  offlca  occupatloaa  (bualnata  aducatlon)  ara  praparad 
througli  baccalauraata  prograu*   Full*tlaa  taaebara  In  trada  and  Induatrlal 
aducatlon.  In  contxaatp  ara  of  tan  racrultad  fro»  tba  occupation  for  which 
training  It  to  ba  glvan*   Tha  aalactlon  crltarla  for  thaaa  taaebara  aaphaalaa 
compatanca  and  tuccaaa  In  tha  oca^tlon  rathar  than  tha  conflation  of  a 
dagraa«   Taaebara  for  haalth  occupations  usually  ara  racrultad  froB  tha 
occupatloaap  In  which  caaa  thay  hava  aat  tha  dagraa  or  othar  training 
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MqulrwtQts  of  th%  occupations  and  hold  llconsos  if  such  art  roqulred.  In 
tbo  caso  of  tMchon  for  highly  tochnlcal  occupntlono,  taphasls  Is  again 
placad  on  thalr  auccaaa  In  tha  occupation.   Typically,  thoaa  racrultad  have 
had  foiMl  training  cppropriata  for  auccaaa  in  thalr  field.   Thla  training 
Bight  include  a  dagraa  in  anginearing  or  an  aaaociata  dagraa  in  a  technical 
field.   Often,  houever,  theae  teachera  have  not  had  ai^  couraea  related  to 
learning  theory  or  teaching  aathodology. 

The  diallenge  of  teadier  training  la  laagnif  led  by  the  large  nuaher  of 
part-tiaa  teachera  required,  particularly  in  adult  prograaa,  which  coapriae 
aa  auch  aa  50  percent  of  the  vocational  education  enrollsMnt.    In  addition, 
it  haa  been  the  practice  to  aUff  adult  prograM  with  apeciallata  recruited 
frcai  buaineaa,  industry,  agriculture,  health,  and  other  related  fielda. 
Except  for  thoaa  vho  enter  teaching  with  a  degree  in  education,  the  Initial 
thxuat  of  teacher  training  in  vocational  education  ia  to  provide  teaching 
end  other  educational  akilla  neceaaary  to  «aet  certification  requircMnta 
and  iaprove  teaching  efficiency. 

In  addition  to  recruiting  teachera  ftom  aany  aourcea,  a  aacond  iapor- 
tent  diaanaion  of  vocational  teadier  educetlon  la  the  upgrading  of  teachera 
in  ^eaa  of  the  content  and  akilla  related  to  the  particular  occupations  they 
are  teaching.   This  dimension  haa  becoae  increaaingly  important  aa  the  rate 
of  change  in  occupetlona  ref lecta  the  accelerated  rate  of  technological 
change. 

The  general  education  needa  of  regular  teachera  are  alao  iaportant 
for  vocational  teachera.   Although  aany  vocational  teachera  who  are  recruited 
lack  baccalaureate  or  higher  degreea,  they  are  encouraged  to  cooplete  degreea. 
Aa  a  result,  the  nunber  of  degrees  held  by  vocational  teadiera  who  have  been 
in  the  field  a  nuai>er  of  yeara  coapares  favorably  with  thoaa  of  teechera  in 
other  fields. 
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Vocational  Categories 

Teachers  of  vocational  education  are  usually  identified  by  the  service 
area  of  their  coiiq>etency— for  example,  agriculture,  distributive  occupations, 
or  health  occupations.    In  the  writing  and  inplenentation  of  the  Smith-^Hughes 
Act  of  1917,  the  early  leaders  in  vocational  education  sensed  an  inadequacy 
in  the  structure  and  methods  of  the  training  programs  of  that  day  and  em- 
phasized several  categories  of  vocational  teachers,  while  the  states  developed 
certification  requirements  by  service  area.    Although  modifications  have  been 
made,  certification  requirenents  and  teacher  education  programs  are  for  the 
most  part  identified  according  to  a  service  category* 

Agricultural  Occupations 

Traditionally,  all  teachers  in  agriculture  have  come  through  the 
teacher  education  programs  provided  in  the  land-grant  colleges.    These  pro- 
grams are  located  within  colleges  or  d^artments  of  iigriculture  and  have 
strong  ties  to  colleges  or  departments  of  education.    Prior  to  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963  instruction  in  agriculture  was  direct'^d  toward  preparing 
youth  and  adults  for  production  agriculture  or  toward  upgrading  their  skills 
in  this  area.    Typically,  farm  boys  who  had  taken  agriculture  programs  in 
high  school  were  recruited  for  these  programs. 

The  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  brought  new  challenges  to  tra* 
ditional  programs.    The  task  of  preparing  instructional  personnel  became 
more  complicated  than  under  previous  legislation  because  the  act  broadened 
the  responsibility  to  provide  training  to  all  persons,  including  the  dis- 
advantaged and  handicapped,  and  for  all  occupations  not  considered  to  be 
professional.    In  addition  to  curriculum  changes  in  college  programs,  oppor* 
tunities  are  now  being  provided  for  cooperative  experiences  in  business  and 
industry. 


Business  and  Office  Occupations 

Programs  in  the  area  of  business  and  office  occupations  became 
eligible  for  federal  support  under  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963« 
The  system  of  teacher  education  in  business  education  at  this  time  was 
similar  to  that  in  general  education.    Although  at  present  these  teachers 
continue  to  teach  courses  that  enable  youth  to  become  employable,  teacher 
education  programs  need  to  expand  in  order  to  provide  instruction  in  a 
broader  range  of  office  occupations,  including  those  related  to  data  pro* 
ceasing*    Several  states,  in  addition  to  making  significant  curriculum 
changes  in  teacher  education  programs,  have  made  provisions  for  recruiting 
teachers  from  the  business  world,  particularly  for  such  programs  as  data 
processing  in  post-»secondary  institutions.    Significant  efforts  have  also  been 
made  in  providing  in-service  activities  for  business-education  teachers  to 
upgrade  their  office-related  skills. 

Distributive  Occupations 

The  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  broadened  the  states'  authority 
to  provide  preparatory  programs  in  distributive  education  in  addition  to  the 
cooperative  programs  between  the  schools  and  distributive  businesses  (both 
wholesale  and  retail)  irtiich  had  been  provided  previously.    This  act  has  made 
possible  and  encouraged  an  expansion  in  the  size  and  number  of  distributive 
teacher  education  programs.    In  general,  however,  these  programs  appear  to 
be  understaffed  and  underdeveloped  to  meet  the  need  for  teachers  in  a  field 
with  a  rapidly  expanding  labor  force.    Full-time  teachers  usually  have  been 
provided  through  baccalaureate  programs,  many  of  which  are  closely  allied 
to  departments  of  conaerce  in  colleges.    Part-time  teachers  have  often  been 
recruited  from  the  business  world. 
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Home  Economics  Occupations 

The  home  economics  teacher  Is  prepared  through  the  baccalaureate 
route.    Prior  to  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963,  home  economics  programs 
were  directed  at  developing  students*  abilities  and  understanding  In  the 
area  of  home  and  family  life  and  at  helping  them  to  live  as  Informed  citizens • 
The  1963  act  provided  that  new  funds  could  be  used  only  for  employment 
training  in  occupations  requiring  knowledge  and  skills  related  to  home 
economics  (such  jobs  as  waitress,  homanaker  aide,  chlld«care  aide,  and  hotel 
and  motel  keeper).    It  was  the  Intent  that  these  programs  be  added  to  rather 
than  replace  the  traditional  home  economics  program*    The  development  of  new 
programs  has  undoubtedly  been  hampered  by  the  lack  of  teachers  with  appro* 
prlate  experience  and  training  to  develop  and  teach  courses  In  occupations 
related  to  home  economics* 

Health  Occupations 

Teacher  education  for  the  health  occupations  was  provided  In  the 
past  primarily       ^  part  of  trade  and  Industrial  teacher  education.  Potential 
teachers  were  recruited  from  the  various  health  occupations— for  example, 
registered  nurses  for  practical  nurse  training  programs  and  dental  hyglenlsts 
and  dental  assistants  for  dental  assistance  programs.    The  Health  Amendments 
Act  of  1956  provided  for  expanded  training  in  health  occupations*  These 
amendments  were  administered  as  Title  III  of  the  George-Barden  Act  of  1946, 
and  succeeding  vocational  education  acts  have  given  rise  to  additional 
program  expansions*    Several  states  are  developing  teacher  education  pro* 
grams  specifically  geared  to  the  needs  of  the  health  occupation  teacher* 
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Technical  Occupations 

Technical  education  programs  are  provided  mainly  at  the  post-high 
school  level  In  Junior  and  community  colleges,  technical  Institutes,  and 
other  post-secondary  Institutions.    In  order  to  staff  these  programs.  It 
has  been  necessary  to  compete  directly  with  business  and  Industry.  Nearly 
all  technical  areas  of  occupational  preparation  are  becoming  more  special- 
ized, with  workers  in  business  and  Industry  requiring  training  in  depth. 
The  challenge  to  educators  is  to  recruit  and  retain  teachers  with  depth, 
breadth,  and  currency  of  experience  in  the  technology  to  be  taught  as  well 
as  with  teaching  skills.    Such  a  challenge  dictates  close  cooperation  with 
business  and  Industry. 

The  practice  has  been  to  recruit  persons  from  business  and  industry 
who  have  demonstrated  competence  in  the  technology  and  to  provide  them  with 
the  teaching  skills  through  in-service  programs.    However,  this  practice 
does  not  solve  the  problem  of  keeping  these  teachers  current  with  the 
technology  in  their  fields.    Successful  solutions  to  this  problem  have 
Included  short-term  workshops  and  institutes,  often  in  cooperation  with  an 
Industry,  trade,  or  professional  association  or  supplier;  university  courses 
related  to  the  technology;  and  return  to  business  and  industry  for  additional 
experience. 

Trade  and  Industrial  Occupations 

The  traditional  approach  to  securing  teachers  in  trade  and  Industrial 
occupations  has  been  to  recruit  skilled  craftsmen  and  then  to  provide  them 
with  general  education  teaching  skills  on  an  in-service  basis.  One 
limitation  of  this  method  has  been  that  teachers*  salaries  have  not  been 
coiipetitive  (particularly  at  the  secondary  school  level)  with  the  earnings 
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of  well**quali£ied  craftsmen.    In  addition,  there  has  been  increased  concern 
on  the  part  of  many  school  administrators  that  a  degree  should  be  at  least 
one  of  the  qualifications  for  teaching.    A  number  of  approaches  have  been 
developed  which  attempt  to  recruit  persons  who  have  already  developed  some 
occupational  competence  into  baccalaureate  programs.    The  problem  remains 
that  if  a  person  is  well  qualified  in  an  occupational  area,  the  school  must 
still  be  competitive  with  industry  to  retain  his  services. 

Implications  of  the  1968  Amendments 

The  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968  have  been  funded  and  have 
substantially  increased  support  for  vocational  and  technical  education.  The 
need  to  extend  vocational  and  technical  education  opportunities  exists  in 
every  state.    It  does  not,  therefore,  seem  unreasonable  to  expect  that  state 
and  local  resources  will  be  made  available  far  in  excess  of  funds  needed  to 
meet  the  matching  requirements  of  the  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of 
1968.    The  Division  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  (U.S.  Department 
.  .  .  1969)  has  predicted  an  enrollment  of  14  million  in  vocational  education 
programs  by  1975,  which  is  almost  double  the  1968  enrollment.    This  increase 
will  require  nearly  a  doubling  of  the  number  of  professional  personnel. 

The  task  of  preparing  instructional  personnel  will  be  complicated  by 
some  of  the  new  categories  of  personnel  and  programs  identified  in  the  act 
and  by  several  other  factors  which  will  affect  all  areas  of  education*  First 
among  these  other  factors  is  education  technology,  which  is  developing  at  a 
rapid  rate.    Sophisticated  equipment  is  already  available  that  greatly 
increases  learning  efficiency.    The  real  challenge  to  education  is  to  identify 
and  develop  educational  content  appropriate  to  the  xoany  occupational  areas 
and  to  program  that  content  for  use  with  appropriate  instructional  media. 
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Included  in  the  newer  media  and  methods  is  the  expanded  use  of  programed 
material  on  an  Individual  basis,  which  involves  not  only  wider  use  of 
programmed  texts  but  also  the  combination  of  these  texts  with  other  media » 
such  as  audiotapea,  slidea,  and  films trips*    Electronic  student-response 
systems  will  become  more  widely  used,  as  will  closed^circuit  television* 
The  computer  has  already  been  proved  to  be  an  appropriate  tool  for  teaching 
and  learning,  and  its  extensive  use  should  prove  financially  feasible  by 
the  and  of  the  1980*s,  if  not  sooner*    The  greatest  potential  limitation  to 
its  effective  use  may  be  the  lack  of  capability  to  properly  organise  and 
adapt  the  content  for  use  with  this  new  media* 

New  staffing  and  rcheduling  arrangements  will  also  affect  the  require- 
ments for  the  training  of  educational  personnel*   The  concept  that  all 
teaching  personnel  should  be  equally  conpetent  and  the  resulting  practice 
of  assigning  classes  of  approximately  equal  size  to  each  teacher  is  giving 
way  to  a  differentiated  staffing  pattern,  with  teaching  teams  that  Include 
paraprofessionals*.  Students  are  being  taught  in  groups  of  varying  size, 
depending  upon  the  content  and  media  used* 

Perhaps  the  greatest  challenge  to  educators,  particularly  vocational 
educators,  is  keeping  teachers  abreast  of  the  rapid  changes  in  technology 
in  their  fields*    New  products,  materials,  equipment,  and  methods  can  make 
occupational  skills  partially  obsolete  unless  ways  are  found  to  update 
experience* 

The  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968  identified  several  aspects 
either  new  to  vocational  and  technical  education  or  requiring  expansion  that 
will  involve  new  dimensions  in  teacher  preparation*   Among  these  aspects  is 
the  provision  of  occupational  guidance,  orientation  to  the  world  of  work, 
and  e3q>loratory  occupational  experiences  at  the  elementary,  middle  school, 
junior  high,  and  high  school  levels* 
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Another  area  of  challenge  for  vocational  teacher  education  ia  the 
preparation  of  teachera  for  atudenta  with  special  needa*   Among  auch 
atudenta  are  thoae  with  academic,  aocioeconomic,  and  physical  handicaps. 
The  aervlng  of  theae  atudenta,  until  recently,  waa  not  neceaaarily  considered 
aa  a  part  of  the  role  of  vocational  education.    The  Vocational  Education 
Amendmanta  of  1968  allocated  aignificant  amount  a  of  money  for  programs  to 
aerve  theae  groupa.    It  has  been  projected  that  by  1975  more  than  4,000 
teachers  will  be  needed  (in  addition  to  thoae  already  teaching)  with  the 
necesaary  vocational  coo^etence  and  apecial  training  to  work  successfully 
with  handicapped  atudenta  (U.S.  Department  .  •  •  1969). 

TheHict  alao  emphaaiaed  the  need  to  expand  cooperative  and  work^atudy 
programs.    This  expanaion  will  create  the  need  for  staff a  with  the  knowl- 
edge and  akilla  to  coordinate  programs  with  buaineas  and  induatry*  The 
expanaion  of  the  school  into  the  community  to  a  greater  degree  than  at 
preaent  will  certainly  require  new  talenta  and  working  relationships. 

Other  aapecta  of  the  program  enviaioned  by  the  Vocational  Education 
Amendmenta  of  1968  include  expanaion  of  programs  in  occupations  related  to 
home  economica  and  conaumer  education.    The  amendments  encouraged  home 
economica  educatora  to  give  greater  conaideration  to  aocial  and  cultural 
conditiona  and  needa,  eq^ecially  in  economically  depressed  areas.  This 
direction  will  require  new  emphaaia  in  teacher  education  programs  in 
homemaking. 

The  1968  amendmenta  alao  atreaaed  the  need  to  aerve  youth  in  urban 
areaa  and  made  provision  for  reaidential  demonatn^cion  schools.  These 
residential  achools  are  to  be  deaigned  for  thoae  young  people  from  central 
city  areaa  and  rural  poverty  areaa  who  can  beat  be  served  by  being  removed 
from  their  environment.    The  schools  envisage  a  full  range  of  health. 
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guidance,  and  counseling  services  in  addition  to  providing  occupational 
skills.  Staffs  for  ouch  schools  n^ied  to  have  new  and  different  talents 
than  those  required  of  the  aore  traditional  staffs. 

Career  Education 

Recently         .S.  Office  of  Education  has  given  substantial  support 
to  changing  the  focus  of  all  education  K-12  to  make  it  more  career-oriented, 
the  rationale  being  that  our  present  college-oriented  curriculum  fails  to 
meet  the  needs  of  a  large  majority  of  students.   This  movement  goes  far 
beyond  the  scope  of  what  was  traditionally  called  vocational  education; 
however,  there  seems  little  doubt  that  vocational  educators  should  and 
will  have  the  opportunity  and  the  responsibility  to  provide  assistance  and 
direction  for  this  new  program. 

The  program  envisions  including  concepts  of  work  and  occupations 
beginning  with  the  elements  7  school  level.    These  concepts  would  be  built 
upon  in  the  upper  elementary  levels  with  eiqtloratory  experience  being 
included  at  the  middle  and  junior  high  school  levels.   At  the  high  school 
level  further  exploratory  experience  would  be  provided  with  the  opportunity 
for  education  in  preparation  for  a  specific  job  or  cluster  of  jobs  during 
the  last  year  or  two  in  school. 

The  overall  program  objective  might  be  thought  of  as  "providing 
preparation  for  each  individual  for  a  satisfactory  next  step  into  the  work 
world  and /or  further  education."   SubstantUl  federal  funds  are  being 
directed  toward  developing  and  demonstrating  these  types  of  programs.  It 
is  too  early  to  tell  what  the  impact  will  be  on  Wisconsin's  program  or 
specifically  the  demands  which  will  be  placed  on  teacher  education  as  a 
result  of  this  new  emphasis. 

431 


CHAPTER  II 

MANPOWER  AND  ENROUMENT  PROJECTIONS 

It  is  not  Che  purpoge  of  this  report  to  develop  new  manpower  pro- 
jections or  to  even  treat  existing  projections  in  any  detail.  However, 
in  order  to  adequately  plan  vocational -technical  traininf    cograsts  and 
estimate  the  financial,  facility,  and  personnel  requiren^nts  to  meet 
future  manpover  needs,  projections  are  needed  to  identify  changing  man- 
power requirements*    The  importance  of  the  best  possible  projections 
cannot  be  overemphasised.    To  the  extent  that  vocational  education 
accurately  reflects  the  changing  character  of  manpower  needs,  imbalances 
between  manpower  requirements  and  labor  supply  can  be  reduced,  the 
productivity  of  the  economy  and  the  earning  power  of  workers  enhanced, 
and  the  structural  unemployment  minimizede 

Manpower  Requirements 

The  vocational  and  technical  education  systems  in  Wisconsin  are 
dedicated  to  meeting  both  the  needs  of  individuals  and  the  needs  of 
en^loyerse    Theoretically,  these  two  objectives  should  be  quite  compatible 
since  for  most  individuals  a  Job  is  essential;  however,  it  is  often 
necessary  to  meet  the  vocational  education  needs  of  some  individuals  in 
geographical  areas  in  which  employment  may  be  quite  limited*    To  not  do 
this  would  contribute  to  individuals  either  remaining  in  poverty  at  home 
or  lacking  the  skill  to  compete  for  Jobs  in  relocating  in  an  area  in  which 
employment  is  availablee 
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Ihe  ettiaatlng  of  labor  Mrket  requirements  at  best  is  a  very 
difficult  task  because  of  changes  in  economic  conditions,  the  changes 
in  technology  and  the  flexibility  in  our  mai^ower  requirements  vhich  leads 
to  changes  in  Job  descriptions  and  substitutions  of  labor.    In  snite  of 
these  problems  estimates  must  be  attempted  as  a  basis  for  program  develop* 
ment* 

Table  1  is  presented  to  depict  the  twenty  largest  projected  growth 
industries  in  Wisconsin  from  1968-1975.    Ihis  table  clearly  shows  that 
the  greatest  projected  growth  will  occur  in  health,  service  and  govemnent 
industries.    These  20  industries  are  projected  to  generate  a  need  for  an 
additional  92,300  workers  during  the  seven  year  interval  between  1968  and 
1975.    Staff  of  the  State  Board  of  Vocational,  Technical  and  Adult  Educa- 
tion have  attempted  to  translate  labor  force  requirements  to  educational 
requirements  which  are  shown  in  Table  2.    It  is  obvious  that  such  a 
translation  can  provide  only  a  general  picture  of  projected  training  needs  . 
becauae  within  each  category  are  included  many  occupations. 

Enrollment  Projections 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  teacher  and  other  professional  personnel 
needs  for  Wisconsin's  vocational  education  prograois  must  be  based  on 
program  projections.    Ihe  manpower  demand  is  only  one  factor  that  must 
be  considered  in  making  realistic  enrollment  projections.    Among  other 
considerations  is  the  sise  of  the  population  to  be  served,  the  expected 
demand  and  the  financial  aud  other  resources . that  are  anticipated  to  be 
available. 
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TABLE  1 

TWENTY  LARGEST  PROJECTED  GROHIH  INDUSTRIES 
1968-1975 
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ERIC 


1 
I 
1 


RANK 


INIIOSTHY 


PROJECTED 


1 

Medical  &  Other  Health  Service* 

40,300 

2 

General  Merchandising  (Retail) 

19,200 

3 

Educational  Services  (Includes  State  &  Local  Gov.) 

16,100 

4 

Miscellaneous  Business  Services 

13,600 

5 

Local  Public  Adblnlstration 

8,800 

6 

Contract  Construction 

9,600 

7 

Bank  and  Crisdit  Agencies 

7.200 

8 

Miscellaneous  Retail  Stores 

5,600 

9 

Electrical  Machinery  Equipment  &  Supplies  (Manufacturing) 

5,600 

10 

Miscellaneous  Plastics  Products  (Manufacturing) 

5,300 

11 

Food  Stores 

4,800 

12 

Nonprofit  Melfare  and  Religious  Organizations 

4,400 

13 

Hotels  and  Other  Lodging  Places 

3,700 

14 

Eating  and  Drinking  Places 

3,400 

15 

Miscellaneous  Machinery  Manufacturing 

3,000 

16 

Fam  Machinery  and  Equipment  (Manufacturing) 

2,800 

17 

Auto  Dealers  and  Gas  Stations 

2,700 

18 

Other  Personal  Services 

2,600 

19 

State  Public  Administration 

2,400 

20 

Other  Repair  Services 

2,200 

Source;    Vfisconsin  State  Employment  Service,  Wisconsin  Manpower  Projections; 
1960-1968-1975.  April  1970. 
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TkbU  3  provides  general  population  characterlatlct  for  Wli^contln. 
Ihese  vere  considered  by  the  State  Board  In  Mklng  enrollaent  projections. 
It  Is  of  Interest  to  note  die  ratio  of  urban  to  rural  population  uhlch 
has  very  definite  lapllcatlons  for  protran  developMnt.   Also,  shown  Is 
the  nui^ers  In  minority  groups.   While  the  percentages  are  sMll  In  com- 
parison to  other  states,  they  should  be  recognised  In  program  planning 
In  terms  of  special  programs  or  services  which  x^r^i  be  rendered. 

Table  4  provides  projections  In  program  enrollments  for  Wisconsin 
through  1976.    Ihe  growth  expected  is  slseable,  for  example  at  the  secondary 
level  an  Increase  from  54,240  In  1972  to  71,100  In  1976. 

Zt  Is  also  of  Interest  to  look  at  the  projected  growth  by  service 
category  at  both  the  post->secondary  and  secondary  levels. 

Table  5  provides  projections  for  special  types  of  programs  and 
services.    Ihe  personnel  needs  for  these  programs  are  often  more  challenging 
to  acquire  then  for  the  more  traditional  kinds  of  programs.    For  example, 
very  little  Is  being  done  to  prepare  persons  to  provide  salable  skills 
to  the  disadvantaged  or  handicapped. 

A  dramatic  growth  In  guidance  programs  Is  projected.    This  may 
represent  only  a  fraction  of  the  need,  however.  If  extensive  development 
of  the  career  education  concept  discussed  earlier  should  becosM  broadly 
accepted. 

Table  6  provides  projections  by  degree  programs,    these  projections 
show  a  growth  of  22,000  students  In  the  post«*secondary  system  In  a  four 
year  period.    Past  enrollment  estimates  have  been  on  the  conservative 
side.    The  writer  would  suggest  that  these  figures  may  also  prove  to  be 
conservative  depending  upon  the  ability  of  the  vocational  system  to  acquire 
the  resourees  necessary  to  expand  programs. 


TABLE  3 
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GENERAL  P0PULATI(X9  CHARACTERISTICS  USED  IN  DETERMINING  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATIW 

NEEDS  IN  THE  JIATE  OF  WISCONSIN 


Lacesc  Available  Projections 
Data  1970  1972  1976 


1.    General  Population 

4,417,731 

4,480,000 

4,650,000 

Urban 

2,910,877 

2,956,800 

3,069,000 

Rural 

1,506,854 

1,524,000 

1,581,000 

White 

4,258,959 

4,318,720 

4,482,600 

Negro 

128,224 

129,920 

134,850 

Indian 

18 ,924 

19,174 

19,902 

Others* 

11,624 

12,186 

12,648 

8  -  Age  Distribution 

Under  5  Years  (Male  &  Female) 

382,227 

388,606 

401,875 

5  Years 

86,940 

87,908 

91,340 

6 

II 

90,287 

91,490 

95,060 

7-9 

II 

283,957 

287,916 

298,930 

10-13 

II 

381,807 

387,672 

402,460 

14 

II 

92,371 

93,73? 

97,285 

15 

II 

91,605 

92,736 

96,355 

16 

II 

88,012 

89,652 

92,635 

17 

II 

86,437 

87,360 

90,775 

18 

II 

87,815 

88,804 

92,170 

19 

II 

79,284 

80,192 

83,335 

20 

II 

73,971 

74,816 

77,755 

21 

It 

68,508 

69,540 

72,175 

22-24 

II 

194,619 

197,220 

204,800 

25-34 

II 

506,447 

513,608 

533,590 

35-44 

II 

470,246 

476,872 

495,260 

45-54 

II 

475,931 

482,696 

501,305 

55-59 

II 

215,913 

218,824 

227,220 

60-61 

II 

79,518 

80,292 

83,335 

62-64 

II 

108,966 

110,308 

114,490 

65-74 

II 

284,070 

288,264 

299,095 

75  and  over 

II 

188.795 

191.492 

198.755 

Total 

4,417,731 

4,480,000 

4,650,000 

Source:    1972-1976  State  Plan  For  Vocational  Education  la  Wisconsin 
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TABLE  4 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  ENROLLMENT 


Level  of  Program 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Secondary 

01  Agriculture 
04  DlsCrlbuClon 
07  Health 
09  Home  Economics 
14  Office  Education 

16  Technical 

17  Trade  and  Industry 

19,300 
4,000 
120 
345 

20,875 

9.600 

19,600 
4,700 
225 
450 

21,325 

9.600 

19,900 
5,400 
300 
540 

24,460 

10.400 

20,200 
6,100 
375 
630 

26,600 

11.895 

20,500 
6,800 
450 
750 

29,300 

13.300 

Total  (Grades  9-12) 

54.240 

55.900 

61.000 

65.800 

71.100 

Post  Secondary 
OE  Code 

01  Agriculture  505  540  568  597  620 

04  Distribution  4,070  4,280  4,435  4,713  4,821 

07  Health  3,028  3,178  3,342  3,512  3,648 

09  Home  Economics  467  490  515  542  563 

14  Office  12,167  12,828  13,499  14,165  14,714 

16  Technical  6,641  7,030  7,398  7,771  8,076 

17  Trade  and  Industry  8,303  8,771  '  9,251  9,714  10,092 
Apprenticeship  4,400  4,447  4,672  4,909  5,170 
Adult  96.550  100.081  103.612  107.144  110.675 

Total  136.131  141.645  147.292  153.067  158.379 

Secondary  and  Post  Secondary 

Total  190.371  197.545  208,292  218.867  229.479 


Source:    1972-1976  State  Plan  for  Vocational  Education  in  Wisconsin 
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TABLE  5 

ENROLLMENT  PROJECTIONS  FOR  SPECIAL  PROGRAMS 


1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Disadvantaged  -  Total 
Secondary 
Post-Secondary 

Attn  It 

70, 100 

«  r*  AAA 

15,000 
11,000 

*fH,  iUU 

71,700 
16,500 
11,400 

/.  O  OAA 

73,500 
18,000 
12,000 

/-  O  CAA 

43,500 

75,100 
19,500 
12,600 

/  A  AAA 

43,000 

76,400 
21,000 
13,400 
42,000 

Handicapped  -  Total 
Secondary  (9-12) 

l^o  ft  t  *  Q            A  irv 
&  u  9  b  oi»wuu\iiftL jr 

Adult 

4,243 
1,250 

1  AAO 

1,931 

4,645 
1,400 

1     AO  C 

i,0o5 
2,160 

5,090 
1,550 

1  AAA 
1,090 

2,405 

5,490 
1,750 

1      1  AA 

1, 100 
2,640 

5,950 
1,950 

1      Y  ^A 

1, 120 
2,880 

Cooperative  Program  •  Total 
(Part  G  only) 
Secondary 
Post-Secondary 

.    4, 149 
4,149 

4,238 
4,238 

5,449 
5,449 

5,832 
5,832 

6,980 
6,980 

Group  Guidance  -  Total 
Secondary 
(Pre-vocatlonal) 
Part  B  &  D 

150,000 
150,000 

200,000 
200,000 

275,000 
275,000 

350,000 
350,000 

400,100 
400,100 

Post-Secondary 

Work  Study  -  Total 
Secondary 
Post-Secondary 

650 
650 

750 
750 

825 
825 

900 
900 

1,000 
1,000 

Consumer  and  Homemaklng  - 
Total 

Secondary 

Post-Secondary 

Adult 

24,952 
13,200 
230 
11,522 

26,953 
14,700 
270 
11,983 

30,562 
17,800 
300 
12,462 

35,511 
22,200 
350 
12,961 

41,679 
27,800 
400 
13,479 

Source:    1972-1976  State  Plan  for  Vocational  Education  In  Wisconsin 
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TABLE  6 


VnPATTONAT 

BY  DEGREE  PROGRAMS 

Post  Secondary 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1  yr.  Vocational  Diploma 

9,895 

10,394 

10,925 

11,481 

11,926 

2  yr.  Vocational  Diploma 

2,711 

2,911 

3,059 

3,214 

3,341 

Associate  Degree 

17,080 

17,865 

18,770 

19,748 

20,512 

Apprenticeship 

4,750 

4,989 

5,245 

5,510 

5,724 

Adult 

96.550 

100.081 

103.612 

107.144 

110,675 

Total 

130,986 

136,240 

141,611 

147,097 

152,178 

College  Transfer 

5.145 

5.405 

5.681 

5.970 

6.2C1 

Post  Secondary  Total 

136,131 

141,645 

147,292 

153,067 

158,379 

Source:    1972*1976  State  Plan  for  Vocational  Education  in  Wisconsin 

Sunmary 

In  this  part  of  the  report,  labor  force  projections  have  been 
discussed  briefly  as  a  part  of  the  rationale  for  increased  program 
projections.    Program  projections  as  developed  by  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  and  the  State  Board  of  Vocational,  Technical  Education  have 
been  shown,  also.    The  next  section  will  attempt  to  relate  this  information 
to  professional  personnel  requirements. 


CHAPTER  III 


PRQPESSIOIUL  PERSONNEL  REQUIREMENTS  AND  SOURCES 

While  a  number  o£  sources  and  estimates  of  professional  personnel 
vera  Identified  and  considered  In  the  development  of  this  report,  only 
the  projections  coovleted  recently  by  the  State  Board  of  Vocational, 
Technical  and  Adult  Education  are  Included*    These  projections  are  based 
on  the  most  recent  program  projections  cited  earlier. 

Table  7  provides  projections  by  type  of  program  and  by  occupational 
category  for  personnel  at  both  the  secondary  and  post-secondary  levels. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  columns  do  not  add  to  the  totals  apparently 
because  the  total  represents  an  undupllcated  count. 

It  Is  noted  that  the  number  of  secondary  teachers  Is  projected  to 
Increase  by  469  by  the  year  I976«    Likewise,  post-secondary  teachers  will 
Increase  by  430  for  a  like  period  of  time.    The  number  of  teachers  of 
adults  will  Increase  by  695. 

Table  8  provides  Information  on  the  numbers  of  secondary  teachers 
and  new  positions  projected  for  1976. 

Table  9  provides  similar  information  for  post -secondary  vocational 
teachers.    It  should  be  noted  that  the  figures  in  Tables  8  and  9  do  not 
Include  numbers  of  teachers  needed  for  replacement. 

Table  10  Includes  information  and  projections  for  adult  education 
teachers.    Practically  all  of  these  teachers  are  part -time  teachers  being 
recruited  from  business  and  industry  or  from  other  teaching  positions  to 
teach  adult  classes.    The  teacher  education  problem  for  this  group  is 
essentially  one  of  inservlce  education. 
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TABLE  8 

TOIAL  NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS  AND  NEW  POSITIONS  PROJECTED 
FOR  SECONDARY  PROGRAMS  TO  1976 

No.  of  Teachers   Nn.  of  Teachers 


Occupational  Area 

1972 

1976 

Increase 

Agriculture 

280 

285 

5 

Distributive  Education 

68 

108 

40 

Health  Occupations 

8 

30 

22 

Home  Economics 

163 

350 

187 

Office  Occupations 

275 

360 

85 

Trade  and  Industrial 

270 

400 

130 

TOTALS 

1064 

1533 

469 

TABLE  9 

TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS  AMD  NEW  POSITIONS  PROJECTED 
FOR  POST-SECONDARY  PROGRAMS  TO  1976 


No*  of  Teachers   No.  of  Teachers 


Occupational  Area  1972  1976  Increase 

Agriculture  24  29  5 

Distributive  Education  133  161  28 

Health  Occupations  252  304  52 

Home  Economics  42  51  9 

Office  Occupations  684  824  140 

Technical  Education  338  407  69 

Trade  and  Industry  396  471  75 

TOTALS  1869  2247  378 
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TABLE  10 

TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS  AND  NEW  POSITIONS  PROJECTED 
FOR  TEACHERS  OF  ADULTS  TO  1976 


Occupational  Area 

No.  of  Teachers 
1972 

No.  of  Teachers 
1976 

New 
Positions 

Agriculture 

45 

50 

5 

Distributive  Education 

215 

260 

45 

Health  Occupations 

105 

145 

40 

Home  Economics 

100 

300 

200 

Office  Occupations 

915 

1050 

135 

Technical  Education 

135 

155 

20 

Trade  and  Industry 

980 

1100 

120 

TOTALS 

2495 

3060 

565 

One  of  the  difficult  problems  In  planning  for  a  supply  of  vocational 
and  technical  teachers  Is  the  fact  that  It  is  difficult  to  predict  the 
specific  occupational  area  for  which  teachers  will  be  needed*    For  example, 
In  the  category  of  health  occupations,  the  projected  needs  not  only  may 
Include  Instructors  with  nursing  background  but  dental  hyglenlsts,  medical 
laboratory  assistants,  etc«    The  range  of  specific  occupational  backgrounds 
required  Is  even  greater  under  the  classification  of  trade  and  Industry* 

Another  problem  In  predicting  preservlce  teacher  education  needs 
Is  the  fact  that  teachers  for  vocational  and  technical  education  are 
recruited  from  a  number  of  sources  other  than  directly  from  teacher 
education  programs*   This  Is  highly  desirable  If  programs  are  to  reflect 
the  needs  of  the  occupation  and  employers* 


Gibbs    in  a  1969  study  of  post^secondary  vocational  and  technical 
education^  looked  at  sources  of  teachers.    Table  11  lists  the  four  most 
frequented  sources  of  vocational  teachers  as  identified  by  Gibbs.  In 
rank  order  these  sources  were:    persons  employed  in  business  and  industry, 
general  academic  teachers  and  administrators  in  public  school  systems » 
students  in  teacher  education  programs  in  colleges »  and  teachers  of 
vocational  subjects  in  high  schools. 

TABLE  11 
TEACHER  SOURCES 


Source 

Number 

Percent 

Business  and  Industry 

343 

32.85 

Student  in  teacher  education  program 

164 

15.71 

Student  in  nonteacher  education  j>rograi& 

34 

3.26 

Teacher  of  vocational  subject  in  high  school 

142 

13.60 

General  academic  teachers  and  administrators 
in  public  school 

166 

15.90 

Teachers  in  another  voc>tech  system 

24 

2.30 

Military  personnel  and  civilians  teaching  therein  35 

3.35 

Teachers  in  college  or  Junior  college 

SO 

4.79 

Teacher,  student  or  practicing  nurse 

57 

5.46 

Housewife  or  unen^loyed 

29 

2.78 

TOTAL 

1044 

100.00 

Meffrey  L.  Gibbs,  "The  Education,  Source  and  Recruitment  of 
Wisconsin  Vocational-Technical  Teachers,"  (University  of  Wisconsin, 
Master's  Thesis),  1969. 
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Glbbs  classified  those  teachers  who  came  from  business  and  industry 
and  found  that  85  percent  of  them  were  from  four  industries:  the  manu- 
facturing (41  percent),  the  service  industry  (24  percent),  the  wholesale 
industry  and  retail  trade  industry  (11  percent)  and  the  construction 
industry  (9  percent). 

Gibbs  noted  that  vocational  teachers  recruited  from  business  and 
industry  had  spent  approximately  nine  years  in  their  occupation  prior  to 
the  time  they  entered  teaching.    It  was  found  also  that  these  teachers 
accepted  slightly  less  money  upon  entering  teaching.    In  total,  70  percent 
of  the  teachers  indicated  that  they  accepted  the  same  or  less  monetary 
reward.    This  tendency  was  found  to  exist  in  all  areas  of  vocational- 
technical  education. 

Gibbs  discovered  that  teachers  consistently  have  averaged  approxi- 
mately 34  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  recruitment.    Table  12  identifies 
recruitment  age  of  vocational  teachers  by  their  source. 

The  relatively  high  average  recruitment  age  indicates  that  almost 
all  vocational  teachers  were  engaged  in  other  activities  either  after  or 
during  their  schooling  before  entering  the  vocational  system.  This 
information  substantiated  one  of  Gibbs'  earlier  findings,  that  on  the 
average,  Wisconsin  post-secondary  vocational  teachers  have  had  ten  years 
of  experience  directly  related  to  their  assignment. 

Vocational  teacher  source   by  curriculum  area  was  also  analysed 
by  Gibbs  as  reported  in  Table  13.    His  analysis  disclosed  that  teachers 
who  came  from  business  and  industry  usually  came  from  the  manufacturing, 
service,  and  wholesale-retail  trade  industry.    There  has  been  no  apparent 
trend  in  recruiting  teachers  from  other  industries.    From  Table  13, 
it  is  evident  that  the  most  conmon  source  for  trade  and  industrial  teachers 
was  business  and  industry  (55  percent);  business  and  office  teachers 
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TABLE  12 

AGE  AT  RECRUITMENI 
(N  «  1023) 


Source  Age 

Business  and  Industry  36 

Student  In  teacher  education  program  28 

Student  In  nonteacher  education  prograa  28 

Vocational  teacher  In  high  school  system  34 

General  academic  teacher  or  administrator  xa  public  school  35 

Teacher  In  another  vocational  system  35 

Military  or  civilian  teacher  In  military  34 

College  and  junior  college  teacher  37 

Practice,  student  and  teachers  of  nursing  40 

Housewife  or  unemployed  37 

AVERAGE  AGE:  34 


were  primarily  obtained  from  business  and  Industry  (34«62  percent); 
home  economics  teachers  were  primarily  obtained  from  two  sources, 
business  and  industry  plus  high  school  vocational  programs  (21«74  percent 
respectively);  most  agriculture  teachers  were  obtained  from  school  vo- 
cational programs  (54«SS  percent);  distributive  education  teachers  were 
primarily  obtained  from  business  and  industry  (43«7S  percent);  the 
majority  of  health  occupations  teachers  emlnated  from  nursing  (59.49 
percent);  technical  teachers  were  primarily  obtained  ftt>m  business  and 
industry  (48.51  percent);  and  the  majority  of  general  academic  teachers 
were  obtained  from  high  schools  (45.50  percent). 

An  additional  finding  expressed  in  Table  13  notes  that  business 
and  industry  supplied  about  33  percent  of  Wisconsin's  post*secondary 
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vocatioMl-Cechniail  teachers.    Both  teacher  education  prograM  and  high 
school  academic  prograas  supplied  an  additional  31  percent  of  these 
teachers.   The  fourth  greatest  contributor  of  teachers  was  vocational 
high  school  prograu  with      percent.   Thus,  these  four  sources  accounted 
for  approxiaately  77  percent  of  all  vocational-technical  teachers  at  the 
post-secondary  level. 

It  is  evident  that  because  of  the  sources  f roa  which  post-secondary 
teachers  are  recruited  that  it  U  difficult  to  relate  needs  directly  to 
enrollaents  in  pre-service  programs.    If  one  strongly  believes  that  vo- 
cational programs  should  be  closely  tied  to  the  needs  of  e^loycrs  then  it 
follows  that  it  is  highly  desirable  that  a  siseable  percentage  of  teachers 
be  recruited  directly  from  ea4>loyment  in  the  occupations  for  which  they 
will  be  teaching. 

Adequacy  of  Education 

One  section  of  this  portion  of  the  personnel  study  of  post- 
secondary  teachers  focuses  attention  on:    1)  an  identification  of  the 
iissds  of  teachers,  2)  the  adequacy  of  preservice  training,  and  3)  the 
identification  of  inservice  tiralning  priorities.    The  study  tmm  decided 
a  questionnaire  should  be  used  to  obtain  the  desired  information. 

The  questionnaire  design  was  patterned  after  one  developed  by 
2 

Halfin  and  Courtney.     Items  which  cooq^rise'  the  "Staff  Development 
Questionnaire"  were  obtained  from  the  "Vocational  Education  Training 
Needs  Study  Instrument."    The  study  population  included  a  ranJom  selection 

^rold  H.  Halfin  and  E.  Wayne  Courtney,  "Competencies  of  Vocational 
Teachers,   unpublished  report  sponsored  by  the  Board  of  Regents  of 
Wisconsin  State  Universities,  Kay  1970. 
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of  teachers  eaployad  at  post  •secondary  vocational*  technical  schools 
throughout  Wisconsin.    These  teachers  represented  the  following  disciplines 

a)  Trade  and  Industrial  Education 

b)  Business  Education 

c)  Technical  Education 

d)  Health  and  Welfare 

e)  Vocational  Agriculture  Education 

f )  Distributive  Education 

g)  Genaral  Acadealc  Subjects 

A  total  of  185  questionnaires  were  Miled  and^  after  a  tvo^week 
period,  a  total  of  74  (40  percent)  of  the  questionnaires  had  been  returned. 
Sixtyeight  of  the  74  returns  were  found  usable  and  constituted  the  saaple 
from  which  the  analysis  was  made.    Responses  to  questions  I  snd  II  of  the 
Insttument  were  factor^analysed  to  identify  homogenous  clusters*   Of  the 
40  itsms  used  to  describe  proficiencies  needed  by  vocational^technical 
teachers »  20  items  obtained  a  mean  score  of  2.478  or  better  using  a 
three  point  scale.    Table  14  identifies  mean  scores  for  each  of  the  20 
it«ms« 

3 

A  factor  analysis  of  the  40*ltem  questionnaire   grouped  the  20  state 
ments  identified  in  Table  14  into  six  factors*    The  first  factor  contained 
items  33,  12  and  29.    These  items  emphasised  the  development  of  tests  to 
measure  achievement.    They  also  emphasised  the  use  of  technical  terms* 
Factor  two  included  item  17  which  indicated  a  need  to  relate  the  daily 
lesson  plan  to  the  course  of  study* 

The  third  factor,  consisting  of  eight  stateaients,  contained  items 
9,  11,  36,  29  and  23,  each  with  a  mean  score  greater  than  2*478«  Analysis 

^or  details  of  questionnaire.  See  Appendix  A. 
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of  these  steteaentt  Indlcmted  a  heavy  etEBphasls  pUced  on  Insttuctloiuil 
Mterlels  and  updating  the  course  of  study. 

IteM  38,  13  and  19  vere  also  aaong  those  Iteas  listed  in  Table  14 
and  totaled  75  percent  of  the  statements  coiqirislng  factor  forms.  This 
factor  suggested  a  need  for  proficiency  in  stimulating  and  r^otivatiug  the 
student,  thereby  making  his  educational  experiences  more  meaningful. 

Itetor  five  contained  seven  statements,  five  of  vhich  vere  listed 
in  Table  14.    Statement  3  suggested  a  needed  proficiency  In  understanding 
the  goals  for  vocational-technical  education.    The  remainirj  statements 
4,  5,  8  and  16  emphasised  providing  appropriate  learning  experiences  by 
demonstrating  skills  used  on  the  job  and  relating  technological  advances 
to  laboratory  instruction. 

TASIZ  14 

MEAN  SCORES  OF  RBSPOia)EllTS  DESCRIBING  PROFICIENCIES  NEEDED  BY 
VOCATIOIUkL*TBCHNICAL  TEACHERS,  BY  ITEM  NUMBER 
(N  »  68) 


Item 
Number 

MMn 
Score 

Item 
Number 

Me«n 

Score 

Item 
Vumber 

Hean 

Score 

Item 

iMer 

Mean 
Score 

3 

2.687 

11 

2.716 

19 

2.836 

32 

2.507 

A 

2.896 

12 

2.557 

20 

2.612 

33 

2.597 

S 

2.851 

13 

2.716 

23 

£.582 

36 

2.791 

8 

2.582 

16 

2.806 

24 

2.836 

37 

3.478 

9 

2.746 

17 

2.582 

29 

2.612 

38 

2.776 

The  final  factor  included  itens  37,  20,  and  32,  which  the  reader 
will  recall  v^re:  ^  the  teacher  providing  vocational  guidance  infomation, 
using  tools  and  equipment  found  on  the  job,  and  breaking  the  job  into  its 
conponent  parts  for  Inatructiooal  purposes.   This  alxture  wmy  be  attributed 
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to  the  grouping  of  statements  which  did  not  relate  to  the  aforementioned 
factors  • 

Results  of  the  factor  analysis  conducted  for  Part  I  of  the  "Staff 
Development  Questionnaire"  and  designed  to  identify  proficiencies  needed 
by  teachers  indicated  that  teachers  of  vocational  and  technical  subjects 
need  considerable  proficiency  in  the  ability  to: 

1)  Develop  tests  vhich  measure  achievement; 

2)  Relate  the  daily  lesson  plan  to  the  course  of  study; 

3)  Prepare  instructional  materials  and  update  the  course  of  study; 
A)    Stimulate  and  motivate  the  student; 

5)    Provide  appropriate  learning  esqieriences  in  relation  to  a 
particular   wage  earning  occupation* 

Part  II  of  the  "Staff  Development  Questionnaire"  asked  respondents 
to  identify  the  extent  to  which  their  formal  education  provided  the 
proficiency  reflected  in  each  of  the  40  statements*   A  four  point  rating 
scale  was  enq>loyed  which  allowed  each  respondent  the  opportunity  to  select 
the  one  which  most  closely  ^proximated  his  eiq»eriences* 

Table  15  identifies  the  mean  response  for  the  68  persons  who 
returned  a  properly  completed  survey  for  each  of  the  40  statements  which 
comprised  the  questionnaire*    Boiploying  a  true  interval  of  3*50-4*50  for 
a  response  of  slight^  4*50*5*50  for  a  response  of  moderate,  and  5*50-6.50 
for  a  response  of  considerable,  one  can  easily  interpret  the  table. 

The  mean  scores  of  the  respondents  indicated  moderate  preparation 
through  formal  education  for  38  of  the  40  statements  contained  in  the 
quest ionnatte*    Two  statements  (4,  17)  obtained  a  mean  score  higher  than 
5*50*    Thus,  respondents  as  a  group,  rated  "provide  appropriate  classroom 
learning  experiences"  and  "relate  the  daily  lesson  plan  to  the  course 
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of  study"  as  two  areas  in  which  they  received  considerable  proficiency 
through  a  formal  education.    It  can  be  concluded,  based  on  the  population 
which  responded  to  this  study,  that  these  teachers  of  vocational-technical 
subjects  received  considerable  benefit  from  their  formal  education  in 
two  "considerable  proficiency"  skills. 

TABLE  15 

MEAN  SCORES  OF  RESPONDENTS  DESCRIBING  THE  ADEQUACY 
OP  THEIR  FORMAL  EDUCAII(»I  BY  ITEM  NUMBER 


Item 
Number 

Mean 
Score 

Item 
Number 

Mean 
Score 

Item 
Number 

Mean 
Score 

Item 
Number 

Mean 
Score 

1 

4.824 

11 

5.132 

21 

5.015 

31 

4.853 

2 

4.735 

12 

5.176 

22 

5.5279 

32 

5.338 

3 

5.147 

13 

4.912 

23 

5.176 

33 

5.294 

4 

5.515 

14 

4.706 

24 

5.294 

34 

5.103 

5 

5.265 

15 

4.794 

25 

5,m 

35 

5.059 

6 

5.029 

16 

5.412 

26 

5.000 

36 

5.309 

7 

5.044 

17 

5.529 

27 

5.191 

37 

5.015 

8 

5.088 

18 

4.765 

28 

5.029 

38 

5.235 

9 

5.397 

19 

5.309 

29 

5.412 

39 

4.603 

10 

5.147 

20 

5.294 

30 

4.721 

40 

4.971 

The  recognition  that  proficiency  relating  to  each  of  the  40  state* 
ments  can  not  be  provided  by  one  source,  i.e.,  institutions  providing  a 
fonnal  education,  led  to  part  III  of  the  "Staff  Development  Questionnaire." 
Teachers  who  participated  in  the  study  reacted  to  each  statement  with  a 
"yes"  or  "no"  response  when  asked,  "Should  this  proficiency  be  impxwed 
through  staff  development  programs?" 
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An  overwhelming  response  of  "yes"  was  indicated  for  all  40  state- 
ments«    Analysis  of  the  write-in  responses  depicted  a  teacher  interest 
in  participating  in  f^taff  development  programs  offered  by  industry. 

Recognizing  the  needs  for  staff  development ,  The  Wisconsin  Board 
of  Vocational,  Technical  and  Adult  Education  sponsored  32  programs  which 
they  listed  in  their  "1970-71  Calendar  of  Called  Conferences  and  Events."^ 
An  additional  141  activities  were  listed  in  the  "calendar"  as  events 
which  would  be  held  throughout  the  State  between  August  23,  1970  and 
August  27,  1971. 

The  third  sheet  of  the  questionnaire  contained  questions  relating 
to  the  personal  background  of  the  respondents*    Tabulated  results  are 
presented  as  Table  16«    It  is  interesting  to  note  that  all  except  nine 
of  the  respondents  indicated  that  they  had  earned  a  four  year  college 
degree.    Also  significant  is  the  fact  that  85  percent  of  the  respondents 
felt  that  their  occupational  experience  was  of  "considerable  value"  and 
not  .one  respondent  accorded  it  "slight"  value*    When  questioned  regarding 
the  adequacy  of  state  certification  requirements  for  vocational  education, 
74  percent  of  the  respondents  stipulated  that  the  existing  guidelines  were 
"about  right"  with  13  percent  expressing  concern  about  their  leniency 
and  12  percent  stating  that  they  were  too  strict. 


See  Appendix  B« 
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TABLE  16 

PEE(SONAL  DATA 
(N  =  68) 

1.    Sex... Male  (55)    2.    Age... Under  25(1)    35  to  44(15)    55  to  64(9) 

Female  (II)  25  to  34(22)  45  to  54(15)    65  or  over(5) 

Non  respondent  (2)      Non  respondent  (1) 

3.    Indicate  the  one  division  or  major  curriculum  area  in  which  you  are 
teaching  at  the  present  time. 

A)  Trade  and  Industrial ...  (16)      F)    Health  and  Welfare  (8) 

B)  Business  and  Office  (14)      G)    Technical  (10) 

C)  Home  Economics  (0)       H)    General  Academic  (7) 

D)  Agriculture  (3)       i)    other  (please  indicate)  .....  (6) 


E)    Distributive  (2) 


4.  What  is  your  present  educational  status?    Check  highest  level. 

A)  High  School  graduate ...  (0)       D)    Graduate  credits  (29) 

B)  Some  college  (7)       E)    Masters  degree  (15) 

C)  4-year  college  degree..  (4)       F)    Beyond  Masters  (12) 

Non  respondent  (2j 

5.  How  many  years  of  full-time  occupational  experience  do  you  have 
related  to  your  present  teaching  position?  1-44 

6.  Do  you  find  such  experience  helpful  in  your  teaching? 

Non  respondent  (4) 

slight  ;.(0) 

moderate  ;  (6) 

considerable  (58) 

7.  How  many  years  of  professional  teaching  experience  do  you  have?  1^46 

8.  What  type  of  certification  do  you  presently  hold? 

Non  respondent  (3) 

A)  Provisional  Certificate  (25) 

B)  Standard  State  Certificate  (20) 

C)  Life  Certificate  (20) 

9.  Do  you  find  the  present  state  vocational  certification  requirements 
(check  one) .... 

Non  respondent  (2) 

too  strict  (7) 

about  right  (50) 

too  lenient  .•..(9) 


CHAPTER  IV 


STATE  PLAN  PROVISIONS  FOR  PERSONNEL  DEVELOPMENT 

The  Wisconsin  State  Plan  is  limited  in  its  detail  as  it  relates 
to  personnel  development.    This  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  fact  that  no 
formal  or  financial  arrangement  exists  between  the  State  Board  and 
teacher  education  institutions.    Wisconsin  is  somewhat  unique  in  the 
Nation  in  that  the  State  Board  does  not  support  financially  the  ongoing 
vocational  teacher  education  programs  of  any  of  the  universities  in  a 
direct  fashion.    A  practice  in  most  states  is  to  support  teacher  educators 
through  a  contractual  arrangement  in  which  a  portion  of  the  teacher 
educators*  salary  would  be  paid  from  vocational  education  funds.    On  the 
negative  side  of  such  practice  is  the  question  of  whether  these  services 
should  not  be  furnished  by  the  universities  without  special  financial 
assistance;  slso,  the  question  \rtiether  appropriate  controls  can  be 
exercised  by  the  State  Board  staff. 

Arguments  in  favor  of  the  practice  would  suggest  that  the  State 
Board  can  have  more  input  into  the  curriculum  and  can  secure  necessary 
assistance  in  inservice  educational  programs  if  they  are  partially 
supported. 

The  present  practice  in  Wisconsin  is  that  the  various  universities 
make  their  major  contribution  through  formal  courses  on  campus  or  through 
extension  while  the  major  inservice  task  is  carried  out  by  the  State 
Board  and  DPI  staffs.    In  defense  of  university  personnel  they  are  limited 
usually  in  the  amount  of  time  they  can  devote  to  less  formal  or  noncredit 

4!  5 
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enrollment  activities  since  by  practice  their  loads  are  detennined  and 
measured  in  terms  of  formal  credit  courses. 

There  is  abundant  evidence  that  the  State  Board  and  DPI  staff 
have  and  are  presently  carrying    out  a  substantial  program  of  inservice 
work.    The  question  that  may  arise,  however,  is  whether  an  even  more 
adequate  job  might  be  done  by  making  universities  greater  partners  in 
the  inservice  activity  thus  bringing  additional  manpower  and  expertise 
to  the  job.    It  would  appear  that  this  can  be  done  only  as  a  result  of 
making  financial  resources  available  for  this  purpose. 

Financing  Staff  Development 

Graph  1,  based  on  preliminary  figures  for  FY  1970,  offers  a  com- 
parison of  federal  e3q)enditures  by  selected  states  for  teacher  educate*  on 
or,  as  used  in  this  study,  staff  development.    As  can  be  seen,  Wisconsin's 
total  of  $104,559  is  substantially  less  than  the  neighboring  states^ 
several  of  which  are  less  populous.    The  writer  would  hasten  to  suggest 
that  these  figures  do  not  necessarily  reflect  the  total  effort  in  that 
districts  invest  money  in  inservice  activities. 

In  an  attempt  to  project  a  future  commitment  by  the  state  to 
provide  funds  for  staff  development.  Table  16  is  presented.    A  projected 
total  of  $212,800  for  staff  development  represents  .37.  of  the  total 
anticipated  funds  for  FY  1972.    Even  if  the  capital  outlay  figure  of 
$10,018,800  is  subtracted  from  the  total,  the  percent  for  staff  develop- 
ment is  increased  only  to  .4%.    Considering  separately  those  funds  from 
federal  sources,  staff  development  will  account  for  $106,400  or  1.4%. 
When  the  total  of  $7,415,574  is  reduced  by  the  $1,477,329  for  construction, 
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this  percent  increases  to  1.7!l.    Ihe  projections  for  state-local  figures 
are  even  more  revealing.    Of  the  total  of  $58> 166,089  from  these  sources, 
only  $106,400  or  .18%  is  earmarked  for  staff  development  and  this  percent 
increases  only  to  .2%  when  construction  costs  are  subtracted  from  the 
total. 

A  review  of  the  figures  presented  in  this  sectior  clearly  emphasizes 
the  fact  that  staff  development  programs  have  been  accorded  rather  low 
priority  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin  by  those  professionals  who  are  respon* 
sible  for  budget  planning  and  control. 

Professional  Development  Under  Part  F,  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965 

At  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  Vocational  Amendments  of  1968 
by  Congress,  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  contained  provisions  for 
funding  professional  development  activities,  however,  it  tended  to  exclude 
vocational  and  technical  education  personnel.    Ihe  proposed  vocational 
and  technical  education  bill  made  provisions  for  professional  development 
which  were  similar  to  those  in  operation  administered  by  a  Bureau  in  the 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education  established  for  that  purpose.    This  fact  led 
to  removing  the  special  provisions  for  personnel  development  from  the 
vocational  educrtion  legislation  and  making  it  an  amendment  to  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965.    Ihe  legislative  provision  is  identified  as  "Title 
II  *  Vocational  Education  Leadership  and  Professional  Development  Amendment 
of  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965."    Part  F  -  Section  553  provides  for  grants 
to  conduct  inservice  activities  for  teachers,  supervisors,  coordinators 
and  administrators* 
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Hie  State  Board  of  Vocational,  Technical  and  Adult  Education  Is 
to  be  connended  In  their  efforts  to  develop  a  "Cosoprehenslve  Plan  for 
Professional  Development"  vhlch  will  serve,  when  approved  by  the  U.  S. 
Office,  as  a  guide  under  vhlch  projects  may  be  developed  by  "private 
business  and  Industry,  comnerclal  enterprises,  or  other  educational 
Institutions." 

For  purposes  of  administration  of  this  section,  the  State  Board 
staff  has  identified  a  staff  committee  made  up  of  membership  from  the 
State  Board  staff  and  the  staff  of  DPI.    Also,  a  higher  education  com- 
mittee has  been  identified  with  representation  from  each  of  the  univer- 
sities.   In  addition,  a  comnittee  has  been  formed  with  membership  from 
each  of  the  (fistricts.    In  the  case  of  the  district  representative,  he 
also  assumes  responsibility  for  the  staff  development  program  in  his 
district. 

It  is  too  early  to  evaluate  the  outcome  of  this  effort,  however, 
it  gives  promise  of  making  a  substantial  contribution.    Ihe  fact  that 
the  State  Board  has  involved  many  individuals  from  across  the  State  in 
developing  the  comprehensive  plan  is  not  only  commendable  but  represents 
a  leadership  posture  that  may  not  have  been  in  evidence  prior  to  this 
time.    The  success  of  the  effort,  however,  can  be  measured  only  by  the 
success  in  getting  projects  approved  by  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education. 

A  list  of  problems  has  been  identified.    While  in  tentative  form 
at  this  time,  it  seems  appropriate  to  include  them  in  this  report  a& 
evidence  of  the  effort  being  set  fortii  and  perhaps  as  being  representative 
of  possible  future  direction  and  efforts  in  personnel  development. 
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IDENTIFIED  PROBLEMS  IN  LEADERSHIP  DEVELOPMENT 


Objective 


Problem  -     The  rapid  expansion  of  the  post  high  school  Vocational,  Technical 
and  Adult  Education  system  in  Wisconsin,  through  the  development 
of  a  statewide  system  of  area  vocational  districts,  has  created 
a  serious  problem  in  the  development  of  educational  leaders  to 
staff  the  system  at  all  levels  of  administrative  responsibility. 
This  normal  problem  of  growth  is  further  compounded  into  a  greater 
difficulty  when  it  is  aggravated  by  the  greater  social  demands, 
and  managerial  expertise  which  is  required  today  to  adequately 
administer  an  educational  enterprise. 

An  additional  concern  is  the  fact  that  the  system  traditionally 
has  been  occupationally  oriented,  pursuit  of  advanced  degrees  on 
the  part  of  its  leaders  has  been  the  exception.    There  is  some 
legitimate  concern  that  for  lack  of  these  qualifications,  leaders- 
ship  and  policy  working  positions  will  be  forfeited  to  educators 
without  specific  background,  knowledge  or  interest  in  vocational 
education.    It  is  therefore  exceedingly  urgent  that  persons  con- 
cerned in  this  field  qualify  themselves  to  compete  for  leadership 
at  the  policy  level. 

To  establish  an  intern  program,  which  will  utilize  the  resources 
of  the  State  Board  of  Vocational,  Technical  and  Adult  Education, 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  local  vocational  districts  to 
insure  an  ongoing  annual  input  of  two  established  vocational 
educators  into  a  doctoral  candidate  program.   The  first  two  interns 
should  be  enrolled  during  the  1971-72  school  year. 

To  insure  that  the  Wisconsin  Vocational  system,  secondary  and  post 
secondary,  obtains  representative  appointments  into  Doctoral  level 
programs  sponsored  under  Section  552,  Part  F  of  Public  Law  90-35 
(EPDA) . 

Section  552,  Part  F  of  the  Educational  Professions  Development  Act, 
is  entitled  the  Leadership  Development  Program.    This  program  is 
designed  to  increase  the  supply  of  qualified  high  level  leadership 
personnel  in  vocational  and  technical  education.  Universities 
offering  graduate  study  at  the  doctoral  level  in  a  comprehensive 
program  of  vocational  education  are  eligible  for  grants  under  this 
act.    Vocational  staff  members  receiving  two  year  grants  under  this 
section  would  assist  in  alleviating  identified  leadership  problems. 

Objective  -  To  insure  that  a  representative  number  of  Wisconsin  Vocational 
Educators  annually  receive  awards  sponsored  under  this  section. 
Representation  goals  would  be  based  on  insuring  that  minimum  allo- 
cations provided  by  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  are  filled. 


Problem 


Problem  - 


To  establish  an  advanced  graduate  study  program  for  Vocational 
Educators  committed  to  a  career  as  Adult  Basic  Educators. 
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Because  the  Adult  Basic  Education  program  Is  new  in  conception 
and  inplementation,  a  majority  of  the  professional  staff 
members  have  entered  the  program  with  traditional  education 
preparation  which  does  not  reflect  an  Adult  Basic  Education 
background.    There  is  a  need  for  leadership  and  teacher  trainer 
expertise  in  this  area  dealing  with  disadvantaged  clientele* 

Objective  •  To  develop  an  intern  fellowship  program  which  will  allow  one 
participant  to  pursue  a  Doctoral  Degree  in  Adult  Education  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  for  a  two  year  period,  and  also  be 
employed  as  a  one-half  time  teacher  trainer  staff  meiiber  in  the 
State  Board  of  Vocational,  Technical  and  Adult  Education.  This 
program  would  be  conducted  during  the  1971-72  and  1972-73 
school  years* 

Problem  -     A  leadership  conference,  of  one  week  duration,  should  be  con- 
ducted for  40  post-secondary  staff  members. 

The  development  of  vocational  districts,  accompanied  by  enlarged 
ad*ninistrative  staffs,  has  created  a  statewide  influx  of  adminis- 
trative staff  members  who  do  not  necessarily  have  their  philo- 
sophical roots  grounded  in  vocational  education.  District 
problems  which  they  address  themselves  to  are  normally  related 
to  their  specific  position.   A  conference  of  administrative 
personnel  or  potential  administrators,  covering  the  broad  aspects 
of  vocational  education  administrative  problems  would  be  of 
value  to  this  group. 

Objective  -  Conduct  a  leadership  workshop  during  the  1971-72  school  year. 

Problem  -     A  leadership  development  program  for  20  secondary  system  LVEC's 
should  be  conducted. 


The  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  provided  new  directions  for 
vocational  education,  at  the  secondary  level,  in  Wisconsin*.  This 
new  emphasis  has  developed  a  statewide  group  of  Local  Vocational 
Education  Coordinators  C^VEC's)  who  are  the  administrators  of 
vocational  education  at  the  secondary  level. 

This  new  educational  development  has  evidenced  the  need  to: 
1)  further  develop  the  general  and  special  vocational  education 
competence  of  LVEC*s  who  occupy  newly  formed  positions  of  leader- 
ship and  responsibility;  and  2)  provide  special  staff  direction 
through  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  to  assist  teacher 
educators  in  developing  needed  pre-service  courses  and  in  pro- 
viding for  a  continuing  ln-s)rvice  program  for  all  LVEC's  in 
the  state. 


Objective  -  Conduct  a  leadership  workshop  to  serve  a  select  group  of  20 
LVEC*8  during  the  1971-72  and  1972-73  school  years. 

Problem  -     To  upgrade  additional  nurse  educators  educationally  through  full 
time  attendance  in  masters  degree  level  educational  programs. 
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The  ex^nslon  of  LPN  progrant  and  tha  rapid  developoent  of  ADN 
prograM  haa  created  a  need  for  greater  nuabera  of  nurae  educatora 
vlth  matera  level  graduate  training.   The  ADN  program  requlrea 
theae  klnda  of  ataff  Mo^era  aa  inatructora  and  the  health  occupa- 
tiona  field  in  general  haa  a  greatly  increaaed  need  for  educatora 
with  advanced  degreea* 

Objective  -  To  utilise  reaourcea  available  to  the  State  Board  of  Vocational » 
Technical  and  Adult  Education,  the  two  univeraity  ayatema  in 
Wiaconain,  and  the  local  vocational  diatricta,  to  further  the 
educational  atature  of  tvo  nurae  educatora  in  the  Uiaconain 
Vocational  ayates  during  the  1971-72  achool  year. 

Problen  -     There  exiata  a  need  to  develop  In-aervice  programa  to  aerve  the 

specific  unique  needa  of  the  Oiatrict  Directora.    Theae  ahould  be 
meaningful,  rigoroua,  aca^cvic  prbgraM  to  provide  adolniatrative 
expertiae  not  noraally  provided  in  their  educational  and  work- 
experience  background. 

Objective  -  To  develop  a  program  during  the  1971-72  achool  year  which  may  be 
initially  in^lemented  for  the  in-aervice  training  of  Oiatrict 
Directora.   To  aponaor  at  leaat  one  training  program  for  theae 
adminiatratora • 


Problem  - 

Objective 
Problem  - 
Objective 


There  exiata  a  need  to  develop  administrative  evaluation  programa 
which  aerve  aa  the  baaia  to  determine  the  effectiveneaa  of 
diatrict  admlniatratlve  ataff  membera. 

To  develop  during  the  1972-73  achool  year  an  admlniatratlve 
evaluation  program  which  may  be  utilised  by  VTAE  Diatricts. 

Exchange  of  State  and/or  Oiatrict  peraonnel  with  univeraities 
ahould  be  atudied. 

Personnel  exchange  programa  with  univeraities  ahould  be  under- 
taken by  the  1973-74  achool  year. 


Problem  - 


Objective 
Problem  - 


SUPPORTIVE  STAFF  DEVELOPMENT 

Develop  aemlnar  programa  for  High  School  guidance  counaelors 
which  will  provide  them  with  meaningful  programa  in  career  orienta- 
tion  and  career  development  activitiea  for  vocational  students* 

High  school  guidance  counselors  lack  background  information  on  the 
values  of  vocational  education  training  on  both  the  aecondary  and 
post -secondary  levela*   Seminar  programa  to  direct  them  to  vo- 
cational education  should  be  established. 

Establish  a  pilot  program  during  the  1971-72  achool  year  to 
direct  high  school  guidance  counselors  to  vocational  education* 

Joint  appointments  of  diatrict  peraonnel  with  GESA  Agendea  and 
secondary  schools  should  be  studied* 
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Objective  -  Personnel  exchange  progrcns  with  CESA  Agencies  or  secondary 
schools  should  be  undertaken  by  the  VTAE  Districts  by  the 
1973-74  school  year. 

Problaa  -     There  exists  a  need  to  develop  workshops  for  supportive  staff 
personnel  directed  towards  specific  tiaely  issues  such  it 
Information  Systems  Development,  fiscal  year  conversions,  and 
other  district/state  management  relationships. 

Objective  -  To  establish  a  minimum  of  two  workshops  during  the  1971-72 
school  year  for  those  supportive  staff  members  affected. 


INSTRUCTIOHAL  STAFF  DEVELOFMEMT 

Problem  -     To  establish  a  recruitment  program  which  will  provide  assistance 
to  the  individual  districts  in  the  recruitment  of  professional 
suff  members. 

Occupational ly  compatcnt,  certified  professional  staff  members 
for  th«  Wisconsin  Vocational-Technical  System  are  difficult  to 
recruit.   This  is  eapcclally  true  of  occupational  instructors 
employed  in  the  health  field  and  for  newly  developing  programs. 
The  advent  of  area  development  has  greatly  increased  the  demand 
for  new  staff  members,  this  same  development  has  apparently 
lessened  the  state  staff's  capability  to  assist  in  staff  recruit- 
ment,  this  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  uo  new  staff  members  have 
been  made  available  to  assist  the  districts  in  this  mtter.  A 
formalised  and  on-goicg  staff  recruitment  program  is  required  to 
assist  in  solving  this  problem. 

Objective  -  To  develop  a  program  of  recruitment  which  may  be  utilised  by  the 
various  districts  to  recruit  ptofessional  staff  members. 

Problem  -     To  develop  teacher  preparation  programs  to  meet  the  unique  needs 
of  vocational  education.   Some  of  the  teacher  preparation 
.       problems  currently  facing  vocational  education  are: 

1.  To  meet  the  teacher  preparation  needs  for  new  and  future 
emerging  occupational  programs  which  will  be  established  in 
the  vocational  system  and  for  which  there  are  no  teacher 
preparation  programs  available. 

2.  The  health  occupations  field  is  one  of  the  fastest  growing 
service  areas  in  the  Wisconsin  vocational  system  today. 
There  is  a  need  to  develop  a  coi^rehenslve  teacher  prepar- 
ation program  for  the  health  occupations. 

3.  There  is  a  need  to  develop  a  teacher  preparation  program  for 
"tradesmen"  instructors  and  other  instructors  who  enter  the 
vocational  system  with  less  than  baccalaureate  degree 
preparation. 

4.  There  is  a  need  to  develop  teacher  preparation  programs  to 
prepare  general  education  teachers  with  a  background  which 
stresses  the  unique  needs  of  vocational  education. 
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There  are  very  few  teacher  preparation  programa  available  for 
vocational  education  in  Wisconsin.    Studies  should  be  undertaken 
and  action  implemented  to  correct  this  situation. 

Objective  -  To  establish  teacher  preparation  prc>gram8  to  serve  the  Wisconsin 
vocational  education  systems* 

Problem  -     To  establish  a  formal  in-service  program  for  the  training  of  a 
minimum  of  500  part  time  staff  members. 

The  advent  of  vocational  district  development  has  greatly  in* 
creased  the  field  services  obligation  of  the  W:  consin  vocational 
system.    Presently  there  are  over  4,000  part-time  instructors 
employed  as  instructors  in  the  vocational  system.    The  vast 
majority  of  these  staff  monbers  have  not  been  provided  with  the 
necessary  in-service  programs  which  help  them  identify  them- 
selves with  vocational  education* 

There  exists  a  need  to  establish  a  formal  program  of  in-service 
Graining,  throughout  the  state  for  part-time  staff  meiriiers* 
Areas  to  be  covered  hj  mini -courses  are: 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 

5. 
6. 


Philosophy  and  Principles  of  Vocational  Education. 

Methods  and  Techniques  for  Teaching  Adults. 

Methods  and  Techniques  for  Serving  Persons  with  Special  Needs < 

Psychology  Motivation,  characteristics  and  needs  of  the  adult 

learner • 

Counseling  and  Interviewing  Adult  Students. 
Evaluation  of  Effectiveness  and  Results  of  Service. 


Objective 


To  support  the  Establishment  of  Formal  in-service  programs  for 
part-time  staff  members  in  3  VIAE  Districts  during  the  1971-72 
school  year.    Initial  programs  to  train  300. 

Problem  -     To  establish  an  in-service  institute  for  call-staff  vocational- 
technical  teachers  trainers. 

The  rapid  expansion  of  vocational  districts  full-time  instruc- 
tional staff  has  led  to  the  expansion  of  collegiate  level 
extension  courses  to  assist  these  new  staff  members  in  obtaining 
standard  certification  status.    To  meet  this  need  extension 
courses  have  been  established  by  Stout  S*-*»te  University,  through- 
out Wisconsin  utilizing  selected  approved  district  personnel  as 
instructors. 

There  exists  a  need  to  establish  a  two  week  institute  for  these 
extension  instructors  to  insure  a  continuity  and  cohesiveness  of 
instruction « 

Objective  -  Conduct  a  two  week  teacher  training  workshop  during  the  1971-72 
dcbool  year  for  20  call  staff  extension  instructors. 
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To  establish  seminar  programs  for  Adult  Basic  Education  ins true • 
tors*  areas  requiring  emphasis  are:    evaluation,  curriculum 
development,  content  area  workshops,  use  of  para*professional9 
in  the  classroom* 


Many  Adult  Basic  Education  instructors  have  background  area 
preparation  in  elementary  instruction.    These  staff  meo^rs  need 
upgrading  training  in  professional  expertise  to  work  with  adults. 
Specific  seminars  designed  to  serve  statewide  staff  members  are 
needec  to  upgrade  these  personnel. 

Objective  -  To  conduct  a  seminar  program  in  evaloation  for  ABE  staff  meiiA»ers« 
The  s»lnar  will  consist  of  five  two  day  meetings  during  the 
1971-72  school  year  and  will  serve  a  minimum  of  20  participants, 
and  will  be  conducted  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Problem  -     To  establish  workshops  to  serve  general  education  instructors. 

One  or  two  week  workshops  for  practitioners  of  Communications, 
Mathematics,  Science,  and  Social  Science  subjects  should  be 
established • 


New  emphasis  on  general  education  subjects  has  created  a  large 
influx  of  general  education  staff  meiri>ers.    Generally  speaking, 
these  staff  meabers  received  a  professional  training  which  was 
oriented  to  the  needc  of  secondary  level,  college  bound  students* 

There  exists  a  need  for  workshops  which  will  serve  the  purposes 
of  1)  developing  a  conmonallty  of  objectives  for  general 
education  instructors,  2)  provide  these  instructors  with  an 
inalgfat  and  a  philosophy  which  will  allow  them  to  work  with 
adult  students  with  a  wide  range  of  background  interests;  and 
abilities,  and  3)  serve  as  the  base  for  future  local  in-service 
programs. 

Objective  -  To  conduct  a  minimum  of  two  general  education  workshops,  for  a 
minimum  of  20  students  each,  during  the  1971-72  school  year. 

Problem  -     To  conduct  morkahops  for  Adult  Basic  Education  para*professionals 
amphasizing  classroom  effectiveness  for  these  staff  members . 

A  number  of  para-professional  staff  members  are  utilized  in  the 
Adult  Basic  Education  program.    These  staff  meiri>ers  are  in  need 
of  m  training  program  which  will  assist  them  in  becoming  more 
effective  in  the  classroom. 

Objective  -  To  conduct  a  workshop  which  will  cover  two  2*day  weekends,  and 

one  weeks  duration.    The  workshop  will  stress  classroom  effective* 
ness  for  para*professlonals  and  will  serve  a  minimum  of  20 
personnel.    The  workshop  should  be  conducted  during  the  1971*72 
school  year. 
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Problem  -     Provide  in-service  workshop  for  high  school  administrators 

which  will  provide  them  with  a  vocational- technical  orientation. 

A  large  number  of  high  school  administrators  are  not  familiar 
with  the  goals  established  for  vocational  education;  nor  are 
they  aware  of  the  potential  program  value  which  can  be  derived 
from  vocational  education  programs* 

Objective  -  To  establish  workshops  which  will  provide  school  administrators 
with  an  orientation  towards  vocational  education*  This  program 
will  be  conducted  during  the  1971*72  school  year* 

Problem  -     Develop  workshop  programs  for  High  School  vocational  educators 
which  will  provide  them  with  a  better  understanding  of  the 
problems  of  the  urban  society  and  how  vocational  education 
might  relate  to  those  problems* 

Objective  -  To  develop  workshops  for  high  school  educators  to  solve  the 

identified  problem*    The  workshop  should  be  established  by  the 
1972-73  school  year* 

Problem  -     In-service  workshop  programs  must  be  developed  for  high  school 
vocational  educators  which  will  help  them  relate  their  teaching 
to  the  needs  of  handicapped  and  disadvantaged  students* 

Objective  -  To  develop  workshops  for  high  school  vocational  educators*  The 
workshop  should  be  established  by  the  1972-73  school  year* 

Problem  -     Develop  an  in-service  program  for  high  school  general  educators 
which  will  direct  them  to  the  benefits  which  st^ents  can 
derive  from  a  vocational  program* 

Objective  -  Establish  a  pilot  program  during  the  1971-72  school  year  to 

orient  high  school  guidance  counselors  to  vocational  education* 

Problem  -     A  program  should  be  established  to  determine  what  skills  will  be 
needed  by  future  teachers  of  technical  subjects* 

Objective  -  Projects  should  be  established  by  the  1973-74  school  year  to 
address  itself  to  the  problem  described* 

Problem  -     A  program  should  be  established  which  will  identify  emerging 
occupations  which  will  determine  future  staff  needs* 

Objective  -  Projects  should  be  established  by  the  1973-74  school  year  to 
address  itself  to  the  problem  described* 

Problem  -     A  program  should  be  established  to  determine  what  skills  will  be 
needed  by  future  teachers  of  general  education  subjects* 

Objective  -  Projects  should  be  established  by  the  1973-74  school  year  to 
address  itself  to  the  problem  described* 
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Problem 


Objective 


Problem 


Objective 


Problem  * 


Objective 


Problem  - 


There  is  a  need  to  design  training  programs  that  will  help 
teachers  in  vocational  education  and  academic  related  areas  to 
identify  alternatives  to  traditional  education  programs  in  terms 
of  serving  dropouts  and  potential  dropouts. 

Projects  should  be  established  by  the  1973-74  school  year  to 
address  itself  to  the  problem  described. 

Formal  occupational  experience  programs  for  staff  members 
requiring  this  training  should  be  established  by  two  districts. 

It  has  long  been  recognized  that  occupational  experience  is  the 
"backbone"  of  the  vocational  educating  expertise.    Kany  staff 
members  require  upgrading  through  additional  occupational 
experience.    It  is  known  that  the  "ideal"  situation  regarding 
occupational  experience  programs  is  for  the  local  educational 
unit  to  arrange  agreement  with  local  industries.    To  date  very 
little  has  been  done  in  this  area  of  instructor  development. 

Atteiopts  should  be  made  to  establish  pilot  programs,  of  occupa- 
tional training  agreements,  in  at  least  two  of  the  eighteen 
vocational  districts. 

Encourage  two  VIAE  districts  to  develop  cooperative  exchange 
programs  with  local  industries  during  the  1971-72  school  year. 

There  exists  a  need  for  the  development  of  courses  by  universities 
to  prepare  post-secondary  teachers  in  the  classroom  use  of  educa- 
tional technology* 

Universities  and  colleges,  within  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  should 
be  contacted  by  the  1972-73  school  year  to  determine  which 
institutions  may  be  in  a  position  to  offer  these  services. 

There  exists  a  need  for  annual  on-going  sequential  nursing 
educator  workshops  to  upgrade  nursing  instructors. 


Objective  -  Work  with  the  University  of  Wisconsin-Madison  to  insure  that 
an  annual  program  of  workshops  are  established  to  serve  the 
Identified  need. 


Problem  - 

Objective 
Problem  - 


There  exists  a  need  to  develop  an  instructor  evaluation  program 
which  may  be  utilized  by  the  variouj  district.%  to  assess  staff 
effe.^tiveness. 

To  develop  during  the  1972-73  school  year  an  instructional 
evaluation  program  which  may  be  utilized  by  VTAE  Districts. 

Establish  a  one  week  workshop  for  preparing  nursing  instructors 
to  meet  minimum  requirements  to  teach  in  ADN  programs . 
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The  Wisconsin  vocational  system  is  rapidly  developing  new 
Associate  Degree,  Registered  Nursing  Programs.  Additional 
programs  will  be  developed  to  meet  the  needs  established  by 
the  discontinuance  of  existing  hospital  training  programs.  The 
technical  coaq>etence  required  by  staff  members  to  teach  in 
ADN  programs  is  more  rigid  than  that  required  for  LPN  programs. 
There  exists  a  need,  now,  to  upgrade  present  staff  menibers  to 
meet  future  needs. 

To  support  the  establishment  of  a  one  week  workshop  during  the 
1971*72  school  year  to  upgrade  nursing  instructors  to  meet  ADN 
requirements  #    To  obtain  a  minimum  of  20  students  to  attend  such 
a  conference* 

A  statewide  program  of  cooperation  with  industries  should  be 
established  to  provide  occupational  experience  for  instructors 
of  the  vocational  system  needing  this  assistance. 

By  the  1973*74  school  year  a  statewide  program  designed  to  offer 
occupational  experience  to  vocational  educators  should  be 
established* 

A  cooperative  program  between  districts  and  industry  should  be 
considered  to  specifically  assist  general  education  staff 
members  in  determining  how  their  disciplines  apply  to  the 
world  of  work* 


Objective  •  By  the  1973*74  school  year  a  cooperative  program  should  be 
established  to  address  itself  to  the  problem  described. 


Problem  * 


Objective 


Problem 
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CHAPTER  V 


OBSERVATIONS  AND  CONCLUSIONS,  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

This  section  of  the  report  presents  observations  and  conclusions 
of  the  assessment  group •    For  the  most  part  they  have  grown  out  of 
data  reported  in  previous  chapters;  however »  much  more  data  was  collected 
than  reported^  therefore  not  all  observations  or  conclusions  are  neces- 
sarily supported  directly  by  data  found  in  the  report. 


A  last  section  includes  recommendations  relative  to  the  personnel 
development  program* 


Observations  and  Conclusions 


•  •  •    Evidence  indicates  that  there  will  be  a  continuing  demand  for 

vocational  teachers  at  both  the  post-secondary  and  secondary 
levels* 

•  .  •    The  practice  of  recruiting  post-secondary  teachers »  particularly 

from  business  and  industry,  is  appropriate  pnd  should  continue* 

•  •  •    Personnel  development  has  not  been  a  high  priority  especially  in 

terms  of  financial  support  with  the  State  Board;  however,  there 
is  substantial  evidence  that  the  need  to  provide  more  resources 
is  now  being  recognize-i  and  that  a  highe?:  priority  is  being 
placed  in  this  area. 

.  .  .    That  liaison  with  universities  is  being  strengthened  in  order  to 
maximize  their  resources* 

•  •  •    Perhaps  the  greatest  need  is  that  of  inservice  education  to 

strengthen  present  faculties  and  to  build  the  strengths  of 
individuals  who  may  be  recruited* 

•  •  *   A  continued  effort  is  desirable  to  facilitate  the  movaoent  of 

individuals  from  business  and  industry  into  the  vocational 
system*    This  is  particula.'ly  true  in  expanding  areas  like  the 
health  occupations  yiheve  professional  preparation  for  the 
occupation  is  provided  in  a  setting  other  than  the  traditional 
teacher  preparation  program* 
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The  data  concerning  secondary  vocational  programs  would  indicate 
that  more  needs  to  be  done  In  terms  of  providing  vocational 
orientation  to  high  school  counselors. 

The  stated  objectives  of  the  post^-secondary  vocational  system 
to  place  greater  emphasis  in  the  next  five  years  in  working  with 
the  culturally  disadvantaged  would  seem  to  relate  to  an  iaiportant 
priority. 

There  is  evidence  at  the  po8t**secondary  level  particularly,  that 
young  administrators  are  being  encouraged  to  further  their 
academic  preparation.    An  increasing  nuinber  of  State  Board  staff 
have  enrolled  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  several  District 
Administrators  have  been  provided  the  opportunity  to  pursue 
further  education  both  at  Stout  and  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

The  internship  provided  through  Education  Professions  Development 
Ac":  funds  through  the  State  Board  is  highly  commendable. 

The  Inservice  activities  conducted  by  State  Board  of  Vocational, 
Technical  and  Adult  Education  and  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  staff  appear  to  have  been  quite  effective  and 
represents  a  major  effort  of  both  staffs* 


Recoomendations 


Preservice  progrcms  for  teachers  should  continue  to  be  developed 
with  particular  emphasis  on  ways  of  providing  teachers  for  new 
and  expanding  occupational  areas. 

Additional  enqphasis  is  needed  in  the  preparation  of  teachers  of 
disadvantaged,  both  urban  and  xiiral. 

Teacher  education  institutions  should  continue  to  look  toward 
ways  to  provide  students  with  tne  occupational  competence  neces- 
sary.   It  will  not  be  possible  or  maybe  even  desirable  to  build 
educational  programs  in  a  teacher  education  institution  so  that 
the  major  portion  of  the  occupational  content  can  be  included 
for  many  of  the  occupational  areas  for  which  teachers  are  needed. 
The  field  experience  program  at  Scout  State  University  and  the 
intern  programs  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  are  good  examples 
of  one  approach. 

Teacher  education  institutions  should  continue  to  move  toward 
more  flexibility  in  evaluation  of  competence  .for  degree  credit 
purpor     gained  as  a  result  of  professional  training  and 
industrial  training  or  experience. 
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Policies  and  programs  should  be  encouraged  that  would  increase 
the  exchange  of  teachers  and  other  staff  members  with  skilled  and 
supervisory  personnel  in  industry  in  order  to  relate  the  programs 
in  the  schools  more  closely  with  en4>loyer  needs. 

Additional  financial  resources  should  be  made  available  through 
the  State  Board  of  Vocational »  Technical  and  Adult  Education 
for  staff  development. 

Consideration  should  be  given  to  having  a  staff  deveL  oment 
position  on  the  State  Board  staff.    The  role  might  appropriately 
be  one  of  promoting  and  managing  resources  as  opposed  to  carrying 
out  staff  develoimient  functions  personally. 

Consideration  should  be  given  to  supporting  selected  universities 
financially  for  carrying  out  rather  clearly  defined  inservice 
activities  on  a  continuing  basis. 

The  State  Board  should  continue  their  efforts  in  making  it 
possible  for  potential  leaders  in  vocational  education  to 
secure  further  training  through  internships  at  the  State  Board 
office  and  through  encouraging  of  policies  at  the  District  level 
which  would  make  the  pursuing  of  additional  training  possible. 
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APPENDICES 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN 
MADISON,  WISCONSIN  53706 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION 
DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATIONAL  ADMINISTRATION 


WARF  BUILDING.  610  WALNUT  STREET 


TELEPHONE  (608)  263.2700 


APPENDIX  A 


May  10,  1971 


Dear  Vocational  Educator: 

We  would  appreciate  receiving  your  assistance  in  helping 
us  assess  staff  development  needs  for  vocational  and 
technical  personnel  in  post  secondary  schools. 

Staff  development  is  a  major  segment  of  a  comprnhensive 
assessment  program  being  done  of  vocational  and  technical 
education  for  the  State  of  Wisconsin  under  the  leadership 
of  the  Wisconsin  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  and 
Technical  education. 

You  can  directly  assist  us  by  completing  the  attached 
form  and  returning  It  in  the  enclosed  self ^addressed 
stamped  envelope  as  soon  as  possible.    Your  responses  will 
maintain  their  anonymity  and  will  be  treated  collectively 
in  the  analysis. 

The  final  assessment  report  will  be  made  public  after  it  is 
completed.    Thank  you  for  your  help. 

Sincerely, 


Department  of  Educational  Administration 
and  Study  Director,  Wisconsin  Advisory 
Council  On  Vocational  Education 

MES/nlm 
Attachments 


Code  # 


STAFF  DEVELOPMENT  QUESTIONNAIRE 

DIRECTIONS:    Following  is  a  list  of  proficiency  items  related  to  training  needs 
and  requirements  for  teachers  of  vocational -technical  education.    For  each 
statement  there  is  one  rating  scale  divided  into  three  parts  (12  3/4567/ 
8  9).    Please  circle  one  rating  in  each  part  of  the  scale  which  best  indicates 
YOUR  FEELINGS  about  the  knowledge  or  skill  with  regard  to  YOUR  JOB,  The 
following  key  should  be  used  for  the  assignment  of  the  ratings: 

1.  My  job  requires  slight  proficiency  with  this  activity, 

2.  My  job  requires  moderate  proficiency  with  this  activity. 

3.  Ify  job  requires  considerable  proficiency  with  this  activity. 


4.  My  formal  education  provided  slight  proficiency  in  this  activity, 

5.  My  formal  education  provided  moderate  proficiency  in  this  activity, 

6.  My  formal  education  provided  considerable  proficiency  in  this 
activity, 

7.  The  statement  is  inappropriate  in  my  case. 


8,  Yes  this  proficiency  should  be  improved  through  staff  development, 

9,  No  this  proficiency  should  not  be  improved  through  staff  development. 

Please  do  not  leave  out  any  items--there  are  no  right  or  wrong  answers.    Even  if 
your  exact  choice  is  not  found  in  one  of  the  choices,  select  the  one  which 
comes  closest  to  your  true  feeling, 

NOTE:    Each  statement  should  have  three  ratings. 
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i 
I 


STAFF  DEVELOPMENT  QUESTIONNAIRE 


c 


I 

I 

I 
I 

I 


I»    What  proficiency  must  you  have  in  your  work  as  a 
teacher  in  the  ability  to: 

II.    To  i^at  extent  did  a  formal  education  provide 
this  proficiency? 

Ill*    Should  this  proficiency  be  improved  through  ctaff 
development  programs? 


1. 
2. 
3. 

4, 
5. 
6, 

7. 
8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 

12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 

16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 


I 

Profi- 
ciency 


u 
e 

o  u 
>>  c  ^ 

C  o 

^  o  u 

•H  CL 
U  MH 
•HOW 

O  CLJO 
U  (0 

a  0)  V4 

'4J   (0  'O 

M  0)  03 
•H  -O  C 
r-4    O  O 

CO  6  u 


III 

staff 
J J  Develop- 
Adequacv  ment 


purchase  appropriate  equipment  and  supplies   12  3 

arrange  for  and  conduct  field  trips   12  3 

understand  the  goals  for  vocational-technical 

education   2  3 

provide  appropriate  classroom  learning  experiences..  12  3 

demonstrate  the  skills  which  are  used  on  the  job   12  3 

understand  the  history  of  vocational-technical 

education   2  3 

know  otate  requirements  for  vocational  facilities...  12  3 

relate  technological  advances  to  laboratory 

instruction   j^2  3 

develop  materials  for  instructional  purposes   12  3 

maintain  discipline  in  the  shop  or  laboratory   12  3 

revise  the  course  of  study  in  accord  with  occupa- 
tional trends   2  3 

de/elop  objective  tests  to  measure  achievement   12  3 

mi>tivate  the  student   12  3 

understand  the  legal  provisions  of  teacher  liability.  12  3 

make  use  of  Federal  legislation  for  vocational- 
technical  education   12  3 

provide  appropriate  laboratory  learning  experiences.  12  3 

relate  the  daily  lesson  plan  to  the  course  of  study  .12  3 

take  the  initiative  when  dealing  with  administrator:?.  12  3 

make  a  lesson  meaningful  to  each  student   12  3 

use  tools  and  equipment  found  on  the  job   12  3 

assess  the  reliability  of  teacher-made  tests   12  3 


<B  U 

i)  U  O. 

4J  «  O 

u  n  u 

00  u  (0  a 

•H  -o  c  <o 

1-4  o  o  e 

0)  B  o  -H 


4  5  6  7 

4  5  6  7 

4  5  6  7 

4  5  6  7 

4  5  6  7 

4  5  6  7 

4  5  7 

4  5  6  7 

4  5  6  7 

4  5  6  7 

4  5  6  7 

4  5  6  7 

4  5  6  7 

4  5  6  7 

4  5  6  7 

4  5  6  7 

4  5  6  7 

4  5  6  7 

4  5  6  7 

4  5  6  7 

4  5  6  7 


CO 

u  o 
>>  c 


8  9 
8  9 

8  9 
8  9 
8  9 

8  9 
8  9 

8  9 
8  9 
8  9 

8  9 

8  9 

8  9 

8  9 

8  9 

8  9 

6  9 

8  9 

8  9 

8  9 

8  9 


I 


c 


I 
I 

I 
I 


II. 
III. 


23. 
24. 

25. 
26. 

27. 
?8. 
29. 
30. 

31. 
32. 

33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 

38. 
39. 
40. 


What  proficiency  must  >^u  have  in  your  work  as  a 
teacher  in  the  ability  to: 

To  what  extent  did  a  formal  education  provide 
this  proficiency? 

Should  this  proficiency  be  improved  through  staff 
development  programs? 


•H    O  0) 

O  O.JO 
U  (Q 

M  U  ^ 
00  Q)  « 

r-i  g  O 
tt  B  o 

make  a  daily  lesson  plan   12  3 

maintain  attention  while  presenting  a  demonstration      12  3 

provide  appropriate  practice  for  skill  learning 
experiences   12  3 

assess  the  validity  of  teacher -made  tests   12  3 

maintain  necessary  report  forms  required  by  various 

groups  and  agencies   12  3 

use  written  records  for  informational  purposes   12  3 

review  a  demonstration   12  3 

use  technical  terms  and  jargon   1  ?  3 

utilize  the  services  of  appropriate  agencies 

responsible  for  vocational-technical  education   12  3 

use  the  services  of  £idvisory  committees   12  3 

break  down  an  occupation  or  job  into  its  component 

parts  for  instructional  purposes    12  3 

develop  performance  tests  to  measure  achievement..  12  3 

develop  job  sheets  to  aid  instruction   12  3 

develop  subjective  tests  to  measure  achievement...  12  3 

select  instructional  material   12  3 

provide  occupational  guidance  information  to 

students  ^   2  3 

be  stimulating  in  your  work  as  a  teacher.   12  3 

interpret  local  school  policies   12  3 

utilize  guidance  and  counseling  services   12  3 


I  StaTf 
Profi-        II  Devclop- 
ciency   Adequacy  ment 

>^ 
u 
c 

vug 

•H  M  S- 

U   U.4  Ql 


JO  M 
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^  Q  O  C 
«    6  O  «H 


4  5  6  7 
4  5  6  7 

4  5  6  7 
4  5  6  7 

4  5  6  7 

4  5  6  7 

4  5  6  7 

4  5  6  7 

4  5  6  7 
4  5  6  7 

4  5  6  7 

4  5  6  7 

4  5  6  7 

4  5  6  7 

4  5  6  7 

4  5  6  7 

4  5  6  7 

4  5  6  7 

4  5  6  7 


f9 

w  o 


8  9 
8  9 

8  9 
8  9 

8  9 

8  9 

8  9 

8  9 

8  9 
8  9 

8  9 
8  9 
8  9 
8  9 
8  9 

8  9 

8  9 

8  9 
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APPENDIX  B 


WISCONSIN  BOARD  OF  VOCATIONAL^  TECHNICAL  AMD  ADULT  EDUCATION 
137  East  Wilson  Strtet^  Midisont  WlscoMln  53703 
C*  L*  Greibett  Director 


Stpteriier  30 t  IV 70 


I.L.  71-50 

Subject:    197C-71  Calendar  of  Called  Conferences  and  Events 


To  the  District  Directors 
Wisconsin  Schools  of  Vocational^ 
Technical  and  Adult  Education 

Dear  Co-*Worker: 

Copies  of  the  1970-71  "Called  Confereocea*'  are  enclosed  for 
your  infoxmation* 

The  called  conferences  have  been  designed  to  ivprove  the 
quality  of  education  in  our  districts.  Participation  by 
your  district  would  be  of  great  ittportance. 

In  addition*  a  listing  of  naetings  is  enclosed  tor  your 
information*    These  meetings  have  been  called  by  other 
agencies*  such  as  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education*  Administrators* 
Association  and  State  Advisory  Consdttees^ 

If  you  should  desire  further  information*  please  feel  free  to 
contact  us* 

Sincerely* 


Cs  L.  Greiber 
State  Director 


pt 
Enc* 


Board  of  Vocational^  Technical  and  Adult  Education 
Called  Confcrcncaa 


Date 
Septeaber  1-3 
Septeaber  10 
Octwer  15*17 

October  20-21 
October  21 

October  29-30 

Noveri>er  17 
Hoveaber  24 
Deceaber  15 

Deceaber  16 

Deceaber  17 

Deceaber  17 

Deceaber  1970 


Title 

Data  Proceasin^  Teachers  Ukap* 

Nursing  Assistant  Workshop 

Adult  Basic  Education  Teacher 
Aide  Sesinar 

Teacher  Training  Workshop  -  Welding 


Staff 
Respoasibility 

V«  Swenson 

B«  Palen 


C.  Martin 
S«  Munaon 


Seainar  for  Instructional 

Television  Producers  R*  Johnson 

General  Education  Coordinatora 

and  Supervisors  Heating  R«  Johnson 

Traffic  Safety  Specialist  Workshop  0.  Mdilberg 

State  Typewriting  Teachers*  Workshop  J.  Umess 

Office  Educ.9  Idst.  Educ.  and  T  &  I  V.  Swenson 

Coordinators  Occupational  E:tt.  Wksp.  G.  Kinsler 

Office  Educ.,  Dist.  Educ.  and  T  &  I  V.  Swenson 

Coordinators  Occupational  Ext.  Wkap.  G.  Kinaler 


Office  Educ. »  Dist.  Educ.  and  T  &  I 
Coordinators  Ocoqiational  Ext.  Wkap« 

Practical  Nuralag  Xnatmctora* 
Workshop  (tentative) 

Library  Workshop  (Occupational 
Extension  Course) 


V«  Swenson 
G.  Kinsler 


C.  Schl^ 


H.  Scheve 


January  15»  1971   Teacher  Training  Workahop  - 

Production  &  Manufacturing  Technology  A.  Potthast 


January 
February  5 

January  1971 

January  1971 

February  16 
February  18-^19 
March  5 

March  11*13 


Adult  Basic  Education 

Teacher  Aide  Seminar  C.  Martin 

Health  Occupationa  Coordinators*  Conf.C.  Schloeaer 

General  Education  Coordinatora 

and  Superviaors  Meeting  Johnaon 

Traffic  Safety  Specialist  Workahop      0.  Hdilberg 

Librarian-Media  Specialist  Conf.         €•  Zenor 

Teacher  Training  Workshop  *  Air 

Conditioning*  InstruMntation  and 

Refrigeration  A.  Potthast 

State  DECA  (WDEA)  Leadership  Conf  •      V.  Svenson 


City 
Milwaukee 
La  Crosse 

Madison 
Apple ton 

Milwaukee 

Madison 
Madison 
Madison 

Eau  Claire 

Appleton 

Waukesha 

Madison 

Madison 

Milvaukee 

Madison 
Madison 


Madison 
Rhinelander 

La  Crosse 
Green  Lake 


-  2  - 


i 


Date 
Karch  26 

April  1*3 
April  22-23 

April  1971 

April  1971 

Spring  1971 
Mqr  13 
Hay  18 
Itay  27 

July  10-14 


Week  Starting 
Auguat  16 


Title 

Driver«Safety  Uorkahop 

State  OEA  <UBEC)  Leadership  Conf. 

Teacher  Training  Woxkehop  - 
Kedianieal  Design  and  Drafting 

Adult  Baaic  Educetion  Teedier 
Aide  Senlnar 

General  Education  Coordinators 

and  Supervisors  Ifeeting  R«  Johnson 

Practical  Hursing  Coordinators*  Conf.  C.  Schloeaer 

Medical  Assistants  Faculty  tforkshop     B.  Palen 

Traffic  Safety  Specialist  Workshop      0.  tMilberg 


Staff 
Responsibility 

0.  Ifdilberg 

V.  Swenson 

A.  Potthast 

C.  Martin 


Operating  Rooa  Assistants 
Faculty  Workshop 

Suawr  Conference  for  Toung 
and  Adult  Faraar  Instructors 


Professional  Growth  Wedi 


B.  Palen 

D.  Beyl 

L.  AUvardt 


City 

Stevens  Point 

Green  Lake 

Wisconsin 
Bapids 

Madison 
* 

Madison 

Sheboygan 

Madison 

Madison 

Madison 


*Places  to  be  announced 
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Calendar  of  Events  for  the  School  Year  1970-71 


Pate 

August  23,  1970 
Septenber  1*3 
September  10 
Septeri>er  12 

Septeaber  13 
Septeaber  16 
Septeiiier  17 

Septenber  18 
Septenber  19«k, 
Septeaber  20 
Septenber  22 
Septenber  23 
Septeiiber  24 

Septenber  25 
Septenber  25-26 
Septenber  29 

Septenber  29 
Septenber  29 

Septenber  30  . 

Septeiriier  30 
Septenber  30 

October  5 
October  6 
October  6 


Title 

Regional  Fire  Training  School 

Data  Processing  Teachers  Uicsp. 

Nursing  Assistant  Iforkshbp 

Course  of  Study  Conodttee  for 
Young  &  Adult  Faraer  Prograas 

Regional  Fire  Training  School 

Statewide  CtflPS  Seainar 


Staff 
Responsibility 

Chriatianaon 

V.  Svenson 

Palen 

» 

D.  Beyl 

G»  Christiansen 
M.  Bodine 


Reviev*Plannlng  Meeting  -  Parti- 
cipants at  National  Rural  Inst.    R.  Krogstad 

Faidly  Living  Education  Conf  •      C.  Nickel 

Driver  Education  Wksp.  (UDISBA)    0.  Hehlberg 

Regional  Fire  Training  Sdiool      G.  Chriatianaon 

Driver  Education  Wksp.    OnXTSEA)  0.  Hehlberg 

Driver  Education  Ukap.  (WDTSEA)    0.  Mehlberg 

Adult  Education  Association  of 

Wisconsin  Conndttee  Workshops      R.  Krogstad 

East  central  Guidance  Conference  L.  Celley 

DECA  Presidents'  Seidnar  V.  Swenson 

Research  Connlttee  of 

Administrators'  Association         R.  Krogstad 

Driver  Education  Wksp.  (WDTSEA)   0.  Mehlberg 

Wisconsin  Association  of  Student 

Financial  Aid  Adnlnistrators  McConnell 

Student  Financial  Aid 

Tripartite  Meeting  U.S.O.E.  B.  McConnell 

Driver  Education  Wksp.  (WDTSEA)  0.  Mehlberg 
Food  Service  Advisory 

Condttee  Meeting  H.  Scheve 

OEA  Local  Officers*  Workshop  V.  Svenson 

Driver  Education  Wksp.  (WDTSEA)  0.  Mehlberg 

Teacher  Certification  Conn.  Htg.  L.  AUvardt 


Cltx 
Monroe 
Mllvaukee 
La  Crosse 

Appleton 

Ladysmlth 

Wausau 

Madison 
Mllvaukee 
Mllvaukee 
Biron 

Platteville 
Whitevater 

Wisconsin  Dells 
Oshkosh 

Wisconsin  Dells 

Madison 
Menooonie 

Green  Bay 

Green  Bay 
La  Crosse 

Madison 
Green  Lake 
Ashland 
* 


I 

L 
I 
L 
I 
I 
I 
L 
L 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I- 
I- 
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Pate 
October  6 

October  6 

October  6 

October  7 
October  7 

October  8 

October  8 
October  13 
October  13 

October  13-15 

October  14 
October  14 

October  M*15 
October  15 

October  15-17 

October  20-21 
October  20-22 

October  21 

October  21 

October  22 
October  22 


Staff 
Reaponalbllity 


Title 

Review  and  Planning  Meeting 
"Vocational  Education  for 
Metropolitan  Areas" 

Drlve-In  Workshop  for  Hl^ 
School  Counselors 

Advisory  Conolttee  for 

Distributive  Education  V*  Svenson 

Driver  Education  Wksp*  (HDTSEA)   0.  Hehlberg 


H#  Sahakian 

B#  McConnell 


Drive-In  Workshop  for  High 
Sdiool  Counselors 


b.  !lcConnell 


Wisconsin  Associatica  of 

Institutional  Research  Meeting  R*  Krogstad 

Annual  Guidance  Conference  L*  Celley 

Driver  Education  Wksp*  (UDISEA)  0*  Mdilberg 


Drlve-In  Workshop  for  Big|i 
School  Counselors 


B*  McConnell 


Institute  "Attitudes  and  Ittscon- 

ceptlons  About  the  Handlc^ped"  K*  Sdiakian 

Driver  Education  Wksp*  (wmSBA)   0.  Mahlberg 


Drlve-In  Workshop  for  High 
School  Counselors 

Farm  Progress  Days 

Drive-In  Workshop  for  High 
School  Counselors 

Adult  Basic  Education  Teacher 
Aide  Seminar 


B.  McConnell 

D.  Beyl 

E.  McConnell 


C*  Martin 

Teacher  Training  Wkap*  -  Welding  S.  Munson 

Institute  "Attitudes  and  Miscon- 
ceptions About  the  Handicapped"   H.  Sahakian 


Drlve-In  Workshop  for  High 
Sdiool  Counselors 

Seminar  for  Instructional 
Television  Producers 


B.  McConnell 


R*  Johnson 

District  In-'Service  Training  V*  Svenson 
Driver  Education  Adv.  Coon.  Mtg.  0.  Mehlberg 

433 


Madison 

Stevens  Polnti 

Ytadison 
Eagle  River 

Milwaukee 

Rhinelander 

Whitewater 

Algoma 

Rice  Lake 

Madison 
Wausau 

^pleton 
Sun  Prairie 

Richland  Center 

Madison 
Apple ton 

iladison 

Milwaukee 

Milwaukee 

Wausau 

Milwaukee 


i 
I 

L 


ERJC. 


Date 

October  22 

October  23 

October  25-30 
October  26-30 
October  29-30 

October  30-31 

October  1970 

October  1970 
October  1970 

October  1970 

October  1970 


October  1970 
October  1970 
Noveiiber  3-S 

Noveiri>er  5-6 


November  10-11 
Hovenber  13 

November  13-14 

November  17 
Novenber  22-24 

Novenber  22-24 

November  24 
November  1970 

November  1970 


-  3  - 


Title 

Drive-^In  Workshop  for  High 
School  Counselors 

Uomemakers  Clubs  Conference 
Planning  Connittee 

AEA-USA  Conference 

National  Safety  Congress 

General  Education  Coordinators 
and  Supervisors  Meeting 

Instructional  Services 
Association  of  Wisconsin 

State  Advisory  ComodLttee  - 
Nursing  Education 
Wis.  Nurses  Assoc.  Annual  Mtg. 
Interior  Design  Adv.  Coom.  Htg. 


Staff 
Reaponsibility 

B.  McConnell 

C.  Nickel 
R.  Krogstad 
0.  Mehlberg 

R.  Johnson 

C.  Zenor 


Schloemer 
C.  Schloener 
H.  Scheve 


Home  Hanagenent  Adv.  Coani.  Mtg.    H.  Scheve 

H.  Scheve 
0.  Mehlberg 


Advanced  Cosmetology  Advisory 
Conmlttee  Meeting 


Environmental  Control  Comm.  Mtg. 
T  &  I  Youth  Club  \dv.  Comm.  Mtg. 
Wisconsin  Education  Association 


Wisconsin  Personnel  and  Guidance 
Association  Meeting 

District  In-Service  Training 

State  Advisory  Para-Medical 
Committee  Meeting 

Commercial  Driving  School 
Curriculum 

Traffic  Safety  Specialist  Wksp. 

Midwest  Association  of  Student 
Financial  Aid  Administrators 

Association  of  Allied  Health 
Professions 


L.  Celley 

V.  Svenson 

B.  Falen 

0.  Mehlberg 

0.  Mehlberg 

B.  McConnell 


C.  Sdiloemer 

State  Typewriting  Teachers*  Wksp. J.  Umess 

Course  of  Study  Committee  for 

Young  &  Adult  Farmer  Programs      D.  Beyl 

Course  of  Study  Coondttee  for 

Young  &  Adult  Farmer  Programs      D.  Beyl 


Kenosha 
Madison 

Atlanta 9  Georgia 
Chicago*  Illinois 

Madison 

Waukesha 


Madison 

Milwaukee 

Madison 

Madison 


Madison 

Madison 

Wausau 

Milwaukee 


Stevens  Point 
Kenosha 

Madison 

Wisconsin  Del?.s 

Madison 

Kansas  City* 
Missouri 

Chicago*  Illinois 
Madison 


^p  let  on 
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ERIC 


Date 
November  l^^^O 

Novenber  1970 
November- Deceid>er 
December  8 
December  11 

Deceiri>er  15 

December  IS 

December  16 

December  17 

December  17 

December  1970 

December  1970 

Decembar  1970 
December  1970 

January  1S»  1971 

January  24- 
February  5 

January  1971 
January  1971 
January  1971 


Title 


Staff 
Responsibility 


Conference  on  Rural  and  Metro* 

politan  Vocational  Education  Needs 

and  Exemplary  Programs  H,  Sahakian 

Animal  Technician  Conin.  Mtg.        D.  Beyl 

Agriculture  Income  Tax  Workshops  D,  Beyl 

Teacher  Certification  Comn.  Mtg.  L.  Allwardt 

State  Advisory  Para*-Dental 

Committee  Meeting  B.  Palen 

State  Adv.  Conm.  on  Continuing 
Education  of  Licensed 

Practical  Nurses  B.  Palen 

Office  Educ,  Dist*  Educ.  and 

T  &  I  Coordinators  Occupational    V.  Swenson 

Extension  Workshop  6.  Kinsler 

Office  Educ,  Dist.  Educ.  and 

T  &  I  Coordinators  Occupational    V*  Svenoon 

Extension  Workshop  G.  Kinsler 

Office  Educ,  Dist.  Educ.  and 
T  &  I  Coordinators  Occupational    V,  Swenson 
Extension  Workshop 


Practical  Nursing  Instructors* 
Workshop  (tentative) 

Library  Workshop  (Occupational 
Extension  Course) 

State  Advisory  Committee  for 
Young  &  Adult  Farmer  Program 


6.  Kinsler 
C.  Schloemer 
H.  Scheve 


D.  Beyl 

State  Adv.  Conservation  Program   D*  Beyl 


State  Advisory  Committee 
Agri-Business  Program 


D.  Beyl 


Teacher  Training  Workshop  - 

Production  &  Manufacturing  Tech.  A.  Potthast 


Adult  Basic  Education 
Teacher  Aide  Seminar 


C.  Martin 


Health  Occupations  Coordinatovs* 

Conference  C.  Schloemer 

General  Education  Coordinators 

and  Supervisors  Meeting  R.  Johnson 

Pesticides  Conference  D.  Beyl 


City 


Madison 
* 


Madison 

Madison 

Eau  Claire 

Appleton 

Waukesha 

Madison 

Madison 

Madison 
Madison 

Madison 

Milwaukee 

Madison 

Madison 
* 

Madison 
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Date 

February  2 
February  3-4 
February  9 
February  10 
February  11 
February  11 
February  16 
February  18 
February  18-19 
February  1971 

February  1971 

February  1971 

February  1971 
February  1971 

February  1971 
March  5 

March  11-13 

March  19-20 

March  26 
March  27 

March  1971 
March  1971 

March  1971 
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Title 

District  In-Service  Training 

Regional  Fire  Training  School 

Teacher  Certification  Conm.  Mtg. 

Farm  Labor  Conference 

Farm  Labor  Conference 

Regional  Fire  Training  School 

Traffic  Safety  Specialist  Wksp. 

Regional  Fire  Training  School 

Librarian-Media  Specialist  Conf. 

State  Advisory  Committee  - 
Nursing  Education 

Course  of  Study  Committee  for 
Young  &  Adult  Farmer  Program 

Course  of  Study  Conmlttee  for 
Young  &  Adult  Farmer  Program 

Fertilizers  and  Lime  Conference 

State  Advisory  Committee 
Horticulture  Program 

Stout  Guidance  Conference 

Teacher  Training  Workshop  -  Air 
Conditioning^  Instntmentation 
and  Refrigeration 

State  DECA  C^DEA)  Leadership 
Conference 

Instructional  Services  Associa- 
tion of  Wisconsin 

Driver-Safety  Workshop 

Wisconsin  Driver  Traffic  Safety 
Education  Workshop 

Early  Childhood  Adv*  Comm.  Mtg. 

American  Association  of  Junior 
Colleges 

In-Service  Meetings  for  Young 
and  Adult  Farmer  Instructors 


Staff 
Responsibility 

V.  Swenson 

G.  Christianson 

L.  Allvardt 

D.  Beyl 

D.  Beyl 

G.  Christianso;::i 
0.  Mehlberg 
G.  Christianson 
C.  Zenor 


City 
Appleton 
Spooner 

Appleton 

Sparta 

Kiel 

Madison 

Plymouth 

Rhinelander 


C.  Schloemer  Madison 


D.  Beyl 

D.  Beyl 
D.  Beyl 

D.  Beyl 
L.  Celley 


Appleton 

Madison 

Kenosha 
Menomonie 


A.  Potthast         La  Crosse 


V.  Swenson 

C.  Zenor 
0.  Mehlberg 

0.  Mehlberg 
C.  Nickel 


Green  Lake 
Antigo 

Stevens  Point 

Stevens  Point 
Madison 


C.  Schloemer        Washington,  D.  C. 


D.  Beyl 
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Date 

March  30-31- 
April  1 

April  1-3 

April  6 

April  15-16 

April  21-22 

April  22 

April  22-23 

April  22t25 
April  23-24 


Title 


Staff 
Responsibility 


U.  S.  Office  of  Education  Region  V.  Swenson 
V  Distributive  Education  Conf. 


State  OEA  (UBEC)  Leadership  Conf < 

Teacher  Certification  Comm.  Mtg. 

Wisconsin  Safety  Conference 

Instructors'  Seminar  (Fire  Trg.) 

Dental  Auxiliaries  Faculties 
Workshop 

Teacher  Training  Workshop  - 
Mechanical  Design  &  Drafting 

National  DECA  Leadership  Conf • 

Adult  Education  Association  of 


V.  Swenson 

L.  Allvardt 

0.  Mehlberg 

6.  Christ ianson 

B.  Palen 

A.  Potthast 

V.  Swenson 


Citl 

Benton  Harbor, 
Michigan 

Green  Lake 

Milwaukee 
Marshfield 

Milwaukee 

Wisconsin  Rapids 
San  Antonio 9  Texan 


ERLC 


Wisconsin 

R. 

Johnson 

* 

April  1971 

Adult  Basic  Education  Teacher 
Aide  Seminar 

C. 

Martin 

Madison 

April  1971 

General  Education  Coordinators 
and  Supervisors  Keetinc 

R. 

Johnson 

* 

Spring  1971 

Practical  Nursing  Coordinators* 
Conference 

C. 

Schloemer 

Madison 

May  2-4 

National  OEA  Leadership  Conf. 

V. 

Svenson 

IndianapolJ 

May  6-7 

Wisconsin  Association  for  Voca- 
tional and  Adult  Education 

Milwaukee 

May  11-12 

Arson  Seminar 

Chrietianson 

La  Crosse 

May  13 

State  Conference  Vocational 
Homemakers  Clubs 

C. 

Nickel 

Green  Lake 

Hay  13 

Medical  Assistants  Faculty  Wksp. 

B. 

Palen 

Sheboygan 

Hay  18 

Traffic  Safety  Specialist  Wksp. 

0. 

Mehlberg 

Madison 

May  19-20 

Mechanics*  Seminar  (Fire  Trg.) 

G. 

Christianson 

Oshkosh 

May  27 

Operating  Room  Assistants 
Faculty  Workshop 

B. 

Palen 

Madison 

May  1971 

State  Advisory  Para-Medical 
Committee  Meeting 

B. 

Palen 

Madison 

May  1971 

National  League  for  Nursing 

C. 

Schloemer 

St.  Louis » 

June  3-4 

Aerial  and  Ladder  School 

G. 

Chrlstiansott 

West  Allis 
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Pate 
June  18»]9 
June  1971 

June  1971 

June  1971 

July  10-14 

July  13-15 

Week  Starting 
August  16 

August  17 

August  23-27 

Dates  to  be  set 

Dates -to  be  set 


Title 

Aircraft  Flreflghting  School 

Vocational  Research  Practice 
Seminar 

State  Advisory  Comsdttee  Food 
Manufacturing 

State  Advisory  Para-Dental 
Conmittee  Meeting 

Suimer  Conference  for  Young 
and  Adult  Fanner  Instructors 

Farm  Progress  Days 


Professional  Growth  Week 

Traffic  Safety  Specialist  tflcsp* 

American  Driver  Traffic  Safety 
Education  Conference 

Inter-Agency  Regional  Meetings 
on  the  Handicapped 

District  Teacher  Training 


Staff 

Responsibility  City 

G.  Christianson  Madison 

R,  Krogstad  Menononle 


D.  Beyl 

B*  Palen 

D.  Beyl 
D.  Beyl 

L.  Allwardt 
0.  Mehlberg 


Fond  du  Lac 
Madison 

Madison 
West  Salem 

Madison 


0.  Mehlberg         Springfield,  111 

H.  Sahakian  * 
C.  Martin  * 


^Places  to  be  announced 
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prcgram  at  the  elementary  and  seccndahy  

levelt        guicance  and  cgunsel  ing  services 
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frcgkams  toj"  as  s i  st  eveky  school  trainee, 
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yolth,  in  developing'  basic  jo'li  skills,  ano 
(4)  extensive  student  personnel  services  for 
each  school  trainee.  curing  the  first  year, 
these^  msul  rs  v^ere  achieved:  (i)  many 
elementaky  and  'junior  high  school  students 
have  been  expjsed^ju  occupational  infcrhaticn 
That  shgulo'assist  them  in  making  mcre 
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DATA  GATHERING  FOR' THE  SUMMATIVE  EVALUATION 

JiAS_ML'l_L'lLf  LAT  Epi_MS  EO^u  p^ 

GAINED  IN  Tf-E  PROJECT,   IT  rtAS  CONCLUDED  tHAT 
THE  PROJECT  DESIGN   IS  EFFICIENT  AND  EFFECTIVE 
IN  IMPLEMENTING  A  CAREER  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS, 
ANC  THE  STAFF  AJJ_£XT REMEl^  JCMPETENT ^  A^^^ 

SHOULD  FACILITATE  MEETING  THE  PROJECT  

OBJECTIVES.  (SB) 
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I.    SUmRY  OF  REPORT 


COMPREHENSIVE  OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION 
PROGRAM  FOR  THE  ELEMENTARY 
AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOL 


A.    Time  Period  Co/ered  by  the  Report 

The  Huntsville,  Alabama  project,  "Comprehensive  Occupational  Education 
Program  for  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  School",  is  a  three  year  project. 
The  project  was  funded  November  10,  1970,  and  is  to  extend  through 
December  31,  1973. 

The  time  period  covered  by  the  report  is  from  January  1,  1971  through 
December  31,  1971,  vhich  is  the  first  year  of  operation  of  the  Huntsville 
program. 

B.  Objectives 

The  central  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  package  and  demonstrate  in 
one  operational  setting  those  practices  found  effective  in  other  isolated 
programs.    More  specifically,  the  project  objectives  are: 

1.  To  provide  an  integrated  occupational  orientation  program  at 
the  elementary  and  secondary  level  to  broaden  the  experiences 
of  students. 

2.  To  provide  guidance  and  counseling  services  at  the  secondary 
school  level  necessary  to  assist  students  in  appraising  their 
current  interest,  aptitudes,  skills,  and  personalities  in 
relation  to  their  occupational  preferences. 

3.  To  provide  vocational  prograns  to  assist  every  school  terminee, 
with  special  emphasis  upon  those  with  academic,  socioeconomic  and 
other  handicaps,  in  developing  basic  understandings,  skills  and 
abilities  needed  for  job  entry  and/or  continuing  education  in 
the  areas  of  the  student* s  occupational  choice. 

4.  To  provide  extensive  student  personnel  services,  including 
guidance,  counseling  and  placement,  for  each  school  terminee. 

C.  Procedures 

Acceptance  of  the  concepts  of  occupational  choice  and  vocational  maturity 
as  a  process  ^ich  begins  early  in  childhood  and  continues  well  into  adulthood 
Indicates  a  need  for  a  comprehensive  occupational  education  program  with  structure, 
content,  and  processes  which  will  provide  students  with  occupational  information, 
guidance,  and  learning  experiences  at  appropriate  times  as  they  move  toward 
vocational  maturity  and  the  transition  from  school  to  work. 
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Work  experience  situations  on-campus  or  in  jselected  establishments  in 
the  cooununity  are  being  provided  for  students  who  need  financial  assistance  to 
remain  in  school^  or  who  can  otherwise  profit  from  the'  experience*  Next 
academic  year»  students  vhose  proneness  to  drop  out  seems  irreversible  will 
be  provided  short-term  intensified  training  in  selected  occupational  areas; 
therefore  providing  them  with  at  least  minimal  employment  skills  before  they 
sever  their  connection  with  the  school.    Some  potential  dropouts  who  complete 
this  intensive  training  may  be  induced  to  remain  in  school  and  apply  their 
skills  in  a  work  experience  or  cooperative  training  program. 

Short-term  intensive  training  and  cooperative  part-time  training  also 
provides  occupational  education  opportunities  for  students  who  are  not  dropout- 
prone  >  but  who  have  not  had  previous  training  and  wish  to  develop  salable 
skills  prior  to  graduation.' 

D.    Results  and  Accomplishments 

1«    Many  students  at  the  elementary  and  junior  high  levels  have 
been  exposed  to  occupational  information  that  should  assist 
them  in  making  more  realistic  career  choices  when  the  time 
comes.  J 

2.  Many  teachers  in -the  elementary  and  junior  high  schools  are 
developing  more  positive  attitude  toward  the  career  develop- 
ment program  and  many  have  already  integrated  the  occupational 
information  into  their  own  curriculums. 

3.  Many  disadvantaged  students  have  been  placed  in  employment  or 
work  experience  situations  as  a  direct  result  of  the  project. 

4.  Observable  attitudinal  changes  have  been  made  in  many  students 
involved  in  the  program. 

5.  Lines  of  communication  have  been  established  and  cooperative 
activities  initiated  with  many  other  goverxmiental  and  community 
action  agencies.    Excellent  working  relationships  exist  with  Model 
Cities^  other  governmental  agencies^  social  and  lay  organizations. 

6.  Curriculum  materials  are  being  field-* tested  and  revised  before 
publication  and  dissemination. 

7.  Data  gathering  for  the  summative  evaluation  has  been  initiated. 

8.  Many  students  have  been  held  in  school  already »  as  a  direct  result 
of  guidance  and  counseling  by  the  exemplary  staff. 

9.  The  exemplary  staff  have  become  accepted  members  of  each 
participating  school.    Success  in  this  phase  is  felt  due  to  the 
philosophy  and  approaches  taken  to  insure  that  the  project  becomes 
an  integral  part  of  each  school  curriculum. 

10.    Excellent  plans  have  been  initiated  in  the  utilization  of  resource 
persons  in  ^e  educational  process  of  career  development. 

11*    Personnel  with  excellent  qualifications  and  attitudes  have  been 
selected  to  work  in  the  program.  ^ 
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E.  Evaluation 

i 

The  staff  members  of  the  Occupational  Research  Development  Unit  of 
Auburn  Italverslty  are  assuming  the  major  responsibility  for  directing  the 
evaluation  of  the  program.    The  OSLU  staff  has  established  evaluative  criteria 
and  Is  coordinating  the  development  of  additional  tests,  developing  data 
collection  procedures  and  Instruments,  and  collecting  and  analyzing  data 
pertaining  to  the  operation  of  the  program. 

The  program  evaluation  model  (Figure  2,  page  19a)  Is  a  graphic  representation  of 
the  sequence  and  principal  factors  which  will  be  considered  in  the  formative 
evaluative  process  for  the  project.    Steps  1  through  7  represent  the  sequence 
and  factors  for  conventional  program  evaluation.    Steps  8,  9,  and  10  adapt  the 
model  for  use  In  exemplary  programs  and  provide  feedback  and  corrective  action. 

Summative  evaluation  will  consist  of  determining  the  extent  to  which 
students  exposed  to  the  proposed  program  have: 

Objective  1  . . .  increased  their  knowledge  up  to  or  above  a  pre- 
determined level  as  measured  by  pre-  and  post-administration 
of  teacher  constructed  examinations. 

Objective  2  . . .  made  realistic  occupational  preferences  as  indicated 
by  a  comparison  of  counselor  assessment  prior  to  enrollment  in 
programs,  counseling  and  student  follow-up  activities,  and  measurement 
by  the  Minnesota  Satisfaction  Questionnaire. 

Objective  1  and  2  . . .  developed  greater  vocational  maturity  as  measured 
by  pre-  and  post-administration  of  the  Attitude  Test  of  the  Vocational 
Development  Inventory. 

Objective  2  and  3  ...  developed  a  salable  skill  in  the  occupation 

of  their  choice  as  measured  by  the  Minnesota  Employment  Satis factorl- 
ness  Questionnaire  after  one  month  of  employment. 

Objective  4  . . .  have  had  a  minimum  of  four  individual  counseling 
sessions  before  terminating  their  schooling  as  measured  by  10 
percent  random  selection  of  11th  and  12th  grade  program  enrollees. 

Objective  5  . . .  have  had  a  minimum  of  four  individual  counseling  sessions 
before  terminating  their  schooling  as  measured  by  10  percent  random 
selection  of  11th  and  12th  grade  program  enrollees. 

The  Data  Matrix  for  gathering  data  for  the  summative  evaluation  is  in- 
cluded as  Appendix  A. 

The  third  parties  progress  and  evaluation  report  is  attached  as  Appendix 
B  in  this  report. 
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F.    Coacluslons  and  Recommendations 


1.  Conclusions 

Based  upon  the  esqperlences  already  gained  In  the  project  and  the  local 
constraints  in  the  Huntsvllle  setting  the  following  conclusions  have  been 
drawn,  at  this  time  frame,  for  the  project. 

a.    The  project  design  is  one  of  the  most  efficient  and 
effective  designs  for  the  implementation  of  a  career 
education  program. 

The  staff  mcuibers  who  have  been  selected  are  extremely 
competent  and  should  facilitate  meeting  of  project  ob- 
jectives most  effectively.  V 

A  program  as  massive  as  the  Huntsvllle  Project  definitely 
needs  a  full-time  project-coordinator  who  has  the  major 
responsibility  for  the  project. 

A  sound  foundation  has  been  developed  to  the  present  time 
to  further  ensure  a  successful  project. 

Excellent  cooperation  between  many  governmental  and  social 
agencies  has  added  many  benefits  to  the  project.  Opportunities 
now  exist  to  assist  students  in  career  development  that  would 
never  have  been  possible  and  many  other  opportunities  are 
developing. 

2 .  Recommenda t  ions 

A  major  justification  for  the  Huntsvllle  project  was  to  develop  and 
inclement  a  comprehensive  occupational  education  program  for  the  elementary 
and  secondary  school  utilizing  a  largely  disadvantaged  population.    This  was 
to  be  the  tooling-up  phase  for  a  total  career  education  program  that  would 
better  serve  the  needs  of  the  nation  and  its  citizens.    At  this  point  in 
time  the  following  recommendations  are  made: 

a.  Fundings  of  projects  and  project  starting  times 
should  coincide  with  the  academic  year  in  school 
systems  whenever  possible*. 

b.  Strong  leadership  from  the  superintendent  and  other 
administrators  in  a  school  system  is  necessairy  for  career 
education  to  be  a  success.    Vocational  educators  cannot 
carry  out  a  total  career  education  program  in  a  school 
system* 


I 


Materials  should  be  thoroughly  field  tested  before  they 

are  published  and  disseminated.    Publishing  and  disseminating 

for  their  sake  alone  may  reduce  or  slow  down  the  transferability 

process. 

The  use  of  consultants  can  be  a  valuable  motivational  tool 
for  staff  members  and  they  sould  be  periodically. 

To  be  effective  and  maintain  longevity  the  changing  of 
the  school  curriculum  to  approach  a  career  education  conept 
should  never  be  a  forced  act  in  a  school  system.  Proper 
teacher  attitudes  are  a  must  and  the  introduction  and  initiation 
phase  must  be  a  slow  and  diligent  process. 
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II.    BODY  OF  REPORT 


COMPREHENSIVE  OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION 
PROGRAM  FOR  THE  ELEMENTARY* 
AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOL 


Vocational  education  shares  with  all  education  the  responsibility 
of  assisting  youth  with  the  Inevitable  problem  of  transition  from  school  to 
employment.    The  school  curriculum  Is  one  of  the  vehicles  by  which  this 
transition  could  be  made  somewhat  easier  If  effectively  organized.  The 
organization  and  offerings  of  the  present  school  curriculum  do  not  provide 
for  the  fullest  development  of  human  potential  in  that  the  curriculum  does 
not  allow  students  an  opportunity  to  explore  and  identify  with  the  occupations. 
Programs  of  instruction  should  be  Initiated  from  elementary  through  the  high 
school  to  allow  for  and  guide  the  career  development  process. 

A.    The  Nature  and  Significances  of  the  Program 

Vocational  education  shares  with  all  other  educational  activities  in  the 
schools  a  responsibility  for  assisting  youth  with  the  inevitable  problem  of 
transition  from  school  to  employment.    This  transition  may  occur  prior  to 
graduation  (as  in  the  case  of  dropouts),  upon  graduation,  or  may  be  postponed 
by  further  educational  experiences  at  the  post-high  school  level.    The  essential 
points  are  that  the  transition  does  occur  and  the  schools  have  a  responsibility 
for  making  it  effective. 

The  central  tenet  of  this  project  is  expressed  in  six  foundation 
statements  for  directing  innovated  thinking  and  the  adoption  of  proven  practices 
for  more    effective  vocational  education  programs.    (1965; 7) 

The  statements  are  as  follows: 

1.  Accessibility  to  quality  vocational  education  programs; 

2.  Programs  to  meet  the  full  spectrum  of  capabilities  of  youth 
and  adults; 

3.  Coupling  vocational  and  general  education  as  integral  parts 
of  a  common  core  within  a  total  educational  program;  , 

4.  Open«-ended  continuous  vocational  education  and  training 
opportunities ; 

5.  Early  orientation  to  vocational  education  through  exploratory 
occupational  experiences  in  a  setting  where  the  traditional 
division  of  education  into  separate  educational  subject  dis-- 
clplines  is  replaced  by  an  educational  "mix"  starting  in  the 
elementary  school;  and 

6.  Instructiohal  flexibility  to  prepare  students  for  adaptation  to 
constantly  changing  enqployment  patterns. 
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In  view  of  the  diminshed  opportunities  of  present-day  youth  to  directly 
observe  and  explore  the  broad  spectrum  of  the  occupational  alternatives 
available  to  them,  it  should  be  the  function  of  the  schools  at  all  levels  to 
provide  experiences  that  broaden  the  range  of  occupational  aspirations  and 
opportunities  for  all  youth. 

The  problem  to  which  this  project  is  addressed  is  that  of  designing  and 
implementing  in  the  Huntsville  City  Schools  a  comprehensive  program  of 
occupational  information,  vocational  counseling,  and  vocational  instruction 
which  will  effectively  create  a  bridge  between  school  and  work  for  young 
people.    The    proposed  services  extend  from  the  elementary  through  the 
high  school  level  for  youth  of  all  ages  and  abilities,  with  particular 
emphasis  iq)on  youth  with  academic,  socioeconomic,  or  other  handicaps. 

This  goal  is  being  accomplished  by  redirecting  some  present  programs  at 
the  high  school  level  and  in5)lementing  new  programs  of  occupational  information, 
occupational  orientation,  counseling,  vocational  preparation,  and  placement. 

The  following  discussion  notes  previous  studies  and  experiments  and 
related  literature  that  form  the  foundation  for  meeting  project  objectives 
while  meeting  the  needs  of  students. 

Traditional  programs  of  occupational  education  have  tended  to  be  designed 
in  view  of  assumptions  that  students  would  remain  in  school  at  least  until 
high  school  graudation  and  that,  somehow,  students  would  make  realistic 
occupational  choices  when  they  reached  the  senior  high  school  level  where 
most  occupational  preparatory  instruction  is  provided.    Even  now,  in  most 
school  systems  occupational  orientation  and  guidance  activities  are  con- 
centrated at  the  senior  high  school  level.    There  is  considerable  research 
to  indicate  that  these  activities  should  also  be  provided  at  the  elementary 
and  junior  high  levels. 

Probably  two  of  the  most  imperative  reasons  for  extending  occupational 
orientation  and  guidance  activities  down    into  the  elementary  and  junior 
high  schools  in  the  proposed  project  are: 

1.  Occupational  choice  and  development  of  vocational  maturity  are 
long-range  processes  which  begin  early  in  a  child's  life;  and 

2.  As  society  becomes  more  complex  and  the  variety  of  occupations 
proliferates,  youth  have  diminished  opportunities  for  observation 
of  and  exploratory  experiences  in  those  occupational  areas. 

Occupational  orientation  and  guidance  were  perhaps  less  iiiq>ortant  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  schools  in  an  earlier  rurally-oriented  society  where 
§  youth  might,  in  the  course  of  his  day-to-day  activities,  have  opportunities 
for  direct  observation  of  and  participation  in  the  relatively  small  range  of 
occupational  choices  available  to  him.    When  the  time  came  to  choose  an 
occupation,  if  he  had  a  realistic  choice  other  than  the  family  farm  or  family 
business,  he  had  only  to  choose  from  what  was  already  familiar. 
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The  vocational  guidance  field  appears  to  have  retained  a  similar  concent 
of  vocational  choice  for  nearly  a  half  century;  however,  since  1950  there  has 
been  an  increasing  emphasis  upon  the  concept  that  vocational  choice  is  a  long 
range  developmental  process.  Vocational  psychologists  have  always  recognized 
the  relative  bareness  of  their  explanation  of  vocational  behavior.  The  in- 
volvement of  economists,  psychologists,  sociologists,  psychiatrists,  and 

research  has  led  to  the  formation  of  a  framework 
ror  theory  building  and  m  a  more  common  language  in  the  field  of  vocational 
guidance  and  counseling. 

The  concept  of  vocational  maturity  is  a  relatively  new  one  having  been 
defined  operationally  by  Super  (1953;20).    He  describes  vocational  behavior 
for  the  early  adolescent  as  (1)  orientation  to  vocational  choice,  (2)  informa-. 
tion  and  planning,  (3)  consistency  of  vocational  choice,  (4)  crystallization 
of  vocational  tracts,  and  (5)  wisdom  of  vocational  choice.    Crytes  (1960-21) 
views  vocational  maturity  more  as  a  construct  and  suggested  that  certain  of 
these  dimensions  could  be  analyzed  into  choice  competencies.    Super  (1960:21) 
characterized  the  determinates  of  career  patterns  as  (1)  individual  character- 
istics and  experiences,  (2)  individual  personal  situation,  (3)  individual 
environment,  and  (4)  non-predictable  factors.    These  determinates  include 
attitudes  toward  work,  work  values,  self  concepts,  and  levels  of  aspiration 
as  well  as  intellectual  and  physical  characteristics. 

Hoppock  (1957;11)  indicates  that  the  knowledge  of  the  world  of  work  and 
work  experiences  have  an  influence  on  the  level  of  occupational  aspirations. 
He  suggests  that  occupational  material  should  be  prepared  and  presented 
differently  at  different  stages  of  student  development  and  that  early  presen- 
tation of    occupational  information  may  facilitate  the  understanding  of  the 
occupational  concepts,  identification  of  vocational  interests,  realism  of 
self  concept,  appropriateness  of  vocational  choice,  and  readiness  to  function 
as, an  effective  employee.    Occupational  information  provided  early  may  also 
reach  potential  early  school  leavers  and  thereby  reduce  this  dropout  rate 
in  the  high  school. 

Isaacson  (1966;14)  states  that  the  high  school  student  inevitably  moves 
toward  a  view  of  himself  as  being  against  a  background  of  the  world  of  work. 
Occupational  information  and  career  activities  must  be  involved  with  the 
traditional  information  phase  and  also  provide  the  student  with  an  opportunity 
to  try  out  his  self  concept.    This  exploratory  phase,  then,  should  be  one  of 
the  traditional  functions  of  the  high  school. 

Isaacson  goes  on  to  say  that  ....  students  are  typically  several  years 
away  from  making  a  firm  occupational  choice  since  most  of  the  students  are  ' 
becoming  concerned  with  the  occupational  world  as  they  move  toward  it.  A 
large  portion  of  youth  have  had  at  least  casual  work  experiences  and  hopefully 
these  contacts  lead  to  increasing  awareness  of  the  importance  of  wise  vocational 
planning. 

The  program  at  Huntsville  is  providing  information  about  the  world  of 
work  at  the  elementary  level.    This  information  is  incorporated  into  regular 
classroom  activities  to  help  students  relate  this  information  to  occupations. 
Students  are  encouraged  and  propelled  to  think  about  and  seek  answers  to  such 
questions  as:  • 


Why  do  people  work?    What  kinds  of  work  are  there  in  the  conmiunity? 
What  kinds  of  work  are  th^re  in  society  beyond  the  immediate  community?  What 
kinds  of  people  do  the  work  in  the  community  and  the  larger  society?    Why  do 
people  go  into  various  kinds  of  work?    What  kinds  of  work  do  parents  of  students 
do?    How  do  people  get  their  jobs?    What  are  the  characteristics  of  people  in 
different  jobs?    What  are  the  fundamental  tools,  materials,  and  processes  in-* 
volved  in  the  work  that  people  do? 

In  discussing  why  and  how  vocational  education  activities  should  be 
extended  to  the  elementary  school  level,  Franks  (1965; 7)  in  Smmner  Study 
noted  that: 

The  use  of  interdisciplinary  units,  which  are  rooted  in 
the  child *s  interest  and  prior  experience  and  by  which 
interest  and  experience  expand,  enhance  the  child^s 
reliance  on  the  use  of  his  own  resources  and  his  ability 
to  reason.    The  child  should  mainly  be  answering  "How?" 
and  "Why?",  rather  than  "What's",  "Who's",  and  "When?". 
He  discovers  the  "What's",  "Who's?'!  and  "When's?"  in  trying 
to  explain  the  "How's"  and  "Why's".    These,  by  establishing 
an  intellectual  framework  will  enable  him  to  remember  the 
others  better. 

Orientation,  exploration,  and  relevancy  to  the  world  of  work  for 
elementary  youth  was  also  noted  in  a  program  by  Hunt  (1965; 13).    She  stated 
after  much  study  and  research  in  the  Technology  for  Children  Project  that  it 
is  a  must  "that  we  'teach'  technology  in  some  intellectually  honest  form" 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment.    "The  early  years  are  the  crucial  years." 
Here,  she  is  suggesting  elementary  school  and  maybe  even  nursery  school. 
The  Technology  for  Children  Project  was  responsible  for  placing  the  teaching 
of  technology  in  many  elementary  schools  in  New  Jersey  today. 

Hunt  also  noted  that  "research  now  suggests  that  children  can  and  are 
being  introduced  to  concepts  at  pre-school  and  school  age  that  were  once 
thought  to  be  strictly  the  domain  of  secondary  schools  and  colleges." 

The  Huntsville  project  is  also  providing  vocational  orientation  and 
exploration  throughout  the  secondary  school  level.    The  findings  of  several, 
studies  conducted  elsewhere  are  being  incorporated  into  the  program  design. 

Program  activities  at  the  junior  high  school  and  high  school  level, 
include  efforts  to  provide  a  smooth  transition  from  the  elementary  grade 
level    on  into  the  world  of  work.    Additional  emphasis  upon  orientation  and 
exploratory  activities  in  a  broad  spectrum  of  the  tools,  materials,  processes, 
and  participants  of  the  world  of  work  is  being  provided.    Learning  experiences 
are  being  designed  to  facilitate  students'  understanding  of  an  industrial  and 
technological  society  and  the  occupational,  economic,  and  social  consequences 
of  3uch  a  society. 

The  investigator  of  Project  Talent  (1968; 3)  noted  that; 
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•  ••a  pilot  investigation  led  \is  to  conclude  that  to 
meet  the  needs  of  prospective  vocational  education 
students  a  guidance  system  must  help  these  students 
in  educational  and  vocational  planning,  interest  them 
in  tao  exploration  of  the  training  opportunities  for 
skilled  trades,  and  motivate  them  to  seek  information 
and  perhaps  pursue  enrollment  at  such  institutions. 

It  further  suggests  that  this  be  done  at  the  elementary,  junior  hight 
and  secondary  school  levels. 

In  Summer  Study  (1965; 7)  there  was  substantial  agreement  on  a  number  of 
basic  issues  for  program  development  in  vocational  education.    One  of  these 
operational  aspects  evolving  from  the  issues  for  the  Huntsville  program  is 
that  the  junior  high  activities  will  evolve  continuously  and  be  connected 
with  activities  of  education  in  senior  high  school.    There  will  be  no  terminal 
education  goals,  but  rather  the  programs  will  provide  foundations  for  continuing 
education  whether  it  be  on  the  job  or  in  formal  post  high  school  curricula. 

A  program  pattern  that  incorporates  ideas  and  program  elements  for  the 
project  was  discussed  by  Stutz  and  Merrell  (1967 ;18).    The  main  objectives 
of  the  program  were  to  help  students  to:    (1)  make  realistic  career  selections, 
(2)  develop  skills  and  competencies  useful  in  a  broad  spectrum  of  careers t 
and  (3)  develop  specific  job  entry  skills. 

Stutz  and  Merrell  made  extensive  use  of  individual  counsclingt  community 
resource  people,  exploratory  experiences,  work  experiences  and  on-the-job 
training.    The  Huntsville  project  is  developing  to  obtain  maximum  benefit 
from  these  techniques  utilizing  the  student  population  with  the  highest 
number  of  disadvantaged  students  in  the  Huntsville  System. 

Ertel  (1966; 6)  noted  the  necessity  of  occi^ational  orientation  at  all 
levels  when  he  stated: 

...  occupational  freedom  involves  both  informed  choice 
of  alternatives  and  competence  to  work  effectively.  The 
economy  needs  constantly  larger  numbers  of  workers  possessing 
new  capabilities.    But  youth  can  only  evaluate  those  occu- 
pational choices  that  they  perceive.    They  are  free  to 
perform  only  the  kinds  of  work  for  which  they  acquire 
competence. 

Hudak  and  Butler  (1967; 12)  reported  that  a  pilot  program  results  indicated 
that  students  would  increase  their  capabilities  to  make  appropriate  educational 
and  vocational  decisions  by  completing  the  program. 

The  Huntsville  program  is  utilizing  aspects  of  the  "galaxy" 
approach  to    the  world  of  work  as  reported  by  TumqulsC  (1965; 22).    This  program 
operating  in  the  Detroit  public  schools  consists  o£  three  phases. 

Phase  I  (primarily  for  students  in  grades  seven  through  nine)  consists 
of  preliminary  esqploratory  ejq>erlence8. 
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Phase  II  (grade  ten)  narrows  the  field  of  study  to  a  smaller  number  of 
occupations  chosen  according  to  the  student's  Interests* 

Phase  III  (grades  eleven  and  twelve)  consists  of  a  specific  "galaxy** 
of  occupations  chosen  to  provide  the  students  with  salable  skills. 

Ideas  and  methods  used  in  the  Huntsvllle  project  also  take  a  cue  from 
OeBlasslc  and  Jones  (5)  in  concluding  that: 

^'Occupational  information  is  not  just  a  group  of 
pamphlets  and  books  in  the  library  or  in  the  counselor's 
office.    Rather,  it  is  integration  of  all  available 
appropriate  materials  into  all  aspects  of  the  curriculum 
and  total  part  of  the  school.    Such  Integration  demands 
that  guidance  counselors  not  limit  their  activities  and 
influence  to  the  counseling  office.    Counselors  must 
cooperate  with  teachers  and  persuade  them  to  incorporate 
Information  in  their  courses  and  other  school  activities.** 

The  Huntsvllle  project  is  also  utilizing  several  operational  aspects  of 
the  Paola  Pilot  Project  (1967 ;24)  especially  in  the  area  of  guidance  and 
counseling..    The  Paola  Project  describes  the  successful  development  and 
use  of  miterlals  and  methods  to  be  used  in  an  interdisciplinary  and  tmifled 
program  of  vocational  education  for  juniors  and  seniors.    Guidance,  career 
information 9  work  attitude  development,  and  world  of  work  investigation 
were  the  successful  features  of  the  Paola  Project  that  are  being  integrated 
into  the  Huntsvllle  Project. 
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In  addition  to  the  occupational  orientation  and  the  guidance  and 

(counseling  functions  for  all  students  the  proposed  Huntsvllle  project  is 
attempting  to  provide  instruction  for  the  full  spectrum  of  employment  op«- 
portunities.    Most  of  these  are  being  offered  through  on**campus  and  community 
work  experience  programs,  at  the  i^per  junior  high  level  and  conmunity  work 

1 experience  and  cooperative  education  for  senior  high  school  sttidents. 
Special  programs  are  being  provided  for  those  students  who  are  academic^ 
socio->economic  or  otherwise  handicapped  and  students  not  previously  en«- 
rolled  in  Vocational  Education.    Spaclal  effort  is  being  made  to  encourage 
potential  dropouts  to  stay  in  school  and  to  get  dropouts  back  into  vocational 
programs  and  provide  them  with  an  opportunity  to  develop  a  salable  skill > 
and  proper  job  attitudes  to  be  successful  in  the  world  of  work. 
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In  the  case  of  the  potential  dropout  a  special  effort  is  being  made  to 
help  the  student  see  the  relationship  between  the  academic  instruction  and 
occupations.    Since  these  students  may  be  entering  the  labor  markets  with  a 
more  limited  educational  background  and  with  fewer  basic  skills  than  most 
other  workers  the  proposal  will  allow  them  to  capitalize  iq>on  i^atever 
assets  they  have.    Proper  attitude  development  is  another  critical  area 
the  Huntsvllle  project  is  attampting  to  capitalize  on  for  this  type  student 
also. 

Elements  from  pilot  training  programs  for  alienated  youth  (1968;25)  are 
being  used  as  a  pattern  for  the  project.    Skills  necessary  for  available 
job  opportunities  9  and  activities  effect  behaviotal  changes  through  a  program  of 
guidance  and  counseling,  and  academic  instruction  will  be,  provided  so  that 
these  students  may  acquire  the  personal  characteristics  needed  for  their  role 
Q  as  productive  adults  and  responsible  citizens. 
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Each  student's  Interests  and  needs  will  be  stxidied  and  a  program  of  voca* 
tlonal  training  suited  to  his^particular  abilities  hopefully        be  developed. 
This  analysis  of  an  individual's  attitude,  interest,  personality  is  hoped  to 
be  a  point  of  departure  in  assisting  the  student  in  analyzing  himself  in 
relation  to  the  world  of  work. 

An  evaluation  report  Neighborhood  Youth  Project  by  Aller  (1967; 1) 
indicates  if  programs  keep  youth  of  low  income  families  in  school  and  encourage 
out-of-school  youth  to  retxim  to  school  they  should: 

1.  Provide  training-related  jobs  and  fewer  of  the  aenial  variety;  and 

2.  Increased  counseling  services. 

Kaplan  (1967; 15)  also  reported  success  in  a  program  to  design  demonstration 
occupational  training  centers  for  16  and  18  y^r  old  potential  or  actual 
dropouts.    Methods  used  in  the  centers  were  intensified  training,  work  ex- 
perience, and  cooperative  education. 

Havighurst  and  Stiles  (1961; 9)  reported  that  ....  "The  work-experience 
program,  as  applied  to  potential  dropouts,  is  a  significant  education  instrument 
to  return  "alienated  youth",  those  who  "have  quit  learning  and  have  dropped  out 
of  school  psychologically  two  or  three  years  before  they  drop  out  physically." 

Savityky  (1962; 17)  after  much  work  in  many  programs  observed  that: 

•  ••  There  had  been  mdue  emphasis  on  the  necessity  to  structure 
work-experience  programs  for  potential  dropouts  for  skill  training 
in  specific  jobs,  especially  the  less  demanding,  low-level  occu- 
pations.   This  has,  in  part,  been  responsible  for  either  shunning, 
or  accepting  grudgingly,  placements  which  appear  imattractive  or 
have  no  future;  e.^. ,  messenger  work.    This  development  loses  sight 
of  the  fact  that  the  potential  dropouts  in  work-experience  programs 
are  troubled  with  problems  growing  out  of  maladjustments,  many 
bearing  the  scars  of  negative  environmental  factors  such  as  broken 
homes.    Their  confusion  and  malaise  have  not,  at  the  point  of  joining 
the  class,  cleared  sufficiently  to  make  a  decision  as  to  job 
preference,  training  and  vocational  choice.    For  many,  their  lack 
of  competency  and  ambition  is  not  due  to  inxutte  intellectual  inade- 
quacies but  to  a  temporary  malfunction  for  reasons  which  have 
already  been  indicated.    Their  immediate  needs  are  for  large-  scale 
changes  which  will  restore  their  sense  of  belonging,  and  for  oppor- 
tunities to  experience  success,  so  that  they  can  later  transfer  to, 
and  rejoin,  the  normal  track  of  schooling  without  additional  props 
or  enter  the  world  of  work  far  better  equipped  educationally  and 
socially.    The  job  experience  is  a  tool,  one  of  the  tools,  to  help 
achieve  this  rehabilitation.    It  is  a  laboratory  for  learning  the 
dignity  of  all  work,  how  to  hold  a  job,  and  how  to  accept  responsibilities. 
Work  habits  and  attitudes  be/;ome  all  Important,  especially  since 
findings  by  Menninger  and  others  iiave  shown  that  more  than  70  percent 
of  persons  discharged  from  en4>loyment  are  dismissed  because  of 
personality  and  social  inadequacies. 
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Work  experience  will  not  be  only  for  the  potential  dropout  or  handicapped 
in  the  proposed  project.    TWo  hundred  and  fifty  work  stations  in  the  Huntsville 
area  had  already  been  identified  for  work  experience  and  cooperative  education 
prograos  when  the  proposal  was  first  developed.    Due  to  economic  conditions 
in  the  Huntsville  area^  this  is  almost  nil.     However »  much  e^^ort  is  being 
spent  to  locate  training  stations  for  students  because  this  ^      ^emed  a 
necessary  phase  o^.  career  development  for  this  student  t)opula^  .on. 

Beam  and  Clary  (2)  stated  that  ...  "there  is  no  way  for  a  person  to  be 
certain  that  he  has  chosen  the  right  occupation  until  he  has  actually  worked 
in  it  long  exough  to  find  out  for  himself."    A  California  Evaluative  Study 
Conmittee  (1969;26)  on  work  experience  concluded  that  the  primary  purpose  of 
work  experience  education  was  to  provide  a  sound  basis  for  an  informed  career 
choice.    They  further  suggested  that  a  prerequisite  for  work  experience  was 
adequate  vocational  guidance  prior  to  placement  in  the  training  station. 

Aller  (1967; 1)  found  in  working  with  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Center  evaluation 
that  work**experience  programs  ware  an  asset  in  allowing  youth  to  test  job  interests 
in  an  urban  environment. 

Cooperative  education  at  the  senior  high  level  will  also  be  a  part  of 
proposed  project.    Marks  (1963;16)  notes  that  cooperative  education  is  a 
positive  means  by  which  we  may  bring  relevancy  into  the  curriculum.    He  states: 

...  occupational  experiences  are  a  significant  part  of 
learning  activities  planned  by  the  distributive  education 
teacher  coordinator.    They  are  school-connected »  deriving 
their  educational  value  from  the  effectiveness  of  their 
coordination  with  classroom  experien^s.    Their  purpose 
is  the  developr^mt  of  individual  capacities  and  competencies 
needed  for  the  ultimate  achievement  of  career  goals. 

Another  planned  element  of  the  Huntsville  project  is  specific  training 
for  job  entry  skills  for  those  students  not  previously  enrolled  in  vocational 
programs  just  prior  to  the  time  these  students  leave  school.    This  project 
element  is  still  in  the  developmental  stages  but  it  is  felt  that  this  element 
can  add  much  to  the  comprehensive  career  development  program. 

Intensive  occi^ational  guidance  and  counseling  during  the  last  years  of 
school  will  be  provided.    Initial  placement  and  follow-up  of  all  students  will 
be  done  at  the  completion  of  their  schooling.    Several  successful  pilot  projects 
associated  with  the  aforementioned  elements  have  been  conducted  through  the 
U.S.    The  successful  aspects  from  these  projects  will  be  included  in  the  Huntsville 
project. 

Sullivan  and  Mandell  (1967 ;19}  reported  much  success  in  a  short  term 
education  and  training  program  for  the  operators  of  automatic  data  processing 
machines*    Intensive  guidance  and  counseling  activities  toward  the  end  of  the 
program  were  beneficial. 

The  New   Careers  Development  Center  (1967; 23)  reported  success  in  a  three- 
phase  program  designed  for  the  rapid  training  of  nonprofessionals  for  entry  level 
civil  servi  :e  positions.    Trainees  were  employed  on  a  part'-time  basis  during  the 
training  period  by  the  police »  healthy  and  welfare »  inspectiont  and  housing  and 
relocation  department.    In  Phase  I»  trainees  were  required  to  perform  useful 
elementary  tasks  on  the  job  for  a  four-^eek  preservice  period.    Phase  II  consists 
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of  a  four-week  transition  period  during  which  the  trainee  works  one-half  day 
of  each  day  and  devotes  the  other  half  to  discussing  his  on-the-job  experiences 
and  problems.    In  Phase  III,  the  trainee  receives  special  training  one  day 
per  week  in  addition  to  daily  supervision  on  the  job  for  the  balance  of  the 
program. 

Work  Instruction  for  the  Food  Services  Industry  (1963; 27)  was  a  program  to 
develop  learning  media  for  communicating  task  methods  to  employees.    The  media 
used  consisted  of  a  step-by-step  procedures  on  colored  35nin  slides.    It  was 
reported  that  this  pictorial  type  of  program  was  more  effective  than  spoken 
or  written  words.    It  was  further  noted  that  it  is  especially  effective  for 
enployees  with  lower  levels  of  verbal  and  reading  skills* 

Grissman  and  Densley  (1969 f8X  when  discussing  placement  activities  of 
programs  emphasized  that  ".  .  .  .  placement  studies  may  determine  weakness  of 
a  program."    Therefore,  placement  is  an  important  element  for  formative  and 
summative  evaluations.    Hoemer  (1968;  10)  found  in  a  study  that       ...  the 
counseling  treatment  was  found  to  significantly  affect  (1)  the  subject's 
obtaining  bona  fide  and  le^timate  jobs,  (2)  the  number  of  weeks  it  required 
subjects  to  get  such  jobs,  and  (3)  the  percent  of  tine  subjects  held  such  jobs." 

B.  Objectives 

The  central  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  package  and  demonstrate 
in  one  operational  setting  those  practices  found  effective  in  other  isolated 
pro  rams.    More  specifically,  the  project  objectives  are: 

1.  To  provide  an  integrated  occupational  orientation  program  at 
the  elementary  and  secondary  level  to  broaden  the  experiences 
of  students. 

2.  To  provide  guidance  and  counseling  services  at  the  secondary 
school  level  necessary  to  assist  students  in  appraising  their 
current  interest,  aptitudes,  skills,  and  personalities  in 
relation  to  their  occupational  preferences. 

3.  To  provide  vocational  programs  to  assist  every  school  terminee, 
with  special  emphasis  upon  those  with  academic,  socioeconomic  and 
other  handicaps,  in  developing  basic  understandings,  skills  and 
abilities  needed  for  job  entry  and/or  continuing  education  in 
the  areas  of  the  student's  occupational  choice. 

4.  To  provide  extensive  student  personnel  services,  including 
guidance,  counseling  and  placement,  for  each' school  terminee.. 

C.  Description 

1»    General  Design 

Acceptance  of  the  concepts  of  occupational  choice  and  vocational  maturity 
as  a  process  which  begins  early  in  childhood  and  continues  well  into  adulthood 
indicates  a  need  for  a  comprehensive  occipational  education  program  with  structure, 
content,  and  processes  which  will  provide  students  with  occupational  information. 
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guidance,  and  learning  expeiiences  at  appropriate  times  as  they  move  toward 
vocational  maturity  and  the  transition  from  school  to  work. 

The  design  for  this  project  is  conceived  as  an  integrated  vertical  structure 
of  three  levels  of  activity  which  coincide  with  the  elementary,  junior  high,  and 
senior  high  school  organizational  pattern  of  Huntsville  City  Schools  (Figure  1). 
There  are  planned  coordination  of  services  within  and  between  levels  of 
this  program  and  with  other  programs  in  the  seven  schools  involved. 

At  the  elementary  school  level,  development  of  an  awareness  of  and 
acquisition  of  general  information  and  understandings  about  the  world  of  work  is 
the  most  iixq[)ortant  aspect  of  development  of  occiq>ational  choice  and  vocational 
maturity  (Super,  1953;20).    This  is  being  accomplished  by  making  occupational 
information  and  exploratory  activities  an  integral  part  of  the  overall  pattern 
of  learning  activity  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grades.    A  resource 
teacher  and  a  teacher  aid  assists  classroom  teachers  in  developing  appropriate 
content  and  processes.    All  occupational  information  activities  are  coordinated 
through  the  teacher-counselor  at  this  level.    The  activities  are  being  de- 
veloped with  the  intent  of  changing  teacher  attitudes  in  hopes  of  having 
the  occupational  information  phase  of  the  project  become  an  established  and 
continuing  process  in  the  elementary  school  curriculum. 

At  the  junior  and  senior  high  school  levels,  a  variety  of  occupational 
information,  e:}qploratory,  training,  and  comseling  services  are  being  provided 
and  ca>rdinated  within  and  between  levels.    Foi  most  students,  occupational 
education  activities  in  the  seventh  grade  are  a  transition  from  broadly- 
based  activities  in  the  elementary  achool  to  progressively  more  specific 
activities  at  the  high  school  levels. 

Seventh  grade  students  are  participating    in  an  occiqpational  information 
and  guidance  program,  where  they  Investigate  the  tools,  materials,  and  processes 
of  a  broad  spectrum  of  occupational  groupings.    Through  this  activity,  supple- 
mented by  interest  inventories,  aptitude  testing  and  counseling,  students  are 
being  assisted  in  recognizing  their  individual  patterns  of  interests,  skills, 
and  aptitudes,  and  are  encouraged  to  relate  these  to  broad  occiq>ational  groups. 

At  the  end  of  the  eighth  grade  many  students  will  move  into  work 
experience  programs.    The  en^ihasis  here  is  \xpon  further  exploration  and  definition 
of  occupational  interests  rather  than  upon  development  of  specific  job 
competencies.    Seventh  and  eighth  students  are  being  exposed  to  many  activities 
to  enhance  proper  attitudes  and  develop  healthy  self  concepts. 

At  the  senior  high  school  level,  students  will  have  an  option  of 
intensified  training,  preparatory  training  in  specific  occupational  areas, 
cooperative  part-time  training  or  some  combination  of  these. 

Early  identification  of  students  who  are  academically  or  socio-economically 
disadvantaged,  handicapped,  and/or  are  potential  dropouts  is  being  practiced; 
and  these  students  are  being  provided  with  additional  guidance  and  counseling 
services.    With  the  variety  and  possible  combinations  of  services  to  be  offered 
within  the  junior  and  senior  high  school  levels,  it  is  expected  that  with 
special  considerations  most  of  these  students  can  be  appropriately  placed  in 
the  regular  occii^ational  education  course  offerings* 
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Work  experience  situations  on-campus  or  in  selected  establishments  in 
'  the  community  are  being  provided  for  students  who  need  financial  assistance 
to  remain  in  school,  or  who  can  otherwise  profit  from  the  experience.  Next 
academic  year,  students  whose  proneness  to  drop  out  seems  irreversible  will 
be  provided  short-term  intensified  training  in  selected  occupational  are&s; 
therefore,  providing  them  with  at  least  minimal  employment  skills  before  they 
sever  their  connection  with  the  school.    Some  potential  dropouts  who  complete 
this  intensive  training  may  be  induced  to  remain  in  school  and  apply  their 
skills  in  a  work  experience  or  cooperative  training  program. 

Short-term  intensive  training  and  cooperative  part-time  training  also 
provides  occupational  education  opportunities  for  students  who  are  not  dropout- 
prone,  but  who  have  not  had  previous  training  and  wish  to  develop  salable 
skills  prior  to  graduation. 

2.  Schools  or  Locations 

Four  elementary  schools.  Cavalry  Hill,  Fifth  Avenue,  Terry  Heights,  and 
West  Huntsville,    along  with  two  junior  high  schools.  Cavalry  Hill  Junior 
High  and  Stone  Junior  High,  and  one  senior  high,  Butler  High  School,  were 
selected  for  the  Huntsville  program.    These  elementary  and  junior  high  schools 
were  selected  because  they  represent  the  major  portion  of  the  student  popu- 
lation that  feeds  into  Butler  High  School.    In  this  Model  City  area,  these 
schools  also  represent  the  largest  percentage  of  socioeconomic,  academic,  and 
other  handicapped  students. 

The  facilities  of  the  Vocational  Technical  Center  (secondary  level  area 
vocational  school)  are  being  utilized  in  the  project. 

3.  Participants 

At  present  most  students  in  grades  4  through  6  are  participating  in  an 
integrated  occupational  orientation  program  (occupational  information  and 
exploratory  activities).    This  phase  of  the  program  is  now  reaching  approximately 
1,088  students,  of  which  65  percent  are  classified  as  socioeconomically  handi- 
^capped.    This  percentage  varies  from  34%  in  one  school  to  85%  in  another  school. 

All  students  in  the  two  junior  high  school  programs  are  participating 
in  the  guidance  and  counseling  service  programs  which  include  the  study  of  broad 
occupational  groups.    Approximately  660  students  are  involved  in  several 
types  of  exploratory  activities  in  this  phase  of  the  program.    Many  potential 
school  terminees  and  over-age  youth,  as  identified  by  the  counseling  services 
and  teacher  referrals,  are  involved  in  work  experience  programs  which  will 
lead  to  job  placement  or  cooperative  education  programs. 

No  personnel  has  yet  been  assigned  to  work  \^th  students  and  teachers  at 
Butler  High  School.    A  work  experience  coordinator  has  been  located  and  will 
be  assigned  to  this  task  February  i,  1972. 
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Instructional  Staff 


Teacher /Counselor  -  Elementary  Level 

Teacher /Counselor  -  Junior  High  Level 

Teacher/Counselor  -  Junior  High  Level 

Instructor  -  Industrial  Arts  or 
Basic  Vocational 

Teacher  Aide 
Teacher  Aide 


Mrs.  Nina  Hoop 
Mrs.  Ethel  Bradford 
Miss  Jessie  Conn 

Robert  G.  Bradshaw 
Mrs.  Pearlie  Draper 
Mr.  Randall  Higgins 


TO  BE  HIRED; 

Instructor  -  Industrial  Arts  or 
Basic  Vocational 

Coordinator  -  Work  Experience 

Project  Coordinator  - 


To  Be  Designated 

(Not  Mr.  W.  M.  Clark  as  listed 

in  the  original  proposal.  Mr. 

Ben  Garmon  serving  part-time.) 
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5*    Methods  and  Materials 

Prior  to  initiating  the  instructional  program,  an  in-service  training 
program  was  conducted  for  the  purpose  of  faculty  orientation  and  professional 
development.    Planning  sessions  have  begun  for  planning,  discussing  problems, 
and   coordinating  each  facet  of  the  program. 

The  Technology  for  Qiildren  Projects  (1965; 13)  course  of  study  is  being 
utilized  for  exploratory  experiences  at  the  elementary  grade  levels. 


This  project  is  adapting  and  utilizing  the  methods,  at  all  grade  levels, 

^  discussed  by  Stutz  and  Merrell  (1967;18).    The  use  ol  resource  people  for  the 

guidance  information  and  field  trips  into  community  business,  as  well  as  visits 
I                 to  the  schools,  are  included  in  the  program. 

Job  attitude  and  occupational  orientation  materials  developed  in  the 
r  Paola  Pilot  Project  (1967;24)  are  being  adapted  and  used  in  the  project.  These 

I  materials  are  being  integrated  into  the  regular  programs  already  offered  and 

the  intensified  programs  to  be  developed. 

I  The  intensified  training  methods  will  be  derived  from  the  procedures 

^  illustrated  in  the  occupational  training  centers  discussed  by  Kaplan  (1967 ;15). 

The  Na7  Careers  Centers  (1967 ;23)  concept  for  rapid  training  of  non-professionals 
I  ^  Phases  will  be  incorporated  into  this  program.    This  method  will  be  beneficial 

i  in  revitalizing  student  interest  and  motivating  him  to  re-enter  the  regular 

vocational  programs. 


Individualized  instruction  as  used  in  the  pilot  project  (1968;25)  and 
the  communicate  task  methods  used  in  the  Work  Instruction  for  the  Food  Services 
Industry  (1963;27)  is  being  expanded  and  utilized  with  handicapped  students. 

The  work  experience  phase  of  the  project  is  developed  to  coincide  with 
those  developed  in  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Center  (1967; 1). 

All  materials  developed  in  the  project  are  still  in  the  testing  st.age. 
Publication  and  dissemination  of  materials  will  not  be  attempted  until  all 
materialt:  have  been  field  tested. 

D.    Results  and  Accomplishments 

1.  Many  students  at  the  elementary  and  junior  high  levels  have  been 
exposed  to  occupational  information  that  should  assist  them  in 
making  more  realistic  career  choices  when  the  time  comes. 

2.  Many  teachers  in  the  elementary  and  junior  high  schools  are 
developing  more  positive  atticude  toward  the  career  develop- 
ment program  and  many  have  already  integrated  the  occupational 
information  into  their  own  curriculums. 

3.  Many  disadvantaged  students  have  been  placed  in  employment  or 
work  experience  situations  as  a  direct  result  of  the  projects. 

4.  Observable  attitudinal    changes  have  been  made  in  many  students 
involved  in  the  program. 
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5.  Lines  of  communication  have  been  established  and  cooperative 
activities  initiated  with  many  other  governmental  and  community 
action  agencies.    Excellent  working  relationships  exist  with  Model 
Cities  and  other  governmental  agencies,  social  and  lay  organizations. 

6.  Curriculum  materials  are  being  field  tested  and  revised  before 
publication  and  dissemination. 

?•    Data  gathering  for  the  summative  evaluation  has  been  initiated. 

8.  Many  students  have  been  held  in  school  already  as  a  direct  result 
of  guidance  and  counseling  by  the  exemplary  staff. 

9.  The  exemplary  staff  have  become  and  accepted  members  of  each 
participating  school.    Success  in  this  phase  is  felt  due  to  the 
philosophy  and  approaches  taken  to  insure  that  the  project  becomes 
an  integral  part  of  each  school  curriculxam. 

10.  Excellent  plans  have  been  initiated  in  the  utilization  of  resource 
persons  in  the  educational  process  of  career  development. 

11.  Personnel  with  excellent  qualifications  and  attitudes  have  been 
selected  to  work  in  the  program. 

E.  Evaluation 

The  staff  members  of  the  Occupational  Research  Development  Unit  of 
Auburn  University  are  assuming  the  major  responsibility  for  directing  the 
evaluation  of  the  program.    The  ORDU  staff  has  established  evaluative  criteria 
and  is  coordinating  the  development  of  additional  tests,  developing  data 
collection  procedures  and  instruments,  and  collecting  and  analyzing  data 
pertaining  to  the  operation  of  the  program. 

The  program  evaluation  model  (Figure  2)  is  a  graphic  representation  of 
the  sequence  and  principal  factors  which  will  be  considered  in  the  formative 
evaluative  process  for  the  project.    Steps  1  through  7  represent  the  sequence 
and  factor  for  conventional  program  evaluation.    Steps  8,  9,  and  10  adapt  the 
model  for  use  in  exemplary  programs  and  provide  feedback  and  corrective  action. 

Summative  evaluation  will  consist  of  determining  the  extent  to  which 
students  exposed  to  the  proposed  program  have: 

Objective  1  ...  increased  their  knowledge  up  to  or  above  a  pre- 
determined level  as  measured  by  pre-  and  post-administration 
of  teacher  constructed  examinations. 

Objective  2  ...  made  realistic  occupational  preferences  as  indicated 
by  a  comparison  of  counselor  assessment  prior  to  enrollment  in 
programs,  counseling  and  student  iollow^p  activities^  and  measurement 
by  the  Minnesota  Satisfaction  Questionnaire. 

Objective  1  and  2  . . .  developed  greater  vocational  maturity  as  measured 
by  pre-  and  post-administration  of  the  Attitude  Test  of  the  Vocational 
Development  Inventory. 
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Objective  2  and  3        developed  a  salable  skill  in  the  occupation 

of  their  choice  as  measured  by  the  Minnesota  Employment  Satisfactoriness 
Questionnaire  after  one  month  of  employment. 

Objective  4  . . •  have  had  a  minimum  of  four  individual  counseling 
sessions  before  terminating  their  schooling  as  measured  by  10 
percent  random  selection  of  11th  and  12th  grade  program  enrollees. 

Objective  5        have  had  a  minimum  of  four  individual  coiinseling  sessions 
before  terminating  their  schooling  as  measured  by  10  percent  random 
selection  of  11th  and  12th  grade  program  enrollees. 

The  Data  Matrix  for  gathering  data  for  the  summative  evaluation  is  in-» 
eluded  as  Appendix  A. 

The  third  parties  progress  and  evaluation  report  is  attached  as  Appendix 
B  in  this  report. 


F.    Conclusions,  Implications  and  Recommendations 


1.  Conclusions 


I 


Based  upon  the  experiences  already  gained  in  the  project  and  the  local 
constraints  in  the  Hunts ville  setting  the  following  conclusions  have  been 
drawn,  at  this  time  frame,  for  the  project. 

a.  The  project  design  is  one  of  the  most  efficient  and 
effective  designs  for  the  isqplementation  of  a  career 
education  program. 

b.  The  staff  members  who  have  been  selected  are  extremely 
competent  and  should  facilitate  meeting  of  project  ob** 
jectives  most  effectively. 

c.  A  program  as  massive  as  the  Hunts ville  Project  definitely 
needs  a  full**time  project-coordinator  who  has  the  major 
responsibility  for  the  project. 

d.  A  sound  foundation  has  been  developed  to  the  present  time 
to  further  ensure  a  successful  project* 

e.  Excellent  cooperation  between  many  governmental  and  social 
agencies  has  added  many  benefits  to  the  project.  Opportunities 
now  exist  to  assist  students  in  career  development  that  would 
never  have  been  possible  and  many  other  opportunities  are 
developing. 

2r  Implications 

From  the  one  year  of  Involveiqent  in  the  project  the  following  ioq^lications 
seem  apparent: 
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a.  The  project  design  is  transferable  to  most  school  systems 
with  a  minimum  of  alteration. 

b.  If  project  is  deemed  a  success  it  offers  much  to  the 
education  process  of  career  development  for  the  disadvantaged. 


c. 


Methods  and  materials  developed  and  utilized  in  the  project 
can   provide  a  basis  for  other  school  systems  to  initiate  ' 
career  education  curricula  at  a  minimum  tooling-up  cost. 

d.    When  more  continuity  is  developed  in  the  project  and  students 
have  the  opportunity  to  complete  the  program  they  should  be 
better  able  to  make  rational  career  choices.    This  should  cause 
reduced  anxiety  in  people  which  should  lead  to  better  citizens, 
better  parents,  better  neighbors,  and  more  productive  individuals. 

3.    Re  commenda t  i  ons 

A  major  justification  for  the  Huntsville  project  was  to  develop  and 
implement  a  comprehensive  occupational  education  program  for  the  elementary 
and  secondary  school  utilizing  a  largely  disadvantaged  population.    This  was 
to  be  the    tooling-up  phase  for  a  total  career  education  program  that  would 
better  serve  the  needs  of  the  nation  and  its  citizens.    At  this  point  in 
time  the  following  recommendations  are  made: 

a.  Fundings  of  projects  and  project  starting  times 
should  coincide  with  the  academic  year  in  school  systems 
i^enever  possible. 

b.  Strong  leadership  from  the  superintendent  and  other 
administrators  in  a  school  system  is  necessary  for  career 
education  to  be  a  success.    Vocational  educators  cannot 
carry  out  a  total  career  education  program  in  a  school 
system. 

I  c.    Materials  should  be  thoroughly  field  tested  before  they 

are  published  and  disseminated.    Publishing  and  disseminating 

{for  their  sake  alone  may  reduce  or  slow  down  the  transferable 
process. 

d.  The  use  of  consultants  can  be  a  valuable  motivational  tool 

I  for  staff  members  and  they    should  be  brought  in  periodically. 

e.  To  be  effective  and  maintain  longevity  the  changing  of 

Ithe  school  curriculum  to  approach  a  career  education  concept 
should  never  be  a  forced  act  in  a  school  system.    Proper  teacher 
attitudes  are  a  must  and  the  introduction  and  initiation  phase 
^  must  be  a  slow  and  diligent  process. 
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EVALUATION  DATA  MATRIX  H  FOR  ELEMENTARY  SQIOOLS 


School 


Number  of  Students 

  Ath  grade 

 ^  5  th  grade 

  6th  grade 


I 


Occupational  Information 
Units  Taught  by  DOT  Divisions 
in  Each  DOT  Category 

Professional,  Technical,  and 
Managerial 

Clerical  and  Sales 


Service 


Farming,  Fishery,  Forestry, 
and  Related 
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Machines  Trades 
Bench  Work 
Structural  Work 
Mis  ce 1 laneo  us 


Number  of  Sections 

  4th  grade 

  5th  grade 

  6th  grade 


Number  of  Sections  by  Grade  Levels  Who  Were 
Exposed  to  Occupational  Information  Units 


4th  Grade 


5  th  Grade 


6th  Grade 
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EXAMPLE  FOR  DATA  MATRIX  H  FOR  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 


4th  Grade 


Example:    If  there  are  eight  sections 
of  the  fourth  grade  in  one  school  and 
only  two  sections  were  exposed  to  the 
DOT  Division  of  Medicine  and  Health, 
eight  sections  to  the  Live  Science 
occupational  division  and  four  sections 
exposed  to  the  Education  occupational 
division,  then  fourteen  would  be  placed 
in  the  top  triangle. 


Example:    Enter  the  number  of 
different  types  of  units  taught  . 
in  the  category  of  Professional, 
technical,  and  managerial  occu- 
pations listed  in  the  DOT.  (The 
different  type  of  units  may  be 
taught  according  to  the  occupational 
divisions  listed  in  the  DOT) 

If  only  occupations  in  Medicine 
and  Health,  Live  Science  and 
Education  were  taught,  then  three 
would  be  entered  in  the  lower 
triangle* 
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INTRODUCTION 
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Vocational  education  shares  with  all  other  educational  activities  in  the 
schools  a  responsibility  for  assisting  youth  with  the  inevitable  problem  of 
transition  from  school  to  employment.    This  transition  may  occur  prior  to 
graduation  (as  in  the  case  of  dropouts) »  upon  graduation,  or  may  be  postponed 
by  further  educational  experiences  at  the  post*high  school  level.    The  essential 
points  are  that  the  transition  does  occur  and  the  schools  have  a  responsibility 
for  making  it  effective. 

The  central  tenet  of  this  project  is  expressed  in  six  foundation  state- 
ments for  directing  innovated  thinking  and  the  adoption  of  proven  practices 
for  more  effective  vocational  education  programs.^ 

The  statements  are  as  follows: 


1. 
2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 


6. 


Accessibility  to  quality  vocational  education  programs; 

Programs  to  meet  the  full  spectrum  of  capabilities  of  youth 
and  adults; 

Coupling  vocational  and  general  education  as  integral  parts 
of  a  common  core  within  a  total  educational  program; 

Open-ended  continuous  vocational  education  and  training 
opportunities; 

Early  orientation  to  vocational  education  through  exploratory 
occupational  experiences  in  a  setting  where  the  traditional 
division  of  education  into  separate  educational  subject  dis-* 
cip lines  is  replaced  by  an  educational  "mix"  starting  in  the 
elementary  school;  and 

Instructional  flexibility  to  prepare  students  for  adaptation 
to  constantly  changing  employment  patterns. 


The  underlying  concept  of  this  project  is  that  vocational  choice  and 
preparation  is  a  continuing  process  which  spans  a  long  period  of  time  and 
requires  a  concerted  effort  by  educators  to  develop  a  process  by  which  a 
student  can  realistically  select  and  attain  success  in  a  given  vocation. 

The  program  involves  the  utilization  of  the  elementary  teachers,  grades 
4-6,  the  junior  high  school  teachers,  the  vocational  personnel,  counseling 
services,  and  facilities  of  several  schools  in  the  Huntsville  School  System. 


^Frank,  N.  H. ,  The  Summer  Study  of  Occupational  Vocational  and  Technical 
Education,  (Cambridge,  Mass.:    Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  1965). 
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The  results  of  this  project  have  implications  for  the  implementation  of 
similar  approaches  in  solving  vocational  problems  at  the  local,  state,  and 
national  levels. 

OBJECTIVES 

The  central  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  package  and  demonstrate  in  one 
operational  setting  those  practices  found  effective  in  other  isolated  programs. 
More  specifically,  the  project  objectives  are: 

1.  To  provide  an  integrated  occupational  orientation  program  at 
the  elementary  and  secondary  level  to  broaden  the  experiences 
of  students. 

2.  To  provide  guidance  and  counseling  services  at  the  secondary 
school  level  necessary  to  assist  students  in  appraising  their 
current  interest,  aptitudes,  skills,  and  personalities  in 
relation  to  their  occupational  preferences. 

3.  To  provide  vocational  programs  to  assist  every  school  terminee, 
with  special  emphasis  upon  those  with  academic,  socio-economic 
and  other  handicaps,  in  developing  basic  understandings,  skills 
and  abilities  needed  for  job  entry  and/or  continuing  education 
in  the  areas  of  the  student *s  occupational  choice. 

4.  To  provide  extensive  student  personnel  services,  including 
guidance,  counseling  and  placement,  for  each  school  terminee. 

GENERAL  DESCRIPTION 

Acceptance  of  the  concepts  of  occupational  choice  and  vocational  maturity 
as  a  process  which  begins  early  in  childhood  and  continues  well  into  adulthood 
indicates  a  need  for  a  comprehensive  occupational  education  program  with  structure, 
content,  and  processes  which  will  provide  students  with  occupational  information, 
guidance,  and  learning  experiences  at  appropriate  times  as  they  move  toward 
vocational  maturity  and  the  transition  from  school  to  work. 

The  design  for  this  project  is  conceived  as  an  integrated  vertical  structure 
of  three  levels  of  activity  which  coincide  with  the  elementary,  junior  high, 
and  senior  high  school  organizational  pattern  of  Huntsville  City  Schools.  There 
is  and  will  be  further  planned  coordination  of  services  within  and  between 
levels  of  this  program  and  with  other  programs  in  the  seven  schools  involved* 

At  the  elementary  school  level,  development  of  an  awareness  of  and 
acquisition  of  general  information  and  understandings  about  the  world  of  work 
are  the  most  important  aspects  of  developing  occupational  choice  and  vocational 
maturity.    This  will  be  accomplished  by  making  occupational  information  and 
some  exploratory  activities  integral  parts  of  the  overall  pattern  of  learning 
activity  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grades.    A  resource  teacher  assists 
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classroom  teachers  in  developing  appropriate  content  and  process.  The  resource 

teacher  also  does  some  demonstration  teaching  to  assist  the  other  teachers  in 

adopting  these  new  approaches.    Most  of  the  exploratory  phases  of  the  program 
had  to  be  dropped  due  to  a  reduction  in  funds. 

At  the  junior  and  senior  high  school  levels,  a  variety  of  occupational 
information,  some  exploratory  training,  and  counseling  services  are  to  be 
provided  and  coordinated  within  and  between  levels.    For  most  students, 
occupational  education  activities  in  the  seventh  grade  will  be  a  transition 
from  broadly-based  activities  in  the  elementary  school  to  progressively  more 
specific  activities  at  the  high  school  levels. 

Seventh  grade  students  will  participate  in  an  occupational  information 
and  guidance  program,  where  they  will  investigate  the  tools,  materials,  and 
processes  of  a  broad  spectrum  of  occupational  groupings.    Through  this  activity, 
supplemented  by  interest  inventories,  aptitude  testing  and  counseling,  they  will 
be  assisted  in  recognizing  their  individual  patterns  of  interests,  skills,  and 
aptitudes,  and  encouraged  to  relate  these  to  broad  occupational  groups. 

It  is  anticipated  that  by  the  end  of  the  eighth  grade  most  students  will 
move  into  broadly  based  cluster  programs  or  work  experience  programs.  The 
emphasis  here  will  be  upon  further  exploration  and  definition  of  occupational 
interests  rather  than  upon  development  of  specific  job  competencies. 

At  the  senior  high  school  level,  students  will  have  an  option  of  advanced 
preparatory    training  in  specific  occupational  areas  or  cooperative  part-time 
training  or  some  combination  of  these. 

Early  identification  of  students  who  are  academically  or  socio-economically 
disadvantaged,  handicapped,  and/or  are  potential  dropouts  is  being  practiced; 
and  these  students  are  provided  with  additional  guidance  and  counseling 
services.    With  the  variety  and  possible  combinations  of  services  to  be  offered 
within  the  junior  and  senior  high  school  levels,  it  is  expected  that  with 
special  considerations  most  of  these  students  can  be  appropriately  placed 
in  the  regular  occupational  education  course  offerings. 

Work  experience  situations  on-campus  or  in  selected  establishments  in 
the  community  are  being  provided  for  many  students  who  need  financial  assistance 
to  remain  in  school,  or  who  can  otherwise  profit  from  the  experience. 

In  summarizing,  the  problem  to  which  this  project  is  addressed  is  that  of 
designing  and  installing  in  the  Huntsville  City  Schools  a  coii;>rehensive  program 
of  occupational  information,  vocational  counseling,  and  vocational  instruction 
which  will  effectively  create  a  bridge  between  school  and  work  for  young  people. 
The  proposed  services  will  extend  from  the  elementary  through  the  high  school 
level  for  youth  of  all  ages  and  abilities,  with  particular  en5>hasi8  upon  youth 
with  academic,  socio**economic,  or  other  handicaps. 
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This  is  being  accomplished  by  redirecting  some  present  programs  at  the 
high  school  level  and  implementing  new  programs  of  occupational  information, 
occupational  orientation*  counselxng,  vocational  preparation,  and  placement. 

REPORT  SUMMARY 

The  Huntsville  School  System  has  had  constant  interruptions  in  all  of 
its  educational  programs.    In  complying  with  desegregation  guidelines  many 
schools  have  been  closed  and  faculty  and  students  have  transferred  from  one 
location  to  another  causing  overcrowding  in  most  cases*    Some  disruptions 
have  occured  as  a  result  of  student  disorders*    Many  students  were  transferred 
to  as  many  as  four  schools  the  past  academic  year* 

The  death  of  the  superintendent  during  this  time  added  to  the  loss  of 
contim  ^  y  in  the  total  education  program* 

At  present,  few  long  range^  plans  can  be  made  by  the  vocational  personnel 
there  because  schools,  school  zones,  students,  and  faculty  are  constantly 
changing*    One  of  the  participating  schools  with  an  extremely  high  percentage 
of  disadvantaged  students  has  had  transfer  requests  from  80  percent  of  its 
faculty  and  finally  had  a  50  percent  turnover  during  the  summer  months* 

This  project  was  not  funded  until  November,  1970,  and  the  first  personnel 
was  not  hired  until  January,  1971*    Location  of  qualified  personnel  for  the 
project  has  been  a  major  problem  for  the  Project  Director  and  as  yet  all  personnel 
have  not  been  hired* 

With  this  setting  in  mind,  the  most  significant  evaluative  findings  by  the 
review  team  from  the  Occupational  Research  and  Development  UnJ^t  at  Auburn 
University  were  as  follows: 

1*    Personnel  with  excellent  attitudes  and  qualifications  have  been 
employed  for  the  project* 

2*    The  additional  qualified  staff,  especially  the  Project  Coordinator, 
for  the  project  need  to  be  employed  as  soon  as  possible* 

3*    Teacher-Counselors  seem  to  have  developed  good  rapport  with 

teachers  in  the  schools  In  which  they  are  to  coordinate  activities. 
The  elementary  Teacher-Counselor  has  taught  several  demonstration 
classes,  conducted  some  inservice  training  programs  for  other 
teachers,  and  developed  many  materials  for  teachers  to  Incorporate 
into  their  programs* 

4.    The  services  of  a  Project-Coordinator,  as  identified  in  the  proposal, 
could  not  be  obtained  because  the  City  Board  would  not  agree  to  pay 
the  salary  suggested  in  the  proposal  since  it  was  some  higher  than 
the  regular  salary  schedule.    A  project-coordinator  has  still  not 
been  hired. 
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^  5*    Business  and  industry  needs  to  become  more  involved  in  program 

development. 

I  6.    One  complete  industrial  arts  facility  that  was  scheduled  for 

use  in  the  project  was  closed  to  meet  desegration  requirements 
7  and  is  now  sitting  idle.    No  space  exists  at  any  other 

I  participating  school  to  utilize  the  industrial  arts  equipment. 

{7.    The  Project  Director  and  Teacher-Counselors  have  made  excellent 
plans  for  administering  the  program  and  had  begun  to  initiate 
those  plans  at  the  end  of  the  academic  year.    Little  skepticism 
is  evident  about  the  possibilities  of  success  for  the  program. 

I  8.    Many  materials  have  been  developed  for  use  by  the  teachers  in 

the  participating  schools* 

I  9.    The  junior  high  Teacher-Counselors  are  doing  an  excellent  job 

in  working  with  other  community  action  agencies  in  the  place- 
nient  of  many  disadvantaged  students  in  work  experience 
I  situations.    Much  time  has  been  devoted  to  this  phase  of  the 

3  program  in  hopes  of  having  the  school  looked  at  as  a  place  one 

goes  to  obtain  employment. 


1 


10. '    Teacher-Counselors  are  constantly  searching  the  literature 

for  new  and  tested  approaches  to  solving  educational  problems. 

11.  Teacher-Counselors  should  be  provided  with  some  additional 
inservice  training  in  assisting  students  and  teachers  in  the 
evaluation  of  test  batteries  to  be  given  in  terms  of  occupa- 
tional choices.    Aa  inservice  program  has  been  planned  in  early 
fall  for  this  purpose. 

12.  Little  evj.de nee  exists  that  the  Exemplary  Project  has  been  actively 
publicized  and  promoted  locally  and  statewide. 

13.  The  Project  Director  and  Teacher-Counselors  have  developed  the 
philosophy  that'if  the  Exemplary  Project  is  to  be  a  continuing 
success  teacher  attitudes  and  teaching  methods  must  change.  They 
realize  that  with  such  a  small  staff  they  cannot  make  an  impact 

on  the  student  population  unless  they  assist  all  the  other  teachers 
in  adopting  new  techniques.    It  is  their  hope  that  these  new 
techniques  for  dealing  with  educational  problems  will  continue  long 
after  the  funds  for  the  Exeiiq;>lary  Project  have  ceased. 
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PROCESS  COMMENTS  OF  PROPOSAL  OBJECTIVES 
ACCOMPLISHMENTS  AS  RELATED  TO  PROGRAM  OBJECTIVES 


Objective  I    —To  provide  an  Integrated  occupational  orientation  program  at 
the  elementary  and  secondary  level  to  broaden  the  experiences 
of  students* 

Coiiinent  — *  An  excellent  beginning  has  been  made  In  the  develop** 
ment  of  an  Integrated  occupational  program  at  the  elementary 
and  secondary  level.    At  present,  the  elementary  phase  of 
the  program  Is  more  advanced  than  the  secondary  phase.  The 
Teacher-Counselors  have  spent  considerable  time  In  developing 
rapport  with  other  teachers  In  the  participating  schools. 
This  win  greatly  assist  them* In  working  toward  the  program 
objectives  early  in  the  next  academic  year*    As  yet,  only  a 
few  students  have  been  exposed  to  the  occupational  information 
but  an  excellent  foundation  has  been  developed  to  meet  the 
criteria  for  Objective  1. 

Objective  II  ~To  provide  guidance  and  counseling  services  at  the  secondary 
school  level  necessary  to  assist  students  in  appraising  their 
current  interest,  aptitudes,  skills,  and  personalities  in 
relation  to  their  occupational  preferences. 

Comment       A  commendable  start  has  been  made  in  providing 
guidance  and  counseling  services  at  the  secondary  school 
level  necessary  to  assist  students  in  appraising  their  current 
interest,  aptitudes,  skills,  and  personalities  in  relation  to 
their  occupational  preferences.    Most  tests  for  the  testing 
program  have  been  selected.    An  inservlce  training  program  has 
been  planned  for  the  winter  to  assist  the  Teacher-Counselors  in 
aiding  teachers  and  students  to  better  interpret  the  test 
battery  in  terms  of  career  choices.    Many  materials  have 
been  developed  to  assist  the  teacher-counselors  with  their 
guidance  activities.    The  Teacher-^Counselors  have  spent 
considerable  time  with  school  records  to  learn  about  the 
student  population  in  each  school.    At  the  end  of  the  academic 
year  the  Teacher-^Counselors  had  begun  to  make  many  student 
contacts.    The  testing  schedule  to  complement  the  counseling 
activities  is  being  planned  and  administered. 

Objective  III — To  provide  vocational  programs  to  assist  every  school  termlnee, 
with  special  emphasis  upon  those  with  academic,  socio-*economic 
and  other  handicaps,  in  developing  basic  understandings,  skills 
and  abilities  needed  for  job  entry  and/or  continuing  education 
in  the  areas  of  the  student's  occupational  choice. 
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Comment  —  The  Huntsville  System  is  continually  seeking  funds 
to  provide  a  comprehensive  vocational  program  in  the  system. 
Much  time  is  spent  in  identifying  youth  with  academic,  socio- 
economic and  other  handicaps  in  hopes  of  assisting  these 
youth  in  developing  basic  understandings,  skills,  and  abilities 
needed  for  job  entry  and/or  continuing  education  in  the  areas 
of  the  student's  occupational  choice.    The  Huntsville  Vocational 
Center  offers  a  comprehensive  vocational  program  and  each 
student  in  the  system  visits  the  school  at  an  early  age  to 
illustrate  the  many  career  choices  in  which  training  is 
available  to  them.    The  Teacher-Counselors  are  assisting  in 
the  identification  and  special  recruitment  of  disadvantaged 
students  for  the  vocational  programs. 

Objective  IV  —To  provide  extensive  student  personnel  services,  including  ' 
guidance,  counseling  and  placement,  for  each  school  terminee. 

Comment  —  The  Teacher-Counselors  at  the  secondary  level  have 
spent  considerable  time  with  many  other  comnunity  action 
agencies  in  searching  for  and  placing  of  students,  especially 
disadvantaged  students,  in  work  e3q>erience  situations  for  the 
summer.    This  is  a  well-planned  and  coordinated  phase  of  the 
summer.    This  is  a  well-planned  and  coordinated  phase  ofthe 
student  personnel  services.    Guidance  sessions  have  been 
conducted  to  assist  the  students  in  filling  out  interview 
forms  and  explaining  work  expectations  on  the  job.    Many  coun- 
seling sessions  have  been  held  to  encourage  students,  who  have 
not  developed  work  values,  to  remain  in  their  work  experience 
programs.    The  staff  has  a  commitment  to  place  every  school 
terminee  in  permanent  employment. 
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EVALUATION  INSTRUMEN*/  FOR  EXEMPLARY 
PROGRAMS  IN  VOCATIONAL  ZSUCATION 

School  or  School  System      Huntsvllle  System  

School  year    1971  Year  of  operation  First 


Program  Title:  CoQq>rehensive  Occupational  Education  Program  for  the  Elementally 
and  Secondary  School 


Function 


A*  Administration 
and  Supervision 


Appraisal  Factor 


1.  Responsibility  for  the 
program  is  functionally 
assigned  to  one  individual* 


2.  Teachers  and  counselors 
have  completed  self-*appraisal 
instruments  for  their  respec-* 
tive  programs  >  


3.  Students  are  following 
their  planned  courses  of 
study  >  


4.  Teachers  have  teaching 
plans  for  each  unit  of  in* 
struct ion  included  in 
programs*  


S.  Program  is  being  promoted 
with  school  faculty,  stu- 
dents, parents  and  community 
groups. 


a 


c 
c 

ii 

o 


Findings  and  Stipulations 


The  Vocational  Director  has 
full  responsibility  for  the 
program  at  present** 


Comments  by  administrators,  teachers  and/or  students: 


Project  Director  and  Teachei 
Counselors  have  discussed 
the  program  with  matiy  facul- 
ty, civic  and  othoK  social 
agency  gro?'ps.  One  local  te- 
levision program  hiis  given 

time  for  discussing  the  prog7:am . 


^The  sendees  of  the  Project  Coordinator,  identified  in  the  proposal,  cox^l^^  not  bo  obtained 
oecause  the  City  Board  would  not  agree  to  pay  the  salary  suggested  in  the  ^^roposal  uecause 
it  was  somewhat  higher  than  the  regular  salary  schedule.    No  project  coordinator  has  yet 
}een  hired*  Along  with  excellent  personnel  that  has  been  hired  a  project  coordinator  could 
contribute  greatly  to  the  success  of  the  project.    The  Assistant  Superintendent  has  promised 
to  give  assistance  in  securing  a  project  coordinator. 
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Function 


Appraisal  Factor 


Scale 


c 

Q) 
6 

> 
O 

CO 


Findings  and  Stipulations 


A*  Administration 
and  Supervision 
(Cont'd.) 


S«  Program  results  are  being 
coordinated  and  disseminated. 


School  is  involving  busi-* 
less  and  industry  in  program 
development. 


1 
1 


3*  Cooperative  arrangements 
lave  been  made  with  other 
school  systems  or  non-profit 
private  schools  >  


9*  Advisory  committees  are 
[>roperly  constituted  and 
active* 


Several  business  and  indus-- 
trial  groups  are  involved  in- 
different phases  of  the  total 
vocational  program*  Excel- 
lent working  relationship 
exists  with  business  and  in-; 
dustry*  Possibility  more  in-j 
volvement  of  business  and 
industry  in  this  project 
could  lend  to  a  more  effec- 
tive program  especially  in 

the  placement  of  students* 


One  major  program  advisory  | 
committee  is  properly  con- 
stituted »  and  acts  as  the 
advisory  committee  for  the 
Exeiq>lary  Program  also* 


Comments  by  administrators »  teachers  and/or  students: 


1 
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Function 


Appraisal  Factor 


Scale 


Findings  and  Stipulations 


I 


iB.  Facilities 


^  L 


X  10  1 


10.  Adequate  classroom 
space  is  available  for  all 
phases  of  the  program. 


11.  Basic  laboratories  and 
equipment  are  provided  for 
the  exploration  and  orienta- 
tion functions. 


12.  Specific  skills  labora- 
tories and  equipment  are 
available  and  current  with 
business  and  industry 
practices* 


13.  Safety  is  prominent  in 
the  design  and  operation  of 
the  classrooms  and  labora- 
tories. 


14.  Arrangements  have  been 
made  in  the  community  for 
the  use  of  specialized 
equipment  and  facilities 
not  available  at  school. 


X 


X 


Schools  are  crowded  due  to 
court  order  closing  some 
schools  to  meet  integration 
requi rements. 


Funds  for  the  original  pro-  ! 
posal  were  reduced  and  most  • 
all  exploratory  phases  were  | 
eliminated.  Almost  no  basic! 
laboratory  equipment  exist.*) 


Almost  no  laboratories  and 
equipment  existing  in  the  j 
participating  schools  except! 
in  the  Vocational-Technical  } 
Center.    Their  equipment  is  ! 


Most  participating  schools 
are  fairly  new  and  safety 
features  were  incorporated 
in  the  design. 


1 


No  evidence  exists. 


Comments  by  administrators,  teachers  and/or  students: 

*One  of  the  original  schools  scheduled  for  involvement  in  the  exemplary  program  contains  a 
complete  Industrial  Arts  facility.    This  school  was  closed  due  to  court  action  concerning 
integration.    No  space  exists  at  any  of  the  other  participating  schools  for  the  Industrial 
Arts  equipment. 
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Appraisal  Factor 

Scale 

1 

i 

1 

Function 

1 

1 

! 
t 

! 
! 

I 

1  

> 

iH 
Q 

a 

rri. 
4J 

o 

c 

CO 
(U 

o 

Nonexistent 

Ineffective 

U 

C 

Q> 

B 

> 
O 

i 

U) 

Q) 
Q) 
55 

Acceptable 

1  Connnendable 

Outstanding 

Findings  and  Stipulations 

i 

• 

1 

i 
1 

i 

X 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

jC.  Curriculum 

\ 
1 
» 
1 

i 

1 

i 
1 

1 
1 
1 

15.  Activities  and  experi- 
ences are  being  conducted 
to  enhance  self-understanding 
in  relation  to  the  world  of 
work  at  the  junior  high 
level . 

Staff  members  were  not  hired  | 
until  January  or  later  and 
much  time  the  past  academic  ; 
year  was  spent  in  planning, 
coordinating  and  preparing  ; 
materials  for  this  academic  j 
year.    Due  to  the  character-  | 

16.  Provisions  have  been 
made  for  exploratory  and 
preparatory  instruction  at 
the  senior  high  level. 

istics  of  the  student  popu-  ; 
lation  most  activities  have  j 
centered  around  attitude  de- ; 
velopment. 

Most  all  exploratory  and  pire- 
paratory  activities  except 
where  related  to  the  regular  i 
academic  program  had  to  be  J 
dropped  due  to  a  reduction  i 
in  lunds.  ' 

The  Teacher-Counselors  are  ; 
working  with  numerous  9ther  1 
uouuiiuni.  i.y^  acuion  agencies  j 
many  disaiivantaged  youth  par-^ 
ticular  in  work  experience  i 
prpgram^  foJT-tbe  summer.  .,.  i 

17.  Provisions  are  made  for 
work  experience,  coopera- 
tive education  and  si;nilar 
programs  for  all  students 
during  the  school  year  and/ 
or  in  the  summer,  making 
possible  a  wide  variety  of 
occupational  offerings. 

X 

1 

18.  Provisions  are  made  for 
potential  dropouts,  general 
and  academic  students,  not 
previously  enrolled  in  vo- 
cational programs  to  receive 
specific  intensive  training 
in  job  entry  skills  just 
prior  to  leaving  school. 

K. 

-J 

This  phase  of  the  project  was 
dropped  due  to  reduction  in  1 
funds  from  original  proposal. 
However,  plans  are  developing 
to  initiate  the  intensified  j 
training  in  the  near  future.  ♦ 

1 

1 

! 

Comments  by  administrators,  teachers  and/or  students: 
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Function 


Appraisal  Factor 


Scale 


Findings  and  Stipulations 


1 


C.  Curriculum 
(Cont'd.) 


19.  Provisions  are  made 
for  intensive  occupational 
guidance  and  counseling 
for  students  before  they 
terminate,  generally  in- 
creased just  before  stu- 
dent's termination  and  for 
initial  job  placement. 


Provisions  are  made  and  plans | 
are  being  developed  for  this 
progr£UQ  phase. 


20.  Provisions  are  made 
for  releasing  young 
workers  from  jobs  on  part- 
time  basis  to  increase 
educational  attainment* 


21.  New  approaches  and 
tested  innovations  which 
have  emerged  from  recent 
research  and  demonstra- 
tions are  utilized. 


22.  Provisions  are  made  to 
motivate  and  provide  pre- 
professional  preparation 
for  potential  vocational 
teachers* 


X 


Jomments  by  administrators,  teachers  and/or  students: 


Most  new  approaches  and  inno-, 
vations  identified  in  the  pro- 
posal are  being  utilized  in 
the  planning  and  implementation 
stages.    The  Teacher-Counselors 
are  constantly  searching  for 
successful  approaches  and  in- 
novations to  incorporate  in 
the  program  also* 
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Function 


1 
1 


C.  Curriculum 
(Cont'd.) 


-6- 


Appraisal  Factor 


23.  Provisions  are  avail- 
able for  student  movement 
between  academic  and  voca- 
tional instruction. 


24.  Provisions  have  been 
made  for  broad  occupational 
orientation  for  all  students 
at  the  elementary  and  secon- 
dary levels  to  increase  stu- 
dent awareness  of  range  of 
career  options. 


25.  Compensatory  education 
for  vocational  students  is 
an  integral  part  of  the 
program. 


1 


Scale 


Findings  and  Stipulations 


Provisions  already  existed 
for  this  program  phase. 


Outstanding  plans  have  been  ! 
made  and  action  taken  at  the  | 
elementary  level.  Teacher-  \ 
Counselors  appear  to  have  be-! 
gun  to  make  an  impact  by  | 
working  with  other  elementary! 
teachers  in  the  adoption  of  ! 
materials  aftdnR€Th75d-^f0r^thi^ 
program  phase.*   { 


Coinments  by  administrators,  teachers  and/or  students: 

*A.  Many  materials  have  been  developed  at  the  elementary  level  and  Teacher-Counselor  has  done 
considerable  demonstration  teaching  for  the  elementary  teachers.    Teacher-Counselor  has 
also  demonstrated  the  use  of  the  teaching  materials  to  elementary  faculty  groups.  Materials 
have  been  developed  for  several  reading  levels  and  color  coded  by  grade  levels  so  students 
do  not  lose  status  by  being  identified  by  a  grade  level  number  system.    Only  teachera  will 
know  the  grade  level  of  the  color  code.    Resource  persons  are  being  utilized  and  list  of 
resource  persons  is  being  distributed  to  all  teachers. 

B.  Many  activities  are  being  utilized  at  the  junior  high  level  for  orientation  purposes.  One 
school  is  using  all  English  classes  to  provide  much  occupational  information.    The  school 
paper  is  using  career  development  as  its  theme. 

C.  No  persons  have  been  hired  as  yet  for  the  secondary  phase  of  the  project. 
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r "  

C.  Curriculum 
(ContM.) 


f 


Appraisal  Factor 


26.  The  curriculum  is 
accepted  by  the  student 
body. 


27.  The  program  is  designed 
to  develop  in  students 
vocational  maturity  and 
positive  attitudes  toward 
work* 


28.  Staff  members  are  pro- 
viding occupational  informa- 
tion in  their  area  of 
specialization. 


29.  The  program  is  designed 
to  broaden  and  improve  the 
vocational  education 
curriculums. 


Scale 


0} 


Comments  by  administrators,  teachers  and/or  students: 
*The  junior  high  teacher  counselors  are  spending  most 
activities  to  promote  positive  attitudes  at  present, 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  student  population.  The 
approach  at  this  time. 


Findings  and  Stipulations 


The  Teacher-Counselors  are  be-j 
coming  accepted.  This  is  an  i 
outstanding  point  in  the  pro- 
ject especially  with  the  stu-  j 
Jeiit  popiilaClOn  utiiizea~For^J 
this  project. 


Project  director  and  Teacher- j 
Counselors  are  constantly  i 
planning  and  working  toward  ! 
this  end.  All  methods  and  i 
activities  are  planned  to  as-  ! 
sist  students  in  developing  I 
positive  attitudes  toward  worW 
and  becoming  vocationally  mature. 


At  the  secondary  level  regular! 
vocational  personnel  are  pro- 
viding  occupational  information 
in  their  area  of  specializatioi 
At  the  elementary  and  junior 
high  levels,  the  Teacher- 
Couaselors  are  beginning  to 
coordinate  and  provide  assis- 

tance  tn  teflflhftrfi  pl^gnning 


and  carrying  out  an  occupa- 
tional  information  pro^qram. 


When  program  results  are  in 
materials  will  be  publish- 
in  hopes  of  improving 
r  vocational  curriculums. 


all 
ed 
othei 


of  their  time  and  are  developing  most 
It  is  felt  that  this  must  be  done  because 
Evaluation  Team  fully  agrees  with  this 
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Function 


Appraisal  Factor 


Scale 


% 

U 

•8 

or 


Findings  and  Stipulations 


1  2 


0*  Instruction 


30.  Teachers  are  employed 
and  assigned  to  instructional 
duties  within  their  area  of 
competency. 


31.  Teacher  loads  are  adjus- 
ted to  levels  which  allow 
for  preparation,  student 
personnel  services »  and 
curriculum  development. 


32.  Outside  consultants  and 
specialists  other  than  pro- 
fessional educators  are 
being  utilized. 


33.  Exchange  of  personnel 
between  schools,  industry 
and  school,  school  and  other 
agencies,  institutions  or 
organizations  is  practiced. 


34.  Program  is  developing 
positive  faculty  and  student 
attitudes  toward  vocational 
education. 


Teacher-Counselors  have  varie 
backgrounds  and  work  in  areas 
closely  related  to  their  back 
grounds.  Teachers  seem  to  be 
working  to  gain  competencies 
n  other  areas  particularly 


in  the  alrea  of  providing  oc- 
cupational  information > 


Personnel  employed  in  the  pro 
posal  devote  full  time  to  pre 
paration,  student  personnel 
services  and  curriculum  de- 


velopment. 


No  evidence  exists  of  any  in- 
volvement of  outside  consul- 
tants other  than  professional 
educators.  


Too  early  in  program  to  make 
a  judgment. 


Comments  by  administrators,  teachers  and/or  students s 
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1 

t 
t 

i 

! 
I 
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Appraisal  Factor 

Scale 

Findings  and  Stipulations 

Does  not  apply 

[Nonexistent  1 

Ineffective 

Needs  improvement 

Acceptable 

ICommendable 

lOutstanding  1 

i  - 

be 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Instruction 
[(Cont'd.) 

t 
i 

i 

i 

1 
1 
j 

1 

! 

1 

35.  Program  is  being  served 
by  a  central  library  in 
which  a  career  in  them  is 
prevalent. 

X 

36.  Specialized  department 
references  are  available  for 
all  majors. 

Teacher-Counselors  are  be- 
ginning to  assemble  many  re- 
ference materials  that  will 
be  available  to  all  teachers L 

3'/.  An  organized  and 
systematic  program  of  in- 
structional evaluation  is 
present  and  students  are 
performing  at  a  predeter- 
mined level. 

Discussion  has  been  given 
to  and  some  unit  guides  are 
being  developed  aromd  the 
\ise  of  behavioral  objectives  ► 

Comments  by  administrators,  teachers  and/or  students: 


^Standardized  exams  will  be  given  for  program  evaluation  purposes  whenever  possible. 
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Function 


Appraisal  Factor 


Scale 


Findings  and  Stipulations 


£•  Student 
Personnel  Services 


38*  Provisions  are  made  for 
obtaining  infonnation  about 
students. 


The  school  system  has  an 
adequate  testing  program  for 
providing  most  information 
about  students,  additional 
test  batteries  (aptitude, 
interest,  and  personality) 
will  be  given •    No  provision^ 
exist  for  visiting  each  students 
homes  to  obtain  aaditlonai  ' 
critical  information.* 


39*  Provisions  are  made  for 
the  maintenance  and  use  of 
the  information  about 
students* 


Teacher-Counselors  plan  to 
discuss  with  teachers  how  tha 
information  gathered  may  be 
of  use  to  them  in  helping 
students  in  their  programs* 
Teacher-Counselors  also  plan 
to  discuss  with  students  in- 
formation that  will  aid  them 
in  appraising  their  current 
aptitude,  interest,  persona- 
lities and  skills  in  relation 
to  their  occupational  pre- 
ference • 


Conunents  by  administrators,  teachera  and/or  students: 

*The  aptitude,  interest,  and  personality  test  will  be  used  as  a  point  of  departure  in  helping 
the  student  to  analyze  himself  in  relation  to  the  world  of  work. 
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Function 


Appraisal  Factor 


Scale 


£•  Stud.'.nt 
IPersonnel  Services 
.  kcont'd.) 


r  I 

1 1 


I 


40.  Well  developed,  active 
guidance  program  for  non- 
college,  bound  youth  is 
functioning. 


41.  Students  are  selecting 
vocational  courses  that 
relate  to  their  interest, 
aptitude  and  personality. 


42.  Placement  of  graduates 
is  considered  a  school 
responsibility  and  is  func- 
tionally coordinated  by  one 
person. 


Findings  and  Stipulations 


The  Teacher-Counselors  at  thi$ 
point  in  time  have  spent  most 
of  their  time  working  with 
teachers  and  other  community 
action  groups  in  order  to  getl 
them  to  initiate  many  guidance 
activities  in  their  programs. 
Ihe  Teacher-Counselors  at  the 
secondary  school  level  will 
administer  a  testing  program 
and  explain  the  results  to 
each  student  so  he  may  be  abli: 
to  appraise  himself  in  light 
of  his  expected  career  choice 


Plans  have  been  initiated  to 
assess  to  what  extent  studentf 
are  selecting  vocational  cours- 
es that  relate  to  their  ap- 
titudes,  interests  &  personalities^^ 


Project  Director  presently  is 
coordinating  this  function. 
Teacher-Counselors  have  spent 
considerable  time  in  the  place- 
ment of  students  in  summer  emt 
ployment.  Teacher-Counselors 
are  placing  a  limited  number 
of  students  at  present. 


Conunents  by  adndnistrators,  teachers  and/or  students: 

*In  the  evaluation  section  of  the  proposal  "Objective  2"  attempts  to  assess  this  appraisal 
factor  when  it  notes  that  students  will    Inake  realistic  occupational  preferences  as  indicated 
by  a  comparison  of  counselor  assessment  prior  to  enrolling  in  the  program,  instructor  assess- 
ment during  the  program  findings  during  placement  counseling  and  student  follow-up  activities, 
I     and  measurement  by  the  "Minnesota  Satisfaction  Questionnaire". 
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Function 


Appraisal  Factor 


Scale 


I  fL.  Student 
^'ersonnel 
|>ervices  (Cont'd.) 


r 


•;f.  Public 
jlelations 


I' 


43.  The  vocational  faculty 
and  staff  are  conunitted 
to  placement  and  follow- 
up  of  every  school 
terminee. 


c 


44.  The  program  is  being 
actively  publicized  and 
promoted  locally  and 
statewide. 


oa 


Findings  and  Stipulations 


pach  Teacher-Counselor  expresr 
pes  a  concern  to  place  every 
school  program  dropout  or 
{graduate.    Their  effort  to 
;>lace  many  students  in  summer 
eii5>loyment  offers  evidence  of 
this  commitioent. 


Comments  by  administrators,  teachers  and/or  students: 


One  newspaper  article  has 
been  written  about  the  pro- 
gram. One  discussion  on  a 

Local  T.V.  station  dealt  with 
the  program.  Many  talks  have 
been  given  by  the  Project 
Director  and  Teacher-Counse- 

lor  to  civic  groups.  
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Function 
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Appraisal  Factor 


Scale 


a 


3  4 


(0 


Findings  and  Stipulations 


F.  Public 
Relations  (Cont^d.) 


45.  The  program  is  being 
actively  publicized  and 
promoted  locally  and 
statewide. 


G.  Evaluation 


46.  Plans  are  in  existence 
for  planning,  modification, 
and  development  on  a 
continuous  basis. 


47.  Plans  are  in  existence 
for  evaluating  and  moni- 
toring  the  program. 


Meetings  are  held  periodically 
for  planning,  coordinating, 
modifying,  and  developing 
the  -program.  Much  time  has 
been  spent  in  tiiC  development 
of  the  program  thus  far. 


Corainents  by  administrators,  teachers  and/or  students; 
*Occupational  Research  and  Development  Unit  at  Auburn  University. 


The  ORDU*  staff  has  visited  I 
the  program  periodically  for/ 

I  evaluating  and  ttiftnttoring   1 

purposes.  


I 
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PREFACE 

Parallel  with  the  public's  interest  in  the  availability  of 
health  services  is  the  requirement  for  well  educated  health  manpower 
in  adequate  numbers  to  meet  employer  demands.     In  addition  to  this  con- 
cern Is  the  goal  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Board  of  Vocational,  Technical 
and  Adult  Education  to  make  educational  opportunities  available  to  all 
youth  and  adults  that  will  qualify  them  for  productive  and  satisfying 
empl03mient.    The  field  of  health  care  is  among  our  fastest  expanding 
industries  with  projected  demands  which  should  provide  satisfactory 
careers  for  many  additional  persons  who  can  qualify. 

Wisconsin  can  be  proud  of  its  educational  system  for  supplying 
health  workers  as  well  as  the  relatively  high  quality  of  health  care 
being  provided.    The  demand  for  health  service  both  in  terms  of  quality 
and  quantity  are  expanding,  however,  which  calls  for  a  recommitment  of 
all  agencies  and  groups  to  meet  these  new  demands* 

The  State  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  and  Technical  Education 
recognize  that  many  other  governmental,  professional  and  la>  groups 
have  a  prime  concern  in  the  area  and  therefore  address  the  question 
of  how  to  meet  health  education  needs  In  a  spirit  of  cooperation  and 
support  rather  thaa  one  of  competition*    The  fine  work  of  all  agencies 
involved  is  recognized  and  commended;  therefore,  it  is  the  committee's 
desire  to  make  recommendations  helpful  to  the  State  Board  of  Vocational, 
Technical  and  Adult  Education  which  will  be  supportive  of  the  total  State 
effort  to  provide  well  qualified  health  workers  in  adequate  numbers  in 
all  geographical  locations  to  meet  needs. 
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In  conducting  this  assessment  of  allied  health  occupations  train- 
ing in  Wisconsin,  currently  available  information  relcsted  to  the  manpower 
needs,  educational  opportunities,  and  the  regulations  governing  training 
and/or  practice  in  the  health  fields  have  been  utilized  whenever  possible. 
The  research  of  primary  data  was  limited  by  the  resources  of  the  study; 
therefore,  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  bring  together  existing  data  in 
a  systematic  manner.    Personal  interviews  were  conducted  with  the  staff 
personnel  at  the  various  state  agencies  concerned  with  the  health  occupa- 
tions.   These  interviews  have  supplied  much  of  the  information  contained 
in  this  report.    Current  surveys  and  studies  relating  to  the  programs 
and/or  health  occupation  manpower  needs  were  obtained  from  both  public 
and  private  institutions  including  the  various  departments  of  state 
government. 

Information  and  opinions  of  the  district  Vocational,  Technical 
and  Adult  Education  personnel  were  obtained  through  a  survey  of  the 
eighteen  VTAE  districts.    Finally,  a  two-day  meeting  on  allied  health 
occupations  training  programs  was  held  in  Madison  on  May  13  and  14  with 
a  number  of  specialists  from  the  health  occupation  education  field,  both 
from  Wisconsin  and  from  several  other  states,  to  review  the  data  related 
to  Wisconsin's  current  allied  health  occupation  programs  and  needs  with 
the  purpose  of  making  recommendations  as  to  how  Wisconsin  might  meet 
health  occupations  educational  needs  more  adequately. 

The  report  has  been  organized  around  the  central  issues  related 
to  educational  planning  for  the  allied  health  occupations.    Chapters  are 
devoted  to  the  following  areas:    (1)  health  manpower  needs,  (2)  current 
health  training  programs,  (3)  health  occupations  survey  of  the  eighteen 
VTAE  districts,  (4)  regulations  and  licensing,  and  (5)  reconanendations. 

Merle  E.  Strong 
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CHAPTER  I 


HEALTH  OCCUPATIONS  MANPOWER  NEEDS 

The  Report  of  the  Governor's  Task  Force  on  Medical  Education,  initiated 
by  Governor  Warren  P.  Knowles  in  1967,  conments  on  the  rapidly  increasing 
consumer  demand  for  health  services.    These  comments  seem  viable  in  the 
year  1971. 

Wisconsin's  Medical  Manpower  Needs 

Wisconsin,  like  the  rest  of  the  nation  and  the  world,  has  witnessed 
rapid  advances  in  medicine  as  new  knowledge,  increasing  skill,  new 
techniques,  materials  and  medicine  have  led  to  practical  ways  of 
influencing  health  problems  which  were  unknown  only  a  few  years 
ago.    In  the  past  several  decades,  the  demand  for  health  care 
services  of  all  kinds  has  increased  at  a  rate  well  in  excess  of 
both  the  gain  in  gross  national  product  and  the  gain  in  popula- 
tion.   The  nation's  total  expenditures  for  health  and  medical  care 
increased  more  than  three-fold  between  1950  and  1965,  from  $12.9 
billion  to  $40.8  billion.    While  per  capita  expenditures  increased 
somewhat  less  than  three-fold,  private  health  expenditures  rose 
from  3.267.  to  4.127.  of  gross  national  product— an  increase  of  267,. 
In  addition,  hospital  admission  rates  increased  from  96.6  per  1  000 
population  in  1946  to  138.9  in  1966.    In  the  same  period,  hospital 
patient  days  rose  from  879  per  1,000  population  to  1,097  per  1  000 
population.    Every  other  indicator  of  demand  for  health  services 
has  increased  at  the  same  or  greater  rates:    visit  to  physicians, 
out-patient  visits,  emergency  department  visits,  nursing  home  patient 
days,  home  nursing  visits,  and  many  others.    There  is  every  indica- 
tion that  the  end  of  this  rising  trend  in  the  rate  of  demand  for 
health  services  is  not  in  sight. 

At  the  same  time,  it  has  become  increasingly  clear  that  if  medical 
service  continues  to  advance,  and  it  will,  and  the  demands  and 
needs  for  health  care  continue  to  grow,  and  they  will,  Wisconsin's 
ability  to  provide  quality  care  to  all  those  uho  seek  it  will  be 
severely  strained.    Even  if  there  were  no  difficulties  to  be  foreseen 
in  the  effective  utilization  of  our  current  resources,  finding  ways 
to  produce  and  deliver  an  expanded  level  of  health  care  services 
demands  immediate  and  farsighted  attention.! 


The  Report  of  the  Governor's  Task  Force  on  Medical  Education. 
Madison,  Wisconsin,  December,  1967,  p.  1. 
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The  health  care  crisis  in  Wisconsin,  forecast  by  this  report,  was 

brought  into  the  public  spotlight  again  on  May  18,  1971,  when  Governor 

Patrick  J.  Lucey  in  a  special  message  to  the  Legislature  on  "Health  and 

Health  Care  in  Wisconsin"  described  the  status  of  the  state's  health 

care  delivery  system: 

Today  in  health  we  have  reached  a  state  of  crisis.    Too  many  of 
our  citizens  do  not  enjoy  equal  access  to  health  care.... 

It  is  Indeed  paradoxical  that  at  the  very  time  when  we  are 
experiencing  dramatic  breakthroughs  in  bio-rocdical  science  and 
research,  we  are  still  unable  or  unwilling  to  provide  adequate 
health  care  for  all  of  our  citizens. 

I  can  think  of  no  field  where  there  is  more  being  done,  by  more 
people,  than  in  health,  and  of  no  field  where  there  is  greater 
fragmentation  of  effort.    This  lack  of  clear  responsibility  and 
planning  has  produced  disparities  in  the  quality  of  care  avail- 
able to  our  various  citizens,  a  manpower  shortage  in  health  and 
health  related  professions,  inefficient  use  of  facilities  and 
services,  staggering  cost  increases  and  ignorance  on  the  part  of 
health  consumers. 

In  fact,  as  we  review  the  many  health  related  activities  initiated 
by  both  the  public  and  private  sector  during  the  last  several 
years^  it  would  almost  appear  that  individuals  and  groups  have 
worked  in  isolation  from  one  another  and  often  at  cross  purposes. 

It  would  seem  that  planning  has  been  done  only  on  behalf  of  an 
individual  practice,  a  group,  a  hospital,  a  medical  school  or  a 
state  agency.    And  under  this  type  of  strategy  it  has  been  inevitable 
that  many  in  need  of  health  care,  indeed  often  those  most  in  need*- 
the  poor,  the  minorities,  the  isolated  rural—have  not  been  included 
in  the  solutions  proposed  by  the  plans. 

As  part  of  this  message.  Governor  Lucey  announced  the  appointment  of 
two  major  groups  to  deal  with  health  problems  in  Wisconsin:    the  Health 
Planning  and  Policy  Task  Force  and  the  Health  Policy  and  Program  Council. 
During  the  next  18  months,  these  groups  will  be  charged  to  develop  a  compre- 
hensive health  plan  and  policy  for  the  state.    This  will  include  health 
priorities,  legislative  recommendations  and  possible  administrative 
reorganization.    This  group  will  also  seek  to  identify  responsibilities  of 
the  government,  the  providers,  the  educational  system  and  the  consumers. 
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In  the  Wisconsin  Manpower  Projections  published  In  April,  1970,  by 
I  the  Wisconsin  State  Employment  Service,  health  was  cited  as  Wisconsin's 

greatest  growth  Industry  from  1970-75.    The  report  noted  that  40,300  new 
J  jobs  will  open  In  medical  and  other  health  services,  an  increase  of  62.2 

■i  percent  over  the  97,300  persons  employed  in  health  fields  in  1970. 

These  Wisconsin  projections  closely  parallel  the  national  Increase 
j  forecast  for  health  workers  by  1980  released  in  March,  1971,  by  the  U.S. 

Department  of  Labor.    According  to  the  report  in  the  Occupational  Outlook 
I  Quarterly,,  the  needs  for  health  workers  is  expected  to  Increase  62.9  percent, 

I  from  3.9  million  in  196C  to  6.35  million  in  1980.    In  addition  to  this 

number,  the  report  states.    Many  new  workers  will  be  needed  each  year  to 
I  replace  those  who  retire,  die  or  leave  the  field  for  other  reasons." 

A  number  of  factors  have  Influenced  rising  need,  both  in  Wisconsin 
I  and  on  the  national  level.    These  include  population  growth.  Increased 

.  coverage  under  health  Insurance  plans,  and  the  rising  scope  of  medical 

services.    These  sane  factors  will  be  the  driving  force  behind  the  continued 
I  expansion  in  employment  of  health  service  workers  during  the  1970' s. 

Technological  developments  also  contribute  to  the  rise  in  demand  for 
I  health  workers,  according  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor.    "The  broader 

-  scope  of  medical  services  now  available  througji advances  in  medical  science 

and  technology,  combined  with  the  public's  awareaess  and  demand  for  such 
I  services,  will  continue  to  expand  needs  for  new  and  existing  types  of  health 

workers.    Currently,  there  are  more  than  125  health  occupations  that  have 
I  some  250  secondary  or  specialty  designations,  '  explains  the  Occupational 

,  Quarterly. 

I 

This  rising  need  for  specialty  workers  in  the  health  occupations  it 
also  reflected  in  the  Wisconsin  projections.    Although  workers  included  in 
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the  category  designated  as  "medical  and  dental  technicians"  is  not  precisely 
defined  by  the  State  Employment  Service  report,  the  need  for  such  personnel 
is  expected  to  increase  110%  in  Wisconsin  by  1975.    Other  forecasts  relate 
to  the  more  traditional  types  of  health  workers  with  needs  for  general  duty 
nurses  increasing  60X,  licensed  practical  nurses  607.,  physicians  and 
surgeons  48%,  psychologists  47%,  dentists  357.,  medicai  technologists  237., 
and  dietitians  and  nutritionists  22%. 

Although  State  Employment  Service  projections  cover  only  the  period 
through  1975,  national  statistics  indicate  that  the  pattern  of  growth  in 
the  health  occupations  will  continue  thrw^gli  the  decade  of  the  1970' s.  It 
also  Is  clear  that  the  task  of  pinpointing  this  health  manpower  shortage, 
in  terms  of  specific  health  occupations  and/or  of  sharply  defined  local 
geographic  areas,  i.e.  like  the  VJVTAE  districts,  is  a  diflicult  task. 

During  the  compilation  of  the  information  contained  in  this  report, 
several  interesting  facts  concerning  the  current  status  of  health  manpower 
information  emerged.    Before  considering  a  number  of  the  existing  health 
manpower  studies,  some  general  characteristics  concerning  the  level  of  the 
art  of  health  manpower  demand  estimating  shoulu  be  noted: 

1.  There  is  a  critical  need  in  Wisconsin  to  establish  a  pennanent 
system  for  the  collection  and  dissimilation  of  health  manpower 
information,  particularly  supply  versus  demand.    Wisconsin  needs 
I  a  computerized,  on-going  data  gathering  system  capable  of  supplying 

up*to*date  manpower  infor^^iCion,  bcLh  for  specific  local  areas  and 
I  on  a  statewide  basis,  and  one  which  covers  the  entire  spectrum  of 

I  health  occupations. 

The  existing  health  manpower  data  is  extremely  limited  as  to 
1^  the  scope  of  the  health  occupations  to  which  it  pertains.  Data 
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generally  reports  only  statewide  statistics,  usually  two  to  three 
years  old  by  the  time  itf    research  is  finally  distributed  to  the 
decision  makers  within  the  health  industry.    Such  limitations  in  a 
field  rapid  by  changing  transformation  as  a  result  of  medicine 
discoveries,  new  paraprofessions  emerging,  new  treatment  techniques, 
ap''  new  equipment,  seriously  impedes  health-education  planning. 

2.  There  is  a  need  to  generate  some  acceptable  criteria  for  detennin- 
ing  health  manpower  demands.    Since  the  health  industry  is  very 
prone  to  base  decisions  on  labor  substitutions  (such  as  the  neces- 
sity for  using  a  pair  of  nursing  assistants  instead       one  R.N»), 
it  is  difficult  to  find  agreement  ;)Ttx>ng  employers  relative  to  the 
need  tor  trained  workers  at  a  given  level.    Some  health  experts 
tend  to  view  demand  in  terms  of  ideal  or  recommended  standards 

for  proper  patient  care,  such  as  so  many  nurses  per  100,000 
population;  while  still  other  health  officials  view  demand  with  a 
sharp  eye  toward  current  economic  conditions,  or  actual  budgeted 
positions.    This  is  particularly  true  in  hospitals  where  rising 
costs  are  a  major  concern  and  where  the  salary  differentials  between 
LPN's  and  nurse  assistants  can  make  a  significant  difference  in  a 
hospital  administrator's  perception  of  health  manpower  demands. 

3.  The  over-reliance  by  health  education  planners  on  existing  health 
manpower  data  would  seem  to  be  imprudent  and  unwise  at  this  time 
in  view  of  the  limitations  of  that  data.    This  is  not  to  say  that 
planners  should  ignore  existing  manpower  data,  rather  it  suggests 
that  planners  should  not  accept  such  data  as  being  unquestionable. 
The  result  of  such  a  decision  in  a  time  of  a  tight  labor  market  would 

be  to  greatly  curtail  or  eliminate  educational  opportunities.    Such  action 
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dramatically  militates  against  the  concept  held  b;  vocational  educators 
that  opportunities  for  education  should  be  available  to  all. 

In  planning  for  future  health  education  training  development, 
Wisconsin  educators  must  concede  they  may  have  to  plan  with  less  than 
optimum  information  and,  therefore,  should  not  unduly  limit  expansion 
simply  based  on  this  one  indicator  of  need. 

With  these  restrictions  ccacernlng  the  health  manpower  data  in  mind, 
the  currently  available  studies  related  to  Wisconsin's  health  manpower 
needs  are  ncv  described. 

Review  of  Existing  Manpower  Studies 

State  Comprehensive  Health  Manpower's  Study^ 

Included  in  this  report  are  portions  of  the  State's  Coiiq>rehensive 
Manpower  Study  as  it  concerns:    medical  record  librarians  dieticians 
and  food  and  nutritionists,  sanitarians,  public  health  engineers,  sanitary 
engineers,  nurses,  and  L.P.N. 's. 

The  major  findings  related  to  manpower  needs  in  the  above  mentioned 
health  occupations  are  shown  in  Xable  1.    This  study  not  only  treats  the 
qualitative  question  of  gross  supply  versus  gross  demand,  but  also  considers 
the  vital  ancillary  issues  of  distribution  of  health  workers,  and  public 
policy  and  professional  opportuv  ities  as  related  to  salaries  and  promotions. 
The  overall  tone  of  the  findings  seems  to  support  the  need  for  expanded 
health-education  programs,  at  least  in  selected  areas  and/or  occupations. 
Current  supplies  of  trained  health  workers  do  not  appear  to  meet  all  the 
denand  for  educated  health  personnel. 


2 

Department  of  Health  and  Social  Services,  Health  Division  of  Compre- 
hensive Health  Planning,  1969. 
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Marshfield,  Wisconsin's  Report  on  Manpower  Needs. 

Marshfield  is  the  largest  medical  community  per  population  in  the 
state*    Health  facilities  include  St*  Joseph's  Hospital  (400  beds, 
1,064  employees),  the  Marshfield  Clinic  (96  physicians,  380  employees), 
the  Marshfield  Clinic  Foundation  (4  research  scientists,  20  employees), 
St.  Joseph's  Hospital  School  of  Nursing  (12  professional  staff,  165 
student  nurses),  Marshfield  Convalescent  Center  (120  beds,  75  employ- 
ees) and  Norwood  Hospital  (180  beds,  80  employees).  Conservative 
estimates  of  the  health  manpower  demand  for  1973  are  2,038  trained 
health  workers  as  compared  to  the  currently  1,730  employed.  The 
clinic  care  needs  for  allied  health  personnel  Jn  the  above  listed 
institutions  are  not  now  being  met  by  the  health  education  programs 
currently  available  in  the  district  or  surrounding  areas  of  the 
state. 

Some  six  months  ago,  a  survey  was  conducted  of  the  six  medical 
institutions  in  Marshfield.    As  a  result,  it  has  been  determined 
that  an  acute  shortage  of  allied  health  workers  will  begin  develop- 
ing -bout  1973,    The  Marshfield  Clinic  now  has  96  physicians,  and 
existing  plans  call  for  an  expansion  of  this  group  to  150  by  1975 
and  approximately  200  by  1980,    St.  Joseph's  Hospital  currently  a 
400  bed  hospital,  will  have  to  plan  to  accommodate  the  increased 
number  of  patients  who  no  doubt  will  be  attracted  to  Marshfield  as 
a  result  of  increased  concentration  of  medical  talent.    The  figures 
below  are  based  on  the  survey  of  the  six  medical  institutions  and 
the  need  projections  up  to  1973. 


Marshfield  Clinic 
St.  Joseph's  Hospital 
Marshfield  Clinic  Foundation 
St. Joseph's  School  of  Nursing 
Marshfield  Convalescent  Center 
Norwood  County  Hospital 


Total 
Medical 
Personnel 
Employed 

475 
1,064 
20 
16 
75 
80 


Total 

Allied 

Health 

Personnel 

Employed 

150 
542 

15 
0 

66 

57 


Projected 
3-Year 
Manpower 
Demand 


600 
1,200 
25 
20 
98 
95 


1,730 

Total  3-Year  Projection  of  Minimum  Need 
Total  3-Year  Projection  Allied  Health 

Personnel  Needed 


831 

2,038 

1,200 


2,038 


ERLC 


3 

The  following  inforc-itioa  was  related  to  the  research  team  by  the 
Director  of  District  16,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  M.  Strong  on  March  18,  1971. 
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It  appears  that  the  most  acute  shortag&s  will  be  in  the  follwing 
areas:    registered  nurses,  licensed  practical  nurses,  laboratory 
assistants,  operating  room  assistants,  medical  secretaries,  physical 
therapy  assistants,  and  occupational  therapy  assistants, 

St.  Joseph's  Hospital  and  the  MarshfieH  Clinic  are  in  the  early  plan- 
ning stages  for  the  expansion  of  the  medical  complex  of  Marshfield 
covering  the  time  period  to  at  least  1980.    A  very  important  part  of 
the  consideration  is  the  availability  of  manpower  to  staff  these 
facilities,  with  particular  emphasis  on  allied  health  personnel. 

It  would  seem  that  the  district  has  an  obligation  and  responsibilicv 
to  become  partners  in  the  development  of  a  comprehensive  health 
occupations  program  to  meet  the  needs  so  positively  evident.  (For 
additional  information,  contact  Frederick  J.  Wenzel,  Executive  Dir- 
ector, Marshfield  Clinic  Foundation,  Marshfield,  Wisconsin.) 

Survey  of  Present  ;.nd  Future  Health  Occuoatior.  Employment  Needs.  District  18 

This  local  study  illustrates  that  a  health  manpower  shortage  exists 
in  several  allied  health  occupations.    The  study  is  limited  to  the  four 
county  area  of  District  18.    It  serves  as  an  additional  example  of  how 
rural  health  luanpower  needs  can  be  obscured  in  statewide  statics.    It  is 
noteworthy  that  this  study  includes  manpower  information  for  other  health 
occupations  in  addition  to  the  nursing  cluster.    See  Tatrles  2  and  3. 

The  Milwaukee  Area  Technical  College  Survey^ 

In  1970  personnel  of  the  Milwaukee  Area  Technical  College  conducted  a 
survey  of  the  health  occupations  labor  demand  for  District  9  with  a  particular 
interest  in  estimating  the  impact  of  the  phasing  out  of  several  hospital 
diploma  nursing  programs  on  the  supply  of  nursing  manpower.    This  report  has 
at  least  three  specific  areas  of  interest  for  the  purposes  of  this  assessment: 

1.  It  identifies  local  health  manpower  shortages, 

2.  It  illustrates  the  changing  nature  of  nurses  training  education, 
i.e.,  hospitals  rapidly  phasing  out  of  nurses  training  and  thereby 
creating  a  vacuum  in  the  nurse  manpower  supply. 
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Survey  of  Health  Manpower  Needs,  Milwaukee  Technical  College,  1971. 
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3.  It  demonstrates  that  even  in  the  State's  largest  urban  center 
current  health  occupations  education  programs  are  not  meeting 
the  total  demand  for  skilled  labor. 

The  reader  should  note  that  Table  4  indicates  a  yearly  manpower  need 
of  approximately  63  operating  room  assistants  while  Table  16  in  Chapter  II 
shows  that  currently  the  courses  for  operating  room  assistants  at  Milwaukee 
Area  Technical  College  graduate    about  22  per  year. 

Table  5  illustrates  the  increases  that  will  be  needed  in  the  Milwaukee 
Area  Technical  School  nursing  program  in  order  to  offset  the  loss  of  nursing 
personnel  formerly  trained  in  hospital  school  nursing  programs.  Subsequent 
to  the  Milwaukee  survey,  two  additional  hospital  nurses  training  programs 
have  announced  they  will  phase  out  their  operations  by  September,  1971  (see 
Table  13,  Chapter  II).    This  will  result  in  even  greater  shortages  in  nursing 
personnel  than  Tables  6  and  7  indicate.    These  two  hospital  diploma  nursing 
programs  accounted  for  42%  of  the  total  nutdber  of  students  admitted  to 
hospital  school  programs  in  the  greater  Milwaukee  area. 

Health  Manpower  Summary  by  State  District  of  155  Acute  Short-Term  General 
Hospitals  in  Wisconsin  as  of "September »  1969^ 

Included  are  preliminary  statistical  data  of  surveys  taken  of  nursing 
services,  technical  services,  therapeutic  services,  qualified  dieticians, 
home  economists,  food  service  manager,  r^.gistered  record  librarian  and 
pharmacist  services.    See  Tables  8-11. 

This  survey  was  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  State  Planning  in  1969,  and 
included  only  general  hospitals  with  no  attempt  to  consider  the  health  manpower 
needs  of  nursing  homes,  public  health  agencies,  clinics  or  physicians  offices. 

Map  A  is  included  to  assist  the  reader  in  relating  information  to 
specific  geographical  areas. 

^Source:    Department  of  Administration,  Bureau  of  State  Planning, 
August,  1970. 
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TABLE  4 

OPERATING  ROOM  ASSISTANTS  -  DISTRICT  9 


Hospital 


No.  Employed 
FT  ^PT 


No,  Needed  Each  Year 


Columbia  Hospital  5 

Deaconess  Hospital  5 

Doctors  Hospital  7 

Lutheran  Hospital  35 

Lakeviev  Hospital  2 

Milwaukee  County  General  4 

Mount  Sinai  Hospital  id 

•♦^4  LPN's 

Nicolet  Hospital 

Northwest  General  Hospital  9 

St.  Anthony's  Hospital  4 

St.  Francis  Hospital  4 

St.  Joseph's  Hospital  10 

St.  Mary's  Hospital  4 

St.  Michael's  Hospital  2 

St.  Luke's  Hospital  0 

Trinity  Memorial  Hospital  10 

Veterans  Administration  Center  8 

West  Allis  Memorial  2 

West  Wide  Hospital    (Is  inter-  0 
ested  that  program  be  started) 


1 

3-4 


10 

4 


4 
1 


10 

2-  4 
8 
2 
2 

4 

Dependent  — 

7  FT  +3  PT 
(Possibly  more 
in  future) 

1-  2 

2 

(Approx. ) 

3-  4 
5 

(one  per  room) 

4-  6 

2-  3 

Dependent  on  Vacancies 
(Civil  Service) 

2 

2 


Source;    Survey  of  Health  Manpower  Needs,  Milwaukee  Technical  College,  1971. 
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The  data  in  Table  8  indicates  a  strong  labor  demand  for  nursing  per- 
sonnel throughout  the  state  with  the  area  of  greatest  need  being  R.N.'s 
(need  =  980).    When  the  manpower  need  for  RN's  is  coiq)ared  to  the  WVTAE 
production  of  RN's  (Table  14,  Chapter  II)  it  is  seen  that  WVTAE  schools 
graduated  only  62  associate  degree  nurses  in  1969-70.    This  represents  only 
six  percent  of  the  needed  production  of  registering  nursing  personnel. 
Coupled  to  this  limited  WVTAE  training  capacity  is  the  rapid  phase  out  of 
hospital  school  diploma  programs.    The  conclusion  one  derives  from  those  two 
facts  seem  to  support  a  need  for  expanded  associate  degree  programs  throughout 
the  WVIAE  system  in  order  to  compensate  for  the  phase  out  of  hospital  schools 
and  to  meet  additional  demands  for  nursing  personnel. 

In  looking  at  the  labor  demands  in  other  health  fields,  the  x-ray 
technician  stands  out  as  an  occupation  of  need  that  is  not  being  served  by 
the  vocational  system.    Two  programs  are  projected  to  start  in  1971.  This 
health  occupation  now  employs  more  than  700  workers  in  Wisconsin  and  has  an 
unsatisfied  labor  demand  for  69  technicians. 

This  statewide  health  manpower  survey  indicates  that  the  WVTAE  schools 
are  meeting  many  of  the  needs  in  most  health  fields  but  In  others  manpower 
needs  continue  to  exist. 

The  Report  of  the  Commission  on  Statewide  Planning  for  Nursing  Education^ 

During  1968-69,  at  the  request  of  the  Governor,  a  commission  on  state- 
wide planning  for  nursing  education  was  charged  with  conducting  an  fh-depth 
analysis  of  Wisconsin's  nursing  personnel  needs  for  the  future  (the  next  five 
years).    The  membership  of  this  commission  reflected  the  various  public 
sectors  concerned  with  nursing  care,  i.e.  professional  associations,  educators 
health  officials,  representatives  of  government  health  agencies  and  the  general 
public.    The  work  of  the  commission  is  to  be  conaended;  the  following  brief 


^Nursing  for  Wisconsin's  Future,  Commission  on  Statewide  Planning  for 
Nursing  Education,  1970. 
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summary  of  its  report  is  offered  for  the  information  of  the  reader  of  this 
assessment. 


Commission  Conclusions,  Goals  and  Recommendations 

In  formulating  its  recommendations,  the  Commission  on  Statewide 
Planning  for  Nursing  Education  has  considered  current  trends,  health 
needs,  changes  occurring  in  the  health  care  system,  availability  of 
nursing  manpower,  types  of  practitioners  needed,  and  resources.  Since 
accurate  projecting  of  precise  needs  over  a  ten*year  period  are  diffi- 
cult to  determine,  the  Commission  recognized  that  its  recommendations 
should  not  be  rigidified.    The  Commission  also  suggested  that  a  continue- 
ing  agency  be  established  to  annually  review  its  recommendations,  ascer* 
tain  progress,  and  make  any  revisions  warranted  by  changing  circumstances. 

Nuriiing  Education  Programs 

Wisconsin  needs  general  nursing  practitioners  prepared  at  all  levels 
(baccalaureate,  diploma,  associate  degree  and  practical  nurse)  for  staff 
positions  in  hospitals,  nursing  homes  and  other  health  agencies  and  to 
function  as  members  of  nursing  teams  and/or  as  team  leaders.    To  assure 
adequacy  of  nursing  service,  a  great  need  also  exists  to  prepare  more 
nurses  for  teaching,  leadership  and  administrative  positions. 

In  considering  the  need  for  nurses  in  relation  to  educational  prepara* 
tion  and  in  harmony  with  established  principles  of  accreditation,  the 
Commission  recognized  the  importance  of  establishing  educational  qual- 
ifications for  specific  positions  and  recommends  as  aspirational  goals 
over  the  next  decade: 

1.  Baccalaureate  degree  for  nurses  holding  positions  as:    head  nurses, 
team  leaders,  staff,  nurses  in  community  health  nursing  (public 
health,  occupational  health,  school  health),  assistant  instructors 
who  work  with  a  master  teacher,  directors  of  nursing  or  nursing 
service  in  small  hospitals  under  100  beds,  and  directors  of  nursing 
in  nursing  homes  giving  skilled  care; 

2.  Master's  degree  in  nursing  for  nurses  holding  positions  as:  faculty 
in  nursing  education  programs,  master  teachers  and  "clinical 
specialists,"  administrators  of  nursing  education  programs  on  the 
undergraduate  level,  in-service  education  directors,  supervisors, 
coordinators  of  patient  care,  and  consultants,  directors  and  assis- 
tant directors  of  nursing  service  in  hospitals  over  100  beds  and 

in  community  health  agencies. 

3.  Doctorate  for  nurses  in  positions  as:    administrators  and  faculty 
of  collegiate  programs  and  in  research. 

The  Commission  recognized  that  the  employment  picture  is  fluid,  and 
that  the  effectiveness  of  educational  programs  will  impinge  upon  the 
supply  and  demand  of  persons  possessing  these  educational  credentials. 
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Improved  practices  in  nursing  undoubtedly  will  affect  educational 
preparation  required  by  practitioners.    These  goals,  therefore,  ought 
to  be  examined  and  modified,  if  necessary,  in  light  of  innovations  in 
the  delivery  of  nursing  service. 

With  respect  to  nursing  education  programs  in  the  various  categories, 
the  Commission:  * 

Diploma  Programs 

1.  Recognize,  that  present  hospital  schools  of  nursing,  which  prepare 
the  largest  number  of  R.N.  graduates  in  the  state,  are  needed  and 
Should  be  continued,  though  no  additional  diploma  programs  should 
be  established. 

2.  Urges  that  diploma  schools  not  only  continue  their  own  self -evaluation 
but  with  others  in  the  cotamunity,  ascertain  their  future  role  in  the 
preparation  of  nurses.    Consultative  assistance  available  from  the 
Board  of  Nursing  and  the  follow-up  agency  for  the  Commission  should 

be  utilized  in  shaping  the  destiny  of  diploma  schools  in  the  light 
of  evolving  trends.    The  Commission  offers  to  hospitals  for  consider- 
ation these  alternatives; 

a.  Expansion  of  presently  viable  schools; 

b*.  Cooperative  programming  or  consolidation  with  other 
schools  where  indicated  and  feasible; 

c.  Changing  the  nature  of  their  participation  in  nursing 
education  by  making  clinical  facilities  available  to  other 
education  programs. 

3.  Suggests  that  diploma  schools  evaluate  their  curriculums  and 
consider  the  modifications  of  the  length  of  their  current  program 
efforts  in  light  of  general  societal  changes,  changing  concepts  of 
health  care,  changing  roles  and  responsibilities  of  the  registered 
nurse  and  developments  in  technology  and  teaching  methodology. 

Associate  Degree  Programs 

1.  Recognizes  that  the  associate  degree  program  lends  itself  to  being 
the  quickest  and  most  practical  route  toward  relieving  the  supply- 
demand  imbalance  in  Wisconsin; 

2.  Looks  to  the  state's  vocational-technical  institutions,  presently 
being  organized  along  viable  district  lines,  as  the  prime  vehicle 
tor  providing  the  educational  experiences  relevant  to  A.D.  education; 

a.  Recommends  that  the  A.D.  program  in  nursing  education  at  the 
Milwaukee  Technical  College  increase  its  enrollment  immediately; 

b.  Recommends  A.D.  programs  in  nursing  education  be  established  in 
qualified  technical  institutes  and  other  institutions  of  higher 
education,  those  moving  toward  a  state  of  readiness  including 
Green  Bay,  Kenosha-Racine  area,  Kadison  and  Wausau  (prograa 
initiated  in  September,  1969,  following  preliminary  report  of  the 
Conoission); 
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3«  Reconsnends  chat  in  communities  where  appropriate  educational  oppor* 
tunities  exist  at  University  of  Wisconsin,  Wiicoasin  State  University 
or  private  institutions  of  higher  education,  a  cooperative  relation- 
ship be  established  between  such  institutions  and  the  technical 
institute  to  enlarge  offerings  in  nursing,  to  conserve  faculty  and 
to  reduce  cost  and  duplication  of  programs  through  the  use  of 
available  resources; 

4.  Recogni::es  that  the  development  of  associate  degree  programs  in  nurs* 
ing  education  in  the  emerging  vocational-technical  system  offers  a 
new  direction  in  the  preparation  of  nurses  both  to  the  State  and  to 
the  rapidly  forming  vocational-technical  districts.    The  Commission, 
therefore,  offers  the  following  guidelines  in  order  to  assist  in  the 
development  of  quality  programs; 

a.  Desirability  of  "recognized  candidate  for  accreditation"  status 
with  the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools; 

b.  Desirability  of  A.D.  programs  in  other  fields; 

c.  Preparatory  programs  in  other  health  occupations; 

d.  A  qualified  registered  nurse  with  a  minimum  of  a  master's  degree 
has  the  authority  and  responsibility  for  the  development  and 
direction  ^f  the  associate  degree  program  in  nursing  education 
only; 

e.  Adequate  clinical  facilities  are  available  for  student  experience. 

5.  Urges  that  the  director  of  an  associate  degree  program  be  e!q>loyed 
at  least  one  year  prior  to  admission  of  students  to  allow  for 
adequate  planning  of  curriculum,  recruitment  of  faculty  and  for 
arranging  clinical  facilities; 

6.  Suggests  that  the  desirable  preparation  for  principal,  or  lead, 
faculty  in  associate  degree  programs  in  nursing  be  a  master's  degree 
in  nursing. 

?•  Alerts  vocational-technical  leaders  at  the  state  and  local  levels 
to  the  necessity  to  prov  Ide  adequate  supervision  for  nursing 
students  in  the  clinical  setting. 

Practical  Nurse  Programs 

1.  Believes  that  the  existing  twelve  (12)  practical  nursing  education 
programs  need  to  be  augmented  only  by  the  addition  of  a  new  program 
at  the  Eau  Claire  Technical  Institute,  with  the  use  of  clinical 
facilities  at  Chippewa  Falls  and  Menomcnie,  to  provide  a  sufficient 
base  of  supply  into  1978  (This  would  avoid  erosion  of  clinical 
facilities  of  the  existing  baccalaureate  program  at  WSU~Eau  Claire); 

2.  Supports  the  expansion  and  strength»ming  of  existing  programs  at 
Lacrosse,  Neenah,  Sheboygan,  Stevens  Point  and  Superior,  as  opposed 
to  development  of  n#w  programs  (other  than  at  Eau  Claire); 
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3.  Suggests  that  schools  of  practical  nursing  explore  further  team 
teaching  techniques,  improved  utilization  of  faculty  and  loint 
planning  with  other  agencies  for  the  cooperative  use  of  clinical 
units  to  assure  proper  balance  among  the  various  levels  of  nursing 
education  programs  in  the  utilisation  of  available  community  or 
regional  facilities; 

4.  Recommends  that  educational  institutions  study  the  feasibility  of 
career  mobility  for  licensed  practical  nurses  through  establishment 
of  criteria  and  an  examination  for  granting  credit  for  knowledge 
and  experience  acquired  which  will  be  applicable  to  practical 
nurses  seeking  admission  to  associate  degree  programs  in  nursing; 

5.  Recommends  that  refresher  programs  be  made  available  for  licensed 
practical  nurses  who  have  been  inactive  in  nursing.    It  is  suggested 
that  terminology  for  refresher  courses  and  continuing  education 
programs  be  differentiated. 

Nursing  Assistant  Programs 

1.  Recommends  that  vocational  schools  be  encouraged  to  offer  and  to 
expand  pre-service  education  programs  for  nursing  assistants  on 
an  area  basis  and  to  collaborate  and  cooperate  with  hospitals  .^ad 
other  agencies  relative  to  the  preparation  of  nursing  assistants 
for  health  agencies.    It  is  further  recommended  that  health  agencies 
supplement  education  with  introduction  to  the  specific  job  within 
the  employment  setting; 

2.  Recommends  that  vocational  schools  in  urban  areas  expand  their 
programs  to  accommodate  larger  enrollments. 

While  the  survey  of  nursing  manpower  is  the  most  comprehensive  study 
its  kind  conducted,  several  factors  may  reflect  on  its  findings: 

1.  The  data  used  in  the  report  is  generally  1969  data,  and  since 
then,  several  significant  changes  have  taken  place  in  Wisconsin's 
nursing  education— most  notably  the  increased  rate  at  which 
hospital  diploma  school  programs  have  been  phasing  out. 

2.  The  figures  cited  in  the  commission  manpower  statistics  are 
statewide  figures  based  on  sample  survey  techniques.  These 
statistics  do  not  reflect  specific  local  health  manpower  needs 
as  do  some  of  the  regional  manpower  studies  previously  cited. 
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3«  The  commission's  recommendation  that  no  more  LPN  programs  be 
started  does  not  seem  to  be  consistent  with  the  fact  the  ratio 
of  LFN's^ln  l7isconsin  is  far  below  the  recommendation  of  the 
Surgeon  General's  Report. 

4.  The  recommendations  that  qualifications  for  nursing  faculty  be 
raised,  requiring  the  M.S.  degree  by  1975  seem  to  be  unrealistic 
in  view  of  the  current  difficulty  schools  encounter  in  hiring 
qualified  staff  under  present  standards. 

Summary 

Analysis  of  the  manpower  data  compiled  for  this  assessment,  as  well 
as  discussions  held  by  the  Wisconsin  Advisory  Council  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  health  occupation  needs  in  the  state,  point  to  the  fact 
that  shortages  do  exist  in  the  state  for  health  manpower  services.  The 
real  question  concerns  which  areas  of  the  state  have  the  most  critical 
shortages  and  the  magnitude  of  the  shortage. 

Wisconsin's  health  occupation  manpower  shortages  are  predicated  upon 
the  consideration  of  the  locality  being  discussed  and  the  economic  trends 
of  the  country  as  a  whole.    An  article  published  in  the  Milwaukee  Journal 
on  May  9,  1971,  illustrates  this  fact.    According  t.>  this  newspaper  report, 
hospital  officials  in  Milwaukee  noted  that  the  economic  pinch  has  begun  to 
affect  hospitals,  easing  the  demand  for  beds  and  the  chronic  shortage  of 
nurses;  but  administrators  expect  that  the  effect  will  be  temporary.  The 
news  release  also  stated  that  at  Milwaukee  County  General  Hospital  the 
greater  availability  of  nursing  has  made  it  possible  to  change  rules  on 
full-time  and  part-time  for  more  efficient  scheduling.    However,  in  the 
advertisement  section  of  the  Journal,  numerous  advertisements  appeazed 
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TABLE  12 


PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  NURSING  PERSONNEL 
EMPLOYED  IN  WISCONSIN  HOSPITALS 
JANUARY  1,  1969 


The  Surgeon  General's  Report  recommended  as  a  desirable  n£tional 
average  that  the  proportion  of  nursing  personnel  for  giving  direct  patient 
care  be  387o  registered  nurses,  307.  licensed  practical  nurses  and  32%  nursing 
assistants.    The  following  table  shows  the  mix  of  staffing  in  Wisconsin 
hospitals  in  1968  and  1969  as  coii5)ared  with  the  recommended  reasonable  goals 
of  the  Surgeon  General's  report: 


Recommended 

staffing  in 

Reasonable 

Wisconsin  Hospitals 

1966 

1969 

Goals 

Registered  Nurses 

35.47. 

36.47. 

38.0% 

Licensed  Practical  Nurses 

10.27. 

11.77. 

30.07. 

Nursing  Assistants 

54.47. 

51.87. 

32.07. 

Source:    Report  of  the  Commission  on  Statewide  Planning  for  Nursing 
Education^  December,  1970* 
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for  all  types  of  health  manpower  workers.    A  count  of  these  advertisements 
for  a  period  of  time  showed  a  continuous  demand  for  health  manpower  needs 
on  the  part  of  hospitals  in  the  Milwaukee  area. 

This  Spring  the  Wisconsin  State  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational 
Education  conducted  two  symposiums  regarding  health  manpower  needs  in 
Wisconsin.    At  one  of  these  sessions  reports  were  received  from  hospital 
administrators  concerning  the  shortages  of  health  manpower  services  in 
West  Bend,  Fennimore,  New  Glarus,  Neilsville,  Racine,  and  other  more  rural 
areas  of  the  state.    At  the  other  symposium  representatives  from  the  states 
health  agencies  and  the  major  health  professions  seemed  to  infer  that 
overall,  the  current  health  regulations  and  training  programs  were  substan* 
tially  meeting  Wisconsin's  health  manpover  needs. 

This  apparent  inconsistency  points  both  to  the  ambiguity  and  inadequacy 
of  current  health  manpower  d=ita  and  also  to  the  present  need  to  re-evaluate 
how  well  existing  health  programs  are  serving  the  various  areas  of  the 
state.    The  question  of  equity  of  access  to  Wisconsin's  health  education 
programs  and/or  equality  of  health  care  available  throughout  the  various 
geographic  regions  of  the  state  is  paramount  in  any  analysis  of  future 
health  education  planning. 

Undoubtedly  the  many  formidable  barriers  that  presently  prevent 
people  in  some  Wisconsin  cities  and  towns  from  sharing  the  benefits  of 
first  class  modern  medical  services  are  not  easily  eradicated.    What  is 
needed  however  is  a  commitment  on  the  part  of  health  educators  and  health 
professionals  to  creatively  attempt  to  find  solutions. 


CHAPTER  II 

EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES  IN  ALLIED  HEALTH  OCCUPATIONS 

Generally  speaking,  four  principle  types  of  training  opportunities 
are  available  to  a  person  interested  in  pursuing  a  career  in  allied  health 
occupations  in  Wisconsin: 

1.  On-the-job  training  programs  conducted  by  hospitals  and  clinics; 

2.  Hospital  schools'  diploma  programs  in  certain  health  occupations; 

3.  Health  occupations  training  programs  offered  by  Wisconsin 
Vocational,  Technical  and  Adult  Education  Schools; 

4.  Health  occupation  programs  offered  by  universities. 

Not  all  of  these  alternatives  are  available  for  any  single  allied  health 
field,  and  for  many  geographic  areas  opportunities  are  quite  limited  since 
most  opportunities  are  available  in  the  most  heavily  populated  area  of  the 
State. 

Presently,  one  or  more  of  the  above  mentioned  types  of  educational 
facilities  include  training  programs  of  less  than  bachelor  degree  level  in 
the  following  health  occupations:    dental  assistant,  dental  hygienist,  dental 
laboratory  assistant,  inhalation  therapist,  medical  assistant,  medical 
laboratory  assistant,  technical  nursing  (R.N.),  practical  nursing  (LPN), 
occupational  therapy  assistant  (OT),  operating  room  assistant,  optometric 
assistant,  ward  clerks,  nursing  assistant,  environmental  health  aide,  physical 
therapist  assistant,  hospital  food  service,  radiation  technician  and  medical 
records  (See  Appendix  A). 
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The  following  tables  illustrate  the  various  kinds  of  allied  health 
occupation  training  programs  available  today  in  Wisconsin  and  v/her^  such 
programs  are  offered.    Due  to  the  rapid  expansion  in  the  number  of  emerging 
new  health  occupations,  even  this  rather  extensive  listing  does  not  represent 
the  entire  field  of  related  health  occupations.    Thus,  while  Wisconsin  can 
justly  pride  itself  on  past  growth  in  the  field  of  health  education,  the 
ever- increasing  challenge  of  change  is  very  great. 

Health  occupations  educational  opportunities  will  need  to  expand 
greatly  if  the  requirements  for  qualified  people  are  to  be  met,  as  well  as 
educational  opportunities  for  youth. 

Several  hospital  diploma  programs  have  been  terminated  during  the 
last  few  years,  and  at  least  three  of  the  diploma  programs  listed  in 
Table  13  will  be  terminated  by  the  end  of  1973.    High  program  costs  and 
the  difficulty  in  securing  qualified  teaching  personnel  (who  can  be  spared 
from  other  duties  directly  related  to  the  hospital's  primary  missions- 
dispensing  health  care)  have  generally  been  cited  by  hospital  administrators 
as  reason  for  phasing  out  nurses  training  programs  in  hospitals. 

In  order  that  a  picture  of  the  potential  of  the  Wisconsin  Vocational, 
Technical  and  Adult  Education  systems  for  serving  the  State  geographically 
can  be  visualized.  Map  C  provides  the  location  of  full-time  schools.  Although 
each  of  these  has  a  potential  for  offering  health  occupations  programs,  from 
the  standpoint  of  both  administration  and  cost,  it  is  often  more  practical 
to  group  or  concentrate  programs  in  fewer  number  o£  schools. 

Map  D  provides  information  on  programs  approved  for  operation  in 
VTAE  schools  as  of  July  1,  1970. 
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LOCATION  AND  TYPES  OF  NURSING  PROGRAMS  IN  WISCONSIN 


Key:    Each  le^:ter  represents  the 
number  and  type  of  program 


8 
14 


B  Baccalaureate  programs 
D  Diploma  programs 
A  Associate  Degree  programs  2 
P  Practical  Nursing  programs  12 
TOTAL  of  Nursing  Programs  36 
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TABLE  13 

WISCONSIN  STATE  DIRECTORY  OF  ACCREDITED  SCHOOLS  OF  NURSING 


Program  Where  Offered 


Program  in  Practical  Nursing  -  12 
months  training  leading  to  a  Cer- 
tificate 

Vocational,  Technical  &  Adult  Education 

District  10 
Northeast  Wisconsin  Technical  Institute 
Kenosha  Technical  Institute 
Western  Wisconsin  Technical  Institute 
Madison  Area  technical  College 
Milwaukee  Area  Technical  College 
Sacred  Heart  School  of  Practical  Nursing 
Vocational,  Technical  &  Adult  Education 

District  12 
Lakeshore  Technical  Institute 
Vocational,  Technical  &  Adult  Education 

District  14 
Vocational,  Technical  &  Adult  Education 

District  17 
Waukesha  County  Technical  Institute 

Schools  of  Professional  Nursing 
-  Leading  to  an  Associate  Degree 

Programs  leading  to  a  Diploma 

Milwaukee  Area  Technical  College  ^ 
North  Centrax  Technical  Institute 

Bellin  Memorial  Hospital,  j^reen  Bay 
Mercy  Hospital,  Janesville 
Madison  General  Hospital 
Methodist  Hospital,  Madison 
at.  nary  s  nospicai,  naoison 
Holy  Family  Hospital,  Manitowoc 
St.  Joesph's  Hospital,  Marshfiald 
Columbia  Hospital,  Milwaukee 
Deaconess  Hospital,  Milwaukee  ^ 
Lutheran  Hospital  of  Milwaukee 
Milwaukee  County  General  Hospital 
Mount  Sinai  Hospital,  Milwaukee 
Mercy  Hospital,  Oshkosh 
St.  Luke's  Hospital.  Racine 

Collegiate  Programs  leading  to 
a  Baccalaureate  Degree 

Wisconsin  State  University-Eau  Claire 
Marian  College  of  Fond  du  Lac 
Viterbo  College 
University  of  Wisconsin 
University  of  Wisconsin-Milwaukee 
Alverno  College 

Marquette  University,  College  of  Nursing 
Wisconsin  State  University-Oshkosh 

*  Not  admitting  students 
**  Initial  Accreditation 


Source:    Wisconsin  State  Board  of  Nursinc  ^ 
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MAP  C 

THE  WISCONSIN  VOCATIONAL  SYSTEM'S  SCHOOLS 
BY  DISTRICTS  AS  OF  JANUARY^  1971 


State  of  WiscoMin  \   BOARD  OF  VOCATIONAL,  TECHNICAL  I.  ADULT  EDUCATION 


EUGENE  I.  LEHRMANN 

$t0(«  0{r«ctw 
1)7  CAST  WIISON  STtCCT 
MMMSON.  WISCONSIN  S)70) 


38  Full-time  Schools 
14  Technical  Instltotes 
21  Vocational  and  Technical  Schools 
3  Technical  Colleges 


Area  Technical  College 

Vocational  Technical 
Schools 

Technical  Institutes 


WISOQNSIN  VDCATIONAL>  TEOWICAL  AND  ADULT  EDOCATION  DISmiCTS 
APPIOVED  FOR  OPBIATION  JULY  1*  1971 
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MAP  D 


AO 


State  of  Wisconsin  \   BOARD  OF  VOCATIONAL,  TECHNICAL  &  ADULT  EDUCATION 


EUGENE  I.  lEHRMANN 

Sit««  DtfMtof 
137  EAST  WilSON  STtEET 
MADISON.  WISCONSIN  S370) 


THE  LOCATION  OF  EXISTING  HEALTH 
OCCUPATION  TRAINING  PROGRAMS 
IN  WVTAE  SYSTEMS,  BY  DISTRICT 


WISCONSIN  VOQVTIOWL.  TEOfllCM.  AND  ADULT  EDOQVTIOW  DISIHICTS 
APPROVED  FOR  OPERATION  JULY  1,  1971 
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Legenfl  for  Map  D 

SyiDbol       (Total  Number  of  Programs) 

A  (13)    Nursing  Programs 

RN's 
LPN's 

B  (6)    Dental  Programs 

Hygienists 

Lab  Technicians 

Assistants 

C  (0)    Radiological  Technicians 

X^-ray  Technicians 
Nuclear  Medicine  Technologists 
Radiology  Therapy  Technicians 

D  (4)    Laboratory  Technicians 

Cytologists 
Lab  Assistants 
Lab  Technicians 

E  (2)    Inhalation  Therapists 

F  (1)    Optometric  Assistants 

G  (3)   Administrator  of  Health  Facilities 

Nursing  Home  Administration 
Supervisory  Hospital  Personnel 

H  (IS)    Allied  Health 

Nursing  Assistants 
Ward  Clerks 
Medical  Secretaries 
Medical  Records 
Medical  Assistants 
Operating  Room  Assistants 

Tables  14  and  15  provide  a  complete  picture  of  health  preparation 
programs  in  VTAE  schools.    The  projected  growth  in  numbers  of  programs  can 
readily  be  seen.    Also,  enrollments  in  1969-70  can  be  compared  with  actual 
and  projected  enrollments  for  1970-71  •    Projections  in  enrollments  are  shown 
through  1973.    While  there  are  some  omissions  in  the  tables  because  information 
or  projections  were  not  available,  the  tables  clearly  reflect  a  pattern  of 
growth  and  a  projection  of  additional  growth  through  1973. 


TABLE  14 
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PROGRAMS  IN  THE  NURSING  EDUCATION  -  WVTAE  SWTEM 

ASSOCIATE  DEGREE  IN  APPLIED  SCIENCE  IN  NURSING  (ADN) 
Enrollment 

KVTAE           Entering  Enrollment  (1969-70) 

School         (Oct.  1970)  Existing  Entering     EatistinR   Graduates  (1969-70) 

Milwaukee                181     +     105  137     +      74  62 

Wausau  44     -f      26    4p 

Total                       356  "gj" 

PRACTICAL  NURSING  (PN) 

Enrollment 

WVTAE  Entering 

School  (Oct.  1970)  Existin^^   Enrollment  (1969-70)    Graduatea  (1969-70) 

Fond  du  Lac  32     +      25  50   45"^  ^ 

Green  Bay  32     +      31  60  60 

Kenosha  80     +      59  158  123 

La  Crosse  39     +      26  72  67 

Madison  126  106  89 

Milwaukee  98+80  175  138 

Neenah  36     +      39  67  91 

Sheboygan  31     +      26  58  29 

Stevens  Point  41  32  27 

Superior  73  65  52 

Waukesha  80  (+25  PT)  78  64 

Total  979  -gST  "tbT 


OPERATING  ROOM  ASSISTANT 


WVTAE 

School 
Green  Bay 
La  Crosse 
Madison 
Waukesha 
Kenosha 
Milwaukee 

Total 


Enrol Imeitc  (Oct.  1970)  Enrollment 


28 
17 
23 
32 
16 
24 
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WARD  CLERK 


WVTAE 


School        Enrollment  (Oct.  1970)  Enrollment  <1 969-70)  Graduates  (1969-70) 

La  Crosse  17  +  (4  PT)  0^    0   

Waukesha  __10   12  n 

Total'  27  "12"  "IT" 

Pre-Service  NURSING  ASSISTANTS 

Districts  2,  3,  4,  9,  10,  12,  18    others  developing  programs  599 

Total  (Extension  and  Pre-Service)  1969-70    --  1822 
N^SSber  4^*1970^  Wisconsin  Board  of  Vocational,  Technical  and  Adult  Education 


i 


i 
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A  survey  of  the  18  VIAE  districts  was  conducted  in  an  attein)t  to 
determine  the  number  of  students  served  by  occupational  areas  in  each  district. 
Districts  were  also  asked  to  provide  the  ratio  of  applicants  to  those  . 
accepted.    While  no  attempt  was  made  to  determine  the  qualifications  of  the 
applicants,  it  can  be  assumed  that  in  most  cases  a  large  percentage  of  them 
did  meet  minimus;  standards. 

In  planning  programs  in  vocational  and  technical  education*  the 
philosophy  that  the  program  should  serve  the  needs  of  all  people  who  can 
profit  by  the  instruction  is  quite  broadly  accepted  in  prin.-iple.  Also, 
as  a  general  principle  in  American  education,  it  has  been  believed  that  a 
student,  within  some  practical  limits,  should  have  the  opportunity  to 
pursue  education  for  any  occupation  for  whtch  he  is  qualified.  Facts 
provided  by  each  of  the  districts  quite  clearly  seem  to  indicate  that  in 
some  districts  and  in  several  of  the  occupational  areas,  opportunities  for 
many  seeking  health  education  programs  were  not  available  (See  Table  16). 
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TABLE  16 

THE  HEALTH  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS  OF  WVXAE  DISTRICTS 


WVTAE           Current  Health  Programs  WVTAE 

Enro  1  Ime  nt 

RAt!io  o£  Add]  1  f*ant!fi 

District 

1970-71 

1        Nursing  Assistant  Course 

240  (9/70-6/71) 

5/4 

Certified  Laboratory  Assistant 

24 

not  given 

2        Medical  Laboratory  Technician 

16 

2.5/1 

Dental  Assistant 

36 

2/1 

Medical  Assistant 

36 

2/1 

Nurse  Assistant 

26  per  class 

not  given 

Operating  Room  Assistant 

4  X  per  yr. 

24 

1.6/1 

Practical  Nursing 

40  per  class 

4.5/1 

2  X  per  yr. 

Ward  Clerk 

15  per  class 

3/1 

2  X  per  yr. 

^Electroencephalographic 

10  to  16 

**Radiologic  Technician 

16 

*Medical  Records  Technician 

12 

I 


I 


Pre^service  Nursing 
Ward  Clerk 
In-service  Nursing 
Hospital  &  Nursing  Home 
(In-service) 


56 
24 
55 
470 


1/1 

1/1 
extension 
extension 


Dental  Hygiene 
Inhalation  Therapy 
Medical  Lab  Assistant 
Medical  Assistant 
Dental  Assistant 
Operating  Room  Assistant 
Occupational  Therapy  Assistant 
Practical  Nursing 
Nursing  Assistant 


54 

8/1 

40 

2/1 

24 

2/1 

45 

2/1 

45 

2/1 

22 

2/1 

30 

4/1 

120 

4/1 

180 

not  given 

Medical  Assistant 

(part* time  evening  program) 


not  available 


not  available 


*To  start  9/71 
**To  start  9/72 
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TABLE  16  (Cont'd) 


WVIAE 
District 


Current  Health  Programs  VVEAE 


Enrollment 
1970-71 


Ratio  of  Applicants 
to  Acceptance 


Practical  Nursing 
Operating  Room  Assistant 
Dental  Assistant 
Hedlcal  Assistant 
Nursing  Assistant  (In-service) 
Nursing  Assistant  (planned  1971- 
Nursing  Home  Administrator 
(In-service) 


72) 


215 
16 
22 
33 
20 
16 
58 


2/1 
1.5/1 


5/1 
5/1 
1/1 
1/1 
1/1 


None 


8  Practical  Nursing 

Medical  Assistant 
Operating  Room  Assistant 
Ward'  Clerk 


110 
14 
24 
15 


3/1 
1/1 
1/1 

Quota  still  open 


1 
I 
I 

1 


Technical  Nursing 
Practical  Nursing 
Nursing  Assistant 
Medical  Assistant 
Dental  Assistant 
Dental  Lab  Technician 
Inhalation  Therapy 
Environaiental  Health  Technology 
OperatjLng  Room  Assistant 
Certified  Lab  Assistant 
Ifedical  Secretary 
Community  Service  Aide 


292 

2/1 

190 

2.5/1 

38 

No  record 

48 

2/1 

52 

2/1 

37 

2/1 

47 

2/1 

12 

1.5/1 

22 

2/1 

15 

No  record 

18 

1.1/1 

44 

1.2/1 

59 

3/1 

15 

1.5/1 

10  Practical  Kursing 

Operating  Room  Assistant 
Nursing  Assistant 
Nursing  Extension  Course 


112 

50 


1/1 
l/l 


II  Practical  Nursing 

Medical  Assistant 
Optometric  Assistant 
Dental  Assistant 


82 
28 
17 
18 


2/1 
1/1 
1/1 
1/1 
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TABLE  16  (Cont'd) 


WVTAE 
District 

Current  Health  Programs  WVIAE 

Enrollment 
1970-71 

Ratio  of  Applicants 
to  Acceptance 

12 

Practical  Nursing 
Nursing  Assistant 

75 
42 

3/1 
2/1 

u 

rraccicai  fvurse 
Medical  Assistant 
Dental  Assistant 
Operating  Room  Assistant 
Nursing  Assistant  (Extension) 

60 
36 
36 
26 
250/yr. 

5/1 
3/1 
3/1 
3/1 
no  record 

14 

Medical  Assistant 
neaicai  ocenograpny 
Practical  Nursing 
Ward  Clerk 
Nursing  Assistant 

24  1/1 
24  1/1 
40  5/1 
given  only  when  need  arises 
given  only  when  need  arises 

15 

Associate  Degree  Nursing 

80 

4/1 

ID 

Nursing  Assistant 

Supervisory  Hospital  Personnel 

(In-service) 
Hospital  Food  Preparation 
Nursing  Home  Administrator 
(Continuing  education) 

80 
50 

50 
40 

1007. 
1007. 

1007. 
1007. 

17 

Practical  Nursing 
Nursing  Assistant 

73 
30 

3/1 
no  record 

18 

Nursing  Assistant 
Ward  Clerk 

(To  begin  9/71) 

10-12 
12-15 

loo/ 

100% 

Source:    Health  Occupation  Survey  of  the  18  WVTAE  Districts  conducted  by  CERS 
in  March-April,  1971. 
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There  is  no  way  to  determine  the  actual  number  of  on-the-job  training 
programs,  but  these  are  usually  confined  to  those  health  occupations  requiring 
the  least  amount  of  formal  preparation.    The  registry  and  licensing  procedures 
described  in  Chapter  IV  dictate  that  most  of  the  more  sophisticated  health 
professions  require  accredited  formal  training  preparation. 

In  addition  to  the  four  types  of  educational  programs  previously 
discussed,  there  also  exist  three  other  categories  of  training  programs. 
While  still  relatively  small,  they  do  contribute  to  the  total  production 
of  the  State's  health  occupation  manpower  and  include:  (1)  the  recently 
inaugurated  high  school  programs  in  health  occupations;  (2)  the  S. 
military's  medical  corps  programs  for  training  service  personnel  in  health 
fields;  and  (3)  the  apprenticeship  program. 

The  first  high  school  program  in  health  occupations  began  in 
Wisconsin  about  three  years  ago.    These  programs  are  offered  in  a  very  few 
high  schools  (See  Table  17),  although  interest  in  such  curricula  is  increasing. 

Most  of  these  programs  are  vocationally  exploratory  in  nature,  rather 
than  directed  toward  job  preparation,  per  se.    There  is  still  an  unresolved 
philosophical  dispute  among  program  planners  at  the  secondary  school  level 
and  health  professionals  as  tothe  Proper  mission  of  Wisconsin  high  schools 
in  the  fields  of  health  occupations.    Until  some  decision  to  the  contrary 
is  made,  it  appears  that  most  of  the  high  school  health  occupation  programs 
will  not  figure  significantly  in  the  immediate  production  of  health  manpower. 

Listed  on  Table  17  are  the  schools  currently  offering  programs 
and  those  who  expect  to  offer  programs  in  the  1971-72  school  year.  The 
table  represents  the  situation  as  of  April,  1971, 
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TABLE  17 


HIGH  SCHOOLS  OFFERING  HEALTH  OCCUPATIONS  PROGRAMS 


High  School 

Health  OccuDatiioii 

Hiffh  School 

Programs 

Currently  Offering 

Union  Grove  High  School 

Frederic  High  School 

Uhltphall 

(cluster  of  schools) 

Madison  Public  Schools 

(Summer,  ITTl) 

Planned  to 

Shawano  High  School 

Begin  Offering  a 

Health  Occupation 

Waupaca  High  School 

Program  in 

September,  1971 

Marshfield  High  School 

Monona  Grove  High  School 

Bloomer  High  School 

Cluster  of  5  Schools  - 

CESA  9  -  Door  County 

> 

Plymouth  High  School  - 

Elkhart  Lake  -  CESA  10 

Source:    Wisconsin  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
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The  Military  Medical  Corps  provides  other  auxiliary  opportunities 

to  Wisconsin  citizens  interested  in  health  careers.    In  recent  years,  this- 
option  has  become  increasingly  important  as  many  returning  veterans  with 
military  training  and  experience  in  health  have  sought  to  pursue  civilian 
careers  in  health  occupations.    Unfortunately,  the  transfer  of  such  military 
training  into  civilian  careers  ia  frequently  restricted  as  a  result  of 
licensing  and/or  registry  requirements.    Few  of  the  traditional  health  careers 
training  programs  recognize  or  give  advanced  credit  for  a  GI's  previous 
military  training. 

In  1970,  the  Department  of  Defense  initiated  a  HEDIHC  program  (Military 
Experience  Directed  into  Health  Careers)  designed  to  attract  former  Medical 
Corpsmen  into  civilian  health  occupations.    In  January,  1971,  the  Wisconsin 
Health  Council  was  named  the  State's  operating  agency  for  the  MEDIHC  program 
with  funding  provided  by  the  State  Manpower  Council. 

Although  some  200  former  Corpsmen  have  now  been  referred  for  employment 
and/or  education  through  MEDIHC,  there  is  an  urgent  need  for  Wisconsin's 
health  officials,  both  educators  and  those  who  license  and  regulate  practi- 
tioners, to  provide  better  means  for  utilizing  this  manpower  potential. 
Licensure  and  registry  restrictions,  coupled  with  a  lack  of  meaningful 
proficiency  testing,  create  a  waste  of  experienced  and  dedicated  manpower. 

Another  new  training  program  for  health  careers  in  Wisconsin  is  the 
proposal  to  develop  a  health  occupations  apprenticeship  program.    The  "Task 
Force  on  Health  Occupations,"  representing  members  of  the  professional 
health  occupations  associations  and  the  State  Apprenticeship  Board,  have 
been  meeting  to  discuss  such  a  program.    The  first  report  is  now  available 
and  recommends  the  establishment  of  apprenticeship  programs  in  several 
health  fields. 
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Basically,  th'^  program  would  function  similar  to  apprenticeship 
programs  in  more  traditional  fields.    The  apprentice  would  be  indentured  to 
a  practicing  professional  at  a  hospital  or  clinic,  and  through  a  combination 
of  practical  experienced  and  associated  classes,  would  be  trained  to  perform 
the  functions  of  the  profession* 

Many  questions  have  been  raised  concerning  the  applicability  of  this 
training  approach  to  health  occupations,  but  program  supporters  are 
enthusiastic.    It  is  likely  that  some  experimentation  in  this  area  will  be 
implemented  in  Wisconsin  during  the  coming  years. 


Commentary 

Wis  consin*s  current  system  of  health  occupation  education  appears  to: 

1.  Unduly  limit  the  educational  opportunities  of  the  State's 
rural  population  relative  to  career  preparation  in  health 
occupations. 

a.  Students  from  rural  areas  must  now  travel  long  distances 
and/or  relocate  to  participate  in  many  of  the  educational 
programs  required  as  preparation  for  the  major  health 
occupations,  e.g.,  LPN's,  dental  hygienists^  inhalation 
therapists,  occupational  therapy  assistants. 

b.  Students  from  certain  rural  areas,  where  health  occupations 
training  opportunities  are  very  limited,  are  at  a  disadvantage 
when  competing  for  entrance  into  health  training  programs 

in  the  Staters  publicly  supported  education  facilities. 

2.  Fail  to  provide  the  needed  qualified  professional  health  workers 
throughout  the  State. 
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a.  Since  the  training  of  health  workers  has  been  largely  confined 
to  the  more  populated  regions  of  the  State,  the  supply  of 
qualified  health  personnel  in  rural  areas  is  severely 
limited.    Although  the  rural  citizens*  need  for  quality 
health  care  is  as  great  as  that  of  the  State's  urban 
population,  the  supply  of  trained  health  occupation 
manpower  is  concentrated  within  the  State's  urban  areas. 

By  failing  to  encourage  health  workers  to  remain  in  the 
rural  areas  by  providing  few  opportunities  for  professional 
growth  through  continuing  education,  the  State  appears  to 
reinforce  this  flight  from  rural  areas  to  the  cities. 

b.  Because  the  development  of  educational  programs  for 
licensed  practical  nurses  has  not  kept  pace  with  the 
growth  in  programs  for  training  nursing  assistants  or 
registered  nurses,  Wisconsin  appears  to  have  created  a 
serious  gap  in  available  nursing  manpower.    This  lack 
of  middle- level  nursing  personnel  could  result  in  a 
reduced  quality  of  patient  care  fostered  by  over-reliance 
on  the  use  of  nursing  assistants;  and/or  poor  utilization 
of  the  State's  limited  supply  of  registered  nurses;  and  un- 
der-utillzation  of  licensed  practical  nursing  help  in 
providing  direct  patient  care  (See  Chapter  I,  Table  12). 

An  examination  of  Wisconsin's  current  health  occupations  educational 
programs  reveals  a  strong  base  of  experienced  health  educators  and  qualified 
health  training  facilities,  but  a  need  to  expand  existing  health  occupation 
educational  opportunities.    This  expansion  must  be  diverted  toward  the 
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development  of  training  programs  in  new  allied  health  fields,  and  the 
implementation  of  health  occupation  training  programs  in  new  areas  of  the 
State  not  now  served  by  the  existing  system.    The  development  of  health 
occupation  education  must  be  guided  not  only  by  the  growing  need  for 
trained  manpower,  but  also  by  the  State's  traditional  dedication  to  serve 
the  educational  needs  of  its  citizens.    While  it  is  unwise  to  train 
people  for  occupations  where  there  are  no  opportunities,  it  would  appear 
to  be  impossible  to  improve  the  quality  of  health  service  without  an 
increased  supply  of  trained  manpower. 
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CHAPTER  ZXI 

« 

HBVLTII  OCCUiV.TlOi:  SUUVEY  OF  TllE  IL  '.TVTAE  DISTRICTS 

To  secure  local  information  and  opinions  concerning  current  and 
future  health  career  educational  programming  in  the  Wisconsin  Vocational, 
Technical  and  Adult  Education  system,  the  research  staff  mailed  a  question- 
naire to  all  eighteen  WVTAE  district  directors*    The  purpose  of  the  research 
was  to  determine  each  district's  health  manpower  needs,  training  programs, 
enrollment,  and  future  educational  plans  for  programming. 

In  addition  to  this  data  collection,  the  survey  provided  the  opportunity 
for  district  level  personnel  to  express  their  opinions  to  identifying  the 
impediments  to  health  program  development,  the  future  needs  for  health 
training  programs,  and  the  types  of  auxiliary  assistan;:e  available  to  help 
the  districts  plan  new  training  programs  in  health  occupations. 

All  eighteen  districts  were  cooperative;  the  survey  enjoyed  100 
percent  return.    The  information  concerning  manpower  needs,  the  current 
training  programs  and  enrollments  were  included  in  previous  chapters  dealing 
directly  with  those  topics.    In  this  chapter  will  be  examined  the  survey's 
findings  of  questions  concerning  training  plans,  future  health  program 
needs,  restrictions  to  program  development  in  health  occupations,  and  the 
types  of  assistance  available  to  local  districts  in  developing  health 
occupation  education* 

A  letter  and  questionnaire  were  sent  to  each  District  Director.  A 
copy  can  be  found  in  the  Appendix*    It  was  indicated  that  individual 
responses  would  be  used  only  bu  the  Survey  Staff  so  as  to  solicit  candid 
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answers.    Cover  letters  indicated  that  usi-?lly  the  Director 
called  upon  other  staff  assistance  in  responding  and  even  though  it  was 
not  requested  that  the  persons  be  listed  or  that  the  questionnaire  be 
signed  it  is  assumed  that  the  responses  represent  the  perceptions  held  by 
the  District  Director  and  his  staff. 

The  Results  of  Health  Occupations  Survey 

Follofwing  are  questions  asked  from  the  survey  instrument  with  frequency 
response  listings. 


Question:    What  new  programs  in  the  field  of  health  occupations  do  you 
feel  should  be  developed  by  the  vocational  school  (or  schools)  in 
your  district? 

^^P^^^"-  Number  of  Districts 


Technical  Nursing 

8 

Ward  Clerk  &  Nurse  Assistant 

8 

Operating  Room  Assistant 

6 

Physical  Therapist  Assistant 

5 

Practical  Nursing 

5 

Medical  Lab  Assistant 

4 

Occupational  Therapy  Assistant 

3 

Hospital  Administrator 

3 

Mental  Health  Aide 

3 

Radiology  Technician 

2 

Inhalation  Therapist 

2 

Medical  Record  Technician 

2 

X-r<iy  Technician 

2 

Home  Health  Aide 

1 

Medical  Record 

1 

Dental  Assistant 

1 

E.  E.  G.  Technician 

1 

Hospital  Pharmacist  Aide 

1 

Funeral  Parlor  Assistant 

1 

Medical  Secretary 

1 

Dietary  Aide 

1 

Dental  Lab  Technician 

0 
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Question: 


"What  present  programs  should  be  expanded? 


Replies; 


Number  of  Districts 


LPN's  &  Hursing  Assistant 
Hone 

Hard  Clerk 

Operating  Rooo  Assistant 
RN's  (Technical  Nursing) 
Dental  Lab  Technician 
Inhalation  Therapy 
Enviroomental  Health 
Optometric  Assistant 


8 
8 
6 
3 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 


Question:    '•What  are  the  major  deterents  to  developing  and/or  expanding 
health  occupation  training  programs  in  the  vocational  schools  of 
your  district?" 

Rural  districts  commented  as  follows: 

Repliee:    "Apparent  lack  of  readiness  on  the  part  of  major  health 
agencies  to  provide  clinical  facilities  for  training." 

"Qualified  faculty,  clinical  practice  facilities,  release 
of  faculty  for  program  development." 

"Limited  clinical  facilities,  limited  financial  base  for 
program  development." 

"Must  have  North  Central  accreditation.    Qualified  staff, 
qualified  clinical  areas." 

"The  faculty  standards  set  by  Division  of  Nursing  complicated 
by  difficulty  for  3-year  Registered  Nurses  to  receive  credit 
for  their  academic  work  and  enroll  in  pertinent  courses  that 
lead  them  to  Bachelor's  degrees." 

"Rigidity  in  development  procedures,  difficulty  in  developing 
innovative  new  types  of  training  programs." 

"Approval  for  clinical  experiences  for  nursing  students  in 
health  agencies." 

"The  so-called  need  for  North  Central  accreditation." 

"The  Governor's  Commission  on  Nursing  has  reconnended  no  more 
practical  nursing  programs  be  established.    The  Nursing  Board 
and  the  State  VTAE  are  abiding  by  this  directive,  i.e.,  no 
more  LPN  programs." 

"Need  for  North  Central  accreditation^" 

"Rigidity  and  inflexibility  of  approval  procedures." 
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'^Prohibition  of  vocational  extension  offerings  to  RM's 
and  LPN*8. 

"Lack  of  professional  personnel  In  fields  such  as  Medical 
Records  which  limits  quality  clinical  facilities  for 
student  education." 


NOTE:    For  tte  purpose  of  this  Assessment,  Districts  1,  2,  3,  5,  14,  15. 
16,  17,  18  were  considered  predominantly  rural  districts  while 
Districts  4,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13  were  considered  urban 
dlstrlct:s. 

Urban  Districts  made  the  following  comments: 

Replies:    "Advisory  Cc^xttees,  local  need  studies." 

"Authorization  by  state  agencies  is  slow  in  coming. 
Uck  of  approved  clinical  stations  in  hospitals." 

"Transfer  credit,  new  facility  incomplete,  not  finished 
with  North  Central  accreditation." 

"Clinical  facilities,  qualified  staff  placement,  multiplicity 
of  agencies  with  varying  requirements  and  standards.  Aid 
available  for  on-*going  programs  only.    Need  aid  to  start 
programs." 

"Gaining  approval  from  State  approval  boards." 
"Facilities  and  faculty." 

"Lack  of  funds  primary  reason  for  not  starting  two  newly- 
approved  programs  as  stated  above.    Lack  of  prepared  faculty 
in  professional  area  (need  workshops  and  short  term  program 
for  faculty). 

"Need  for  better  scheduling  by  all  schools  of  nursing  and 
utilizing  clinical  facilities." 

"Staf^  qualified  facilities,  limitation  by  State  Board  of 
Nursing." 


Question:    "If  you  have  allied  health  programs,  what  were  the  most  difficult 
problems  in  developing  the  programs?    Be  specific." 

Replies:  Number  of  Districts 


Gaining  North  Central  accreditation 

Lack  of  Financing 

Lack  of  qualified  faculty 

Securing  State  WVTAE  Approval 

No  Problems 


7 
7 
6 
6 
4 
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Finding  adequate  facilities  for 

clinical  practices  4 
Requirements  of  professional 

organizations  3 

Securing  State  Board  of  Nursing  Approval  3 

Developing  Curriculum  2 

Uck  of  facilities  1 

Question:    '%)hat  assistance  and/or  encouragement  have  been  received 
from: 

Number  of  Districts 

State  Board  of  Kursing  or  other  regulatory 
agencies 

Excellent  1 

Good  6 

Fair  5 

Poor  0 

None  (no  assistance  given)  4 

Kelp  Writing  Proposals  1 

Help  Develop  Programs  1 

State  St^f f  UVTAE 

Excellent  1 

Good  2 

Fair  4 

Limited  3 

None  (no  assistance  given)  1 

Help  in  Writing  Proposals  4 

Technical  Assistance  4 

Poor  2 

Number  of  Districts 

Health  Professional  Groups 

Excellent  6 

Good  7 

Fair  3 

Poor  2 
None  (no  assistance  given) 

Question:    'Vhat  types  of  restraints  have  you  faced,  if  any?" 

Replies:  Number  of  Districts 

Shortage  of  clinical  facilities  5 

Shortage  of  qualified  faculty  4 

Lack  of  WVTAE  approval  4 

None  2 

Red  tape  2 

Lack  of  State  Board  of  Nursing  Approval  2 

Lack  of  North  Central  Accreditation  1 
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Over  protectiveness  of  personnel  in  the  field  1 
Failure  to  recognize  the  validity  of  local 

need  studies                                                 ^  X 

Time  factor  1 

Limited  Finance  X 

Question:    "What  is  your  placement  record  for  your  health  occupation 
graduates?" 


Replies; 


Lab  Technician  13  out  of  15 
857.  of  all  graduates 
997.  of  all  graduates 
90  to  957,  of  all  graduates 
No  programs 

LPN's  "no  difficulty  at  all." 

Medical  Assistants  "great  difficulty" 
Operating  Room  Assistant  -  No  problem 
Ward  Clerk  •  No  problem 

Nursing  Assistants  -  No  problem 

Good  —  all  those  who  want  jobs  flfld  them  District  9 


District 
District.  1 
District  2 
District  3 
District  4 
District  5 
District  8 


100%  of  LFN's 

Excellent 

1007. 

90-100% 

100% 

First  graduates,  Aug.  1971 

No  reply 

100%  in  LPN's 

Very  good  placement 


District  10 

District  11 

District  12 

District  13 

District  14 

District  15 

District  16 

District  17 

District  18 
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Question:    "In  what  allied  health  areas  do  you  believe  additional 
graduates  could  be  placed?" 


Replies; 


/SSOC.  Degree  RN's 
LPN's 

Laboratory  Technician  Assistants 

Operating  Room  Assistants 

Occupational  Therapists 

Medical  Assistants 

Nursing  Assistants 

Physical  Therapy  Assistants 

Radiological  Technicians 

Dental  Hygienists 

Dental  Assistants 

Pharmacist  Assistants 

Inhalation  Therapy 

Nursing  Assistants 

Ward  Clerks 

Medical  Records 

Psychiatric  Assistants 


Number  of  Districts 
8 
6 
5 
4 
4 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
I 

1 
1 

1 
1 


Observations 

Responses  clearly  indicated  that  a  number  of  districts 
believed  that  health  occupations  programs  should  be  expanded  in  their 
districts  and  that  new  programs  should  be  developed. 

Directors  generally  expressed  opiniofis  identifying  deterents 
to  program  development.    „hile  some  items  mentioned  might  be  considered 
as  goals  to  be  achieved  or  standards  to  be  met,  there  is  clearly  a 
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feeling  among  many  vocational  administrators  that  the  ''road  blocks*'  to 
program  development  in  this  field  are  almost,  if  not  in  fact,  insurmountable. 

In  response  to  the  questions  concerning  assistance  provided,  responses 
are  less  positive  than  might  be  expected.    This  may  suggest  that  staffs  of 
the  vocational  board  and  regulatory  groups  should  be  aware  of  opportunities 
to  promote,  assist  and  help  in  overcoming  possible  restraints  to  program 
development. 

The  placement  record  of  graduates  appears  to  be  excellent.    There  is 
also  indication  that  additional  graduation  could  be  placed  in  productive 
health  job  situations  and  that  there  are  in  fact  many,  varied  opportunities 
for  youth  in  health  occupation. 


CHAPTER  IV 
REGULATIONS,  LICENSING  AND  ACCREDITATION 

The  responsibility  for  meeting  health  care  needs  and  for  providing 
qualified  personnel  in  adequate  numbers  is  a  responsibility  shared  by  many 
agencies  and  individuals.    Among  these  are  the  agencies  and  personnel  con^ 
cerned  with  State  regulations,  licensing  and  accreditation.    In  Wisconsin,  the 
State  Board  of  Nursing  and  the  State  Board  of  Dentistry  are  delegated  authority 
by  the  State  to  set  minimum  standards  for  licensure  and/or  program  accredita- 
tion in  health  occupations.    Their  role,  which  is  concerned  to  a  great  extent 
with  the  control  of  the  quality  of  the  personnel  practicing  in  the  field, 
must  by  implication  at  least,  be  concerned  also  with  providing  leadership  for 
developing  an  adequate  supply  of  health  practitioners.    More  succinctly 
stated,  they  have  a  responsibility  for  not  only  the  quality  of  the  personnel 
but  also  for  the  adequacy  of  and  availability  of  manpower  to  provide  essential 
health  care  for  the  citizens  of  Wisconsin. 

Regulations  Governing  Training  and/or  Practice 
in  the  Allied  Health  Occupational  Fields 

These  regulations  in  three  categories  (licensing,  registry,  and 
accreditation)  affect  the  development  of  training  programs  and,  consequently, 
to  a  great  extent,  determine  and  control  the  supply  of  trained  manpower  in 
the  paraprofessional  health  fields. 


i 
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Licensure 

Licensure  is  established  by  law  and  covers  the  following  fields: 
Registered  Nurse  (RN);  Licensed  Practical  Nurse  (LPN);  Dental  Hygienist; 
Dental  Technologists  (DLA)  (DLT);  and  Dental  Assistants. 

Ideally,  licensing  laws  perform  two  functions:    They  protect  the 
public  against  unfit  and  inept  practitioners  of  professions  or  occupations 
affecting  the  public  health  and  safety,  and  they  permit  various  professions 
and  trades  to  advance  from  a  common  set  of  minimum  standards. 

The  statutory  powers  and  duties  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  Board  of 
Nursing  in  providing  nursing  manpower  are  as  follows: 

(1)  Tstablish  minimum  standards  for  schools  of  nursing, 
professional  and  practical. 

(2)  Establish  rules  to  prevent  unauthorized  persons  from 
practicing  professional  nursing. 

(3)  Approve  surveys  or  programs  in  nursing  and  determine 
whether  the  minimum  standards  are  met. 

(4)  Place  programs  meeting  the  standards  on  the  state 
accredited  list. 

(5)  Grant  certificates  of  registration  and  licenses  by 
interstate  endorsement. 

(6)  Award  scholarships  to  graduate  registered  nurses  of 
Wisconsin  for  advanced  education  and  promote  the 
training  of  practical  nurses  throu^  support  of 
institutes  and  workshops. 

(7)  Revoke,  suspend,  or  deny  certificates  of  registration 
and  licenses  for  cause. 

(8)  Appoint  the  members  of  the  Examining  Council  on 
Registered  Nurses  and  the  Examining  Council  on 
Licensed  Practical  Nurses. 

(9)  Make  a  study  of  nursing  education  and  initiate  action 
to  approve  it. 
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Their  duties  indicate  the  scope  of  influence  and/or  control  which  the 
Board  of  Nursing  has,  or  could  have,  over  the  training  of  manpower  in  the 
field  of  nursing. 

Licensing  of  Registered  Nurses  and  Trained  Practical  Nurses  requires 
the  passing  of  a  written  examination  prepared  by  the  examining  council  on 
Registered  Nurses  and  the  examining  council  on  Practical  Nurses,  respectively, 
as  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  State  Board  of  Nursing. 

Members  of  both  councils  are  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Nursing  upon 
nomination  by  Wisconsin  Assocation  of  Licensed  Practical  Nurses,  the 
Wisconsin  Nursing  Assocation  and  the  nurse  faculties  of  existing  programs. 
Functions  of  the  councils  are  to: 

(1)  Establish  rules  for  the  conduct  of  examinations  for 
professional  and  practical  nurses  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Board  of  Nursing. 

(2)  Select  and  administer  the  examination  and  determine 
the  passing  score. 

(3)  Grant  certificates  of  registration  or  licenses  by 
examination. 

The  licensing  agent  for  the  dental  occupations  is  the  Wisconsin  State 
Board  of  Dental  Examiners •    Like  the  Wisconsin  Board  of  Nursing,  the  State 
Board  of  Dental  Examiners  is  established  by  statute  and  empowered  to  formulate 
rules  and  regulations  to  control  the  education  and/or  practice  of  professional 
dental  health  workers  in  Wisconsin.    As  is  the  case  with  the  State  Board 
of  Nursing,  the  State  Board  of  Dental  Examiners  publishes  its  rules  and 
regulations  as  part  of  the  Wisconsin  Administrative  Code. 

National  Registry 

National  professional  societies  have  established  a  system  of  national 
registry  which  works  through  a  process  of  both  accreditation  of  training 
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programs  and  the  administration  of  national  qualifying  exams.  Unlike 
licensing,  registry  carries  the  force  of  tradition  rather  than  that  of  law. 
The  American  Registry  of  Radiologic  Technologist  (ARRT),  the  American  As80cid« 
tlon  of  Inhalation  Therapist,  and  The  American  Association  of  Laboratory 
Technicians  are  among  the  most  influential  professional  societies  to  use 
registry  to  control  the  quality  of  their  membership.    The  effect  of  registry 
is  almost  as  strong  as  the  control  of  licensure. 
Among  the  professions  using  registry  are: 

(a)  Cytotechnologists 

(b)  Histologic  Technicians 

(c)  Medical  Laboratory  Technicians 

(d)  Certified  Laboratory  Assistants 

(e)  X«ray  Technologists 

(f)  Nuclear  Medicine  Technologists 

(g)  Radiation  Therapy  Technologists 

(h)  Inhalation  Therapy  Technologists 


Accreditation 

The  practice  of  evaluating  training  programs  and/or  institutions  for 

many  health  occupations  is  both  required  by  law  and  demanded  by  national 

registry  requirements  as  a  pre-requisite  to  acceptance  of  a  health  program 

curriculum.    For  example,  the  Wisconsin  Administrative  Code  section  N1.02 

Legal  Authority  states: 

The  Wisconsin  statutes  provide  that  the  board  may  establish 
minimum  standards  for  schools  for  nurses  and  trained  practical 
nurses  licensed  under  this  chapter,  and  make  and  provide  periodic 
surveys  and  consultations  to  such  schools.    In  order  to  facilitate 
this  responsibility,  the  board  accredits  schools  and  associate 
units  and  approves  extended  units. 
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The  Rules  of  the  State  Board  of  Nursing  provide  very  detailed  require- 
tnents  for  nursing  programs.    Inclu&ed  are  such  topics  as  organization  and 
administration  of  the  school,  faculty,  students,  instruction,  evaluation, 
educational  facilities,  housing,  and  clinical  facilities.    The  rules  are 
quite  precise  and  obviously  designed  to  assure  quality  programs.    It  does 
not  seem  appropriai..  to  discuss  the  specific  requirements  in  detail  or  even 
to  reproduce  them  as  a  part  of  this  report,  since  copies  can  be  secured  by 
anyone  who  is  directly  concerned. 

It  seems  fair,  however,  to  comment  generally  on  the  requirements. 
In  the  writer's  opinion  as  compared  with  similar  requirements,  in  other 
states »  they  are  somewhat  rigorous.    On  the  one  hand,  they  may  be  viewed  with 
a  source  of  pride  in  that  they  represent  optimum  requirements  of  which  the 
State  may  be  justly  proud.    Looking  at  them  from  the  prospective  of  vocational 
education  administrators  struggling  to  meet  program  demands,  they  are  viewed 
by  many  as  too  restrictive  and  difficult  to  meet«    This,  coupled  with  the 
fact  that  school  administrators  in  vocational  education  have  been  used  to 
working  in  an  administrative  framework  where  there  was  considerably  more 
latitude  and  local  autonomy  In  their  program  development  and  operation,  seem 
to  place  in  many  cases,  school  administrators  In  almost  an  adversary  rela- 
tionship with  those  charged  with  enforcing  the  rules. 

Accreditation  by  Other  Organizations 

The  Rules  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  Board  of  Nursing  requires  that: 
An  institution  which  v'^.onducts  a  school  or  which  serves  as  an  associate  or 
extended  unit  shall  be  approved/accredited  by  recognized  agencies.  These 
include: 
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(a)  North  central  association  of  colleges  and  secondary  schools. 
The  degree  granting  institution  conduting  a  basic  program 

in  nursing  shall  be  accredited  by  the  north  central  associa*- 
tion  of  colleges  and  secondary  schools  or  show  evidence  of 
recognized  candidacy  for  accreditation.    This  accreditation 
is  also  required  of  a  college  or  university  vhich  provides 
courses  for  students  enrolled  In  a  diploma  program  in  nursing* 

(b)  Joint  commission  on  accreditation  of  hospitals.    I.  A  hospital 
vhich  provides  one  or  more  of  the  5  major  clinical  fields 
(medical,  surgical,  pediatric,  obstetric,  and  psychiatric) 
shall  be  accredited  by  the  Joint  comnission  on  accreditation 
of  hospitals. 

2.    Nursing  homes  and  extended  care  facilities  shall  be  accredited 
by  the  Joint  commission  on  accreditation  of  hoso'^als. 

While  a  number  of  directors  have  suggested  that  the  requirement  of 

accreditation  by  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools 

has  been  a  problem,  with  the  exception  of  schools  in  a  few  districts,  this 

hurdle  has  been  overcome.    (See  Table  18). 


TABUB  18 


N(MITH  CENTRAL  STATUS 
OF  VTAE  DISTRICTS 


District 


Status 


1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 

a 

9 

10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 


Candidate 
Candidate 

Application  filed  «  Decision,  July  1971 

Accredited 

Correspondent 

Accredited 

Correspondent 

Coorespondent  -  will  have  candidate  status  this  year 

Accredited 

Correspondent 

Correspondent 

Correspondent 

Correspondent 

None 

Accredited 
Correspondent 

None  -  beginning  to  get  information 
None 
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It  should  be  noted  that  a  number  of  health  occupations  are  not  regu- 
lated by  either  licensure,  national  registry  or  program  accreditation.  These 
educational  programs  depend  only  on  the  internal  approval  of  the  governing 
bodies  ol  the  training  facilities  and  the  WVTAE  Board  in  the  case  of  the 
vocational  system* 

The  following  health  occupations  are  among  those  generally  not 
regulated  by  licensure,  registry  or  accreditation:    Nursing— Nursing  Assistant, 
Ward  Clerk,  School  Health  Aide,  Operating  Room  Assistant;  Para-Medical— 
Electroencephalograph  Technologist,  Occupational  Therapy  Assistant,  Physical 
Therapy  Assistant,  Inhalation  Therapy  Assistant,  Environmental  Health 
Technologist,  Medical  Electronics  Technologist,  Radiological  Technician, 
Medical  Record  Technologist,  Optometric  Assistant. 

Conclusion 

Vocational  educators  continue  to  be  frustrated  in  program  development 
in  health  occupations  because  of  the  many  controls  by  regulatory  bodies, 
the  professional  groups,  and  accrediting  agencies.    Rules  and  practices 
established  in  good  faith  are  often  found  to  be,  or  are  interpreted  as 
restrictive  in  program  development  and  operation.    Some  rules  are  believed 
responsible  for  requiring  unnecessary  program  expenditures. 

It  is  not  the  writer's  intention  to  pass  Judgment  on  the  requirements 
because  this  can  only  be  accomplished  by  those  responsible  for  establishing 
them.    However,  it  does  seem  appropriate  to  suggest  concerns  expressed. 
Hopefully,  educators,  those  responsible  for  establishing  and  administering 
standards,  professional  groups  and  consumers  of  health  services  will  continue 
to  review  and  bring  about  changes  in  requirements  if  they  are  found  to  be 
restrictive  to  providing  health  manpower  as  opposed  to  the  positive  effect 
of  assuring  quality  personnel  for  which  they  were  designed. 
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CHAPIBR  V 
RECOHMBNDAIK^S 

Following  are  the  reconmendations  of  the  Wisconsin  Advisory  Council 
on  Vocational  Education  ^ilch  were  discussed,  refined  and  approved  at 
a  full  day  meeting  on  July  28,  1971. 

In  presenting  these  reconmendations,  the  research  team  and  the 
Advisory  Council  wish  to  state  clearly  that  the  Wisconsin  Board  of 
Vocational,  Technical  and  Adult  Education  is  to  be  commended  for  the 
development  of  the  many  programs  in  the  health  occupations  area  and  for 
the  growth  projected  in  the  next  few  years.    The  concern  of  the  leadership 
in  Wisconsin  for  maintaining  high  quality  is  commendable.    There  is  little 
question  but  what  programs  in  operation  are  of  fine  quality. 

Reconmendation  1 

That  the  Wisconsin  Board  of  Vocational,  Technical  and  Adult  Education 
undertake  to  adopt  those  policies  which  will  facilitate  greater  growth 
of  health  occupations  workers  in  the  rural  areas  of  Wisconsin  through 
the  expansion  of  educational  Programs,  both  lob  entry  and  continuing 
education* 

Statement;    To  a  great  extent,  program  development  has  been 
concentrated  in  the  more  populated  areas  of  the  State,  a  factor 
which  appears  to  create  geographical  gaps  in  needed  training 
programs  in  the  more  rural  areas.    The  health  manpower  needs 
and  consequent  requirements  for  providing  training  opportunities 
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in  the  rural  areas  of  Wisconsin  are  not  being  met  at  the  present 
time  through  existing  vocational  and  technical  programs. 

Recommendation  2 

That  the  Wisconsin  Board  of  Vocational,  Technical  and  Adult  Education^ 
prior  to  Board  approval  or  disapproval  of  a  potential  (proposed)  health 
occupations  program^  encourage  in  each  of  the  17  districts  the  development 
of  a  think  committee  to  studv  and  evaluate  needs  for  health  workers  by 
type  in  that  district >    Composition  of  this  cof""^^^**  yhould  include  a 
broad  representation  of  health  professional s>  health  planners,  civic 
leaders,  consumers  and  vocational  educators* 

Statement;    Growing  public  concern  with  the  high  cost  of  health 
care,  the  quality  and  availability  of  health  services^  and  the 
accessibility  into  the  health  system  makes  it  imperatx%e  that  the 
constimer  be  represented  on  health  education  planning  comnittees. 

President  Nixon,  in  a  recent  speech  before  the  American 
Medical  Association  convention  warned  that  unless  health  professionals 
listen  to  public  opinion,  the  may  well  be  headed  toward 

socialized  medicine.    The  concept  of  health  care  as  an  inherent 
public  right,  rather  than  a  privilege,  is  the  basis  of  all  eight 
major  national  health  care  insurance  proposals  introduced  in 
either  the  House  or  Senate,    Health  care  institutions  have  been 
encouraged  by  their  national  organizations  to  include  an 
increasingly  broad  representation  of  consumer  interests  on  their 
governing  boards.    With  Americans  demanding  ever  improved  health 
care,  and  with  consumer  interest  in  health  stimulated  by  media 
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criticism  of  the  he&Ith  system.  It  Is  oply  logical  that  the 
consumer  be  involved  in  health  planning  at  all  levels,  including 
manpower  training  and  education* 

Recommendation  3 

The  Vttsconstn  Board  of  Vocational >  Technical  and  Adult  Education  should 
continue  discussions  with  the  State  of  Wisconsin  Board  of  Nursing  in 
orcier  to  review  the  current  licensing  and  accreditation  policies  in  an 
attempt  to  better  meat  the  health  care  needs  of  Wisconsin's  citizens  by 
providing  adequate  training  Programs  eouallv  available  to  all* 

Statement;    Because  of  public  demand  for  improved  health  care 
closely  allied  with  an  identified  need  for  health  manpower,  it  is 
believed  that  the  Wisconsin  Board  of  Vocational,  Technical  and 
Adult  Education  should  give  financial  and  leadership  priority 
toward  encouraging  the  accelerated  development  of  quality  programs* 

By  1975,  the  health  care  industry  is  expected  to  become 
the  nation^ s  largest  single  employer  with  one  of  every  16  persons 
working  in  some  form  of  health  care*    Projections  from  the  U*  S* 
Census  Bureau  forecast  that  health  workers  will  increase  from 
6*0  to  7*5  percent  of  the  nation's  total  nonagricultural  labor 
force  in  the  decade  from  1970  through  1980*    These  same  statistics 
indicate  that  national  health  expenditures  will  also  grow  from 
$67*2  billion  in  1970  to  $172*5  billion  in  1980,  a  total  of 
8*19  percent  of  the  Gross  National  Piroduct* 

In  view  of  this  unprecedented  growth,  it  would  seem 
appropriate  that  responsible  bodies  should  compare  the  requirements 
of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  Board  of  Nursing  with  the  requirements 
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I 

I 


of  similar  agencies  in  other  states  in  circumstances  where  such 
criteria  appear  to  be  restrictive  to  progr^i  development  and, 
consequently,  work  towcvd  implementing  changes  within  State  Board 
requirement  s« 

In  a  recent  policy  statewnt^  (November,  1970)  calling  for 

a  nationwide  moritorium  on  licensure,  the  Jnerican  Hospital 

Association  made  these  observations: 

To  the  extent  possible ,  licensure  laws  should  contribute 
to  sound  solutions  md  not  constitute  obstacles  to  the 
delivery  of  health  services* 

The  need  for  a  change  in  licensure  is  weII-*doc\imented 
in  the  literature  and  in  practice.    The  Issues  are  complex. 
Many  vested  interests  are  affected.    The  Job  at  hand  is  to 
elicit  mutual  cooperation  from  professional  groups,  educators, 
employers,  and  legislators  and  proceed  with  a  unified 
effort  toward  implementing  short range  improvements.  Such 
cooperative  efforts  will  provide  time  for  the  development 
and  implementation  of  Iong«range  solutions. 

Recommendation  4 

The  control  and  coordination  fur.**.tion  of  the  staff  of  the  Wisconsin 
Board  of  Vocational,  Technical  and  Adult  Education  should  be  designed 
to  encourage  district  personnel  to  fully  explore  and  innovate  in  the 
development  of  new  programs  in  the  health  occupations  area^ 

Statement:    The  survey  of  the  18  WTAE  districts  seemed  to 
*  indicate  that  in  many  districts,  directors  have  been  discouraged 

in  any  attempt  to  explore  or  plan  for  health  occupations  programs. 

At  best,  there  is  little  evidence  that  state  staff  leadership  has 

aggressively  promoted  program  expansion  in  the  smaller  distrl  ts. 


Statement  on  Licensure  of  Health  Care  Personnels  (Chicago: 
The  American  Hospital  Association,  November  18,  1970),  p.  1. 
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Reconmendation  5 

Because  multiple  studies  have  shown  that  licensed  practical  nurses 
tend  to  be  employed  in  the  geographic  areas  in  which  thev  have  had 
Preparation,  it  seems  imperative  that  efforts  be  made  to  develop  practical 
nursing  training  programs  in  the  more  rural  areas  where  the  ^eeds  are 
urgent  and  to  look  for  alternative  ways  to  provide  for  health  manpower. 
such  as  scholarships  or  other  support  which  might  be  tied  to  Providing 
service  in  the  less  populated  areas. 

Statement:    The  problem  of  meeting  health  manpower  needs  may 
require  a  number  of  alternative  plans,  depending  upon  the  area 
to  be  served.    Providing  the  training  in  the  area  is  one  solution 
with  some  promise;  however,  it  may  call  for  modified  programs 
and  changes  in  requirements  for  clinical  experittices.  Another 
incentive  which  might  be  esq^lored  is  to  provide  financial 
subsidies  for  training  persons  who  consent  to  work  la  less 
heavily  populated  areas. 

Elliot  Richardson,  Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare,  in  testimony  to  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Public  Health 
and  the  Environment  on  April  20,  1971,  made  the  following 
statement: 

Although  progress  has  been  made  (in  providing  government 
support  for  health  manpower  training  programs),  it  has 
become  increasingly  clear  that  greater  efforts  are  needed 
to  provide  health  personnel  of  the  right  kinds  in  the 
right  places.    It  is  not  enough  to  merely  train  additional 
numbers.    We  must  also  encourage  trained  personnel  to  practice 
their  skills  in  the  service,  setting  and  geographic  areas 
where  they  are  needed  most,  and  where  they  can  make  the 
greatest  contribution  to  the  health  care  of  the  nation. 
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Recommendation  6 

It  is  recommended  that  a  plan  be  developed  for  mere  effective  utilization 
of  institutions  of  higher  education  in  the  pre*service,  in*servlce> 
and  continuing  education  of  health  education  faculty  of  the  WVTAE  system^ 
Statement;    If  one  of  the  most  frequently  cited  deterent.  to 
health  occupation  education  program  expansion  is,  indeed,  a 
shortage  of  qualified  staff ,  then  action  should  be  taken  to 
encourage  Wisconsin's  universities  to  provide  programs  to  meet 
the  professional  growth  needs  of  existing  WVTAE  health  occupations 
faculty. 

Recommendation  7 

Experimentation  in  new  approaches  to  implementing  health  education 
programs  should  be  encouraged.    Such  experimentation  should  provide 
for  the  relaxation  of  selected  existing  requirements. 

Statement:    The  recommendation  seems  justified  since  the  report 
of  the  Commission  on  Statewide  Planning  for  Nursing  Education  in 
TAsconsin  indicates  that  527.  of  hospital  nursing  personnel  are 
nursing  dtssistants.    It  is  recommended  that  the  preparation  at 
a  higher  level ,  both  practical  and  profes5;ional  nurses,  be 
augmented.    If  nursing  home  figures  had  been  reported,  it  is 
assumed  that  the  ratio  of  nursing  assistants  to  more  qualified 
professions  would  be  even  more  dramatic.    Provisions  should  be 
made  to  permit  faculty  recruiting  from  the  best  qualified  of 
the  variour  health  occupations  (as  instructors  and  other  supporting 
personnel)  based  on  their  competencies  rather  than  an  exclusive 
consideration  of  degree  or  other  academic  qualifications. 
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Recommendation  8 

The  recommendattons  of  the  Commission  on  Statewide  Planning  for  Nursing 
Education  in  Wisconsin  should  be  reviewed  critically  in  light  of  changing 
conditions  and  continued  demands  for  nursing  personnel  prepared  at  all 
levels  and  in  all  areas  of  the  State. 

Statement;    The  weaknesses  of  the  Commission's  report  relate 
to  the  fact  that  the  adequacy  of  personnel  for  specific 
geographical  areas  was  not  considered;  also,  that  conditions 
have  changed  since  the  data  were  collected,  particularly  in 
relation  to  the  closing  of  several  hospital  schools. 

Recommendation  9 

The  tftsconsin  Board  of  Vocational,  Technical  and  Adult  Education  should 
initiate  a  cooperative  study  involving  both  members  of  the  State  Staff 
and  personnel  in  the  area  of  health  occupations  education  from  the  various 
districts  to  investigate  means  of  eliminating  major  barriers  to  program 
developments 

Statement;    In  the  survey  of  districts,  the  barriers  most  often 
identified  relate  to  lack  of  qualified  staff,  lack  of  school 
facilities,  lack  of  clinical  fecilities  and  finances.  Existing 
barriers  should  be  scrutinized  to  determine  whether,  with  some 
modification,  these  obstacles  could  be  overcome,  thus  permitting 
the  development  of  more  training  programs. 

Reccnmnendation  10 

Consideration  should  be  given  to  establishing  new  cooperative  programs 
in  the  training  Qf  allied  health  personnels  thereby  making  fuller  use  of 
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Wisconsin's  unique  clinical  facilities  such  as  the  Marshfield  Cllnic> 
Southern  Colony^  Central  Colony >  Mendota  State  Hospitals  etc. 

Statement;    Since  the  lack  of  adequate  facilities  was  often  cited 
as  a  limitation  to  program  growth,  the  UVTAE  staff  should  under* 
take  to  explore  new  means  of  cooperation  between  health  facilities 
and  the  district  schools  as  a  means  of  reducing  this  facility 
problem,    Wisconsin  has  many  fine  health  institutions  throughout 
the  State,  and  the  maximum  utilisation  of  these  facilities  is 
essential  to  future  WVTAE  health  occupation  programs  growth. 

This  "consortia"  approach,  originally  defined  in  the 
concept  of  Area  Health  Education  Centers  by  the  Carnegie  Commission 
Report  of  1970,  Higher  Education  for  the  Nation's  Healthy  has 
now  been  introduced  as  federal  legislation  to  provide  funding 
for  such  centers.    Elliot  Richardson,  in  his  testimony  before 
the  House  Subconmittee  on  Public  Health  and  the  Environment 
(April  20,  1971),  noted  that  the  Nixon  administration  would 
provide  "targeted  support"  for  cooperative  arrangements  among 
educational  institutions  and  service  institutions. 

"Health  manpower  education  must  be  related  more  directly 
to  the  provision  of  health  care,  and  we  must  make  the  most 
effective  use  of  existing  as  well  as  new  health  manpower  training 
resources,"  Richardson  noted.    Other  provisions  included  in  the 
administration's  proposed  Health  Manpower  Assistance  Act  of  1971 
(all  integral  parts  of  the  consortium  concept)  are  interdisciplinary 
training  for  team  techniques  in  the  provision  of  health  care; 
training  health  personnel  in  geographic  areas  in  need  of  health 
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manpower;  programs  to  develop  selected  categories  of  personnel 
related  to  health  care  (physicians  assistants^  pediatric  nurse 
practitioners 9  etc.)  and  advance  training  programs  for  teachers 
or  administrators 9  for  which  there  is  special  need« 

Recommendation  11 

The  Wisconsin  Board  of  HVTAE  should  conduct  an  exploratory  study  with 

I 

the  Board  of  Dental  Examiners  to  determine  how  to  best  expand  the  allied 
I  health  training  programs  in  the  dental  fields^ 

I  Recomnendation  12 

That  more  scholarships  be  established  to  provide  for  financing 
I  baccalaureate  and  advance  degree  education  for  present  and  potential 

health  occupation  educators  working  in  the  WVTAE  system* 

Statement;    In  order  to  advance  the  academic  level  of  health 
occupation  faculty  within  the  VIAE  system^  the  State  Board  should 
facilitate  professional  growth  from  within^  as  well  as  encourage 
I  advanced  education  for  those  who  may  be  recruited. 

I  Recomnendation  13 

The  Wisconsin  Vocational >  Technical  and  Adult  Education  system  should 
I  participate  and  cooperate  with  other  state  government  agencies 

such  as  the  Bureau  of  Planning,  the  Wisconsin  State  Employment  Service > 
i  the  Bureau  of  Comprehensive  Health  Manpower  Planning^  Regional  Medical 

Program^  and  the  Governor's  Task  Force  on  Health  Programs  in  exploring 

ways  of  establishing  a  computer-based  health  occupation  information 

system* 
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Statement:    The  current  lack  of  specific,  up-to-date  health 
manpower  data  is  a  severe  limitation  to  the  planning  of  effective 
programs  in  the  health  field.    If  UVTAE  hopes  to  meet  the  future 
needs  of  Wisconsin  citizens  in  the  health  education  field,  it  will 
need  a  better  information  system  upon  which  to  base  its  plans. 

The  most  recent  report  on  Wisconsin's  health  manpower 
needs  is  the  "Hospital  Manpower  Survey"  conducted  in  1969  by 
the  Section  of  Statistical  Services,  Bureau  of  Health  Statistics. 
Distributed  early  this  spring,  the  report  contains  data  almost 
two  years  old,  and  does  not  consider  the  manpox^r  needs  of  nursing 
homes,  public  health  agencies  or  private  clinics. 

Other  states  have  recognized  the  need  for  an  on-going 
program  of  health  manpower  data  collection*    In  Illinois,  for 
example,  the  Health  Careers  Council  in  August,  1970,  received 
a  grant  of  $58,000  from  the  Illinois  CHP  agency  to  do  preliminary 
studies  leading  to  the  creation  of  a  "stateioide  intelligence 
system  on  health  manpower  resources."    The  project  will  seek 
to  identify  all  activities  in  the  State  that  are  sources  of 
manpower  information,  suggest  more  critical  areas  of  need,  and, 
hopefully,  establish  the  basis  for  an  on-going  central  resource 
of  information  and  advice  on  health  manpower  to  local  health 
planning  activities. 

Both  the  lack  of  current  health  manpower  information  and 
any  existing  research  data  relative  to  future  health  manpower 
needs  seriously  impedes  health  manpower  education  program 
development.    Such  research,  particularly  as  manpower  needs 
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relate  to  comprehensive  health  planning  activities  In  the  State, 
Is  vitally  necessary  for  future  program  considerations. 

Reconanendation  14 
The  Wisconsin  Vocational^  Technical  and  Adult  Education  system,  in 
concert  with  professional  and  regulatory  groups,  should  formulate  admission 
policies  and  provisions  for  credit  or  advanced  standing  which  would 
facilitate  the  continued  health  occupation  education  of  exmedtca 
returning  from  the  military^ 

Recommendation  15 

That  the  secondary  school  programs  in  the  health  occupations  areas  be 
expanded  and  directed  toward  exploring  student  vocational  interests 
and  abilities  as  they  relate  to  health  fields^ 

Statement;    Since  the  majority  of  health  fields  require  much 
greater  in-depth  training  than  it  is  currently  possible  to  offer 
in  Wisconsin  high  schools;  and  since  most  clinical  experiences 
for  high  school  students  are  limited  because  of  age  requirements » 
it  would  appear  that  high  school  programs  in  health  occupations 
should  be  of  a  survey  nature ,  a  broad  introduction  to  the 
various  opportunities  available  in  health  careers.  Such 
programs  can  best  meet  the  students*  needs  by  recruiting 
young  people  into  post-^high  school  training  in  health  fields 
following  their  graduation. 
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APPENDIX  A 


SELECTED  HEALTH  OCCUPATIONS  PROGRAMS 


Program  Title:    DENTAL  ASSISTANT 


Course  Length:    9  Months  (Diploma) 


D,0,T,  Code:  079,378 


Job  Description:    Dental  Assistants  work  for  an  individual  dentist  or 
two  or  more  dentists  sharing  the  same  premises.    They  greet  patients 
when  they  arrive,  make  them  comfortable,  prepare  them  for  examination 
or  treatment  and  give  chair-side  assistance  to  the  dentist. 

Typical  Course  of  Study: 

First  Semester  Second  Semester 

Dental  Anatomy  and  Related  Dental  Laboratory  Procedures 


Typewriting  I 
Communication  Skills  I 

Education  and  Other  Requirements:    Be  a  high  school  graduate  or  have 
equivalency  certificate  (preferably);  have  personal  characteristics 
suitable  for  public  contact  work  in  regard  to  dress  and  personal  hygiene; 
be  able  to  type;  have  a  pleasant  telephone  voice;  be  a  graduate  of  an 
approved  course  for  Dental  Assistants  (preferably). 


Program  Title:    DENTAL  HYGIENIST 

Course  Length:    18  Months  (Associate  Degree)         D.O.T.  Code:  078,368 

Job  Description:    Dental  Hygienists  clean  patients*  teeth,  administer 
prescribed  medicaments,  take  and  develop  X-rays,  sterilize  instruments, 
and  act  as  chair-side  assistant  to  the  dentist. 


Laboratory  Procedures 
Dental  Theory  I 
Dental  Therapeutics  I 
Chairside  Techniques  I 
Body  Structure 
Professional  Orientation  for 


Dental  Theory  II 
Dental  Therapeutics  II 
Chairside  Techniques  II 
Dental  Practice  Administration 
Related  Accounting 
Psychology  of  Human  Relations 
Communication  Skills  II 


Dental  Auxiliaries 
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Typical  Course  ot  Study: 
First  Year 

English  Composition  I 
Chemistry 

Anatomy  and  Physiology 
Dental  Anatomy 
Orientation  to  Dental  Care 


Englian  Composition  II 

Clinical  Dental  Hygiene  I 

Dental  Materials  and  Technology 

Pathology 

Microbiology 

Nutrition 


Second  Year 
Sociology  I 

Histology  and  Embryology 
Emergency  and  Surgical  Procedures 
Pharmacology 

Clinical  Dental  Hygiene  II 
Economics 

Introducuion  to  Psychology 
Hygiene 

Clinical  Dental  Hygiene  III 
Social  Aspects  of  Dental  Hygiene 
Speech 

Dentcl  Practice  Administration 


Program  Title:  DENTAL  LABORATORY  ASSISTANT 
Course  Length:    18  Months  (Associate  Degree) 


D.O^T*  Code:    712, 381 


Job  Description:    Dental  Laboratory  Assistants  construct  and  repair 
dentures  and  dental  appliances  such  as  teeth,  crowns,  or  bridges  accord- 
ing to  prescriptions  and  impressions  furnished  by  a  dentist. 


Typical  Course  of  Study: 
First  Year 

Tooth  Structure  and  Carving 
Complete  Denture  Techniques  1 
Dental  Orientation  and  Terminology 
Communication  Skills  1 
Technical  Mathematics  1 
Fundamental  Science 
Complete  Denture  Techniques  2 
Partial  Denture  Techniques 
Science  of  Dental  Materials 
Communication  Skills  2 


Second  Year 

Crown  and  Bridge  Techniques  2 
Crown  and  Bridge  Techniques  3 
Dental  Metallurgy 
Dental  Ethics 

Psychology  of  Human  Relations 
American  Institutions 
Crovm  and  Bridge  Techniques  4 
Dental  Ceramics  and  Precision 

Attachments 
Legal  Aspects  and 

Professional  Relationships 
Problem  Clinic 
Physical  Education 
Business  and  Industrial  Relations 
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Program  Title:    INHALATION  THERAPIST 


Course  Length:    18  Months  (Associate  Degree)       D.O.T.  Code:  079.368 

Job  Description:    Inhalation  Iheraplsts  set  up  and  operate  various  types 
of  medical  gas  administration  equipment,  such  as  Iron  lungs,  oxygen 
tents,  resuscltators,  and  Incubators  to  administer  oxygen  and  other 
gases  to  patients. 


Typical  Course  of  Study: 
First  Year 

Orientation  to  Inhalation  Therapy 
Fundamentals  of  Inhalation  Therapy 
Communication  Skills  I 
Technical  Mathematics  I 
Anatomy  and  Physiology 
Psychology  of  Human  Relations 
Chemistry 

Communication  Skills  2 
Technical  Mathematics  2 
Microbiology 
Physical  Education 


Second  Year 

Pulmonary  Physiology 
Inhalation  Therapy  Applications 

and  Procedures  2 
Clinical  Inhalation  Therapy 

Experlt.ace8  2 
Technical  Science  1 
American  Institutions 
Inhalation  Therapy  Applications 

and  Procedures  3 
Clinical  Inhalation  Therapy 

Experiences  3 
Bacteriology  and  Pharmacology 
Basic  Economics 


Program  Title:    MEDICAL  ASSISTANT 

Course  Length:    9  Months  (Diploma)  D.O.T.  Code:  079.368-022 

Job  Description:    Medical  Assistants,  under  the  direction  of  physicians, 
assist  In  the  examination  and  treatment  of  patients. 

Typical  Course  of  Study: 


First  Semester 

Medical  Office  Practice 

and  Procedures  I 
Medical  Laboratory  Procedures  I 
Medical  Terminology  I 
Human  Body  In  Health  and  Disease  I 
Personal,  Vocational 

Relationships  I 
Related  Accounting 
Communication  Skills  I 


Second  Semester 

Medical  Office  Practice 

and.  Procedures  II 

Hedlcal  Laboratory  Procedures  II 

Medical  Terminology  II 

Human  Body  in  Health  and  Disease  II 

Personal,  Vocational 

Relationships  II 
Typewriting  II 

Communication  Skills  II 
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Prograo  Title:    MEDICAL  LABORATORY  ASSISTANT 


Course  Length:    12  Months  (Diploma) 


D.O.T«  Code:  073.381 


Job  Description:    Medical  Laboratory  Assistants  perform  routine  tests  in 
a  medical  laboratory,  under  the  direct  supervision  of  a  registered  medical 
technologist  and  pathologist  or  other  qualified  physician  for  use  in 
treatment  and  diagnosis  of  disease.    This  program  should  not  be  confused 
with  that  of  the  registered  medical  technologist. 

Typical  Course  of  Study: 


Fir 


^ster 


Second  Semester 


Laboratory  Procedures  lA 
Laboratory  Procedures  IIA 
Medical  Laboratory  Records  I 
Orientation  to  Para*Medical  I 
Terminology  I 
Elementary  Chemistry 


Laboratory  Procedures  IB 
Laboratory  Procedures  IIB 
Medical  Laboratory  Recordc  II 
Orientation  to  Para«MedicaI  II 
Terminology  II 
Body  Structure 


Summer  Session 

Laboratory  Procedures  IC 

Laboratory  Procedures  IIC 

Trends  and  Issues  in  Laboratory  Assisting 


Program  Title:    NURSING  TECHNICAL 

Course  Length:    18  Months  (Associate  Degree)    D.O.T.  Code:  075.378 

Job  Description:    An  associate  degree  nurse  assists  in  planning  of  nursing 
care,  gives  general  nursing  care  and  assists  in  the  evaluation  of  the 
nursing  care  given. 


Typical  Course  of  Study: 
First  Year 

Orientation  to  Nursing 
Nursing  Fundamentals 
English  1 

Anatomy  and  Physiology 

Microbiology 

Chemistry 

Nursing  in  Physical  and  Mental 

Illness  1 
English  2 

General  Psychology 


Second  Year 

Nursing  in  Physical  and 

Mental  Illness  2 
Nursing  in  Physical  and 

Mental  Illness  3 
Physical  Education 
Elements  of  Speech  1 
Maternal  and  Child  Health 
Maternal  and  Child  Health 
Professional  Trends 
Basic  Economics 


Summer  Session 

Introduction  to  Sociology 
Child  Psychology 
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Program  Title:    OCCUPATIONAL  THERAPY  ASSISTANT 


Course  Length:    9  Months  (Diploma) 


D.O.T.  Code;  079*368 


Job  Description:    Occupational  therapy  assistants  assist  In  the  rehabili- 
tation of  patients  through  the  use  of  supportive  or  maintenance  activities 
and  to  assist  In  providing  activities  such  as  arts  and  crafts* 

Typical  Course  of  Study: 


Job  Description:  Operating  Room  Assistants  assist  the  nursing  and  medical 
staff  before  and  during  an  operation. 


Program  Title:    WARD  CLERK 

Course  Length:    1  Semester  (18  Weeks  Diploma)     D.O.T.  Code:  219*388 

Job  Description:  Ward  Clerks  prepare  and  compile  records  In  hospital 
nursing  units  such  as  obstetrics,  pediatrics,  or  surgery* 

Typical  Course  of  Study: 

Communication  Skills 
Medical  Terminology 
Body  Structure 
Ward  Clerk  Procedures 
Applied  Psychology 


Program  Title:    OPIOMETRIC  ASSISTANT 
Course  Length:    9  Months  (Diploma) 

Job  Description:    Optometrlc  assistants  assist  In  making  tests  to  de* 
termlne  defects  in  vision,  prepare  and  fit  eyeglasses  or  contact  lenses, 
administer  corrective  eye  exercise  and  other  treatment  that  does  not 
require  drugs  or  surgery* 


Human  Relations 
Orientation  to  Growth 
and  Development 


Health  Concepts 

Supervised  Field  Experience 

in  Geriatrics  and  Psychiatry 


Program  Title:    OPERATING  ROOM  ASSISTANT 


Course  Length:    9  Months 


D.O*T.  Code:  079.378 
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Typical  Course  of  Study: 

First  Semester 

Conmunication  Skills  I 
Optoflietric  Accounting 
Filing 

Anatomy  and  Physiology 
Optonetrlc  Terminology 
Optometric  Assistant 
Typewriting 
General  Optics 
Dispensing  I 


Second  Semester 

Communication  Skills  II 
Personality  Development 
Dispensing  II 
Visual  Training 

Office  Practice  and  Procedures 
Optometric  Clinical  Procedures 
Optometric  Clinical  Experience 
Occular  Anatomy  and  Physiology 
Personal  and  Vocafional 
Relationships 


Program  Title:    PRACTICAL  NURSING 
Course  Length:    12  Months  (Diploma) 


D«0«T«  Code:  079.378 


Job  Description:  Practical  nurses  participate  in  the  nursing  care  of 
patients  under  the  supervision  of  a  {physician  or  registered  nurse« 


Typical  Course  of  Study: 

First  Semester 

Connunication  Principles  I 
Social  Behavior 
Foundation  to  Nursing  I 
Foundation  to  Nursing  II 
Nursing  Fundamentals 
Chronic-Aged  Hospital  9  weeks 
Orientation 


Second  Semester 

Care  of  Kothers  &  Infants 
Mental  Nursing 

Personal  &  Vocational  Relationships 
Medical  Surgical  Nursing  of 

All  Ages  I 
Medical  Surgical  Nursing  of 

All  Ages  II 
Medical  Surgical  Nursing  of 

All  Ages  III 
Child  Care 

Advanced  Medical  Surgical 
Nursing 
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APPENDIX  B 
LETTER  SENT  TO  WVTAE  DIRECTORS 


March  19,  1971 


Dear 

As  a  part  of  the  assessment  study  for  the  Wisconsin  Advisory  Council 
on  Vocational  and  Technical  Education,  we  are  looking  into  the  allied  health 
occupations.    It  is  the  belief  of  at  least  some  members  of  the  Advisory 
Council  that  programs  in  this  field  should  be  greatly  expanded*  While 
there  have  been  several  manpower  studies,  they  appear  to  have  some  short- 
comings, particularly  in  that  some  have  considered  the  needs  of  the  State 
as  a  whole  but  have  not  reflected  geographical  needs.    Others  may  reflect 
a  degree  of  protectiveness  of  a  professional  group.    However,  two  things 
seem  to  be  clear:    (1)  the  health  manpower  needs  in  a  number  of  the  allied 
health  occupations  are  not  being  met  and  (2)  it  takes  great  energy  and 
commitment  on  the  part  of  a  District  to  expand  programs  in  this  area. 

It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  our  assessment  to  conduct  an  independent 
manpower  needs  study;  however,  we  hope  to  synthesis^e  studies  available.  We 
also  hope  to  determine  what  restraints  or  problems  are  encountered  in  ex- 
panding programs. 

The  enclosed  questionnaire  is  meant  to  be  open-ended,  so  please 
provide  us  with  any  thoughts  you  have  on  the  subject.    Individual  responses 
will  be  used  only  by  our  survey  staff,  so  please  feel  free  to  be  completely 
candid  in  your  remarks. 

Your  helpfulness  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 

Sincerely  yours. 


M"^  le  E.  Strong 
Chairman 

Department  of  Educational  Administration 
MES:smm 
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Please  answer  the  following  questions  concerning  the  field  of  allied 
health  occupations  in  as  great  a  detail  as  possible-    Include  copies  of 
any  recent  studies  concerning  health  occupations  manpower  needs  in  your 
area.    Feel  free  to  add  other  information  not  celled  for  in  this  question- 
naire which  you  believe  would  be  helpful  to  the  Advisory  Council's  assess- 
ment. 


What  information  do  you  have  as  to  recent  studies  and  actual  numbers 
determined  for  health  manpower  needs  in  your  area? 


2. 


What  programs  for  training  allied  health  occupation  personnel  are 
currently  being  offered  by  the  vocational  schools  in  your  districts 


Program 


Enrollment 


What  is  the  ratio  between  the  number  of  students  applying  for  admission 
into  health  occupation  training  programs  in  your  schools  and  the  number 
of  students  accepted  for  training  in  those  programs?    (Please  indicate 
the  ratio  for  each  program.) 
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What  criteria  is  used  for  selection? 


What  new  programs  in  the  field  of  health  occupations  do  you  feel 
should  be  developed  by  the  vocational  school  (or  schools)  of  you 
district? 


What  present  programs  should  be  expanded? 


What  other  agencies  (hospitals,  private  schools,  university  extensions, 
or  colleges)  now  offer  training  for  health  occupations  in  your  area? 
(Please  indicate  the  types  of  programs  and  approximate  numbers  of 
students  concerned.) 


What  are  the  major  deterents  to  developing  and/or  expanding  health 
occupation  training  programs  in  the  vocational  schobls  of  your  district 
Be  specific. 


If  you  have  allied  health  programs,  what  were  the  most  difficult 
problecis  in  developing  the  programs.    Be  specific. 
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Are  you  considering  starting  new  programs?  Yes 
(a)    For  what  occupation   


No 


(b)    Have  you  made  application  to  the  State  Board  of  Vocational, 
Technical  and  Adult  Education? 


What  assistance  and/or  encouragement  have  you  received  from: 

(1)  The  State  Board  of  Vocational  Education  Staff, 

(2)  The  State  Board  of  Nursing  or  appropriate  regulator  agency, 

(3)  Professional  groups. 

What  types  of  restraints  have  you  faced,  if  any? 


What  is  your  placement  record  of  your  Health  Occupations  graduates? 


In  what  allied  health  areas  do  you  believe  additional  graduates 
could  be  placed? 
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I .  SUMMARY 


Traditionally,  there  has  been  an  overlapping  of  subject 
matter  and  skill  development  in  business  education  courses 
and  as  a  result,  students  have  failed  to  get  a  realistic 
approach  in  their  occupational  preparation.     Through  a  plann- 
ed block  of  time,  it  is  now  possible  to  integrate  instruction 
and  work  experience  and  to  teach  the  required  office  skills 
and  knowledges  simultaneously. 

The  purpose  of  APEX,   the  American  Paper  Exporters  Associ- 
ation, is  to  create  a  situation  which  would  help  the  instructor 
to  correlate  the  teaching  of  skills  and  knowledges  with  work 
experience  in  a  realistic  setting.     Through  this  project  the 
classroom,  which  has  been  transformed  into  an  office,  is  sup- 
plied with  the  input  materials  that  make  it  possible  for 
students  to  function  as  employees  in  an  office  type  situation. 
The  office  is  supervised  by  the  instructor  who  acts  as  office 
manager.     All  activities  and  operations  of  the  business  are 
explained  in  the  Office  Manager's  Guide,  which  is  the  heart 
of  the  program  as  it  contains  suggestions  and  detailed  proce- 
dures for  implementing  the  project.     Although  APEX  is  basical- 
ly designed  for  a  class  of  twenty  students,  on  a  planned  block 
of  time  for  three  consecutive  hours,  five  days  a  week,  it  is 
possible  to  have  a  smooth  operation  with  as  few  as  eight  stu- 
dents by  omitting  the  positions  of  design  and  copy  clerks. 

The  three  divisions  of  APEX  are  the  Statistical  Division, 
the  Information  Services  Division,  and  the  Office  Services 
Division.     These  divisions  can  be  staffed  with  almost  any 
number  of  employees,  or  the  instructor  may  wish  to  omit  one 
or  two  divisions.     The  instructor  has  maximum  freedom  in  im- 
plementing the  program  to  meet  his  needs. 

The  program  is  organized  into  thirty-six  "modules"  or 
weeks  of  instruction  which  correspond  with  the  number  of  weeks 
in  the  regular  school  year.     However,  depending  on  the  amount 
of  time  available,  and  the  number  of  students  and  their  abil- 
ity, the  instructor  may  increase  or  decrease  the  work  load  or 
allow  a  time  longer  or  shorter  than  one  week  to  complete  the 
activities  of  a  module.     Therefore,  a  module  may  refer  to  one 
week,  ten  days,  two  weeks  or  any  period  of  time  that  the  in- 
structor may  feel  is  practical.     However,  a  numerical  sequence 
should  be  followed  throughout  the  year  regardless  of  the  num- 
ber of  modules  completed. 
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There  are  three  phases  of  progression:     (1)  tht  orien- 
tation period;    (2)  the  transition  period;  and  (3)  the  siiuu 
lation  period.     The  first  phase  or  the  orientation  period  is 
the  time  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  when  students  will 
receive  instruction  on  the  machines  they  will  be  using  in 
the  project  and  begin  preparation  of  mill  reports  which  are 
part  of  the  input  materials  used  during  simulation.  The 
second  phase  of  the  transition  period  is  the  next  block  of 
time  during  which  the  classroom  is  transformed  into  an  office, 
students  apply  for  a  job,  and  continue  preparation  of  mill 
reports.     There  are  nine  transition  units  supported  by  over- 
head transparencies  which  enable  the  instructor  (office  mana- 
ger) to  prepare  the  students  for  their  new  roles  as  employees. 
The  third  phase  or  the  simulation  period  begins  as  soon  as 
students  have  completed  their  interviews.    At  this  time,  em- 
ployees are  placed  in  one  of  the  following  ten-entry  level 
positions:     mail  clerk,  file  clerk,  billing  clerk,  regional 
clerk,  copy  clerk,  design  clerk,  machine  operator,  reception- 
ist, payroll  clerk,  and  typist.     The  students  remain  in  these 
positions  for  approximately  four  weeks  after  which  they  are 
promoted  to  another  job.     However,  depending  on  the  ability 
of  the  student,  it  is  possible  for  him  to  remain  in  the  same 
position.    As  students  are  rotated  to  new  positions,  they 
get  the  opportunity  to  train  the  employees  who  replace  them 
as  a  prerequisite  for  promotion. 

Because  of  the  realistic  materials  used  in  this  project, 
it  is  an  exciting  and  challenging  means  of  presenting  the 
skills,  knowledges  and  attitudes  necessary  for  preparing 
students  for  various  occupations. 


II.  INTRODUCTION 


Traditionally,  business  education  courses  offer  a  variety 
of  skills  as  well  as  knowledge  of  communications,  human  rela- 
tions, and  organizational  techniques.     However,  many  of  these 
courses  have  failed  to  provide  realistic  training  for  occupa- 
tional preparation.     There  is  a  lack  of  integrated  instruction- 
al materials  available  for  the  three-hour  block  to  help  bridge 
the  gap  between  classroom  instruction  and  actual  situations. 
The  structure  of  most  materials  presently  used  do  not  illus- 
trate to  the  student  the  relationship  of  his  job  to  other  jobs. 
In  addition,  most  materials  which  are  now  available,  do  not 
allow  the  student  to  progress  at  his  own  rate. 

Therefore,  as  a  result  of  a  presentation  by  a  representa- 
tive of  the  3-M  Company  at  a  Business  and  Office  Teacher  Con- 
ference at  Cedar  Lakes,  and  a  desire  to  field  test,  the  APEX 
project  was  used  during  the  1971-72  school  term  in  a  Senior 
Clerical  Block  at  the  Mercer  County  Vocational  Technical  Center. 
This  project  is  based  on  tri:e-to-lif e  and  businesslike  input 
materials  as  well  as  sound  educational  principles. 
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statement  of  the  Problem 


It  was  the  purpose  of  this  project  (1)  to  provide  an 
opportunity  to  integrate  instruction  and  work  experience, 
and  to  teach  the  required  skills  and  knowledges  simultaneous- 
ly;   (2)  to  provide  a  setting  which  allows  for  individualized 
instruction  by  allowing  the  -Student  to  move  from  one  position 
to  another  on  the  basis  of  his  own  ability;    (3)   to  provide 
experiences  in  which  the  student  learns  the  relationship  of 
his  job  to  others;    (4)   to  provide  experiences  in  which  the 
student  learns  the  basic  responsibilities  employees  assume 
when  accepting  employment;  and   (5)  to  provide  the  student 
the  opportunity  to  take  an  active  part  in  training  other  em- 
ployees as  a  prerequisite  for  promotion. 


III.  METHOD 


APEX  7.'he  American  Paper  Exporters  Association  is  an 

association  modeled  after  a  real  service  organization  promo- 
ting the  interests  of  the  United  States  Paper  Industry,  with 
the  instructor  acting  as  office  manager.     He  supervises  three 
divisions  each  staffed  by  students  referred  to  as  employees 
throughout  the  course.     The  program  is  basically  designed  for 
as  many  as  twenty  students  and  as  few  as  ten  for  a  three-hour 
block  of  time,  five  days  a  week.     However,  due  to  a  limited 
number  of  students,  the  project  began  with  eight  students,  and 
completed  with  six. 

There  are  ten-entry  level  positions,  but  it  was  necessary 
to  eliminate  the  positions  of  design  and  copy  clerks  during 
the  first  semester  and  then  to  combine  some  positions  during 
the  second  semester  as  two  students  had  to  make  schedule 
changes.     The  program  is  flexible  enough  to  permit  whatever 
combination  of  jobs  the  instructor  feels  is  workable. 

APEX  is  set  up  in  thirty-six  "modules"  or  weeks  of  in- 
struction, corresponding  to  the  regular  school  year,  each 
involving  a  number  of  tasks  and  activities  to  be  performed. 
However,  since  the  number  of  office  personnel  was  much  smaller, 
and  the  project  did  not  begin  until  the  second  six  weeks  of 
school,  all  modules  were  not  completed  after  completion  of  the 
fourth  module,  most  of  the  "weeks"  follow  the  same  basic  pat- 
tern.    Depending  upon  the  amount  of  time  available,  the  num- 
ber of  students  and  their  ability,  the  instructor  may  increase 
or  de^-  ^ase  the  work  load  or  allow  a  time  longer  or  shorter 
than  V-     week  to  complete  the  activities  of  a  module.    A  mod- 
ule reters  to  one  week,  ten  days,  two  weeks  or  any  period  of 
time  the  instructor  feels  is  needed.     The  instructor  has  max- 
imum freedom  in  carrying  out  the  activities  of  the  project. 
However,  for  the  best  results  a  numerical  sequence  should  be 
maintained  throughout  the  year  at  least  until  after  comple- 
tion of  the  sixteenth  module. 
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There  are  three  phases  of  progression  in  carrying  out 
the  activities  of  the  project:  (1)  the  orientation  period 
(2)  the  transition  period  and  (3)  the  simulation  period. 

The  first  phase  or  the  orientation  period  is  the  block 
of  time  at  the  beginning  of  the  project  when  students  receive 
instruction  on  the  office  machines  they  will  be  using  through- 
out the  simulation.     Since  instruction  on  machines  had  begun 
before  the  initiation  of  the  project,  I  spent  approximately 
two  weeks  here.     However,  the  instructor  may  spend  from  two 
to  six  weeks  depending  on  what  he  feels  is  necessary  for  his 
particular  class.     During  this  time,  students  also  can  begin 
preparing  "mill  reports"  which  will  be  part  of  the  input 
materials  during  the  simulation  period.     The  instructor  will 
need  to  study  the  Office  Manager's  Guide  and  review  all  the 
materials  in  order  to  organize  and  prepare  for  operation. 

The  purpose  of  the  second  phase  or  the  transition  period, 
which  is  approximately  two  weeks  in  length,  is  to  familiarize 
students  with  the  policies  and  procedures  of  APEX,  to  prepare 
them  for  making  application  for  the  job  of  their  choice,  the 
interview,  and  placement.     There  are  nine  transition  units 
supported  by  overhead  transparencies  which  the  instructor 
uses  to  facilitate  the  transition  from  classroom  to  office 
Through  the  visuals,  the  instructor  is  able  to  introduce  the 
students  to  the  history,  the  goals,  the  policies  and  the  pro- 
cedures of  APEX.    After  each  day's  presentation  of  these 
materials,  some  of  the  students,  now  referred  to  as  applicants, 
continued  to  prepare  mill  reports  while  others  were  being 
interviewed.     During  this  time,  students  also  composed  and 
wrote  letters  for  subscriptions  to  trade  magazines  and  free 
materials  pertaining  to  the  paper  industry  to  be  used  in  the 
resource  library. 

After  all  applicants  were  interviewed  and  placed  and  mill 
reports  were  completed  for  the  first  thirty  weeks,  the  employ- 
ees were  prepared  for  their  first  day  on  the  job.     Through  the 
use  of  the  transparencies  they  were  given  an  outline  of  . he 
first  day's  activities.     At  this  time,  all  employees  completed 
such  personnel  forms  as  withholding  exemption  certificates, 
insurance  forms,  parking  permits,  time  cards,  etc.     In  addition, 
each  employee  was  presented  hi:,  own  Employees  Handbook  which 
spells  out  what  is  expected  of  an  employee  in  terms  of  perform- 
ance, office  procedures,  personal  conduct,  efficiency  and 
resourcefulness.     The  handbook  also  contains  a  description 
of  each  job  with  step-by-step  procedures  which  each  employee 
IS  to  apply  m  carrying  out  the  responsibilities  and  duties 
connected  with  the  position  to  which  .-e  has  been  assigned. 

The  third  phase  or  the  simulation  period  begins  after 
placement  of  the  employees  in  one  of  the  ten-entry  level 
positions.     As  stated  previously,  it  was  necessary  at  the 
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beginning  of  this  project  to  eliminate  the  positions  of  de- 
sign and  copy  clerks,  and  finally  to  combine  some  positions 
in  completing  the  project. 

In  order  to  implement  these  three  phases  of  the  program, 
the  instructor  must  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  Office 
Manager's  Guide  which  outlines  suggestions  and  procedures 
to  be  followed  in  carrying  out  the  operations  of  APEX.  At 
the  end  of  the  first  month's  operations,  all  employees  are 
rotated  to  another  position  where  they  remain  until  the  end 
of  the  second  month  and  so  on.     Each  employee  has  the  respon- 
sibility of  training  the  new  employee  who  takes  his  position, 
thereby  learning  that  training  other  employees  is  a  prerequi- 
site for  promotion. 

For  each  week  or  module,  the  following  input  materials 
are  needed  regardless  of  the  time  assigned:     one  mail  input 
envelope;  fifty  mill  reports  previously  prepared;  one  meeting 
unit;  one  critical  incident;  and  part  of  one  special  project. 

The  mail  input  envelopes  each  contain  about  thirty-five 
pieces  of  incoming  mail  so  that  the  office  manager  can  place 
an  average  of  seven  letters  in  the  incoming  mail  each  day. 
The  letters  are  divided  into  groups  with  suggested  replies 
given  in  the  Office  Manager's  Guide.     Letters  coded  "D"  re- 
quire the  office  manager  to  dictate  a  suggested  reply  to  be 
transcribed  on  the  transcribing  unit.     Letters  coded  "C" 
indicates  that  the  replies  may  be  composed  by  the  employee. 
However,  a  few  basic  directions  were  usually  outlined  by  the 
instructor  on  all  letters.     Letters  coded  "R"  indicate  that 
some  research  must  be  done  by  the  employee  handling  this 
letter,  and  requires  him  to  use  information  from  the  Master's 
Book  which  contains  samples  of  all  office  forms,  information 
for  mill  reports  and  materials  for  research. 

Another  of  tho  input  materials  are  the  mill  reports 
which  serve  as  the  basis  for  most  of  the  publications  of  APEX. 
Fifty  mill  reports  are  distributed  to  the  regional  clerk  or 
clerks  who  compile  the  information  on  the  appropriate  work- 
sheets.    These  worksheets  are  reproduced  and  the  results 
mailed  to  all  member  mills  with  a  cover  latter.     This  activ- 
ity gives  the  employees  experience  in  addressing  form  letters, 
addressing  envelopes  and  handling  bulk  mailing. 

The  next  group  of  input  materials  are  the  thirty  meeting 
units  which  deal  with  a  variety  of  topics.     Each  of  these  units 
is  in  a  separate  folder  with  transparencies  and  background 
information  which  deal  with  the  development  of  skills,  know- 
ledges, and  attitudes.     Sometime  during  the  week,  either  at 
the  beginning  or  the  end  preferably,  a  staff  meeting  will  be 
held.     The  Office  Manager's  Guide  suggests  that  the  meeting 
will  be  held  on  Tuesday's,  and  this  is  the  day  that  meetings 
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were  usually  scheduled.     The  first  few  meetings  may  be  con- 
ducted by  the  office  manager  with  each  employee  thereafter 
being  responsible  for  at  least  one  meeting.     However,  with 
the  small  group  of  students  in  the  project  it  found  that 
after  a  few  presentations  by  students,  it  worked  better  if 
the  instructor  conducted  the  meetings  with  assistance  if 
needed  from  the  staff. 

Another  of  the  materials  for  input  are  the  fifty -two 
critical  incidents  which  can  be  scheduled  at  any  time  the 
instructor  feels  there  is  a  suitable  situation.    For  example, 
the  incidents  regardinQ  checks  for  the  wrong  amount,  etc. 
were  coded  on  each  letter  to  which  it  pertained. 

In  addition  to  the  other  materials  described,  the  office 
manager  may,  at  any  time,  begin  a  special  project.  Suggestions 
for  completing  each  phase  of  the  project  accompany  it.  The 
office  manager  may  give  the  responsibility  of  the  project  to 
one  employee  or  several  if  he  feels  it  is  necessary.  These 
projects  can  be  worked  into  the  schedule  when  one  employee's 
work  load  may  be  lighter  than  others  or  when  some  employees 
are  able  to  produce  at  a  faster  rate  of  speed  than  others. 
There  are  also  a  series  of  mini  projects  which  may  be  assign- 
ed to  individual  employees. 

A  necessary  part  of  any  program  is  the  evaluation.  Any 
instructor  who  attempts  this  project  will  have  questions 
regarding  evaluation.     However,  each  instructor  will  basically 
have  to  determine  how  he  will  evaluate  the  performance  of  his 
employees.    All  work  that  went  out  of  our  office  had  to  be 
mailable.    As  the  instructor  signed  each  letter  she  simply 
recorded  a  grade  on  a  chart  beside  each  employee's  name. 
Because  of  the  great  amount  of  correspondence  going  out  of 
the  office,  it  was  extremely  easy  to  get  a  great  number  of 
grades.     In  addition,  a  special  evaluation  sheet  is  provided 
to  rate  the  performance  of  each  employee.    At  the  end  of  the 
course,  each  employee  was  ask  to  honestly  evaluate  the  pro- 
gram.    These  evaluations  are  included  in  the  Appendix. 


IV.  RESULTS 

It  is  felt  that  APEX  is  an  exciting  and  challenging  way 
of  teaching  the  Clerical  Block,  and  as  a  result,  the  follow- 
ing were  accomplished: 

A.  Students  were  more  serious  about  their  work  because 
they  were  working  in  an  office  type  situation 

B.  Most  students  became  much  better  typists  and  proof- 
readers 
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C,     students  became  more  efficient  in  planning  the  use 
of  their  time  and  learned  to  organize  the  materials 
for  each  job  more  effectively 

Students  learned  that  in  an  office  everyone  must  do 
their  part,  and  they  expressed  more  concern  for 
other  people • s  feelings 

E.     Students  learned  to  accept  responsibility  for  a  par- 
ticular job  and  had  sense  of  satisfaction  and  accomp- 
lishment in  carrying  out  that  task 

P.     Some  of  the  students  changed  their  attit  de  in  a 
positive  manner  toward  certain  areas  of  work  as  a 
result  of  working  for  APEX;  whereas  before  they  had 
expressed  a  negative  attitude 


V.  CONCLUSIONS 


In  my  opinion,  the  strujture  of  the  APEX  Project  permits 
the  following: 

A.  The  classroom  can  be  transformed  into  an  office  type 
situation 

B.  Students  are  given  the  opportunity  to  see  the  rela- 
tionship of  their  jobs  to  otner  employees  jobs 

C.  The  instructor  may  allow  students  to  move  from  one 
position  to  another  on  the  basis  of  his  ability 
because  the  structure  is  very  flexible 

D.  Students  are  given  the  opportunity  to  learn  the  re- 
sponsibility that  employees  assume  when  they  accept 
e  yloyment 

E.  Students  are  given  the  opportunity  to  take  an  active 
part  in  training  other  employees  as  a  prerequisite 
for  promotion 

F.  Students  learn  to  work  under  press^7-e  and  meet  dead- 
lines 

G.  The  instructor  has  a  great  deal  of  freedom  in  imple- 
menting the  program  because  of  the  variety  of  input 
materials 

H.  The  program  brings  realism  into  the  instruction  be- 
cause the  materials  used  are  based  on  real  data  from 
actual  paper  mills  throughout  the  United  States, 
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VI .  RECOMMENDATIONS 


A.     The  Project  should  not  be  used  with  fewer  than  eiqht  stu- 
dents ^ 


B. 


The  instructor  should  have  about  a  month  before  beginnina 
the  project  to  do  the  following: 

1.  Study  the  Office  Manager's  Guide  to  familiarize 
himself  with  the  program 

2.  Dictate  belts  for  letters  coded  "D" 

3.  Set  up  rotation  f.chedules  and  prepare  the 
calendar  of  duties  and  responsibilities  for 
first  few  weeks  of  operation 

4.  Collect  materials  for  setting  up  files 


5. 


Prepare  rough  drafts  of  letters  to  be  typed 
by  employees  in  writing  for  free  materials 


6.     Review  meeting  units  to  decide  what  other 

materials  need  to  be  brought  in  and  determine 

what  order  the  meetings  should  be  presented, 
particularly  if  it  will  be  impossible  to  com- 
plete all  thirty  meetings 


VII.     SUPPLEM'^'NTAt  Y  AND  APPENDIX  MATERIALS 
A.  Glossary 

1.  APEX — American  Paper  Exporters  Association,  a  ficti- 
tious business  organization  which  serves  as  the  means 
for  the  simulation. 

2.  Master's  Book — contains  a  number  of  removable  forms 
which  can  be  duplicated  as  the  need  arises.     It  also 
includes  information  for  mill  reports  and  materials 
for  research. 

3.  Mill  Reports— form  the  basis  for  most  of  the  publica- 
tions of  APEX. 

4.  Office  Manager's  Guide— Serves  as  the  heart  of  the 
program  as  it  explains  what  APEX  is,  what  it  does, 
how  it  is  to  be  organized,  and  how  the  instructor  can 
implement  the  project. 

5.  The  orientation  period — a  period  of  time  from  two  to 
six  weeks  during  which  students  have  an  opportunity  to 
learn  the  basic  skills  related  to  the  office  machines 
they  will  use  during  the  simulation. 
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6.  The  transition  period — the  period  of  time  approximate- 
ly two  weeks  in  length  during  which  students  are  pre-^ 
pared  for  their  roles  as  employees  and  the  classroom 
is  changed  into  an  office, 

7.  The  simulation  period — the  period  of  time  during 
which  the  class  operates  as  an  crfice  with  the  in- 
structor as  office  manager  and  the  students  as 
employees. 

8.  Module — is  used  interchangeably  with  "week",  but  the 
instructor  may  assign  any  time  value  to  a  module  that 
he  feels  is  necessary  to  carry  out  the  activities  of 
the  of fire. 

Student  Evaluations 

1«     Student  Number  One-I  feel  that  our  working  for  Apex 
has  been  a  great  experience  and  it  is  something  that 
we  will  always  remember,  and  I  value  it  deeply. 

It  took  a  lot  of  hard  work  and  determination  but  I 
really  feel  it  was  worth  it.     Not  only  did  we  get  to 
try  something  new,  to  see  if  we  like  it,  but  while 
we  worked  for  Apex,  we  learned  many  things — a  lot 
more  than  we  would  have  if  we  hadn't  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  work  for  Apex,  like  only  reading  about  the 
differ ant  positions  and  how  the  company  operates. 

Our  class,  as  a  whole,  worked  together  and  helped 
each  other  out  when  one  of  us  had  more  than  we  could 
do.     When  one  of  us  was  ill  and  couldn't  make  it,  all 
the  others  would  pitch  in  and  do  her  job  for  her  with- 
out too  much  fuss.     I  think  we  really  got  a  chance 
to  understand  one  another  and  to  share  our  feelings. 

I  feel  that  since  I  have  been  working  for  Apex,  I 
have  become  more  aware  of  things  and  other  people's 
feelings  more  than  I  used  to  be.    Also,  I  feel  that 
I  had  a  responsibility  and  it  was  nice  to  know  that 
the  others  depended  on  you. 

If  you  plan  on  getting  a  job  after  you  graduate.  Apex 
is  a  good  way  to  get  all  the  training  that  you  will 
need  for  a  bright  and  successful  future. 

2«     Student  Number  Two — I  liked  working  at  Apex  because 
it  v;as  interesting,  different,  challenging,  and  even 
trying  at  times. 

Things  that  made  the  jobs  interesting  were  changing 
jobs  about  every  four  weeks,  then  there  wasn't  a 
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slump  in  the  jobs.     AlsOr  changing  jobs  gave  you  an 
idea  of  what  each  one  in  the  office  does  and  is  re- 
sponsible for.     Each  day  seemed  different  and  this 
way  things  weren't  so  boring  and  routine. 

The  challenging  parts  were  some  of  the  jobs.     If  you 
didn't  really  like  a  job,  it  was  a  challenge  to  be- 
gin with  to  try  and  do  the  best  job  possible,  or  at 
least  it  was  for  me. 

The  trying  times  were  when  we  had  to  work  extra  hard 
to  finish  all  the  mail  for  that  particular  week, 
sometimes  the  jobs  were  a  little  trying,  but  we  always 
survived.    Then,  when  some  or  one  of  the  employees 
were  absent,  we  always  took  on  their  job  and  were 
willing  to  do  this  even  though  it  meant  working 
extra . 

I  think  it  has  helped  our  relationship  between  the 
other  employees.     Sometimes  when  someone  had  a  lot 
of  things  to  dc  and  one  of  us  were  finished,  we 
always  helped  each  other.    Also  some  of  the  employees 
held  two  jobs  and  didn't  mind  doing  this.    Maybe  we 
weren't  always  willing  to  do  our  jobs  but  we  did  it 
anyway . 

Some  of  the  jobs  I  really  like  were  filing  and  typing 
but  the  rest  were  important  too.     So,  I  think  the 
Apex  business  was  very  good  for  us.     I  suppose  if  we 
had  stayed  with  the  books  we  would  have  just  talked 
about  what  goes  on  in  an  office,  but  this  way  v;e 
actually  did  the  things  that  help  to  keep  an  office 
going. 

I  suppose  my  challenge  was  doing  a  job  I  didn't 
really  like  and  I  guess  I  learned  to  do  this,  so  if 
I  learned  to  do  this  much  it  must  have  been  good. 

Student  Number  Three — I  think  that  Apex  was  a  very 
good  project  because  it  showed  you  all  about  how  to 
work  in  a  business.     I  liked  all  of  the  jobs  that  I 
held  at  Apex,  but  I  really  didn't  care  too  much  for 
Typist.     But,  really  being  the  Typist  has  helped  me 
to  type  much  better.     I  guess  the  job  I  liked  most 
was  the  Regional  Clerk.     I  think  that  the  jobs  we 
have  learned  to  do  would  help  anyone  who  intends  to 
get  a  job  after  their  graduation  and  for  the  ones 
v^ho  may  have  to  work  and  don't  think  they  are  going 
too. 

The  thing  that  I  did  not  like  about  Apex  this  year 
was  the  fact  that  we  didn't  have  enough  employees  and 
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everyone  else  had  to  eitner  do  two  jobs,  or  had  to 
do  other  things  not  pertaining  their  own  job. 

Student  Number  Four — I  like  Apex  because  it  is  in- 
teresting to  learn  all  of  the  different  types  of 
jobs.     The  jobs  I  liked  best  were  file  clerk  and 
machine  operator.     Working  for  Apex  helps  you  to 
learn  how  to  get  along  with  other  people  in  the 
office. 

There  really  isn't  anything  that  I  didn't  like  ex- 
cept the  job  of  typist/  but  it  grows  on  you.  In 
other  words,  I  liked  working  for  Apex  and  think  it 
was  a  great  experience. 

Student  Number  Five — I  think  this  program  is  good 
because  it  teaches  you  what  to  expect  on  a  real  job 
and  gives  you  the  experience  to  get  a  job.     In  the 
jobs  I  have  held,  I  have  learned  to  file  properly, 
to  use  machines  effectively,  to  sort  mail  and  to 
bill  people  ^?ho  owe  the  company. 

Apex  has  helped  me  in  my  relationship  with  the 
employees  of  the  company  and  has  improved  my  outlook 
on  life.     It  helped  me  realize  that  this  world  is 
going  to  be  tough  when  I  get  out  on  my  own. 

There  is  only  one  job  I  didn't  care  too  much  about 
and  that  was  typist.     I  would  rather  have  been 
machine  operator  or  regional  clerk  because  I  like  to 
wor^c  with  machines  and  use  my  hands.     The  only  thing 
wrong  with  this  program  was  that  we  didn't  have 
enough  people  to  hold  the  jobs  and  we  had  to  double 
up. 

Student  Number  Six — I  think  this  program  is  a  good 
experience  for  you  if  you  are  going  to  got  a  job  in 
an  office.     I  especially  liked  the  jobs  of  payroll 
clerk  and  regional  clerk  but  at  first  I  didn't  like 
the  job  of  typist.     But  after  awhile,  I  got  use  to 
it  and  didn't  really  mind  it.     In  fact,  I  became 
more  accurate  and  learned  to  compose  letters  on  my 
own. 
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PREFACE 


H^?hXaSo\Tpr*S^f:°J:^^^         ,^«n  until  present. 
J*ich  was  inspired  by  Mrs!^Uy  M^!S°^?^r'c'°°P'^«*i^«  effort 
Occupations,  Arizona  State  DecStL^f^  Si    ****  Supervisor,  Health 
Vocational  Education.         ^^^^^^^^it  of  Education,  Division  of 

•nhanct ?L'^L:Sis1  oJ'SSJ'eltntI  lll/^'''^  ^«  ^  ^^^o^t  to 
Jobs  in  the  health  field  kri  HsSd  Perfonnance  of 

agencies.    Agencies  which^ate"ioin!^        ^J?"*  sponsoring 
on  a  buy-in^basis  are  those  lSted  oftS%f^r  ''^  ^""^^^^^^  clients 
agencies.  '  ^^^^^'^  °«  the  front  cover  as  participating 

WvisL*  orJo'^StM'Je^liJ^  a'!::  fhTL^^^^^^r*  °^  ^^^^^-^ 
Nursing  to  explore  the  feasibil  ?fJ     f    Arizona  State  Board  of 
the  concepts  of  a  cere  cuSicSuf  iTj^'Vi^.^^^^  °^  implementing 
\«vel  to  PracticaJ^urS  Uv^  r  ST 

approach  to^icltion  Si^J  !  ,  ^^^^'^^^^^S  Packages 
disadvantaged  adults  with  a  miSm^m        ^i^i^  Population- 

agencies  h^^e  ^ounf  thf conceDtf-^ri*^   sponsoring  and  participati  ig 

SadiS'"  r«*-  Of  succer?oT:heT:\°S^^^^  ^^^'^^^^  *°  be'con,4ive 
traditional  programs.  clients  than  were  possible  under 

a  M(*>  degrw  of  success  wUhTrtSl^;  I°Tt^'  indicates     .  ' 

ha«  had  the  opportunity  to  obteS  "Mch  would  „ot 

c^ces  o.  access  ^-'.-n^XK'aSItrr  p'J:^sn. 
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PART  I 
GRAFTER  I 

INTRODUCTIOW  &  BACKGROUND 


This  Health  Occupations  Program  Report  was  concerned  with  data 
and  information  obtained  directly  from  the  Program  staff,  students, 
graduates,  health  agencies  which  offered  clinical  facilities  to  the 
students  and  employment  to  the  graduates,  sponsoring  agencies, 
psurticipating  agencies,  and  evaluation  services  of  thr  Arizona  St^Ae 
Board  of  Nursing  and  National  League  for  Nursing.    Th'^  study  is 
conceived  to  be  a  comprehensive  exploration  of  an  innvovative  attempt 
to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  health  occupations  education  in  the 
State  of  Arizona* 

Present  practices  of  health  occupations  education  result  from 
a  culmination  of  earlier  actions  and  events  occurred  \mder  different 
sets  of  circumstanpes,  the  validity  of  which  needs  exploration. 
Further  developments  will  be  guided  by  impressions  and  judgements 
based,  at  best,  on  available  data.    The  primary  purpose  of  this  study 
is  to  develop  current  data  to  serve  as  a  br^sis  for  sound  judgements 
in  planning  future  developments  in  preparation  of  health  occupational 
personnel  at  the  job  entry  assistant  and  practical  nursing  levels. 
Adaptation  and  utilization  of  the  data  and  findings  for  implementing 
change  in  health  occupations  education  programs  will  be  the  respon- 
sibility of  competent  leaders  and  administrators  in  the  State  of 
Arizona. 

The  general  hypothesis  of  this  study  was  that  by  employing 
educational  innovations  you  can  enhance  student  success  rates. 
Ifypothesis  #2  was  that  students  who , do  not  meet  traditional  selection 
criteria  may  be  successful  health  occupational  personnel  if  given 
a  real  opportunity  to  succeed.    Ifypothesis  #3was  that  many  persons 
who  achieve  success  at  the  assistant  level  would  continue  to  the 
next  level  if  given  a  real  opportunity.    Hypothesis  #^  wasthat 
increased  numbers  of  qualified  persons  will  be  retained  in  the  health 
field  if  there  is  a  good  opportunity  for  mobility  within  the  field. 
Hypothesis  #5  was that  demonstrated  performance  is  a  better  predictor  of 
success  on  the  State  Board  Licensure  Exam  for  practical  nursing 
than  length  of  program.    Data  from  the  testing  of  these  hjfpotheses 
should  serve  to  improve  the  quality  and  quantity  of  available  health 
occupational  personnel  at  the  assistant  and  practical  nursing  levels. 

To  test  these  hypotheses  the  student  perflation  was  identified 
as  one  which  would  not  have  met  the  criteria  for  other  practical 
nursing  programs  in  the  State  of  Arizona.    Success  was  measured  by 
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Arizona  State  Board  of  Nursing  Exaaination  for  llcensura  as  well  as 
demonstrated  successful  performance  on  the  job# 

The  research  design  for  this  descriptive  research  included 
exploration  of  relationships  which  would  affect  the  student's 
opportunity  for  success.    The  statistical  technique  of  correlational 
coefficients  was  utilized. 

Appendix  A  presents  an  Outline  of  the  -Data  Collection  Plan 
which  gives  a  general  time  schedule  and  list  of  the  instruments 
utilized.    Descriptions  will  be  included  in  the  chapters  where 
results  are  presented. 
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O.A.T.B. 


PABT  I 
CaAPTia  II 
REUTH)  RESEABCH 

Variables 

^^^on,  Huck  1^5  Snedr^  Lund"'"  ?"^^g2li2atS8,  To«ain^-n, 
between  the  amount  n?  .J.,'*.  ^«"na  a  significant  relationship 

program.  ^heTL„d?5n"rN"L""''**'°^°^*  Practical'nursing 
less  then  12th  grade.  completion  of  students  with 

programs  used  i^^hf^  s^udfwaS'??  «se  of  students  in  the  P.N. 
and  Hindhede  four.d  a  correlL?^  J/  in^^^"^"'  I^ngdon,  Huck 
Licensure  JbcamilJ^Jion  scores!  ^^^^e  Board 

was  iota!' ^-^^  ^«^"*t- 
on  the  basis  of  theirafAt^B  Saployment  Service 

by  the  State  Ifaploymen^trii^e^  ^nrn^^^  established 
students  failed  to  completrt^!'pS^     "^*^^^  one-fourth  of  the 
Of  dropouts  this^oup  foi^  Jor^ff  ;•  'f/^*^  '^^  percentage 

In  sumnai7  regardSg  fhe  GA  T  B  enrolled  student  population, 

relationship  betwee?  the  Tctlf:'  t^*^*  "  ^O""* 

the  Program,  howeveJ,  Jhey  ?eU  oLi^f^'^'^'^*        '^O'^l^tion  of 
than  the  scores  on  the  g!a.t!b!  ^*  important 

Dependents      The  data  reflects  that  hP'i  of  fv,.  ^ 

and  approxin^ately  50?^  had  dependents^  ^^^^ESiits  had  children  at  home 

t^ir « 

the        ^?^r:::^^:T^'^--  -  • 

^iib  anT:  Of  ^  .i.  .  _ 

or  below.    At  tJe'^otLl  cxJr^.fn  -  ;.''^-^VS"'^"*^ 

Of  the  K.D.T.A.  schools  sS  a^^Id^r  r  ^^raduates 

croup.  ^  ^"""^'^  3  w^'-er  range  of  scores  thnn  any  other 


Race 

N.L.W. 

State  Board 
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Vjiriablea 

«>  Mat  ey.]u,tioii»  of  aehl«v«i»nt  In  practical  nupalug. 

with  P.W.  in-schSol  «cM*vi;f«f  eienificant  correlations 

estate.    HoweJerftjSi  coJ^2i^r'"'*^ 

•nd  no  one  instruient  wL  J  ^•"•''•lly  i"  «iail«r  range 

of  in-echocl  acSeJemeTo^  Stft!  r^^J  ^Bnificantly  better  predictor 
others.  ^"^evement  or  State  JJoard  Exaininr.tion  scores  than  the 


correlated  witt^u'^^ii'^^Jf  ^^^^^^^  ^  significantly 

SSat        relationship  rank.    S  genJrS    ?he  dl^f /^^f^*^'  "'^"'P* 
ESSmSS.  relationships  wrong  all^o?  ^Se*co™i«iJ  J^n^^i*  significant 
the  data  suggest  tharvariables  ^J!  However, 

study  were  associated  iuh  clinfol?     u-*"  *^°f^  utilized  in  this 
ship  rank.  clinical  achievement  ane  patient  relation- 


jjiiucation 


G.A.T.B. 


BattcJ?  a%''a"geS,^t"J1}  Sc%;ri'lL°Vt'i*%°?"'r'^ 

for  Practical  Huraea"  done  by  IfeJr  B-.JS  III,?-         l"^  ^"^  SXMination 

correlate"  "S^'f^L'f if'tt  n""°?  • 
Teat  BBttco-  and  the  Hatioral  Test  Pod  S^.^f«!f-       ""■'Tfl  ^l-W""!' 
Miss  Ubbinlt  r,tat-d  that  fKr-„-     I      •«"'"at:on  was  .WS. 
O.A.T.B.  shc-ld  be  f^li^lt  rr^!!.?T'^'""»»  -■'"W  i-axcate  the 
^».in,ti,n  until  a  b:«eTrr:.tt:tr:rar  elsT 


XiM  Ubbink  nepmnA%A  fterth«r  study  mi  tht  limgaag*  factor 
to  its  bMrias  im  «cbi«v«a«nt  in  th*  a.A.I.B.  as  irall  tm  th» 
8.B.Ii.  fiuHidiuitioiu 

%«•  Obblak  found  the  following  corrolatioa  of  tho       score  of 
ths  a.A.X.B.  and  othwr  standardized  ability  and  iateUigenee  tests: 
Uf fereatiia  Aptitode  .  •78 

Aaerican  Council  on  Education  .72 
Otis  .76 
Vechster-Bell'vue  .68 
Califoniia  T^st  of  Mental 
Katuri^  .81 
'  Anqr  Oensral  Classification . 

Teat  ,70 
Ittller  Analofor 

^  *  Airvey  done      Mary  Suth  Ubbink,  S.N.,  Phoenix  Union  Rig^ 
~~       School         prosTMR  entitled  "Survey  of  Factors  Affecting  the  Scale 

of  State  Board  Aehieveownt  (National  Teat  Pool)",  Hre.  Ubbink  reported 
the  foUowing  data:  . 

Ihe  younger  students  do  not  do  as  well  as  the  older  students. 

f*  J!**/*"  ^  thi«  reflected  tbe  younger  student's 

laoc  of  aaturi^,  life  e3(peri.ence  and  notivation. 

|ace  Miss  Ubbink  retwrni  to  the  oaiqr  authorities  on  testing  that 

our  general  education  teats  are  geared  for  the  aiddle  and  hi^, 
soeio-eeonoaic  class,  Caucasian  race.   In  her  survey  she  found  only 
those  of  Caucasian  race  received  scores  of  650  and  above,  and  as  far 
as  could  be  deterained  ;these  students  were  also  of  aiddle  socio- 
econonie  group. 

98SJ  of  the  failure-ecoring  graduates  were  non-white, «diich  the 
author  felt  was  a  reflection  of  the  fact  that  national  tests  are 
usually  geared  to  a  certain  group,  which  does  net  adequately  consider 
the  language  and  cultural  factors  of  thtf  non-white  population. 

Mies  Ubbink  interpreted  the  survey  data  to  indicate  that  the  high, 
education  the  student  achieved,  the  greater  chance  for  eucceee. 

Bl%  of  the  student  who  faUed  the  SiB.L.  BstainaUon  were  high 
school  graduates.   The  balance  were  less  than  hi|^  school  but  more 
than  8th  grade  education.  .  It  was  believed  tUt  age  (iamaturity) 
of  the  students  affected  this  scor«  inasnuch  as  the  majority  of  the 
students  were  in  the  under  25  years  of  age  group. 
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_Aptitud<» 


SSSSS.      General.  factJJ!^  W^^SJmS'J^T:^  «  ^•low  89  on  the  G.A.T.B.. 

Of  90  for  a  aelecSS  cA^lT      '  «>uld  indicate  ueing  a  acore 


Mies  Dbbiak  felt  htm 
Pr^dicter  of  success  on  the  SbY**?!^  ^^.^'^  ^*  «tceUent 
students  achieving  hiS  Iwf '^u     ^"«tion  inasmuch  as  all  the 
^  achieved  excflSS  ^^^L^L*  ^rj^^S*  (55  percentiS) 

inftion.    Conversely.  Miss  DhM«?  I     f*^**  Licensure  Btaa- 

-  -^^^^^^^^         J.  ....  j^.. 

Miss  Ubbink  furthi^T*  «»4^«4. 
;all  not  always  detewSe  altS.L  SL^Sr?-""  ^^^^^^^^ 
are  too  nany  variables  to  be  c«n«^^     ,  because  there 

several  variable  scores  Le  lnr^i^  'l*,  that  if 

certainty  fail  the  S?B.l71]^^J^1,^^''^'^^  with  reasonable 
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PAST  I 
CRAFTBT  III 


HEtfaH  OCCDPATIOHS  gROQRffl  FACTS  USD  ntmnWS 
gBAXttH  OOBOBmaXS  PROGRAM  POPDLATiaf 

-    Tht  total  popuUtion  for  this  PMgraa  conaisted  priaarily  of 
•mlts  cU88lfi«d  as  diaadvaatagad*  aod  vho^aat  aiaeaUnaoua 
erltaria  of  tho  apseiflo  ntUrrins  asaaej. 

Tha  foUowia/^  tabla  iadioates  tha  total  aunbar  of  atttdanta 
taroUad  dnring  tha  pariod  froa  Octobar  X970  -  April  1972. 

.  .       Warring  A/^ey  Acronywa  H6»  of  Studwita 

WHyiott  of  Vocational  Rahabilitatioa   (b.V.3.)  37 

««mca,  aqplograant,  ladavalopMot  (8.E.B.)  10 

Bttraau  of  Indian  Affaira  (B.I.A.)  5 

ladq^andant  Studanta  36 

Mai^ar  Detrelopnant  TJraining  Act  (N.O.T.A.)  57 

Work  Incantive  Prograr.  (V»X.1I.)  Ikk 


^  of  April,  1972,  91  Btudanta  ware  currently  enrolled,  leaving 
190  P«t«»tial  sraduateo.   172  (905O  of  the  potential  gradnatea  had 
•ttcceaafUlly  completed  tbe  F^rogxaa  in  soae  health  occupation. 

,     gyduatee  Job  PreTmrittlon  af  Acrotiyaa  We.  of  Studenta 

la.  Ifiirsa  Aasiatant  (Aide)  THXT  157*''^  

2-     Iferd  (Dhit)  Clerk  (¥.C.)  9 

3«    Physical  Therapy  Aide  (P.T.A.)  6 

Ig 

lb.**Practical  Nurse  (P.N.) 
<tat  of  the  157  etudents  who 

conpleted  at  the  N.A.  level  52 
.  had  also  been  aneeessfUl  at 
P.N.  level. 

i?!!i**V^?  had  eucceeafuUy  conipleted  at  the  nurse  aaaiat- 

S:J  S!^*,'**'^^"*®*^*"  ^^7)  students  had  taken  tha  Aritona  State 
Board  &camination  for  licensure  as  a  practical  nurse. 

r4**i'*I  P'^ft^cal^fu^"*  population  will  be  the  basis  for  this  Report. 
SiSl^i?^-  ?/!?*^"^^!  on  the  assistant  level.   One  to  time  and 
SSSSli  J"'^***i*>»»  f        Prcgraa,  compilation  of  data  on  the 
aaalataat  level  group  is  not  complete.   However,  this  doeb  not 
denounce  the  necessity  of  further  research  at  this  level. 

•See  Appendix  B  for  definition  of  disadvantaged. 
Appendix  C  for  etudent  selection  criteria. 
Appendix  D  for  atudeht  population  description. 
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CORRELATICWS  BETWEEN  SELECTED  FACTORS  OF 
ABIUTg  AND  ACHIEVEMENT  OF  PRACTICAL  NURSING  GRADUATES 


Data  utilized  in  the  analyses  included  in  this  Chapter  vere 
drawn  from  1  )  standardized  instruments  for  measuring  ability^ 
aptitude  and  achievement,  2  )  questionnaires  completed  by  students 
during  the  Program  and  after  completion  of  the  Ihrogtamf  3  )  rating 
scales  completed  by  the  faculty,  k  )  evaluflition  of  on-the-job 
performance  of  graduates  after  completion  of  the  Program  which  were 
completed  by  the  employing  health  agencies,  and  end  of  Program 
achievement  as  measured  by  the  State  Board  Licensure  Examination* 
Selected  personal  and  family  characteristics  are  included. 

Product^moment  correlation  statistics;  Pearson-r,  were  used  to 
determine  the  relationships  among  many  of  the  variables.    The  degree 
of  relationships  between  two  variables  or  measures  is  detextnined 
by  the  correlation  coefficient,  an  index  which  may  vary  from  1.00 
to  -1.00.*  A  correlation  of  1.00  would  indicate  that  the  person  with 
the  highest  score  on  one  measure  also  had  the  highest  score  on  the 
other  measure  with  which  it  is  being  correlated,  and  that  each  of 
the  persons  who  took  both  of  the  tests  (or  had  a  score  on  each  measure) 
achieved  the  same  rank  in  each  gropp,  that  is,  perfect  correlation. 
^y  knowing  the  score  on  one  measure,  you  could  predict  accurately  the 
score  the  per;5on  would  achieve  on  the  other  meas^are.    A  correlation 
of  -1.00  is  a  perfect  negative  correlation,  in  which  the  highest 
of  a  group  on  one  measure  is  the  lowest  of  the  giroup  on  the  other 
measure,  and  all  persons  who  took  both  tests  are  in  exactly  reverse 
order  on  the  two  measures.    When  no  relationship  exists  at  all,  the 
correlation  is  0.00  or,  by  chance  of  small  magnitude,  either  positive 
or  negative.    This  means  that  a  person  scoring  high  on  one  measure . 
is  just  as  likely  to  be  high,  medium  or  low  on  the  other  measure* 
If  high,  and  significant,  relationship  could  be  found  between  selection 
instruments  and  success  in  practical  nursing  programs,  then  the 
selection  process  could  be  improved. 

Several  factors  may  operate  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  correlation 
icoefficient.    Included  axe:    a  restricted  range  of  scores,  individual 
factors  or  conditions  affecting  the  person  taking  the  test,  poor 
reliability  of  the  test  instruments,  errors  in  the  scoring  procedure, 
etc. 

ABILITY  Ain)  APTITUDE  KEASURSS 
General  Aptitude  Test  Battery  (G.A.T.B.)" 

The  G.A.T.B.  has  been  developerl  and  standardized  by  the  U.  S. 
iinployment  Service  and  utilized  by  the  State  Snployment  Cervices  for 
counseling,  occupational  placement  and  as  a  basis  for  recomroendaticn 
to  M.D.T.A.  training  programs.    Included  in  the  G.A.T.B.  are  twelve 
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individual  eeorM}  combinations  of  the  individual 
a«4  !f*         to  <iet«r«ine  additional  ■•asurea.  StandardltaUon 

SJ»-i^?^JJ®?w*V*?*^  coBbinationa  of  tha  sub-teata  have  been 
flevaioped  bj  tha  U.  S.  itaployment  Service  for  varioua  occupations. 

0  .  T^S^Jr'**  from  tha  O.A.T.B.  are  reported  in  thie  Study.  The 
to  riJ«!n  :!r***u^!*r  indicates  e«ieral  learning  abUity-the  ability 
The""  LSfi'^^^^^r*^-   ^^''•^y  ^  *'«11  in  school. 

S  JrJs  ;21o  S^i*?2:„,f*'*"^-*'*  ««derst««l  meaning 

Health  Occupations  Program 
Practical  Nurse  Graduates 

.  General  Verbal 

Mean     100.^9  102.30 
The  mean  for  the  prahieePSaxag^h'^p  of  students  was  above 
-tT^J^toS^''**""'""  *"  Indicated  by  the  above  data.  However, 
IJetudeats  (28^  of  the  total  pop^aatio^)  scored  less  than  the 

^*  t>«  «ot<^  that  ottt  of  these 

?5  I  ^^^x^^       ^5^'  ^'•^'^  successftil  on  the  State  Board 
hlSn^L       ^      Wnation.   These  13  students  would  not  have 
been  given  the  opportunity  to  succeed  in  most  traditional  programs. 
St  «^?tSt*'^  to  support  Ifynothesis  #2  that  students  ZTo 

Arizona  State  Board  of  Nursing 
Practical  Nurse  Licensure  Examination 

Correlations  with  G.A.T.B. 
Factors     P<>P.r.cnn,r  Si/tnificffr.ce 
General  •        .50  P<.01* 
Verbal  ,56  p<,oi 

tfcAt  ♦w.^r^'^^f      statement,  or  level  of  significance,  indicates 
that  there  is  only  1  chance  in  100  thst  this        a  chance  relation.bip. 

are  a^i.^aSftnof^r*^''  G.A.T.B.,  General  and  Verbal  factors, 

Buccoss  an  practical  nursing.  vx^.^x-  w  una 
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Adult  Basic  Learning  Examination  (A.B.L.E.) 

Since  eighth  grade  functional  reading,  vocabtdary  and  mathematics 
was  approved  for  this  pilot  Project,  the  Adult  Basic  Learning 
acamination,  Level  II,  Form  B,  wae  the  instrument  used  to  detennine 
these  levels. 

The  reading  section  of  the  A.B.L.E.  determines  how  well  the 
student  can  understand  the  meanings  of  sentences  and  paragraphs 

I  ""T^l'         reading  test  establishes  the  functional  reading 
level  of  adults  from  grade  5-9.  "6 

Ohe  vocabulary  test  contains  50  items  to  asses  vocabulary 
independent  of  reading  ability.    In  addition  to  ah  evaluation  of  how 

i^A  understands  words,  it  gives  an  indication  of  how  well 

the  student  will  be  able  to  grasp  verbal,  school-type  material. 

^rJ^'^A^S  fl^""  ""^^^  measurement  of  the  student's  arithmetic 
aDUity,  the  A.B.L.E.  includes  both  an  arithjrtetic  computation  part 
and  an  arithmetic  problem  solving  part.-  The  two  are  administered 
and  scored  separately,  but  the  raw  scores  may  be  combined  into  one 
IZ  Vfrl^  arithmetic  score.    The  entire  arithmetic  test  determines 
the  overall  arithmetic  achievement  of  each  student.    It  gives  an 

relative,  strength  in  the  two  areas  sampled  in  the  two 

T^rSlL  °^  '^^         *°  determine  placement  in 

an  aritnmetic  program. 

w  Tv^*J  °?        l^l^^^^^        reliability  of  the  A.B.L.E.  was  obtained 
Dy  UTB,  Karlsen,  .Jadcten  ond  Gardner  with  three  groups  ~  (l)  school  • 
group  Of  1,000  pupils  from  k  states,  (2)  2,500  Sma?es  of  sta^e  Sal 
institutions  of  North  Carolina,  (3)  8OO  Job  Corp  personnel,  and  W 
^50  adults  enrolled  in  basic  education  courses.  «        >  ' 

Health  Occupations  Program 
Practical  Nurse  Graduates 
A.B.L.E.  Scores 


Vocabulary*    Readinp;*  Math" 
N=If7  


Mean  8.91  8.9O  7.42 

•T^   V        V  '  1-28 

it  should  be  noted  that  the  mean  is  affected  by  the  limited 
ranee  of  the  test  9.O*  being  the  highest  score  possible.  However, 
this  test  was  selected  to  identify  students  witJi  less  than  eighth 
grade  ftinctional  ability.  ^ 

h.inw'^L^^'^^JJi^  ^^f  °^  practical  nursing  population  were 

If^  V^l  ^^^i^    frf^  i^""^^  V  ^o^^^"lary  and  reading.    These  students 
did  not  pnps  the  State  Board  Licensing  Examination.    Since  neither 
student  with  less  than  eighth  grade  functional  vocabulary  and  reading 
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Si^LfJ^Jf ^'^f  "  >'ovild  appear  expedient  that 

ir^r..  fn'*"?!"*'/??^  °^  practical  nursing  population 

were  below  the  eighth  pade  level  on  the  mathematics  section  o?  the 
Jirii;  ihe  P?^i^  mathematics  was  taught  as  a  supportive  service 
auring  the  Program  in  view  of  this  gross  deficiency. 

wi^iL"??"*^^  be  noted  that  the  Arizona  State  Board  of  Nursing 
ft^l^s  molXZT  °'  "^''^  educatior^  requiremenf 

Arizona  State  Board  of  Nursing 
ftractical  Nurse  Licensure  Examination 

Correlations  with  A.B.L.E. 
Factors     Pearson~r  Significance 

Heading     ■      .i?0  p<.oi  •  

Vocabulary  A3  P^.Ol 
^^athematics     ,55  P<.01 

Mr,A  4-!^^!  i^^J^^"^^^^^  ^  correlation  between  the  S.B.L.  Examination 
and  the  A.B.L.E.  Examination,  significant  at  the  1^  level  of  coS?idence. 

as  «  So/^o'Jlf*  ^-  opinion  has  demonstrated  significance 

Ji    to  determine  eighth  grade  functional  vocabulaiy,  reading 
and  math  ability  of  a  disadvantaged  adult  population.  ^ 

This  data  supports  Hypothesis  ^2  inasmuch  as  students  with 
less  than  the  traditional  10-12  grade  selection  criteria  of  functional 
SStio™'^  ^«  succ::sLToVt'heTl!Lr' 
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ACHIEVa^ENT  MSASITRES 

« 

National  League  for  Nursing  Bxanination  -  N.I .P. 

This  standardized  achievement  test  was  the  N.L.M.,  practical 
Nursing  Achievement  Test,  N.I .P.,  Form  BSk^  Nursing  Including  Aspects 
of  Pharmacology.    This  150  -  item  test  includes  questions  on  Medical- 
Surgical  Nursing,  Maternal-Child  Nursing,  Pharmacology,  the  Adminis- 
tration of  Medications  and  Vocational  Adjustment.    This  test  was 
administered  toward  the  end  of  the  students'  Program. 

N.L.N.  —  N.I .P. 

Correlations  with  Selected  Factors 
Factor    Correlation  Sicnificance 
Faculty's  Subjective 

Evaluation  of  Knowledge. 77  P^.Ol 

State  Board  Licensure 

Ebcamination  ,74  P<.01 

National  Leaffle  for  Kursint?  Examination  -  T.U.C. 

The  National  League  for  Nursing,  Practical  Nursing  Achievement 
Test,  T.U.C,  three  unite  of  content.  Form  75^,  has  been  developed 
by  the  National  League  for  Nursing  and  standardized  on  prior  practical 
nursing  groups.    This  li»8-question  test  provides  a  total  score  and 
5  sub-scores.    Body  structure  and  function,  basic  nursing  procedures, 
nutrition  and  diet  therapy  are  covered.    The  test  was  administered 
as  intended  late  in  the  students'  Program. 

N.L.N.  —  T.U.C. 

Correlations  with  Selected  Factors 

Factor     Correlation  Significance 
Faculty's  Subjective ~" 
Evaluation  of  Knowledge. 73       '  -  P^.oi 
S.B.L.  Exaninatioi.        .8I  P<.01 

FACULTY* S  SUBJECTIVE  EVALUATION 

Prior  to  receiving  any  data  other  than  that  from  their  faculty  - 
student  relationship,  the  faculty,  as  a  group,  assigned  a  quantitative 
score  to  students  on  three  factors:'*  knowledge.,  skill,  attitudes. 

Faculty's  Subjective  Evaluation 
of  Practical  Nurf>e  Sturlents 
„   ,  Factor    Correle.tion  Si<T.ificsnce 

Re  Knowledf;e   G.A.T.B.-General.60  P<.01  ~ 

Verbal  .66  P<.01 
A.B.L.E.-Arith.  ,3k  P<.01 
N.L.N. 

T.U.C.  .73  P<.01 
Psych    .66  P<.01 
N.I.P.  .77  P<.01 
S.B.L.  Exam.       .78  P<.01 
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Faculty's  Subjective  Evaluation 
of  Prncticsl  Nurse  Students 


Re  Skills 


Factor   Correlation  Significance 
G.A.T.B.-(2eneral.30         "  P<-01 
Verbal  M  P<.01 
A.B.L.E.-VOC.     AS  H.Ol 


Read.  .38  P<.01 
Arith.  .31  PC.05 


Re  Attitude 


S.B.L.  Exam.  .66  PC.Ol 
S.B.L.  Scam.       .31  *  P<-05 


It  is  significant  to  note  the  variance  of  correlation  between 
these  three  factors  in  relationship  to  success  on  predominately 
paper-pencil  forms  of  asseijsment.    (See  Job  Performance) 

The  Health  Occupations  Program  faculty  received  intensive  orienta- 
tion to  the  total  Program,  including  philosophy,  objectives,  learning 
theories  and  techniques  for  teaching  the  disadvantaged.    It  is 
believed  by  the  author  that  these  correlations  are  higher  than  would 
be  found  without  this  inservice  education. 
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PERSOWAL  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  PRACTICAL  WDRSING  PCgQUTIOW 

Variable 

£SS«  623i  of  the  students  were  classified  as  white;  3&%  were  classified 

as  a  minority  racial  group  member. 

Minority  Membership  Correlated 

with  Selected  Factors 
Factor  Correlation  Siftnificance 

A.B.L.E.-Arith;:  -.53    Pi.Ol  

BUinguality  .87»  p<.oi 

Faculty's  Subjective  Assessment 

of  Knowledge  -,50  P<,01 

of  Skills  -.27  P<.05 

of  Attitude  -.18  non-significant 

National  League  for  Nursing 
Three  Units  of 

Content  -.ifi  p<.oi 

Psychology  -.56  p<.oi 

Nursing  Incl.  Phamw-. 58  PK.Ol 
Arizona  State  Board  of  Nursing 

Licensure  Exam.       -.6^  P<.01 

The  above  data  reflects  the  fact  that  the  MexicaifAnerican 
student  was  the  predominant  minority  member.    It  is  felt  that  all 
of  the  above  correlations  probably  reflect  the  fact  that  English  is 
a  second  language  to  the  majority  of  our  minority  population.  Being 
bilingual,  tests  written  in  the  English  language  are  often  misinter- 
preted. 

It  is  a  known  fact  that  some  of  the  Mexican-American  students 
who  had  extreme  difficulty  with  paper-pencil  tests  are  performing 
satisfactorily  on  the  job. 

It  should  be  noted  the  extreme  variance  of  correlation  between 
the  faculty's  subjective  evaluation  of  student's  knowledge  (negative 
-.50;,  of  student'c  skills  (-.2?)  and  of  attitude  (-.18).    Our  Program 
has  classroom  objectives  which  measure  theoretical  knowledge  with 
paper-pencil  tests.    Skills  are  assessed  in  the  clinical  area  where 
knowledge  must  be  applied  to  perform  skills  effectively. 

It  is  believed  that  this  data  reflects  that  paper-pencil  tests 
may  not  be  a  valid  measure  for  the  minority  members,  particularly 
the  bilingual.   These  findings  would  reUect  a  need  for  further 
research  in  this  area. 

^fS"»fi»        .325^  of  the  total  student  population  were  bilingual  (English 
was  a  second  language). 
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Y«riabl«« 

Bllingudlty  Corr«l(tt«d  with 
S>ltcted  Faetora 
^  ,  .  yactor  Correlation  Sijeniflonea 

O.A.T.B.-aan«S5iil  .  -.31  H»0^ 
Q.A.T.B— Verbal  -.3J  p<.05 

A,B.L.B.-Arith.  -.«»9  PC.Ol 

?aculty»»  SubjactiYa  Aeaaoamaat 
of  biowladga  -.52  p<.oi 

JJSSJi*.  »on..i,nlfic««t 

"'^^  Bon-aignificant 

lliraa  Uaita  of  Coa- 

^\  ,  -.38  P<.05 

Faarehologr  -.60  P<.01 

■  Kurvias  Incl.  Fham.  •.Jg  K.oi 
'  Arlsona  State  Board 

of  Kureiag  ..58  P<.oi 

bill»Sli*ij,!!.f!*"  "P^"*  •  con»i»ttat  difficulty  oi  the 

bilingual  etudent  oa  paper-peacil  type  aseeaameat. 

(See  section  on  Job  Performance )• 

for  J!«M^^?^^*rf*  "^^^^^  Bubetaatiate  a  need 

ftJd2S?!  •  '''^^^^^      P«Ptr.pencil  testa  for  the  bilia«ii«l 

* 

finrr*^*??T°''  ff*""'*^*  ^*        the  bilingual  atudeat  nuat  read 

iJi*^*  *?'*  ^  therefore  there  i«  ao  aeed 

»o  cnaage  our  preaent  system.. 

teat.SkiIS*5J^J?''T*"*V*'?  ?«>»«iWlity  of  special  classes  on 
wJIil  ?-  I?  ^f^'^^i*!"**.  eoiiwlaing  the  meaniag  of  coomoaly  used  Bnglisl. 
vords  in  the  test  construction  process. 

further  recooaended  that  further  reseurch  be  done  ia 
determining  succesa  factors  of  bilingual  graduates  on  the  jJb, 

^  /f?      y***"*  variable  of  the  intexwcorrelatlona.  Th* 

6  £x^'S1F^^  -^'^^ 
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Hitthest  The  *■  Ighest  gmde  completed  in  school  by  the  practice!  nursing 

Grade      Progran  atudeata  ranged  frob  sixth  (6th)  grade  to  fifteenth  (IJth), 
Cowpletedwith  a  nean  of  ll.Oif,  and  a  etandaxd  deriation  of  1.86. 

In  School 

No  significant  correlations  were  found  between  the  highest  gr«de 
completed  in  school  and  other  factort  under  consideration.    A  lack 
of  correlation,  a  Pearson-r  of  .0}.  was  found  between  hi^est  grade 
completed  in  school  and  the  State  Board  of  Nursing  Licensure  &eam- 
ination. 

Heads  of         Thirty-three  students  (7C»5)  of  the  practical  nursing  Prograo 
Mougg-     qualified  as  heads  of  household  which  meant  they  must  meet  the 
hold       responsibilities  of  maintaining  a  hone  and  most  often  children 
while  also  fulfilling  the  role  of  a  student  practical  nurse. 

No  significant  correlations  were  found  between  being  the  head 
of  a  household  and  any  of  the  other  factors  under  consideration. 
A  total  lack  of  correlation,  a  Fearson-r  of  .00  was  found  between 
heads  of  household  and  the  State  Board  of  Nursing  Licensure  Btam- 
ination . 

Having  The  students  averaged  2.0  dependents  apiece,  or  a  total  of  9«f 

PcPe»"  dependents.  (Pf.Ol)  A  Pearson-r  of  ,k3  was  found  between  having 
^gnts      dependents  and  being  heads  of  household,  which  oi^^t  be  expected. 

A  Pearson-r  of  .35  was  found  between  having  dependents  and  the 

highest  grade  of  school  completes.  (P<.05; 

However,  a  lack  of  correlation,  a  Pearson-r  of  -.01  correlation 
was  found  between  having  dependents  and  the  State  Board  of  Nursing 
Licensure  Ebcamination. 
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BOCCm  AS  KEASDlffiD  OT  TBZ  mZOHA  gTATS  BOARD  UCBISimS  BCAM 


♦    *  ?*  Ariaona  SUU  Board  of  Ifursing  admiaisters  a  iscandardiaied 
'•f;  *®  *li«ibl«  individuals  as  one  of  the  requirenenta  for  iaauing 
fv  V*  practice  practical  nursing.   Arisona,  like  V/  other  of 

£  ,  pwchasea  a  teat  fron  the  National  Lceffte  for  Muraing, 

wraluation  Service.  Ihe  scores  on  the  Qcaaination  are  reported  as 
atandardised  scores  with  a  nean  of  500  and'  a  standard  deviation  of 
ioo.   Arizona  uses  350  as  its  ainioum  score  for  licensure. 

Ihe  aean  (standard  score  for  all  Health  Oocupations  Prograa 
^•Juates  taking  this  Sxamination  was  l»91.77  with  a  standard  deviation 

^,  ^7  «fc«dent6  taking  the  Sxamination,  85*  paaaed.  IMf 

or  the  students  scored  between  300  end  350.   It  ia  believed  that  they 
Will  succeed  on  retakes.   k%  made  acores  below  300.   rEhese  k%  are 
the  two  students  who  did  not  have  8th  grade  fimctional  residing  and 
Bath  scores  prior  to  entrance  Into  the  Prograa.  • 

State  Board  Xdcensure  Hum 
CorrelatioBS  with  Selected  Variables 
«  .  «  «   ^  ?«ctor      Correlation  Significance 

O.A.T.B.-Gener5  .'so    PLoi  

^Jf-B-Jw-bal  .56    .  p^.oi 

A»B.L.S.«.  Vocabulary  .^3  K.Ol 
A.B.L.B.-Beading  ,50  Pf.Ol 

K.L.N.-T.U.C.  ,81  p^  Qj^ 

H.L.N.-N.I.P.                  .74  p^,oi 

Bilingual                     ..58  p<.oi 
Faculty's  Subjective  Evaluation  of 

^wledge                   ,78  p^.oi 

.66  P<.Qi 

Attitude  ,31  p^  Qc 

NeiUsignificant 

SJJL  LS^^rYf  Kon-significant 
Having  Dependents*        ..01  Non-eignif leant 

-01     •  Hoa-eignificant 

«ar.  i'f'  P«>»>aWy  unique- in  the  numbera  of  wonen  who 

ttlL  ll^      bo««»holde  with  dependents.    It  ie  significant  that 

V?  «i8nifi««t  correlation  betwSn  hij^est  grade 
coBpleted.  age,  being  the  head  of  a  household,  or  having  ^endfSts! 
♦See  Appendix  E  &  P. 
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•S^SrS  ^  *»ll<»ltit  l^arMa-r  eorrtUtio 


ASUatitbMtle 

Zastraeter 

Skill 
Attttnd* 

T.U.C. 

ol  BiMtobold 
OipMidants 

•11  coneiseMie  wldi 
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Design  for  Evaluation  of  On-the-job  Performance 

The  basis  for  quantifying  the  results  of  the  evaluations  returned  by 
the  employing  health  facility  for  graduate  follow-up  was  by  using  the 
evaluation  form  designed  by  a  committee  of  health  facility  personnel. 
Scores  were  obtained  by  giving  a  relative  weight  to  each  check  mark 
according  to  the  following  chart,  (For  description  of  factors- See  Appendix  Q) 
Factor  Quantitative  Value  of  Check  Marks  on  Evaluation  Form 


I.    Job  Knowledge 

12.5 

7.2 

4.2 

0 

II.    Quality  of  Work 

12.5 

7.2 

4.2 

0 

III.    Quantity  of  Work 

12.5 

7.2 

4.2 

0 

IV,  Initiative 

12.5 

7.2 

4.2 

0 

V.  Cooperation/Attitude 

12.5 

7.2 

4.2 

0 

VI.    Patient  Relationship 

12.5 

7.2 

4.2 

0 

VII.  Dependability 

12.5/0* 

12.5/0* 

12.5/0* 

12.5/0* 

VIII.  Appearance 

12.5/0* 

12.5/0* 

12.5/0* 

12.5/0* 

Sample  range  of  scores 
if  students  received 
checks  in  specified 
columns. 

68.2- 
100 

43.2- 
68.2 

25- 
50.2 

0- 

25 

*If  satisfactory  on  Dependability  and/or  Appearance,  each  factor  was  worth 
12,5.    If  unsatisfactory  on  one  or  both,  0  for  each 

Rating  Scale-Job  Performance 
0-25  Inadequate 
26-50  Low-Average 
51-68.2  Average-Above  average 

68.2-100  Excellent 

The  class  mean  for  the  returns  to  date  has  been  68.6  with  a  S.D.  of 
12.42,  would  indicate  graduates  are  performing  successfully  on  the  job. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  only  one  factor  considered  vital  to  the 
employer8--Job  Knowledge— is  a  direct  assessment  of  primarily  cognitive 
ability.    The  other  measures  reflect  skills  and  attitudes  as  well,  for 
which  few  tools  of  measurement  have  been  designed  or  validated  for  the 
practical  nurse.    This  would  reemphasize  measurement  by  performance 
objectives  which  include  cognitive,  psycho-motor,  and  attitudinal  factors. 
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Part  One 
SUMMARY 


The  following  commentary  will  compare  Project  findings  with  related 
research  as  presented  in  Part  One,  Chapter  !!• 


The  Ubbink  Study  found  all  S.B.L.  Exam  failing  students  received  a 
score  below  89  on  the  GATB« 

The  Project  results  in  contrast  showed  697.  of  the  students  who 
scored  below  90  on  the  GATE  were  successful  on  the  S.B.L.  Exam. 

Miss  Ubbink  did  suggest  a  need  for  further  study  on  the  bearing  of 
the  language  factor  on  achievement  on  the  GATE,  which  was  also  indicated 
in  the  Project  Study. 

Ubbink,  Tomlinson,  Martin,  et.al.  along  with  this  Project,  found  a 
correlation  between  the  GATE  and  S.E.L.  Exam,  as  well  as  other  cognitive 
type  measures. 

Even  though  nonsignificant,  the  inverse  correlation  between  the  GATB- 
General,  as  well  as  the  GATE-Verbal  and  Job  Performance  would  bring  up  a 
question  which  was  raised  in  the  Tomlinson  Study. 

The  question  would  be  identification  of  the  purpose  of  evaluation  of 
ability  and  achievement.    Is  it  toward  the  goal  of  passing  the  S.E.L. , 
which  is  required  in  order  to  practice  as  a  P.N.?    Or  is  our  goal  the 
evaluation  of  knowledge,  skills,  and  attitudes  which  will  predict  the 
ability  to  perform  safely  and  effectively  in  the  role  of  a  practical  nurse 


The  significant  correlations  between  the  AELE  and  the  S.E.L.  Exam 
would  indicate  that  it  was  a  fairly  good  predictor  of  success  with  this 
population. 

However,  the  positive  correlation,  though  nonsignificant,  between 
job  performance  and  AELE  (Voc),  seems  to  indicate  that  vocabulary  might 
be  essential  to  the  performance  of  a  practical  nurse.    The  negative 
corelations,  though  nonsignificant,  between  reading  and  job  performance, 
would  raise  a  question  as  to  the  amount  and  kind  of  reading  necessary  to 
perform  safely  and  effectively  as  a  practical  nurse. 


Tomlinson  and  group  found  significant  corelations  between  the  N.L.N. 
Examinations  and  the  S.B.L.  Exam,  which  was  repeated  in  this  Study. 

This  was  consistent  with  the  finding  of  Ubbink  who  found  students 
who  scored  very  high  on  the  N.L.N,  also  scored  very  high  on  the  S.E.L. 
Exam.    Conversely,  students  who  scored  very  low  on  one,  scored  very  low 
on  the  other. 

No  significant  relationships,  however,  were  found  between  N.L.N, 
scores  and  job  performance  in  the  Project  findings. 

This  data,  like  the  AELE  and  GATE,  raises  questions  as  to  the 
correlations  of  N.L.N,  and  job  performance.    Further  study  should  be  done 
on  the  relationships  between  each  of  these  factors  and  job  performance. 


GATE 


ABLE 


N.L.N. 
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Faculty  Evaluations 

According  to  Ubbirik,  .  the  faculty  should  be  able  to  predict  with 
reasonable  accuracy  if,  and  who,  the  failures  in  a  class  on  S.B.L.  Exam, 
will  be. 

In  concurrence  with  the  above,  the  faculty's  evaluation  of  knowledge, 
skills,  and  attitudes  had  a  positive  correlation  with  S.B.L.  Exam  scores, 
as  well  as  GATE  (General  and  Verbal),  ABLE  (Arithmc^tic),  and  N.L.N»  (T.U.C., 
Psych,  N.I.P.). 

Little  correlation  was  found,  however,  between  the  faculty's  evaluation 
and  job  performance  as  reported  to  date. 

Race 

lomlinson  and  group  found  the  highest  dropout  rate  among  the  non-white 
(45.5%). 

Ubbink  found  only  those  of  Caucasian  race  received  scores  of  650  and 
above.    She  also  reports  98%  of  the  failure-scoring  graduates  were  non-white, 
which  she  felt  was  a  reflection  that  national  tests  are  usually  geared  to  a 
certain  group,  which  does  not  adequately  consider  the  language  and  cultural 
factors  of  the  non-white  population. 

In  concurrence  with  their  findings,  the  non-white  students'  scores  on 
all  of  the  cognitive»type  measures  used  in  this  Project,  had  significant 
inverse  correlations. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  significant  correlation  was  not  found 
between  race  and  job  performance. 

Language 

The  bilingual  factor  tended  to  portray  the  same  pattern  as  the  race 
inasmuch  as  most  of  our  non--white  students  were  Mexican-Americans,  with 
English  as  a  second  language. 

Strong  inverse  correlations  were  found  between  the  bilingual  student 
and  cognitive  measures. 

However,  no  significant  correlations  were  found  between  being  bilingual 
and  successful  performance  on  the  job. 

Highest  Grade  Completed 

lomlinson  and  group  found  53.87.  completion  rate  among  students  with 
less  than  12th  grade  education.    They  report  a  significant  correlation 
between  the  amount  of  education  and  completion  of  the  program. 

L.J.  Bailey  found  that  students'  grade  point  average  in  high  school 
was  significantly  correlated  with  P.N.  classroom  achievement  and  State 
Board  achievement. 

L.J.  Bailey  also  found  State  Board  scores  were  significantly  corelated 
with  all  ability  and  achievement  measures,  except  patient  relationship  rank. 

In  a  review  of  studies,  all  programs  in  Illinois  and  Iowa  required  at 
least  a  tenth  grade  education  or  its  equivalency;  427.  required  high  school 
completion  or  its  equivalency. 
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Concurrently,  Ubblnk   found  the  higher  the  education  the  etudent 
achieved,  the  greater  chance  for  success. 

In  contrast.  In.  this  Study,  no  significant  correlations  were  found 
between  the  highest  grade  completed  and  any  other  factors  under  consider- 
ation.   The  author  suggests  that  with  this  unique  population,  with  the 
highest  grade  completed  in  school  ranging  from  6th  grade  to  iSth  grade, 
with  a  mean  of  11.02,  the  students  demonstrated  the  expressed  fact  that 
they  saw  this  program  as  a  real  opportunity  which  they  had  never  had 
before. 

It  is  believed  these  findings  reflect  the  facts  that  the  students 
applied  themselves  conscientiously  to  their  task  and  that  the  program  was 
designed  to  meet  their  educational  needs. 

Heads  of  Household  with  Denet^dents 

In  the  lonllnson  group  study,  they  found  42%  of  the  dropouts  had 
children  at  home  and  50%  had  dependents. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  PrQ;}ect  no  correlations  were 
found  between  this  factor  and  any  of  the  other  measures. 

Number  of  Variable^  Related  to  Success 

In  Appendix  F,  the  students  were  ranked  from  1-47  in  order  of  their 
scores  on  the  S.B.L.  Exam  from  high  to  low. 

The  number  of  characteristics  (variables)  which  would  require 
adjustments  on  the  part  of  the  student  in  order  to  succeed  were  plotted. 

The  following  chart  shows  the  average  number  of  variables  per  student 
in  relationship  to  S.B.L.  scores. 

Student  S.B.L.  Exam  Scorify         Average  No.  of  Variables  ocr  Student 

600+ 
500+ 

Passing  400+ 
Failing  300-350 
200 

This  data  would  indicate  a  need  to  reduce  the  factors  which  would 
require  adjustments  to  a  minimum  prior  to  admission  into  a  practical 
nursing  program.  (?ot  example,  bring  up  reading  deficiencies  prior  to 
program  admission.) 

It  should  be  further  noted  that  some  of  the  characteristics  (e.g. 
cannot  be  changed.    If  there  is  no  correlation  between  race  and  job 
performance,  perhaps  we  need  to  take  a  closer  look  at  our  assessment 
procedure. 
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Part  One 
CONCLUSIONS  and  RECOMMENDATIONS 


Hypothesis  #1  was  that  by  employing  educational  innovations,  success 
rates  can  be  increased • 

Success  for  the  total  program  was  measured  by  completion  of  program 
with  a  salable  skill.    With  this  as  the  criteria,  the  program  reports  a 
90%  success  rate  with  a  population  which  across  the  nation  reports  50-70% 
completion  as  successful.    (See  Part  I,  page  7). 

In  relationshiptothe  practical  nursing  program,  using  the  State  Board 
Licensure  exam  as  one  criteria  for  success,  the  program  reports  success* 
ful  completion.    55%  of  the  students  scored  above  the  national  av^erage 
score  of  500. 

These  findings  would  tend  to  support  this  hypothesis. 

Hypothesis  #2  was  that  students  who  do  not  meet  traditional 
selection  criteria  may  be  successful  health  occupational  personnel  if 
given  a  real  opportunity  to  succeed. 

The  student  characteristics,  presented  in  Appendix  D,  indicate  that 
28%  of  the  students  were  below  90  on  the  GATB  (General),  13%  were  below 
85  of  the  GATB  (General),  62%  were  below  8th  grade  functional  math,  4% 
were  below  8th  grade  functional  vocabulary,  and  4%  were  below  8th  grade 
functional  reading.    The  population  was  almost  entirely  disadvantaged, 
with  a  mean  of  11th  grade  school  completion  and  a  range  from  6th  through 
15th  grades. 

Although  a  large  portion  of  this  population  would  not  have  found 
entrance  into  most  traditional  programs,  their  success  rates  compared 
favorably  to  traditional,  programs. 

This  data  would  tend  to  support  Hypothesis  #2. 

Hypothesis  #3  was  that  many  persons  who  achieve  success  at  the 
assistant  level  would  continue  to  the  next  level  if. given  a  real 
opportunity. 

At  the  time  of  this  report,  52  students  (18%)  of  the  total  enrollment 
had  already  completed  at  the  practical  nursing  level.    Approximately  60 
additional  students  will  be  completing  within  the  next  few  months  which 
will  raise  the  percentage  to  approximately  38%  of  students  who  have  continued 
or  will  continue  in  the  immediate  future  from  the  nurse  assistant  to 
practical  nursing  level  . 

It  should  be  noted  here  that  a  large  number  of  students  have  stopped 
to  work  as  a  nurse  assistant  prior  to  continuing  to  the  practical  nursing 
level.    They  plan  to  either  gain  additional  experience  and/or  further 
basic  education.    However,  they  did  express  the  fact  chat  they  plan  to 
continue  at  some  point  in  the  future.    Our  experience  with  these  students 
tends  to  confirm  the  hypothesis  although  it  would  take  a  longitudinal* type 
study  to  statistically  follow  their  behavior  to  determine  its  significance. 
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PART  II 
CHAPTER  I 

COMPONENTS  OF  THE  HEALTH  OCCUPATIONS  PROGRAM 


Rationale  , 

The  hypotheses  expressed  in  Part  I  of  this  Study  were  the  bases  for 
the  design  of  the  Health  Occupations  Program,    It  was  believed  by  project 
supporters  that  given  the  advantages  of  educational  technology  and  a 
personally-involved  faculty  applied  to  a  well-developed  curriculum,  dis- 
advantaged adult  students  could  and  would  find  higher  degrees  of  success 
in  health  occupations  than  had  been  possible  in  traditional  programs. 


Philosophy 

The  program  was  based  on  the  philosophy  that  all  persons  have  a 
desire  to  acquire  more  knowledge,  and  that  in  order  to  achieve  this 
knowledge,  they  must  experience  success  in  educational  endeavors.  This 
success  could  be  obtained  in  small,  successive  intervals  with  a  curriculum 
designed  on  a  unitized  basis.    It  was  further  believed  that  persons  who 
feel  fulfilled  and  satisfied  will  be  valuable  and  functional  members  of 
society.    The  program  was  designed  to  assist  disadvantaged  adults  to  find 
job  satisfaction  and  self-fulfillment  by  becoming  successful  in  a  health 
occupational  role,  (See  Appendix  G  for  STATEMENT  OF  PHILOSOPHY) 


Objectives 

The  following  were  broad  goals  which  were  set  forth  in  the  inception 
of  the  program: 

1*    To  assist  the  Tucson  community  in  meeting  increasing  needs  for 
qualified  health  personnel  by: 

a.  Preparing  graduates  who  can  perform  effectively  on 
the  job  in  the  health  field 

b.  Preparing  persons  who  lack  salable  skills  for 
employment  in  the  health  field 

c.  Minimizing  attrition  rates  from  the  health 
occupational  programs 

d.  Facilitating  the  opportunity  for  mobility  in  the 
health  field 

2.    To  compile  and  evaluate  data  for  research  purposes  which  can 
be  used  as  a  basis  for  further  research  and  development 
toward  the  above  goals. 

(For  student  objectives  as  they  relate  to  the  practical  nurse,  see 
Appendix  H), 
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PART  II 
CHAPTER  II 

CONCEPTS  APPLIED  TO  ENHANCE  STUDENT  SUCCESS 
Career  Mobility 

Since  man  has  been  taught  to  evaluate  his  worth  to  society  and 
sometimes  his  worth  in  the  sight  of  God  by  the  level  of  his  occupation 
and  the  quality  of  his  performance  in  it,  the  Health  Occupations  Program 
was  designed  to  enhance  the  opportunities  for  mobility  by  allowing  the 
student  to  share  in  the  planning  of  his  future.    It  was  believed  by  the 
Project  conceptors  that  people  should  not  be  locked  into  jobs  without  an 
opportunity  for  mobility—horizontally,  as  well  as  vertically. 

Vertical  mobility  was  provided  in  the  health  occupations  program 
through  the  utilization  of  a  core  curriculum.    A  student  completing  the 
core  would  receive  a  certificate  as  a  nursing  assistant.    The  student 
had  the  option  of  working  at  this  level  or  continuing  to  adding  more 
units  to  become  a  practical  nurse.    As  stated  earlier,  289  students  have 
been  enrolled  into  the  program.    52  (187«)  have  completed  the  practical 
nurse  program.    91  students  are  currently  enrolled,  many  of  which  will  be 
completing  the  practical  nurse  program  within  the  next  few  months.* 

Lateral  mobility  was  provided  by  allowing  a  student  who  had  completed 
the  core  to  take  1  adiditional  unit  to  become  a  ward  clerk  (unit  clerk), 
physical  therapy  aide,  central  service  aide,  or  home  health* aide. 

This  program  is  in  line  with  the  Arizona  State  Nurses'  Association 
recommendations  that  faculties  of  established  educational  programs,  in 
nursing  immediately  develop  methods  by  which  the  experiential  and 
educational  learning  of  those  persons  whose  goals  in  nursing  have  altered 
may  be  realistically  evaluated.    They  suggested  that  every  effort  should 
be  made  to  delete  repetitive  learning. 

^he  author  feels  that  one  reason  for  the  high  success  rates  was  that 
students  had  the  opportunity  to  select  and  complete  in  the  area  in  which 
they  felt  the  greatest  degree  of  satisfaction  and  success. 

Curriculum  Design  (Core  Curriculum) 

A  core  program  can  provide  a  framework  for  continuing  education 
when  designed  with  continuity,  sequence  and  integration  which  is 
sufficiently  flexible  to  take  into  account  the  diverse  backgrounds  and 
experiences  of  adults  and  enhance  the  opportunities  for  mobility. 

In  designing  the  curriculum,  an  occupational  analysis  was  utilized 
to  identify  knowledges,  skills,  and  understandings  common  to  more  than 
one  health  occupation.    The  knowledges,  skil]l8,  and  understandings  then 
became  the  basis  for  the  8  basic  units  in  the  core  curriculum. 

*See  Appendix  I  for  Career  Ladder  Cbncept 
Appendix  J  for  Curriculum  Guide 
Appendix  K  for  Practical  Nurse  Program 
Appendix  L  for  Practical.  Nursing  Student  Final  Record 
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All  students  coming  into  the  program  take  units  1-8 ,  upon  completion 
of  which  they  receive  a  certificate  as  a  nurse  assistant*    This  is 
important  for  the  disadvantaged  student  because  this  indicates  they  have 
succeeded  at  the  firat  level  and  are  employable  in  this  role.    During  or 
after  the  core,  a  student  may  select  one  additional  unit  (from  9-13)  which 
will  prepare  them  for  various  assistant  level  positions*    The  students  may 
complete  6  more  units  after  the  cere  to  become  practical  .^urses* 

In  concurrence  with  other  research  current  findings ,  core  curriculum 
students  appear  to: 

1*    Become  oriented  to  and  gain  understanding  of  health  service 
resources. 

2m    Gain  understanding  of  and  experience  with  team  relationships. 

3.  Become  acquainted  with  health  field  ethics. 

4.  Gain  skills  to  achieve  and  maintain  asepsis. 

5.  Develop  beginning  skills  in  maintaining  environments  conducive 
to  patient  welfare. 

Unitized  Self-Learning  Packages  with  Defined  Terminal  Performance 
(Behavior)  Objectives* 

Success  in  small  steps  appears  to  be  a  key  to  reinforcing  success 
which  is  a  requisite  for  success.    Repetitive  failure  has  been  the 
experience  of  most  of  our  students.    The  curriculum  was  designed  into 
units,  with  lessons  in  smaller  units  (modules),  so  that  the  student  had 
a  system  for  small  successes  which  inherently  accumulated  into  larger 
successes. 

This  disadvantaged  population  had  many  realistic  personal  problems 
which  demanded  absence  from  the  program  for  prolonged  periods  of  ti'se. 
In  a  traditional  program,  students  would  either  drop  or  be  dropped. 
However,  the  curriculum  in  a  unitized  form  gave  the  students  a  road  map 
which  they  could  follow.    It  showed  them  the  distance,  along  with  the 
type  of  highway.    When  students  were  forced  to  be  out  of  the  program  for 
various  periods  of  time,  they  could  work  on  the  material  at  home  and 
return  to  school  when  the  crisis  was  over. 

The  faculty  used  the  contract  method  of  encouraging  students  to  set 
their  own  goals,    for  example,  by  having  the  curriculum  unitized,  a 
student  can  contract  (agree  with  the  instructor  to  perform)  to  complete 
one  module  a  week,  for  instance.    This  proved  to  be  a  means  of  helping 
the  students  learn  to  plan  and  organi'^e  their  time  and  energies.  It 
also  appeared  to  be  a  motivational  factor. 

Each  lesson  (module)  was  designed  with  the  same  format: 

1.  Rationale  •  reason  why  the  lesson  was  important  to  their  goal  (role) 

2.  Objective  •  a  broad  goal  to  be  accomplished 

3.  Assignment  •  how  to  go  about  learning  about  the  goal 

4.  Classroom  objectives  •  what  the  student  must  know  in  order  to 

pass  the  paper^pendl  tests 

5.  Clinical  objectives  •  what  the  student  must  be  able  to  perform 

in  the  clinical  area  (includes  knowledge, 
skills,  and  attitude) 

*See  Appendix  M  for  Unit  Descriptions 
Appendix  N  for  Curriculum  Outline 
Appendix  0  for  Sample  of  Unitized  Lessons 
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It  vas  believed  that  the  purpose  of  the  instructional  objectives  was 
to  make  clear  to  teachers »  students,  and  other  interested  persons  what  it 
is  that  needs  to  be  learned*    Educational  objectives  became  the  criteria 
by  which  materials  were  selected^  content  was  outlined,  instructional 
procedures  were  developed,  and  most  significantly,  how  tests  and  examinat* 
ions  were  prepared*    All  aspects  of  the  educational  program  were  means  to 
accomplish  the  basic  educational  goals* 

It  is  believed  by  the  author  that  curriculum  revision,  in  a  society 
as  fast-paced  as  ours,  must  be  constant;  it  will  never  be  completed*  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  change  is  so  rapid,  educators  cannot  cling  to  content 
of  earlier  decadesf  or  be  ineffective  in  curriculum  development,  if 
education  is  to  be  relevant  to  the  needs  of  the  student  and  of  society. 

It  is  recommended  by  the  author  that  all  persons  in  the  State  of 
Arizona,  who  read  this  project  report,  seriously  consider  the  possibility 
of  a  behavioral  data  bank  located  in  the  State  level  which  would  be  easily 
accessible  to  all  health  occupations  educators  in  the  State  of  Arizona* 
It  is  believed  that  a  cooperative,  collaborative  effort  by  leading 
professionals  in  health  services  and  health  education  could,  through  the 
use  of  computerized  technology,  identify  minimum  behaviors  required  of 
each  health  occupational  role#    This  behavioral  data  bank  would  and  should 
be  revised  on  a  frequent,  systematic  basis  to  keep  abreast  of  the  changing 
needs  and  roles  in  the  health  field  in  the  State  of  Arizona*    It  would 
serve  the  health  service  agencies  by  helping  reduce  the  confusion  which 
currently  exists  and  will  increase  with  our  traditional  systems*    It  would 
serve  the  health  educators  in  planning  and  implementing  educational  programs 
which  are  current  and  relevant*    It  would  serve  the  student  by  enhancing 
the  opportunities  for  mobility  within  and  between  health  occupational 
program*    It  is  believed  that  the  behaviors  which  have  been  identified  in 
this  project  and  evaluated  by  many  of  the  health  service  agencies  in  the 
Tucson  area  could  serve  as  a  beginning  to  establish  a  behavioral  data  bank 
at  the  assistant  and  practical  nursing  levels* 

Open>Entrv^  Qpen^^Exit  C<.mcept 


Based  on  the  concept  that  a  student  leams**not  the  class,  the  health 
occupations  program  was  designed  for  individualized  instruction  where  the 
student  would  move  at  his  own  pace  of  learning  through  the  program. 

Our  results  with  this  concept  vere  consistent  with  the  findings  of 
Edling  who  reported  th«  following  results  in  changed  behavior  of  learners 
and  teachers:  interest  in  school  activities;  disappearance  of  most 
traditional  discipline  problems;  increasing  number  of  high  scores  on 
specific  achievement  measures;  harder  work  by  teacher,  but  with  a  feeling 
of  satisfaction  that  efforts  vere  helping  students* 

An  additional  advantage  was  that  if  illness,  emergencies  required 
absence  from  the  program  for  a  relatively  short  period  of  time,  the  student 
did  not  need  to  be  terminated  or  make  up  time,  per  se,  but  returned  and 
resumed  where  they  left  off* 
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One  limitation  vas  the  vast  quantity  of  materials  needed  vhich  were 
difficult  to  develop  and  costly.    It  is  believed  by  the  author  that  this 
difficulty  along  with  the  cost  factor  would  be  indication  for  a  need  for 
a  State  Guide  to  be  used  by  new  programs  with  smaller  faculties  who  can- 
not possibly  accomplish  this  task  alone.    Clarification  should  be  made 
that  a  State  Guide  does  not  in  any  way  decrease  the  Individuality  of  the 
teaching  program  nor  does  it  reduce  the  opportunity  for  creativity  on  the 
part  of  the  individual  teacher.    In  fact,  the  reverse  is  true.    With  the 
bulk  of  the  curriculum  development  initiated,  it  would  allow  the  instructors 
to  spend  more  time  on  creativity  and  I'^ss  time  on  individually  deciding  in 
what  depth  or  to  what  degree  to  present  which  topic. 

Open*entry,  open-exit  concept  means  that  our  program  was  budgeted  for 
X  number  of  students.    If  a  student  were  to  withdraw  or  complete  any 
portion  of  the  program  and  choose  to  seek  employment,  that  student  could 
be  replaced  with  another,  regardless  of  the  day  or  date. 

The  open-entry,  open-exit  concept  was  adopted  on  the  belief  that 
time  alone  is  not  a  factor  of  proficiency.    This  waf  reinforced  when  we 
found  a  wide  variation  in  the  time  it  took  the  individual  students  to 
complete  the  core.    The  program  was  de.<?igned  with  the  belief  that  it 
would  take  an  average  sutdent  approximately  3  months  (12  weeks)  to  become 
a  nurse  assistant.    It  was  found  that  students  did  complete  the  core  in 
as  little  as  5  weeks  and  as  many  as  24  weeks.    The  practical  nursing 
portion  of  the  program  has  been  completed  in  as  little  as  7  months  and 
as  many  as  15  months.    In  traditional  programs,  fast  students  often 
become  bored  when  forced  to  sit  through  x  number  of  classes,  and, 
conversely,  slower  students  often  drop  or  are  dropped  when  they  do  not 
learn  in  the  same  length  of  time  as  the  class. 

Educational  Technology  -  Multi-Media  Approach 

The  Health  Occupations  Program  employed  a  multi-media  approach  to 
education  because  it  was  believed  that  this  is  a  more  systematic  approach 
to  learning.    More  important  than  the  media  and  the  machines  involved  are 
the  potentials  for  new  dimensions  of  freedom  for  teachers  which  is  one  of 
the  most  important  parts  of  the  reorganization  of  instruction.  The 
Program*  teachers  were  able  to  have  more  time  to  work  as  professionals  at 
critical  points  in  the  learning  process  and  more  -  ontrol  of  the  learning 
environment. 

Instructors  prepared  a  library  of  recorded  data  on  cassettes  to 
correlate  with  each  module  (lesson)  which  covered  the  essential  content 
which  they  would  have  presented  on  the  lesson  in  a  traditional  classroom 
setting.    This  provided  students  a  means  to  work  ahead  of  the  group,  to 
listen  to  the  material  if  they  were  not  present  during  classroom 
activities,  and  to  listen  repetitively  if  they  learn  slowly.  Guest 
speakers  were  also  taped  and  included  ar  part  of  the  resource  materials. 
Audio- tapes  were  also  used  for  students  to  record  and  evaluate  their  own 
communication  skills. 
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oppottunltl.,  to  pr"turLl  L!?  **'"=••  included 

jy.-co*t.ce  with  thr5SSiMi'^,u*°y"''!*i,'"', 

'^^h«i'';n:':nm:d^«'i^!^^^^ 

involvement,  to  allow  .tudin^.  2!  T  ^  variety,  to  .timulate 

P  for  Book  Li.t)'  "  'heir  own  pace.    (See  Appendix 

conJe'd'!;??h"th':  e^^j'fJh'rnerfo'L^"'  J!''*  '  '« 

h.at  u      .  P^rfonaance  objectives, 

.tte«pt^d"h^"typ^'^T«^^^^^  n'lrS'r         ^^^^^  ^ave 
•Imost  entirely.    Ih?.  lllKTt  .hI        T**  -tudent.  to  go  "on  their  own- 
Student,  were  in  the  cuJJci?  J^!  "I!  Occupation.  Progr^n. 
per  week  from  the  .econd  ieei  tilt  ^^    '  •"P'^vi.ion  a  minimum  of  12  hour. 
Cla..e.  were  held  a  minLT!  J*  fj  w'***^         «'oll*d  into  the  program. 

balance  of  the  "oJr:i?'^,:„V?hJr?  "  ^'o-' 

encouraged  to  be  inn^Jitiv^  ^r..^    *^^"»'*^»  teacher,  were 

involvement  in  I  v«?eS'of '.tlm^l.M  *  "'f'^'^^  «couraging  .tudent 
role-pUying.  demowtrluoL    ^^u^  •ctivitie...di.cu..ion.. 
amount  of  leiturSg!    u  „^^bI^^!;;  ^"^"u"""**"*'  «  minimum 

involv.o.cnt  wa.  exLient  for  thf  '''J  "u'''**'  claa.room 

They  tend  to  learJ  „d  Je  ^eLfo^J^r"  "^^^^'^'^       '^e  .tudent.. 

instructor.    The  unitized  n^Ja:erLXT5.°''r  "         "  '"e 
guide,  and  tool.,  but  not  J^SufeLntf  ,'5'  •"'^^^-^^•"•l  -aterial.  were 

not  replacement,  of  cU.sroom  or  clinical  activitie.. 

Payy-Fail  Sv.tem  nf  r.^^A,^^ 

paper.p^„\;rt;;:'te^JraTc\\':L:f  ^.^!/^«"--  P«^ormance..  primarily 
knowledge.,  .kin..  Ind  auit^dw    Jj/  ^  "^^""^ 
stating  .he/he  had  cJ^pUted  ?^e  uniJ  k!        '        given  a  grade  card 
aa..room  and  clinicTi^SriwcM       ^  '«cce..fully  demon.trating  both 

?"wa"  lluJill  Sin  t;aditional  manner. 
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STUDENTS'  EVALUATIONS  OF  THE  PROGRAM 

Since  a  program  exists  for  the  student,  the  following  statements  were 
recorded  as  indicative  of  their  perception  of  the  project  as  a  challenging, 
rewarding  experience: 

"I  am  very  pleased  with  Project  HOP*    I  think  that  the  curriculum  is 
one  of  the  best  of  any  school,  including  Kress.    The  instructors  are  all 
very  concerned  that  we  understand,  and  learn  thoroughly  our  work*  They 
take  extra  time  to  help  us  and  are  not  pushy*    I  personally  am  very  thank- 
ful for  this  opportunity.    I  feel  confident  that  I  am  getting  a  thorough 
training  for  L.P.N.."  — Letty  Kelly 

''I  think  Project  HOP  is  excellent.    I  was  out  for  two  months  with 
injuries  received  in  a  car  accident  and  was  able  to  return  and  begin 
where  I  had  left  off.    Thanks  for  this  chance!"  — JoAnne  Fry 

"What  Project  HOP  means  to  me.    To  me  I  think  it's  great.  Because 
if  someone  or  a  group  of  people  have  the  patience  to  put  up  with  me  and 
have  gotten  me  to  where  I  am,  it*s  got  to  be  more  than  great.    This  program 
really  bends  forward  and  backwards  to  get  us  where  we  want  to  be,  or  go." 

—Nellie  R.  Torres 

"I  dig  Project  HOP  because  we  have  much  freedom  to  work  at  our  own 
speed  with  no  pressures  to  finish  by  a  dead  line*    We  have  an  opportunity 
here  that  we  couldn't  get  anywhere  else  because  of  lack  c£  finances." 

—Karen  Garza 

"Project  HOP  has  opened  the  door  to  a  new  life  for  me,  given  me  encourage- 
ment, and  the  promise  of  a  successful  future  in  a  challenging  and  reward- 
ing profession.    Without  Project  HOP,  it  would  have  been  many  years  before 
I  could  have,  if  at  all,  received  any  further  education.    I  will  always  be 
grateful  to  all  those  who  took  the  time  tc  care  about  me." 

---Joan  Lane 
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FACULTY  EVALUATIONS  OF  PROGRAM 

The  success  of  this>  like  any  other  program^  depends  on  the  faculty 
who  implements  it.    Most  of  the  faculty  who  were  employed  had  expertise  in 
the  health  field>  but  lacked  teaching  competence.    Competence  to  use 
innovative  approaches  to  education  needed  to  be  developed.    Weekly  faculty- 
inservice  programs  were  planned  and  conducted  by  the  project  director  to 
develop  knowledges^  skills*  and  experience  in  the  teaching/ learning  process. 
Philosophy*  objectives*  functions*  principles*  conditions*  materials*  and 
methodology  were  covered  in  theory  and  practical  application  as  they  could 
be  related  to  the  health  occupations  program. 

Faculty  members*  with  the  Director*  prepared  the  individualized 
instructional  materials  which  lead  the  students  to  the  objectives. 
Innovations  often  require  additional  time  (e.g.-  writing*  re-writing 
objectives)*    The  teachers  were  willing  to  contribute  extra  time  and 
effort  when  they  believed  some  benefit  would  accrue  to  the  students. 
However*  most  of  the  additional  time  required  was  found  outside  regular 
school  hours.    Effort  was  made  not  to  add  to  the  teachers  already  over- 
burdened existence.    Since  education  serves  both  as  a  leader  and  follower 
of  society*  creative  and  courageous  adaptation  to  change  was  our  challenge 
in  designing  this  system  for  preparing  health  occupational  personnel. 

The  following  statements  from  faculty  members  reflect  their  feelings 
about  their  experiences  in  the  project: 

'^Rewarding  experience  in  seeing  the  personal  growth  of  students  and 
a  learning  experience  for  my  personal  growth  to  be  associated  with  such 
nev  ideas  and  challenging  experiences,"  -—Carol  Grin 

"I  find  teaching  for  Project  HOP  not  first  a  "job"  but  a  rewarding 
and  enlightening  experience.    I  strive  to  share  this  feeling  with  the 


"Students  are  anxious  to  have  something  for  the  first  time  in  their 
life  that  will  prepare  them  for  service.    It  is  rewarding;  I  can  help  them* 
I've  been  there."  —-Jerri  Lewis 

"It  is  challenging*    You  learn  to  use  many  different  resources  in 
this  type  of  program.    It  offers  much  self-satisfaction." 

—-Audrey  Englestad 

The  late  Perle  Ayers*  a  sociologist  at  Berea  College*  was  instrumental 
in  developing  many  constructive  programs.    He  said  there  are  four  things 
one  can  do  about  change: 


students. 


It 


---Susan  Kane 
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1.  ••ignore  it**pretend  things  are  just  as  they  always  have  been  and 
will  be. 

2.  Resist  it--prefer  things  not  as  good  as  they  could  be  for  fear 
they  might  be  worse  than  they  are, 

3.  Adapt  and  accept  with  an  easy,  false  enthusiasm  under  the 
delusion  of  action,  and 

4*    Design  and  create  the  future- -any  true  leader  always  is  exposed 
to  risk,  but  he  takes  the  risk  in  the  hope  of  real  gain,  where 
inaction  only  can  court  certain  disaster/' 

The  health  occupations  program  discussed  here  was  designed  in  hope  of 
real  gain.    It  is  hoped  that  this  project  will  open  doors  for  corpsmen  and 
other  persons  with  some  health-service  training  to  continue  their  education 
in  the  health  field,  building  on  what  they  already  know.    It  is  further 
hoped  other  health  career  educators  will  join  in  pooling  efforts,  collaborat- 
ing to  develop  increasingly  more  effective  systems  for  health  occupations 
education* 
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Part  Two 
SUMMARY  and  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  concepts  of  a  core  curriculum  career  ladder  from  nurse  assistant 
(aide)  level  to  practical  nurse  level »  unitized  self- learning  packages  and 
a  multi-media  approach  to  education  have  proved  feasible  and  practical 
with  a  unique  population.    Implementation  of  these  concepts  together  with 
a  personally* involved  faculty  and  supportive  services  of  the  agencies  has 
led  to  student  success  and  to  the  broad  goals  of  the  project. (Page  II-l) 

It  is  believed  by  the  author  that  these  concepts  have  equal 
practicality  in  traditional  programs.    It  is  recommended  that  further 
work  be  done  toward  implementing  more  of  these  concepts  into  our 
traditional  programs  and  the  integration  of  disadvantaged  students  into 
the  mainstream  of  our  educational  system. 
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Appendix  A 


Data  Collection  Plan 
Student  Assessment 


Relative  Time*  (1970>1972) 
Preadmission  of  Students 

During  Student's  Program 

Toward  Completion  of  Student's  Program 


Upon  Completion  of  Student's  Program 


Instrument 

General  Aptitude  Test  Battery 
Adult  Basic  Learning  Exam 
Personal  Data  Blank 

Faculty's  Subjective  Assessment 
of  Knowledge 
of  Skills 
of  Attitude 

National  League  for  Nursing 
Examination 

Three  Units  of  Content 

Psychology 

Nursing  including  Pharmacology 

State  Board  of  Nursing 
Licensure  Examination 


Program  Assessment 


During  Student's  Program 
During  Program 
Upon  Student's  Completion 
Upon  Completion  of  Curriculum 


Student's  Evaluation  of  Program 

Faculty's  Evaluation  and  Revisions 

Graduate's  Evaluation  of  Program 

Health  Agencies  Evaluation  of 
Curriculum 


*Open*entry»  open»exit  policy  does  not  allow  specific  dai:$« 
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Identifying  the  Disadvantaged 

A  provision  of  the  Amendments  to  the  Vocational  Education  Act 
of  1968  ie  that  persons  who  have  not  heretofore  been  adequately  served 
by  the  regular  Vocational  Education  programs  shall  have  read^  access 
to  vocational  instruction  designed  to  fit  tlxem  for  enq^loyment  in  a 
recognized  occupation.    The  **Act'*  identifies  such  individuals  as  the 
disadvantaged* 

What  is  needed  in  order  to  reach  these  persons  and  ensure  better 
education  for  them  is  to  develop  their  own  criteria  that  will  be 
used  to  identify  disadvantaged  persons.    As  a  beginning  framework  for 
identifying  and  selecting  disadvantaged  persons «  the  following 
qualitative  guidelines  are  suggested: 

Identifying  Disadvantaged  Persons 

A«    Persons  With  Academic  Needs 

Ik    Students  with  low  achievement  scores  and  who  are  not  classified 
as  mentally  retarded* 

For  example:    Students  who  are  capable  of  learning,  and  with 
the  patience  and  the  opportunity  to  participate 
in  a  different  kind  of  px^grami  may  be  niotivated 
toward  higher  levels  of  achievement. 
2#    Students  who  have  not  found  an  ini;erest  in  learning  or  in 

school  work  as  a  result  of  poor  educational  background  and 

home  environment* 

For  example:    Students  who  have  become  alienated  and  disenchanted 
with  the  school  system  and  need  encouragement  and 
guidance  toward  a  meaningful  academic  and  vocational 
program* 

3*    Students  who  demonstrate  a  continued  pattera  of  failing  and 
seem  discouraged  in  their  school  v;ork* 

For  example:    Students  who  are  dropout  prone  and  need  help  to 
become  work^oriented  and  need  encouragement  to 
continue  their  education  for  job  preparation* 
^*    Students  who  have  poor  speechi  low-level  reading  ability, 

and  limited  formal  vocabulary  who  are  not  mentally  deficient* 

For  example:    A  high  school  student  who  has  lower  than  seventh 
grade  reading  skills* 
3«    Students  who  have  linguistic  barriers* 

For  example:    Students  who  come  fl*om  homes  where  a  foreign 
language  is  spoken  and  students  of  parents  who 
retain  foreigh-language  idioms  despite 
assimilation  into  the  local  culture* 

continued** 
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i^pendix  B 

6.   Students  who  have  poor  attendance  records  and  are  not  making 
nomal  academic  progress  in  regular  classes* 
For  example:   Students  who  do  not 'attend  school  regularly  and 
find  it  difficult  to  meet  the  regular  academic 
standards  of  the  hi^  school  and  who  need  special 
supportive  services  and  additional  attention. 
7#   Students  who  have  dropped  out  of  high  school  and  are  unemployed 
or  underemployed  and  need  training.* 
B*   Persons  With  Special  Social  Needs 

1#   Persons  from  hardcore ,  poverty  areas  who  live  apart  from  the 
mainstream  of  the  community* 

2.  Persons  who  display  a  negative  attitude  toward  learning  and 
who  are  plagued  by  a  negative  self  image. 

3.  Persons  who  have  high  incidences  of  involvement  with  the 
police  and  are  hostile  toward  law  and  order. 

km    Persons  who  lack  personal  motivation  and  lack  experiences 
with  successful  "models"  of  their  own  ethnic  group. 
C.   Persons  With  Special  Economic  Needs. 

1.  Persons  from  low- income  families  who  have  nutritional  and 
other  health  needs  and/or  lack  adequate  finance  to  obtain 
essentials  for  going  to  school  (transportation,  school 
supplies,  etc.). 

2.  Persons  whose  parents  are  dependent  upon  public  assistance. 
3»    Persons  who  are  economically  illiterate. 
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Appendix  C 

TUCSON  FDBKCC  SCHOOLS 
FIKXXEiCI  HOP 


1*   I\mctional  reading, writing  and  comprehending  Ehglieh  at  eighth 
grade  equivalency.  • 

2.   IHmctional  mathematical  skills  at  eighth  grade  eqiiivalenoy*  ^ 

3*    Age  17*^  to  meet  the  State  lav  for  age  and  licensing  requirements 

k.    A  complete  physical  examination,  including  chest  x^ray,  serology 


^   Adult  Basic  Learning  ibcamination  used  as  criteria. 
NOTE: 

General  Aptitude  Test  Battery  (G#A#T#B.)  given  for  research 
purposes* 
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Project  HOP  ,  _ 

Appsndlx  £ 

STUDENT  SUCCESS 
As  neatured  by  the  Arizona  State  Board  of  Nursing  Exam 


Note:    857.  Success  (scores  above  350). 

55%  of  the  Students  made  scores  above  the  national  average  (500). 


March  1972  •  Practical  Nursing  Graduates 
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600  or  Above  i 
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.per  State  Board  Score i 

^JOB  PERFORMANCE 
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READING 

BELOW  8th  CRADE 

VOCABULARY 
BELCW  8th  GRADE 

00 

GENERAL  APTITUDI^ 
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TUCSON  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  Appendix  0 

PROJECT  HOP  V 
OTATRMRNT  OF  Pai7/)S0PHY 


The  general  educational  phlloaophy  of  the  Tucson  Public  Srhooi. 
District  One  la  accepted  by  the  faculty  of  Project  HOP.    In  aao"°°itI 
we  bellrtve  that  all  persons  have  a  desire  to  acquire  tore  knowledge,* 
to  learn  B»re,  and  that  to  achieve  this,  they  imist  experience  success 
In  education  endeavors.    We  believe  that  Project  HOP  allows  and  helps 
each  student  to  succeed  at  soaw  level.    We  further  believe  that  persons 
who  can  feel  fulfilled  and  satisfied  will  be  valuable  and  functional 
«MQbers  of  society  in  the  Aaerican  tradition. 

We  believe  that  mobility  in  health  field  careers  will  priaarily 
increase  the  numbers  of  persons  who  can  find  success  and  vake  effective 
contributions  to  the  health  occupations;  and  secondarily  will  allow 
students  who  have  the  desire  and  the  ability  to  continue  to  move  ver- 
tically and/or  horizontally  in  the  health  field. 

We  believe  that  our  goal  is  to  identify  common  areas  of  knowledge 
and  skill  in  the  hea''-**  fields  and  to  develop  a  curriculum  based  on 
these  common  areas.    This  curriculum  will  identify  and  assess  those 
terminal  behaviors  essential  to  successful  job-entry  level  performances 
In  more  than  one  of  the  health  occupations.    We  believe  that  curriculum 
development  in  an  everchanging  society  and  in  a  dynamic  field  is  a  con- 
tinudus,  on-going  process.    The  present  curriculum  represents  a  begin- 
ning which  will  be  continually  evaluated  and  revised  to  remain  current 
and  useful.    We  believe  that  utilization  of  modern  educational  technology 
will  enhance  the  learning  process. 

It  is  also  our  belief  that  it  is  essential  to  provide  clinical 
experiences  in  the  health  field  correlated  with  classroom  activities 
This  correlation  of  experiences  must  be  directed  toward  achievement  of 
clearly  defined  written  objectives  leading  to  the  identified  terminal 
benaviors . 

We  believe  "The  unique  function  of  the  nurse  is  to  assist  the 
Individual,  (sick  or  well),  in  the  performance  of  those  activities 
contributing  to  the  health  or  its  recovery,  (or  to  peaceful  des-.h).  , 
and  that  he  would  perform  unaided  if  he  had  the  necessary  strength 
will,  or  knowledge.    And  to  do  this  in  such  a  way  as  to  help  him  »in 
independence  as  rapidly  as  possible."  k  » 

We  believe  that  practical  nursing  is  an  integral  and  essential  part 
of  nursing  services  which  helps  people  to  recognize  and  achieve  optimum 
health  -  a  fundamental  right  of  every  individual. 

We  recognize  the  legal  authority  for  the  practice  of  practical 
nursing  in  Arizona  which  indicates  that  licensed  practical  nursing  means 
the  performance  of  technical  skills  performed  under  the  supervision  of 
the  registered  professional  nurse  or  physician  registered  professional 
nurse  in  more  complex  situations. 

We  believe  that  the  ultimate  goal  of  all  nursing  education  is  the 
welfare  of  patients.    The  primary,  immediate  goal  of  a  practical  nursing 
program  is  the  education  of  students.  f     i.  nuramg 

The  faculty  members  of  Project  HOP  believe  that  the  education  program 
we  are  developing  will  produce  practical  nurses  able  to  function  in  their 
role  with  vocational  efficiency  and  personal  satisfaction,  but  particularly 
with  concern  and  knowledge  aimed  .it  the  well-being  of  the  patient. 

Accepted  by  the  faculty  of  Project  HOP 
J  May  19,  1971 

The  Mature  of  Nursing.  Virginia  Henderson 
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Appendix  H 

TUCSON  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
PROJECT  HOP 

Practical  Nursing 
STATEMPrr  OF  STUDENT  OBJECTIVES 


The  Health  Occupations  Cluster  Curriculum  is  designed  to  provide 
experiences  needed  to  enable  the  nursing  students  to  perform  the 
functions  reconanended  by  NAlNEs  and  The  Arizona  State  Nurses  Association 
(Proposed  Joint  Statement,  I970): 

!•   The  practical  nursing  students*  will  participate  in  the  planning, 
implementation,  and  evaluation  of  nursing  care  and  will  be  able 
to  teach  the  maintenance  of  health  and  prevention  of  disease* 

A.  The  student  will  be  able  to  recognize  optimum  health  and 
^ptom^  of  deviation  from  seme» 

B.  The  stucsr.t  will  be  able  to  demonstrate  skills  in  observing, 
recording  und  repor'^ing  to  immediate  superior* 

C*    The  student  will  be  able  to  demonstrate  skill  in  applying 

basic  principles  in  performing  technical  procedures,  adjusting 
these  procedures  to  the  needs  of  the  individual  patient* 

D*    The  student  will  be  able  to  perform  personal  and  supportive 
health  care  tasks  for  patients  of  all  ages,  applying  principles 
of  prevention,  thorapy,  and  rehabitilation. 

II •  The  practical  nursing  students  will  be  able  to  recognize  and  apply 
fundamental  principles  of  human  behriVior,  positively  and  effectively 
A.    The  student  will  be  able  to  communicate  with  patients,  health 
team  members,  health  facility  administrators  and  persons  in 
the  community,  using  appropriate  methods  and  terminology. 
B*    The  student  will  be  able  to  function  effectively  as  a  person 
and  as  a  member  of  a  health  team. 

III. The  practical  nursing  students  will  be  able  to  recognize  the 

health  field  as  a  dynamic  social  force  in  a  changing  and  complex 
society. 

A.  The  student  will  be  able  to  identify  trends  of  nursing. 

B.  The  student  will  be  able  to  recognize  functions  of  nursing 
organizations. 

C.  The  student  will  be  able  to  recofpiize  and  demonstrate  behavior 
v^hich  complies  v?ith  the  legal  aspects  of  practical  nursing. 

D.  The  student  v/ill  be  able  to  contribute  toward  activities 
which  promote  nursing  in  the  community. 

IV*  The  practical  nursing  students  will  be  able  to  move  (if  they  desire 
and  appear  to  have  the  ability). 

A.    The  student  will  be  able  to  move  laterally  in  the  health 

continued.. 
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Appendix  R 


field  (e.g.,  6n  assistant  level— from  nurse  assistant  to  unit 
clerk— by  adding  to  current  knowledges,  skills,  without 
replicating  acquired  knowledges  and  dcills. 
B.    The  student  will  be  able  to  move  (if  they  desire  and  appear 
to  have  the  ability)  vertically  in  the  health  field  (e.g., 
from  assistant  level  to  practical  nursing  level  by  the  com- 
pletion of  additional  units. 
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CAREER  LADDER  CONCEPT  ^NURSING  EDUCATTHK^ 
MASTERS  DEGREB-NURSTN^  


Appendix  I 


BACHELORS  PEGREE-NIlRSTwr. 


R.N. 


.ASSOCIATE  DEGREE-NIIR.STwr: 
R.M.  " 


L.P.N. 


assistant; 


N.A. 


UNHS 
1 


UNITS 
1-8 


UNITS 
14-20 


8 


ERJC 


Overview  of  Health  Occupations 
Human  Relations  for  Health  Workers 
Health  Care  Skills  for  Health  Wotkers 
Anatomy  &  Physiology  for  Health  Workers 
Nutrition  &  Diets  for  Health  Workers 
Asepsis  for  Health  Workers 
Medical  Terminology  for  Health  Workers 
Nursing  Care  I 
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UNITS 
14 

15 

16 
17 
18 
19 
20 


Growth  &  Devel  opoent  Related  to 
Nursing 

Interpersonal  Relationships  In 
Nursing 

Nursing  Care  of  the  Aged 
Nursing  Care  of  Children  &  Adults 
Nursing  Care  of  Mothers  &  Newbon. 
Pharmacology 

Integration 


P4 


P4 


ERIC 


Summary  of 

Curriculum 
Guide 

Core  &  8 
Level  One 

1             Core  6e  9 

1             Core  6e  10 

i             Core  &  11 

1  Core 

1             Core  6e  10 

Core  6e  13 

Core,  8,  15 
Level  Two 

00 

u 
o 

Core,  8.  14 

00 

00 

0) 
M 
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a 

Core,  8,  15 

Core.  8,  19 

00 

0) 
M 

o 
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Core,  8,  14-20 
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UNIT  NO. 
TITLE  OF  HEALTH  WffllKER 

LEVEL  I 
1.    Nurse  Assistant 

2.    Unit  Clerk  1 

3.    Central  Service  Assistant  1 

4.    Home  Health  Aide  1 

•o 
< 

> 
u 

4J 
•H 

n 

in 

6.     Surcical  Aide  1 

7.    Fhvsical  Therapy  Aide  1 

LEVEL  2 
8.    Child  Development  Worker 

9.    Geriatric  Nurse  Assistant 

LO.    Pediatric  Nurse  Assistant  1 

LI.    OB  Nurse  Assistant 

12.    Psychiatric  Nurse  Assistant 

L3.    Fharmacv  Aide  1 

.4.    Medical  Surcical  Nurse  Asst. 

LEVEL  3 
L5.    Practical  Nurse 

NOTE:    Upon  successful 

completion  of  a  specific 

unity  student  need  not 

repeat  to  move  vertically  ^ 

or  laterally.  3 

M 

7    Occupational  Positions  -  ^ 
Level  One  g 
7    Occupational  Positions  -  g 

Level  Two 
1    Occupational  Positions  - 

Level  Three 
.5   Occupational  Positions 
Total 
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T'JCSON  PUBLIC  SCKOOT^ 
Tucson  Skill  Center 
55  North  6th  Avenue 

Tucson,  Arizona  85701 

STUDENT  FINAL  RECORD 
PRACTICAL  NURSING 


Appendix  L 


■jord  of 

(Last; 
nission  Date 


CITIZENSHIP_ 
Birthdate 


(First)       (Middle;  (Maiden) 

Completion  Date  


JCATION  BEFORE  ENTERING  SCHOOLS  OF  NURSING 

Elementary  School   n^^y^i 

 (Name  &  Addressl  (Years  Complet 

Secondary  School  ,  .  7=7  -  ^  ■ 


SUBJECT 


SUMMARY  OF  PROGRAM  

NO.  OF  HOURS 


NO.  OF  CRi 


1.    Overview  of  Health  Occupations 

? 

6 

N.C. 

2.    Human  Relations  for  Health  Workers 

27 

7 

i 

3.    Health  Care  Skills  for  Health  Workers 

27 

7 

\.    Anatomy  &  Physiology  for  Health  Workers 

27 

7 

 1- 

5.    Nutrition  &  Diets  for  Health  Workers 

27 

7 

b.    Asepsis  for  Health  Workers 

27 

7 

7.    Medical  Terminolojcv  for  Health  Workers 

27 

7., 

8.    Nursin;?  Care  I  (Applies  Theory  from  Units  1-7; 

9^ 

i4i» 

2^0 

3 

lif.  Nursing  Care  of  Children  (Includes  Growth  8e 

Development) 

96 

lM4 

2^ 

3 

15.  Psychology  Related  to  Nursing 

54 

i5o 

•2 

16.  Community  Health  (Includes  Nursing  Care  of  Aged, 

Rehab • ) 

128 

160 

2 

17.  Nursing  Care  of  Adults 

128 

192 

?20 

4 

18.  NureinK  Care  of  Mothers  &  Newborns 

&h 

160 

2 

19.  Pharmacology 

ik 

9^ 

160 

2 

20.  Integration  8e  Review 

2J^0 

 h- 

TOTALS 

8o? 

1088 

189? 

rsing"  Assistant  Certificate  awarded    .,    ..  * 

(Date) 

e  above  student  has  completed  the  above  program,  meeting  the  requirements  as  set  forth  ii 


AGENCIES  OR  INSTITUTIONS  USED  FOR  CLINICAL  EXPERIENCE 


nmakers  Nursixig  Home 

ma  County  Hospital 

.  Joseph* s  Hospital 

Mary's  Hospital" 

xson  Medical  Center 

Iley  House  Nursing  Home 

sited  Multiple  (k>mm.  Agencies 

censed  by  Examination  in  Arizona  on 


(Date) 


State  Board  Score 


(Signature ) 

(Title)  "  (Date) 


TUCSON  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  Appendix  M 

PROJECT  HOP 

UNIT  DESCRIPTIONS 

UNIT  1  —  Overview  of  Health  Occupations 

This  unit  provides  a  short  look  Into  the  various  job  opportunities  in 
health  occupations.    The  student  will  gain  understanding  of  health 
facilities  on  a  local,  state,  national,  and  international  level. 

UNIT  2  —  Human  Relations 

This  course  is  designed  to  help  students  look  at  themselves  and  through 
the  use  of  audio  visual  aids  and  small  groups  understand  how  they  will 
change  or  Improve  behavior  to  adjust  to  new  job  situations  as  a  nursing 
assistant. 

UNIT  3  —  Health  Care  Skills  I 

The  student  is  'shown  the  correct  skills  to  use  to  keep  patients  safe. 
He  will  learn  basic  first-aid  procedures. 

UNIT  4  —  Anatomy  &  PhvsioloBY 

This  unit  Includes  a  basic  knowledge  of  anatony  and  physiology  related 
to  the  needs  of  health  care  workers  who  require  a  general  understanding 
of  how  the  body  is  formed  and  how  it  functions  in  normal  health. 

UNIT  5  —  Nutrition  and  Diet  Therapy 

This  unit  is  designed  to  teach  the  student  basic  nutrition  for  normal 
adults  and  Introduce  him  to  the  basic  hospital  diets. 

UNIT  6  —  Asepsis 

Asepsis  as  it  applies  to  the  hospital  environment  is  discussed  and  the 
student  is  taught  to  protect  patients,  nursing  staff,  and  himself  from 
disease. 

UNIT  7  —  Medical  Terminology 

This  unit  Includes  a  basic  knowledge  of  medical  terms  related  to  the  need 
of  health  care  workers  who  must  be  able  to  understand  and  coraaunlcate 
effectively  with  other  health  care  workers. 

UNIT  8  —  Nursing  Care  I 

The  role  and  responsibilities  of  the  nurse  assistant  are  presented  and 
discussed  with  development  of  the  basic  knowledge  and  skills  needed  to 
give  nursing  care  to  the  individual.    Principles  of  other  health  care 
courses  are  Included  in  evaluating  student  performance. 

UNIT  14—  Peds  Nurslni^ 

Pediatric  nursing  is  taught  with  a  realization  of  the  nurses'  need  to 
develop  a  broad  and  deep  perspective  of  the  meaning  of  nursing  children 
Objectives  are  obtained  through  class  work  and  clinical  experience  so  * 
they  will  continue  to  grow  as  he  inconponates  fundamental  principles 
while  caring  for  the  hospitalized  child  and  his  family. 


UNIT  15- 


Agpects  of  Interpersonal  RelationshloB;    Conminlcations  in  Nursing 
This  course  is  designed  to  utilize  techniques  of  group  process  to 
enable  students  to  gain  insight  into  their  own  behaviors  and  behaviors 
of  their  patients.    Major  emphasis  is  placed  on  communication  skills 
and  observation  through  the  use  of  group  discussion,  role  playing  and 


(continued)  Appendix  M 

UNIT  15--  audio  visual  aids.    Principles  of  mental  health    and  mental  illness 
provide  the  frame  work  for  this  unit. 

16--  Community  Health  (Includes  Nursing  Care  of  Aged>  Rehab. ^ 

This  course  has  as  its  objective-the  acquaintance  of  the  student  with 
various  health  facilities  in  the  local  commmity;  so  that  the  student  wll 
be  aware  of  their  specific  functions  in  order  to  enable  her  to  assist 
in  meeting  specific  health  needs  of  the  members  of  the  community. 
Emphasis  will  be  on  geriatric  nursing;  aspects  of  rehabilitation;  and 
on  drug  abuse. 

UNIT  17"  Medical-Surgical  Nursing 

This  course  includes  the  study  of  common  medical  and  surgical  conditions 
and  the  clinical  practice  of  nursing  care  of  these  patients.    The  prin- 
ciples of  adapting  basic  nursing  care  snd  related  procedures  to  the 
individual  patient  are  practiced.    Students  are  introduced  to  skills  in 
contributing  to  a  nursing  care  plan. 

UNIT  18—  Nursing  Care  of  Mothers  and  Newborns 

Unit  18  is  designed  to  prepare  the  student  to  understand  her  new  role  in 
the  nursing  of  mothers  and  infants  with  confidence  and  competence.  It 
is  concerned  with  the  prevention,  promotion,  and  maintenance  of  health 
during  the  prenatal,  anti-partal  and  neonatal  period;  including  the 
conq;>Iications  that  are  related  to  obstetrical  nursing. 

UNIT  19"  Pharmacology 

This  course  covers  the  elementary  principles  involved  in  the  administratic 
of  medications  and  in  weights  and  measures.    The  medications  comoionly 
used  in  the  treatment  of  disease  are  discussed  in  terms  of  indications, 
contraindications,  side  effects  and  derivation.    Students  practice 
administering  oral  and  parenteral  medications. 

UNIT  20—  Integration 

Integration  is  the  course  designed  to  check  final  proficiency  in  appli- 
cation  of  knowledge^  skill,  and  attitudes  in  the  role  of  a  practical 
nurse.    Students  will  be  in  the  clinical  area  the  majority  of  the  time. 
Performances  in  team  medications,  total  patient  care  and  floor  treatments 
will  be  evaluated  by  the  instructor. 
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»»c«on  Public  Sehoota 
Tbcaoa  Skill  Canttr 

fyojtce  BOP  *»• 

gPMtlCPIJlK  ftirPtTw 

^'    «  »  -  MoblUtI  «;  t     MJ'  I**^'**  Occupation. 

nooiiity  of  Sp«ci£lfc  Rdth  OecupatloM 

mom  i  rSS^^^^^^^i 

w     int«rviewing  for  anploymtnt 


RALTH 
NODULE 
NOODLE 
NODULE 
NTOULB 
HUDUU 

NODULB 


CARE  SKTT.ra 
A  -  Haalth  Cart 

-  Health  Cara 

-  Ba«lth  Cara 

-  Health  Care 

-  lifting  and 

-  Flrat  Aid 


HEALTH  WOKKHttg 

Envlronmentel  Paetora 
Work  Areaa 

Bquipmcttt  and  Suppliea 
Safety  Paetora 
Moving  Patienta 


B  .  J«J-ted  to  H..lth  C.re  service 

JSJM  C  .  iBteguaentaJy  sJitS  '?  ««rvice 

MODULE  P  .  SeapJirSS  fJIJS  "-l'**  Sri  Sjjlc.  . 

NODUU  G  -  UrlSS  s2.2  i*?  ""l'^  Cere  SerJlII 

»«W>UL8  R  .  EndwSnf       J!*i*f***  ""l'^*  Cere  SarvlJ. 
JSSf  '  -  ««-lth  cere  S^*ce 

MODULE  J  .  Mervou.  Syate-'I^d  sJlcuJ^I^^^^^^     ""'l'  ''^'^ 
Care  Service  Senaea  Eeleted  to  Beeltb 


NUTRITTflll 
NODULE  a" 
MODULE  B 


MODULE  C 
NODULB  D 
MODULE  B 


11  T'"'  ""^^  ^^^^^1^1 
-  Sitin^.^'.^*^  Nutrition 
M..ti«g  the  Petlent.e  Heed,  for  the  B..lc  Pour  Pood 

"  '"^^  for  the  Si,  ltat.£ent. 

'  &u1Jc'D*i'iSr' 


continued*. 
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IT  6  -  ASEPSIS  FOR  BEAT.TI.'  Wftpwpo 

iSSUJi  i  '  ^"P****   D«flaltion  and  Meaning 
MODULE  B  -  Microbiology 

SSJISf  5  '  ^'««««*«««  For  Control  of  Infaetioa 
MODUU  D  -  Sterllt  l*roe«dttrea  at  S«pl«a  of 
Surgical  Aatpaia 

J^XJf  t  "  ^*         ot  the  Muraing  Atslatant 
Monmf  J  *  S*'i^!i»       "f«"«nt«a  Mead  for  a  Co«£c-tabU  Bed 
MODULE  C  -  Meed  for  Cleanlineaa 
MODULE  D  -  Need  for  Food  and  Water 
MODULE  E  -  Meed  for  llikination 
iSSSJi  I  '  >Jove«ent  and  Activity. 

5Sm5  £  '  i'»*;'^'3'*!:'8»  Recording,  Reporting  Patlant*a  Matda 

J  •  •*««<^^»8       Patient  •a  Special  Nceda 
MODULE  I  .  Meeting  the  Patient'e  Needa  for  Comfort  and  Safaty 


MODULE  J  -  Meeting  the  Patient 'a  Maeda  for  Sleop 


Unit  7  under  revlaion 


continued. 
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Tucioii  Public  School* 
»roJ«ct  HOP 

traetlcal  Nurs* 

CORRICtlLllH  OUTLDm 


OHIT  IS 


COW  -  Curriculum  Outlln*»  Uniti  1-8 

modSJ  s  .  g  J  :f       :f  1.3) 

MODULE  P  ,  Mtttlng  Nurlln!  S!!^   'J  J'Mchool  Chlldron 
MODULE  I  .  Rcl.  of  Nur..  l„  Community 

E  »  -  "••1th  concept. 

«DU«  D  .  Meeting  t'ile  S^X't  d^of^hT^^^^^^^  xil 
HODUIE  El.  Jee'S^tL'S'  Con.unlc.tlon 

jHtt^^^^^^^^^^  H.nt.11,  Xll..  . 

Health  Living)  leading  toward  Mental 

MIT  16  -  COMMUNITY  OTAT^ 


} 
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nmr  17  ■  Htmsmc  care  of  adult? 

NODULE  A  -  Patients  in  Illnee* 
NOOUU  B  -  Muscttlo-SkeUttl  Sytten 
NOOUIB  C  -  Ctreulatoxy  Systoi 
NODULE  D  -  R«Bpirntot7  Syetea 
NODULE  E  -  Gaetreinteetinal  Syttm 
NDDUIE  P  -  Urinary  Syate* 
NODUIZ  G  -  Endocrine  Syatcm 
NOOUIE  H  -  Reproductive  Syatem 
NODUIB  I  -  InteguDcntary  Syatem 
NODULE  J  -  Nervoua  Syaten 
NODUU  K  -  Senae  Organa  (Eye  and  Ear) 
NODULE  L  -  Carcinomaa 
MODULE  M  -  Infectlona 
NODULE  M  -  Allerglea 

UKIT  18  ■  NURSING  CARE  OP  MOTHER  AND  NEWBORNS 

NODULE  A  -  Meeting  Patient 'a  Nuraing  Needa  Daring  Pregnancy 
MODULE  B  -  Meeting  Patient 'a  Nuraing  Needa  in  Labor  and  Delivery 
NODULE  C  -  Meeting  Patient 'a  Nuraing  Needa  During  Puerperiim 
NODULE  D  -  Meeting  Nevboma*  Nuraing  Needa 

UHIT  19  ■  PHARMACOLOGY 

NODULE  A  -  Review  of  Baaic  Mathesatici  and  Arithaetlc  of  Solutione 

and  Druga  Admlnlatration  of  Medicetlona 
NODUU  B  -  Medlcationa  Uaed  for  Patlenta  vlth  Noaculoakeletal  lyetes 
Dlsordcra 

MODULE  C  -  Medicetlona  Uaed  for  Patlenta  vith  Circulatory  Syates 
Diaoxdera 

NODUUB  D  -  Medicetlona  Uaed  for  Patlenta  with  Reaplratory  tyaten 
Dlsordera 

NODULE  E  -  Medicetlona  Uaed  for  Patlenta  vlth  Gaatralnteatlnal 

Syeten  Dlaordera 
MODULE  P  -  Medicetlona  Uaed  for  Patlenta  with  Urinery  Syatea 

Dlaordera 

NODUU  6  -  Medicetlona  Uaed  for  Patlenta  with  Endocrine  Syataa 
Dlaordera 

NODULE  H  -  Medicetlona  Used  for  Petlenta  vlth  Reproductive  Dlaordera 
MODULE  I  -  Medieatlona  Used  for  Petlenta  vlth  Inteynietttexy  Syate* 
Dlaordera 

NODULE  J  -  Medicetlona  Uaed  for  Patlenta  vUh  Mervotta  ByttaM 
Dlaordera 

MODULE  K  -  Medicetlona  Uaed  for  Patient  with  Eye  and  Bar  Dlaordera 
M0UUI2  L  -  Medicetlona  Uaed  for  Patlenta  vlth  Cencer 
MODULE  M  -  Medicetlona  Uaed  for  Patlenta  vlth  Infectloua^Dlaordara 
NODUU  N  -  Medicetlona  Uaed  for  Patlenta  vlth  Allergic  Dlaordera 

UNIT  20  -  la  a  Gourae  Oeaigned  to  Check  Proficiency  In  Application  of  all 
Practical  Nuraing  Knowledge,  Skill  and  Attltudea  into  the  full 
Role  of  a  Practical  Nurae,  under  Supervialon* 
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.mil  iL.  G  Assignment  Sheet  No. 

OHIT  T1T1£:   Nursing  Cere  of  Adults   MODULE  SUBJECT:    Meeting  the  Nursing  Heeds  of 

Patients  with  Conditions  Rc- 
 la  ted  to  Endocrine  Syateic 


»ATIONAl£i 

To  give  aafc,  effective  nursing  care  to  a  patient  with  conditions  related  to  the 
indocrlne  Syatec,  you  lauat  have  a  knowledge  of  how  the  aclencea  can  be  adapted  int 
the  appropriate  nuralng  action. 

OBJECTIVgS; 

The  practical  nurae  iruat  be  able  to  Idenflty  the  phyalcal  paychologlcal  and  aoclel 
probleva  of  patlenta  with  Endocrine  Syatetn  condltlona,  the  practical  nurae  nuat  re 
late  her  knowledge  of  the  anatoity  and  phyalology  of  the  endocrine  ayateo:  Into  a  plj 
o£  nuralng  action.    Education,  prevention  and  care  will  be  functlona  of  the  health 

ASSIGSMBNTSt 

1.  Review  Anetoey,  The  Endocrine  Syatea,  Unit  4,  Nodule  H. 

2.  Seed  Totel  Patient  Cere,  by  Johnaton,  Chapter  16. 

3.  Study  handouts  and  workaheeta  18-G-l. 

4.  Review  treinex  Care  of  Diabetic  Patient. 

CIAS8RO0M  EVALUATION; 

1.  Be  able  to  define  all  vocabulary  terwa. 

2.  Be  able  to  explain  the  relatlonahlp  of  anatomy  and  phyalology  to  condltiona  of 
tne  endocrine  ayatem. 

3.  Be  able  to  deacribe  the  condition  along  with  the  cauae  and  aymptoeia  of  the 
conditions  related  to  the  endocrine  ayatetc. 

4.  Given  patient  aituatlona.  be  able  to  explain  In  writing  the  epproprUte  nuralng 

5.  Given  written  queatlona  regarding  meeting  the  nuralng  needa  of  patlenta  with 

!ni;-lii°"^J*i?ii*  endocrine  ayatem.  be  able  to  name  or  Identify  the  correct 
answers  with  70*  accuracy. 

6.  Llat  2  comfcunlty  reaourcea  and  deacribe  practical  nuraea  role  In  making  refer- 
rala  to  asitlst  patients  with  special  needa  related  to  endocrine  cere  upon 
dlacharge  from  hoapltal. 

CLINICAL  BVALUATIOM: 

2*   ifJrHSifJ^^''"2'*  P*"^"*^  dlagnoala  (type  of  patient  Ulna..) 

Z.  jj^plement  and  evaluate  your  own  aafe,  effective  nursing  care  for  ell 

aaaigned  patlenta.  and  for  all  patlenta  with  whom  you  assist. 
3.    .Identify  specific  patient  needs  and  provide  nuralng  meeaurea  to: 

(a)  alleviate 

1.  emotional  atreaa 

2.  abnormal  growth  and  development 

(b)  provide  for 

I.    comfort  5.    teaching  patient  and  family  proper  care 

3     'J!^tlili^«  ^'  °*  identification  of  slgna  &  aymptoma- 

4:    eTtelSaJten  of  hypo- and   hyper,  glandular  functions. 

5*    SSf?^%!S^*  pertinent  signs,  symptoms,  factor,  related  to  patlc 

5.    Report,  record  nursing  care  provided. 

6*    Complete  e  nursing  care  plan  oh  a  minimum  of  5  aaaigned  petlenta. 

*•  ®^  nuralng  care  in  nuralng  care  plans  and  In  conferencea 

with  instructor;  17-132 

continued* • 
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PROJECT  HOP  17-*i-l 

ENDOOlJiiR  gyc^fw  (Continued) 
CtPIICAL  KVATllATTnM  (Cone.) 

«.    b.    Include  aclentlflc  pTlnelplee  underlying  nursing  action  to  meet  patient 
ptoblena. 

be  able  to  explain  function  and  nursing  care  reUtcd  to  3  categori 
of  druga  used  in  treatnent  of  endocrine  conditions. 
(•}  Honcones 
1*  Gonadal 

2.  Ovarian 

3.  Panlreas  (Insulin  or  Hypoglycesic  agents) 
'^^  Pituitary 

5.  Suprarenal 

6.  Tsstlcular 

7.  Thyroid 

8.  Tissue  -  Building  Rornones 

(b)  Vitamins 

1.  Pat  Soluble 

2.  Ucter  Soluble 

(c)  Miners la 

1*  Hon*nutrlent 
2.  Nutrient 

8. 


9. 


lIHf^.M^I.'^  ?    ^^^V^"^*"*"'^  rehabilitation  has  been  ordered. 

Mel«fv  IJI      L  °  '"^  aSBiSiii  practical  nuraing  reaponslblllty. 
lff5MfJ.  if J*"*        P^oc.6ut:  don.  for  the  isslgned  pitlent  and 
SSteglnt  if  the  test  results  are  within  normal  ranges. 
«.    Thyroid  studies  -  radio  iodine  upUke 

-  P.B.I,  (protein  bound  iodine) 
w     ,  -  B.M.R. 

6.    Pancreas  -  glucoae  tolerance* 

-  blood  auger 

-  insulin  tolerance  test 

-  2  hour  P.P.B.S. 

-  Clinitest,  Acetest* 
,^                        -  24  hour  urinalysis* 

a.  clinltest,  acetest,  testape 

"*    P«aoo»trate  feMrh<«|^  of  patients  and  fanfly: 

h     ITl^^"*^  reUtlonshlp  of  diet,  exercise  and  medication  for  diabetics 

b.  how  to  perform  &  read  &  record  cllnltest  and  acetest. 

c.  how  to  prepare  and  ad  inister  medication. 


*  Be  able  to  denonstrate  nursing  proceduree. 
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A.  Time  Period  Covered;    The  time  period  covered  by  this  report  Is 
August  1,  1971  -  June  30,  1972. 

B.  Goals  and  Objectives:    The  goals  and  objectives  of  the  original 
proposal  were  the  consistent  reference  points  for  the  first  year's 
activities.    They  are  listed  on  page  12  of  the  Orlentatlon-Work-Study- 
Placement  program  as  It  was  presented  to  the  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Education  under  the  provisions  of  Part  D  of  the  Vocational  Education 
ammendments  of  1968*    They  are  as  follows: 

(1)  To  broaden  occupatlonnl  orientation  at  the  clementarv,  junior 
high  and  high  school  levels* 

(2)  To  broaden  occupational  aspirations  and  opportunities  for< youths, 
Including  those  who  have  academic,  socio,  economic  or  other  handicaps, 

(3)  To  specifically  Identify  dropouts,  pinpoint  causes  for  dropouts, 
plan  preventative  and  remedial  programs  and  promote  Implementation 
thereof* 

(4)  To  Identify  and  develop  new  opportunities  for  work  experience 
and  cooperative  education  In  several  occupational  areas* 

(3)    To  give  more  practical  work  experience  to  youth  at  various  grade 
levels,  and  to  have  such  experience  characterized  by  learning  b;*.  doing, 
significant  responsibility  for  productive  service  to  an  employer,  anu 
:.ecognition  of  educational  values  by  awarding  formal  credit. 

(6)  To  achieve  a  more  realistic  picture  of  job  opportunities  and 
utilize  such  information  in  training  for  employment. 

(7)  To  develop  employability  of  students* 

(8)  To  develop  the  assumption  of  responsibility  for  placement  of  stu- 
dents at  whatever  level  they  leave  the  school  system. 

(9)  To  create  bridges  between  school  and  earning  a  living  for  young 
people  who  are  still  in  school,  who  have  left  school  either  by  graduation 
or  dropout,  or  who  are  in  post-secondary  progra'^os  of  vocational  prepara- 
tion* 

(10)  To  make  greater  use  of  existing  school  facilities,  especially 
during  the  summer  months* 

(11)  To  conduct  in-service  training  for  district  and  other  personnel 
to  achieve  the  objectives  of  this  proposal* 

(12)  To  bring  general  and  vocational  educators.  State  Department  of 
Education  staff,  teacher  education  staff,  manpower  and  other  agencies 
together  in  coordinated  efforts  to  achieve  the  objectives  of  this 
proposal. 


(13)  To  improve  the  status,  scope  and  image  of  vocational-technical 
education. 


Procedures  Followed;    In  attaining  the  above  objectives^  several 
areas  cf  activity  superceded  others  this  first  year  of  operation.  The 
staff  felt  that  the  essential  priority  was  the  infusion  of  career  educ- 
at ion  into  the  district's  total  curriculum.    However^  the  budget 
allowed  for  only  one-half  salary  for  someone  to  begin  coordinating  the 
career  curriculum  throut;:out  the  school  district.    Obviously  this  made 
for  a  rather  slow  beginning  in  this  area.    Later  this  coordinator 
resigned  and  for  the  last  four  months  of  the  school  year  a  full  time 
consultant  was  hired.    Two  other  staff  members  began  to  spend  more  time 
assisting  her  in  gathering  information  and  creating  opportunities  for 
dialogue  with  teachers^  counselors  and  administrators  in  relation  to  tho 
objectives  set  in  the  proposal.    Several  key  resource  people  were 
identified  in  each  school  and  with  their  help  and  input  the  infusion  of 
the  career  concept  into  the  school  curriculum  is  receiving  under- 
standing and  acceptance. 

A  building  was  rented  and  is  referred  to  as  the  Career  Extension  Center. 
The  career  consultant  had  office  space  in  this  building  and  the  various 
materials  such  as  books  and  audio  visual  materials  which  were  purchased 
were  previewed  and  distributed  throughout  the  district  from  the  Center. 
These  materials,  along  with  those  already  existing  in  the  district 
have  been  cataloged  and  the  lists  will  be  available  to  the  various 
schools  the  first  thing  next  fall. 

Also  at  the  Center  there  were  offices  for  the  director,  work-experience 
coordinator  and  counselor.    The  rest  of  the  building  was  used  for 
approximately  65  students  who  worked  two,  1 ^ter  three,  full  time 
teachers  on  a  totally  individualized  study  program.    These  students 
had  dropped  out  of  the  regular  school  program  in  the  past,  and  on  a 
voluntary  basis  enrolled  at  the  Career  Extension  Center.    This  provided 
the  nucleus  for  the  second  major  priority,  the  Career  Extension  Center 
school.    An  extensive  amount  of  personal  and  career  guidance  was  provided- 
not  only  to  those  enrolled  but  to  a  number  of  other  youth  who  felt  a  need 
for  the  kind  of  services  we  were  able  to  provide.    Every  day  of  operation, 
young  people  dropped*  in  either  to  ask  to  be  enrolled  in  the  school,  to 
receive  information,  or  seek  special  career  or  personal  counseling.  A 
number  of  parents  called  to  seek  help  and  guidance  in  dealing  with  their 
children  who  appeared  completely  turned  off  in  the  conventional  school 
program. 

The  teachers  worked  almost  exclusively  with  the  enrolled  Career  Extension 
Center  students.    They  provided  individualized  instruction  and  ceveloped 
courses  corresponding  to  thise  at  the  regular  high  school,  but  totally 
on  the  behavioral  objective  concept.    Flow  charts  were  kept  on  each 
student  to  show  exactly  his  day  to  day  progress.    Though  the  students 
were  aware  that  all  work  set  up  must  be  covered,  and  all  objectives  met, 
they  did  not  object  to  the  fact  that  earning  credit  in  such  a  setting 
required  considerable  more  work  and  perfection  than  they  needed  to  pro- 
duce for  credit  in  previous  school  settings. 
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One  of  the  most  important  aspects  of  the  entire  program  was  the  work 
done  by  the  work-experience  coordinator.    He  helped  to  find  meaningful 
on-the-job  training  or  career  exposure  stations  within  the  community 
for  the  students  enrolled  at  the  Career  Extension  Center,  a  number  of 
other  students  referred  to  him  by  high  school  counselors,  and  those  who 
just  "dropped  in".     It  was  found  that  the  businesses  and  various  agencies 
in  the  community  were  very  cooperative,  and  when  the  staff  felt  a  stu- 
dent was  ready  for  this  kind  of  exposure,  a  position  was  found  to  most 
nearly  fit  the  students  Interests,  aptitude  and  academic  work  load. 

Res ulcs ;    Accomplishments ;     Some  of  the  general  results  of  the  school 
year  were  as  follows: 

(1)  The  career  consultant  was  able  to  initiate  a  plan  of  career  develop- 
ment in  at  least  one  sixth  grade  class  in  each  elementary  school  with  the 
concept  spreading  to  other  classrooms. 

(2)  The  two  junior  high  schools  have  initiated  definite  plans  to  integrate 
the  career  concept  into  the  total  school  program.    One  school  has  a 
comprehensive  self-appraisal  and  occupational  exploration  as  an  organized 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  counseling  staff  with  teacher  assistance.  At 
the  other  junior  high  school  there  was  a  special  in-service  training  for 
the  counselors,  a  career  club  was  established  and  e  model  exploratory 
resource  center  was  developed  in  the  library. 

(3)  A  speakers  list  and  an  approved  field  trip  list  were  developed. 
These  were  conslstantly  used  by  the  teachers  K  -  12. 

(4)  On  the  high  school  level  a  course  was  Implemented  which  has  allowed 
students  to  receive  high  school  credit  for  supervised  on-the-job  occupa- 
tional exposure.  Career  packets  for  teachers  within  each  department  are 
in  the  process  of  being  developed. 

(5)  An  explanatory  brochure  was  developed  to  explain  the  Orlentatlon- 
Work-Study-Placement  Program  to  the  sahool  district,  the  community  and 
to  be  sent  to  other  individuals  outside  of  the  community  who  would  have 
a  concern  about  career  development. 

(6)  Staff  members  have  been  asked  to  speak  to  about  twenty  service  clubs 
and  organizations. 

(7)  A  list  of  all  career  materials  in  the  school  district  has  been 
compiled.     (Appendix  D) 

(8)  Through  the  personal,  individualized  method  of  instruction  at  the 
Career  Extension  Center  a  few  students  received  a  regular  high  school 
diploma. 

(9)  Older  students  who  had  very  few  high  school  Credits  were  assisted 
in  their  preparation  for  the  High  School  Equivalency  Test. 

(10)  Many  young  people  and  a  few  adults  used  the  Career  Extension  Center 
for  personal  and  career  guidance  services. 
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(11)  An  intensive  thrust  was  made  to  give  as  many  Vocational  Interest 
(                            Survey  tests  as  possible  -  not  only  at  the  Center,  but  throughout  the 

district. 

(12)  Part,  and  full  time  jobs  were  located  for  over  one  hundred  students 
in  the  school  district. 

(13)  Excellent  rapport  was  established  with  the  probation  officers,  the 
workers  at  the  Drug  Clinic,  Health  Clinic,  Hillcrest  Home  for  Boys,  a 
home  for  girls,  and  the  Jesus  People  who  have  made  an  impact  on  many 
youth  in  the  community. 

(14)  There  has  been  a  large  increase  of  membership  in  the  Fairbanks 
Personnel  and  Guidance  Association  due  to  the  leadership  of  three  staff 
members  of  the  Career  Extension  Center. 

(15)  Staff  members  spoke  to  all  of  the'  student  teachers  at  the  University 
and  later  worked  with  some  individually. 

E.    Evaluation:     In  addition  to  the  third  party  evaluation  report  which 
was  prepared  for  us  by  Dr.  Allen  Lee,  and  follows  later  in  this  report, 
our  immediate  concerns  led  us  to  initiate  several  types  of  evaluations 
of  our  own  throughout  the  year.    These  evaluation  studies  are  as  follows: 

(1)  A  staff  evaluation  report  was  designed  and  executed  by  our  career 
consultant. 

(2)  The  parents  of  the  students  attending  the  Career  Extension  Center 
school  initiated  a  survey  to  evaluate  the  merits  of  the  school  itself. 

(3)  The  students  attending  the  Career  Extex»sion  Center  school  were 
asked  to  evaluate  their  past  school  experiences. 

(A)    The  district's  Department  of  Research,  Planning  and  Federal  Programs 
is  helping  the  Career  Extension  Center  staff  with  a  study  of  high  school 
drop-outs  not  attending  the  Center.    The  study  includes  the  students' 
evaluation  of  their  past  school  experiences  and  the  curriculum  offered. 

(5)  A  research  assistant  working  through  the  State  Human  Development 
Resource  Center  is  using  an  instrument  developed  by  a  staff  member  of 
the  Career  Extension  Center,  to  survey  the  businesses  in  the  community. 
She  is  doing  an  occupational  survey  to  determine  manpower  and  training 
needs • 

(6)  The  teachers  at  the  Career  Ertenaion  Center  set  up  all  courses  on 
behavioral  objective  basis.    This  produces  a  situation  where  daily 
measurable  evaluations  must  be  made. 

The  results,  or  at  least  the  latest  partial  results  of  these  on  going 
evaluations,  are  presented  later  in  this  report. 
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F.    Conclusions  and  Recommendations; 

(1)  The  career  consultant  staff  should  be  Increased. 

(2)  The  bibliography  materials  In  the  school  district  should  be 
categorized  Into  explanatory  form  for  greater  usability, 

(3)  More  intermediate  career  development  materials  are  needed. 

(4)  The  audlo-mlsual  materials  prepared  by  students  of  local  businesses 
and  community  resources  Is  a  very  successful  program.    Much  more  needs 
to  be  done  In  this  area. 

(5)  The  Integration  of  the  career  materials  Into  the  present  school 
program  would  be  much  more  successful  If  the  total  school  curriculum 
would  be  analyzed  for  developmental  consistency. 

(6)  An  on-going  career  profile  for  Individual  students  should  begin 
In  the  Intermediate  grades. 

(7)  In-service  training  and  workshops  for  the  staff  must  be  an  on  going 
priority. 

(8)  Funds  for  on-the-job  training  stations  would  Increase  the  work 
exposure  opportunities  for  students. 

(9)  More  flexibility  Is  needed  in  scheduling  In  order  to  tailor-make 
a  suitable  program  for  students,  especially  the  potential  dropout. 

(10)  Night  school  and  Innovative  summer  programs  could  create  greater 
student  interest  and  participation. 

(11)  There  should  be  more  effort  toward  cooperation  and  communication 
between  the  University  of  Alaska  staff  and  the  public  school  district. 

(12)  The  present  survey  of  occupational  and  training  needs  In  the 
Fairbanks  area  should  be  continued. 

(13)  Provision  should  be  made  fcr  transporting  students  to  and  frrm  job 
training  stations. 

(14)  Consistent,  continued  research  should  be  carried  out  to  find  causes 
an'l  remedies  for  school  dropouts. 

(15)  The  present  school  counselors  should  be  freed  from  clerical  duties 
in  order  to  perform  the  student  personnel  services  for  which  they  were 
trained  and  hired. 

BODY  OF  THE  REPORT 

A.  Problem  r\^ea  to  which  the  project  was  directed:  Simply  stated  the 
problem  area  Is  the  long  established  fact  that  most  students  leave  our 
school  system  without  any  skills  that  will  be  useful  or  salable  to  an 
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employer.    This  fact  is  as  true  for  the  high  school  graduate  as  for  the 
drop  out.    This  is  not  just  a  concern  at  the  secondary  level,  but  at  the 
elementary  educational  system  as  well. 


In  1968,  a  follow  up  study  of  Lathrop  High  School  graduates  and  dropouts, 
grades  nine  through  twelve,  was  conducted  under  a  grant  from  the  United 
States  Office  of  Education,  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
[School  Curriculum;    A  Follow-up  Study  of  Lathrop  High  School  Graduates 
and  Dropouts  by  Smail,  Mills,  Koponen].    It  was  found  that  13.89%  of  the 
total  enrollment  over  a  period  of  the  previous  six  years  had  physically 
dropped  out  of  high  school.    This  year  long  study,  which  included 
extensive  interviews,  recommended  very  strongly  that  the  course  content 
must  show  a  relationship  to  every  day  living  in  order  to  keep  the 
potential  drop-out  interested.    The  students  wanted  a  more  relevant, 
hands  on  type  of  experience  with  some  obvious  immediate  rewards.  ,  In 
February,  1972,  a  follow  up  was  done  on  this  same  study  and  the  drop  out 
rate  for  the  1971-72  school  year  of  the  students  grades  10-12  were  being 
projected  at  18.02%  -  a  4.13%  increase.    These  latest  statistics  are  pro- 
vided by  the  Department  of  Research,  Planning  and  Federal  Programs  of  the 
Fairbanks  North  Star  Borough  School  District.    At  the  same  time  it  was 
found  that  interest  in  the  vocational  courses  is  waning, only  7%  of  the 
student  body  is  presently  enrolled  in  some  vocational  courses.  The 
1969  graduating  class  had  about  19%  of  their  students  who  took  vocational 
training  sometime  during  their  high  school  career. 

Although  approximately  50%  of  the  high  school  graduates  enroll  in  college 
the  following  fall,  the  registrars  office  at  the  university,  where  most 
of  our  students  attend,  reports  that  40%  of  the  freshman  class  either 
drops  out  during  the  school  year  or  fails  to  report  back  the  next  tail. 

According  to  a  study  by  three  Lathrop  High  School  counselors  in  the  1969- 
70  school  term,  it  was  found  that  8%  of  the  students  who  were  still 
enrolled  at  the  end  of  the  school  year  had  failed  all  academic  subjects 
even  though  standardized  test  scores  usually  showed  these  students  to 
have  average  ability.    In  1970,  one  of  the  school  counselors  conducted 
a  survey  of  the  senior  class.    One  of  the  questions  was,  ''What  kind  of 
subjects  do  you  feel  Lathrop  should  offer?"    19%  felt  they  would  have 
liked  more  vocational  training  while  another  30%  stated  thry  would  like 
more  'Waningful",  "down  to  earth",  "nonbook"  type  subjects  which  in 
translation  could  mean  they  would  like  to  have  had  courses  more  relevant 
to  every  day  life. 

In  order  to  prepare  for  the  writing  of  the  Orientation-Work-Study-- 
Placement  proposal  a  great  amount  of  thought,  preparation,  and  research 
was  conducted.    The  object  was  to  introduce  into  this  school  district  a 
more  relevant,  career  oriented  program.    Two  iiajor  thrusts  were  chosen: 
(1)    initiate  inovative  methods  in  career  education  into  the  total  ^ 
district  curriculum.     (2)    Provide  an  exemplary  high  school,  in  this  case 
made  up  of  former  school  dropouts,  in  which  individual  academic  work 
correlates  with  on-the-job  training.    Visits  were  made  to  the  S.A.V.E. 
program  in  Anchorage  which  worked  with  potential  dropouts  Identified  by 
school  counselors.     This  program  uaes  the  1/2  day  academic  and  1/2  day 
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work  emphasis*    A  visit  was  also  made  to  Project  Interchange  in  Seattle 
which  used  similar  methods  to  the  S.A.V.E.  program.    A  contractual 
program  at  Ballard  High  School  in  Seattle  was  carefully  noted.  Here 
students  worked  with  their  teachers  in  developing  a  course  of  study  and 
then  signed  a  contract  which  describes  the  work  they  will  do  to  receive 
credit.    Whenever  needed,  the  teachers  would  be  available  to  help. 

Two  resource  books  were  used 'to  explain  causes  for  students  dropping  out. 
These  books  are: 

Profile  of  the  School  Dropout 

Edited  by  Daniel  Schreiber 
Random  House,  New  York,  1967 

The  Dropout 

by  Lucins  F.  Cervantes 

Ana  Arbor  University  of  Michigan  Press,  1966 

From  these  books,  as  well  as  from  one  of  our  own  studies  listed  later, 
we  can  see  there  are  other  dimensions  in  addition  to  a  triecmingf vil 
corriculun  that  must  be  considered  when  trying  to  help  the  student.  A 
myriad  of  personal,  emotional  and  social  needs  require    service  which 
can  best  be  provided  by  well  trained,  understanding  counselors. 

Since  this  beginning  of  the  project,  a  number  of  our  staff  members  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  visit  other  programs  in  Portland,  Juneau,  Seattle, 
Anchorage  and  Kenai. 

The  Small,  Mills,  Koponen  report,  mentioned  above,  however,  has  had  a 
strong  impact  upon  the  direction  our  staff  has  chosen  to  take  since  it 
was  the  most  extensive  study  of  this  nature  ever  dene  in  this  district 
concerned  with  our  own  unique  transient  population  plus  a  large  per- 
centage of  native  students.    With  elaborate  detail  and  intensive  seeking 
out  of  past  students  and  their  opinions,  the  researchers  came  up  with 
twenty-five  specific  recommendations  that  we  consider  vital  to  our 
program  committment.    From  these  recommendations,  piur  an  overview  of 
national  concerns,  we  feel  confident  that  our  exemplary  program  is  a 
beginning  to  meet  the  needs  of  many  of  our  youth. 

B.    Goals  and  objectives  of  the  project:      In  order  to  be  concrete  and 
measureable,  broad  goals  and  objectives  of  our  proposal  have  been  broken 
down  into  specific  behavorial  objectives  that  appeared  feasible  for  the 
first  year. 

Objective  I;    To  broaden  occupational  orientation  at  the  elementary, 
junior  high  and  high  school  level. 

Objective  2:    To  broaden  occupational  aspirations  and  opportunities  for 
youths  including  those  who  have  academic,  socio-economic  or  other 
handicaps. 

(These  two  objectives  have  been  combined  due  to  overlap  in  specific 
objectives. ) 

(a)  Through  buildiro  principals,  a  career  education  resource 
oorson  will  be  selected  in  oach  school  and  those  persons  will 


receive  initial  and  on-going  in-service  training  related  to  the 
goals  of  the  program  and  career  education  activities. 


(b)  The  career  consultant  will  visit  each  school  at  least  once 
per  week  to  develop  programs,  deliver  materials  and  generally 
maintain  a  laison  with  resource  personnel, 

(c)  Arrange  field  trips  and  g^uest  speakers  as  demanded  by  build- 
ing resource  personnel. 

(d)  Compile  an  annotated  index  of  related  books  and  audio-visual 
material  in  the  school  district  and  make  available  to  classroom 
teachers . 

(e)  Compile  a  list  of  career  field  trips  and  speakers  to  cover  all 
career  clusters  and  make  available  to  classroom  teachers. 

(f)  Order  and  evaluate  all  career  education  programs  that  become 
available. 

(g)  Meet  with  all  school  librarians  to  implement  the  expansion  of 
career  materials  in  school  libraries  and  to  develop  a  career  center 
in  each  library. 

(h)  Order  all  appropriate  free  materials  listed  in  the  Career  Index 
published  by  Chronicle  Guidance. 

(i)  Order  career  related  materials  (poster  series,  books,  films, 
career  kits  and  tests)  and  distribute  within  the  schools.  (Approx- 
imately $2,000) 

(j)    Keep  a  log  of  activities  and  materials  destributed* 

(k)    Meet  with  all  junior  high  and  high  school  counselors  at 
least  once  per  month  to  discuss  activities  relating  to  career  educ- 
ation. 

(1)    Meet  with  high  school  department  heads  at  least  two  times 
during  the  year  to  discuss  career  education  activities. 

(m)    Assist  in  establishing  a  summer  workshop  in  career  education 
for  teachers  within  the  district. 

(n)    Establish  a  1/2  credit  course  in  career  inquiry  for  Career 
Extension  Center  students  with  a  minimum  of  twenty  students 
successfully  completing  the  course  requirements.     (Later  it  was 
decided  that  all  students  would  be  taking  this  course). 

(o)     Establish  a  one  to  three  credit  course  at  the  high  school  level 
called  ^'Careers  Exposure"  which  will  allow  at  least  twenty  students 
to  utilize  community  resources  for  career  orientation  on  an  "out  of 
school**  basis. 


(p)  Meet  with  the  superintendent,  secondary  school  coordinator  and 
elementary  school  coordinator  at  least  six  times  during  the  year  to 
review  career  development  program. 

(q)    Assist  junior  high  counselors  In  establishing  and  malntalnlnt 
a  nine  week  occupational  unit  In  their  respective  schools. 

(r)    Provide  all  high  school  teachers  with  career  related  material 
compiled  Individually  for  their  specific  subject  matter  areas. 

(s)    Provide  each  department  at  the  secondary  level  with  an  S.R.A. 
occupational  kit. 

(t)    Develop  a  comprehensive  testing  program  (Including  Interest, 
aptitude,  ability,  achievement  and  personality)  and  career  profile 
chart  for  Career  Extension  Center  students  and  introduce  the  results 
to  secondary  school  counselors. 

(u)     Initiate  a  career  club  in  each  of  the  junior  high  schools  that 
will  include  at  least  twenty  students  meeting  weekly. 

(v)    Meet  with  University  of  Alaska  personnel  at  least  two  times 
throughout  the  year  to  provide  career  education  input  into  the 
university  systems  teacher  training'  program. 

OBJECTIVE  3;     To  specifically  identify  dropouts,  pinpoint  causes  for 
dropouts,  plan  preventative  and  remedial  programs  and  promote  implemen- 
tation thereof. 

(a)  The  Fairbanks  Department  of  Research,  Planning  and  Federal 
Programs  will  continue  studying  and  researching  the  dropout  problem 
using  the  same  format  used  in  the  Small  study  [School  Curriculum; 

A  Follow  up  on  Lathrop  High  School  Drop  Outs.] 

(b)  The  staff  at  the  Career  Extension  Center  will  develop  an 
Interview  sheet  that  covers  all  aspects  of  the  student's  past 
attitudes  toward  school* 

(c)  A  committee  will  be  established  to  study  the  research  materials 
developed  which  will  help  pinpoint  potential  dropouts  and  devise 
methods  for  remedial  woik  as  well  as  more  hands  on  career  related 
activities  for  the  elementary  and  junior  high  school  students. 

(d)  High  school  counselors  will  interview  and  gather  dr      ^n  every 
student  that  leaves  school  during  the  school  year.    Thi»  infor- 
mation will  be  compiled  each  spring  and  presented  to  the  school 
board  with  recommended  curricula!  modifications. 

(e)  A  research  aid  will  be  assigned  to  assist  Career  i  xtenslon 
Center  staff  In  gathering  and  compiling  data  necessary  in  deter- 
mining causative  factors  regarding  recent  dropouts. 

OBJECTIVE  A:     To  identify  and  develop  new  opportunities  for  work 

experience  and  cooperative  education  in  several  occupational  areas. 
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(a)  The  director  and/or  other  staff  members  will  speak  to  fifteen 
or  more  different  organizations  and  clubs  to  explain  the  Orien- 
tation-Work-Study  Program  and  solicit  a  response  in  terms  of  jobs, 
questions,  and  public  relations* 

(b)  Evaluative  tools,  such  as  value  and  interest  surveys  as  well 
as  personality  inventories  and  aptitude  tests,  will  be  made  a  part 
of  every  students  profile  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out  career 
areas  the  student  has  not  considered  before*    These  services  are 
to  be  offered  to  all  secondary  students  as  well* 

(c)  The  work-experience  coordinator  will  maintain  the  necessary 
contact  to  develop  cooperative  training  and  exposure  settings  for 
high  school  students  with  the  following  entities  and  others  as 
deemed  appropriate: 

Adult  Vocational  Education 
University  of  Alaska 
Apprenticeship  Outreach  Program 
State,  Federal  and  local  agencies 
Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Hospital  Nurses  Aid  Program 


OBJECTIVE 


 5:     To  give  more  practical  work  experience  to  youth  at  the 

various  grade  levels,  and  to  have  such  experience  characterized  by 
learning  by  doing,  significant  responsibility  for  productive  work  to 
an  employer  and  recognition  of  educational  values  by  awarding  credit • 

(a)  Provide  part-time  employment  for  all  students  within  the  Work- 
Study-Orientation  Placement  Program  that  are  working  toward  a  high 
school  diploma  or  equivalency  test* 

(b)  Periodically  modify  employment  of  students  enrolled  in  the 
Career  Extension  Center  as  necessary  to  more  completely  meet 
individual  vocational  needs  as  measured  by: 

(1)  past  and  present  employment  success 

(2)  interest  and  aptitude  testing 

(3)  Educational  aspirations 

(c)  Conduct  a  meetinp  of  .ill  Career  Extension  Center  staff  members 
each  week  to  discuss  educational  and  occupational  growth  of  each 
student  within  the  exemplary  program* 

(d)  Require  each  student  within  the  Career  Extension  Center  to 
complete  a  one-half  credit  course  termed  Career  Inquiry  which  will 
focus  on  job  attitude  as  well  as  the  mechanical  aspects  of  success- 
ful employment, 

(e)  High  school  elective  credit  will  be  awarded  to  all  students 
fullfilling  work-experience  requirements  on  the  basis  of  Alaska 
State  Vocational  Department,  standards, 

OBJECTIVE  6:    To  achieve  a  more  realistic  picture  of  Job  opportunities 
ana  to  utilize  such  Information  in  training  for  employment* 
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(a)  Make  contact  with  all  employing  businesses  and  agencies  in  the 
Fairbanks  area  in  an  attempt  to  seek  student  employment  and  survey 
community  job  needs, 

(b)  Maintain  weekly  contact  with  staff  members  of  the  Alaska  State 
Employment  Office, 

(c)  Attend  meetings  of  the  Fairbanks  Ancillary  Manpower  Board. 

(d)  Utilize  personnel  from  the  school  district's  research  and 
planning  department  in  completing  a  community  survey  regarding 
local  employment  picture  and  training  target  population, 

(e)  Maintain  constant  communication  with  all  youth  employment 
programs: 


OBJECTIVE  7;    To  develop  employability  of  students. 

(a)  Every  student  at  the  Career  Extension  Center  will  complete  a 
one-half  credit  course,  "Career  Inquiry". 

(b)  Meet  with  parents  of  Career  Extension  Center  students  on  a 
monthly  basis  to  discuss  the  progress  students  have  made  and  to 
share  ideas  on  "generation  gap"  communications.    This  is  to  help 
bring  about  behavior  changes  which  would  transfer  to  job  and  school 
activities. 

(c)  Each  student  at  the  Career  Extension  Center  school  will 
increase  his  reading  by  one  grade  level  by  the  end  of  the  school 
year, 

(d)  A  curriculum  will  be  devised  for  each  student  which  will  meet 
the  district's  graduation  requirements  as  well  as  relate  the  subjects 
to  the  career  goals  the  students  might  have.    Every  course  plan  will 
be  written  in  behavioral  objective  format, 

(e)  The  teachers  will  help  those  students  preparing  for  the  G.E.D. 
to  pass  the  test  with  as  high  scores  as  possible. 

(f)  The  counselor  will  make  personal  contact  with  newly  enrolled 
students  at  the  Career  Extension  Center  school.    Those  students 
with  special  problems  will  be  seen  on  a  regular  schedule. 

(g)  All  students  who  have  not  developed  a  successful  employment 
record  will  be  placed  in  a  controlled  career  exposure  setting  until 
satisfactory  work  habits  cire  developed. 


High  School  Co-op  Programs 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
Youth  Opportunity  Corps 
Kawainis  Youth  Employment  Program 
Native  Center  Employment  Program 
N,A.A.C.P.  Employment  Service 
Manpower  Development  Program 


OBJECTIVE  8:    To  develop  assumption  of  responsibility  for  placement 
of  students  at  whatever  level  they  leave  the  school  system • 

(a)  A  continuing  placement  service  will  be  available  to  past 
graduates  of  the  Career  Extension  Center  school  as  well  as  testing 
and  career  counseling  services, 

(b)  All  students  unable  to  complete  high  school  graduation  require- 
ments or  equivalency  testing  will  be  placed  in  appropriate  trade 
school  settings  or  employment, 

OBJECTIVE  9;    To  create  bridges  betx^een  school  and  earning  a  living  for 
young  people  still  in  school,  or  who  have  left  school  either  by  grad- 
uation or  dropout,  or  who  are  in  post--secondary  programs  of  vocational 
preparation. 

(a)  Meet  with  University  of  Alaska  personnel  at  least  two  times 
throughout  the  year  to  provide  career  education  input  into  the 
University  system's  teacher  training  program, 

(b)  The  director  and/or  other  staff  members  will  speak  to  fifteen 
or  more  different  organizations  and  clubs  to  explain  the  Orien- 
tation-Work-Study Program  and  solicit  a  response  in  terms  of  jobs, 
questions,  and  public  relations, 

(c)  The  work-experience  coordinator  will  maintain  the  necessary 
contact  to  develop  cooperative  training  and  exposure  settings  for 
high  school  students  with  the  following  entities  and  others  as 
deemed  appropriate: 

Adult  Bocational  Education 
University  of  Alaska 
Apprenticeship  Outreach  Program 
State,  Federal  and  local  agencies 
Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Hospital  Nurses  Aid  Program 

(d)  Make  contact  with  all  employing  businesses  and  agencies  in  the 
Fairbanks  area  in  an  attempt  to  seek  student  employment  and  survey 
community  job  needs, 

(e)  Maintain  weekly  contact  with  staff  members  of  the  Alaska  State 
Employment  Office, 

(f)  Attend  meetings  of  the  Fairbanks  Ancillary  Manpower  Board, 

(g)  Utilize  personnel  from  the  school  district's  research  and 
planning  department  in  coirpleting  a  .  survey    regarding  local 
employment  picture  and  training  target  population, 

(h)  A  Career  Extension  Center  staff  member  will  attend  or  request 
meeting  minutes  of  all  regular  meetings  of  the  following  agencies 
or  committees: 

Fairbanks  Interagency  Council 
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Fairbanks  Ancillary  Manpower  Board 
Fairbanks  Counselors  Association 
Fairbanks  Vocational  Education  Advisory  Board- 
Fairbanks  Chamber  of  Commerce 

(i)    Director  and  staff  from  all  agencies  will  be  invited  to  visit 
the  Career  Extension  Center. 

(j)    A  minimum  of  one  meeting  each  month  will  be  held  with  the 
districts  four  work-experience  coordinators  to  insure  synchronizat- 
ion of  work  experiences  and  opportunities. 

OBJECTIVE  10;    To  make  greater  use  of  existing  school  facilities, 
especially  during  the  summer  months. 

(a)  The  Career  Extension  Center  school  will  be  open  for  at  least 
one  month  of  the  normal  school  summer  vacation. 

(b)  The  Career  Extension  Center  school  will  be  open  for  at  least 
four  evenings  per  week  throughout  the  school  year. 

(c)  At  least  one  third  of  the  regular  Career  Extension  Center 
students  will  spend  one  period  or  more  in  academic  or  vocational 
courses  within  the  high  school  or  vocational  education  programs 
during  the  school  year. 

OBJECTIVE  11;    To  conduct  in-service  training  for  district  and  other 
personnel  to  achieve  the  objectives  of  this  proposal. 

(a)  A  career  education  resource  person  from  each  school  in  the 
district  will  attend  at  least  one  career  education  workshop  during 
the  school  year. 

(b)  A  career  education  summer  workshop  will  be  made  available  for 
interested  teachers. 

(c)  The  career  consultant  will  meet  with  career  education  resource 
personnel  in  each  school  at  least  once  each  week. 

OBJECTIVE  12;    To  bring  educators,  vocational  and  general.  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education  staff,  teacher  education  staff,  manpower  and  other 
agencies  together  in  coordinated  efforts  to  achieve  the  objectives  of 
this  proposal . 

(a)    A  Career  Extension  Center  staff  member  will  attend  or  request 
meeting  minutes  of  all  regular  meetings  of  the  following  agencies 
or  committees: 

Fairbanks  Interagency  Council 

Fairbanks  Ancillary  Manpower  Board 

Fairbanks  Counselors  Association 

Fairbanks  Vocational  Education  Advisory  Board 

Fairbanks  Chamber  of  Commerce 
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(b)  Director  and  staff  from  all  agencies  will  be  Invited  to  visit 
the  Career  Extension  Center. 


(c)  A  minimum  of  one  meeting  each  month  will  be  held  with  the 
districts  four  work-experience  coordinators  to  insure  synchronizat- 
ion of  work  texperiences  and  opportunities. 

(d)  The  director  and/or  other  staff  members  will  speak  to  fifteen 
or  more  different  organizations  and  clubs  to  explain  the  Orientation 
Work-Study-Placement  Program  and  solicit  a  response  in  terms  of  lobs 
ouestions  and  public  relations. 

(o)    Cireer  Extension  Center  staff  members  will  present  the  Orien- 
tation-Work-Study-Placement Program  to  the  district  school  board  at 
least  once  during  the  school  year. 

C.  Description  of  the  general  project  design  and  the  procedures  follow- 
ed including  information  on  the  student  population,  instructional  staff 
and  on  the  methods,  materials,  instruments  and  techniques  used. 

Underlying  the  entire  concept  of  the  Orientation-Work-Study-Placement 
program  is  the  unified  philosophy  of  the  present  staff  that  is  engaged 
with  the  responsibility  and  privilege  of  serving  in  it.    One  could 
almost  state  it  as  a  creed:    We  believe  that  a  useful,  meaningful 
education  is  the  right  of  every  young  person  in  our  community  and  it  is 
the  task  of  the  educators  to  provide  as  many  opportunities  and  learning 
alternatives  as  is  possible.    Since  learning  does  not  cease  as  the  stu- 
dent leaves  the  school  building,  h'^  must  be  aware  of  and  have  access  to 
the  varied  and  important  information  that  the  community  has  to  offer. 

It  is  understood  that  basic  to  learning  is  the  need  for  the  students 
(and  our  co-workers)  to  be  created  with  trust,  respect  and  dignity. 

Each  student  is  to  be  given  the  opportunity  to  find  meaning  and  direc- 
tion in  his  search  for  identity.    This  is  done  by  helping  him  develop 
the  knowledge  and  skills  needed  to  make  sense  out  of  his  experiences  — 
today  and  in  the  future. 

Youth  needs  a  place  in  society.    He  should  feel  needed  and  wanted,  and 
that  he  is  pulling  his  weight  as  he  becomes  a  responsible  member 
of  his  community. 

In  this  educational  plan,  much  of  the  responsibility  for  learning  for 
seeking  out,  for  probing  is  put  on  the  student  himself.    The  staff  sets 
the  tone,  creates  as  varied  amount  of  experiences  as  possible,  and 
assists  and  guides.  *^  * 

For  the  reader  to  understand  the  Fairbanks  North  Star  Borough  School 
District  -  the  various  schools  are  listed  below: 

Lathrop  High  School 
Main  Junior  High  School 
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Ryan  Junior  High  School 

Adler  Elementary 

Barnette  Elementary 

Birch  Elementary    (Special  Education) 

Denali  Elementary 

Hunter  Elementary 

Joy  Elementary 

Nordale  Elementary 

North  Pole  Elementary 

Salcha  Elementary  — -       Smaller  schools  in  ou.":-  • 
Two  Rivers  Elementary"^  lying  areas  of  the  Boxough 
University  Park  Elementary 

The  career  development  coordinator  was  hired  September  2nd  on  a  half- 
time  basis*    She  began  her  work  by  looking  into  all  the  career  materials 
available  in  the  school  district  -  the  Curriculum  Service  Center,  school 
libraries,  teachers,  classrooms,  counselors  offices  and  the  Fairbanks 
North  Star  Borough  Library.    All  of  these  materials  were  later  cataloged. 
She  ordered  free  materials,  career  development  guides  and  programs 
that  have  been  used  in  other  communities  and  states*    She  and  the  director 
met  several  times  with  the  junior  and  senior  high  counselors  to  explain 
the  total  function  of  the  Orientation-Work-Study-Placement  Program  and 
ways  in  which  the  Career  Extension  Center  could  assist  them  disseminate 
materials  to  the  teachers  and  their  counselees.    They  also  spoke  to  the 
entire  faculty  of  the  high  school  and  one  of  the  junior  high  schools. 
It  was  found,  however,  that  communication  had  to  be  an  on— going,  inten- 
sified effort  for  the  program  was  so  new  and  much  groundwork  needed  to 
be  done  if  the  career  curriculum  and  career  guidance  was  to  have  meaning 
and  direction.    Later  the  work-experience  coordinator  spent  a  consider- 
able amount  of  time  on"  the  secondary  level.    The  approach  used  will 
described  more  fully  below. 

The  career  consultant  conferred  regularly  with  the  elementary  curriculum 
coordinator  and  assistant  superintendent  as  to  the  opportune  time  to  talk 
to  the  elementary  school  principals  about  the  concept  of  integrating  the 
career  development  program  into  the  regular  classroom  experiences.  This 
presentation  took  place  in  December,  1971,  when  the  Orientation-Work- 
Study-Placement  Program  objectives  were  presented  verbally  and  in  writing, 
and  the  various  types  of  media  available  in  the  district  were  displayed. 
An  administrative  decision  was  also  made  that  in  the  elementary  schools 
the  principals  should  choose  oi-:-  key  person,  a  sixth  grade  teacher,  to 
be    a  contact  through  whom  the  career  program  concept  would  be  intro 
duced.    The  Philadelphia  Plan,  published  by  the  school  district  of  Phil- 
adelphia, was  used  as  a  basis  from  which  to  work,  (appendix  C8-C11) 
Some  of  the  key  people  adapted  very  quickly  and  established  very  interest- 
ing ideas  of  their  own.    They  were  consistently  requesting  more  materials 
and  help  with  field  trips,  speakers  or  "Career  Projects".    Their  enthu- 
siasm spread  to  other  teachers  in  the  buildings,  and  it  was  an  inspiring 
experience  to  keep  up  with  them. 


In  a  few  schools  the  coordinator  found  she  needed  to  visit  and  work  much 
harder  to  keep  the  spark  alive  and  the  program  moving  along. 
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Il72    T?^^\]      '  the  part-time  consultant  resigned  and  on  January  25 
s!me'nnS    -         ""^"^""^  Basically  she  worked  along^the' 

same  lines  as  the  previous  coordinator.    The  Philadelphia  Plan  was 
supplemented  with  new  and  varied  materials.    A  speakers  Ust  and  a  field 
III    She  cataloging  was  completed,  (appendices  Rl- 

tlon  which  will  be  a  priority  for  next  year.    As  the  ideas  began  to  catch 
on  -  it  was  found  that  the  many  activities  were  beginning  to         in  lllh 
other's  way  (example:     too  many  field  trips  to  the  sa»e  location) 
Though  the  Orient«'cion-Work-Study-Placement  Program  staff  was  nJe^sed  to 
see  the  enthusiasm  grow,  it  then  had  to  be  coordinated  very  caJefuHv  ,o 

ITLl'ltT  '^'^  ?  ^""'"^  experience  through  the  sLoT^ear's'  !° 

rather  than  one  of  repetition  or  deletions.    These  needs  led  to  the 

JnXXJJis°^o^nTJet\""^^  re,uires°e^SLration 

Through  struggling  to  find  direction  consistant  with  district's  nnrn,«i 
»ode  of  operation,  integrated  elements  of  career  education  began  ?o 
eyerge  as  part  of  the  general  curriculum.    It  was  found  tJat  the  fLst 
kit  °f  education  differs  little  from  former  efforts  e"eot 

oJ  wori"t"h^'"'r'  '.r''?  '"^^  «^"<^«"t  explores  the  ^oJL 

!    *    *  ^^'"^^  ^'"'^y  °^  occupational  clusters.    In  the 

middle  grades,  career  education  becomes  more  individualized  and  tL  «^ 

sho"^"Jh':  lTeltTsl\T°'''         occupations  w^thL^^he'cl^sSrs t  SaT 
Shown  the  greatest  interest.    Through  the  tenth  and  eleventh  errdes  the 

shouL  the  ontfr  ^"''^  '""'''^  '"^^^  "^^^  leet  hfs  neL 

g«de  be  exercised     l^^^  school  prior  to  completion  of  the  twelfth 
fiJlov»!nr        !  ^'^"'^^"^  graduate  from  high  school, 

employment  or  entrance  to  a  post-secondary  institution  will  be  the 
appropriate  alternatfve  according  to  need;  aptitudes  and  intdresJs 
Skilled  career  consultants  and  counselors  are  a  key  asoe-t  of  ^M«^  n 

—^^^^^^^^^^ 
c'u^ric^Lt-htL^-^^^^^ 

mendations  for  implementation  are'to  be  found  later  in  ^Je  text. 

vL's:viral'°di5ffL'r'\  activities  were  introduced 

lunlor  M^h  '^"^^^'''^  vehicles.     Initially  the  counselors  at  the  two 
in'omanf  re^ardl'  in-service  training  both  formally  and 

designated  to^Ic^t'a  So^u  ^^o^t^c^^e^s^on^^^^^^^^^ 

:a""s%""p  ^^^^rt—         -c%"?Lal'"e;"L:a  J  bourse 

was  set  up  geared  to  reach  three  hundred  seventh  and  eighth  Rraders  v-. 

gi^^Sfff|Hl^^  (ascrow)  was  the'  assf::f:nt-to  1^ 

be  foUow^  up  wuJ  resel  cHithin  th  '  J^'^''^^^"^         exploration  to 
career  research  within  the  students  regular  classes.  A 

M.ted  activities  designed  by  tKe  career  consultant  and  Implemented  by 
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the  respective  classroom  teachers*    A  career  club  was  established  in 
each  school  which  provided  students  with  extensive  career  exposure  as 
well  as  providing  an  excellent  sounding  board  for  new  ideas. 


The  Ohio  Interest  Inventory  test  was  introduced  to  the  counselors  and 
administered  to  approximately  seventy-five  students  who  had  specifically 
requested  information  about  themselves.    This  tool  proved  effective  and 
will  be  used  extensively  next  year. 

The  concept  of  career  speakers  and  field  trios  was  readily  developed 
in  the  junior  high  schools  and  utilized  heavily  the  second  semester. 

In  the  high  school,  the  goal  was  to  modify  the  curriculum  so  that  career 
exposure  cut  all  the  way  across  the  student's  educational  experience. 
Through  the  counse  ors  and  department  heads,  a  plan  was  designed  to 
provide  each  teacher  in  the  high  school  with  in-service  training  in  methods 
relating  the  world  of  work  to  each  subject  area  taught  in  the  school. 
This  entailed  departmental  material  designed  for  each  of  the  ten  depart- 
ments represented.    This  was  in  turn  broken  down  into  individual  teacher 
packets  relating  directly  to  the  specific  subject  areas  for  which  each 
teacher  was  responsible.     Each  department  would,  therefore,  act  as  a 
departmental  resource  area  providing  supportive  material  for  the  teachers 
it  serves.     Individualized  classroom  projects,  speaker  lists,  field  trip 
lists,  career  exploration  kits  and  student  developed  printed  and  audio*- 
visual  material  would  be  included  within  the  packets.    This  project  has 
had  a  good  beginning,  but  needs  to  be  completed  next  year. 

Another  area  of  high  school  career  development  effort  has  been  in 

supplying  materials  for  a  career  center  in  the  school's  proposed  student 

lounge.    Aside  from  a  large  amount  of  general  career  information 

such  as  brochures,  kits,  posters,  etc.,  a  variety  of  career  films  were 

shown  during  the  course  of  the  year  as  were  many  sound  film  loop  series 

introduced. 

As  in  the  other  schools,  field  trips  and  speaker  assistance  was  provided 
at  teacher  request  by  the  career  consultant  from  the  Work-Study -Orien- 
tation program. 

Career  Education  input  was  also  ^.pplied  in  the  district's  one  high  school 
as  a  supplement  to  the  curriculum  discribed  above  in  an  effort  to 
integrate  the  career  concept  into  the  existing  field  study.    This  took 
the  form  of  a  course  termed  "Careers  Expopiire".  (appendix  C15  -  C17) 

Basically,  a  student  enrolled  in  Careers  Exposure  will  spend  two  to  three 
hours  in  structured  activities  in  a  business  or  agency  within  the  com- 
munity.    Students  will  receive  elective  high  school  credit  for  this  on 
the  basis  of  one-half  (1/2)  elective  credit  per  100  hours  at  the  exposure 
station.    A  maximum  of  three  credits  can  be  earned  in  Careers  Exposure 
in  the  high  school  educational  program.    Since  the  major  objective  of 
this  activity  is  to  provide  intensive  exposure  to  a  variety  of  careers, 
tie  length  of  time  at  any  one  .station  need  not  be  extensive.    The  time 


at  any  single  exposure  station  will  vary  according  to  circumstances  but 
will  not  exceed  300  hours.    Upon  reaching  that  limit »  the  student  will 
be  placed  In  another  exposure  station,  fed  back  Into  the  v^egular 
curriculum  or  the  existing  station  will  be  converted  to  a  training 
position  subject  to  a  new  contract. 

Students  In  grades  9-12  will  be  eligible  for  Careers  Exposure.  The 
selection  or  determination  of  students  most  applicable  for  these 
activities  will  be  the  responsibility  of  the  counselors.    Counselors » 
through  their  contact  with  the  students »  will  also  be  Instrumental  In 
determining  the  particular  career  exposure  most  benlflclal  In  each  case. 
The  actual  placement  In  business  or  agency  and  the  periodic  follow-up 
necessary  will  be  the  duty  of  the  career  consultant  assigned  to  tnat 
school.    The  consultant  will  also  be  responsible  for  the  necessary  paper- 
work and  arrangement  of  the  contractual  agreement  between  school »  student 
and  employer,    (appendix  B8)    The  contract  will  contain  gener-.l  stipula- 
tions common  to  all  students  taking  Careers  Exposure  as  well  as  a  list 
of  the  bahavloral  objectives  specifically  applicable  to  each  placement. 
These  objectives  will  be  tailored  according  to  student  needs  and  the 
opportunities  available  In  the  exposure  station. 

Ihe  career  consultant  devised  a  questlonalre»  presented  at  a  principals 
meetings  to  be  distributed  to  all  of  the  teachers,     (appendix  B16) 
Though  the  small  number  of  responses  was  a  disappointment  we  were  able 
to  learn  a  few  facts. 

The  career  orientation  activities »  units  and  techniques  most  often  used 
are  listed  below  in  order  of  frequency: 


The  career  orientation  activities »  units  or  techniques  listed  most  often 
as  desirable  for  next  year  were  actual  exposure  to  unskilled  possible 
future  jobs.    This  was  expeclally  Important  to  the  special  education 
teachers . 

During  the  school  year  the  Orientation-Work-Study-Placement  Program 
travel  budget  allowed  for  several  trips  tc  ether  programs  and  conferences. 
These  proved  invaluable  experietices  as  we  were  able  to  view  existing 
programs  and  learn  from  them. 


In  August,  1971,  four  staff  members  took  part  in  the  Alaska  Vocational 
Association  Conference. 


Community  Helpers 

Discussion  of  different  careers 

Films  of  various  occupations 

Family  Unit  Study 

Field  trips 

Illustrations »  Stories 

Art  in  Action 

Discussion  of  school  personnel  jobs»  interde- 


dence 


Model  City  Planning 

Newspaper  Contact 

Role  Playing  of  Occupations 
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Thirteen  district  staff  members  attended  a  one  day  Career  Orientation 
Conference  in  Anchorage.  Three  staff  members  took  part  in  the  career 
curriculum  section  at  the  state  teachers'  conference. 


One  teacher  of  the  Career  Extension  Center  school  visfted  a  similar  school 
establisher  in  Juneay,  and  another  teacher  visited  thc:  one  on  Anchorage. 

The  director  had  the  opportunity  to  attend  the  American  Vocational  Associ- 
ation in  Portland  as  well  as  visit  career  oriented  programs  in  the 
Portland  and  Seattle  areas. 

The  director  of  elementary  curriculum  spent  several  days  in  Seattle 
studying  thw  career  program  developed  there^  and  the  assistant  superin- 
tendent attended  a  conference  for  administrators  in  the  area  of  the 
career  curriculum  as  it  is  being  developed  nationwide. 

The  Career  Extension  Center  School;    When  the  school  term  began  we  felt 
an  urgency  to  get  the  school  for  dropouts  started  as  fast  as  possible. 
Students  who  had  dropped  out  of  school  the  year  before  and  those  who  had 
failed  all  academic  subjects,  were  sent  a  note  of  invitation  to  discuss 
their  continuing  their  education  under  the  guidance  of  the  staff  at  the 
Center.    No  one  was  forced  or  coerced  in  any  way  to  attend  the  school 
Tiie  program  was  explained  and  they  decided  whether  they  wished  to  enroll. 
Though  we  felt  fifty  students  should  be  our  limit,  we  often  had  over 
sixty-five  on  our  rolls  and  a  long  waiting  list. 

Sime  students  deslted  to  work  for  regular  high  school  credirs  while 
others  felt  because  they  were  so  far  behand  and  getting  toward  their 
eighteenth  birthday,  they  would  do  best'by  studying  for  their  High 
School  Equivalency  test. 

All  school  work  was  completely  individualized.    The  general  procedure 
was  for  the  student  to  see  the  director  for  an  interview.    If  the  stu- 
dent was  accepted  -  he  completed  an  enrollment  and  was  then  introduced 
to  the  counselor.    The  counse lot  spent  some  time  with  the  student,  on 
a  "get  aquainted"  basis,  and  then  introduced  the  student  to  the  work- 
experience  coordinator.    The  work-experience  coordinator  discussed  the 
:>Li:c!ent\s  jou  stati:s  and  his  past  experiences  and  aspirations.    At  this 
point  the  student  was  introduced  to  the  teachers  who  started  him  on  a 
Career  Inquiry  course,     (appendix  C1-C2)    While  the  student  was  working 
on  this,  the  staff  had  the  opportunity  to  obtain  and  review  the  student's 
transcripts  and  past  test  scores.    It  also  gave  them  an  opportunity  to 
observe  the  student's  work  habits  and  ability  to  work  on  a  very 
structured  course  in  e  non-structured  setting.    The  entire  concept  of 
learning  at  the  center  is  that  each  student  is  totally  responsible  for 
his  own  time  schedule  aid  attendance.    However,  each  course  outline  is 
set  up  with  a  definite  sist  of  behavioral  objectives  which  must  be  met 
before  any  credit  can  be  given.    Each  objective  is  worth  a  derermined 
number  of  units  and  an  individual  frow  chart  is  kept  in  each  student's 
folder  which  allows  him  to  see  his  progress  and  the  amount  of  work 
nr^ded  to  complete  his  work* 

The  counselor  worked  on  a  regular  basis  with  the  students.    He  gave  at 


least  one,  and  usually  two  vocational  interest  inventories  to  every  stu- 
dent.   This  experience  is,  in  a  sense,  a  structured  counseling  situation 
where  the  student *s  interests,  needs  and  abilities  are  discussed.  The 
interest  inventories  furnished  the  student  with  a  profile  that  for  many 
brought  to  focus  some  ideas  that  in  the  past  may  have  been  hazy  or  non- 
existent.   They  were  helpful  to  the  teachers  who  utilized  this  informa- 
tion for  planning  individualized  courses  of  study  in  line  with  these 
interests. 

These  interest  inventories  were  especially  helpful  to  the  work-experience 
coordinator.    Through  interpretation  of  the  test  results  with  the  student 
and  counselor,  past  work  experience,  abilities  and  interests  were  tied 
together  so  that  the  most  meaningful  exposure  or  training  situation 
could  be  applied  to  each  individual.    The  counselor  and  work-experience 
coordinator    worked  very  closely  in  attempting  to  make  on-the-job  experi- 
ence relate  to  academic  and  social  growth. 

This  year  three  different  interest  inventories  were  used.    They  included 
the  Strong  Vocational  Interest  Blank,  The  Kuder  Personal  Preference  - 
Vocational,  and  the  Ohio  Vocational  Interest  Survey. 

To  date  no  aptitude  testing  has  been  done  at  the  Career  Extension  Center 
school.    Many  have  attended  other  schools  within  the  district  where  the 
Differential  Aptitude  test  is  given,  generally  in  the  ninth  or  tenth 
grades.    When  necessary  students  were  referred  to  the  State  Manpower 
Center  for  GATB  testing. 

If  it  seemed  necessary,  an  Individual  Otis  Quick  Scoring  Mental  Ability 
test  was  administered.    When  indicated  for  diagnosis  of  particular 
problem  areas,  a  Weschler  individual  intelligence  test  wai  administeri  d. 

The  Wide  Range  Achievement  test  (WRAT)  was  used  for  some  students  as  ±t 
yields  percentile  scores  and  grade  level  placenient  in  reading,  math, 
and  spellings  Toward  the  end  of  the  year  we  became  acquainted  with  the 
Peabody  Individual  Achievement  Test  (PIAT)  which  is  considerably  more 
comprehensive  and  will  probably  replace  the  WRAT    next  year. 

Personality  testing  has  not  been  routinely  given  this  year.    Next  year 
the  16PF  will  be  a  part  of  the  standard  battery  given. 

All  of  this  testing  is  to  help  the  student  understand  himself  better  in 
relation  to  career  objectives  and  goals,  as  well  as  to  give  the  staff  the 
information  necessary  to  help  the  student  grow  in  self-understanding. 
However,  the  testing  is  done  on  a  voluntary  basis. 

An  Individual  profile    sheet  developed  by  our  counselor  quickly  shows  the 
entire  testing  results  that  have  been  accumulated  for  the  student, 
(appendix  BIA) 

After  extensive  counseling,  it  was  determined  whether  the  student  was 
ready  for  a  specific  training  station  or  wnether  a  variety  of  occupational 
exposure  was  necessary.    If  training'.  In  a  specific  area  was  in  order,  the 
work-experience  coordinator  would  make  tlie  placement  in  a  local  busineas 
or  agency  on  a  half-time  basis.    In  cases  where  an  exposure  setting  was 


required,  a  business  or  industry  was  choosen  that  best  represented  the 
occupational  cluster  or  clusters  most  appropriate  for  the  student  and 
placement  would  be  made  on  the  basis  of  exposing  the  student  to  all 
relevant  careers  within  that  facility,     (appendix  B9-B10)    An  emphasis 
was  placed  upon  periodically  modifying  both  training  and  exposure  settings 
when  a  student's  needs  changed  or  a  more  appropriate  setting  appeared • 

Credit  was  awarded  on  the  basis  of  Alaska  State  Vocational  Department 
Standards  of  half -credit  per  one  hundred  hours  of  training  or  exposure 
with  a  maximum  of  one  and  a  half  credit  each  semester,     (appendix  B6) 
Students  were  under  a  contracted  agreement  to  receive  credit  for  work 
wxperience.    Training  positions  required  a  general  contract,  (apoandix 
B7) 

While  the  exposure  station  agreements  were  individualized  to  the  extent 
of  developing  specific  behavioral  objectives  for  each  situation,  (appen- 
dix B8) 

A  significant  proportion  of  tht:  work-experience  coordinator's  time  was 
spent  in  meeting  with  individuals,  agencies,  and  groups  within  the  area 
in  efforts  dt signed  to  gather  support  for  the  program  and  to  tap  coramunity 
resources  for  training  stations.    Close  contact  was  also  maintained  with 
the  school  district's  three  work-experience  coordinators  who  operated 
out  of  the  regular  high  school. 

The  work-experience  coordinator  also  provided  a  J-'mited  employaefit 
service  for    Lathrop  High  School  students  (upon  recommendation  of  the 
counselor)  when  part-time  employment  appeared  necessary  to  supplement 
their  curriculum.    Students  normally  fell  into  two  catagories.    Those  who 
experienced  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  academic  work  and  were  failing 
and  those  exceptional  students  who  received  all  they  could  from  a 
particular  phase  of  the  high  school  curriculum  and  would  most  benefit 
from  actual  work  experience.    This  service  led  to  the  development    of  a 
Careers  Exposure  course  that  was  implemented  into  the  district's  high 
school  curriculum  late  in  the  1971-72  academic  year.    That  action  neces- 
sitated in-service  training  for  high  school  and  senior  high  counselors 
and  assistance  in  obtaining  the  exposure  stations  for  the  students  that 
utilized  careers  exposure,  (appendix  C15  -  C16) 

One  additional  function  of  the  woik-experience  coordinator  requiring 
a  significant  amount  of  time  was  gathering  survey  data  of  employ- 
ment and  training  needs  in  the  Fairbanks  area.    The  federally  funded 
P.E.P.  program  provided  a  part-time  research  assistan^  to  aid  in  this 
effort,     (appendix  B15) 

Several  additional  peripheral  areas  touched  upon  by  the  work-experience 
coordinator  will  be  evidenced  in  the  results  and  conclusions  portions  of 
this  report. 

Through  the  school  year,  the  Career  Extension  Center  school  enrolled 
approximately  128  students.    The  breakdown  of  these  students  at  the 
end  of  the  year  is  as  follows: 
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64  remained  on  our  active  roll  list 
29  took  the  G.E.D.  test  and  passed  tl 

2  are  in  the  process  of  taking  the  G.E.D,  test.    They  each  have  one 
part  to  complete 

4  graduated  as  regular  high  school  students 

5  quit  to  work  full  time 

1  married,  expecting  a  child 

3  transferred  to  Lathrop  High  School  second  semester,  (one  graduated 
this  spring) 

1  took  G.E.D.  test  several  times  but  could  not  pass  it.    She  then 
took  a  job  full  time 

2  ran  away 

1  left  town  because  his  mother  felt  police  harassed  him  too  much 
1  unknown 

4  transferred  to  schools  in  the  states 

1  has  been  in  hospital  three  times,  will  try  to  take  G.E.D.test 

when  feeling  better 
1  drug  addict,  transferred  to  Odyssey  House  in  New  York 
1  in  prison 
1  in  the  navy 

7  disinterested  i*i  any  program  we  were  able  to  suggest  or  devise 

Follow  up  on  the  twenty-nine  students  who  passed  the  G.E.D.  test  shoi^  the 
following. 

3  traveling 

13  working  full  time 

4  military 

1  University  of  Alaska 
3  apprenticeships 

2  part-time  work,  part-time  University  of  Alaska 

1  remaining  in  school  to  work  on  credits 

2  not  working  or  engaged  in  any  activities 

Eleven  one  semester  English  courses,  six  social  studies  and  one  physical 
education  (swimming)  were  developed  on  the  concept  of  behavioral  objectives. 
In  this  report  we  are  including  the  Career  Inquiry  Course  which  was  totally 
unique  to  the  Career  Extension  Center  school.    Its  general  theme,  outline 
and  list  of  behavioral  objectives  will  show  the  general  format  of  each 
course  offered,     (appendix  C1-^C2) 

The  students  who  enrolled  were  asked  to  fill  out  a  questionaire  about 
themse^.*es.     (appendix  B17)    Icom  the  questionaire  we  learned  the  follow- 
ing facts: 

58Z  live  with  their  natural  parents 
8Z  live  with  foster  parents 

9%  live  independent  of  adult  supervision  or  married 
15%  live  with  one  parent  and  sometimec  with  a  step-parent 

When  those  who  do  not  live  at  home  were  asked  why  they  left,  the  most 
frequest  answer  was,  **too  rach  hassling"  and  the  second  reason  given 
was  that  the  parents  were  getting  a  divorce.    Some  of  the  other  questions 
were: 


(1)  Is  this  your  father's  first  marriage?    65%  answered  yes 

(2)  Is  this  your  mother's  first  marriage?    52%  answered  yes 

(3)  Who  is  the  most  influential  person  in  your  life?    The  most 
frequent  answer  was  mother,  especially  for  the  boys.  The 
second. most  frequent  answer  was  father. 

(4)  Do  you  own  a  car?    28%  answered  yes 

(5)  Have  you  ever  run  away  from  home?    78%  answered  yes 

(6)  In  ten  years  what  do  you  hope  to  be  doing?    36%  indicated 
employment.    64%  indicated  something  other  than  employment. 

(7)  Have  you  ever  been  arrested?    45%  answered  yes 

(8)  In  what  grade,  or  what  age  did  you  begin  to  lose  interest  in 
school?    Grades  7  -  10  «  80%      Grades  1  -  6  =  20% 

(9)  Was  there  any  particular  thing  that  caused  you  to  dislike  school? 
The  answers  given  below  are  Itsted  in  the  order  of  frequency 
checked  by  the  students*     Students  could  check  more  than  one. 

(1)  Too  boring 

(2)  Skipped  too  often 

(3)  &  (4)    Didn't  like  the  teachers  -  didn't  like  the  rules. 

(5)  Frustrated  with  school  in  general. 

(6)  Frustrations  and  problems  at  home 

(7)  Not  learning  anything 

(8)  Just  a  bad  feeling 

(9)  Needed  to  work  for  money 

(10)  Teachers  too  far  ahead  and  moving  too  fast. 

(11)  Felt  "out  of  place" 

(12)  &(13)    Too  hard  -  can't  read  very  well 

(14)  Pregnant 

(15)  &(16)    Married  -  felt  "dumb" 

In  a  questionaire  prepared  and  carried  out  by  the  parents  of  the  students 
at  the  Career  Extension  Center  school  (appendix  Bll-i3)  it  was  found 
that  the  enthusiasm  of  the  parents  was  even  greater  than  the  staff 
imagined.    From  this  verbal  encouragement,  and  sometimes  volunteer  help 
with  calling  and  preparing  for  meetings,  the  staff  felt  very  confident 
that  some  meaningful  things  must  be  happening  in  terras  of  parent-child 
relationships  as  a  result  of  the  genuine  concern  and  long  hours  of 
preparation  on  their  part.    The  availablility  of  the  staff  four  evenings 
a  week  to  the  students  who  workec^  during  the  day  was  very  much  appreciated 
also. 


D.    Results  and  Accomplishments  of  the  Project: 

(1)    During  the  last  four  months  of  school  the  career  consultant 
initiated  the  Philadelphia  Plan,  Room  to  Grow  program  in  at  least 
one  sixth  grade  class  in  each  of  the  elementary  schools,  (appendix 
C8-11)    The  teachers  of  these  classes  have  been  considered  our  resource 
people  in  their  particular  schools.    Through  this  contact  many  other 
classeii  have  become  interested  in  integrating  career  information 
Into  the  existing  curiiculum.    They  nave  dene  this  through  the  use 
of  '   .cussions,  field  trips,  and  speakers  froTn  the  community.  (Lists: 
appendix  Bl«3)    ConuT/mity  resource  people  were  reinforced  with  a 
certifica;e  to  Indicate  participation  in  career  education,  (appendix 
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Supplementary  material  was  injected  into  the  Philadelphia  Plan  to 
assist  in  integrating  it  into  all  curriculum  areas  within  the  class- 
room and  often  requested  by  teachers  other  than  resource  personnel. 
These  consisted  of  units,  career  games,  and  films,     (appendix  C12-14) 

(2)  In  two  junior  high  schools.  Main  and  Ryan,  different  avenues 
were      followed  due  to  varying  approaches  of  administrators  and 
counseling  departments.    Main  Junior  High,  at  the  onset  of  the  school 
year,  began  a  comprehensive  program  of  student  seif-appraisal  and 
occupational  exploration  as  an  organized,  prograiL-*d  effort.  This 
provided  the  impetus  for  a  career  devalopment  thrust  geared  to 
involve  all  student  and  staff  members  within  t;hat  school.  With 

this  committment  to  career  education  and  the  well  developed  exper- 
tise of  the  counselors.  Career  Extension  Center  personnel  did  little 
more  than  provide  materials  and  utilize  their  staff  and  knowledge 
for  in-service  training. 

Efforts  at  Ryan  Junior  High  were  limited  to  in-service  training  for 
counselors,  development  o[  a  model  c.eer  exploratorv  resource 
center,  establishment  of  a  career  club  and  field  trips  and  speaker 
resources  for  classroom  teachers. 

The  Ohio  Interest  Inventory  was  given  to  several  classes  at  the 
junior  high  level.    This  proved  to  be  a  valuable  classroom  tool 
for  initiating  interest  in  study  of  career  units. 

Two  speech  classes  at  Ryan  Junior  High  took  one  of  the  Vocational 
Interest  Surveys  to  determine  a  career  cluster.    Each  student  did 
research  in  his  specific  clusters  and  produced  a  taped  speech  con- 
sisting of  the  information  he  learned  through  readings  and  interviews. 
These  tapes  were  then  shared  with  elementary  students. 

(3)  At  Lathrop  High  School  a  variety  of  activities  were  introduced 
designed  to  implement  career  education.    Lack  of  time  coupled  with 
a  low  level  of  enthusiasm  shown  by  administrators  and  counselors  at 
the  onset  hampered  these  efforts  somewhat,  but  major  accomplishments 
did  occur  as  follows:     (a)    development  and  implementation  of  a 
course  offering  which  allows  students  to  receive  high  school  credit 
for  supervised  on-the-job  occupational  exposures;     (appendix  B8,  C15- 
17)     (b)    the  development  of  departmentalized  career  packeto  to  provide 
teachers  with  informar'^n  and  techniques  particular  to  their  specific 
fields;     (c)    introduction  of  a  parent-student  career  exchange  program; 
(d)    increased  support  and  enthusiasm  from  high  school  staff  including 
principals,  counselors  and  teachers. 

Several  teachers  at  Lathrop  asked  members  of  our  staff  to  give  their 
classes  some  of  the  Interest  Inventory  surveys.    Later  the  results 
were  explained  to  the  students.    Tils  encouraged  the  students  to  seek 
more  career  information. 

A  pilot  program  was  instituted  in  Career  Education  through  the 
I. j^-hematics  department  to  allow  students  to  visit  classmates  parents 
at  their  place  of  work  lo  ot-v  Low  jihitli  was  utilized  on  a  day-to-day 
basis,     (appendix  C3-C7) 
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(4)  A  brochure  was  developed  to  explain  the  over-all  program  to  the 
community.    These  were  mailed  to  all  other  districts  requesting 
information  mailed  to  all  other  districts  requesting  information 
about  our  program,  to  all  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Alaska  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  and  to  the  State  Vocational  advisory  board  members, 
(appendix  B4) 

(5)  Staff  members  spoke  to  approximately  twenty  service  clubs  and 
organizations  to  describe  the  work  and  to  ask  for  assistance  in 
creating  stronger  bridges  between  the  school  and  community  which 
would  benefit  the  youth. 

(6)  A  list  of  all  career  materials  in  the  school  district  have 
been  compiled.     (appendix  D)    In  addition  to  the  existing  career 
materials  several  thousand  dollars  worth  of  new  materials  were 
purchased  for  the  ten  schools  and  introduced  to  the  teachers. 

(7)  Community  cooperation  for  t^  Orientation-Work-Study-Plncement 
Program  was  v«ry  encouraging.    Oiten  employers  would  call  the  Center 
when  they  had  a  position  to  fill. 

(8)  Four  students  who  had  dropped  out  of  high  school  before  finish- 
ing their  senior  year  received  regular  high  school  diplomas  through 
their  work  at  the  Career  Extension  Center. 

(9)  Twenty-nine  students  were  helped  to  study  for  the  High  School 
Equivalency  test  and  passed.    Of  these  thirteen  are  employed  full 
time,  three  are  in  special  apprenticeship  programs,  four  are  in 
the  military  service,  and  three  are  attending  the  i^niversity  of 
Alaska,  at  least  part  time. 

(10)  Approximately  three  hundred  high  school  aged  young  people  not 
enrolled  at  the  Career  Extension  Center  came  for  personal  and 
career  guidance  services.     Some  came  to  ask  for  specific  information, 
and  some  wished  to  enroll . 

(11)  Vocational  interest  surveys  //ere  given  to  all  of  the  students 
enrolled  at  the  Career  Extension  Center  and  to  approximately  seventy- 
five  junior  high  and  senior  high  students.    The  results  were  explained 
to  them  and  placed  in  their  foldejs. 

(12)  At  the  Career  Extension  Center  school  one  hundred  nineteen 
jobs  of  twelve  hours  per  week  or  more  ^"sre  developed  for  seventy- 
nine  students.    Throughout  the  course  of  the  year,  thirty-eight  per 
cent  of  the  employment  stations  were  terminated  for  reasons  of 
upgrading  employment,  involuntary  termination  or  job  completion. 
Employment  was  not  feasible  for  fifteen  percent  of  the  Career  Ex- 
tension Center  students  due  to  child  care  needs  or  academic  require- 
ments.   An  average  of  4100  hours  were  worked  per  month  by  Career 
Extension  Center  students  accounting  for  a  monthly  gorss  wage  of 
$11,480  representing  an  average  hourly  wage  of  $2.80, 

(13)  A  very  close  relationship  was  established  with  the  probation 


officers  who  looked  to  us  for  help  with  those  students  who  were  just 
out  of  detention  and  because  of  tining,  or  general  emotional  state, 
could  not  catch  up  or  adjust  to  a  regular  school  setting,  A 
similar  rapport  was  established  with  the  Drug  Clinic,  Hillcrest  Home 
for  Boys,  Hospitality  House  (a  home  for  girls),  and  with  the  Jesus 
People  who  have  made  a  considerable  impact  on  the  youth  of  our 
community. 

(lA)  The  active  participation  of  three  Career  Extension  Center 
staff  members  in  the  Fairbanks  Personnel  and  Guidance  Association 
has  brought  about  increased  awareness  of  the  counselors  role  in 
career  education.  The  staff  has  led  the  association  in  pulling 
together  workers  in  the  various  agencies  in  the  community.  The 
membership  has  increased  from  about  fifteen  members  to  approximately 
seventy. 

(15)  An  active  parents  group  met  almost  every  month  to  discuss 
mutual  problems  concerning  their  children  in  relation  to  school  and 
home  discipline.    They  conducted  a  survey  which  is  included  in  the 
appendix,     (appendix  Bll-13) 

(16)  A  Career  Inquiry  course  was  developed  at  the  Career  Extension 
Center  which  is  designed  to  educate  the  prospective  student  employee 
with  some  of  the  realities  of  job  seeking,  and  assistance  in  becoming 
better  qualified  as  knowledgeable,  employable  citizens.     (appendix  Cl-2) 

(17)  A  student  profile  form  has  been  developed  which  contains  all 
the  student's  past  achievement  and  aptitude  scores  as  well  as  the 
results  of  his  interest  inventory  surveys.    This  helps  the  student 
and  counselor  come  to  more  realistic  decisions  in  regard  to  future 
academic  work  and  careers  to  consider,     (appendix  B-14) 

(18)  The  Career  Extension  Center  was  open  four  nights  a  wsek 
throughout  the  year.    This  proved  very  helpful  to  students  who  had 
full-time  day  jobs. 

(19)  An  experiment  of  an  extension  of  the  Career  Extension  Center 
program  through  the  month  of  June  proved  to  be  helpful  to  several 
students.    The  average  daily  attendance  was  eighteen. 

(20)  Through  cooperation  of  sLafi  members  of  the  Career  Extension 
Center,  Lathrop  High  School  and  the  Educational  Department  of  the 
University  of  Alaska,  selected  students  will  have  the  opportunity 
to  take  undergraduate  college  courses  for  high  school  credit  or 
suspended  college  credit. 

(21)  A  community  occupational  survey  was  initiated  by  the  Orien- 
tation-Work--Study  Program  with  the  assistance  of  the  Fairbanks 
North  Star  Borough  School  District  Research  and  Planning  Department 
but  was  not  totally  carried  out  at  the  completion  of  the  school 
year,     (appendix  B--15)    Plans  have  been  made  to  continue  that  re- 
search in  the  insuing  year  but  the  following  general  inferences 
could  be  crawn  at  the  time  of  this  report  from  the  650  occupations 
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surveyed: 

(a)  Current  employment  opportunities  in  the  Fairbanks  area 
were  limited  to  professional  and  highly  i^killed  positions. 

(b)  There  has  been  very  little  change  in  number  of  positions 
in  the  past  two  years  with  no  detectable  shifts  in  type  of 
predominate  occupational  openings. 

(c)  Demand  by  employers  for  training  programs  was  limited 

but  what  did  exist  consisted  primarily  of  clerical  skill  needs. 
Some  interest  was  also  shown  in  personality  and  public  relation 
type  training. 
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OVERVIEW  OP  EVALUATION  SECTION 


This  section  contains  the  following  parts: 


(1 

(2 
(3 
(4 
(5 

(6 
(7 

(8 

(9 


Objectives  of  the  Project 
Selection  of  Participants 
Characteristics  of  the  Participants 
Description  of  Measures 

Summary  of  Third  Party  Interim  Evaluation  Findings 
and  Report 

Staff  and  Community  Perceptions  and  Comments 

A  Summary  of  Findings  of  the  HEW  Region  X 
Office  Review  Committee 

Third  Party  Evaluation  for  the  Year  for  Each 
Project  Objective 

Overall  Summary  of  Third  Party  Evaluation 
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Eraluation  of  the  Project^ 

Introduotlon 

This  was  the  first  year  of  the  Project,  and  of  course  staff  had  to  be 
assembled,  operational  details  worked  out,  relationships  developed, 
facilities  and  equipment  allocated  or  purchased,  etc.  Por  these  rea- 
sons, the  very  significant  successes  of  the  Project  to  date,  the  over-^ 
all  progress,  the  community  acceptance  of  the  Project  and  its  objec- 
tives, the  excellent  staff  which  has  been  assembled  and  the  prospects 
for  the  second  year  of  the  Project  are  especially  impressive.  As  the 
following  report  indicates,  this  first  year  of  the  Project  has  been  a 
fine  benchmark  in  the  development  of  education  beginning  in  the  Drimarnr 
grades  in  the  Fairbanks  North  Star  Borough  School  District?  Much^re^ 

?°  *°  accomplish  all  of  the  Project  objec- 

tives including  complete  integration  of  the  Project  into  the  on-going 
educational  program  of  the  District,  especially  at  grades  10,  11  and 
12.    Prospects  for  accomplishing  this  are  good.  »  -i-l  ima 

In  connection  with  the  evaluation,  the  third  party  evaluator  had  oc- 
casion to  confer  with  teachers,  counselors,  administrators  and  board 
members  individually  and  in  groups  on  numerous  occasions.  At  the  out- 
set, most  of  these  persons  (as  the  report  to  follow  shows)  actuallv 

imderstanding  of  exemplary  education  as  contem- 
plated by  the  Project  objectives;  however,  the  general  understanding 
and  aooeptanoe  has  progressed  greatly  as  a  result  of  the  participation 
of  many  persons  in  the  Project  during  its  first  year.  i^^^^^c^pa^-ion 

SS^«S^?.i?iJ^*nr?^''*?}°''  of  the  first  yeair  of  the  Project  was  upon 
Ihl  SniinSi  S;v,°^^S?•i^^^^*^'         involvement  of  regSlar  staff ^of 
the  Borough  School  District  along  with  Project  staff  so  as  to  achieve 
mutual  understanding  of  what  should  be  and  was  being  atteSpled^d 
evaluated.  Emphasis  of  the  evaluation  was  also  upon  ascertaininTthe 

v^^tJ^^^^  ^  determining  influence  upon  attainment  of  Project  objectives 
lllJ^t  reasons  indicated,  little  emphasis  has  been  given  this  first 
11^  J-        matter  of  measuring  student  achievement;  however,  the  in- 
tlal  i?  iw^ir.^S''®?^®?  attention  to  such  measurement  in  the  second 
U^J'i        Project.  Beginning  with  the  first  year  of  evaluation,  the 
attitudes  and  roles  of  school  staffs,  counselors,  administrator?  lolrd 
members  and  community  are  deemed  to  be  of  keen  iiportance  to  the  at- 

Project  objectives  (especially  auch  aa  insuring  that  suc- 
cessful dimensions  of  the  Project  will  become  a  part  of  the  on-«oin« 

J^dSJli^S.^SS?*'^  1°''^^  Star  Borough  and  continue  long  afte?^ 

federal  funding  has  been  tern:.'nated) .  *  «-«.vci 

3?!-J?^^^TP^^rf^^^J°^  ^'^  privileged  to  maintain  close  contact  with 
I°°?*^??f^  f*»^^       *5?  regional  office  of  HEW,  and  ^o  participate  in 
that  office's    evaluation  of  the  Project  also,  which  (iS  the  writertg 

??i?i°^L^'°??**"^  r*^^^  understanding  and  effectiveness  of  these  ef- 
forts, as  well  as  increasing  the  potential  benefit  to  the  Project, 
staff  and  education  in  the  No-th  Star  Borough.  ri^ojecT, 

C  4.        Jhis  section  was  prepared  by  Dr.  Allen  Lee,  third-party  evalu- 

[  ator  and  follows  the  pattern  prescribed  in  "Preparing  Evaluation  Re- 

pprts",  ^ Superintendent  of  Documents  Oatalog  No.  HE  5. 210 '1006 5) 
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At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  a  number  of  outcomes  (pertaining  to  stu- 
dents»  staff  and  comsrunity)  were  sought  and  anticipated^  Theee  included: 

1#    Increased  student  awareness  of  career  options # 

2«    Increased  student  awareness  of  self  and  innate  potentials « 

3#    Integration  of  career  education  into  on«going  instruction  at 

all  grade  lerels* 
4»    More  realistic  career  choices  by  students « 
5#    Increased  employability  of  students  # 

6«    Increased  compreherision  of  students ,  staff  and  community  with 
regard  to  career  education,  especially  Tocational  education^ 

7#    ileduction  of  the  di7op-out  rate,  and  bringing  those  already 
dropped  out  back  into  the  education  system^ 

8#    Better  school-community  communication* 

9#    Better  utilization  of  community  resources &r  education* 

The  eraluation  report  whioh  follows  illustrates  the  significant  progress 
which  has  been  achiered  during  the  first  year,  and  points  out  areas 
wh&oh  reed  particular  attention  in  the  future* 

The  specific  objectiyes  of  the  Project  were  used  as  focal  points  for 
this  eraluation,  which  included  three  phases  which  to  a  considerable 
degree  were  orerlapping  and  concurrent:  (l)  Self-Analysis,  wherein 
staffs  in  the  rarious  schools  engaged  in  introspection  with  critical 
looks  at  their  own  dimensions  of the  Project;  (2)  identification  of  per- 
ceptions (or  lack  thereof)  on  the  part  of  the  community  in  the  North 
Star  Borough;  first-hand  obserration  and  evaluation  by  the  third-party 
eraluator  who  (with  some  assistance)  aljo  coordinated  phpses  (l)  and 
(2)  abore*  The  specific  Project  objectives  which  were  used  as  focal  points 
for  this  evaluation  and  which  in  effect  have  determined  Project  activi- 
ties to  date  and  recommendations  for  periodic  changes  are  listed  below« 


vl)    Objectives  of  the  Project 

A«    To  broaden  occupational  orientation  at  the  elementary,  junior 

high,  and  high  school  levels* 
B*    To  broaden  occupational  aspirations  and  opportunities  for 

youths,  including  those  who  have  academic,  socio-economic  or 

other  handicaps* 

C*    To  specifically  Identify  dropouts  (at  whatever  level),  pin- 
point causes  for  dropouts,  plan  preventative  and  remedial  pro- 
grams and  promote  implementation  thereof^ 

B*    To  identify  and  develop  new  opportunities  for  work  experience 
and  cooperative  education  in  several  occupational  areas* 

£*    To  give  more  practical  work  experience  to  youth  at  various 
grade  levels,  and  to  have  such  experience  characterized  by 
learning  whilo  *.>ing,  significant  responsibility  for  Productive 
service  to  an  employer,  reimbursement  (from  employers)  to  the 
student  for  service  rendered,  and  recognition  of ^educational 
values  (d  such  work  experience)  by  awarding  formal  credit* 

F*    To  achieve  a  more  realistic  picture  of  job  opportunities  and 
to  utilise  such  information  in  training  for  employment* 

G*    To  develop  empliyabillty  of  students* 

B*    To  develop  the  assumption  of  responsibility  for  placement  of 
students  at  whatever  level  they  leave  the  sohool  system^ 

I*    To  create  bridges  between  school  and  earning  a  livi*?^'  for  your.5 
people  who  are  still  in  school,  who  have  left  school  either 
by  graduation  or  dropout,  or  who  are  in  post-secondary  pro- 
grams of  vocational  preparation* 
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dSriS%r;iSer2o:lhI"''*^  ■^^•^^  faoilities,  especially 

carmed  with  the  disadraataced        haSfJo^J!?  ^''•■^^^ 
and  others,  together  UoSfJSi^ted^SoSrJA  "^f^^*^  agemcies 
jectiree  of  this  propesal  efforts  to  achiere  the  ob- 

llu^lti:  ^""^  Tocational.tecL»ioal 

acti.iti:rt^^?i!^^,,3t.iets 
(2)    Selection  of  Partiaipa«-ha 

somevAat  nmote  areair  ™*  ^"^^  schools  ia 

Denali  Elementary  tSh 

Hxmter  Elementary  '  '  '  ' 

Joy  Elementary   '  *  '  '  rto 

Kordale  Elementary    .  .         '  '  ' 
North  Pole  Elementary  nni 

K^LX''!"!"?"'  •  •  •  •  i 

Ryan  Jtmior  High  ocl 
lathrop  High  .  .  £,753 

(although  si^ficant)  at  thrS^^i^hg^^iflu^iv^^^  somewhat  less 
75  or  so  dropouts  who  heeamreSSled  if^J^;. 
Potion  Of  the  Project,  ^rll^.^^t,\f^^^'^^^^^^ 

S%S*?lXii?5^*lVfl5-*:Ji*ISS  :iJ^ii}PSS2t*^2^*Wlity  to  more  was 
i«rolT«iemt  in  the  first  rear  J?!  ?f logical  esphasis  ef 

tbe  mead  Si.  JJ     C  except  for  the  ••eemdazy  dropouts  where 

o::j:iJrr«^»ri''LrK^^        ^*  en?2s;?a:tiS) . 

lateraat  aid  supportrbut  aSSall?  did  „nf  ^•^•^  •xpressed 

as  partioipants  im  the  Pro jSct!  ^  "  *  ^'•^I'  «•*  iwrolred 
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(3)  Gharaoteristlcs  of  the  PartlQipattts 

The  two  most  eztenslre  groups  of  students  involved  in  the  Project  dur- 
ing this  first  year  were  elementary  students  who  participated  in  aware- 
ness and  orientation  to  career  education,  and  the  secondary  stud^iata  who 
had  dropped  out  ef  high  schools  The  elementary  students  were  the  body 
students  enrolled  at  these  grade  lerels;  in  general  all  students  in  the 
class  were  included •  The  dropouts  who  enrolled  in  the  Career  Extension 
Center  portion  of  the  Project  included  a  variety  of  boys  and  girls  who 
for  one  or  more  reasons  had  droi)ped  out  or  left  high  school*  Some  were 
disciplire  problems,  some  (many;  from  braken  homes,  some  natires,  some 
Tery  bright  students,  some  slow  or  reluctant  learners,  some  had  become 
disenchanted  with  the  traditional  school,  some  had  problems  v^5.th  drugs 
and  the  police*  Some  of  these  students  were  quite  stable  and  mature , 
others  not#  As  described  in  more  detail  later  in  this  eraluation  report 
in  general  the  Project  and  especially  the  Career  Extension  Center  has 
been  a  godsend  to  many  of  these  students,  and  the  potential  benefit 
to  the  students  and  to  society  is  great* 

Both  the  awareness  and  dropout  facets  of  the  Project  receired  major 
attention  this  first  year,  were  rery  farorably  received  generally  by 
staff,  comBonity  and  students,  did  much  to  establish  a  goed  image  for 
the  Project  and  constituted  effect ire  and  efficient  use  of  resources* 

There  was  some  criticism  from  some  high  school  staff  with  regard  to  the 
Career  Extension  Center,  but  moat  of  this  was  due  to  lack  of  adequate 
inrolrement,  lack  of  understanding  and  lack  of  effect  ire  communication  o 
There  is  increasing  recognition  (and  this  includes  administration  and 
couttselors  in  the  high  school)  that  high  school  staff  and  students  must 
be  inrolred  if  the  Project  is  to  be  effectire  and  ite  programs  lasting. 

(4)  Description  of  Measures 

Two  instruments  were  utilized  in  gathering  data  in  written  form  for  this 
evaluation*  One  was  used  primarily  for  collection  of  baseline  data  for 
the  Goremorfs  Advisory  Council  for  focational  Education  which  included 
data  collection  in  the  Fairbanks  North  Star  Borough  School  District, 
and  it  was  a  simple  planning  matter  to  utili^se  the  data  for  two  pur- 
poses* This  was  the  "Opinionnaire  for  Identifying  Perceptions  of  Career 
Education"  developed  by  Dr*  Allen  Lee*  Gfhis  instrument  has  been  utilized 
in  about  a  dozen  states  with  several  thousand  respondents*  Data  collected 
were  key  punched  and  computer  processed*  The  instrument  has  been  refined 
to  the  point  that  it  has  a  proven  high  level  of  reliability*  The  second 
instrument  ("Perceptions  Of  Career  Education")  is  also  an  opinicnnaire 
adapted  fjrom  the  former  for  the  specific  purposes  of  this  evaluation 
in  the  North  Star  Borough  with  critiquing  and  suggestions  of  a  cross 
section  of  respondents  in  the  Forth  Star  Borough*  This  second  instru- 
ment was  used  specifically  to  identify  viewpoints  and  the  evaluations 
of  oouAselors,  teachers,  administrators,  board  members  and  comau:^ty 
representatives  from  the  North  Star  Borough*  Its  focal  point  was  the 
exemplary  Project  here  being  evaluated  (Fairbanks  North  Star  Borough 
School  District  Orientation-Work-Study-Placcment  Program)* 

Data  for  this  evaluation  were  also  collected  via  about  45  one-to-one 
interviews  or  conferences  by  the  evaluator  with  key  staff  in  each  par- 
ticipating school,  with  central  administration  of  the  District,  with 
Project  staff  individually  and  as  agroup,  and  observations  of  the  prin- 
cipal evaluator  and/or  staff* 
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The  two  instruments  used  for  collecting  written  responses  were  used 
in.  the  sane  manner  in  that  each  application  was  preceded  by  oral  and 
written  instruction,-'  the  instruments  were  completed  without  inter- 
action among  the  respondents  as  a  routine  procedure  and  instruction „ 
Customary  practice  also  was  to  collect  the  written  responses,  and  then 
to  follow  this  with  oral  interaction  to  clarify  differences,  questions 
and  gather  additional  data  on  a  group  basis.  Questions  posed  were  de- 
signed specifically  to  gather  information  and  opinions  of  various  res- 
poAdemts  concerning  the  sereral  objec tires  of  the  Project,  including 
progress,  problems,  suggestions  for  improvement,  and  criticisms  in 
general.  Although  the  ostensible  purpose  of  these  instruments  was  data 
collection,  experience  indicates  that  application  of  the  instruments 
along  with  the  subsequent  oral  interaction  serves  another  important 
fonotion  of  communication  and  involvement. 

Data  were  also  collected  by  the  principal  evaluator,  by  Leonard  STinsman 
of  the  Oregon  Board  of  Education,  and  by  Jeannette  Hamby  of  Portland 
State  University  who  assisted  at  varying  times.  Reference  here  is  to  per- 
sonal intertfews  with  numerous  administrators,  teachers  and  counselors 
in  the  central  office  and  in  ten  schools  which  actively  participated  in 
the  first  year  of  the  Project.  On  these  occasions  classrooms  (during 
and  apart  from  Instruction-learning  sessions  with  students)  were  visited 
by  the  evaluators  to  observe  facilities,  equipment,  materials  in  use, 
instructional  and  learning  activities,  etc. 

Preliminary  observations  and  oral  discussions  conducted  in  the  partici~ 
pating  schools  resulted  in  an  interim  evaluation  report  submitted  on 
January  5,  1972,  oased  on  the  assumption  that  some  treads  were  becoming 
apparent  and  that  several  factors  might  well  be  noted  at  that  time  to 
allow  more  preparation  and  planning  for  the  second  year. 


(5)    Summary  of  Ttilyci  Party  Interim  Bvaliiation  Pindinf^s  and  Report 

Following  the  collection  of  baseline  data,  numerous  group  and  individual 
discussions  were  conducted,  a  considerable  amount  of  time  was  spent  by 
the  evaluator  with  Project  and  other  staff,  discussions  were  held  on 
several  oetaslons  with  central  administrative  staff,  data  collected  to 
date  were  compiled  and  analyzed  and  it  became  apparent  that  an  interim 
evaluation  report  might  be  of  appreciable  value.  Accordingly,  such  a 
report  was  eompleted  and  submitted  to  the  administration  on  January  5, 
1972.  Ihe  major  purpose  was  to  call  attention  to  current  findings, 
apparent  or  suggested  trends,  note  various  definite  or  tentative  concerns 
—and  thereby  to  provide  all  concerned  with  more  preparation  and  planning 
time  for  the  second  year  of  the  Project.  It  seemed  essential  that  some 
of  this  he  done  prior  to  the  making  of  personnel  decisions  for  the 
second  year  9f  the  Project  also. 

Immediately  prior  to  formulation  of  the  interim  evaluation  report 
(December  13  to  19,  1971),  the  principal  evaluator  personally  confer- 
red at  length  with  the  principal  of  each  of  ten  participating  schools 
including  the  two  junior  highs,  the  high  school  and  seven  elementary 
schools  concerning  their  perceptions  of  various  aspects  of  the  Project. 
Ih*  insights  thus  gained,  along  vith  the  previous  discussions,  the  re- 
sults of  written  data  collection  concerning  baseline  information, 
and  other  observations  contributed  to  the  interim  evaluation  report. 
Items  orally  discussed  individually  with  each  principal  included: 
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1.  The  perceptions  or  xmderstajiding  of  the  principal  so  fai-  as 
Project  objeotires  were  concerned, 

2.  Discussion  of  Icey  objectives  of  the  Project,  especially  as  these 
pertained  currently  and  potentially  to  the  principalis  ^ndl- 
Tidual  school. 

3.  The  principal«s  perceptions  of  Project  activities  to  date. 

4.  Identification  of  the  principal »s  suggestions,  problems „  likes 
^    dislikes  regarding  various  dimensions  of  the  Project, 

5.  The  principal «s  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  Proiect 
effectiveness. 

6.  Eaplanation  of  the  third-party  evaluation  requirements, 

7.  Discussion  of  school  and  community  involvement  ^n  the  "Proieot 
and  the  evaluation  thereo-""  ' 


8.    Review  of  the  principal »s  suggestions  on  evaluation  procedures 
and  instruments,  who  to  involve,  the  principal's  suggestions  ^'or 
evaluative  questions  and  procedures, 

A  summary  of  findings  at  this  time  (mid-December,  1971)  included: 

1.  Staff  of  the  schools  looked  upon  the  Project  with  much  favo-!-, 

2.  Project  staff  without  exception  were  highly  regarded, 

3.  Most  school  staff  did  not  thoroughly  understand  career  educa- 
tion or  comprehend  the  nature  of  exemplary  vocational  edtica» 
tion. 

4.  Most  staff  had  a  healthy  interest  in  the  Project, 

5.  Most  of  the  principals  in  the  elementary  schools  were  ve^-y 
complimentary  about  the  assistance  given,  for  example,  on 
materials  for  career  awareness  development, 

6.  Pew  schools  knew  much  about  v/hat  other  schools  in  the  North 

r?     ^^f^  Borough  were  doing  inthe  Project  or  in  career  education- 

7.  Aside  from  the  awareness  aspect  of  the  Project  at  the  elemen- 
tary grades,  most  staff  saw  the  Project  as  being  primarily" 
the  Career  Extension  Center,  which  to  them  was  largely  aya-- 
onomous  with" the  droput  program  or  project." 

8.  Principa?-s  looked  favorably  upon  the  concept  of  community  in- 
volvement  in  providing  resc  irces  which  could  be  used  outside 
of  the  classrooms,  brought  into  the  classrooms,  or  otherwise 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  matter  of  developing  improved  educa- 
tton  (especially  as  exemplified  by  various  Project  Objectives. 

9.  Most  principals  strongly  favored  the  idea  of  involving  com- 

?  ^eP^^esentatives  in  aspects  of  the  Project  evaluation, 

10.  Principals  had  numerous  suggestions  regarding  wi;itten  evaluation 
procedures. 

11.  Counselors  knew  relatively  little  about  career  educate  n  or 
career  guidance,  and  had  little  time  for  career  guidance, 
although  they  professed  a  desire  to  do  more. 

12.  Elementary  teachers  in  general  were  very  receptive  to  ap- 
propriate career  education  activities  in  their  schools. 

13.  Most  of  the  administrators  indicated  definite  support  for  the 
Project  and  a  desire  for  moreinvolvement  as  well  as  indicating 
they  could  and  intended  to  exert  more  initiative. 

The  January  5,  1972  interim  evaluation  report  then  listed  each  of  the 
16  formal  objectives  of  the  Project  (which  are  repeated  later  in  this 
report)  and  commented  concerning  the  importance  and  progress  toward 
attaining  each.  It  was  noted  that  one  could  not  expect  to  concentrate 
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on  all  objectives  simultaneously,  that  excellent  progress  had  been  made 
on  some  objectives,  and  none  toward  others.  A  stunmary  of  suggestions 
reviewed  orally  with  staff  in  mid-December  1971  and  submitted  in  the 
written  interim  report  on  January  5,  1972  included: 

1#    The  Career  Extension  Center  and  its  efforts  with  the  dropout  have 

progressed  in  such  a  fine  manner.  It  is  not  desirable  to  de-emphasize 
the  Career  Extension  Center,  but  it  is  equally  or  more  undesirable 
to  overlook  other  objectives  of  the  Project*  It  is  imperative  that 
an  appropriate  balance  and  allocation  of  effort  and  resources  be 
carefully  planned  and  implemented. 

2.  Education  is  so  frequently  situated  so  that  demands  and  needs  ex- 
ceed resoxirces.  No  one  intended  or  expected  all  Project  objectives 
to  be  either  accomplished  or  attempted  in  thTTfirst  year;  however^ 
more  balance  among  the  Project  objectives  than  cuirrently  exists 

is  essential. 

3.  Attention  might  well  now  be  given  tothe  identification  of  priorities 
(so  far  as  Project  objectives  are  concerned)  for  the  balance  of  this 

first  year,  for  the  second  year,  and  for  the  third  year  of  the 
Project*  It  follows  that  employment  and  asdignment  of  staff,  and 
budget  expenditures  should  then  be  made  in  line  with  those  priori- 
ties. The  nine  points  listed  below  summarize  this  evaluator's  best 
judgment  at  this  time. 

4.  Sharpen  the  understanding  conceraing: 

A.  Who  has  overall  responsibility  for  the  Project. 

B.  Who  has  responsibility(ies)  for  each  objective  of  the  Project* 

C.  Who  has  responsibility  for  Project  activities  outside  the  Career 
Extension  Center* 

5*    Continue  the  fine  work  with  dropouts  in  the  Career  Extension  Center* 

6.    Assign  responsibility  and  emphasize  effort  to  apply  Project  objectives 
in  all  schools  (and  all  grade  levels)  outside  of  the  Career  Extension 
Center* 

7*    Eniploy  and/or  designate  a  staff  member  with  responsibility  for 

achieving  objective  "A^*  which  pertains  to  the  development  of  aware- 
ness at  the  elementary,  junior  high  and  high  school  levels*  This 
is  also  related  to  objective  "B"  pertaining  to  broadening  occupa*- 
tional  aspirations. 

8.    Assign  specific  responsibility  at  earliest  possible  time  for  objec^ 
tivB"C"  which  has  to  do  with  identifying  dropouts  at  all  levels ^ 
causes  therefore,!  and  planning  preventative  actions  and  implemen- 
ting those  plans. 

9*    Assign  responsibility  for  objectives  "D"  and  "E"  which  are  con« 
cemed  with  "worlc  experience"  for  students  (especially  outside  of 
the  Career  Extension  Center)  and  at  varteus  grade  levels. 

10.    Assign  responsibility  and  precipitate  meetings  (eaxly  February)  to 
achieve  objective  "K^  which  concerns  inservice  education* 
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11.  Assign  responsibility  for  action  to  aohiere  objective  "L"  which 
ooncems  coordinated  effort  and  inyolrement  of  staff  in  addnion 
to  those  paid  with  Project  federal  funds.  Should  include  at  least 
counselors,  curriculum  peq)le  and  worlc  experience  people. 

12.  Precipitate  action  to  formally  complete  the  matrix,  designating 
priorities,  people  and  grade  levels  in  line  with  discussion  held 
in  the  Career  Extension  Cenirer  building  on  December  16. 

13.  The  prevailing  image  of  the  Project  has  been  good— but  most  people 
hare  viewed  it  as  a  dropout  program.  The  Project  must  be  roach  more 
than  that  to  survive,  to  do  the  job  desired,  and  to  receive  con- 
tinued federal  funds. 

14.  The  Project  has  an  excellent  and  dedicated  staff  with  superb  morale 
They  should  be  proud  of  thi  r  efforts  which  contribute  to  the  -Pine 
education  in  the  Fairbanks  North  Star  Borough. 

(6)    Staff  and  Oomaunitv  Perceptions  and  Coaments 

Some  55  persons  were  invited  to  provide  written  responses  and  comments 
on  50  areas  related  to  Project  objectives.  Respondents  included  three 
meiibers  of  the  schoolboard,  eleven  principals,  teachers,  counselors, 
two  librarians,  and  representatives  of  the  community.  Key  questjons, 
a  summary  of  responses  and  comments  included: 


SaiS*  Some  schools  provide  learning  experiences  de- 
sired to  help  students  become  aware  of  the  broad 
field  or  world  of  careers  and  the  potential  oppor- 
tunities for  future  emplo3nnent. 

A*    In  this  respect,  what  is  your  school    doiHg  now? 
Responses 

A  lot    T  12?^ 

Some  .  4896- 

Very  little  ,  .  20^ 

Don't  Know  •  .  •  a  .  •  •  .  20?^ 

B.    Should  your  sohool'be  doing  more  or  less  on  this? 
Reeponses 

Much  more  4496 
Some  more  409S 

Desr,   05^ 

.Don*t  laiow  i6?6 

♦School  board  members,  central  office  administrators  and 
others  not  attached  to  a  single  school  responded  in 
terms  of  the  district  schools  generally.  Perons  such 
as  teachers,  principals  and  others  responded  in  terms 
of  the  particular  school  to  which  they  were  attached. 
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C.  Who  should  he  directly  responsible  for  developing  ^ 
student  awareness  to  the  broad  field  of  careers? 
Findings ; 

Strong  concensus  was  that  counselor,  teachers  and 
parents  should  all  have  vital  responsibilities  here. 

D.  Which  students  need  more  of  this  kind  of  education 
than  they  are  now  geTOng? 
Reaponaes 


The  academically  talented.  A% 
Those  not  academically 

talented   209S 

Those  economically  de- 
prived   .........  209^ 

Ethnic  minorities    ....  16^5 

Respondent  Comments: 

Not  enough  learning  experiences;  6th  grade  leiel 

doing  a  lot 
Uaeven  in  our  school 
fiareer  Ed  depends  on  teacher 

Teachers  need  help  in  working  career  Ed  into  programs 
Actual  training  and  experience 
All  shouH  take  responsibility 

Note:  Individual  schools  may  or  may  not  provide  instruc- 
tion designed  to  make  the  student  aware  of  his  own 
abilities,  likes,  dislikes  and  potential  for  earning 
a  living  and  serving  society  in  a  productive  manner: 

A,  What  is  your  school  now  doing? 
Responses 

A  lot   8?^ 

Some   60% 

A  little   8J6 

Nothing   8?6 

Don't  know  16?^ 

B.  What  should  yoiu?  school  b3  doing  in  this  regard? 
Responses 

«othir.g  05t 

Some  more  325^ 

Much  more  4096 

Don't  know  28^ 

Concerning  the  matter  of  your  school  providing  instruction 
and  activities  (sueh  as  field  trips,  outside  speakers, 
etc.)  in  an  effort  to  broaden  the  career  aspirations 
of  all  students: 

A.    What  does  your  school  now  do? 
Responses 

A    lot       r.     e  12% 

Some   2896 

Little  24?f 

Nothing  0% 


All  students 
Some  boys  . 
Some  girls  . 


729^ 
496 
49^ 


Don't  Know 
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B.    What  should  yoiir  school  do? 
Responses 

Much  more  54% 

Same  as  it  is  now  igjf 

iess  

DonH  Know  ig^ 

Respoi^dent  Commeats; 

Several  field  trips 

Not  enough  in  relation  to  opportunities  available 

"  6th  grade  only 
Need  coordination  of  program 
Need  some  more 

Responsibility  should  rest  on  one  person 

^'    Reronse^  school  identify  and  maintain  a  list  of  dropouts? 

i®^  44% 

No  12j6 

Don't  Kttow  *  *  445^ 

Respondent  Oommaii-hfl! 

We  have  very  few  dropouts 

State  Department  of  Education  requires  a  report  on  each 

dropout  or  transfer. 
Really  don«t  have  any. 

(Analysis  indicates  that  the  "don«t  knows"  came  primarily 
from  persons  not  on  school  staff.) 

5.  Doea  your  school  identify  the  reason  for  each  dropout' 
Response 

Yes  32?^ 

  209^ 

Don't  Know  435^ 

Respondent  flomments ! 

A  cnecJcllsi  is  provided;  however,  some  reasons  are  not 
on  checklist.  Result,  mark  the  reason  which  more 
closely  represents  the  case. 

Not  a  complete  list 

Really  don*t  have  any 

(Analysis  indicates  the  "don»t  icnows"  were  primarily 
from  other  than  school  staff.) 

6.  Is  it  possible  to  identify  potential  dropouts  before  thev 
physically  leave  school? 

Response 

jes    .  769^ 

Ifo  :  49^ 

Don't  Know  „  .  269^ 

/.I 
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6.  (continued) 

Respondent  Oomments : 

i'fnly  a  good  teaoiier  can  do  this. 

I  believe  it  is. 

This  really  doesn«t  apply. 

^'    RelpoS  ""^^^^-^  attempt  to  identify  potential  dropouts? 

No  165^ 

Don't  Know  

3,    For  which  (if  any)  types  of  students  in  your  school  is 
some  form  of  work  experience  (part-time,  with  pay? 
desirable?^'  without  academic  credit,  etc!) 

Those  not  academically  inclined  1656 

Those  academically  talented  ,  ,  ,  *  20? 

All  students  !  ! 

No  students  Jg^ 

.    In  what  types  of  careers  should  some  fora  of  work 
experience  be  provided? 
Responses 

Jiiieotrical  gojj 

Real  estate  

Transportation  445^ 

Communications  ^0% 

Sales  565^ 

Medicine  ,  ,  355^ 

Law  4Crt 

Puhlio  sexTioes  755^ 

Teaching  552 

Secretarial  sojt 

Oonstrttction  ^2% 

Automotive  755^ 

Reapottdent  Oommeytg; 

All  students  should  acquire  experienea  to  some  extsmt 
system"  respect  to  labor  and  our  eoomomio 

All  students  need  work  experienee. 
Very  little  of  this  in  our  school. 
Depends  on  parent-student  desires. 


?S*}^^*^?  school  cooperate  with  business,  professional 
ud  industrial  employers  to  arrange  work  experlenoe 
for  wM-oh  tke  student  receives  pay? 
Response! 

•  •  96% 

»o  

DonU  Know  45^ 

42 
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11. 


12. 


15. 


14. 


arrange  for  work  experiences  in  which 
no  pS^        i^eceivea  some  work  experience  but  receives 

Response : 

  923i 

No  4^ 

Don't  Know  * 

Respondent  aatummjt^tf 

SiSrSeeksr^  ^  ^  ^^^^"^  setting  should  be  limited  to 

student  get  academic  credit  tfor  work  experience 
(such  as  in  a  garage,  store,  state  agency,  school. 

;  °fJ^^^\**?c)  "         e^eriJice  SSs  CO. 
ordinated  by  the  school? 

Reaponset 

i®^    '  965^ 

^®  A% 

Respondent  nammm-n-ta' 

^okoois  wouia  be  better  off  it  did  away  with  "academic  tredit" 

Should  the  school  arrange  for  students  to  receire  work 
experience  * 

During  school  hours  

Outside  School  hours   605t 

During  raoation  sqj^ 

Respondent  nomaents; 

TifeizSd^^^*^*  student— program  should  be  indi- 

Unemployment  is  severe  in  our  area.  Efforts  must  be  made 

for  Alaska  to  hire  Alaska  youth. 
Whenever  possible . 

How  desirable  or  necessary  is  it  that  school  staff  be 
aware  of  probable  potential  job  opportunities  for 

Response; 

flon-essential  qj^ 

Nice  to  know  but  not  too 

important  est 

Essential  925^ 

Respondent  Gommentai 

of  Jareer  ^a  ia  educators  to  always  gather  informa- 
tion for  benefit  of  students. 
It  is  essential  that  instructors  know  the  fields  of 
emplojrmemt. 

Counseling  staffing  in  high  school  has  too  much  paper  work 
needs  of  students  seem  to  be  ignored  because  of  this.  ' 

More  important  to  direct  and  train  student  in  his  intereest 
areas.  Person  that  does  something  well  and  likes  it 
can  get  a  job. 

/.3 
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15.  How  Buch  does  the  school  staf?  know  about  probable 
needs  for  manpower? 

Response; 

A  great  deal  q€ 

Some  48JC 

Not  much  40% 

Don't  know  i2% 

• 

16.  Should  the  schools  prepare  youth  for  erentual  employment 
In  the  local  community?  i'-«-wj"OHv 
Response ; 

Don't  know   283^ 

Respondent  nni—i«-feo« 

i-ne  schools  Should  prepare  youth  for  erentual  employment, 

but  not  limited  to  local  community. 
Yes,  only  if  community  recognizes  the  youth  has  some- 
thing to  offer  and  will  hire  them. 
More  important  for  student  to  be  trained  in  area  he 
likes  and  can  do  well. 

1?.    Should  the  schools  assume  that  youth  may  be  working 
some  day  in  another  community  or  state? 
Response; 

•  88jt 

Mo*  Qjj 

Don't  know  12% 

Hes^onse^  school  endearor  to  teach  students  how  to  work? 

C   4^ 

«o  40* 

Don't  know  12% 

19.    Sg2^„your  school  do  more  or  less  than  it  currently 
uoes  In  teaching  students  how  to  work? 
Response; 

nuch  more  44^ 

Some  more  21% 

Same  IgJ 

Don't  know  

Respondent  comments: 

students  how  to  work  unless 
there  is  some  family  background  there. 
Most  school  work  and  real  work  aren't  comparable  at  all 
Limited  to  Industrial  Art<5  and  Special  EdScation,  lo5 

Quite  iimited. 

Elementary  schools  must  teach  attitudes  of  responsi- 
bility, etc.  which  will  come  over  into  work  areas. 
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Who  should  hare  responsibility  for  teaching  students  how 

to  work? 

Response; 

vocational  director   203t 

All  teachers  84J( 

Some  teachers  

Counselors  2A% 

Respondent  nnmiM^n-t;o  . 

Parents  muet  cc^'^erate 

Principal  decides  who  stays,  eio. 

The  staff  involved  in  Vocational  education. 

Does  your  school  assist  students  who  leave  the  school 
Qby  graduation  or  otherwise)  to  get  located  in  another 
school  or  get  employment? 
Response; 

•  A0% 

»o  :  363t 

Don't  know  24?C 

Respondent  Conaentg; 

To-  sending  records,  using  local  agencies. 
Some  teachers  do.  -o 

In  your  opinion  should  your  school  assist  in  placing 
students  (in  a  suitable  educational  situation  or  ^a 
job;  who  leave  the  school  by  graduation  or  otherwise? 
Response ; 

no!.  :::::::::::::  'JH 

Don^t  know  ,  20jt 

Respondent  Oomaents; 
J?'or  tnose  wko  aesire  it. 

School  should  follow  student  through  adjustment  period 
and  assume  responsibility  of  upgrading  or  retraining 
when  necessary. 

Provided  we  don't  duplicate  work  of  existing  agencies. 

la  your  opinion,  should  school  facilities  be  used  more? 
Response; 

No  45 

No  opinion  ^.6^ 

Respondent  Oc— ents; 
uost  too  high. 

Any  school  couldbe  used  24  hours  a  day  year  round 

^   used'?n^^^i^•^  ^«^<>°!      community^'aJnhoSd  b. 
f5«iJ  a«  well  as  youth. 

'''%;m:s?e?'SSSjJ??  "^^^^         "  --ll  « 

Recreational  activities  as  Fairbanks  offers  little  to 
the  youth.  *vv*c  u» 

They  are  being  used  both  day  ajil  night  at  present. 
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(  24.    Do  you  see  a  need  for  inserrice  training  (in  career 

education)  for  teachers  or  other  staff? 
Response : 

xes  8856 

 09^ 

Don't  know  12^ 

Respondent  Comments; 

When  and  wnere  most  convenient  with  credit. 
Vacation  time,  at  school,  summer,  late  July 
Locally 

Graduate  credit  for  all 

All  staff  and  teachers 

Set  up  behavioral  objectives 

Favor  released  time  where  teachers  teach  four  days, 
then  Friday  is  used  for  training. 

25.  Does  a  lack  of  finances,  equipment  or  materials  reatrlot 
career  education  in  your  school? 

Response; 

A«8   643C 

No  36% 

Respondent  Comments;  (what  is  needed,  eto.) 
■Personnel  and  inservice. 
More  education  for  teachers. 

They  could  do  it  if  they  weren't  so  oonserratire. 

Severe  lack  of  teacher,  administration 

A  commitment  ftom  the  administration  endorsing  career 

education  program;  K-adult  trained  personnel  to  assume 

leadership. 

Tools,  typewriters,  stoves,  money  for  trips,  cash 

registers,  kitchen  equipment,  meters,  batteries,  etc. 
Need  extra  space.  » 

Finance  to  hire  biggest  problem. 

26.  Should  a  formal  course  in  Career  Education  be  offered 
in  your  school? 

Response; 

 76st 

No  Igrf 

Don't  know  356 

Respondent  Comments; 

jror  those  wno  want  grade  credit. 

A  full  time  person  should  be  appointed  to  work  on  lust 
careers. 

If  Career  Education  begins  in  Kindergarten,  there  should 

be  no  need  for  a  formal  course. 
Should  be  coj.-related  with  all  subjects  to  show  relation 

I    ocnool  and  to  be  effective. 

^  iKr\' I  :\.\-:  it  that,  though. 
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27.    Should  pareer  Education  be  required  for  all  students'* 
Response ; 

i*o  ZCfi 

Don^t  know  o  .  .  .  ,  165^ 

Respondent  Commeiit s : 

interested;  all  students  should  be  made  aware 
but  not  required.  t 

I  don't  beliere  in  requiring,  but  students  should  b* 
es^osed. 

No  attempt  made  to  inform  students  of  material  avail- 
able. 

Many  will  nerer  be  aware  of  Careers.  High  School  does 

a  poor  job  of  training  after  graduation, 
■bleetire. 

28.    Do  you  hare  adequate  Qarear  Education  information  in 
your  school  library?  w^iuibxra  in 

Response; 

So  LL< 

Don't  know  iJjt 

Respondent  Oomments; 

A  good  beginning. 

What  we  hare  is  hardly  used. 

Nobody  pays  attention  to  it. 

Greatly  improred  in  past  year. 

Semester  course. 

Jjf?iK?f  counselors  who  hare  adequate  time 

arailable  for  career  counseldLng' 

Response; 

 125t 

Don't  know  ,  12^ 

Respondent  Comments; 

lE^pl^J^eeJEer^  be  all  things  to  all  people  and 
things  they  shouldn't  hare  to  do.  lEhey 

Hone  Si  al?7  ^^^^^  ^ 

But  they  do  a  poor  job  of  it. 

^\S5i2f^S*i        counselors  had  a  conference  immediately 

aoounselor  for  a  summer  work  shop  in  career  ednaation 
No  counselor,  except  me,  would  tLe  the  tiSe  So« 

NeithS%S*'^*^"^'^°^  J°  bScoil*in^?;eS!'^ 
Jieither  time  nor  adequate  traiaiiur  or  deaiT.  nir 

an  admission  it  is  too  muS  w^!  ' 
t>ohedule  board  refuses  to  see  neeu  for  counselors  on 
elementary  lerel— cost  too  much.  «*^eJ-»r8  on 
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(7)    A  Sii«nia-.»Y  of  fflwi^^iijpe  of  the  HEW  Region  X  Of  floe  Review  Goimi -fc-fcAA 

On  April  5  ana  6,  Mr.  Sanruel  Kerr,  Acting  Director  for  Sehool 
Systeas  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  Region  X  Office  directed  a  Reriew  Conaittee  which 
functioned  in  Fairbanks.  The  Committee's  work  was  well  reoeired 
^d  renderedraluable  service  to  the  Project.  Because  it  focused  upon 
*w  provisions  of  BAVTE/DVTE  Policy  Paper  A?I-V70-1  under 

which  all  of  the  Project's  objectives  are  grouped,  the  HEW  Review 
Oomiiiittee's  findings  present  a  concise  andvaluable  overview  of  Project 
status  at  that  time.  Because  the  Project's  third-party  evaluator 
was  privileged  to  serve  on  the  Review  Committee,  it  was  made  possible 
12.^  i^*.**?  efforts  to  be  mutually  complementary  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Project.  The  five  guiding  factors  in  the  Policy  Paper  and  the 
Review  Committee «sfindings  in  brief  are:  jr  ™ 

The  Part  «D"  Exemplary  projects  are  intended  to  put  into  practice 
some  of  the  Research  &  Demonstration  activities  that  have  been  under- 
taken in  thefield  of  vocational  education.  Each  of  these  projects 
is  intended  to  conduct  researc|i-based  career  education  that  combines, 
in  one  operational  setting,  all  of  the  following  factors: 


1. 


2. 


3. 


4. 


5. 


Provision  for  a  broad  occupational  orientation  at  the 
elementary  and  secondary  school  levels  that  will  make 
the  student  aware  of  the  range  of  options  open  to  him 
in  the  world  of  work  and  how  his  interests,  aptitudes, 
and  abilities  relate  to  them. 

Provision  for  work  experiences,  cooperative  on-the-^ob 
education,  institutionalized  training,  simulated  exper- 
iences or  other  similar  programs  that  make  possible  a 
wide  variety  of  offerings  in  many  occupational  areas. 

Provision  for  students  not  previously  enrolled  in  voca- 
tional programs  to  receive  specific  training  in  job  entry 
skills  just  prior  to  leaving  school.  (Some  of  these 
programs  might  be  very  intensive  and  of  short  duration) . 

Provision  for  intensive  occupational  guidance  and  coun- 
seling during  the  last  years  of  school  and  for  initial 
Dob  placement  of  all  students  at  the  completion  of  their 
secondary  schooling.  (Placement  might  be  in  a  job  or  in 
post-secondary  career  preparation.; 

Provision  for  the  grantee  or  contractor  to  carry  the  pro- 
-am on  with  the  support  from  regular  funding  sources  after 
the  termination  of  the  Federal  Assistance. 


S®S  ^^T*  g^Jing  factors  in  mind  the  project  at  the  present 
?«?f«+  f/r^i^^^^^^o^^rr^P®'^*^®^  appears  to  be  fulfilling  the 
S  l?i  of /actors  1-2-4-5  in  varying  degrees,  but  does  not  seem  to 
be  directing  attention  to  factor  No.  5. 

FACTOR  No.  1 

Project  Objective  #1  -  To  select,  develop  and  implement  ourriomim 
provisions  to  achieve  broad  career  (occupa-bionalli  awareness  and 

',1',  "  — — 


orientation  at  the  elgmeatarv.  iunior  high  and  senior  hlfgh  levels. 

developing  and  implementing  this  objective  is  well  de- 
irS^i  institutes  and  seminars  which 

JfiSf+oSf®*^*?/^*"*'^*^'-,^*^*''^^^  teaching  personnel,  school  admin- 
istrators, guidance  counselors.  State  Department  of  Education  snecialists 
Consultants  and  Project  Staff  to  develop'^materials  and  procetoer  ' 

2?  excellent  approach.  When  the  study  guide  for  occupa- 
tional education  in  grades  K-12,  referred  to  in  tte  project,  is 
fully  developed  and  implemented  according  to  plan,  the  career  aware- 
ness and  orientation  phase  of  tjie  Project  should  be  strengthened  and 
the  students  served  as  envisioned  in  a  total  career  education  cmcept. 

A  discussion  of  the  role  of  the  elementary  school  in  providing  career 

^  integral  component  of  the  Project  with 
teachers  and  administrators  revealed  an  intense  interest  in  the  con- 
tribution they  could  make.  They  expressed  their  concern  for  additional 
workshops  and  seainars  that  would  apprise  them  of  ways  and  means  of 
adapting  curriculum  and  methods  to  fit  the  concept.  Most  of  the  people 
involved  in  the  project  seem  to  be  knowledgeable  about  wiat  needs  to 
be  done  and  are  anxious  to  participate  in  work  sessions  that  will  pro- 
vide the  technical  assistance  needed  to: 

A.  Identify  sources  of  occupational  information  and  materials. 

B.  Adapt  curriculum  to  career  education  concept. 

■   C.    Develop  applicable  teaching  methods  and  procedures. 

f  ACTOR  Ho.  2 


Stated  Project  Objective  #2  -  Promotion  and  Implementation  of  Work 
Experienoa  Mid  oooperatiye  eduction  io  faolilUie  a  wide  varleiv" 
°f  I !  y??!^?''''^  opportunity  especially  suiied  io  ^:^le  needs  of  d75?niit». 

pe-centiai  dropouts,  disadvantaged.  kWlcapped  and  oilier  s-KHg^  *" 

including  those  with  special  needs.  *• 

««o2?^r^  appears  to  be  providing  for  the  identi- 

fication and  rehabilitation  of  dropout  students  in  an  adequate  manner, 
however,  the  service  to  the  potential  dropout  seems  to  be  either  verv 
?h?BS«?o?:«'^^*?*%^^^.?^y  ^®  attiibutable  to  the  separation  of 
JtL^®?^!?^  facility  which  gives  the  impres- 

sion that  the  center  is  an  entity  within  itself  and  not  part  of  the 
total  education  system.  ^ 

Many  of  the  jobs  in  which  the  student  is  placed  fill  the  student's 
need  for  financial  assistance  and  job  responsibility  but  in  some  in- 
stances are  not  true  cooperative  education  training  sites  where  on- 
?  experiences    and  training,  correlated  with  in-school  activi- 
Jo  employment  in  career  ladder  positions.  The  committee 
Mf?^!?®**^*"  Talue  of  jobs  which  fill  the  students*  needs  for  fLan- 
cial  assistanee  and  job  responsibilities  in  the  rehabilitation  proSSs 
and  strongly  encourages  the  continuation  of  this  program.  We  would 
recommend,  however,  that  whenever  possible.,  emphasis  be  focused  on 
placing  students  in  career  ladder  jobs  with    the  potential  for 
cooperative  training.  The  full  potential  of  the  high  school  voca- 
tional programs  in  trade  aid  technical,  business,  distribttive  and 
Consimer-Homemaking  education  does  not  appear  to  be  utilized  in  the 
Project  at  this  time.  A  stronger  effort  needs  to  be  made  to  correlate 
these  activities  with  the  other  phases  of  the  Project. 
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PAOTOR  No.  ^ 

Stated  Project  Objective  #5  -  Development  of  Provislona  for  Student 

litJ-l^  °£  *f  °?*li^ed  in  the  Project  identifies  very  ac- 

l^l  d  Xlt  vittL^^^^^  to  accomplish  this  objective.  A^this 

4-  J^.  "^^^^^^.^^  appears  that  very  little  has  been  done  to 
implement  this  very  important  aspect  of  the  Project. 

objective^inclidli''^^^  ^^''''^^       undertaken  to  accomplish  this 

A.  Procedures  for  identifying  students  who  aieimearing  comple- 
tion of  their  high  school  program,  or  are  potential  drop- 
°v  salable  skills.  Use  of  Guidance  Counselors 
should  be  an  important  part  of  this  process. 

B.  Provide  intensive  vocational  education  in  many  occupational 
areas  through  the  use  ofextended  day  or  evening  instruction. 
Cooperative  education  training  agencies  and  vocational  educa- 
tion facilities  may  be  utilized  separately  or  in  concert 

to  provide  the  training.  The  adoption  of  indi-widualized 
instruction  units  should  be  explored. 

FACTOR  No.  4. 

Stated  Project  Objective  #4  -  Provision  for  implementation  for  intensive 
goidance  a»d  counseling  drirlng  tne  las4:  v.^s  It  school W  l^a  S^^""^  '  • 
initial  plaeemeni  of  s^udenirai  lke  nompleiion  of  iheir  scWl^. 

^n^itfL"*^  impressed  with  the  emphasis  placed  .ton  the  guidance 
and  counseling  needs  throughout  the  total  school  system.  This  mast  be 
llla^l^tt%^i^  ^^°3ect  and  n^st  cwtamr^efilct 

tt  tSe  iuS?o^  M^v,^^''^?^         ^f^^ie^f  -  ^  discussion  with  the  Counselors 
at  the  ounior  high  level  suggests  that  many  worthwhile  activities 
are  being  carried  on.  To  accomplish  the  accepted  objective  more  time 

guidance  counse?or!slMLt 
ratio  should  be  established  at  a  workable  level.  Additional  guidance 

?S  s^r^^ii^^tf^f °^  ^  division-wide  basis  shoS?rdfmu^ 
to  strengthen  the  total  career  education  effort. 

tS^fi^'ft+IStrnS^  operation  which,  as  projected,  was  to  be  devoted 
™2r.J«Si!  °£        project,  must  be  viiwed  as  one  of  com- 

mendable accomplishment.  To  continue  with  the  outstaaiinrwork  beina- 
^''^Sthe  project  to  fruition  the  comittee  feels  that  ^ 
b'^agJi^S^f  ^'Sl'^^l4t^r'"'^'  recommendatio^?^:  ^ll 

1.    Review  the  organizationa.1  structure  of  the  Project,  revising 
it  as  needed  to  combine  the  several  oomponents  of  the  existing 
Project  into  a  unified  whole.  At  present  it  appears  that 
the  Career  Extenoion  Center  is  an  entity  within  itself  rather 
than  one  phase  of.'.a  total  Career  Education  project  affecting 
all  students  in  the  North  Star  Borough  and  not  the  dropout 
alone.  There  seems  to  be  a  need  for  more  coordination  between 


the  vocational  education  division,  the  elementary  stbondarv 
division  and  the  Career  Extension  Center.  One  such  organiza- 
tional structure  could  be  organized  as:  e  «* 


Project  Director 
Office  of  Assistant  Superintendent 


Coordinator  Coordinator  Coordinator 

Extension  Center  All  Vocational  Programs    Elem.  &  Sec.  & 

Guidance 

2.  Provide  an  Intensive  Vocational  Curricula  that  will  prepare 
^in^.™^  approaching  the  end  of  their  formal  school 

salable  skills  in  their  selected  occupational 
area.  This  will  require  direction  from  the  coordinator  of 
vocational  programs. 

3.  Conduct  in-service  workshops  during  the  summer  to  explore 
methods  of  correlating  all  elements  of  the  Project  and  to 
develop  curriculum  and  guidance  materials  related  to  the 
career  self-awareness  and  orientation  phases  of  the  Project. 

4.  Conduct  a  workshop  this  summer  for  all  guidance  and  counseling 
personnel  in  the  T^orth  star  Borough  School  District  and  ?he 
Project  staff.  This  will  provide  opportunity  for  an  exchange 
01  ideas  on  pro3ect  goals  and  promote  correlation  of  the 
overall  guidance  activities  with  the  Project  objectives. 

5.  Revise  Project  time-line  schedule  to  conform  with  the  delayed 
funding  date  and  Project  start,  uex^yeu 

oaSwfl^nn  t^TiV"^^  favorably  impressed  with  the  activities  being 
of  ai?  sSdS^s!     apparent  dedication  of  the  staff  to  meet  the  needs^ 

g^=^rd-Partv  Evaluation  for  the  Year  for  Each  Project  Ob:|ftnti7e 

?u^%Srye^!  ?Sese1L°?uded:  "  ^"^'"'^  ^^-S^" 

1-    ^!r7t;^^y;^s  -  wherein  Project  staff  and  other  school  person- 
nei  ueacners,  principals,  counselors,  central  administration 
and  curriculum  personnel)  gave  their  individual  perceptions 
of  the  various  aspects  of  the  Project  in  writing  and/or 
in  oral  discussion.  School  board  members  were  also  included. 

2.    gg'°y^^y  Reactions  -  Wherein  a  cross  section  of  parents, 

o?  i?P  industrial  representatives  gave  their  perceptions 

discSlsI^!       dimensions  of  the  Project  in  writing'^and  in 

^ir'^-Party  Ohaerv-ati^s  -  Wherein  the  principal  third  party 
©valuator  and  aasistcSf  personally  observed  Project  operation 
on  many  oooaaiona  in  the  Career  Extension  Center,  observed 
instructional-learning  activities  in  classrooms  throughout 
the  Fairbtoks  North  Star  Borough  School  District,  conferred 
with  school  staff  (teachers,  students,  counselors,  principals, 
etc.)  in  all  schools,  met  with  Project  and  related  staff  in 
^^iie^^  i^^i^i^^ally,  and  conferred  with  other  interested 


^°  broaden  occupational  aspirations  and  od- 

??«  oJ?  excellent  progress  with  this  group  of  dropouts  S^ecl- 

aSSeSel"'  exemplary  Projeot  at  SeltJa!  M^wls^ 


ivL  ^"iT?*  2?'''°°<'r'  ^°  specifically  identify  dropouts  (at  wliat- 
Z'iSn3!^?!OS"r=        *"P™*=.  prereStatiT^  ac??tJ 


and  iaplenentation  thereof. 
«mlM%cSLl°„^,';S^ir  ^if^uate  attention.  Ihere  is  need  for  the 

meStedf  "^^^^^^       "  possibility  which  mlght^e  expLStf  ISd'lSple- 

SLS1«^  ^^^^^  re«-- 

working  closely  to|efSS.°Hote*co-eJf  if  «StioS  (7)^fci^^/^'^*,^ 
preceding.  District  staff  (regular  ani  P?o"c?)  Seid't^^de"he^ 

?S°fnd"lro?ecl  lll?f  ^J^Sach  grade  levef  J^l  S|n 

reguxar  ana  Procect  staff  should  proceed  tTTxpand  this  Dhase  of 
education  in  the  North  Star  Borough  School  DistSct. 
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(E)    Project  Ob.1eotiYe!    To  gire  more  practical  worlc  experience  to 
youth  at  various  graae  levels  and  to  have  such  experience  character- 
ized by  learning  while  doing,  significant  responsibility  for  productive 
service  to  an  employer,  reimbursement  (from  employers)  to  the  student 
for  service  rendered,  and  recognition  ofeducational  values  (of  such 
work  experience)  by  awarding  formal  credit. 

Note  comments  on  item  (D)  above.  The  suggestion  is  that  each  school 
should  define  appropriate  "work  experience"  for  each  grade  level, 
one  person  in  each  school  should  be  designated  with  responsibility 
for  coordinating  the  individual  school »s  work  experience  program, 
and  one  person  should  be  responsible  for  District-wide  coordination. 

tllji  ^^®°®4?°°??v'^^°f^^Y^*^        possible  exception  of  the  last) 
should  be  paid  with  District  rather  than  Project  funds.  Maybe  a 
responsibility  of  the  District  Vocational  Director* s  office. 


(F)    Project  Objective:    To  achieve  a  more  realistic  picture  of  lob 
oPPor-cuni-cies  and  to  utilize  such  information  in  training  for  employ- 


( 


little  systematic  attention  has  been  devoted  to  this  to  date.  The 
suggestion  is  that  the  District  vocational  Director's  office  might 
head  up  this  activity.  He  should  work  closely  with  the  office  of 
the  State  Director  of  Vocational  Education  and  other  state  agencies 
on  one  hand,  and  with  local  school  staff  (teachers,  counselors,  cur- 
f'^'aj^.and  Project  staff)  on  the  other  hand  in  this  objective. 
The  local  advisory  counoil(s)  has  a  key  role  to  play  here. 

Projeet  Objective;    To  develop  employability  of  students. 

Career  Extension  Center  activities  have  made  excellent  progress  in 
this  oboeotive.  Staff  from  the  District  Central  Office,  the  several 
sohools,  (all  grade  levels), the  Vocational  Director's  office  and  the 
Project  should  work  together  in  defining  the  nature  of  "employabilitv" 
deemed  to  be  desirable  for  each  grade  level,  respectively. 

(H)    Project  Ob .jectiva;    To  develop  the  assumption  of  responsibility 
for  pxaoemenx  oi  students  at  whatever  level  they  leave  the  school 
system. 

The  Career  Extension  Center  is  exercising  this  function  on  behalf  of 
the  students  enrolled  therein- .  The  intent  District-wide  should  be  to 
|el£  or  assist  with  placing  each  student  (who  leaves  a  school  via  gradu- 
ation or  otEerwise)  to  become  suitably  situated  in  either  a  continuing 
education  program  or  on  a  job.  Such  provision  might  well  be  considered 

J?nr,  ^V^^  District's  position  statement  on  Career  Educa- 

tion subsequently  referred  to. 

i^].  project  Objective;    To  create  bridges  between  school  and  earning 
%ii^^^=«™^oWpeople  who  are  still  in  school,  who  have  left  school 
either  by  graduation  or  dropout,  or  who  are  in  post- secondary  pro- 
grams of  vocational  preparation. 

Again,  the  work  with  those  students  enrolled  in  the  Carecnr  Extension 
Center  is  superb.  There  is  need  to  generate  a  program  for  identifying 
other  young  people  and  their  needs,  and  doing  something  about  these. 
The  suggestion  is  that  leadership  for  this  might  best  begiven  by  the 
Director  of  Vocational  Education  for  the  District. 
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i3LcSfif«|2|^^°,"^e,j^^^^     use  Of  school  facilities. 

of  ppodeot  objectives  to  improTe  education  in  the  DlS^i  ?J  t°°"^*. 
"^r|i^e\°i.^?f  EiJ^iiSxii"-  ^-^"^''"-^^^^^^ 

A  study  of  the  cluster  concepts 
T^^^lJ-jy  o£  e^cisting  cluster  systems 

necessary)  of  a  cluster 
sSoSHistSc?  ^PP^oP^iate  for  S  North  Star  IJrough 

(d)    Establishment  of  cluster  priorities  for  various  grade  lerela 

illTtfii''^  ""^.^  feasible  to  give  atten?iof  ?o  aU 

clusters  at  each  grade  level) 

.       '^^  ^aS-t?i-  ^^^^^^^  ana^in,»por.te 

'  flnlmi  pI.;?f:J*.*:*5  J^*°*^°5^*''*^"^'  SowsTer,  there  are  insuf- 

*°  to*al  job  done  alone,  and  even  if 

dect^ffJr*  ^  relationship  tf  tSi^oSjlSfiTr^fJh^S"  pro- 

ject is  for  eoanselors,  ourrionUm  staff,  orincioala    th.  H^JtJ 

ISoSgout^JSe  SisSLI  S""""^^  Kireclof  iSS'lS?i.*^a''telchfrf 

ioLt!g^!!leg£l!^aiiuc;?i^r"^  °* 
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Prooect  activities  in  career  education  should  encompass  vocational- 
technical  education  even  more  than  they  have  to  date,  and  needed 
leadership  can  best  be  given  in  this  regard  by  the  District »s  Voca- 
tional Director.  Some  good  involvement  and  cooperation  has  been 
existant  from  the  conception  of  the  Project.  More  is  urgently  needed. 
The  Project  to  date  has  contributed  substantially  to  the  vocational- 
technical  image  and  its  enhancement.  A  great  potenxial  remains  un- 
tapped. 

(n)    Project  Ob^iective:    To  consumate  an  objective  and  effective  eT«lu- 
ation  -co  De  used  for  periodic  modification  of  the  Project. 

To  date,  school  staff  and  the  community  have  cooperated  enthusiastically 
in  the  design  and  conduct  of  the  evaluation.  Central  staff  and  Project 
staff  have  been  objective,  helpful  and  responsive  not.  only  in  the  col- 
lection of  evaluation  data,  but  (equally  of  more  importantly)  in  their 
receptiveness  to  and  action  upon  suggestions. 

(0)    Pro .i eot  Ob .1  eotiye !    To  plan  and  promote  expansion  of  activities 
to  other  altetriots  ^ including  private  schools). 

There  has  been  good  communication  with  the  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion staff  (both  general  and  vocational).  This  needs  to  be  continued 
and  expanded,  to  meet  the  needs  for  dissemination  which  will  be  in- 
creasingly greater  in  the  second  and  third  years  of  the  Project 
The  Project  staff  hare  been  hospitable  and  helnful  to  the  occasional 
visitors.  Many  more  may  be  anticipated.  The  District,  the  State  De- 
partment and  Project  staff  should  together  devise  a  promotional, 
informational  program  to  enco-orage  visitors. 

The  University  has  had  some  good  but  relatively  meager  involvement. 
The  Project  and  the  attendant  concepts  of  exemplary  Career  Education 
have  monumental  implications  for  preservioe  and  inservice  training 
for  all  prospeotive  and  current  teachers.  There  is  urgent  aeed  for 
development  and  implementation  of  a  plan  for  teacher  education  and 
counselor  education  staff  at  the  University  to  «get  with  it" 


(9)  Overall  Riimmflry  of  Third  Party  Evaluation 

^^1  activities  for  the  first  year  were  high  priority  and 

outstanding  progress  has  been  made. 

(B>-  The  attitude  and  leadership  of  the  local  administration  and 
especially  of  the  Assistant  Superintendent  have  been  excellent  and 

(C)  The  District  has  recriited  and  assigned  an  outstanding  staff  to 
work  on  this  Project.  They  have  worked  diligently  and  effectively 
and  are  to  be  complimented  accordingly. 

(D)  The  fine  Career  Extension  Center  has  constituted  a  highlight 
of  Project  development  in  this  first  year. 

(E)  The  immensity  of  the  tasks  inherent  in  the  Project  precluded 
the  possibility  of  attacking  all  of  the  objectives  during  the  first 
year. 
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i?lo-t?^J?  ^^J?  Heroulean  effort.  Project  staff  alone  cannot  hope  to 
attain  the  objectives  of  this  Project;  nor  is  it  desirable  for  them 
iLit  7    alone.  Intimate  and  extensive  involvement  of  regular  District 
staff  is  absolutely  essential  to  all  phases  of  this  activity. 

(&)    The  Career  Extension  Center  cannot  hope  to  meet  all  current  or 

dropouts.  The  answer  is  not  to  expand  the  Center 
+n^a  "^5  ^°  involve  the  regular  high  school  staff  (administra- 

tors, teachers  and  counselors),  the  central  office  staff,  and  the 
Vocational  Director's  office  in  the  effort  to  consumate  ihSge  for 
improvement  in  the  District  schools.  ^-fldnge  xor 

iB  v,^?S/n^^*f^°*  Vocational  Director  and  staff  have  been  cooperative 

helpful  since  the  conception  ofthe  Project.  The  need  now  is  for 
involver^  assume  more  responsibility  and  be  much  more  actively 

ilK  ^^^^oipals  throughout  the  District  need  to  be  involved  more. 
They  arc  aware  of  needs  and  appear  to  uaderstaad  the  concepts  of 
career  education  many  times— but  some  combination  of  factors  has 
Project  °      "      "^^^  active  involvement  as  they  should  have  in  the 

HL  and  especially  high  school  staff  should  be  much 

JiL^S''**^''!^       Iti^^y^^^^e  for  the  career  Extension 
center  than  they  have  been.  This  will  be  for  the  good  of  lathrop  Hich 
f'lilll  ^^,Y«^1       the  Career  Extension  Center.  The  Career  Extension 
So^J**^'  operation  and  iiiage  should  be  such  as  to  make  it  an 
Sf^^Ji+^Jfl""^  of  Lathrop-rather  than  a  separate  and  inde- 

school.  The  objective  should  be  to  encourage  some  Career 
ibrtension  Center  students  to  take  some  of  their  education  courses  at 
^«  enrolled  in  the  CareerTxtension  Center.  Whenever  and 

pSaSed  LatS?op!    '  Extension  Center  students  should  be 

Oounselore  in  general  have  been  friendly  bystanders,  and  now  need  to 
o?  &i^5bje????ls!^*^'''°  ^^^'^  sieking'aJt^lSSeS 

B'^oyjld  exercise  leadership  in 
Identifying  new  »oles  and  responsilCities  for  counselors,  curriculum 
staff  and  teachers  in  working  together  to  improve  career  counseling. 

cluster  training  and  voca- 
tional training  need  expansion  at  various  grade  levels. 

ill  counselors,  and  principals  at 

all  grade  levels  should  be  given  one  of  the  highest  priorities  for 
use  of  Project  monies  in  the  second  year.  prxorxijies  xor 

ill  (inservice)  should  focus  upon  the  identification 

?  cluster  taxonomy  and  the  assignment  of  pSSi- 

Jies  to  the  clusters.  These  priorities  should  be  the  fScal  point 
for  curriculum  planning  in  career  education  at  each  grade  level! 

55^  ^?5f  Assistant  Superintendent  should  provide  leadership  for  the 
identification  and  development  of  desirable  student  outcomes 
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(P)  The  Assistant  Superintendent  should  proride  leadershin  fn-r  +\.^ 
formulation  and  erentual  adoption  (by  the  School  Bo2d)  of  a  SLtJf 
position  paper  or  orerall  policy  fir^cSeer  SSScatiSS.^  ^  District 

(Q) 
dynj 
year. 

Ji^  successes  of  tLe  Project  to  date  and  apparent  plans  for 

jM<,^f?^,?j;%*^^*^  •f'P^f  ii^«*ifi«ation  for  c?S^Sed^ftSer^  funding 
This  is  fruitful  investment  of  taxi  ayersf  monies!  cucir*x  lunaxng. 


(Q)    Project  and  District  staff  are  deserviM  of  hiffh  DT.ai«»P  ^>n,. 
dynamic  and  worthwhile  accomplishments  ofSf  Irojef?  ITlll  g^sf ^ 
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F.    Conclusions,  implic.tiona  and  recoanendatlons  for  the  future. 

(2)    The  three  Career  Consultants  should  have  a  separate  facility 
and  work  under  the  direction  of  the  Assistant  SuJeS^e^deJt  wJo 
is  directly  responsible  for  all  school  curriculum.  Jhirwoild 

v"r:h?Car:rL't'e°"i°'  •  ";.eS  ted 

In  thf  SisJScJ.        '  °"  "^^^^        o^»»«  «chool 

^elatii  «?fii!?.**;r%r"  "^^^^-^^  bibUography  of  all  the  career 
"tJ  I  «"e  ?  district,  it  rn^t  be  broken  down 

iy"  «nru-i        -  -eve^:j:;nttiZT;i^ 

Wthin^'S:  i:ho%1^1str^c't!'  U^'^^^^^^ 
be  previewed  and  then  purchaseS  il  thi'l^e' 

(5)  The  Room  to  Grow  material  should  be  re-evaluated     It  i* 

bT:ii  ^hil^tilit'l::"  "  or'-sub'itUuted 

uy  sonecning  tnat  seems  more  appropriate. 

(6)  It  is  strongly  recoouaended,  due  to  oast  succe***.  in  *.U4.  — 
dev.lop.(i  to  pteiMt  eommlty  M.ourc.1.    Iht.  Is  an  excellLt 

^*  f"*"  Currlcului  c«  then  b.  b.tt."  Intew.nj 
(8)    Beginning  in  the  intermediate  grades,  it  is  rer<»»«nH.H  ^h.^ 

d'JstJiitJ^^ch'o'oT ^'^'^'"'^  -  ^ch^"d%~  h'"' 

tw  LJtl^r  P""^'  '^ll  ""»ct  occupa- 

tional contacts,  exposures,  test  scores  and  counseling  records  is 
the  student  progresses  through  the  school  program! 

iLnfjf^  Jr^**"';  """^^         «         8"«t  need  and 

d«>and  for  in-service  training  and  workshops  if  .n  integrated  ^reer 
program  is  to  have  any  impact  upon  the  stud'ent.  In  iTllZt  district. 
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with  th<  Unly.tilty  .t.H  ^fj  t«"  "->»*«"on  .„d  cooperation 
of  th.  .tluteot  te.ch!„  of^k.         *  T"'  "««»«••  on  the  psr; 
1«.  unit,        tadlwSi^aLd  J .X*:^  "T'"'"?'  """lop- 

•nd  the  expertlle  of  th°  Snl"SiJ^  «i«  "f  I'f  """f'^'d. 

:rre%;\.tcr--^"^^^ 
J"ihe^:,sir.h"o"j;  brco'n'jrs.-- "°-  -  — • 

f.r.  end  pnbUc  tren^po^.L^Hr,  «Jf2'":         '"^""»  "•'^ 
preclude,  tekin,  „ny%ood  Job^u  ^'S^'^i^JJSjj'.'J.'i.'"- 

Hnd  c.":s:i"jo':';tS"«";r'o™r""'  "-r"  «o 

prevention.  <ltopplng  out  of  .chool  end  .ethod.  of 

^"ch  s:y%r:pt"  io"re"":i::''?:\"""" '» 

couneelln,  leMloM  r«J^  J?^  ^  P«"on-to-per.on  end  group 
the  .tudeSt.  d»°"  cl2'c.r::rt?  *««cce,llbU  to 

s?L1.^e™*;o:^e^°u^' ih*;„L'"j*"'"       ^^'^  « the 
High  school,  iri2«":nrp,"t^irb."ir " """" " 
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Career  Extension  Center  will  help  dropouts 


New  approaches  to  learning 
are  being  instituted  in  the 
Fairbanks  North  Star  Borough 
School  District. 

Under  direction  of  Mrs.  Irene 
Cie worth,  counselor  last  year  at 
lathrop,  an  orientation*work- 
study  program  has  been 
established.  Located  in  the 
Career  Extension  Center  at  1416 
Giilam  Way,  the  facility  serves 
50  to  60  students  who  have 
dropped  out  of  school. 

The  students  work  toward  a 
high  school  diploma  by  taking 
one  half  day  of  individual 
instruction,  and  one  half  day  of 
job  training. 

Classwork  is  not  easy ,  or 
**mickey  mouse/*  but  different 
in  that  the  student  is  involved  in 
planning  his  own  program,  in 
which  he  works  at  his  own  pace 
to  complete  units  for  credit. 

The  students  also  receive 
aedit  for  work  done  on  jobs. 

By    the    administration  of 


career  interest  tests,  and  under 
the  supervision  of  a  work 
experience  coordinator,  the 
student  is  helped  to  find  a  job  or 
to  choose  a  vocational  course 
offered  in  the  school  district. 

Young  mothers  wishing  to 
complete  their  education  often 
bring  their  babies  to  this  relaxed 
atmosphere. 

Orientation  -  work -study 
program  students  are  invited  to 
come  to  Lathrop  for  lunch,  and 
to  extra-curricular  activities  such 
as  dances. 

The  school  staff  includes  two 
teachers  and  a  counselor,  a 
student  go^iemment,  and  an 
advisory  board.  The  latter 
consists  of  local  businessmen 
and  women,  students,  and  other 
concerned  people. 

On  a  typical  day,  a  casual 
visitor  to  the  center  might 
observe  two  or  three  students 
studying  at  tables,  a  group 
involved  in  a  discussion  about 


patriotism,  and  students  talking 
with  the  counselor  about  career 
goa Is .  There  would  be  some 
individuals  in  the  office  asking 


how  they  could  b.  included  in 
the  program,  and  if  asked,  some 
who  comment  that  they*re 
mighty  glad  they  are. 


Fairbanks  Daily  News^uier  -  April  29, 1970 


JUNIOR  BANKERS  - 
Joy  dementaiy  students 
Mdinda  Howanit  left, 
and  Unda  Lienaid,  light 
man  thdr  city*s  Fiist 
National  Bank.  The  stu- 
dent*s  business  is  part 
of  a  dty  display  entitled 
""Worid  of  Wofk-  pre- 
sented to  parents  at  a 
PTA  meeting  early  last 
week. 


Attaining  skills  that  wiU  help  studenU  make  meaningful  career  choices 
can  be  in  many  fields  such  as  science,  photography,  journalism,  secre- 
tarial training,  aircnft  mechanics,  geneial  shop,  home  economics  and 
many  others  which  are  offered  in  the  Fairbanks  North  Star  Borourii 
School  District.  ^ 
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PRESENT  DESK  -  Four  members  of  the  industrial  arts  class  at  Lathrop 
High  School  presented  Lew  Dcy,  left,  principal  at  Bamette  Elementary 
School,  with  a  desk  for  the  school.  The  members.  Randy  Walker,  Jon 
Meyer,  Mike  Kerekes  and  Ted  Paisley,  are  partidpaUng  lu  the  Career 
Extension  Program  at  Lathrop.  Those  in  the  program  attend  classes  for 
half  a  day,  then  receive  practical  job  training  during  the  rest  of  the  day. 
The  desk  was  buUt  as  a  Career  Extension  Center  project  to  inject 
meanmgfulness  and  practicality  into  the  education  program.  Jeny 
Morang,  right,  of  the  career  extension  center,  is  the  work  experience 
coordinator  for  the  prosram. 

^  (Staff  Photo) 
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Veeatioimt  guidanee  uieek 


Students  see,  work  in  firms 


BySUEF£WIS 
Staff  Vfriter 
This  week  as  the  nation 
observed  Vocational  Guidance 
Week,  students  and  adults  in  the 
North  SUr  Borough  School 
District  are  receiving  training  and 
counseling  to  help  them  in  the 
work  world. 

Gov.  William  Egan  has  declared 
the  week  of  Oct  24  to  30 
Vocational  Guidance  Week.  The 
week  is  being  observed 
throughout  the  nation.  This  year 
the  theme  Is  **Tlim  On . . .  T\ine 
In...  Your  Future." 

Mrs.  Barbara  Fechan,  career 
consultant  for  the  school  district, 
said  the  district  has  an  active 
vocational  program  and  has  met 
with  excellent  community 
cooperation. 

**WeVe  found  the  communitj' 
very  witling  to  cooperate  "  she 
said.  Dunng  the  week  she  said 
they  hope  to  demonstrate  some 
of  the  vocational  programs  now 
underway  in  the  district 

One  program  has  placed  120 
students  on  part*time  jobs,  giving 
them  class  credit  to  help  toward 
graduation.  Four  vocational 
coordinator,  Jerry  Morang,  John 
Pence,  Jack  Barham,  and  Doug 
Fowler,  find  jobs  for  the 
students,  teach  classes  in  job 
preparation  and  attitude 
formation,  and  foIIow-up  job 
placement  with  both  studentand 
employer  consultations. 

Studen  t  jobs  range  from  library 
aids  to  cake  decorators  to  store 
clerks.  Most  of  the  jobs  are 
half-day  jobs,  giving  the  students 
time  to  attend  classes. 

Interested  students  have  the 
chance  to  view  a  total  business 
operation  in  another  program. 
Several  local  businesses  have 
volunteered  to  show  their 
operation  to  groups  of  students. 

For  example,  Mrs.  P^han  said 
10  students  a  week  tour  the 


BANKER-TO-BE  -  Robert  Cook  sorts  maU  at  the  Fiist  National  Bank 
Cook  IS  in  chaigc  of  the  mail  room  at  the  bank.  He  spends  afternoons 
mere,  and  attends  classes  in  the  morning  under  the  school  district's 
work-study  program. 


Fairbanks  Medical-Surgical 
Clinic.  'TTiey  check  out  not  only 
health  center  operations  and 
careers  in  medical  fields,  but 
filing,  records,  and  so  on.  The 
Fairbanks  North  SUr  Borough 
gives  the  business  education  girls 
an  intensive  view  of  its  offices." 

A  new  program  this  year  also 
takes  a  look  at  local  businesses. 
The  career  inquiry  class  is 
formulating  information  on 
careers  that  applies  to  Fairbanks. 

"We  are  looking  for  businesses 
Ulat  will  allow  students  to  take 
slides,  interview  them,  find  out 
about  training,  starting  pay,  and 
so  on."  Last.year  counselor  from 
Main  Junior  High  began  this 
program,  but  students  at  the 
Career  ^tension  Center  this  year 
will  continue. 

Eventually,  they  hope  to  make 
tapes  and  slide  shows  that  can  be 
shown  to  elementary  and  junior 
high  students.  These  will  be  used 
in  connection  with  a  program  of 


progressive  careereducation  from 
kin dergarten  through  twelfth 
grade. 

Junior  high  students  have  a 


career  club  at  both  Ryan  and 
Main,  and  receive  intensive 
counseling.  Main  counselors  hope 
to  see  100  students  each  week  to 
help  them  with  career  decisions 
and  training  and  attitudes.  Ryan 
has  established  a  career  comer  in 
the  library  which  the  career  club 
will  handle. 

Adults  receive  career  help  too 
under  the  adult  education 
program.  This  year  472  adults 
have  enrol!' d  in  29  classes. 
Although  some  of  the  classes  are 
not  career  oriented,  many  will 
help  adults  retrain  for  new 
positions  or  advanc .  from  their 
present  position. 

Mrs.  Pechan  explained  the 
district  is  always  looking  for 
additional  community  help. 
Part-time  jobs  are  needed  for  the 
work-study  program,  and 
volunteers  are  welcome  for 
business  tours  or  as  part  of- the 
career  inquiry  program.  Anyone 
who  wishes  to  participate  may 
phone  her  at  456*5559. 


An  attempt  has  been 
made  to  set  up  a 
Career  Comer  in 
each  school  library. 
This  picture  is  taken 
in  the  Ryan  Junior 
High  School  library. 


As  an  office  assistant  to 
the  secretary  in  the 
Counseling  Office,  this 
student  is  learning  the 
importance  of  accuracy 
in  record  keeping. 


This  student  is  working 
at  acetylene  welding,  a 
skill  learned  in  his  vo- 
cational cbss. 
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A  second  try  for  drop-outs 


It's  no  ordinary  school.  The 
blackboard  and  rows  of  seats  are 
noticeably  missing  and  there  are 
no  Urdy  bells  here.  Instead  the 
gentle  beat  of  the  "Iron 
Butterfly"  floats  from  a 
downstairs  lounge. 

The  students  arent  typical 
either.  They  lay  sprawled  across 
the  carpet  floor  studying,  or 
propped  against  a  wall  engaged  in 
group  discussion  about  politics. 

Most  of  these  students  dislike 
or  have  already  quit  other  public 
schools  in  the  Fairbanks  North 
Star  Borough  School  District. 
This  is  a  dropK)ut  school ,  or  more 
officially  termed  the  Career 
Extension  Service. 

The  newly  opened  Career 
Extension  Service,  under  the 
direction  of  Irene  Cleworth,  is 
operated  through  a  $100,000 
federal  grant  and  some  state 
funds.  Its  ^cific  idm  is  to 
encourage  students  to  finish  high 
school  and  at  the  same  time 
prepare  them  for  the  work  world. 

The  school  is  staffed  by  Mrs. 
Cleworth;  two  teachers,  Joe 
TYemerello  and  Melinda  Goidon; 
Counselor  George  Zeigler;  and 
Barbara  Pence,  a  work  experience 
coordinator. 

The  student-teacher  ratio  is 
kept  low  to  give  each  student 
individual  attention  and  a  liberal  ' 
amount  of  freedom.  In  a  typical 
arrangement,a  student  may  sign  a 
contract  for  a  course,  completing 
each  phase  of  the  agreement  at  his 
own  pace  until  he  receives  credit. 
Students  are  totally  responsible 


for  their  own  lessons,  something 
new  to  most  public  school 
veterans.  "Some  think  this  is  a 
soft  way  out,"  advised  Mrs 
Cleworth,  "but  actually  it  is 
much  harder."  Students,  she  says, 
are  setting  new  patterns  of 
discipline  and  display  a 
wOlingnessto  learn. 

Several  students  use  the  school 
as  guidance  to  prepare  for  the 
GED,  or  high  school  equivalency 
test. 

A  work  experience  coordinator 
tests  the  student  for  career 
aptitude  and  then  helps  him  find 
a  job  or  choose  a  vocational 
course  offered  in  the  school 
district.  School  credit  is  received 
for  on-the-job  training. 

"Our  aim,  says  Mrs.  Cleworth, 
IS  to  give  every  kkl  some  skill  or 
vocation  before  he  leaves  us." 
Currently  about  one  third  of  the 
class  members  are  employed, 
unfortunately. 

Mrs.  Cleworth  and  several 
others  conceived  this  work-study 
for  the  North  Star  Borough 
several  years  ago.  They  compiled 
a  proposal  showing  the  need  for 
such  a  center,  but  the  idea  was 
rejected  at  the  local  and  state 
level.  She  and  some  other 
professk>nal  people  rewrote  the 
proposal.  'There  is  a  big  impetus 
toward  vocational  training,"  said 
Mrs.  Cleworth,  "so  we  molded 
our  project  around  that 
concept."  This  July  the  grftnt 
application  from  the  federal 
government   became  actual 


funding.  Mrs.  Cleworth  resigned 
from  her  job  as  a  Lathrop  High 
School  Boarding  Home 
Counselor  to  become  the  first 
director. 

Letters  were  posted  to  students 
who  had  dropped  out  or  who  had 
a  record  of  poor  attendance  in 
their  prevtous  high  school  career. 
Half  of  those,  about  25  students, 
were  interested  and  enrolled. 

According  to  the  director,  the 
school  is  filled  to  a  capacity  of  60. 
Forty  kids  are  on  the  waiting  list, 
and  more  apply  every  week. 

One  student,  named  Tina,  had 
some  definite  things  to  say  about 
her  school. 

"I  tove  it  here,"  declared  the 
former  Lathrop  dropout.  She  had 
planned  never  to  go  bade  to  high 
school,  until  she  gotan  invitation 
to  the  Career  Extension  Service. 


Now  Tina  plans  to  stay  at  the 
Center  to  obtain  her  high  school 
diploma. 

Several  married  students  who 
dropped  out  a  few  months  before 
graduation  have  returned  to 
complete  their  education, 
sometimes  bringing  their  babies 
into  the  school's  relaxed 
atmosphere. 

Of  course,  not  all  the  students 
describe  the  Career  program  in 
such  glowing  terms,  or  benefit 
from  it. 

But  most  agree  that  a  high 
sdiool  diploma  is  needed  in  the 
work  world  und  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  program's 
freedoms  and  opportunities.  As 
one  kid  put  it,  "What's  feft  when 
you  drop  out  of  drop-out 
school?" 


Mr.  Joe  TremereUo  jokes  with  students  Mike  Campbell  and  DaUas  Sears 
after  a  history  consultatkm.  The  two  are  completing  diploma  require- 
ments with  individuaiized  training.  They  also  work  in  the  community 
half  of  the  day. 


ALWAYS  WILLING  TO 
TALK  Irene  Cleworth, 
director  of  the  Career  Ex- 
tensk>n  Service,  talks  with 
a  new  girl  who  wants  to 
enroll  in  the  school.  Mrs. 
Cleworth  originally  applied 
for  a  federal  grant  to  initi* 
ate  this  program  several 
years  ago  and  calb  the 
school  "a  dream  come 
true.** 


WORKING  TOWARDS  GRADUATION  -  (Above)  Once  dropouts, 
about  60  kids  regularly  attend  the  progressive  school  at  the  North  Star 
Borough  Career  Extension  Seivice.  Jeff  Steele  (left)  and  Ames  Pany 
come  to  study  for  their  GED,  or  high  school  equhnlency  test,  which 
wiU  help  them  in  the  worW  of  work. 
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Driggs  Quietly  Trains  at  Arctic  Health  and  Research  Center 


By  JACQUELINE  GLASGOW 
Staff  Writer 


Sheldon  Driggs,  an  eighteen 
year  old  Eskimo  boy  from  Wain- 
wright,  moves  quietly  and  confi- 
dently  through  laboratory  tasks 
at  the  vast  and  impressive  Arctic 
Health  and  Research  Centsr  on 
the  University  of  Alaska  campus. 

Alternating  his  time  between 
the  environmental  engineering 
branch,  the  bacteriology  lab,  and 
the  virology  lab,  Sheldon  is  being 
trained  in  basic  laboratory  tech- 
niques. 

At  the  same  time,  he  is  com- 
pleting his  high  school  education 
in  an  extraordinary  program  ar- 
ranged by  the  Career  Extension 
Center  of  the  Fairbanks  North 
Star  Borough  School  District. 

Sheldon's  story  is  a  story  of 
many  community  forces  pulling 
together  to  help  one  very  bright 
and  exceptional  young  man. 

His  schooling  is  arranged 
through  the  Career  Extension 
Center  with*  the  assistance  of 
the  University's  tutorial  service. 
His  training  is  the  outcome  of 
the  Native  Laboratory  Aid  Pro- 
gram of  the  Arctic  Research 
Center  which  is  an  extension 
of  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service. 

Under  special  anangements 
made  through  the  Boarding 
Home  Program,  Sheldon  lives 
on  campus  with  the  family  of 
Dr.  William  Sackinger,  a  lively 
household  since  the  Sackingers 
have  six  children  of  their  own. 

Spending  money,  important 
to  any  teenager,  was  arranged 
through  the  help  of  Leonard 
Hamilton  at  the  Fairbanks  Na- 
tive Community  Center.  As  part 
of  the  Woric  Experience  Program, 
Shel(k)n  is  paid  for  the  hours  he 
puts  in  at  the  research  laboratory 
The  story  is  ail  the  more 
remarkable  because  Sheldon  was 
very  close  to'  becoming  one  ol 
the  growing  and  alarming  num* 
ber  of  high  school  drop-outs. 

Like  many  young  people 
from  bush  areas,  this  young  man 
had  trouble  relating  to  urban 
school  life.  After  a  dismal  begin* 
ning  at  Lathrop,  he  was  ready 
to  give  up  and  go  homeland  the 
BIA  made  anangements  to  send 
'*^lm  back. 

Luckily  one  of  the  counselors 
at  Lathrop  referred,  him  to  Ca* 
reer  Extension,  presently  located 
in  a  small  building  about  a  block 
or  two  from  Lathrop. 

As  you  walk  into  the  Center, 


a  sign  stops  you  at  the  door: 
'^CAUTION,  HUMAN  BEINGS 
HERE,  HANDLE  WITH  CARE." 

Originally  funded  by  federal 
grant  but  now  supported  by 
both  the  state  and  the  borough. 
Career  Extension  is  an  experi- 
mental program  designed  to 
make  school  extend  beyond  the 
school  walls,  out  into  the  com- 
munity. 

Irene  Cleworth,  the  school's 
director,  pointed  out  that  to- 
day's young  people  are  no  longer 
buying  the  old  concepts  of  ed- 
ucation. 

In  more  and  more  cases,  the 
gap  between  the  student's  con- 
cept of  the  worid  and  the  world 
the  school  ^re^nts  him  with 
widens  until,  at  last^  a  split 
occurs. 

The  student,  frequently  dis- 
couraged, sometimes  angry,  and 
often  hostile,  drops  out. 

Mrs.  Cleworth  believes  that 
if  you  can  make  school  make 
sense,  the  kids  will  buy  it.  If 
school  can  relate  to  the  larger 
world  outside,  in  a  job,  for 
instance,  you  have  a  better 
chance  of  keeping  that  child  in 
school. 

Every  student  at  Career  Ex- 
tension is  helped  to  find  a  job 
in  the  community.  He  then 
works  at  his  dwn  pace  under 
teacher  dir'^ction,  with  no  fixed 
class  schedules  to  meet.  Night 
study  is  arranged  for  those  with 
daytime  jobs. 

This  was  the  concept  applied 
to  Sheldon's  case,  although  Shel- 
don is  an  exceptional  student 
in  that  he  does  not  attend  any 
classes  at  the  Center.  All  of 
his  studies  are  done  under  the 
direction  of  his  tutor,  Jim  Tos- 
ton,  consulting  with  the  staff. 

In  June,  Sheldon  will  take 
the  GEO  examination  (General 
Education  Diploma),  a  high 
school  equivalency  test.  If  he 
passes,  this  will  entitle  him  to 
a  high  school  diploma  and  open 
other  doors. 

Sheldon  already  has  the  tenta- 
tive offer  of  two  jobs  upon 
completion  of  his  training.  His 
primary  goal  is  to  go  back  to 
Barrow  to  work  at  the  Navy*s 
Arctic  Research  Laboratory. 

Jerry  Morang,  Career  Exten- 
sion's vocational  counselor,  has 
a  great  amount  of  faith  in 
Sheldon. 


"I  think  he  has  distinct  lead- 
ership qualities,**  Morang  said. 


Sheldon  Driggs,  laboratory  trainee  at 
the  ArcUc  Health  and  Research  Cen- 
ter on  the  University  of  Alaska  cam- 
pus, handles  mice  used  in  virology  ex- 
periments with  forceps  and  rubber 
gloves.  The  cok>ny  of  mice  must  be 
kept  highly  sterile  for  responsive  test- 
ing to  viral  injections. 

"I  have  a  feeling  we  will  be 
hearing  a  lot  more  about,  this 
>oy  in  the  future.  He  wants 
to  have  some  kind  of  impact 
on  his  culture,  and  he  knows 
he  needs  the  tools  to  do  it. 
His  diploma  and  the  training 
he  is  getting  here  are  just  the 
beginning." 

Last  year  the  Arctic  Research 
Center  took  five  trainees  into 
the  program,  of  which  only  two 
finished.  This  year  Sheldon  is 
the  only  trainee  and  has  the 
luxury  of  being  coached  private- 
ly by  some  of  the  Center's  top 
men. 

Sid  Heidersdorf,  in  charge  of 
the  Laboratory  Aid  training  pro- 
gram, personally  spends  about 
one  and  a  half  hours  a  day  with 
Sheldon.  Of  course,  he  pointed 
out,  such  one  to  one  counseling 
is  very  expensive  and  felt  that 
next  year  they  would  either 
have  to  drop  the  program  or 
expand  it. 

He  felt  that  Sheldon  would 
have  benefitted  from,  a  little 
more  contact  and  exchange  of 
ideas  with  young  people,  going 
through  training  at  the  same 
time. 

In  the  past  few  months,  Shel- 
don has  had  complete  responsi- 
bility for  a  large  colony  of  very 
pure  mice  used  in  virology  ex- 
periments. Don  Ritter,  one  of 
the  scientists  of  the  virology 
section,  instructed  Sheldon  on 
all  phases  of  these  experiments, 
in  which  mice  were  injected 
with  small  quantities  of  virus 
and  carefully  observed  for 
follow-up  studies. 

So  critical  is  the  sterility  fac- 
tor that  the  mice  are  handled 
only  with  forceps  and  rubber 
gloves.  The  entrance  to  the 
virology  section  is  closed  off 
by  means  of  two  doors  with  an 


air  lock  between.  You  cannot 
open  the  inner  door  until  the 
outer  has' closed  behind  you. 

Ritter  was  also  instructing 
Sheldon  in  the  use  of  tissue 
culture  as  another  means  of  test- 
ing, demonstrating  the  proce- 
dures with  small  glass  flasks  con- 
taining vero  tissue  (African  green 
monkey). 

In  the  weeks  to  come,  Shel- 
don plans  to  woric  in  the  large 
animal  section,  where  studies 
are  made  using  black  bears, 
coyotes,  dogs,  wolves,  sheep, 
fox,  pigs  and  rabbits. 

Sheldon's  trapping  skills  were 
being  put  to  use  as  he  and  a 
friend  set  traps  near  the  campus 
for  rabbits  to  be  used  in  the 
experiments. 

When  asked  what  per  cent 
of  Career  Extension  students 
were  Native,  Jerry  Morang  said, 
"I'm  not  sure,  about  the  same 
ratio  as  Lathrop,  I'd  say,  about 
20  per  cent." 

"Mostly,'  he  added,  "these 
are  urban  Natives."  He  explain- 
ed that  usually  the  bush  kids 
who  come  in  on  the  Boarding 
Home  Program  when  they  fail 
to  work  out  at  Lathrop,  are 
often  reacting  to  all  school  as  a 
bad  experience. 

At  Career  Extension,  no 
grades  are  given.  There  is  work 
to  be  completed.  When  the 
student  completes  the  work,  he 
gets  credit. 

One  student  may  take  two 
weeks,  another  two  months,  "f 
think  our  students  work  harder 
than  anyone  else,"  Mrs.  Cle- 
worth said.  'They  have  to." 

Sheldon  works  a  full  eight 
hour  day  at  the  Arctic  Research 
Center.  After  supper,  he  goes 
over  to  his  tutor's  and  j)repares 
for  his  GED  examination. 

"Some  people  have  the  idea 
that  drop-outs  are  slow  stu- 
dents," said  Mrs.  Cleworth. 
'This  is  not  true.  They  are  just 
average.  In  fact,  we  have  some 
very  bright  students  who  just 
want  to  do  it  their  way.  And 
they're  doing  it." 

Another  poster  on  the  wall 
at  the  Career  Extension  Center 
reads:  "You  are  and  we  are  . . . 
a  mystery." 

Every  child  and  every  student 
is  a  unique  being,  full  of  as 
many  mysteries  as  can  be  found 
under  a  laboratory  microscope. 

Sheldon  Driggs  is  very  defi- 
nitely doing  it  his  own  way. 
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Career  Extension   super  plan 

School  and  work  mix  well 


Sinci^  the  conception  of  the 
North  Star  Borough  Career 
Extension  Center  last  fall,  60 
students  who  previously  were 
dissatisfied  with  their  school  life 
have  found  an  equilibrium 
between  work  and  study. 

The  Career  Extension  Center's 
work-study  program  allows  high 
school  age  students  to  hold  down 
a  full  or  part4ime  job,  receive 
extensive  training  in  a  career  and 
continue  with  their  school 
curriculum. 

Mostof  the  students  involved  in 
the  work-study  program  had 
previously  quit  or  were 
contemplating  dropping  out,  but 
with  the  new  arrangement  they 
can  complete  school  at  theirown 
pace  while  holding  down  a  job. 

According  to  Jerry  Morang, 
work  experience  coordinator,  34 
local  businesses  and  agencies  are 
involved  in  training  the  students. 
Jobs  range  from  teacher  aides  to 
store  clerks  to  research  assistants. 
All  but  fiveof  the jobsare  paying. 

In  several  cases,  students  have, 
landed  specialized  jobs  that  will 
insure  them  employment  after 
graduation. 

Sheldon  Driggs,  a  native 
student  who  left  Lathrop  High 
School,  is  enrolled  in  an  intensive 
I  a  bora  t  or y  training  program 
under  tutorship  of  the  Arctic 
Research  Lab.  He  is  currently 
training  in  the  water  and  air 
purification  lab  as  a  technician 
and  has  hopes  of  securing  a  job  at 


the  Barrow  ARL,  near  his  home, 
aftergraduation. 

Rhonda  Scott  spends  her  daysa 
a  teacher's  aide  at  Hunter  School 
and  another  Career  Extension 
student  works  with  the  Head 
Start  program. 

Don  Trounce  is  learning  how  to 
chemically  analyze  oil  at  the 
Petroleum  Distribution  Facility 
near  Fairbanks.  Morang  said  that 
the  project'ssuccess  lies  mainly  in 
the  cooperation  received  from 
local  businessmen.  The  following 


Career  Extension  Students  -  The 
Fairbanks  North  Star  Borou^ 
Career  Extension  Center  has  cre- 
ated a  program  which  allows  its 
students  to  work  full  or  part-time 
and  still  complete  their  schooling. 
Ken  Chase,  above,  works  every  day 
at  Independent  Lumber  and  Lance 
Howard,  below,  has  learned  a  new 
trade,  photoengraving,  at  Techni- 
cal Supply  in  Fairbanks.  The  pro- 
gram  presently  supports  about  60 
employed  students. 


b  usinesses  and  agencies  have 
provided  job  trainii^  stations  for 
students:  Sears,  Foodland,  Ft. 
Wainwright,  University  of  Alaska, 
Market  Basket,  Head  Start,  Arctic 


Research  Laboratory,  Penney's, 
Northern  Commercial,  Sue's 
Cafe,  Airport  Cafe,  Arctic 
Restaurant,  Traveler's  Inn, 
Petroleum  Distribution  facility, 
Koin  King  Laundromat, 
Fairbanks  Native  Center, 
Technical  Supply,  First  National 
Bank,  Hope  Industries,  Main  Jr. 
High  School,  Hunter  School, 
Bamette  School,  Lathrop  High 
School,  Ryan  Junior  High  and 
Mike's  Sign  Shop. 

Also  included  are  Hillcrest 
Home  for  Boys,  Interior  Airlines, 
Independent  Lumber,  Tamarac 
Inn,  Jacyn  Modeling  Agency, 
Shoe  Mart,  Fairbanks  Medical 
Center,  Safeway,  and  Interior 
Credit. 
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Career  center  work  lauded 


About^50  persons  turned  out 
last  night  to  praise  and  criticize 
a^>ects  of  Fairbanks'  educational 
system,  at  a  public  work  session 
held  by  the  cchool  board. 
The  meeting  was  the  first  of  iU 
kind  held  by  the  board,  solely  to 
hear  public  testimony.  Board 
Ptesident  Chuck  Rees  indicated 
such  hearings  would  continue, 
probably  on  a  twice-yearly  basis. 

Joe  Vogler  beganthe  session  by 
asking  whether  students  in  the 
North  Star  Borough  district 
:»egan  the  day  with  the  pledge  of 
allegiance,  and  suggested  they  do 
so.  He  was  told  many  do,  but 
saying  the  pledge  is  not 
mandatory.  Several  other 
speakers  commented  on  this 
point  also. 

Two  parents  lauded  the 
district's  career  extension  center, 
a  new  program  for  students  who 
have  dropped  out  of  school  or 
became  disenchanted  with  the 
traditional  format. 

Mrs.  Ted  Wolfe,  221  East 
Bentley  Drive,  said  her  son  is  "a 
completely  different  boy,"  and 
credited  the  center  with  the 
change.  She  said  ))e  intends  to 
push  for  expansion  of  the 
program  and  felt  more  studentj 
should  have  the  opportunity  to 
be  involved. 

Ralph  Miller  told  the  board  his 
daughter  had  ''done  a  complete 
about-face"  after  nine  years  of 
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frustration  in  school  and  also 
suggested  the  program  be 
expanded. 

Several  Lathrop  High  School 
students  spoke  to  the  board. 
Johnny  Green  said  he  would  like 
to  see  the  board  work  with 
students  on  additional  matters, 
and  said  he  felt  'the  board  was 
very  fair  in  working  with  the 
st  udents  on  revision  of  the 
student  policies." 

Dave  Anderson  said  he  had 
been  denied  an  excused  seventh 
period  at  Lathrop  due  to  a  policy 
there  requiring  students  to  be  in 
class  or  at  a  job,  and  asked  the 
board  to  change  this  policy.  He 
was  told  t<)  contact  Principal 
Phillip  Sword  to  see  if  his 
schedule  could  be  arranged 
satisfactorily. 

Another  student  asked  the 
board  to  consider  how  student 
moods  may  be  affected  if  a 
12*moiith  school  year  is  initiated. 
He  indicated  many  students  are 
not  in  the  mood  for  studying  in 
the  summer,  and  not  in  the  mood 
for  recreation  in  the  winter. 

Other  parents  and 
community  members 
commented  on  subjects  ranging 
from  the  language  program  to 
parent  involvement  to  bus 
transportation.  Many  had 
questions  rather  than  comments, 
and  several  praised  efforts  of  the 
newly  constituted  school  board. 
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Baking  business  booms  at  Joy 


By  KAREN  PERDUE 
It  was  dubbed  an  experiment, 
but  it  turned  out  more  like  the 
biggest  little  business  boom  to 
hit  Fairbanks  since  election  year. 

The  Joy  Elementary  students 
in  Mrs.  Fbula  CampbelPs  sixth 
grade  class  cast  aside  their 
regular  roles  to  become 
baker5*for>a-day.  Not  only  did 
they  sell  out  their  labors  of 
doughnuts,  cakes,  cookies  and 
bread,  but  reaped  a  profit 
besides. 

The  junior  businessmen  were 
participating  in  a 
federally^fUnded  program  to 
supply  children  with  vocational 
information  that  will  help  them 
decide  on  a  profession  in  later 
life.  The  government  supplies 
books,  pamphlets  and  guidelines 
for  teachers  to  follow. 

At  Joy  School,  teachers  FYan 
Martin   and   Pbula  Campbell 

picked  up  on  the  idea  and 
shaped  it  to  fit  their  classroom 
situation. 
To  become  a  baker  b  a  lot  of 


hard  work.  They  began  with  a 
week  of  intensive  study  of 
business  principles.  Tromping 
through  SanU's  bakery,  tney 
analyzed  each  phase  of  getting  a 
product  to  market. 

First  they  pidced  the  recipes. 
That  meant  adapting  some  of 
the  measurements  to  fit  the 
demand.  Carefully  they  recorded 
the  prices  of  ingredien^:  and 
then  deterrined  a  fair  but 
profitable  price  for  each  goods. 

During  that  phase  they  learned 
the  basic  principles  of 
bookkeeping,  writing  checks  and 
buying  v»risely. 

Phase  II  was  promotion.  The 
students  set  out  to  convince 
their  classmates  of  their  culinary 
talents  with  an  elaborate  ad 
campaign. 

The  baking  day  finally  arrived. 
Teams  of  junior  bakers,  sleeves 
rolled  up  and  faces  beaming, 
turned  but  four  kinds  of  bread, 
piles  of  doughnuts,  three  cakes 
and  a  panful  of  gingerbread 


JUNIOR  BAKERS  -  Sixth  graders  at  Joy  Elementaty  School  leamed 
about  the  baking  profession  last  week  when  they  set  up  shop  and 
produced  their  own  baked  goods.  Above  doughnuts  run  the  assembly 
line  of,  left  to  right,  Larry  Karelia,  Brian  Church,  Fred  WiUiams, 
Jonette  Caidon,  Julie  Foldoe  and  Ariene  Svoboda,  At  bottom  left, 
Jackie  Delany  stonily  awaits  the  verdict  of  taster  Steve  Foster. 

(SUff  Photos) 


cookies,  all  decorated  ith 
excruciating  care. 

The  Joy  School  public  soon 
got  whiffs  of  the  sixth  graders* 
project  and  flodced  to  the 
make*shift  bakery  shop.  Herks 
rang  up  steady  profits  on  the 
cash  registers  until  all  the  goods 
that  hadn't  served  as  test  models 
for  the  baking  crews  were 
quickly  gobbled  by  the  Joy 
Elementary  consumers. 

Mrs.  Campbell  estimates  that 
the  project  was  a  great  succes. 
"Every  kid  was  so  enthused 
about  his  job,"  she  said,  "that 
they  didn't  have  time  to  goof 
off.  I  feel  they've  really  gained  a 
lot." 

The  sbcth  grade  teacher  sakl 
that  some  parents  had  frowned 
on  the  activity  as  "one  big 
l^y  time",  but  she  disagrees. 

Although  they  may  not  have 
known  it,  the  youngsten 
received  ^training  in  work  and 
reading,  plus  some  applicable 
knowledge  about  the  worid  of 
business. 


Mrs.  Campbell  plans  to  pursue 
their  endeavors  until  the  class 
has  built  an  entire  city,  complete 
with  a  water  works  system.  They 
are  using  the  proHts  from  thia 
project  to  finance  another  field 
trip,  possibly  to  the  airport 
where  they  will  board  airplanes 
and  talk  to  pilots  and 
stewardesses. 

Other  plans  for  both  Mrs. 
Martin  and  Mrs.  Campbell's 
classes  include  experiences  at  a 
radio  station  and  a  local  bank. 

Aid  and  guidelines  for  this 
vocational  program  are  available 
for  every  school  in  the  North 
Star  Borough,  but  so  far,  little 
other  interest  has  been 
exhibited. 
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CAREER  EXTENSION'S  FIRST  GRADUATE  - 
Roxaiuia  Wright  Biooks,  shown  here  with  her  two 
children,  Tammy  and  Raymond,  is  the  first  to 
gruluate  with  credit  from  Fairbanks*  Career  Ex- 
tension Center.  Looking  on  are  two  of  Mrs.  Brooks* 
teachers,  Joe  Tremarello  and  Melinda  Gordon. 
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Career  Extension  Unit 
tells  of  first  graduate 


The  pert  young  woman  above  is 
Roxanna  Wright  Brooks,  wife, 
mother  of  two  and  the  first  to 
graduate  with  credit  from  the 
Career  Extension  Center, 
Fairbanks*  newest  school.  Here, 
students  like  Roxanna  work 
toward  obtaining  a  diploma  or 
taking.the  GED. 

Roxanna,  a  B*plus  student  left 
school  in  January  of  1969 (in  the 
middle  of  her  senior  year)  and 
came  to  the  center  last  fill  hoping 
this  was  the  way  to  complete  her 
high  school  education  and  found 
that  it  was.  Here  she  could 
complete  her  studies  at  her  own 


pace  on  her  own  time  schedule. 
Instruction  is  individualized  and  a 
strong  persona]  relationship  is 
developed  between  the  staff  and 
the  student. 

According  to  Joe  Tremarello, 
one  of  Roxanna 's  teachen,  "She 
not  only  did  well  academically, 
but  was  a  great  help  in  drawing 
out  the  quieter  student  a$  well.** 

Her  English  teacher  notes  that 
Roxanna  has  a  talent  for  writing. 
"She  draws  much  of  her  material 
from  her  own  experience  and 
embellishes  it  With  her 
imagination.** 


Roxanna  is  not  only  a  student, 
but  an  avid  dog  musher  as  well. 
She  is  active  in  the  Alaska  Dog 
Mushers  Association  and  has 
raced  four  times  in  the  Fairbanks 
area.  At  the  end  of  this  week,  she 
is  heading  for  Anchorage  to 
participate  in  the  Women *s  World 
Championship  race  there.  She 
helps  train  her  Cither's  team, 
exercising  and  racing  them. 

And  all  this  in  her  spare  time, 
for  Roxanna  helps  her  husband, 
Mike»  with- his  business,  Mike's 
Sign  Center  on  Noble  St.,  and 
takes  care  of  her  two  children, 
Raynoond  age  3  and  Timmy  age 
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The  new  educational  program 
for  Fairbanks  is  commonly 
referred  to  as  the  Career 
Extension  Program  and  is  now 
ftUly  in  operation  and  soliciting 
help  from  the  community.  ■ 

The  60  potential  high  s<^ool 
dropouts  that  comprise  this 
vocationaUy  fiinded  program 
work  on  academic  subjects  half  a 
day  and  receive  job  taining  the 
other  half  day.  It  is  felt  that 
meaningful  employment  should 
be  an  integral  puit  of  these  young 
people's  educational  experience 
if  they  are  to  realistically  be  made 
ready  for  the  world  of  work.  It  is 
in  this  part  of  the  program  that 
community  assistance  is  direly 
needed.  Part-time  employn^ent 
for  its  students  is  necessary  to 
make  the  Career  Extension 
Program  work. 

Those  interested  in  helping 
these  young  men  and  women  to 
help  themselves  by  providing 
employment  or  informaUon 
about  employment,  call:  Jerry 
Morang,  Work*experience 
Coordinator,  at  456*5559. 
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The  Work  Experience  Coordinttor  goes 
into  the  community  to  find  metningful 
caieer  exposure  sUtkMis.  In  this  picture 
he  is  talking  to  the  owner  of  a  gift  shop 
and  discussing  a  work  contract  which  is 
diawn  up  for  every  student  to  fit  the 
particulan  of  the  job. 


One  of  the  most  important  aspecu  of 
the  Career  Extension  Center  school  is 
the  individualized  instruction  each  stu* 
dent  receives*  The  couises  are  made  as 
relevant  to  Ufe  as  they  can  be.  In  this 
picture  the  instructor  is  helping  a  student 
understand  his  income  tax  problems. 


This  young  high  school  student  is  receiving  an  opportunity 
for  career  exposure  in  working  with  childr4n  in  an  elementaiy 
school  settii^  ' 


Inter-District  Conferences  always  ^tafl  a  great  deal  of  preparation  and 
air  travel  since  the  distances  between  communities  are  too  great  to  take 
time  to  drive.  A  number  of  our  school  district  teachers  and  coumekm 
have  attended  several  career  oriented  caieer  workshops  and  meeting 
throughout  the  Orientation  -  Work  -  Stu<fy  PUcement  Pro-am. 


A  f ul  time  counselor  is  on  the  staff  of  the  Career  Extension  Center 
sdioot  He  gives  personal,  academic  and  career  counseling,  and  is  in 
chaige  of  the  Vocational  Inteiest  Surveys  as  weU  as  other  testing.  He 
works  closely  with  other  counselors  in  the  district,  especialy  m  the 
arets  of  providing  career  interest  surveys  as  weU  as  interpreUtion. 
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■■Tuu^^^^^^^                                               ^""^^^  FAIRBANKS 
STAR  BOROUGH  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  DURING  THE  l971->72  SCHOOL  YEAR:   

Safeway  Supermarket 

Alaska  National  Bank 

The  Fairbanks  Daily  News  Miner 

The  Commercial  Printing  Company 

The  Fairbanks  Community  Hospital 

Fairbanks  Medical  &  Surgical  Center 

The  Fairbanks  Police  Station 

Wien  Airlines 

The  U.S.  Weather  Bureau 

International  Airport  Security  Police 

The  International  Airport  Control  Towor 

International  Coffee  Shop 

KFAR  Radio  Station 

Eielson  Air  Force  Base 

The  Municipal  Utilities  System  Telephone  Co. 

Market  Basket  Supermarket 

U.S.  Government  Experimental  Farm 

Woods  Center-  University  of  Alaska 

Fairbanks  Btjauty  School 

Fairbanks  Veterinary  Hospital 

KUAC  Television  Station 

District  Court  •  State  of  Alaska 

The  Alaska  State  Fish  and  Game  Department 

Fairbanks  City  Hall 

Santa      Bake  Shop 
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FIELD  TRIP  LIST  (CONTINUED) 

U.S.  Post  Office  of  Fairbanks 

City  oi  Fairbanks  Fire  Department 

Alaska  Railroad  Roundhouse 

KVAC  Radio  Station 

Dean*s  Auto  Glass  &  Body  Shop 

Bureau  of  Land  Management  Drafting  Department 

Fox  Permafrost  Tunnel  -  University  of  Alaska  Project 

University  of  Alaska  Marine  Science  Department 

McKee's  Pig  Farm 

Husky  Battery  Company 

Musk  Ox  Farm  -  University  of  Alaska 

Cripple  Creek  Gold  Mine 

U.S.  Weather  Satelite  -  Gi Imore  Tracking  Station 
Fairbanks  North  Star  Borough  Library 
University  of  Alaska  Museum 
University  of  Alaska  Drama  Department 
Artie  Health  Research  Center  &  Water  Laboratory 
^University  of  Alaska  Wood  Center  Food  Service 
Municipal  Utilities  Systems  Power  Plant 
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APPROVED  CAREER  ORIENTATION  SPEAKERS  LIST 

(Names  on  file) 


Taxiderm" st 

Licensed  Practical  Nurse 
Military  Police 
Chefs 

Veterinarian 
Fish  &  Game  Dept. 
Vcatherroan 
Businessman 
Lawyers 
Scientist 
City  Councilman 
Pilot 
Baker 
Fireman 
Policeman 
Dentist 
Doctor 
Nurse 
Banker 

Arts  ^d  Craits  People 
Civil  Engineer 
Geologist 

Civil  Service  Commission 
Food  Service  Worker:* 
Accounting 


Union  Representative 
Journalist 

Probation  Office  &  Social  Service 
Medical  Secretary 
Employment  Service 
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FILMED  FROM  BEST  AVAILABIE  COPY 


Orientation-Work-Study 
Placement  Program 

Fairbanks  North  Star  Borough  School  District 
Fairbanks,  Alaska 


The  schools 
and  the  community 
work  together 
to  provide  students 
with 

career  information 
and 

on  the  job  training. 


FILMED  FROM  BEST  AVAILABLE  COPY 


Elementary  Coreer  Orientation 

it  In-Servke  training,  moteriols  ond  coord inoHon  necessary  to  imple. 
ment  the  Phibdelphio  Plon  of  coreer  educotion  in  every  elementory 
school  in  the  district. 

 it  Provide  the  instruction  ond  moter- 

I         iols  nccessqry  to  estoblish  o  coreer  re* 
[         source  center  in  each  elementory 
I  brory. 

I  it  Provide  o  clearing  house  for  oil 
coreer  related  moteriol  from  all  sources 
in  the  district,  (i.e.  o-v  moteriol,  moter* 
iol  in  print,  career  speokers  and 
coreer  field  trips.) 


Secondoiy  Career  Orientation 

it  A  progrom  by  which  students  are 

exposed  to  coreers  retoted  to  each  of 

their  ocodemic  subjects. 

it  Self-oworeness     and  occupotionol 

explorotory  courses  at  the  iunior  high 

level. 

"A*  A  coreer  resource  center  in  coch 
secandory  school. 

it  Vocotionol  interest  testing  service. 
"At  Coreer  Education  in-service  froining 
for  alt  secondary  teochers. 
it  Lioison  service  for  district  wide 
career  related  sources  such  as  speak- 
er .,  fifms  and  occupotionol  exposure 


Research 

ic  Porent  ond  employer  surveys— to  determine  progress  in  behovior 
ond  ocodemic  achievement. 


it  Mointoin  on  on-going  survey  of  lo- 
col  employment  needs. 

it  Supplement  post  studies  of  locol 
school  drop-outs  with  recent  informo. 
tion  and  statistics. 


Teacher  h-Service  Troining 

ic  Special  conventions  ond  conferences  for  development  of  coreer 
curriculum. 

ic  With  Vocotionol  Dept.  of  Educotion  in  Juneou  develop  university 
courses  in  coreer  curriculum  ond  occupotionol  informotion. 

A"  During  school  yeor  orronge  f^r 
guest  teocher  from  outside  Foirbonks  to 
help  interested  stoff  develop  coreer 
curriculum. 

A"  Regulor  meetings  with  deportments 
ond  individuol  teachers  to  expand  cur- 
riculum oriented  coreer  educotion. 


CAREER 
DEVELOPMENT 

K-1  2 


Develop  Empioyobility 
of  Students 

it  Individuol  progrommed  courses 
in  employment  chorocteristic  devel- 
opment. 

it  Through  testing  and  interest  sur- 
veys, students  learn  more  obout 
themselves  in  relation  to  chosen, 
reolistic  gools. 

it  Through  reloting  ocodemic  and 
vocotionol  subjects,  students  ore 
helped  to  ottoin  and  retoin  their 
interest  in  educotion. 
it  Through  counseling  ond  on-the- 
job  follow-up,  students  ore  helped 
to  develop  oppropriote  behovtor 
that  is  occeptoble  to  employers. 
it  Inform  students  of  the  options 
open  to  them  in  relation  to  abilities, 
interests  ond  opportunities. 
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Summer  Progn^i 

it  iob  placement  ond  on  t| 
training. 

it  Enriched,  unique  expel 
for  students  to  broaden  theirl 
ledge  of  their  environment— el 
icoliy,  ecologicolly,  and  socio| 
it  Coreer  counseling 
it  Preporotion  for  the  High  | 
Equivolency  Test. 


FILMED  FROM  BEST  AVAILABLE  COPY 


Secondary  Career  Orient otion 

it  A  progrom  by  which  shidtnts  arc 

exposed  to  coreers  retoted  to  each  af 

their  acodemic  subjects. 

it  Setf*oworeness     and  occupotionat 

exptorotory  courses  at  the  junior  high 

level. 

"A*  A  coreer  resource  center  in  coch 
secondory  school 

it  Vocotionot  interest  testing  service. 

it  Career  Educotion  in*servtce  troining 

for  alt  secandory  teochers. 

it  Liaison    service    for  district  wide 

coreer  rcloted  sources  such  os  speok- 

ers,  films  and  occupotionol  exposure 

trips. 


Work  Experience 
Cooperative  Program 

it  Provides  coreer  retoted  port-time 
employment  for  vocatianolly  oriented 
students. 

it  Corretotes  employment,  career  goals 
and  academic  endeavors  into  on  inte> 
grol  progrom  for  eoch  student. 

it  Develops  lines  of  communication  be- 
tween educotion  ond  the  world  of 
work. 


CAREER 
DEVELOPMENT 
K-l  2 


[elop  Employability 
of  Students 

riduol  progrommed  courses 
koyment  chorccteristic  dcvel- 

»ugh  testing  ond  interest  sur- 
Itu  dents   leorn   more  obout 
^es  in    relotion   to  chosen, 
gools. 

kugh  reloting  ocodemic  ond 
no!    subjects,    students  ore 
to  ottoin  ond  retoin  their 
in  educotion. 
kugh  counseling  ond  on-the- 
low'Up,  students  ore  helped 
elop  oppropriote  behovior 
occeptoble  to  employers. 
Vm  students  of  the  aptions 
I  them  in  relotion  to  obilitles, 
ond  opportunities. 


Summer  Programs 

it  Job  plocement  ond  on  the  job 
troining. 

it  Enriched,  unique  experiences 
for  students  to  brooden  thoir  know- 
ledge of  their  environment--^econom- 
icolly,  ecologicolly,  ond  sociolly. 
it  Career  counseling 
it  Preporotion  for  the  High  School 
Equivolency  Test. 


Career  Counseling 


'At  The  stoff  of  the  Work-Study-Orientotion  Progrom  is  availoble  to  oil 
counselors  ond  teochers  of  the  school  district,  ond  parents. 

#  Coreer  moteriols  ond  vocationol  in- 
terest  surveys  ore  mode  ovoiloble. 

*  Vocotionol  surveys  are  interpreted. 

•  All  young  people  who  come  to  the 
Coreer  Extension  Center  (even  non- 
students)  con  receive  coreer  and  per* 
sonol  counseling. 

•  The  stoff  porticipates  in  the  locol 
Counselor's  Associotion,  shoring  ideas 
for  Coreer  Counseling. 


Career  Extension  Center 

it  A  seporote  fodllty  with  o  progrom 
designed  to  help  students  who  hove 
dropped  out  of  school. 

*  Individuolized  instruction  in  ocodem- 
ic subjects. 

*  On  the  job  work  experience. 

*  Students  work  toword  a  diplomo  or 
prepore  themselves  for  the  High 
School  Equivolency  Test. 

*  Extensive  coreer  ond  personol  coun- 
seling. 

*  Coreer  Orientotion  UniPocs  ond 
coreer  interest  surveys  ore  ovoiloble 
to  oil  students. 
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FILMED  FROM  BEST  AVAILABLE  COPY 


This  Orientation- 
Work  -  Study    Place  - 
ment  Prograrfi  is  de- 
veloped to  integrate 
career  oriented  serv- 
ices and  materials  in- 
to existing  counseling 
and  course  offerings. 
The  goals  are  to  help 
each    student  learn 
more  about  himself 
as  well  as  attain  ca- 
reer information  and 
skills  that  have  mean- 
ing to  him. 

A  special  emphasis 
is  to  helo  the  poten- 
tial d  ,  ^. .  jt  student 
achieve  success  and 
gain  information  that 
is  relevant  to  him 
and  to  prepare  him 
with  the  knowledge, 
skills  and  attitudes 
for  success  in  the 
world  of  work. 


.  .  education  should  turn  out  the  pupil  with 
something  he  knows  well  and  something  he  can  do 
well  .  . 

-ALFRED  NORTH  WHITEHEAD,  1917 
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CERTinCATE  OF  APPRECIATION 


For  iharing  youi:»elf,  your  time,  and  your  knowledge  of  the  career 
k  which  you  are  ci^gaged  with  the  fhiddOi  of. 


A^-Wi^^  of  appredation. 
The  MnrkM  you  have  i^ren  U  i^j^^^'A^hrin^^  ^  commu. 
nity  and  school  together,  and  for  vamf^i  cdMatkm  more  relevant  at 
it  it  rdated  to  the  woiid  oi  Worlu 

Sl»i«d_l  


Woric  Study  Oricntadon  PUooncat  Progtwn 

CAREER  EXTENSION  CENTER 
Falrtwnkt  North  Star  Bocougti  School  DMct 


m 


111  111 


111]  dull 
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CAREER  EXTENSION  CENTER 


l4l6  Gillam  Way 
Fairbanks,  Alaska  99701 

Each  Student  will  be  evaluated  by  the  Job  Coordinator  twice  Monthly 
and  will  receive  a  rating  by  his  employer. 

Unless  unusual  circumstances  warrent  a  different  arrangement,  the 
number  of  credits  received  for  work  experience  shall  be  determined 
by  the  number  of  hours  worked  successfully.    For  example: 

100  hours  =  J'i  credit 
200  hours  =  1  credit 
300  hours  a  1%,  credits 
400  hours  =  2  credits 
500  hours  =  2)6  credits 
600  hours  =  3  credits 

A  studirt  will  not  receive  credit  for  the  hours  worked  unless  on  a 
regular  basis,  he  provides  the  Job  Coordinator  with  some  proof  of 
continued  employment. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  all  students  to  furnish  the  pertinent 
job  information  to  the  Job  Coordinator,  such  as: 

a.  change  of  job 

b.  hours  of  job 

c.  working  hours  changed 

Failure  to  do  so  could  result  in  no  credit. 

Job  Coordinator  will  only  help  those  students  that  have  appropriate 
dress  and  apperance. 

All  students  receiving  credit  for  work-experience  will  be  assigned 
career  related  independent  study  to  be  completed  before  credit 
is  awarded. 
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CAREER  EXTENSION  CENTER 


Fairbanks  North  Star  Borough  School  District 
I4l6  Gillam  Way 
Fairbanks,  Alaska  99701 


Name  

Employing  Firm. 

Job  Title  

Extent  of  Work. 


As  a  student  o.   the  Career  Extension  Center  it  is  understood  that 
my  work  experience  is  to  be  an  intergral  part  of  my  total  educational 
process.    Upon  meeting  the  following  stipulations  I  will  receive  1)6 
credits  for  semester  in  work-experience  applicable  toward  graduation 
requirements: 

a.  Maintain  satisfactory  standing  in  my  employment 
as  evaluated  by  my  supervisor. 

b.  Maintain  satisfnctory  standing  in  the  academic 
areas  pursued  within  the  school  part  of  the 
program. 

c.  Complete  career  exploratory  assignments,  relating 
to  my  employment  and  interests,  as  designated  by 
the  work-experience  coordinator. 


(Student) 


(Work  Experience  Coor.) 
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LATHROP  HIGH  SCHOOL,  ,RYAN  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 
FAIRBANKS  NORTH  STAR  BOROUGH  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 


Date 


CAREERS  EXPOSURE  CONTRACT 


Studont  Name 

Kxpoisure  or  Training  Station 

Training  Ti  tie 

Hours  &  Extent  of  Exposure 


In  an  attempt  to  make  in-school  activities  more  relevant  and  to  assist 
students  in  having  opportunities  to  explore  various  careers  it  is  pro- 
posed that   the  above  named  student  be  released  from  p,.rt  of  the  school 
day  to  receive  on-the-job  career  exposure.     This  training  is  to  be  equi 
alent  to  the  regular  school  credit  on  the  basis  of  one-half  {%)  credit 
per  100  hours  of  exposure  with  a  maximum  of  three  credits  pei-  school 
year.     The  maximum  time  at  any  single  exposure  station  will  vary  accord 
ing  to  circumstances  but  will  not  exceed  300  hours.     Upon  reaching  that 
limit  the  student  will  be  placed  in  another  career  exposure  station  or 
the  existing  one  will  be  converted  to  a  training  position  subject  to  a 
new  contract. 

It  is  understood  that  experience  received  is  to  be  an  intergral  part  of 
the  students  educational  process  and  he  will  be  responsible  to  both 
school  and  the  on-the-job  supervisor  and  the  following  criteria  must  be 
mot : 

(a)  Maintain  satisfactory  standing  in  the  employment  setting  as 
evaluated  by  the  supervisor. 

(b)  Maintain  satisfactory  standing  in  the  academic  areas  pursued 
within  the  in-i5chool  phase  of  the  program. 

(c)  Complete  career  exploratory  assignments  relating  to  the  train- 
ing as  designated  by  teachers  and  counselors. 

(d)  Maintain  weekly  contact  with  the  counselor  or  career  consult- 
ant to  discuss  exposure  experience. 

(e)  Complete  the  following  objectives  as  designated  by  counselor, 
career  consultant  and  job  supervisor: 

(List  oi  specific  behavioral  objectives  to  be  met) 


USE  BACK  OR  SECOND  SHEET 

Student   

On-the-job  Supervisor  (employer) 

Parent       — ■  - 
Counsel  or 
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TRAINING  AND  EXPOSURE  STATIONS  UTILIZED  BY  CAREER  EXTENSION 
CENTER  STUDENTS  DURING  THE  1971-72  SCHOOL  YEAR 


Clerical  Aid  Hope  Industry  2 

Library  Aid    North  Star  Borough  Library  .  2 

Truckers  Aid  North  Star  Borough  2 

Checker  Market  Basket  3 

Lab  Ass»t  Petroleum  Lab  On  Base.   ...  2 

Stocking  Clerk  Northern  Commercial  1 

Courtesy  Clerk  Safeway  3 

Teacher  Aid  Headstart  i   '  *  3 

Custodian    North  Star  Borough    5 

Clerical  1st  National  Bank  2 

Vet  Helper  Dr.  Murry  1 

Clerical  Aid  Hunter  School  1 

Laundromat  Attendant  Koin  King  1 

Library  Ass » t  Barnette  School.  1 

Mechanics  Helper  Kerslake  Const  l 

Courtesy  Clerk  Foodland  4 

Night  Custodian    University  of  Alaska  ....  1 

Night  Custodian  Geo.  Phy.  Lab  1 

Mechanics  Helper  Interior  Airlines  1 

Carpenters  Aid  HiUcrest  (temporary).   ...  3 

Custodian  Tamerac  Inn  1 

Maintenance    Travelers  Inn   1 

^^^^^  Jacyn  Agency  l 

Stocker  Market  Basket  3 

 Travelers  Inn  2 

Courtesy  Clerk  Market  Basket  3 

Nurses  Aid  Ryan  Junior  High  1 

Cafeteria  Aid  Denali  School  1 

Maintenance  Main  Junior  High  1 

Snack  Bar  Cook  Safeway   2 

Secretarial  Aid  Native  Center!  1 

Mechanic  Aid  Andy's  Auto  1 

\       Stocker  Sears   2 

^^^^"^  Sears  1 

Teacher  Aid  Hunter  School  2 

Teacher  Aid  Barnette  School  2 

Gas  Station  Attendant  Ron*s  Chevron  1 

Floral  Design  Trainee  Northward  Flowers.  .   .   .   !  !  1 

Secretarial  Aid    Curriculum  Service  Center.  .  1 

Food  Service  Aide  Lathrop  H.S  2 

Bookkeeper    Tesoro    i 

Gas  Station  Attendant    Tesoro    2 

^^^'^o^  Northland  Gardens!  .  !  !  !  !  2 

Seamstress  Trainee  Mukiuk  Shop  1 

Sales  Girl  Shoe  Mart/  .   ,  !  1 

Waitress  Grubsteak  1 

Waitress  Netas  1 

Gas  Station  Attendant  on  Ba.so  1 

Hospital  Aid   Pbks  Community  Hospital.   !  !  2 

Nursing  \Umo  Aid  Priv.i((*  Home  l 

Delivery  Boy  Al.iskan  Flor.il  2 

Cafotc^ria  Att(»ndant  Airport  1 
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TRAINING  STATIONS  (Continued) 

Fireman  Trainee  city  Fire  Dept. 

Social  Worker  Aid    youth  Inc 

Drive-In  Attendant  King  Leos.'  .  .' 

Drive-In  Waitress  .   /  A  &  W  

Sec.  Aide   nan 


Med    Lab  Trainee  pbks  Med.  Clinic  .  .' 

^'^t'"'"!  •,  Alaska  State  Bank.   .  . 

Mecn  •  Ass 't... 

^   Gov.  Motor  Pool.   .   .  , 

Mech.  Ass't  St.  Hiway  Dept  

 Foodland  .... 

Biologist  Ass't  ^^^^^  ^^^^  '  ; 

Waitress   '  Artie  Cafe 

Station  Announcer  Trainee  ....[[  kFRB  Radio'station  •*  ' 
Library  Aide  y  o 

Lab  Aid  Trainee  ]  j^^,^^  fiesoar^h  Lb  !  ! 

Photo  Engraver  Trainee  Technical  Supply  .   .  . 

Bookkeeper     .  .       .   .  u;Lr«c  c 

^,     ,     ^   Mikes  Signs  

Clerk   Lf  •  1  1  •  w 

^,     ,   Willies  Mens  Store  .  . 

C 1  e  r*k   ri 

  Penneys  

Lab  Assistant   Ar«ii^  u  t   t.  *  ' 

XM    u    ,t  1   Artie  Research  Lab  .  . 

Mecn .  Helper     ....  a  c  t>  *  ^  , 

^,  ^   A&B  Auto  Sales  .   .  . 

Mechanic   a,.;     r»    ^   *  ^ 

e        ^   Avis  Rent-A-Car.   .   .  . 

Secretary  Aid  U.of  A 

Mech.  Helper     .   .  n*  ** 

/     *^    Bujgess  Contstr.   .   .  . 

Secieta  y  .   .   .   .  c      j      .  ^ 

c        ^     ^   Sourdough  Express.   .  . 

f  ^^^^'^'-y  M.U.S  

Secretary  ....  t*.*      •  ^ 

Truckers  Aid  T""'°n    Z  ' 

„   Weavor  Brothers     .   .  . 

Consessions  Operator  pt .  Wainwright       .  . 

Electronics  Trainee    Alaska  Electronics  .  . 
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SUMMARY  OF  RESULTS  OF  CAREER  EXTENSION  CENTER  QUESTIONAIRE 
PREPARED  AND  ADMINISTERED  BY 
PARENTS  OF  CAREER  EXTENSION  CENTER  STUDENTS 

1.  What  are  your  feelings  about  your  child  attending  the  career  Ex- 
tension Center?     (Good  -  Indi  ffex  ent  -  Dislike) 

97%       Good  OX  Dislike 

3%        Indifferent  3%  O.K. 

COMMENTS  RECEIVED;     "This  is  the  best  schooling  he  has  ever  gotton.^^ 
"I  think  it  is  a  big  help    or  the  young  people."     "The  very  best  " 
^^Very  good."     "Guess  its  O.K."     "Would  not  be  in  school  otherwise." 
Fine  youngsters  choi.ce  was'nt  getting  what  needed  at  Lathrop." 

2.  What  was  youi   students  attitude  toward  school  last  year? 
(Good  -  Indifferent  -  Unsatisfactory) 

^5%         Good                           62%  Unsatisfactory 
^8%         Indifferent   5%    No  Answer 

COMMENTS  RECEIVED:     "He  only  went  half  the  year."    "He  had  gone  to 
another  state  and  still  didn't  like  it."    "Did  not  like  to  attend 
certain  classes."     "Never  liked  school."      Good  she  did  real  well." 
"Missed  alot  of  school."    "Unable  to  fit  into  regular  school  situ- 
ation."   "Unsatisfactory  at  Lathrop  lirst  semester  fair  in  Anchor- 
age." "Unknown." 

3.  What  is  your  students  genersl  attitude  toward  school  this  year? 
(Good  -  Indifferent  -  No  Change) 

Good   2%    No  Change 

6%       Indifferent  6%      No  Answer 

COMMENTS  RECEIVED:     "Better  than   'Good'."    "He  likes  to  go  now." 
"Better."     "Improvement  -  MUCH. "     "Some  days  good  some  days  bad." 
"Really  likes  the  school."    "Goes  in  spurts  -  Works  8  hours  day- 
gets  tired."     "Very  good."    "Taken  on  responsibility  himself  in 
following  through."    "Attitude  once  shes  there  is  good  —  no  discip- 
line herself."    "No  change  -  can.  cope  bet.er."    "Problem  at  Lathrop- 
; earns  quick  and  felt  held  back." 

4.  Does  your  student  attend  school  more  regularly  than  in  the  past? 
(Yes  -  No  -  Do  not  know) 

85%        Yes  0%      Do  Not  Know 

9%       No  6%      No  answer 

COMMENTS  RECEIVED:     "She  attended  regularly  before."     "Def inately. " 
"Enjoys  going."    "Yes-a  lot  more  -  very  willing."    "Has  no  self- 
discipline  -  needs  guidance  by  others  than  his  parents."     "No  better  " 
"Yes  does  now."    »'Ust  year    orced^this  year  looks  forward  to 
attending."    "Enjoys  being  teachers  aid." 
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Ques I i  onna i re    ( cont  i  nuod ) 


SUMMARY  OF  RESULTS  OF  CAREER  EXTENSION  CENTER  QUESTIONAIRE 
PAGE  TWO 


Does  your  student  attend  school  more  willingly  than  in  the  past? 
(Yes  -  No  -  Do  not  know) 

lOO%Yes  0%    Do  not  know 

0%  No 


COMMENTS  RECEIVED:  "Yes  we  have  no  problems  now."  "Enjoys  it 
when  she  gets  there."    "Yes — but  more  determined." 


6. 


7. 


Indicate  change  of  attitude 
School        (Improved  -  No 

97%  Improved  _22^  No 
Family        (improved  -  No 

62%  Improved  26%  No 
Adults        ( Improved  -  No 

6^%  Improved  26%  No 
Students     (Improved  -  No 

56%  Improved    j[2%  No 


Dropped)? 

50%  Continued 
35%  Expanded 


in  the 

following  areas: 

change  - 

•  Worse) 

change 

0%  Worse 

 0%  No 

answer 

change  - 

•  Worse) 

change 

3%  Worse 

9%  No 

answer 

change  - 

•  Worse 

change 

0%  Worse 

 9%  No 

answer 

change  - 

' Worse) 

change 

0%  Worse 

12%  No 

answer 

concept 

be  (Continued  - 

Expanded  - 

0%  Dropped 
15%  Continued  &  Expanded 


COMMENTS  RECEIVED:     "I  think  it  should  expand  all  it  can."  "Very 
definately."    "Expanded  if  possible."    "Does  not  like  S.F.O.  program 
— many  problems."     "The  school  should  he  expanded — but  not  to 
one  large  building.     It  would  lose  what  it  has  gained  by  not  having 
the  closeness  of  student  teacher."     "Expand  ~  very  good  idea." 
•Tossible  expand  definitely  keep  it."     "Have  to  have  this  for  certain 
students."     "Expanded  more  keds  could  go."     "Do  not  expand  unless 
adequately  staffed."     "School  should  be  for  students  who  do  not  fit 
the  norm — not  for  everyone  who  just  likes  the  freedom."    "Felt  they 
were  domineering  at  Lathrop  —  likes  the  pace  he  can  work  at  the 
Career  Extension."     "Best  thing  that's  happened  to  our  school  system." 


8. 


Should  the  physical  plant  be  changed? 
50%  Expanded 
24%  Adequate 
6%  Improved 


COMMENTS  RECEIVED:  "Biggerj 


(Expanded  -  Adequate  -  Improved) 
6%  Expanded/Improved 
6%  "No  coBwent-' 
8%  No  answer 


  We  would  like  for  them  to  have  more.' 

"Hadn't  seen  plant — no  comment."    "Probably  present  success  due 
partially  to  non- formal  building."     "Not  familiar  with  program." 
'It  isn't  as  big  as  it  could  be."     "Accommodate  more  students." 
"Could  use  more  room."     "Perhaps  expanded  at  later  date."  "Made 
available  t    more  kids."     "Don't  ask  me  to  much — may  drop  it.  As 
parent  I  am  satisfied."     "Don't  get  too  bigl"     '»Small  classes 
with  students  moving  on  is  host  situation."    "no  comment." 
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Quest  ionna i »  «     ( cont  i nued ) 


SUMMARY  OF  RESULTS  OF  CAREER  EXTENSION  CENTER  QUESTIONAIRE 
PAGE  THREE  '  "  

ADDITIONAL  QUESTIONS  AN^OR  COWIENTS;     "If— could  get  more  help  with 
his  Algebra  he  would  be  more  interested  even  than  he  is  now.     He  passed 

all  tJie  other  tests  that  are  required  for  the  GED  test."     "  has 

had  mono  since  December.     Plans  to  return."     "This  is  the  iirst  time  our 
son  has  had  any  desire  to  learn  or  work  towards  a  diploma.     He  speaks 
very  highly  of  every  one  at  the  Center  that  has  been  working  with  him." 
"My  husband  and  I  both  believe  that  the  Career  Extension  Center  is  a 
worthwhile  project,  and  we  are  grateful  to  the  i ine  people  who  are 
giving  this  time  and  effort  to  help  our  children."     "Working  after 
school.    Working  summer."     "Age  l6,  Father  has  summer  job  for  son 
If  he  wants  to  work  for  Father.     Be  glad  to  help  if  needed."  "Summer 
school  should  be  Offered  if  there  are  enough  students  who  really  are 

going  to  attend  on  a  daily  basis."     "         has  nothing  but  praise  for 

the  teachers  and  school."     "Doesn't  have  to  lie  this  year."     "We  feel 
it  is  one  of  the  exceptional   federsl  projects  in  Fairbanks.     We  feel 
if  it  wasn't  for  the  Career  Extension  Center  educations  and  counselors 

our  son  would  not  be  attending  school."     "Seems  to  work  better  for   

being  able  to  go  at  her  own  pace."     "Hope  the  school  confines  enroll- 
ment to  kids  who  can't  make  it  at  Uitlirop  and  not  open  to  kids  who  like 
this  system  ol  education  bettor  but  can  succeed  at  Lathrop."  "Has 
helped  him  grow  up  —  he  listens  to  us  and  we  to  him.     Has  learned  to 
lit  in.    Career  Extension  has  done  moro  for  my  son  in  5  months  than 
Main  and  Lathrop  did  in  three  years."     "Would  like  to  know  when  dau- 
ghter is  attending  school  —  attendance  records?"     "This  opportunity 

is  almost  to  late  for  but  had  it  been  available  two  years  ago  it 

would  have  saved  heartaches  and  a  lot  of  built-up  hostlity  towards 
authoritarian  people  and  structures.     We,  his  parents,  are  very  grate- 
ful to  those  who  worked  to  bring  the  Career  Extension  concepjt  of  educa- 
tion to  Fairbanks.    Having  the  pressure  of  Lathrop' s  necessary  regula- 
tion's off  has  aided  all  the  family  to  deal  more  effectively  with 

his  real  problems  which  isn't  smoking!"     'Demand  more  from  students. 
Most  of  them  are  lacking  in  sell-discipline  and  need  to  be  led  into 
better  working  habits.     Set  certain  attainable  goals  for  students 

♦hen  insist  on  compliance."     "Seems  very  eagex-  to  attend. 

Friendliness  of  teachers;   seems  so  willing  to  help  him  »" 

"         is  staying  with  Aunt  and  Uncle  and  was  living  in  the  Bush  prior. 

Correspondence  school.     Due  to  working  hours  of  all  the  family  difficult 
to  determine  lamily  improvement  -  atti tude  -  but  feels  a  definite  change 
in  the  few  weeks  in  the  school."     "Like  atmosphere ~  it 's  very  en- 
couraging—  leel  more  at  ease  with  thorn-selves." 

"Asked  what  the  leeling  was  about  the  program  as  far  as  School  Board ~ 
she  is  very  much  in  favor  of  the  school  and  hopes  it  will  continue  in 
the  future." 

NOTE:     SOMK  OF  THESE  COMMENTS  WERE  KECOiilJliD  BY  INTERVIEWS  WHO  VOLUNTEERED 
TO  CALL  SOME  PARENTS  AND  CiUAHDI  AN.S  WHO  HAD  NOT  COMPLETED  A  QUES- 
TION A  IRE  HEI'ORE. 

 indicai(..s  a  name  (ha(  ha.-^  In-cti  d<'l.iL<>(). 
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CARLCK  KXTEWSTON  CfJfTEn 
f«irl>«i\k«  HoiiU  Stur  0.>roiiQh  School  Dl.liivl..    J]*^  J»«n  Ho^y, 


STI^On  TESTING  PkOFIUK 


T««t« 

t«»f  in  folity  for  fun  igimltn) 

XflTtRXST  TSftSi 

Onio  Vocational    J  high  Ia^^Mmj^  y^^^ 
Intoroot  3urv*y  2i  ^ 


3  low  1  


Strong  VocatloiMl 
Intoroot  Battory  3  hiy^ 


3Wrltlnt  ^ 


tet*  10*69 


Mlphoot   


AmTUDS 


Dtf/oronttol 
Aptttudo  Teot 


0«to  f>6g 


Vorkwl  Re40onin<)  65 

NiMortcol   r'^y^ 

Abotrott  R#oot>olno"70" 

CUrtCAl   

HoehMUcal   ] 


•70  


ABXUTY 


taot  QTIf 


VorbAt  Scorr 


Porfomonco  Scoro 

Full  Scoro   

D«to  01 von 


ACMltVMm  nsT 



(Orodo  Uvol  Nora^) 


KoAdlng  CcMip 

Sp«ltlll0 

Hoth  ' 
Gonotot  ln(«i  _ 
Frovtouo  cumtlotlvo  G.P»A» 
Coroor  BducAtton  Ccntor  o*P.A. 


85 


"50" 


65 


85 


K80 


PnSONAlJTY 


t6  Poroooollty  foetoro  (STEM) 

Ibotlonot  SUbillty  4 

SocloUy  Voaturoooio  7 

Conocientiouo  ^  

5oH  Sufficiency  ?  " 

Tt^nsion  Lovol    i 


OiABlVATtOKS  -  CQIOOflfrS 

5-*72       FrcflU  Interpreted  to  student 

5-72       Perent  conference  with  student       iitautt*  Droflle 

RBCOMIfMnATlONS 

AchlcvtMnt  «ad  pefonw.Uy  t«*»»i  •     1   -aOm:.  < <iterev-i  upon 

•tudoftt*o  exit  troo  progrA*  JxnuAiy,  i 
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c. 


Career  Extension  Center 
Fairbanks  North  Star  Borough  School  District 

1416  Gilam  Way 
Fairbanks,  Alaska  99701 
April,  1972 


To:    All  principals  and  teachers  Name 
Prom:    Career  Extension  Center  School 
Re:    Career  Education  Grade  o7 

Subject 


Please  respond  as  SDecifficalTv  nc=  \,^;it7KT        1  school  year, 

your  pri„c?pax  o.  tL^°Jffel?^Jj,-i°rj^i|  -^/iXtrfrist*?. 

iaie  dS?iSl^L°scrr  je°ar^°1?i:i^|'  -iJl  -  S^^ni^"-  you 

material  used.)  ^  U lease  attach  supplementary 

(3)    How  can  career  n-ri  ^.^  ««4.^,.-:  ^  •  .  . 

be  implemented  in  the  foUowJng  cuJJIJJiar'alS^s?"'  '=1«=«''<'<'" 
Language  Arts 


Math 

Social  Studies 


Tcience 


i^aa^^f  tiat°w1^^.°Se^mjst"Je^nf|r^=ri:? 


ft'^"  ^'•^P°  Speaker. 

5. 


\  s^^rf"  °  '°^**°P  ^"  career  Education  this 

\^  During  the  School  Year? 

^.  ^       What  should  be  included  in  a  workshop  of  this  nature? 
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PLEASE  FILL  OUT  THIS  AS  COMPLETELY  AS  POSSIBLE. 

YOU  DO  NOT  HAVE  TO  PUT  YOUR  NAME  ON  THESE  SHEETS. 

(I)  Age    (2)  Sex   (3)  Birthdate   

(4)  Do  you  live  with  your  parents?  (or  whom  do  you  live  with?) 

(5)  If  not  with  your  parents  -  why  not? 

(6)  If  not  living  with  your  parents  -  where  a. e  they? 

(7)  What  is  the  educational  background  oa  your  parents  and/or  others 
who  have  an  in  luence  on  you  in  place  of  parents. 

(8)  What  is  the  occupation  o    your  parents?    What  is  the  occupation 
of  those  with  whom  you  live?  (if  you  are  not  with  your  parents.) 

(9)  Is  this  your  father's  first  raarriaqe? 

(10)  Is  this  your  mother's  first  marriaae? 

(II)  Does  your  family  talk  things  over  with  each  other  very  often? 

(12)  To  what  degree  would  you  say  your  family  understands  and  accepts 
each  other? 

(13)  Do  you  feel  you  unde  stand  and  accept  them? 

(14)  Did  you  ever  go  against  your  parents  in  your  choice  of  friends, 
or  don't  you  think  they  cared  who  your  friends  were? 

(15)  What  usually  happens  ii  your  parents  oppose  a  friend? 

(16)  Who  is  the  most  influential  person  in  your  life? 

(17)  How  long  have  you  lived  in  Fairbanks? 

(18)  Where  were  you  born? 

(19)  If  you  work  -  how  much  do  you  earn? 
(30)      Da  you  own  a  car? 

(21)      What  job  do  you  have  now?    Is  it  in  an  area  in  which  you  hope 
to  continue?'   Or  do  you  have  something  else  in  mind? 

(23)      Have  you  ever  run  away,  or  just  left  home?  Why? 
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(Page  2) 

(24)  In  10  years  why  do  you  hope  to  be  doing? 

(25)  If  you  needed  help  and  advice  to  make  a  big  decision,   to  whom 
would  you  go  for  that  advice? 

(26)  Have  you  ever  been  arrested?    How  often?  Why? 


(27)  In  what  grage,  or  what  age  did  you  begin  to  lose  interest  in 
school? 

(28)  When  did  you  actually  drop  out  of  school? 

(29)  If  your  best  Iriend  told  you  he  was  going  to  drop  out  of  school- 
what  would  you  tell  him? 

(30)  Exactly  where  are  you  in  your  education?     (grade  -credits  etc.) 

(31)  Was  there  any  particular  thing  that  caused  you  to  dislike  school? 


SUGGESTIONS: 


Too  nard? 
Too  boring? 
Pregnant 
Married 

Not  learning  anything 
Skipped  to  often 
Needed  to  work  for  money 
Didn*t  like  the  teachers 
Didn*t  like  the  rules 
Just  a  bad  feeling 
Felt  "dumb/* 
Can* I  read  very  well 
Health 

Frustrated  with  school  in  general 
Frustrations  and  problems  at  home 
Felt  out  of  place 

Teachers  too  iar  ahecjd  and  moving  too  fast 


Use  space  below  &  on  the  back  to  explain 
your  feelings  about  your  past  experiences 
in  school.     You  can  check  or  circle 
suggestions  at  the  left  that  describe  your 
feelings. 
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CAREER  IKqUIRY 

to  ffcff^LS^yi'^  ^^.^  which  was  developed 

iSa^  SJ"  -^^^^         preliminary  procedures  used  by  emplovers 
When  hiring  new  personnel.    The  procedure  used  to  obtain  Sn- 
employnent  insurance  is  included  along  with  the  rationale 
^nI;°^^^    monographs  of  the  major  work  areas  Lrprovidld 
for  student  oriented  projects.  proviaea 

OBJECTIVES 

^*    ?oUoSlSgr*  """^^       required  to  write  and  complete  the 

A.    A  self -inventory  worksheet 

l\    ?hre%'  references  and  addresses 

D.  Pour  courses  which  may  be  pertinent  to  a  job  application 

E.  Six  possible  sources  for  finding  a  job  application 
P.  A  federal  application 
G.  A  state  application 

*°  ^®  avoided  while  being  interviewed 
Eight  questions  a  prospective  employer  may  ask 
""^y        applicants  may  be  rejected 
recordr'^^  *°  prospective  employees  with  court 

cSSr?  record^*  *°  Prospective  employees  with 

p^fro""^^?*^.^^  responsibilities  of  a  union  member 
Five  situations  which  may  seem  unusual  the  first  dav 
on  a  jOD  •*"«y. 

0.    An  unemployment  insurance  claim  fora 
P.    An  'Intrastate  Benefit  Rights  Questionnaire" 

Each  student  will  be  required  to  participate  in  a  mock 
interview  session  with  the  instru?tS,  wi?h  emph^3?s 
placed  upon  the  development  of  self -confidence. 

?nJor.f ^"^^^  ^®  required  to  take  the  Strong  Vocational 
Interest  Survey  or  the  Ohio  Vocational  Interest  Survtyt 

^*    ^i,^^^„**^%??°^Pational  Exploration  Kit  (O.E.K.),  the 
student  will  be  required  to  complete  the  workbook. 


3. 


5. 


H 
I. 
J. 
K. 

L. 


M. 
N. 


Each  student  will  be  required  to  research  four  work  intflr.i.fl+ 
areas  provided  in  the  o;e.K.  ^^^^^^  lo^r  worK  interest 

?or"the  Monograph"  provided  by  the  instruc- 

tor,- the  student  will  be  required  to  use  the  local  librarv 
to  research  one  occupation  2f  his  choice.  library 
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Career  Inquiry  (continued) 
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CAREER  EXCHANGE  PROGRAM 
LATHROP  HIGH  SCHOOL 


Dear  Parent: 

In  an  attempt  to  make  in-school  activities  more  relevant  and  to 
help  students  have  opportunities  to  explore  the  World  of  Work,  the  fol- 
lowing pilot  program  in  career  exposure  is  proposed.     Jack  has  expressed 
a  desire  to  participate  in  tais  program  which  is  dependent  upon  your 
active  cooperation. 

The  basic  idea  is  an  exchange  program  with  you  and  another  par- 
ent whose  son  or  daughter  is  a  participate.    Your  willingness  to  parti- 
cipate will  make  it  possible  for  Jack  to  have  an  option  on  taking  an 
active  part. 

The  projram  is  for  Jack  to  be  a  guest  ox  another  working  par- 
ent at  his  job.     The  period  of  time  would  be  for  one  half  day  for  three 
to  five  days,  with  an  option  on  wether  part  to  break  the  contract  at 
the  end  of  three  days.     The  time  of  day  could  be  altered  so  the  least 
amount  of  disruption  in  the  students  dtudies  would  exist.     Your  role 
would  be  that  of  a  host  to  one  of  the  students  whose  father  is  assist- 
ing Jack  in  becoming  acquainted  with  his  career. 

The  purpose  in  having  the  student  be  a  quest  for  a  three  to 
five  day  period  of  time  is  so  the  student  may  closely  experience  the 
career.     This  length  of  time  also  provides  an  opportunity  for  you  to  ex- 
press concepts  that  might  not  be  mentioned  in  a  short  interview. 

Enclosed  you  will  find  a  1  st  of  questions  that  will  be  asked 
of  Jack.    There  is  also  a  list  of  guidelines  for  the  student  concerning 
their  regular  schooling.     Last  is  a  questionaire  that  is  needed  for 
information  concerning  your  attitudes  toward  this  idea  and  information 
concerning  your  career. 

Thank  you  lor  taking  the  time  to  read  this  letter  and  respond- 
ing to  the  questionaire.     If  in  any  way  I  can  be  of  service  to  you  or 
answer  any  question  that  Jack  has  not  been  able  to  answer,  please  call 
me  in  tho  evenings  at  456-708I. 

Thank  you, 
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(cont  inued) 


CAREER  EXCHANGE  AGREEMENT 


Exchange 
Parent  . 


Student  

 _____  Time   

2"*!  day    Time   

day    Time   

4th  day     (Optional).  .  Time   

5th  day     (Optional).  .    fime 

1.  The  parent  agrees  to  demonstrate  his  vocation  and  assist 
the  student  in  becoming  acquainted  with  his  vication. 

2.  The  student  agrees  to  attend  tho  vocation  during  the 
designated  t  mes  and  prepares  himself  to  respond  to 
the  questionaire. 

3.  The  parent  and  student  agree  to  meet  on  the  lirst  three 
days  oi  the  iive  days  with  the  understanding  that  either 
may  request  termination  upon  tho  third  day.     If  neither 
request  terminat  on    then  completion  o;   the  final  two 
days  is  expected.     Termination  may  be  expressed  orally 
to  the  instructor  and  the  other  party  involved. 

4.  Both  parties  agree  to  complete  the  questionaire  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  observation  period. 

5.  The  student  agrees  to  complete  all  regularly  scheduled 
assignments  in  all  classes  which  conflict  with  the 
observation. 

6.  The  parent  and  student  aaree  to  resolve  any  transportation 
problems  which  occur. 

Exchange 

Parent  Signiture  J   Date 


Student  Signiture   Date 

Teacher  Signiture__  ^^^^ 
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Career    Exchange  (continued) 


OBJECTIVES  OF  STUDENT  OBSERVATION  OF  PARENTS  IN  OCCUPATIONS 


1.  The  student  will  state  the  characteristics  of  the  vocation  as 
perceived  by  the  student  befot  e  the  observation  by  answering 
a  questionaire. 

2.  The  student  will  state  the  characteristics  oJ  the  vocation  as 
perceived  by  the  student  after  the  observation  by  answering  a 
quest iona ire. 

3.  The  student  will  state  at  least  three  mathematics  problems  in 
which  they  have  had  the  mathematical  background  to  solve. 

4.  The  student  wil  state  whether  there  are  any  mathematical  pro- 
blems associated  with  the  vocation  which  they  at  present  do  not 
have  the  background  to  solve. 

5.  The  student  will  state  the  difference  in  the  anticipated  occupa- 
tion  and  the  perceived  vocation  by  observation. 

6.  The  student  will  state  the  characteristics  of  the  vocation  vrtiich 
are  most  appealing  to  him. 

?•     The  student  will  state  the  characteristics  of  the  vocation  which 
are  the  least  appealing  to  him. 
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Career  Exchange  (Continued) 


STUDENT  OBSERVATION  QUESTIONAtRE 

State  what  per  cent  of  the  day  is  spent  in  the  following  activities, 

1.  Standing 

2.  Sitting 
3*  Walking 
4.  Driving 
5*  Talking 

Social  conversation 

Business  conversation 
6.  Writing 
7»  Reading 

8.  Doing  mathematics  oriented  problems 

9.  Doing  non-mathematics  oriented  problems 

10.  In  social  contact 

11.  Removed  Irom  social  contact 

12.  Working  with  people 

13.  Working  with  objects 

14.  Working  with  ideas 

15*    Engaged  in  psychomotor  skills 

16.     Engaged  in  mental  skilJs 

17*    What  is  the  number  of  persons  contacted? 

Name  three  problems  associated  with  the  vocation 


18 


20 
21 


which  you  have  the  mathematical  background  to  solve. 
19.     Name  three  problems  associated  with  the  vocation 

which  you  do  not  have  the  mathematical  background  to  solve. 

State  what  mechanisms  are  u  ed  to  bread  any  routine 
patterns  o    the  vocation. 


What  per  cent  of  time  is  spent  in  time  not  relevant 
to  the  job  description? 


22.  Would  you  participate  in  this  program  again  if  given  the 
opportunity? 

23.  What  suggestions  do  you  have  to  improve  the  prograra? 
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PARENT  QUESTIONAIRE 

States  what  per  cent  of  the  day  in  spent  in  the  following  actlvitl 

1*  Standing 

2.  Sitting 

3.  Walking 

'i.  Driving 

3.  Talking 

Socia 1  conversa  ti  on 

BuHincHs  convoraation 

6.  V'riting 

7*  Reading 

8.  Doing  muthematicH  oriented  problemM 

9.  Doing  non-orientod  mathematica  prcbloiiiw 

10.  In  social  contact 

11.  Rcmovod  i'rom  social  contoct 

12.  Working  with  people 
13*  Working  with  objects 

14.  Working  with  ideas 

15.  Engaged  in  psychomotor  skills 

16.  Engaged  in  mental  skills   

17.  What  is  the  total  number  of  persons  contacted?  ^^^^^^^^ 

18.  State  three  problems  associated  with  the  vocation 
which  have  the  mathematical  background  for  a 
high  school  student. 

19.  State  three  problems  which  have  a  college  level  of 
mathematics  requirement. 

20.  What  level  of  education  does  your  vocation  require? 

21.  Would  you  participate  in  this  pj ogram  again  if  given 
the  opportunity? 

22.  What  suggestions  do  you  have  to  improve  thr  program? 
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OUTLINE  TO  ROOM  TO  GROW  PROGRAM 
TEACHER  GUIDED  PROJECTS 

1.  ORIENTATION 

Orionta  pupil  to  aims  of  tho  prournm- 

U-      MEANING  OF  "ROOM  TO  GROW" 

AsMiHts  i\w  pupil  to  undemtnnd  tho  reUtionis.  and  the  influoncit 
of  homo  and  school  on  the  pomon  and  hln  cnraor 

III.  WHO  AN  I? 

Encourages  leelinQ  of  self-awaronoss  and  self-worth 

IV.  WHAT  I  LIKE  TO  IN  MY  FREE  TIME 

Continues  to  stregthen  the  self-concept  by  stressing  the  indivi- 
duality of  the  person 

V.  WHAT  I  WANT  TO  BE 

Encourages  the  pupil  to  express  his  caroor  hope 

VI.  ROLE  PUYING  INTERVIEW 

Helps  the  pupil  to  discover  his  level  of  aspiration  and  his  doubts 
about  himself  and  the  future 

VII.  INTER-REUTEDNESS  OF  WORK 

Helps  the  pupil  to  understand  that  there  are  many  ways  to  regard 
the  value  and  worth  of  an  occupation 

VIII.  JOBS  IN  SPECIAL  SETTINGS 

Helps  the  pupil  to  delve  more  deeply  into  information  about 
jobs  in  which  he  may  be  interested. 

IX.  JOBS  AND  EDUCATION 

Encourages  the  pupil  to  d€ilve  more  deeply  into  information  about 
jobs  in  which  he  may  be  interested 

X.  WHAT  IS  SUBJECT  SELECTION? 

Prepare  the  pupil  for  the  process  of  subject  selection 

XI.  ABOUT  ME 

Encourage  the  pupil  to  exprosH  his  ideal  self 

XII.  SUCESS  IN  YOUR  WORK 

Presents; through  the  use  oJ  si  ides,  a  variety  of  jobs  in  the 
"World  of  Work" 

XIII.  EXPLORING  THE  WORLD  OF  WORK 

Helps  the  pupil  to  explore  the  variety  of  jobs  in  the  "World  of 
Work"  and  relate  jobs  to  self 

XIV.  EVALUATION 

H(*lps  ih(*  pupil  to  i»v/tlual(*  wh.ii  \\o  h.iH  learned 
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ROOM  TO  OROW  1.  «  career  guidance  program  for  children  agee  nine  to 
twelve.    The  children  In  ihie  age  group,  commonly  referred  to  ae 
later  childhood" (  are  in  a  period  of  comparative  aerenity.   They  are 
oager  to  learni  their  inteteete  aio  expanding  into  other  parte  of  the 
world,  they  want  to  learn  about  thittga  that  are  "real  and  true",  abe!e 
all,  thie  is  a  period  in  which  the  child  delighta  in  dlaoovery.  Ihla 
period  Of  unaelfconecioueneee  lende  Uael,  to  a  beginning  etage  In 
career  development.  "        "       '*  *" 

of  childhood  .et  the  stage  for  later  Vocational  declalon  making. 
Vocational  choice  is  not  a  single  choice,  "an  event  In  time",  but 
a  series  of  choices  which  are  made  as  the  individual  passes  through 
various  stages  of  his  development.    Vocational  development  is  ..en  by 
Super    as  an  implementation  of  «  .x*lf-concept,  by  Havlghurst^  «.  «chiev- 
.no  on  ego  involving  job  and  by  Roe^  as  related  lo  p.rJonility "itfirlLs 
which  are  rooted  to  a  considerable  extent  in  childhood  expori.ncei.  A 

Jover^meJiirahtHr"        ""?^  determinants-  his  family,  socio-economic 
level,  mental  ability,  .ex  role,  porsonnlity  characteristics,  and  the 
opportunities  to  which  he  is  exposed. 

Thi«  view  Of -career  development  gives  direction  to  ROOM  TO  GROW.  Exper- 
ience, are  prov  ded  which  give  more  attention  to  the  .l«„entary  .chool 
child  s  perception  of  himself  and  the  image  of  the  person  he  would  like 
to  become.    Also,  much  attention  i.  given  to  the  various  conditions 
which  operate  either  to  expand  or  to  restrict  the  child's  career  pattern 
and  his  range  ol  choices.    These  conditions  arei 

!•    Family  Attitudes  and  Valu«. 

Children,  «.  Super^  has  written,  begin  to  acquire  attitudes 
and  values  early  in  life,  first  from  there  parent,  and  then 
from  their  peers  in  the  neighborhood  and  school.    Since  vo- 
cational preferences  are  attitudes  toward  work  and  toward 
occupations,  it  follows  that  children  who  identify  with  their 
parents  and  their  subculture,  early  begin  to  develop  prefer- 
ences for  the  types  of  occupations  which  their  parents  value. 


^Super,  Donald,  The  Psychology  of  Careers,  New  York:    Harper  and  Brothers, 


lUTSS^rf  orTT  ^"  Exploration  and  Man  Emergent,.,  in  Man 

In^A  World  Of  Work,  edited  by  Henry  Borow,  Boston:    Houghton  Mifflin  Co., 

19. "je 


Roe,  Anne,  The  Psychology  of  Occup«tionH,  New  York:    John  Wiley  and  Sons., 
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2.  Socio-Econowic  Condi tlona 

The  child's  percept  on  of  work  may  be  complicated  by  the  work 
roles  he  sees  around  him.    The  middle-class  child  may  com«  to 
feel  that  he  has  to  succeed  at  a  white-collar  Job  to  satisfy 
his  parents'  ambitions.    On  the  other  hand,  children  from  low 
income  levels  may  have  no  suitable  occupational  role  models  in 
the  family,  «nd  few  family  activities  related  to  their  aspira- 
tions.   If  they  aspire  to  occupations  which  are  above  those  of 
their  parents,  they  are  dependent  upon  exceptional  relatives, 
upon  the  school,  and  upon  such  sources  as  fiction,  movies,  and 
television  for  information  as  to  what  it  is  like  to  o«t  a  hiah- 
er  education  or  to  work  us  a  city  planner. 

3.  Educational  Expectations 

The  relation  of  education  to  the  level  of  motivation  in  the 
society  is  very  direct.    John  Gardner*  has  said  that  the  goals 
the  young  person  set»  for  himself  are  very  heavily  affected  by 
the  framework  expectations  oi  his  society.    If  much  is  expected 
of  him,  the  chances  are  that  he  will  expect  much  of  himself. 
The  school  can  create  a  climate  where  the  child  can  dare  to 
aspire  to  achieve  his  ideal  self. 

Development  Oi  Self-Concept 

As  a  child  grows  he  learns  what  he  can  and  cannot  do  in  large 
part  by  his  contract  with  the  significant  people  in  his  life. 
He  also  begins  to  develop  his  concept  of  i  elf  through  his 
experiences  and  identification  with  various  adults.    As  he 
grows  older,  the  child  looks  to  those  outside  his  family  for 
models  of  what  ho  can  do  and  should  do  to  cope  with  the  world. 

No  one  expects  child. en  to  make  decisions  about  vocations  before  such 
Choices  should  or  must  be  made.    But  this  ioes  not  mean  that  the  early  fan 
tasy  choices  made  in  childhood  do  not  have  value.    Although  ea.'ly  choices 
are  usually  m  a  ie..,tasy  stoye,  the  teacher's  response  to  the  child's  an- 
nounced career  hope  is  likely  to  affect  the  child's  self  view. 

Teachers  and  parents  can  be  particularly  helpful  in  assisting  and  encour- 
aging children  in  career  exploration.    Girst,  they  can  help  by  supporting 

^^ir?^;:r'si"'.^;*'''^'•/''"'"y        ^'^^p^*  ^^is  is  canneiia 

a  filth  grade  child,  who  dafinetly  said  to  her  mother,  "I  want  to  ask  you 
a  question  and  I  hope  you  won't  be  angry."    Carmella's  mother  assured  her 


^Gardner,  John  S.,  SELF  RENEWAL,  New  York:    Harper  and  Row,  1963 
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that  she  could  ash  her  any  question.  XK&i  Carmelln  lookod  up,  »tlll  fear- 
ful, and  asked,  "Would  you  be  angry  if  I  became  an  archeologint?"  The  mo- 
ther »s  reply  was,  Carmella  see  herself  as  a  successful  person. 


General  Program  Description 

The  program  recommends  a  series  of  twenty-six  to  thirty  guidance  projects 
within  the  school  year.    Of  the  total  number  of  projects,  nine  or  ten  sug< 
gested  as  teacher-led  group  activities.    Fifteen  or  more  can  be  used  for 
guest  speakers  representing  particular  occupational  categories  and  sever- 
al may  be  trips  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  people  at  work  or  students  in 
higher  level  schools  or  colleges  preparing  lor  careers. 

The  guidance  sessions  may  last  .rom  thirty  minutes  to  an  hour  and  a  quor* 
tor  depending  upon  attention  span,  interest,  and  needs  of  a  particular 
group  oj  children. 


Guidance  Sessions  with  Teacher 
A.     General  Object ivies 

1.  Awaken  in  the  child  a  sense  of  excitement  and  hope  about 
himself  and  his  possiblilities  as  an  adult. 

2.  Use  the  child; s  innate  curiosity  and  delight  in  discovery  to 
help  him  develop  a  healthy  self-concept. 

3.  Provide  experiences  through  a  variety  of  activities  that  enable 
the  child  to  expand  his  vocational  and  occupational  preferences 

4.  Develop  a  desirable  approach  to  the  process  of  career  choice. 

^*    Content  of  Guidance  Sessions  with  Teacher 

The  first  five  sessions  are  used  by  the  teacher  to  define  the  program, 
establish  its  purpose,  and  encourage  the  child  to  express  his  career 
hopes*     Other  sessions  with  the  teacher  are  interspersed  throughout 
the  scries. 


These  sessions  should  be  regarded  more  as  projects.    The  time  allotted 
for  any  one  project  may  cover  two  to  four  meetings  with  the  children. 
Consideration  should  be  given  to  integrating  each  project  with  other 
learning  activities  in  your  classroom. 
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Carooj-  Ex  I  fusion  Contor 
Act i VI I i OS  lor  Grade  6 


Careers  Dependent  on  Nature 

A.  Purposo:     Tht?  lodrrier  will  di«covor  that  n  raw  mfttdrial 

from  nnturo  is  responsible  Tor  a  largo  chain 
of  occupations.    He  will  also  become  more 
concornod  with  ecoloyy,  and  the  dependence  we 
all  havi?  on  our  natural  resources. 

B.  Materials:     No  special  material  needed* 

C.  Activity:     Lot  each  student  soloct  a  natural  resource, 

such  as  coal,  oil,  tree,  limeatorte,  copper, 
salt,  granit,  etc..    Through  research,  he  can 
find  a  large  variety  of  finished  products  made 
from  th(!  roHOurco,  and  the  various  occupations 
tl^at  arc  dependent  upon  it. 

D.  Variations:     The  student  could  list  the  jinished  products 

and  the  occupatioiis  that  would  be  eliminated 

i.  a  particular  resource  weie  no  longer  available. 

CAREER  QUIZ  GAME 

A.  Purpose:     To  expand  the  learners  knowledge  of  the  hundreds 

of  careers  involved  with  common  resource*. 

B.  Materials:    Paper  and  pencil,  or  oral 

C.  Activity:    The  teacher  will  tell  the  class  a  word  representing 

a  natural  resource.    The  students  will  either 
write  or  give  orally  a  list  of  occupations  involved 
with  that  resource. 
EXAMPLE:    Teacher,  "tree'' 

Student ,  "logger,  tree  farmer,  nursery 

man^  log  truck  driver,  scaler,  orchard 
farmer,  fruit  picker,  etc." 
Teacher, "wheat" 

Student,  "seed  store  man,  farmer,  miller, 
baker,  wallpaper  hanger,  spaghetti 
maker,  etc." 

Tools  of  the  Trade 

A.  Purpose:     To  arouse  an  interest  in  careers  through  the  tools 

associated  with  many  occupations. 

B.  Materials:     A  variety  of  pictures  of  tools,  implements, 

equipment,  associated  w  th  various  trades  and 
occupations. 

C.  Activity:     Allow  the  learners  to  identify  an  occupation  by 

viewing  those  things  we  identify  as  belonging  to 
the  occupation. 

Carpenter  Mason  Butcher 

saw  trowel  apron 

htimmtM-  level  cleaver 

>«iuaii-  mason's  hammrr  knife 
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Career  Extension  Center 
Activities  for  Grade  6 


Class  Newspaper 

A.  Purpose:     The  learners  can  become  familiar  with  many  of 

the  careers  involved  in  the  production  of  a 
newspaper, 

B.  Materials:    This  will  vary  with  the  resources  available. 

A  typewriter,  and  a  means  of  reproducing 
copies  are  almost  essential, 

C.  Activities:     Gathering  new,  writing,  illustrating,  adver- 

tising, layout,  editing,  printing^  and  distri- 
bution are  all  necessary  jobs  to  be  done* 
Thif^  activity  can  be  a  one  issue  newspaper  or 
a  continuous  class  activity. 

Vocabulary  -  Kinds  of  Houses 

A.  Purpose:     This  activity  is  designed  to  extend  the  concept 

of  "house"  and  to  help  build  vocabulary  used  in 
the  construction  business. 

B.  Materials:     If  available  pictures  from  home  building  plan 

book:^,  magazines,  or  newspapers  o    the  different 
types  of  houses. 

C.  Activity:    Tell  the  children  you  are  going  to  take  them 

on  a  imaginary  house  tour.    Explain  that  there 
are  many  different  types  of  houses.    Say:  "There 
is  a  split-level  house.    What  kind  of  house  would 
a  split-level  house  be?"  (discuss) 

Continue  with: 

ranch  style  house  duplex 

two-story  house  bunk  house 

apartment  house  Penthouse 

town  house  split-entry  house 

hotel  bungalow 

motel  triplex 

ALL  Jobs  are  Important 

A.  Purpose;     Children  must  learn  to  understand  that  work  of 

all  people  is  important. 

B.  Activity:     1.     List  in  order  of  importance  (as  you  see  it) 

the  following  jobs:  stenographer,  postal  clerk, 
truck  driver,  refuse  collector,  bus  driver, 
typist,  credit  manager,  electrician,  plumber, 
heavy  equipment  operator.    What  measure  did 
you  use  to  try  to  rank  them? 

2.     Organi'ze  a  debnre  about  the  merits  of  (assume 

equal  qualifications)  bus  driver  vs.  truck  driver. 
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Career  Extension  Center 
Activities  for  Grade  6 


Vhat*s  My  Line? 

A.  Purpose:    To  become  acquainted  with  a  variaty  of  occupationii 

through  the  participation  in  thi«  popular  quise  game. 

B.  Materials:     None  essential 

C.  Activity:    Twenty  questions  requiring  yes  or  no  ans;  ars  aro 

allowed  the  group  to  discover  the  occupation  assumed 

by  the  '^Unknown  workrr".    Whoever  guesses  the  occupation 

is  the  next  ''unknown  worker'^ 

Comparing  Container  Values 

A.  Purpose:    The  learner  will  become  aware  of  capacity  difierences 

in  various  commercial  containers  and  compute  prices 
per  unit. 

B.  Materials:    Tin  cans,  boxes,  baskets,  jars,  etc.,  o,  various 

sizes  and  shapes. 

C.  Activities:     Learners  wilJ  compute  prices  per  unit  in  a  variety 

of  containers  which  are  priced  by  the  teacher  to 
find  the  best  value. 

Careers  From  Start  to  Fini&:i 

A.  Purpose:    The  learner  wilJ  discover  the  occupations  involved 

in  the  many  steps  a  raw  material  goes  through  before 
it  is  ready  to  sell  to  the  consumer. 

B.  Materials:     A  newspaper  and  a  box  of  ready  to  eat  ceral. 

C.  Activity:     The  students  will  rind  the  current  price  of  the 

grain  used  in  the  coral.    This  is  found  in  the 
"commodities*'  section  in  the  newspaper,  and  priced 
by  the  ton.    From  this  price  a  computation  is  made 
of  the  initial  cost  of  the  grain  in  the  cereal  box. 
The  students  will  now  do  some  research  to  discover 
why  there  is  such  an  increase  between  the  original 
cost  and  the  final  soiling  price.    The  student  will 
discover  many  occupations  involved  in  this  process. 

D.  Variation:     A  similar  exercise  can  be  done  with  any  number  of 

raw  materials  and  . inished  products,  such  as  the 
cost  of  steel  and  a  pair  of  pliers,  or  the  cost 
of  clay  and  a  set  of  china. 
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"CAHEEliS  EXPOSURE"  QUIDELINEa  FOR  C0UN8BLOR8 


General 

To  make  in-«chool  activitied  moi-e  relevant  to  studentg  whe  miaht 
otherwise  drop  out  and  to  help  Htudentu  who  have  had  few  eppertunities 
to  experience  the  real  work  world,  a  course  has  been  developed 
t«rmed  "CareerB  Expo«ure".    This  will  allow  seleeied  ntudentg  te 
utilisee  community  resources  In  exploring  careers  that  eerrelate  with 
their  particular  interests  and  aptitudes. 

Credit  and  Length  of  Time 

Basically,  a  student  enrolled  in  Careers  Exposure  will  spend  twe  to 
three  hours  in  structured  activities  in  a  business  or  ageney  within 
the  community.    Students  will  receive  elective  high  school  credit  for 
this  on  the  basis  of  one-half        credit  per  100  hours  on  the  exposure 
station.    A  maximum  of  three  credits  can  be  earned  in  Careers  Exposure 
in  the  high  school  educational  program.    Since  the  major  objective  o 
this  activity  is  to  provide  intensive  exposure  to  a  variety  of  careers, 
the  length  of  time  at  any  one  stat  on  need  not  be  extensive.  The 
time  at  any  single  exposure  station  will  vary  according  to  circumstances 
but  will  not  exceed  30O  hours.    Upon  reaching  that  limit  the  student 
will  be  placed  in  another  exposure  station,  fed  back  into  the  regular 
curriculum  or  the  existing  station  will  be  converted  to  training 
position  subject  to  a  new  contract. 

Grades ,  Participation/Contract 

Students  in  grades  9-12  will  be  eligible  for  Careers  Exposure.  The 
selection  oi  determination  of  students  most  applicable  lor  these 
actiities  will  be  the  responsibility  of  the  counselors.  Counselors, 
through  their  contact  with  the  students,  will  also  be  instrumental  in 
determining  the  particular  career  exposure  most  bonificial  in  each 
case.    Tho  actual  placement  in  business  or  agency  and  the  periodic 
lollow  up  n«cessary  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Career  Consultant  assigned 
to  that  school.    The  consultant  wil  also  be  responsible  for  th 
necessary  paperwork  and  arrangement  of  the  contractual  agreement 
between  school,  student  and  employer.    The  contract  will  contain 
general  stipulations  common  to  all  students  taking  careers  exposure 
as  well  as  a  list  of  the  behavioral  objectives  specifically  applicalbe 
to  each  placement.    These  objectives  will  be  tailored  according  to 
student  needs  and  the  facets  available  in  the  exposure  station. 

School  Day 

For  credit  to  be  awarded  for  Career  Exposure  the  time  spent  on  the 
job  must  be  during  the  normal  school  day.    The  exact  times  being 
dependent  upon  the  students  academic  schedule.    A  maximum  of  three 
hours  per  day  can  be  allotted  for  these  activities  with  a  minimum 
time  allowed  of  two  hours  per  day.    The  Career  Consultant  will  be 
responsible  for  yrad  ng  of  this  activity  basod  upon  employer  reports 
and  counselor  input. 
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Carttrs  Exposurt**  (continued) 


MonttAry  comptnsatlon  !■  not  a  cons Ida rat ion  in  thli  contact.  Bx- 
parlanca  galnad  and  cradlt  awardad  la  conaldarad  aufflclant  ralnforca- 
mant  aa  long  aa  tha  atudant  -  anployar  ralatlonahlp  la  ona  of  axpoaura 

and  not  production. 

Nunbar  of  Studanta 

Tha  aaxlmum  numbar  of  atudanta  to  partlclpata  in  thla  program  will  ba 
thirty  from  aach  of  tha  achoola  containing  high  achool  atudanta  unlaaa 
otharviaa  mandated  by  tha  admlniatration  of  thoaa  achoola. 

Transportation 

Transportation  other  than  that  provided  by  normal  school  bussing  will 
be  the  responsibility  of  the  students  and  their  parents.    A  student 
will  have  to  show  proof  of  adequate  transportation  to  and  from  school 
exposure  station  and  home  before  a  placement  is  made. 


The  parents  of  each  student  participation  in  Careers  Exposure  must 
be  advised  of  the  program  and  its*  obj actives »  and  must  be  in  total 
agreement  with  the  plan  for  their  child.    It  will  be  the  responsibility 
of  the  Career  Consultant  and  the  counselor  to  bring  about  total  aware- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  parents  and  to  insure  their  input  into  the 
program. 


Parents 
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"CAREERS  EXPOSURE"  GUIDELINES  FOR  EMPLOYERS 


To  make  In-school  activiticB  more  relevant  to  students  who  might  other- 
wise dropout  and  to  help  students  who  have  had  few  opportunities  to 
experience  the  real  work  world,  a  course  has  been  developed  termed 
'Careers  Exposure".    This  will  allow  selected  students  to  utilize 
community  resources  in  exploring  careers  that  correlate  with  their 
particular  interests  and  aptitudes. 

The  Careers  Exposure  plan  of  placing  studants  in  a  working  relationship 
with  individuals  or  organizations  is  based  on  the  premise  that  so  exposing 
them  will  ultimately  aid  them  to  choose  a  life  work.    It  is  neither  pro- 
posed nor  held  that  so  exposing  them  will  give  them  training  which  is 
more  than  basic.    Rather,  it  is  advanced  that  such  exposure  to  any  line 
of  work.    It  is  further  proposed  that  an  exposure  station  will  in  no 
way  alter  the  number  of  employees  a  firm  or  agency  may  have. 

Basically,  a  student  enrolled  in  Careers  Exposure  will  spend  two  to  three 
hours  in  structured  activities  in  a  business  or  agency  within  the 
community.    Students  will  receive  elective  high  school  credit  for  this 
on  the  basis  of  one-half  (1/2)  credit  per  100  hours  on  the  exposure 
station.    A  maximum  of  three  credits  can  be  earned  in  this  manner  in  any 
one  school  year  and  a  maximum  of  six  credits  may  be  earned  in  Careers 
Exposure  in  the  high  school  educational  program.    Since  the  major  objec- 
tive of  this  activity  is  to  provide  intensive  exposure  to  a  variety  of 
careers,  the  length  of  time  at  any  one  station  need  not  be  extensive, 
ihe  time  at  any  single  exposure  station  will  vary  according  to  circum- 
stances but  will  not  exceed  300  hours.    Upon  reaching  that  limit  the 
student  will  be  placed  in  another  exposure  station,  fed  back  into  the 
regular  curriculum  or  the  existing  station  will  be  converted  to  a  train- 
ing position  subject  to  a  new  contract. 

A  contract  will  be  drawn  up  between  student,  school  and  employer  for  the 
purpose  of  integrating  the  career  experience  with  the  school  process  and 
to  allow  the  awarding  of  credit.    The  prime  responsibility  of  the 
employer  or  career  exposure  supervisor  is  to  provide  a  work  orientation 
experience  of  as  broad  a  magnitude  as  possible.    An  example  would  be  a 
young  lady  requesting  exposure  to  medical  careers.    A  clinic  administrator 
may  arrange  for  the  girl  to  spend  two  weeks  in  each  of  ten  different 
medical  settings  within  the  clinic.    The  goal  being  to  all<^  the  girl 
;  realistic  picture  of  the  various  jobs  involved  within  the 
medical  profession. 

Since,  under  this  type  of  arrangement,  a  student  will  seldom  be  a 
productive  part  of  a  business,  monetary  compensation  is  at  the  option  of 
thU  employer.    Some  employers  do,  however,  pay  students  a  train*  /age 
for  orientation  type  experiences. 

It  is  with  the  cooperation  of  local  businesses  and  agencies  that  the 
educational  curriculum  can  be  supplemented  and  can  indeed  be  made  meaning- 
ful to  high  school  students.    As  businessmen  have  known  for  a  long  time 
and  as  educators  have  come  to  find,  education  does  not  all  come  from  the 
classroom  but  Is,  in  fact,  very  dependent  upon  community  resources. 
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APPENDIX  D 


CARKLl"  EDCCATfOh  RESOURCES 


CAREER  EXTENSION  CLNI'KR 
SOUND  FTLMSTklPS 

WlfY  WORK  AT  ALL,  GuidaxKe  Associates 

AN  OVERVIEW  OF  TECHNICAX  EDUCATION >  Guidance  Associates 
CARCEPS  IN  MATERIALS  EKCIiSEERING :     THE  AEROSPACE  AGE 
YOUR  FUTTOL  IN  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION 
JOB  OPPORTUNITIES,  Group  I 

CAREERS  7N  NATURAL  RESOURCES,  Vocational  Educational  Productions 
CAREERS  IN  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY,  Vocational  Education  Productions 
CAREERS       CROPS,  Vocational  Education  Productions 
AVIATION:  WHERE  CAREER  OPPORTUNITIES  AJRE  BRIGHT,  U.S.  Office  of 

Education >  National  Aerospace  Education  Council 
TROUBLE  AT  WOPJC,  Guidance  Associates 
LIKING  YOUI^  JOB  MD  YOUR  LIFE,  Guidance  Associates 
A  NEW  LOOK  AT  HOME  ECONOMICS  CAJREERS,  Guidance  Associates 
PREPARING  FOR  THE  WORK  OF  WORK,  Guidance  Associates 


ADVERTISING,  Classrooxri  World  Productions 

AIR  CONDITIONING  AMD  REFRIG, ,  Classroom  World  Productions 

ARCHITECTURE,  Classroom  World  Productions 

BEAUTY  CULTURE,  Classroom  World  Productions 

BROADCASTING,  Classroorai  World  Productions 

COMPUTER,  Classroom  World  Productions 

ENGINEERING  J  Classroom  World  Productions 

FOOD  PRODUCTION,  Classroom  World  Prcductions 

LAW-  Ciassroom  World  Productions 

OCEANCGRAPH'Y,  Classroom  Wor  Ld  Productions 

PHOTOGRAI'HY ;  CJ^^sstocm  World  Productions 

PRINTING  aK'D  ENGPvAVlNG,  Clawsrooin  World  Productions 

RESTAURANT  EUSI^^^:SS,  Classroom  World  Productions 

SELLING,  Claserootn  World  Productions 

TRANSPORTATION,  Classrooc^  World  Productions 


BFA  ''BOOKKEEPING:  OCCUPATIONS  Ai^D  OPPORTUNITIES" 
'•CLERTCAI.  OCCUPATIONS  AND  RfiSPONSIBILm" 

Transparencies  for  Overhead  Projections 
"FATHERS  kOKK" 
"MOTHERS  WORK,  TOO" 


"TRlGGNOhFIRY  IN  OCCUPATIONS",  David  E.  Newton;  J.  Weston  Walch, 

Publisher,  19.>9 

''COireVV^lUS  IN  OrcUPATlONb",  David  E.  Nev^ton;  J.  Weston  Walch, 
Publisher,  J 969 


CASSETTE 


FILMSTRTPS 


POSTERS 
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"PROFESSIONAL  OCCUPATIONS",  James  P.  McGouge;  J.  Weston  Walch, 
Publisher,  1968 

"CAREERS  IN  MUSIC",  Gene  Stanford;  J.  Weston  Walch,  Publisher, 
"OPPORTUNITIES  IN  RETAILING",  Louis  D.  liason;  J.  Weston  Walch, 
Publisher,  1968 

"CAREERS  IN  ART",  William  Reid;  J.  Weston  Walch,  Publisher,  1970 
"ALGEBRA  IN  OCCUPATIONS",  William  P.  Fessenden;  J.  Weston  Walch 
Publisher,  1967 

"ARITHMETIC  IN  OCCUPATION",  David  E.  Newton;  J.  Weston  Walch. 
Publisher,  1968 

"OPPORTUNITIES  IN  SCIENCE",  Clifford  L.  Slyman  and  Carolyn  W. ;  J 

Weston  Walch,  Publisher,  1962 
"CALCULUS  IN  OCCUPATIONS",  David  E.  Newton;  J.  Weston  Walch, 

Publisher,  1968 

"GEOMETRY  IN  OCCUPATIONS",  William  P.  Fessenden;  J.  Weston  Walch 
Publisher,  1968 

"MATHEMATICS  IN  LIFE",  William  R.  Ransom  and  Enid  A.  Kelley; 

J.  Weston  Walch,  Publisher,  1962 
"OPPORTUNITIES  IN  MATHEMATICS",  Enid  A.  Kelley;  J.  Weston  Walch, 

Publisher,  1963 

MISCELLANEOUS  REFERENCE  MATERIAL 

ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  CAREERS  AND  VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE, 

Vol.    I:  Planning  Your  Career 

Vol.  II:  Careers  and  Occupations 
Doubleday  and  Co.,  Inc. 
DICTIONARY  OF  OCCUPATIONAL  TITLES:  1965 

Vol.  I:  Definition  of  Titles    Third  Edition 

Department  of  Labor 
EMPLOYMKiiT  OUTLOOK 

Reprints  from  the  Occupational  Outlook  Handbook  1970-71  Ed. 

U.S.  Department  of  Labor 
OCCUPATION  GUIDANCE:    PLANNING  YOUR  FUTURE 

Vol.  II,  Finney  Company  1966 
OCCUPATIONAL  GUIDANCE:     PLANNING  YOUR  FUTURE 

Vol.  Ill,  Finney  Company  1966 
OCCUPATIONAL  GUIDANCE:     PLANNING  YOUR  FUTURE 

Vol.  IV,  Finney  Company  1966 
OCCUPATIONAL  GUIDANCE:    PLANKING  YOUR  FUTURE 

Vol.  V,  Finney  Company  1967 
OCCUPATIONAL  GUIDANCE:     PLANNING  YOUR  FUTURE 

Vol.  VI,  Finney  Company  1967  ' 
OCCUPATIONAL  GUIDANCE:  PLANNING  YOUR  FUTURE 

Vol.  VII,  Finney  Company  1967 
OCCUPATIONAL  GUIDANCE:     PLANNING  YOUR  FUTURE 

Vol.  VIII,  Finney  Company  1967 
•*JOBS  FOR  THE  70 'S"    U.S.  Department  of  Labor 
70  TIPS  TO  MAKE  TEACHING  EASIER,  James  P.  McGough;  J.  Weston 

Walch,  Publisher,  1971 
EFFI'XTIVE  TEACHING  THROUGH  EFFECTIVE  PLAIINING,  Russell  J.  Call; 

J.  Weston  Walch,  Publisher,  1971 
0  E  K  1970-72  Edition,  OCCUPATIONAL  EXPLORATION  KIT,  S.R.A. 
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FINDING  YOUR  ORBIT,  Designed  to  help  students  analyze  interest, 

abilities  make  realistic  career  choices 

Haldexnan-Hoff  man-Moore-Thomas 

Chronicle  Guidance  Publications,  Inc« 
OCCUPATIONAL  BRIEFS  -  ARTISTIC  AND  MUSICAL 

Chronicle  Guidance  Publications,  Inii. 
OCCUPATIONAL  BRIEFS  -  HEALTH 

Chronicle  Guidance  Publications,  Inc. 
OCCUPATIONAL  BRIEFS  -  OUTDOORS 

Chronicle  Guidance  Publications,  Inc. 
Life  Career  Game    Guidance  Department    Palo  Alto  School  District 
Horizons  Unlimited    American  Medical  Association  1970 
Career  Information:    A  Directory  of  Free  Materials  for  Counselors 

and  Teachers  A*L*  Block    Sextant  Systems,  Inc. 
Focus  on  Self  -  Development  Kit 

Stage  One:  AWARENESS 

SRA  1970  HERE  I  AM   Activity  Books  and  Guides 
WHAT  COULD  I  BE?    Grades  3-6  Teacher's  Manuel  SRA 
A  BOOK  ABOUT  ME    Grades  K-1    Teacher's  Manuel  SRA 
STAY  OUT  FRONT      USE  KANSAS  JOB  GUIDES 

Employment  Security  Division 

Kansas  Department  of  Labor 
WORK  KIT 

Widening  Occupational  Roles  Kits  SRA  1967 
PAC  People  and  Choices 

Career  Folios    Introductory  Kit 
A  Planning  Statement:    Vocational  Education 

Opportunities  for  Alaskans 


CAREER  EDUCATION  RESOURCES 
K-6 


NORDALE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 
BOOKS  -  BIBLIOGRAPHY 

GREAT  SPIRITS,  Cobe,  Albert;  Childrens  Press.  1970 

EL  RANCHO  DE  MUCHACHOS,  Lopez,  Arthur;  Childrens  Press  1970 

'  '°°E\J^rp^?srL'70^^^  ^ose;'Rege„stei„er;^:nrg 

WRITTEN  ON  FILM,  Sagara,  Peter;  Childrens  Press,  1970 
BOOKS    -  SOCIAL  STUDIES 

ABOUT^FRIENDLY^HELPERS  AROUND  TOWN,  Hoffman,  Elaine;  Mel«ont 

WHAT  DOEs'a  CONGRESSMAN  DO?,  Lavine,  David;  Dodd.  Head  1965 
WHAT  DOES  A  SENATOR  DO?,  Lavina,  Daiid;  Dodd,  3967 

M^S^'puf  ^9^  '''''  ""^^  ^ 

AT  THE  BANK,  Rees,  Elinor:  Melmont  Pubs,  1963 
LET'S  GO  TO  A  BANK,  Sootin,  Laura;  Putnan,  1957 

READ  ABOUT  THE  PARKMAN,  Klagsbrun,  Francine;  Watts,  1971 

MEN  AT  WORK  IN  NEW  ENGLAND,  Lent,  Henry  B. ;  Putn«n  1956 

MEN  AT  WORK  IN  THE  GREAT  LAKE  STATES,  Lent    Henry  i  • 

Putnam,  1958  * 

MEN  AT  WORK  IN  THE  MID-ATLANTIC  STATES,  Lent.  Henry  B  • 
Putnam,  1961  '  * 

MEN  AT  WORK  IN  THE  SOUTH,  Lent,  Henry  B.;  Putnam,  1957 
MEN  AT  WORK  ON  THE  WEST  COAST,  Lent,  Hen;y  B.;  pitnai,  1965 

WHAT  DOES  A  PEACE  CORPS  VOLUNTEER  DO?,  Livine,  D;vId;Dodd,  Mead, 

WHAT  DOES  A  SECRET  SERVICE  AGENT  DO?,  Hyde,  Wayne;  Dodd,  Mead  1962 
POLICE;  THE  WORK,  EQUIPMENT  AND  TRAINING  OF  OUk  fInKT,  CoJJy 

C.B.;  Coward-McCann,  1954  ^* 
A  VISIT  TO  THE  FIREHOUSE,  Collier,  James  Lincoln-  Norton  1966 
WHAT  DO  THEY  DO?    POLICEMEN  AND  fJreMEN,  Greene!  CarH^ 

Harper,  1962  * 

"""^  ''SJImo'p''''  "^L'?^  liesl^oyer,  Leonard; 

Beneflc  Press »  1965 

THE  TRUEJOOK^OF  POLICEMEN  AND  FIREMEN,  Miner.  Irene;  Childrens 

ABOUT  THE  PEOPLE  WHO  RUN  YOUR  CITY,  New^vm,  Shirlee  Petkin- 
Melmont  Puts,  1963  ^-etitin, 

LET'S  FIND  OUT  ABOUT  POLICEMEN,  Shapp,  Martha:  Watts  1969 
READ  ABOUT  THE  POLICEMAN,  Slob^dkin!  w;t?8  We" 

^  ^O^C^**'  Barba;a;  PutAam?  me 

SECRET  SERVICE;  HISTORY,  DUTIES  AND  EQUIPMENT,  Colby    C  B  • 
Coward-McCann,  1966 
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FISH  AND  WILDLIFE;  THE  STORY  OF  THE  WORK  OF  THE  U.S.  FISH  AN?) 

WILDLIFE  SERVICE,  Colby,  C.B.;  Coward-McCann ,  1955 
PARK  RANGER;  THE  WORK,  THRILLS,  AND  EQUIPMENT  OF  THE  NATIONAL 

PARK  RANGERS,  Colby,  C.B.;  Coward-McCann ,  1955 
TALL  TIMBER;  THE  WORK,  MACHINES  AND  MEN  OF  THE  U.S.  FOREST 

SERVICE,  Colby,  C.B.;  Coward-McCann,  1955 
WEST  POINT;  CADETS,  TRAINING  AND  EQUIPMENT,  Colby,  C.B.; 

Coward-McCann,  1963 
SOLDIERS  AND  SAILORS;  WHAT  DO  THEY  DO?  Greene,  Carla;  Harper 

andRow,  1963 

WHAT  DOES  A  UN  SOLDIER  DO?,  Plerson,  Sherlelgh,  G.  Dodd,  Mead, 
1965 

JET  PILOT,  Lent,  Henry  B.;  MacMillan,  1958 

JET  PILOT  OVERSEAS,  Lent,  Henry  B.;  MacMillan,  1959 

FROGMAN;  TRAINING,  EQUIPMENT  AND  OPERATION  OF  OUR  NAVY'S  UNDERSEA 

FIGHTERS,  Colby,  C.B.;  Coward-McCann,  195A 
LEATHERNECK;  THE  TRAINING,  WEAPONS  AND  EQUIPMENT  OF  THE  U.S. 

MARINE  CORPS,  Colby,  C.B;;  Coward-McCann,  1957 
LET'S  FIND  OUT  ABOUT  THE  CLINIC,  Froaan,  Robert;  Watts,  1968 
THE  FIRST  BOOK  OF  HOSPITALS,  Coy,  Harold;  Watts,  F.,  1964 
LET'S  GO  TO  THE  HOSPITAL,  Rowland,  Florence  Wlghtman;  Putnam, 

1968 

POLICEMEN  THE  WORLD  OVER,  Torbert,  Floyd  James;  Hasting  House, 
1965 

YOUNG  SCIENTIST  AND  THE  POLICE  DEPARTMENT,  Barr,  George; 

McGraw-Hill,  1967 
LET'S  GO  TO  SCHOOL,  Buchheimer,  Naomi;  Putnam,  1957 
ABOUT  SCHOOL  HELPERS,  Hoffman,  Elaine;  Melmont  Pubs,  1965 
LET'S  TO  TO  A  POST  OFFICE,  Buchheimer,  Naomi;  Putnam,  1964 
AT  THE  POST  OFFICE,  Colonius,  Lillian;  Melmont  Pubs,  1963 
I  KNOW  A  POSTMAN,  Henroid,  Lorraine;  Putnam,  1967 
BEHIND  THE  SCENES  AT  THE  POST  OFFICE,  Lewis,  Alfred;  Dodd, 

Mead,  1965 

THE  TRUE  BOOK  OF  OUR  POST  OFFICE  AND  ITS  HELPERS,  Miner,  Irene; 

Childrens  Press,  1955 
RAILROAD  ENGINEERS  AND  AIRPLANE  PILOTS;  WHAT  DO  THEY  DO?,  Greene, 

Carla;  Harper,  1964 
ABOUT  THE  ENGINEER  OF  A  TRAIN,  Johnson,  Siddie  Joe;  Melmont  Pubs, 

1962,  1959 

LiJT'S  GO  TO  AN  AIRPORT,  Sootin,  Laura;  Putnam,  1957 

I  WANT  TO  BE  A  TAXI  DRIVER,  Baker,  Eugene;  Childrens  Press,  1969 

BOOKS  -  SCIENCE 


THE  WONDERFUL  WORLD  OF  MEDICINE,  Calder,  Ritchie;  Doubleday,  1969 
DOCTORS  AND  WHAT  THEY  DO,  Coy,  Harold;  Watts,  1956 
DOCTORS  AND  NURSES;  WHAT  DO  THEY  DO?,  Greene,  Carla;  Harper,  1963 
MEDICINE  IN  ACTION;  TODAY  AND  TOMORROW,  Hyde,  Margaret  0.; 
McGraw,  1964 

THE  FIRST  BOOK  OF  NURSES,  Elting,  Mary;  Watts,  1951 
STUDENT  NURSE,  Engeman,  Jack;  Lothrop,  1958 

A  VISIT  TO  THE  DENTIST,  Garn,  Bernard  J.;  Grosset  and  Dunlap,  1959 
THE  ENGINEER,  Furnas,  CO.;  Time,  Inc.,  1966 
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THE  WONDERFUL  WORLD  OF  ENGINEERING,  Jackson,  David;  Garden  City 
1960 

RAILROAD  ENGINEERS  AND  AIRPLANE  PILOTS;  WHAT  DO  THEY  DO?  Greene 
Carla;  Harper,  196A  * 
HHAT  DOES  A  JET  PILOT  DO?,  Wells,  Robert;  Mead,  Dodd,  1959 
AT  THE  AIRPORT,  Colonius,  Lillian,  Melmont  Pubs.,  1967 
LET'S  GO  TO  A  GARAGE,  Goodfipaed,  J.;  Putnam,  1957 
WHAT  DOES  AN  ASIkONAUT  DO?,  Well,  Robert;  Dodd,  Mead,  1961 
PERHAPS  I'LL  BE  A  FARMER,  Bathers,  Ray;  Dotton,  1950 
timber:  FARMING  OUR  FORESTS,  Buehr,  Walter,  Morrow,  1960 
WHAT  DOES  A  FOREST  RANGER  DO?,  Hyde,  Wayne;  Dodd,  Mead,  196 A 
WHAT  DOES  A  VETERINARIAN  DO?,  Compton,  Grant;  Dodd,  Mead,  1964 
ANIMAL  DOCTORS;  WHAT  DO  THEY  DO?,  Greene,  Carla;  Harper,  1967 
THE  FIRST  BOOK  OF  SUPERMARKETS,  Bendick,  Jeanne;  Watty,  F.,  1954 
THIS  IS  A  DEPARTMENT  STORE,  Romano,  Louis  G.;  Follett,  1962 
LET'S  GO  TO  A  BAKERY,  Buchheimer,  Naomi;  Putnam,  1956 
AT  THE  BAKERY,  Colonius,  Lillian;  Melmont  Pub.,  1953 


ALASKA:  OTHER  INDUSTRIES,  TRANSPORTATION,  EDUCATION  AND  GOVERNMENT 
ALASKA:  PEOPLE  AND  INDUSTRIES 


FILMSTRIPS 


CUR  LIBRARY 

OUR  FIRE  DEPARTMENT 

POLICEMEN  AND  FIREMAN 

SCHOOLS 

OUR  SCHOOL 

OUR  POST  OFFICE 

MAKING  WORK  EASIER 

MAN  BECOMES  AN  ASTRONOMER 

MEN  WHO  BUILD  HOUSES 


WORKING  IN  OUR  TOWN 
OUR  HEALTH  DEPARTMENT 
OUR  POLICE  DEPARTMENT 
OUR  JOB  IN  SCHOOL 
PART  OF  THE  TEAM 
THE  DOCTOR 

AIRPORTS  ANT  AIRPLANES 
WE  BUILT  NliW  HOUSES 
OUR  PARKS  AND  PLAYGROUNDS 
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CAREER  EDUCATION  RESOURCES 
K-6 


JOY  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 


BOOKS  -  BIBLIOGRAPHY 

GREAT  SPIRIT,  Cobe,  Albert;  Chlldrens  Press.,  1970 

EL  RANCHO  DE  MACHACHOS,  Lopez,  Arthur;  Chlldrens  Press,  1970 

A  FOOT  IN  TWO  WORLDS,  Martinez,  Jose;  Chlldrens  Press,  1970 

MARIA  MITCHELL,  STARGAZER,  Wllkle,  KatherW  E.;  Garrard,  1966 

I  REACHED  FOR  THE  SKY,  Petterson;  Betty;  Chlldrens  Press,  1970 

WRITTEN  ON  FILM,  Sagara,  Peter;  Chlldrens  Press,  1970 

It:  THE  FACE  cr  THE  SUN,  Stovall,  Enunett;  Chlldrens  Press,  1970 

BOOKS  -  SOCIAL  STUDIES 


WHAT  DOES  A  PEACE  CORP  VOLUNTEER  DO?,  Lavlne,  David;  Dodd,  1964 
WHAT  DOES  A  CONGRESSMAN  DO?,  Lavlne,  David:  Dodd,  19o- 
WHAT  A  UNITED  STATES  SENATOR  DOES,  Hoopes,  Roy,  John  Day,  1970 
WHAT  DOES  A  SENATOR  DO?,  Lavlne,  David;  Dodd,  1967 
LEARNING  ABOUT  WHY  WE  MUST  CHOOSE,  Maher,  John  Edward;  Watts 
1970 

READ  ABOUT  THE  PARKMAN,  Klagsbrun,  Francine;  Watts,  1971 
THE  SEA  FARMER,  Waters,  John  F.;  Hastings  House,  1970 
MEN  AT  WORK  IN  NEW  ENGLAND,  Lent,  Henry  B.;  Putnam,  1967 
MEN  AT  WORK  IN  ALASKA,  Smith  Frances  C;  Putnam,  1967 
Wft»T  DOES  A  UN  SOLDIER  DO?,  Plerson,  Sherlelgh  G.;  Dodd,  1965 
THE  STORY  OF  THE  SECRET  POLICE,  Kuhn,  Ferdinand;  Random,  1957 
A  VISIT  TO  THE  FIREHOUSE,  Collier,  James  Lincoln;  Norton,  1966 
WHAT  DO  THEY  DO?    POLICEMEN  AND  FIREMEN,  Greene,  Carla;  Harper 
1962 

READ  ABOUT  THE  POLICEMEN,  Slobodkln,  Louis;  Watts,  1966 
SECRET  SERVICE;  HISTORY,  DUTIES,  AND  EQUIPMENT,  Colby,  C  B.- 
McCann,  1966 

SOLDIERS  AND  SAILORS:  WHAT  DO  THEY  DO?,  Greene,  Carla;  Harper 
1963 

YOUNG  SCIENTIST  AND  THE  POLICE  DEPARTMENT,  Barr,  George- 

McGraw-Hill,  1964  ' 
PATHFINDERS,  U.S.A.:  YOUR  CAREER  ON  LAND,  SEA  AND  AIR,  Neal,  hurry 

Edward;  Messner,  1957 
UNUSUAL  CAREERS,  Nunzer,  Martha  E.;  Knopf,  1962 
I  KNOW  A  POSTMAN,  Henriod,  Lorraine;  Putnam,  1967 
BEHIND  THE  SCENES  AT  THE  POST  OFFICE,  Lewis,  Alfred;  Dodd,  1965 
READ  ABOUT  THE  POSTMAN,  Slobodkln,  Louis;  Watts,  1966 
RAILROAD  ENGINEERS  AND  AIRPLANE  PILOTS;  WHAT  DO  THEY  DO?,  Greene, 

Carla;  Harper,  1964 
LET'S  GO  TO  AN  AIRPORT,  Sootin,  Laura;  Putnam,  1957 
TRUCK  DRIVERS,  WHAT  DO  THEY  DO?,  Greene,  Carla;  Harper,  1967 
READ  ABOUT  THE  BUSMAN,  Slobodkln,  Louis;  Watts,  1967 
I  WANT  TO  BE  A  TAXI  DRIVER,  Baker,  Eugene;  Chlldrens  Press. 

1969 
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LJOKS  -  SCIENCE 


DOCTORS  AND  NURSES;  WHAT  DO  THEY  DO?.  Greene.  Carla;  Harper.  1963 
DOCTORS'  TOOLS.  Lerner.  Marqueite;  Lemer.  1960 
FIRST  BOOK  OF  FIREMEN.  Brewster.  Benjasiin;  Watts.  1951 
SMOKEJUMPERS  AND  FIRE  DIVERS.  Shannon.  Terry;  Golden  Gate  Jr. 
Books.  1969 

YOUNG  SCIENTIST  AND  THE  DOCTOR.  Barr.  George;  McGraw-Hill.  1969 

YOUNG  SCIENTIST  AND  THE  DENTIST.  Barr.  George;  McGraw-Hill.  1970 

I  WANT  TO  BE  A  DENTIST.  Greene.  Carla;  Chlldrens  Press.  I960 

DENTISTS'  TOOLS.  Lapp.  Carolyn;  Lemer.  1961 

THE  ENGINEER.  Furnas.  C.C.;  Time.  Inc..  1966 

LET'S  GO  TO  AN  ATOMIC  ENERGY  TOWN.  Polking.  Kirk;  Putnam.  1968 

LET'S  FIND  OUT  ABOUT  TOOLS.  Wlesenthal.  Eleanor;  Watts.  1969 

I  WANT  TO  BE  A  ROAD-BUILDER.  Greene.  Carla;  Chlldrens  Press.  1958 

YQUNG  SCIENTIST  AND  THE  FIRE  DEPARTMENT.  Barr.  George; 

•  ',  McGraw-Hill  1966 
SKYBLAZERS;  YOUR  CAREER  IN  AVIATION.  Neal.  Harry  Edward; 

Messner.  1958 
THIS  IS  AN  AIRPORT.  Bagwell.  Richard;  Follett.  1967 
WHAT  DOES  AN  ASTRONAUT  DO?.  Wells.  Robert;  Dodd.  1961 
ANIMAL  DOCTORS;  WHAT  DO  THEY  DO?.  Greene.  Carla;  Harper.  1967 
THE  FIRST  BOOK  OF  SUPERMARKETS.  Bendlck.  Jeanne;  Watts.  1954 
THIS  IS  A  DEPARTMENT  STORE.  Romano.  Louis  G.;  Follett.  1962 
THE  MAGIC  OF  PAPER.  Buehr.  Walter;  Morrow,  1966 
THE  SHOEMAKERS.  Fisher,  Leonard  Everett;  Watts.  1967 
THE  FIRST  BOOK  OF  SHOES.  Streatfield.  Noel;  Watts.  1967 
LET'S  GO  TO  A  CLOTHING  FACTORY.  Lazarus.  Harry;  Putnam.  1961 

FILMSTRIPS 

AIRPORTS  AND  AIRPLANES 
OUR  POST  OFFICE 
SCHOOLS 

POLICEMEN  AND  FIREMEN 
MY  FATHER  IS  A  POLICEMAN 
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CAREER  EDUCATION  RESOURCES 
K-6 


HUNTER  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 
BOOKS  -  BIBLIOGRAPHY 


GREAT  SPIRIT,  Cobe,  Albert;  Chlldrens  Press,  1970 
EL  RANCHO  DE  MUCHACHOS,  Lopez,  Arthur;  Chlldrens  Press  1970 
I  REACH  FOR  THE  SKY,  Patterson,  Betty;  Chlldrens  Press,  1970 
IN  THE  FACE  OF  THE  SUN,  Stovall,  Enuaett;  Chi?.drens  Press,  1970 

BOOKS  -  SOCIAL  STUDIES 

WHAT  A  UNITED  STATES  SENATOR  DOES,  Hoopes,  Roy;  John  Day  1970 
WHAT  DOES  A  SENATOR  DO?,  Lavine,  David;  Dodd,  1967 
LEARNING  ABOUT  WHY  WE  MUST  CHOOSE,  Maher,  John  Edward.  Watts 
1970 

AT  THE  BANK,  Rees,  Elinor;  Melmont  Pub.,  Inc.,  1959 
LET'S  GO  TO  A  BANK,  Sootin,  Uura;  Putnam,  1957 
READ  ABOUT  THE  PARKMAN,  Klagsbrun,  Frandne;  Watts,  1971 
CONSERVATIONISTS  AND  WHAT  THEY  DO,  Harrison,  C;  Watts,  1963 
MEN  AT  WORK  IN  NEW  ENGLAND,  Lent,  Henry  B.;  Putnam.  1956 
MEN  AT  WORK  IN  ALASKA,  Smith,  Frances;  Putnam,  1967 
LET'S  GO  TO  A  COURT,  McCarthy,  Agnes;  Putnam,  1961 
LET'S  CO  TO  THE  SUPREME  COURT,  Rosenfield,  Bernard;  Putnam,  1960 
LET  S  GO  TO  A  SANITATION  DEPARTMENT,  Cochrane,  Joanna;  Putnam, 
1958 

WHAT  DO  THEY  DO?    POLICEMEN  AND  FIREMEN,  Greene  Carla- 
Harper,  1962 

THE  TRUE  BOOK  OF  POLICEMEN  AND  FIREMEN,  Miner,  Irene;  Chlldrens 
Press,  195A 

ABOUT  THE  PEOPLE  WHO  RUN  YOUR  CITY,  Newman,  Shirlee  Pttkin- 
Melmont  Pubs.,  1963  * 
LET'S  GO  TO  A  CITY  HALL,  Wolfe,  Louis;  Putnam,  1958 
SOLDIERS  AND  SAILORS;  WHAT  DO  THEY  DO?,  Greene,  Carla;  Harper 
and  Row,  1963 

LET'S  TO  TO  A  ROCKET  BASE,  Chester,  Michael;  Putnam,  1961 
PARATROOPER,  Bradler,  Col.  Francis  and  Lt.  Col.  Glen  Wood;  Shack 
Pole,  1967 

LET'S  FIND  OUT  ABOUT  THE  CLINIC,  Froman,  Robert;  Watts.  1968 
LET'S  GO  TO  A  HOSPITAL.  Rowland.  Florence;  Putnam.  1959 
LET'S  GO  TO  A  POLICE  STATION.  Sootin.  Laura;  Putnam  1957 
YOUNG  SCIENTIST  AND  THE  POLICE  DEPARTMENT.  Barr.  Georee- 

McGraw-Hill,  1967  .  ^    k  , 

VAAl  DOES  A  FOREST  RANGER  DO?.  Hyde.  Wayne;  Dodd.  1964 
ABOUT  HELPERS  WHO  WORK  AT  NIGHT.  Hoffman.  Elaine;  Melmont 

Pubs..  1963 

FATHERS  AT  WORK.  Radlauer.  Ruth  Shaw;  Melmont  Pubs..  1958 
WOMEN  AT  WORK,  Radlauer.  Ruth  Shaw;  Melmont  Pubs.  1959 
PRINTMAKING  ACTIVITIES  FOR  THE  CLASSROOM,  Pattemore    Arnel  W  • 
Javid  Pubs . .  1966  *  * 
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LET'S  LOOK  UNDER  THE  CITY,  Schneider,  Herman;  Scott,  W.R.,  1954 
RAILROAD  ENGINEERS  AND  AIRPLANE  PILOTS;  WHAT  DO  THEY  DO,  Greene 

Carla;  Harper  and  Row,  1964 
LET'S  GO  TO  A  POST  OFFICE,  Buchhelmer,  Naomi;  Putnan,  1964 
I  KNOW  A  POSlMAIi,  Henrlod,  Lorraine;  Putnam,  1967 
THE  TRUE  BOOK  OF  OUR  POST  OFFICE  AND  ITS  HELPERS,  Miner,  0. 

Irene;  Chlldrens  Press,  1955 
BEHIND  THE  SCENES  AT  THE  POST  OFFICE,  Lewis,  Alfred; 

Dodd,  1965 

ABOUT  THE  ENGINEER  OF  A  TRAIN,  Johnson,  Slddle  Joe; 

•   Melmont  Pubs.,  1959 
ABOUT  THE  CAPTAIN  OF  A  SHIP,  Chase,  Halle;  Melmont,  1959 
LET'S  GO  TO  A  HARBOR,  Hammond,  Diana;  Putnam,  1939 
LET'S  GO  TO  AN  AIRPORT,  Sootln,  Laura;  Putnam,  1957 
I  WANT  TO  BE  A  TAXI  DRIVER,  Baker,  Eugene;  Chlldrens  Press. 
1969 

TRUCK  DRIVERS,  WHAT  DO  THEY  DO?.  Greene,  Carla;  Harper,  1967 
ABOUT  THE  DRIVER  OF  A  BUS,  Philips,  Eleanor;  Melmont  Pubs.,  1959 
LET'S  GO  TO  A  TRUCK  TERMINAL,  Talmadge,  Marian;  Putnam,  1964 

BOOKS  -  SCIENCE 

DOCTORS  AiJD  NURSES;  WHAT  DO  THEY  DO?,  Greene,  Carla;  Harper,  1963 
I  WANT  TO  BE  A  DOCTOR,  Greene,  Carla;  Chlldrens  Press,  1958 
MEDICINE  IN  ACTION;  TODAY  AND  TOMORROW,  Hyde,  Margaret  0.- 

McGraw-Hill,  1964 
THE  FIRST  BOOK  OF  NURSES,  Eltlng,  Mary;  Watts,  F.,  1951 
ABOUT  MISS  SUE,  THE  NURSE,  Thompson,  Frances  B.;  Melmont,  1961 
LET'S  GO  TO  A  FIRE  HOUSE,  Buchhelmer,  Naomi;  Putnam,  1956 
SMOKEJUMPERS  AND  FIRE  DIVERS;  FIREFIGHTING  OF  FORESTS  AND  HAkBORS, 

Shannon,  Terry;  Golden  Gate  Jr.  Bks.,  1969 
ABOUT  JERRY  AND  JIMMY  AND  THE  PHARMACIST,  Thompson,  Frances  B. ; 

Melmont,  1964 

YOUNG  SCIENTIST  AND  THE  DOCTOR,  Barr,  George;  McGraw-Hill,  1969 
YOUNG  SCIENTIST  AND  THE  DENTIST,  Barr,  George;  McGraw-Hill,  1970 
LET*S  GO  TO  A  DENTIST,  Buchhelmer,  Naomi;  Putnam,  1959 
THE  ENGINEER,  Furnas,  C.C.;  Time,  Inc.,  1966 
I  WANT  TO  BE  A  MECHANIC,  Greene,  Carla;  Chlldrens  Press,  1959 
LET'S  GO  TO  A  TELEVISION  STATION,  Buchhelmer,  Naomi;  Putnam 
1958 

MASERS  AND  LASERS,  Klein,  H.  Arthur;  Llpplncott,  1963 
LET'S  GO  TO  THE  TELEPHONE  COMPANY,  Buchhelmer,  Naomi;  Putnam 
1958 

LET' SCO  TO  AN  ATOMIC  ENERGY  TOWN,  Polking,  Kirk;  Putnam,  1968 
LET'S  GO  TO  A  FREIGHT  YARD,  Rosenfield,  Bernard;  Putnam,  1958 
THIS  IS  AN  AIRPORT,  Bagwell,  Richard;  Follett,  1967 
AT  THE  AIRPORT,  Colonlus,  Lillian;  Melmont  Pubs.,  Inc.,  1953 
IF  I  DROVE  A  TRUCK,  Young,  Mlrlum;  Lothrop,  1967 
TRUCK  DRIVERS;    WHAT  DO  THEY  DO?.  Greene,  Carla;  Harper  and  Row. 
1967 

LET'S  GO  TO  A  GARAGE,  Goodspeed,  J.M.;  G.P.  Putnam's  Suns,  1957 
FARM  HELPERS,  Pay ton,  Evelyn;  Melmont  Pubs.,  1958 
ABOUT  FORESTERS,  Dobrin,  Norma;  Melmont  Pubs.,  1962 
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ANIMAL  DOCTORS,  WHAT  DO  THEY  DO?,  Greene,  Carla;  Harper,  1967 

AT  THE  PET  HOSPITAL,  Heffelfinger,  Jane;  Melmont  Pubs.,  Inc.,  1964 

THE  SEA  FARMER,  Waters,  John  F. ;  Hastings,  1970 

LET'S  GO  TO  THE  SUPERMARKET,  Goodspeed,  J.;  Putnam,  1958 

THIS  IS  A  DEPARTMENT  STORE,  Romano,  Louis  G.;  Follett,  1962 

LET'S  GO  TO  THE  BAKERY,  Buchheioer,  Naomi;  Putnam,  1956 

AT  THE  BAKERY,  Colonius,  Lillian;  Melmont,  1956 

LET'S  GO  TO  A  STEEL  MILL,  Green,  Erma;  Putnam,  1961 

THE  FIRST  BOOK  OF  SHOES,  Streatfield,  Noel;  Watts,  1967 

LET'S  GO  TO  A  CLOTHING  FACTORY,  Lazarus,  Harry;  Putnam,  1961 

FILMSTRIPS 

GAS  STATION  ATTENDANT,  THE    (33  Frames  -  color) 

JOB  INTERVIEW,  THE    (31  frames  -  color) 

NURSES  AID,  THE    (33  frames  -  color) 

SCHOOL  CAFETERIA  WORKER,  THE    (36  frames  -  color) 

STOCKER  IN  A  SUPERMARKET    (33  frames  -  color) 

THE  VARIETY  STORE    (34  frames  -  color) 

THE  WAITRESS    (34  frames  -  color) 

OUR  JOB  IN  SCHOOL    (48  frames  -  color) 

SCHOOL  HELPERS    (48  frames  -  color) 

LET'S  VISIT  THE  DENTIST    (41  frames  -  color) 

ALASKA  -  COMMERCE  AND  INDUSTRY    (46  frames  -  color) 
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CAREER  EDUCATION  RESOURCES 
K-6 


UNIVERSITY  PARK  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

BOOKS  -  BIBLIOGRAPHY 

GREAT  SPIRIT,  Cobe,  Albert;  Childrens  Press,  1970 

EL  RANCHO  DE  MUCHACHOS,  Lopez,  Arthur;  Childrens  Press,  1970 

A  FOOT  IN  TWO  WORLDS,  Martlnex,  Jose;  Childrens  Press,  1970 

I  REACH  FOR  THE  SKY,  Patterson,  Betty;  Childrens  Press,  1970 

WRITTEN  ON  FILM,  Sagara,  Peter;  Childrens  Press,  1970 

IN  THE  FACE  OF  THE  SUN,  Stovall,  Ennnett;  Childrens  Press,  1970 

BOOKS  -  SOCIAL  STUDIES 

WHAT  DOES  A  PEACE  CORP  VOLUNTEER  DO?,  Lavlne,  David;  Dodd  1964 
WHAT  A  UNITED  STATES  SENATOR  DOES,  Hoopes,  Roy;  John  Day,  1970 
WHAT  DOES  A  CONGRESSMAN  DO?,  Lavlne,  David;  Dood,  1965 
WHAT  DOES  A  SENATOR  DO?,  Lavine,  David;  Dodd,  1967 
LET'S  GO  TO  A  BANK,  Sootln,  Laura;  Putnam,  1957 
MEN  AT  WORK  IN  NEW  ENGLAND,  Lent,  Henry  B.;  Putnam,  1956 
MEN  AT  WORK  IN  THE  GREAT  LAKES  STATES,  Lent,  Henry  Belles,  Putnam, 
X938 

MEN  AT  WORK  IK  THE  MID-ATLANTIC  STATES,  Lent,  Henry  B. ;  Putnam.  1961 
MEN  AT  WORK  IK  THE  SOUTH,  Lent,  Henry  B.;  Putnam,  1957  ' 
MEN  AT  WORK  ON  THE  WEST  COAST,  Lent,  Henry  B.;  Putnam,  1959 
MEN  AT  WORK  IN  HAWAII,  Rubicam,  Harry  C;  Putnam,  I960 
MEN  AT  WORK  IN  THE  GREAT  PLAINS  STATES,  Rubicam,  Harry  C  • 
Putnam,  1961 

MEN  AT  WORK  IN  THE  MOUNTAIN  STATES,  Rubican,  Harry  C;  Putnam,  1960 

WHAT  DOES  A  UN  SOLDIER  DO?,  Pierson,  Sherleigh  G.;  Dodd,  1965 

A  VISIT  TO  THE  FIREHOUSE,  Collier,  James  L.;  No.jon,  1966 

I  WANT  TO  BE  A  POLICEMAN,  Greene,  Carla;  Childrens  Press,  1958 

TRUE  BOOK  OF  POLICEMEN  AND  FIREMEN,  Miner,  0.;  Childrens  Press 

1954  * 
READ  ABOUT  THE  POLICEMAN,  Slobodkin,  Louis;  Watr«;,  1966 
LET'S  FIND  OUT  ABOUT  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  Whitney 

David  C;  Watts,  F,  1968  * 
SECRET  SERVICE:  HISTORY,  DUTIES  AND  EQUIPMENT,  Colby,  C.B.; 

Coward-McCann,  1966 
TALL  TIMBER:  THE  WORK,  MACHINES  AND  MEN  OF  THE  U.S.  FOREST  SERVICE, 

Colby,  Carroll  B.;  Covard-McCann ,  1955 
SOLDIERS  AND  SAILORS:  WH.vT  DO  THEY  DO?,  Greene,  Carla;  Harper  &  Row. 

1963 

LET'S  FIND  OUT  ABOUT  THE  CLINIC,  Froman,  Robert;  Watts  1968 

LET'S  GO  ro  A  HOSPITAL,  Hammond,  Diana;  Putnam,  1959 

LET'S  GO  TO  A  HOSPITAL,  Rowland,  Florence  W.;  Putnam,  1968 

I  KNOW  A  POLICEMAN,  Williams,  Barbara;  Putnam,  1966 

NIGHT  PEOPLE,  Colby,  C;  Coward-McCann,  1961 

COLLEGE:  THE  LIFE  OF  A  STUDENT,  Engenam,  Jack;  Lothrop,  1959 

RAILROAD  ENGINEERS  AND  AIRPLANE  PILOTS:  WHAT  DO  THEY  DO?,  Greene, 

Carla;  Harper,  1964 
I  KNOW  A  POSTMAN,  Henriod  Lorraine;  Putnam,  1967 
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TRUE  BOOK  OF  OUR  POST  OFFICE  AND  ITS  HELPERS,  Miner,  0.; 

Chlldrens  Press,  1955 
READ  ABOUT  THE  POSTMAN,  Slobodkfn,  Louis;  Watts,  1966 
LEtS  GO  TO  A  HARBOR,  Hanunond,  Diana;  Putnam,  1959 
LET'S  GO  TO  AN  AIRPORT,  Sootln,  Laura;  Putnam,  1957 
I  WANT  TO  BE  A  TAXI  DRIVER,  Baker,  Eugene;  Chlldrens  Press 
READ  ABOUT  THE  BUSMAN,  Slobodkln,  Louis;  Watts,  1967 
LET'S  GO  TO  A  TRUCK  TERMINAL,  Talmadge,  Marian;  Putnam,  1964 
DOCTORS  AND  NURSES:  \,TiAT  DO  THEY  DO?,  Greene,  Carla;  Harper,  1963 

BOOKS  -  SCIENCE 

I  WANT  TO  BE  A  DOCTOR,  Greene,  Carla;  Chlldrens  Press,  1958 
DOCTORS'  TOOLS,  Lerner,  Marguerite  Rush;  Lemer,  I960 
DENTISTS'  TOOLS,  Lapp,  Carolyn,  Lerner,  1961 

THE  FIRST  BOOK  OF  FIREMEN,  Brewster,  Benjamin;  Watts,  F.,  1951 

LET'S  GO  TO  A  FIRE  HOUSE,  Buchhelmer,  Naomi;  Putnam,  1956 

SMOKi.  EATERS:  TRUCKS,  TRAINING,  AND  TOOLS  OF  THE  NATION'S  FIREMEN, 

Colby,  Carroll  B.;  Coward-McCann,  1954 
SMOKUUMPERS  AND  FIRE  DIVERS;  FIREFIGHTERS  OF  FORESTS  AND  HARBORS, 

Shannon,  Terry;  Golden  Gate  Jr.  Bks.,  1969 
YOUN'J  SCIENTIST  AND  THE  DOCTOR,  Barr,  George;  McGraw-Hill,  1969 
YOUNl  SCIENTIST  AND  THE  DENTIST,  Barr,  George;  McGraw-Hill  1969 
LET'S  GO  TO  A  DENTIST,  Buchheimer,  Naomi;  Putnam,  1059 
DISEASE  DETECTIVES;  YOUR  CAREER  IN  MEDICAL  RESEARCH,  Neal,  Harry 

Edward;  Messner,  1959 
THE  ENGINEER,  Furnas,  C.C.;  Time  Inc.,  1966 

YOUNG  SCIENTIST  AND  THE  FIRE  DEPARTI4ENT,  Barr,  George;  McGraw,  1966 

I  WANT  TO  BE  A  PILOT,  Greene,  Carla;  Chlldrens  Press,  1957 

LET'S  GO  TO  AN  AUTOMOBILE  FACTORY,  Butler,  Roger;  Putnam,  1961 

LET'S    GO  TO  A  GARAGE,  Goodspeed,  J.;  Putnam,  1957 

I  V\NT  TO  BE  A  TRUCK  DRIVER,  Greene,  Carla;  Chlldrens  Press.  1958 

WHAT  DOES  AN  ASTRONAUT  DO?,  Wells,  Robert;  Dodd,  1961 

I  WANT  TO  BE  A  FARMER,  Greene,  Carla;  Chlldrens  Press  1959 

THE  FIRST  BOOK  OF  LUMBERING,  Rich,  Louise  Dickinson;  Watts,  1967 

LET'S  GO  TO  AN  OIL  REFINERY,  Butler,  Roger;  Putnam,  1961 

LET'S  GO  TO  A  STEEL  MILL,  Greene,  Erma;  Putnam,  1961 

FILMSTRIPS 

AIRPORTS  AND  AIRPLANES    (30  frames  -  color) 
OUR  POST  OFFICE    (30  frames  -  color) 
SCHOOLS    (30  frames  -  color) 
POLICEMEN  AND  FIREMEN    (30  frames  -  color) 
JANET  VISITS  A  DAIRY  FARM    (31  frames  -  color) 
OUR  SCHOOL  HELPERS     (37  frames  -  color) 
SCHOOL  HELPERS    (48  frames  -  color) 

ASSEMBLY  LINES  AND  MERCHANDISING    (50  frames  -  color) 
MACHINES  REPLACE  PEOPLE    (24  frames  -  color) 
MILKING    (47  frames  -  color) 
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CAREER  EDUCATION  RESOURCES 
K-6 


PENAL I  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

BOOKS  -  BIBLIOGRAPHY 

GREAT  SPIRIT,  Cobe,  Albert;  Chlldrens  Press,  1970 

EL  RANCHO  DE  MUCHACHOS,  Lopez,  Arthur;  Chlldrens  Press,  1970 

WRITTEN  ON  FILM,  Sagara,  Peter;  Chlldrens  Press,  1970 

IN  THE  FACE  OF  THE  SUN,  Stovall,  Eiranett;  Chlldrens  Press,  1970 

BOOKS  -  SOCIAL  STUDIES 

A  FOOT  IN  TWO  WORLDS,  Martinez,  Jose;  Regenstelner ,  1970 
WHAT  DOES  A  CONGRESSMAN  DO?,  Lavlne,  David;  Dodd,  1965 
WHAT  DOES  A  SENATOR  DO?,  Lavlne,  David;  Dodd,  1967 
MORE  FRIENDLY  HELPERS,  Hoffman,  Elaine;  Melmont,  1954 
OUR  FRIENDLY  HELPERS,  Hoffman,  Elaine;  Melmont,  1954 
CONSERVATIONISTS  AND  WHAT  THEY  DO,  Harrison,  D.  William; 
Watts,  1963 

READ  ABOUT  THE  POLICEMAN,  Klagsbrun,  Francln^ 

MEN  AT  WORK  IN  THE  GREAT  LAKES  STATES,  Lent,  Henry  Bolles;  Putnam. 
1958 

MEN  AT  WORK  IN  NEW  ENGLAND,  Lent,  Henry  Bolles,  Putnam,  1967 
MEN  AT  WORK  IN  THE  SOUTH,  Lent,  Henry  Bolles;  Putnam,  1967 
MEN  AT  WORK  ON  THE  WEST  COAST,  Lent,  Henry  Bolles,  Putnam,  1959 
WHAT  DOES  A  PEACE  CORPS  VOLUNTEER  DO?,  Lavlne,  David;  Dodd,  1964 
WHAT  DOES  A  SECRET  SERVICE  AGENT  DO?,  Hyde,  Wayne;  Dodd,  1962 
WHAT  DO  THEY  DO?  POLICEMEN  AND  FIREMEN,  Greene,  Carla;  Harper 

&  Row,  1962 
FIREMEN,  Heffleflnger,  Jane;  Melmont,  1964 
PETER'S  POLICEMAN,  Lattln,  Anne;  Follett,  1958 
TRUE  BOOK  OF  POLICEMEN  AND  FIREMEN,  Miner,  Irene;  Chlldrens 

Press,  1954 

ABOUT  THE  PEOPLE  WHO  RUN  YOUR  CITY,  Nevman,  Shlrlee  Petkln; 

Melmont,  1963 
LET'S  GO  TO  A  CITY  HALL,  Wolfe,  Louis;  Putnam,  1958 
SOLDIERS  AND  SAILORS:  WHAT  DO  THEY  DO?  Greene,  Carla;  Har-Row  1963 
OPPORTUNITIES  IN  TEACHING  CAREERS,  Fine,  Benjamin;  Universal,  1963 
I  WANT  TO  BE  A  TEACHER,  Greene,  Carla;  Chlldrens  Press,  1961 
SO  YOU'RE  GOING  TO  BE  A  TEACHER,  Fllbln,  Robert  L. ;  Barron,  1967 
SCHOOL  HELPERS,  Hoffman,  Elaine;  Melmont,  1955 
ABOUT  HELPERS  WHO  WORK  AT  NIGP-,  Hoffman,  Elaine;  Melmont,  196*3 
FATHERS  AT  WORK,  Radlauer,  Ruc,  Shaw;  Melmont,  1958 
THE  PEDDLERS,  Fisher,  Leonard  Everett;  Watts,  1968 
I  WANT  TO  BE  A  POSTMAN,  Greene,  Carla';  Chlldrens  Press,  1961 
I  KNOW  A  POSTMAN,  Kenrlod,  Lorra-'.ne;  Putnam,  1967 
POSTMEN,  Hastings,  Evelyn  Belmont;  Melmont,  1967 
TRUE  BOOK  OF  OUR  POST  OFFICE  AND  ITS  HELPERS,  Miner,  Opal  Irene 

Servey;  Chlldrens  Frees,  1955 
I  WANT  TO  BE  A  TAXI  DRIVER,  Baker,  Eugene;  Chlldrens  Press,  1969 
TRUCK  DRIVERS,  WHAT  ^0  THEY  DO?,  Greene,  Carla;  Harrow,  1967 
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ABOUT  T»:E  driver  of  a  bus,  Philips,  Eleanor;  Melmont,  1959 
BOOKS  -  SCIENCE 

DOCTORS  AND  NURSES:    WHAT  DO  THEY  DO?,  Greene,  Carla;  Har-Row,  1961 
I  WANT  TO  BE  A  DOCTOR,  Greene,  Carla;  Childrens  Press,  1961 
MEDICINE  IN  ACTION:    TODAY  &  TOMORROW,  Hyde,  Margaret  0.;  McGraw 
1964 

THE  CHALLENGE  OF  MEDICINE,  Kitay,  William;  Holt,  1963 
THE  STORY  OF  NURSING,  Dodge,  Bertha  S.;  Little,  Brown  and  Co., 
1954 

I  WANT  TO  BE  A  NURSE,  Greene,  Carla;  Childrens  Press,  1961 
FIRST  BOOK  OF  FIREMEN,  Brewster,  Benjamin;  Watts,  1951 
SMOKEJUMPERS  AND  FIRE  DIVERS:  FIREFIGHTERS  OF  FOREST  AND  HARBORS, 

Shannon,  Terry;  Golden  Gate  Jr.  Bks.,  1969 
ABOUT  JERRY  AND  JIMMY  AND  THE  PHARMACIST,  Thompson,  Frances  B.; 

Melmont,  1964 
THE  ENGINEER,  Furnas,  C.C.;  Time,  1966 
THE  WORLD  OF  ENGINEERING,  Ross,  Frank; 
MASERS  AND  LASERS,  Klein,  H.  Arthur;  Lippincott,  1963 
I  WANT  TO  BE  A  SHIP  CAPTAIN,  Greene,  Carla:  Childrens  Press,  1962 
RAILROAD  ENGINEERS  &  AIRPLANE  PILOTS;  WHAl  JO  THEY  DO?,  Greene, 

Carla;  Har-Row,  19o4 
I  WANT  TO  BE  A  PILOT,  Greene,  Carla;  Childrens  Press,  1969 
ABOUT  MISSILES  AND  MEN,  Radlauer,  Edward 
ABOUT  THE  PILOT  OF  A  PLANE,  Chace,  Haile;  Melmont,  1959 
A  BOOK  OF  ASTRONAUTS  FOR  YOU,  Branley,  Franklyn  M. ;  Crowell,  1963 
I  WANT  TO  BE  A  SPACE  PILOT,  Greene,  Carla;  Childrens  Press,  1961 
WHAT  DOES  AN  ASTRONAUT  DO?,  Wells,  Robert 
FARM  HELPERS,  Payton,  Evelyn;  Melmont,  1958 
ABOUT  FORESTERS,  Dobrin,  Norma;  Melmont,  1963 
WHAT  DOES  A  FOREST  RANGER  DO-,  Hyde,  V7ayne;  Dodd,  1964 
THE  DAIRY,  Hastings,  Evelyn  Belmone;  Melmont,  1968 
I  WANT  TO  BE  A  HOMMUCER,  Greene,  Carla;  Childrens  Precs,  1961 
SO  YOU  WANT  TO  BE  A  NURSE,  Nourse,  Alan  E.;  Har-Row,  1961 
I  WANT  TO  BE  A  STOREKEEPER,  Greene,  Carla;  Children  Press,  1962 

FILMSTRIPS 

HELPING  MOTHER    (46  frames  -  color) 

STICKING  TO  YOUR  JOB    (47  frames  -  color) 

TRY,  TRY  AGAIN  -  PERSERVERANCE    (33  frames  -  color) 

WORKING  TOGETHER  IN  A  NEIGHBORHOOD    (27  frames  -  color) 

MY  FATHER  IS  A  BUS  DItlVER    (49  frames  -  color) 

MY  FATHER  IS  A  FIREMAN    (57  frames  -  color) 

MY  FATHER  IS  A  GARBAGE  MAN    (50  frames  -  black  &  white) 

MY  FATHER  IS  A  POLICEMAN    (53  frames  -  color) 

MY  FATHER  IS  A  JUDGE  (53  frames  -  color) 

MY  FATHER  IS  A  PUBLIC  HEALTH  DOCTOR    (50  frames  -  black  &  white) 
MY  MOTHER  IS  A  TEACHER    (53  frames  -  color) 
OUR  FIRE  DEFARl-MENT    (48  frames  -  color) 
OUR  HEALTH  DEPARTMENT     (48  frames  -  color) 
OUR  POLICE  DEPARTMENT    (48  frames  -  color) 
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CAREER  EDUCATION  RESOURCES 
K-6 


BARNEiTE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 
BOOKS  -  BIBLIOGRAPHY 

GREAT  SPIRIT,  Cobe,  Albert;  Childrens  Press,  1970 

EL  RANCHO  DE  MUCHACHOS,  Lopez,  Arthur;  Childrens  Press,  1970 

I  REACHED  FOR  THE  SKY,  Patterson,  Betty;  Childrens  Press,  1970 

WRITTEN  ON  FILM,  Sagara,  Peter;  Childrens  Press,  1970 

IN  THE  FACE  OF  THE  SUN,  Stovall,  Emmett;  Childrens  Press,  1970 

BOOKS  -  SOCIAL  STUDIES 

FAMILY  HELPERS,  Hoffman,  Elaine;  Melmont,  1954 

WHAT  A  UNITED  STATES  SENATOR  DOES,  Hoopes,  Roy;  John  Day,  1970 

WHAT  DOES  A  SENATOR  DO?,  Lavine,  David;  Dodd,  1967 

OUR  FRIENDLY  HELPERS,  Hoffman,  Elaine;  Melmont,  1954 

I  KNOW  A  BANK  TELLER,  Williams,  Barbara;  Putnam,  1967 

MBN  AT  WORK  IN  ALASKA,  Smith,  Frances  C;  Putnam,  1967 

ABOUT  POLICEMEN  AROUND  THE  WORLD,  Landin,  Les;  Melmont,  1964 

POLICEMEN,  Dillon,  Ina  K. ;  Melmont,  1957 

D^JHEY  DO?  POLICEMEN  AND  FIREMEN?,  Greene,  Car  la;  Harper-Row, 

ABOUT  THE  PEOPLE  WHO  RUN  YOUR  CITY,  Newman,  Shirlee  Petkin;  Melmont 
Pubs.,  1963 

READ  ABOUT  THE  POLICEMAN,  Slobodkin,  Louis;  Watts,  1966 
SOLDIERS  AND  SAILORS;  WHAT  DO  THEY  DO?,  Greene,  Carla;  Harper-Row, 
1963 

PARATROOPER,  Bradley,  Francis  X.,  Col.;  Stackpole,  1967 

I  KNOW  A  POLICEMAN,  Williams,  Barbara;  Putnam,  1967 

SO  YOU'RE  GOING  TO  BE  A  TEACHER,  Filbin,  Robert  L.;  Barron,  1967 

OPPORT'omTIES  IN  TEACHING  CAREERS.  Fine,  Benjamin;  Universal 

Publishing,  1963 
I  WANT  TO  BE  A  TEACHER,  Greene,  Carla;  Childrens  Press,  1957 
YOUR  FUTURE  IN  DENTISTRY,  Cohen,  Raymond;  Rosen,  1960 
I  WANT  TO  BE  A  PILOT,  Greene,  Carla;  Childrens  Press,  1957 
I  WANT  TO  BE  A  POSTMAN,  Greene,  Carla;  Childrens  Press,  1958 
POSTMEN,  Hastings,  Evelyn  Belmont;  Melmont,  1957 
I  KNOW  A  POSTMAN,  Henriod,  Lorraine;  Putnam,  1967 
THE  TRUE  BOOK  OF  OUR  POST  OFFICE  AND  ITS  HELPERS,  Miner,  0.  Irene 

Sevrey;  Childrens  Press,  1955 
READ  ABOUT  THE  POSTMAN,  Slobodkin,  Louis;  Watts,  1966 
RAILROAD  ENGINEERS  AND  AIRPLANES  PILOTS;  WHAT  DO  THEY  DO?,  Greene. 

Carla;  Harper-Row,  1964  * 
ABOUT  THE  ENGINEER  OF  A  TRAIN,  Johnson,  Siddie  Joe;  Melmont  Pubs. 

1959 

ABOUT  THE  DRIVER  OF  A  BUS.  Philips,  Eleanor;  Melmont,  1959 
STEAMBOATS  AND  STEAMBOAT  MEN,  Roseberry,  C.R.;  Putnam,  1966 
ABOUT  THE  CAPTAIN  OF  A  SHIP,  Chase,  Halle;  Melmont  1959 
I  WAWT  TO  BE  AN  AIRPLANE  HOSTESS,  Greene,  Carla;  Childrens  Press, 
1960 

READ  ABOUT  THE  BUSMAN,  Slobodkin,  Louis;  Watts,  1967 
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U  -  17 


BOOKS  -  SCIENCE 


MEDICINE  INACTION:  TODAY  AND  TOMORROW,  Hyde,  Margaret  0.:  McGraw- 
Hill,  196A 

TOUR  FUl       AS  A  PHYSICIAN,  Kalb,  S.;  Arco,  1970 
SO  YOU  WANT  TO  BE  A  NURSE,  Nourse,  Alan  E.;  Harper  -  Row,  1961 
I  WANT  TO  BE  A  FIREMAN,  Graebe,  Carla;  Childrens  Press,  1959 
ABOUT  JERRY  AND  JIMMY  AND  THE  PHARMACIST,  Thompaon,  Frances  B.; 

Melmont,  1964 
THE  ENGINEER,  Furnas,  C.C.;  Time,  Inc.,  1966 
FARM  HELPERS,  Payton,  Evelyn;  Melmont  Pubs,  1958 
ABOUT  TRUCK  FARMING,  Johnson,  Irma  Bolan;  Melmont,  1962 

FILMSTRIPS 

TO  A  CITY  (40  frames  -  color) 

TO  A  FARM  (40  frames  -  color) 

TO  A  RANCH  (40  frames  -  color) 

TO  A  ZOO  (39  frames  -  color) 

TO  AN  AIRPORT  (38  frames  -  color) 

THE  BAKER  (43  frames  -  color) 

THE  BANKER  (37  frames  -  color) 

THE  BUTCHER  (40  frames  -  color) 

THE  DAIRYMAN  (46  frames  -  color) 

THE  FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  STORE  (34  frames  -  color) 

OUR  NEIGHBORHOOD  LAUNDRY  (35  frames  -  color) 

THE  SHOEMAKER  (50  frames  -  color) 

THE  WATCHMAKER  AND  JEWELER  (36  frames  -  color) 

OUR  HEALTH  DEPARTMENT  (48  frames  -  color) 

SCHOOL  HELPERS  (48  frames  -  color) 

COMMUNITY  HELPERS  FOR  HEALTH  (22  frames  -color) 

HAYING  (47  frames  -  color) 
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CAREER  EDUCATION  RESOURCES 
K-6 


NORTH  POLE  ELEMEWTARY  SCMOOL 


BOOKS  -  BIBLIOGRAPHY 

EL  RANCHO  DE  MUCHACHOS,  Lopez,  Arthur;  Childrens  Press,  1970 
A  FOOT  IN  TWO  WORLDS,  Martinez,  Jose;  Childrens  Press,  1970 
I  REACHED  FOR  THE  SKY,  Patterson,  Betty;  Childrens  Press,  1970 
WRITTEN  ON  FILM,  Sagara,  Peter;  Childrens  Press,  1970 
IN  THE  FACE  OF  THE  SUN,  Stovall,  Emmett;  Childrens  Press,  1970 

BOOKS  -  SOCIAL  STUDIES 


WHAT  DOES  A  PEACE  CORPS  VOLUNTEER  DO?,  Lavine,  David;  Dodd,  1964 

WHAT  A  UNITED  STATES  SENATOR  DOES,  Hoopes,  Roy;  John  Day  1970 

WHAT  DOES  A  SENATOR  DO?,  Lavine,  David;  Dodd,  1967 

WHAT  DOES  A  CONGRESSMAN  DO?,  Lavine,  David;  Dodd,  1965 

MEN  AT  WORK  ON  THE  WEST  COAST,  Lent,  Henry  B. ;  Putnam  1968 

MEN  AT  WORK  IN  THE  SOOTH,  Lent,  HENRY  B.:  Putnam,  1969 

MEN  AT  WORK  IN  NEW  ENGLAND,  Lent,  Henry  B.;  Putnam,  1967 

WEN  AT^WORK  IN  THE  GREAT  LAKES  STATES,  Lent,  Henry  B.;  Putnam 

WHAT  DOES  A  UN  SOLDIER  DO?,  Pierson,  Sherleigh  G. ;  Dodd,  1965 
LET'S  GO  TO  A  COURT,  McCarthy,  Agnes;  Putnam,  1961 
WHAT  DO  THEY  DO?  POLICEMAN  AND  FIREMAN,  Greene,  Carla;  Harper 
1962  . 

THE  TRUE  BOOK  OF  POLICEMAN  AND  FIREMAN,  Miner,  Irene;  Childrens 
Press,  195A 

ABOOT  THE  PEOPLE  WHO  RUN  YOUR  CITY,  Newman,  Shir lee  Petkin- 
Melmont,  1963 

READ  ABOUT  THE  POLICEMAN,  Slobodkin,  Louis;  Watts,  1966 

FISH  AND  WILDLIFE;  THE  STORY  OF  THE  WORK  OP  THE  U.S.  FISH  AND 

WILDLIFE  SERVICE,  Colby,  C.B.;  Coward,  1955 
PARK  RANGER;  THE  WORK,  THRILLS  AND  EQUIPMENT  OF  THE  NATIONAL 

PARK  RANGERS,  Colby,  C.B.;  Coward,  1971 
SOLDIERS  AND  SAILORS;  WHAT  DO  THEY  DO?,  Greene,  Carla;  Harper 

1963 

AEROSPACE  PILOT,  Coombs,  Charles;  Morrow,  1964 
DANGER  FIGHTERS;  MEN    AND  SHIPS  OF  THE  U.S.  COAST  GUARD.  Colby. 
C.B.;  Coward,  1953 

FROGMEN}  TRAINING,  EQUIPMENT  AND  OPERATIONS  OF  OUR  NAVY'S  UNDERSEA 
FIGHTERS,  Colby,  C.B.;  Coward,  1954 

LEATHERNECK;  THE  TRAINING,  WEAPONS  AND  EQUIPMENT  OF  THE  UNTIED 
STATES  MARINE  CORPS,  Colby,  C.B.;  Coward  1957 

YOUNG  SCIENTIST  AND  THE  POLICE  DEPARTMENT,  Barr,  George;  McGraw- 
Hill,  1964  ^  «.wir«w 

LET'S  GO  TO  A  POST  OFFICE,  Buch^eimer,  Naomi;  Putnam,  1964 
BEHIND  THE  SCENES  AT  THE  POST  OFFICE,  Lewis,  Alfred  L.  Dodd,  1965 
READ  ABOUT  THE  POSTMAN,  Slobodkin,  Louis;  Watts,  1966 
RAILROAD  ENGINEERS  AND  AIRPIANRS  PILOTS;  WHAT  DO  THEY  DO?  Greene 
Carla;  Harper,  1964  '  * 

TRUCK  DRIVI-RS,  WHAT  DO  THKY  DO?,  Greene,  Carla;  Harper  1967 
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0-19 


BOOKS  -  SCIiiNCE 


THE  FIRST  BOOK  OF  NURSES,  Elting,  Mary;  Watts,  F. ,  1951 
DOCTORS  AND  NURSES;  WHAT  DO  THEY  DO?,  Greene  Car la;  Harper,  1963 
THE  FIRST  BOOK  OF  FIREMEN,  Brewster,  Benjamin;  Watts,  1951 
YOUNG  SCIENTIST  AND  THE  DOCTOR,  Barr,  George;  McGraw-Hill,  1969 
THE  WONDERFUL  WORLD  OF  ENGINEERING,  Jackson,  David;  Dougleday, 

ANIMAL  DOCTORS,  WHAT  DO  THEY  FX)?,  Greene,  Car  la;  Harper,  1967 

LET'S  GO  TO  A  FISH  HATCHERY,  Place,  Marion  T.;  Putnam,  1966 

THE  FIRST  BOOK  OF  PRINTING,  Epstein,  Sam;  Watts,  1955 

THE  FIRST  BOOK  OF  SUPERMARKETS,  Bendick,  Jeanne;  Watts,  1954 

THIS  IS  A  DEPARTMENT  STORE,  Romano,  Louis  G.;  Follett,  1962 

THE  CABINETMAKERS,  Fisher,  Leonard  Everett;  Watt,  1966 

THE  FIRST  BOOK  OF  SHOES,  Streat field,  Noel;  Watts,  1967 
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CARE£R  EDUCATION  RESOURCES 
K-6 


RESOURCE  MATERIALS  AVAILABLE  IN  ALL  ELEMEWTARY  SCHOOLS 
POSTERS 

COMMUNITY  HELPERS  POSTERS,  S.A.  Owen  Publishing  Co. 
MODERN  WORKERS,  SET  I,  S.A.  Owen  Publishing  Co. 
MODERN  WORKERS,  SET  II,  S.A.  Owen  Publishing  Co. 

SOUND  FILM5TRIPS 

AN  OVERVIEW  OF  TECHNICAL  EDUCATIONS 

AS  THEY  GROW/ELEMENTARY  GUIDANCE  -  NEW  DIMENSIONS  IN  MEETING 

PUPIL  NEEDS 
SHOULD  YOU  GO  TO  COLLEGE 
OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION 
JOBS  rCR  HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENTS 
HUNG  UP  ON  HOMEWORK? 
DROPPING  OUT:    ROAD  TO  NOWHERE 
BABYSITTING:    THE  JOB  —  THE  KIDS 
DEVELOPING  YOUR  STUDY  SKILLS 

FILMLOOPS 

POLICEMEN  AND  POLICEWOMEN  (Motion  picture)  Encyclopedia  Britannica 

Educational  Corp.,  1970 
MAIL  CARRIERS    (Motion  picture)  Encyclopedia  Britannica  Educational 

Corp.,  1969 

POSTAL  CLERKS  (Motion  picture)  Encyclopedia  Britannica  Educational 
Corp.,  1969 

STEWARDESSES  (Motion  picture)  Encyclopedia  Britannica  Educational 
Corp.,  1970 

LOCAL  TRANSIT  BUS  DRIVERS  (Motion  picture)  Encyclopedia  Britannica 
Corp.,  1970 

SURVEYORS  (Motion  picture)  Encyclopedia  Britannica  Educational 
Corp.,  1969 

VENDING  MACHINE  MECHANICS  (Motion  Picture)  Encyclopedia  Britannica 
Corp.,  1970 

FIRE  FIGHTERS  (Motion  picture)  Encyclopedia  Britannica  Educational 
Corp.,  1969 

DISPENSING  OPTICIANS  AND  OPTICAL  LABORATORY  MECHANICS  (Motion 

picture)  Encyclopedia  Britannica  Educational  Corp.,  1969 
CONSUMER  SERVICE  OCCUPATIONS:    ELECTRIC  POWER  INDUSTRY  (Motion 

picture)  Encyclopedia  Britannica  Educational  Corp.,  1969 
TRANSMISSION  AND  DISTRIBUTION  OCCUPATIONS:    ELECTRIC  POWER  INDUSTRY 

(Motion  picture)  Encyclopedia  Britannica  Educational  Corp.,  1969 
ELECTRICIANS  (Motion  picture)  Encyclopedia  Britannica  Er^acational 

Corp.»  1969 

LINEMEN  AND  CABLE  SPLICERS  (Motion  picture)  Encyclopedia  Britannica 
Educational  Corp.,  1969 
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TELEPHOIJE  CRAFTSMEN  (^fotion  picture)  Encyclopedia  Britannica 

Educadonal  Corp.,  1969 
TELEPHONE  AND  PBX  INSTALLERS  AND  REPAIRMAN  (Mation  picture) 

Encyclopedia  Britannica  Educational  Corp.  1969 
TELEVISION  AND  RADIO  SERVICE  TECHNICIANS  (Motion  picture) 

Encyclopedia  Britannica  Educational  Corp.,  1970 
ALL-AROUND  MACHINISTS  (Motion  Picture)  Encyclopedia  Britannica 

Educational  Corp.,  1969 
OPERATING  ENGINNERS  (^k)tion  picture)  Encyclopedia  Britannica 

Educational  Corp.,  1969 
AIRPLANE  MECHANICS  (Motion  Picture)  Encyclopedia  Britannica 

Educational  Corp.,  1969 
AUTOMOBILE  MECHANICS  (Motion  picture)  Encyclopedia  Britannica 

Educational  Corp.,  1970 
AUTOMOTIVE  BODY  REPAIRMEN  (Motion  picture)  Encyclopedia  Britannica 

Educational  Corp.,  1970 
GASOLINE  SERVICE  STATION  ATTENDANTS  (Motion  picture)  Encyclopedia 

Britannica  Educational  Corp*,  1969 
TRUCK  MECHANICS  AND  BUS  MECHANICS  (Motion  picture)  Encyclopedia 

Britannica  Educational  Corp.,  1970 
LOCAL  TRUCKDRIVERS  (Motion  picture)  Encyclopedis  Britannica 

Educational  Corp*,  1969 
0VER*THE*R0AD  TRUCKDRIVERS  (Motion  picture)  Encyclopedia 

Britannica  Educational  Corp.,  1969 
FORESTRY  AIDS  (Motion  picture)  Encyclopedia  Britannica  Educational 

Corp.,  1970 

COOKS  AND  CHEFS  (Motion  picture)  Encyclopedia  Britannica 

Educational  Corp.,  1970 
WAITERS  AND  WAITRESSES  (Motion  picture)  Encyclopedia  Britannica 

Educational  Corp.,  1970 
COSMETOLOGISTS  fMotion  picture)  Encyclopedia  Britannica  Bducational 

Corp.,  1969 

ASSEMBLY  OCCUPATIONS  -  ELECTRONICS  (Motion  picture)  Encyclopedia 

Britannica  Educational  Corp.,  1970 
ROUTEMEN  (Motion  picture)  Encyclopedia  Britannica  Educational 

Corp*,  1970 

SALESMEN  AND  SALESWOMEN  IN  RETAIL  STORES  (Motion  picture 

Encyclopedia  Britannica  Educational  Corp.,  1970 
MACHINING  OCCUPATIONS  -  ELECTRONICS  (Motion  picture)  Encyclopedia 

Britannica  Educational  Corp.,  1970 
WELDERS,  OKYGEN  AND  ARC  CUTTQIS  (Motion  picture)  Encyclopedia 

Britannica  Educational  Corp.,  1970 
SHEET  MBT\L  W(»tKERS  (Motion  picture)  Encyclopedia  Britannica 

Educational  Corp.,  1969 
BRICKLAYERS  (Motion  picture)  Encyclopedia  Britannica  Educational 

Corp.,  1969 

CEMENT  MASONS  (Motion  picture)  Encyclopedia  Britannica  Educational 
Corp.,  1969 

GLAZIERS  (Motion  picture)  Encyclopedia  Britannica  Educational  Corp*» 
1969 

CARPENTERS  (Motion  pictured)  Encyclopctdia  Britannica  I£ducatlonal  Corp. 
1969 

PLUMBKRS  AMD  PirKFITTERS  (Motion  picture)  Encyclopedia  Britannica 
Educational  Corp.,  1969 
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AIR  CONDITIONING  AND  REFRIGERATION  MECHANICS  (Motion  picture) 
Encyclopedia  Britannica  Educational  Corp* ,  1970 

PAINTERS  AND  PAPERHAN6ERS  (Motion  picture)  Encyclopedia  Britannica 
Educational  Corp.,  1969 

PHOTOGRAPHERS  (Motion  picture)  Encyclopedia  Britannica  Educational 
Corp.,  1970 

MISCELLANEOUS  MATERIALS 

WIDENING  OCCUPATIONAL  ROLES  KIT,  Science  Research  Associates,  1967 
ROOM  TO  GROW,  Teachers  Manual,  Teachers  Resource  Guide  and  Pupil 
Workbook 

CALIFORNIA  OCCUPATIONAL  GUIDES,  Employment  Security  Division, 
State  of  California 
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CAREER  EDUCATION  RESOURCES 


biAIN  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 
BOOKS 

THE  TEENAGE  EMPLOYMENT  GUIDE,  Goldenthal 

SUCCEEDING  IN  THE  WORLD  OF  WORK,  Kimbrell;  Vineyard  Publishers 
THE  COMPLETE  PEACE  CORPS  GUIDE,  Hoopes,  Roy;  Dial  Press,  1961 
SERVING  IN  THE  PEACE  CORPS:  TRUE  STORIES  OF  THREE  AMERICAN  GIRLS  IK 

AFRICA  AND  PHILIPPINES,  Laklln,  Carl;  Doubleday,  1970 
THE  PEACE  CORPS;  AMBASSADORS  OF  GOOD  WILL,  Lent,  Henry  B.; 

Westminster  Press,  1966 
THE  US  BORDER  PATROL,  Hellyer,  Clement  David;  Random  House,  1963 
WHAT  DOES  A  CONGRESSMAN  DO?,  Lavine,  David;  Dodd,  1965 
TEENAGE  JOBS,  Lembeck,  Ruth;  McKay,  1971 
WALL  STREET  CAREERS,  Samoff,  Paul;  Messner,  1968 

CAREERS  IN  NATURAL  RESOURCE  CONSERVATION,  Herbert,  Fred  W. ;  Walck, 
H.Z.,  1965 

FIND  A  CAREER  IN  CONSERVATION,  Smith,  Jean;  Putnau,  19 j9 

AMERICAN  AT  WORK,  Paradis,  Adrian  Alexis;  McKay,  1958 

MEN  AT  WORK  IN  ALASKA,  Smith,  Frances  C;  Putnam,  1967 

CAREERS  IN  THE  LEGAL  PROFESSION,  Samoff,  Paul;  Messner,  1970 

CAREER  DIPLOMAT:  A  CAREER  IN  THE  FOREIGN  SERVICE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

Beaulac,  Willard  L.;  MacMillan,  1964 
YOUR  CAREER  IN  FOREIGN  SERVICE,  Neal,  Harry  Edward;  Messner,  1965 
CAREERS  IN  THE  PROTECTIVE  SERVICE,  Chamberlin,  Jo  Hubbard;  Walck, 

H.Z.,  1963 

YOUR  CAREER  IN  CIVIL  SERVICE,  Liston,  Robert  A.;  Messner,  1966 
CAREERS  IN  GOVERNMENT,  Sullivan,  Mary  B.;  Walck,  H.Z.,  1964 
POLICE:  THE  WORK,  EQUIPMENT  AND  TRAINING  OF  OUR  FINEST,  Colby, 

Carroll  Burleigh;  Coward,  1965 
OUR  STATE  POLICE,  Crump,  Irving;  Dodd,  1955 
TROOPERS  ALL  STORIES  OF  STATE  POLICE,  Floherty,  John  Joseph; 

Lippincott,  1954 

THE  BIGGEST  JOB  IN  THE  WORLD:  THE  AMERICAN  PRESIDENCY,  Reinfield, 

Fred;  Crowell,  1964 
SECRET  SERVICE:  HISTORY,  DUTIES  AND  EQUIPMENT,  Colby,  C; 

Coward-McCann,  1966 
MEN  AGAINST  CRIME,  Floherty,  John  J.;  Lippincott,  1946 
THE  STORY  OF  THE  SECRET  SERVICE,  Kuhn,  Ferdinand 

SIX  AGAINST  CRIME:  TREASURY  AGENCIES  IN  ACTION,  Neal,  Harry  Edward; 
Messner,  1954 

PARK  RANGER:  THE  WORK,  THRILLS  AND  EQUIPMENT  OF  THE  NATIONAL  PARK 
RANGERS,  Colby,  Carroll  Burleigh;  Coward-McCann ,  1955 

TALL  TIMBER:  THE  WORK,  MACHINES  AND  MEN  OF  THE  U.S.  FOREST  SERVICE, 
Colby,  Carroll  Burleigh;  Coward-McCann,  1955 

WEST  POINT:  THE  LIFE  OF  A  CADET,  Engeman,  Jack;  Lothrop,  1956 

THE  ARMY:  FROM  CIVILIAN  TO  SOLDIER,  Daugherty,  Charles  Michael; 
Vicking,  1958 

SO  YOU  WANT  TO  BE  A  PROFESSIONAI.  OFFICER:  ARMY,  NAVY,  AIR  FORCE, 

MARINE  CORP.,  DuPre,  Flint  0.;  Harper  and  Row,  1966 
STORY  OF  THE  PARATKOOPS,  Wellor,  George  Anthony;  Random  House,  1958 
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THE  SIGNAL  CORPS  TODAY,  Colby,  C.B. 

AEROSPACE  PILOT,  Coombis,  Charles;  Morrow,  1964 

JET  PILOT,  Lent,  Henry  Bolles;  Macmillan,  1958 

U.S.  AIR  FORCE  ACADEMY,  THE  LIFE  OF  A  CADET,  Engeman,  Jack;  Lothrop, 
1962 

THE  NAVY,  FROM  CIVILIAN  TO  SAILOR,  Robertson,  Keith;  Viling,  1958 
ANNAPOLIS:  THE  LIFE  OF  A  MIDSHIPMAN,  Engeroan,  John  T.;  Lothrop,  1956 
MARINE  CORPS:  FROM  CIVILIAN  TO  LEATHERNECK,  Hammond,  Clean  E.;  Viking, 
1958 

COAST  GUARD:  FROM  CIVILIAN  TO  COAST  GUARDSMAN,  Paxton,  Glenn;  Viking, 
1958 

COAST  GUARD  ACADEMY:  THE  LIFE  OF  A  CADET,  Engeroan,  John  T. ;  Loth- 
rop, 1957 

CAREERS  IN  SOCIAL  WORK,  Koestler,  Frances  A.;  Walck,  H.Z.,1965 
SOCIAL  WORKER;  ARTIST  AND  SCIENTIST  IN  HUMAN  RELATIONS,  Williamson, 

Margaret;  Macmillan,  1964 
HOSPITAL  HEALTH  SERVICE,  Roth,  Claire  Jarett;  Walck,  H.Z.,  1964 
BEHIND  THE  SILVER  SHIELD,  Floherty,  John  J.;  Lippincott,  1957 
YOUR  CAREER  IN  LAW  ENFORCEMENT,  Liston,  Robert  A.;  Messner,  1965 
FIND  A  CAREER  IN  LAW  ENFORCEMENT,  MacPherson,  Tom. 

A  JOB  WITH  A  FUTURE  IN  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  AND  RELATED  FIELDS,  Schreiber, 

Flora  Rheta;  Grosset  and  Dunlap,  1970 
UNDER  THF  CITY,  Lavine,  David;  Doubleday,  1967 

SCHOOL  TEr.CHING  AS  A  CAREER,  Boy  Ian,  James  R.;  Walck,  H.Z.,  1962 

YOUR  CAREER  IN  TEACHING,  Dowdell,  Dorothy  and  Joseph 

FIND  A  CAREER  IN  EDUCATION,  Smith,  Frances  C;  Putnam,  1960 

YOUR  PLANS  FOR  THE  FUTURE,  Detjen,  Mary  Elizabeth;  McGraw,  1947 

CHARTIiro  YOUR  COURSE:  A  VOCATION  GUIDE  BOOK  FOR  BOYS,  Galus,  Henry, 

S.;  Macrae  Smith  Co.,  1957 
IS  MY  JOB  FOR  YOU?  TALKS  WITH  MEN  IN  FIFTEEN  EXCITING  CAREERS,  Gard- 
ner, Die;  Day,  1962 
OCCUPATIONS  AND  CAREERS,  Greenleaf,  Walter  James;  McGraw, 1955 
VOCATIONS  FOR  BOYS,  Kitson,  Harry  Dexter;  Barcourt,  1955 
VOCATIONS  FOR  GIRLS,  Lingenfelter ,  Mary  Rebecca;  Harcourt,  1951 
LOVBJOY'S  CAREER  AND  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOL  GUIDE,  Love joy,  Clarence 

E.;  Simon  and  Schuster,  1967 
PATHFINDERS,  U.S.A.,  Neal,  Harry  Edward;  Messner,  1963 
FROM  HIGH  SCHOOL  TO  A  JOB,  Paradis,  Adrian  Alexis,  McKay,  1956 
YOU  AND  THE  NEXT  DECADE,  Paradis,  Adrian  A.;  McKay,  1965 
17  MILLION  JOBS;  THE  STORY  OF  INDUSTRY  IN  ACTION,  Perry,  John; 
McGraw,  1958 

CLUES  FOR  CAREERS,  Scott,  Judith  Unger;  Macrae  Smith  Co.  1954 
YOUR  CAREER  IF  YOURE  NOT  GOING  TO  COLLEGE,  Splaver,  Sarah;  Messner, 
1963 

CHOOSING  A  CAREER  IN  A  CHANGING  WORLD,  Westervelt,  Virginia  Veeder; 
Putnam,  1959 

CAREERS  IN  COLLEGE  TEACHING,  Friedberg,  Roberc  M. ;  Walck,  H.Z*,  1965 
YOUR  CAREER  IN  TRANSPORTATION,  Liston,  Robert  A.;  Messner,  1966 
BEHIND  THE  SCENES  AT  THE  POST  OFFICE,  Lewis,  Alfred;  Dodd,  1965 
YOUR  CAREER  IN  TV  AND  RADIO,  Gordon,  George;  Kessner,  1966 
AIRLINE  STEWARDESS,  Engeman,  Jack;  Lothrop,  1960 
YOUR  PLACE  IN  THE  MERCHANT  MARINE,  Carse,  Robert;  Macmillan,  1964 
CAREERS  IN  AIRLINE  OPERATIONS,  Nathan,  Raymond;  Walck,  H.Z.,  1964 
FLYING  HIGH;  WHAT  IT  IS  LIKE  TO  BE  AN  AIRLINE  STEWARDESS,  Rich, 
Elizabeth;  Steit»*  Day,  1970 
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FASHION  AS  A  CAREER,  Heal,  Edith;  Messner,  1966 
YOUR  CAREER  IN  MEDICINE,  Bleich,  Alan  R.;  Messner,  1964 
DOCTOR;  HIS  TRAINING  AND  PRACTICE,  Engeman,  Jack;  Lothrop,  1964 
MEDICINE  IN  ACTION;  TODAY  AND  TOMORROW,  Hyde,  Margaret  0.;  Mc- 
Graw,  1964 

THE  PHYSICIAN,  Lee,  Russel  V.;  Time,  Inc.,  1967 

DISEASE  DETECTIVES;  YOUR  CAREER  IN  MEDICAL  RESERARCH,  Neal,  Harry 

Edward;  Messner.  1959 
SO  YOU  WANT  TO  BE  A  DOCTOR,  Nourse,  Alan  E.;  Harper  and  Row,  1963 
THE  WORLD  OF  MEDICINE,  Ross,  Frank;  Lothrop,  1962 
A  CAREER  IN  MEDICAL  RESERARCH,  Colman,  Hila;  World  Pub.,  1968 
NURSES  AND  WHAT  THEY  DO,  Kay,  Eleanor;  Watts,  F.,  1968 
YOUR  CAREER  IN  NURSING,  'Jearight,  Mary  W.;  Messner,  1970 
SO  YOU  WANT  TO  BE  A  SURGEON,    Nourse,  Alan  E.;  Harper  and  Row,  1966 
YOUR  FUTURE  AS  A  OPTICIAN,  Hirschhbrn,  Hans  S . ;  Richards  Rosen, 

1970 

THE  ENGINEER,  Furnas,  C;  Tinie,  Inc.,  1966 
FIND  A  CAREER  IN  ENGINEERING,  Stambler,  Irwin;  Putnam,  1962 
CAREERS  IN  ENGINEERING,  Wachs,  Theodore;  Walck,  H.Z.,  1964 
YOUR  CAREER  IN  ELECTRONICS,  Neal,  Harry  Edward 
YOUR  CAREER  IN  COMPUTER  PROGRAMMING,  Seligsohn,  I.J. 
NURCLBAR  SUBMARINE  SKIPPERS  AND  WHAT  THEY  DO,  Steele,  George  P.; 
Watts,  F.,  1962 

YOUR  FUTURE  IN  CIVIL  ENGINEERING,  Golze,  Alfred  R.;  Rosen,  R., 
.  1965 

SKYBLAZERS;  YOUR  CAREER  IN  AVIATION,  Neal,  Harry  Edward;  Messner, 
1958 

FIND  A  CAREER  IN  AVIATION,  Stambler,  Irwin;  Putnam,  I960 
TEST  PILOT,  Cairdin,  Martin;  Dutton,  1961 
FIND  A  CAREER  IN  AUTO  MECHANICS,  Harrison,  C;  Putnam,  1964 
YOUR  CAREER  IN  THE  AEROSPACE  INDUSTRY,  Boyd,  Waldo  T.; 
TIMBERl  FARMING  OUR  FORESTS,  Buehr,  Walter;  Morrow,  I960 
YOUR  FUTURE  IN  FORESTRY,  Hanaburgh,  David  H. 
THE  WORLD  OF  THE  VETERINARIAN,  McCoy,  J.;  Lothrop,  1964 
LET'S  GO  TO  A  FISH  HATCHERY,  Place,  Marian  T.;  Putnam,  1966 
EXCITING  CAREERS  FOR  HOME  ECONOMISTS,  Spencer,  Lila 
YOUR  CAREER  Ii;  HOTELS  AND  HOTELS,  Witzky,  Herber  t  K. ;  Dodd, 
Mead,  1971 

SECRETARIAL  CARE2RS,  Anderson,  Ruth  I.;  Walck,  H.Z.,  1961 
CAREERS  IN  ACCOUifTING,  Ashworth,  John;  Walck,  H.Z.,  1963 
SO  YOU  WANT  TO  ?E  AN  ACCOUNTANT,  Rohn,  H. ;  Harper  and  Row, 
1966 

CAREERS  IN  BUSINESS  MANAGEMENT,  Mann,  Roland;  Walck,  H.Z,  1963 
CAREERS  IN  PERSONNEI.  ADMINISTMTION,  Splauer,  Sarah;  Walck.  H.Z.. 
1962 

CAREERS  IN  DEPARTMENT  STORE  MERCHANDISING,  Kaplan,  Albert  A.; 

Walck,  H.Z.,  1962 
YOUR  CAREER  IN  SELLING,  Liston,  Robert  A.; 

CAREERS  AND  OPPORTUNITIES  IN  RETAILING,  Wilinsky,  Harriet;  Dutton. 

1970 

YOUR  CAREER  IN  ADVERTISING,  Johnson,  George;  Messner,  1966 
CAREERS  IN  THE  BUILDING  'HUDES,  Kasper,  Sydney  H. ;  Walck,  1969 
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SOUND  FILMSTRIPS 


REQUIREMENTS  IN  THE  WORLD  OF  JOBS,  SVE  Group  I.,  Causette  and 
Fllmstrlp 

ACHIEVING  SUCCESS  IN  THE  WORLD  OF  JOBS,  SVE  Group  I.,  Cassette 
and  Filrostrip 

FILMSTRIP  SET 

1.    The  World  of  Minerals  2.    The  Minerals  Engineer  AIMS  CAREER 
FILMSTRIP 

SCHOOL  SKILLS  FOR  TODAY  AND  TOMORROW  (6  filmstrips) 
CASSETTES 

EXPLORING  THE  WORLD  OF  WORK 

1.  Introducing  the  World  of  Work,  AO, 000  Occupations, 
Planning 

2.  Persuasive  Interest  Occupations,  Sales,  Advertising, 
Reporter 

3.  Clerical  Interest  Occupations,  Secretary,  Bookkeeper, 
Travel  Agent 

A.    Outdoor  Interest  Occupations,  Forestry,  Agriculture, 
Recreation 

5.  Scientific  Interest  Occupations,  Engineering,  Biolo- 
gist, Health  Scientist 

6.  Social  Service  Occupations,  Clergy,  Social  Worker, 
Teaching . 

TAPE  RECORDING 

ADVERTISING  (account  executive) 
APPLIANCE  SERVICE  MAN 
ASSEMBLER  (factory) 
BIOLOGIST 
CHEMIST 

COtfffiRCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHER 

COSMETOLOGIST  (beauty  operator) 

COUNSELOR  (guidance) 

DRAFTSMAN 

ELECTRICIAN 

PROGRAMMER 

INSURANCE  AGENT  AND  BROKER 

LAWYER 

I IBRARIAN 

MEDICAL  THECNICIAN 

MACHINIST 

MEDICAL  X-ray  TECHNICIAN 
MUSICIAN 

NURSE,  LICENSED  -  PRACTICAL 

NURSE  REGISTERED 

PHYSICIAN 

PILOT  AND  COBILOl 
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PLUMBER  AND  PIPEFITTER 
POLICEMAN 
PRINTING  PRESSMAN 
PUBLIC  RELATIONS  MAN 
REALESTATE  BROKER 
COMMERCIAL  ARTIST 
RETAIL  SALESWOMAN 
SOCUL  WORKER 
STEWARDESS 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATOR  (telephone) 
TECHNICAL  WRITER 

TELEVISION  AND  RADIO  SERVICE.  T-EGHNICIAN 

DENTAL  TECHNICIAN  'j 

SECRETARY  } 

LOCAL  TRUCK  DRIVER 

HEAVY  MACHINE  OPERATOR 

GROCERY  STORE  CLERK 

SECONDARY  SCHOOL  TEACHER 

ARCHITECT 

ACCOUNTANT 

DENTAL  HYGENIST 

CARPENTER 

ELECTRONIC  TECHNICIAN 
ELEMENTARY  TEACHER 
AUTO  MECHANIC 
LAUNDRY  ROUTE  SALESMAN 
STATIONARY  ENGINEER 
TOOL  AND  DIE  WORKER 


KITS  AND  TESTS 


OCCUPATIONAL  EXPLORATION  KIT 


CAREEft  EDUCATION  RESOURCES 


RYAN  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOT, 
BOOKS 

YOUR  FUTURE  AS  A  LIBRARIAN,  Clarke,  Joan  Dorn;  Rosen,  R.,  1968 
SO  YOU  WANT  TO  BE  A  LIBRARIAN,  Wallace,  Sarah  Leslie;  Harper 
and  Row,  1963 

YOUR  CAREER  IN  JOURNALISM,  Stein,  M.L.;  Messner,  1965 
BEAUTY,  BRAINS,  AND  GLAMOUR;  A  CAREER  IN  MAGAZINE  PUBLISHING, 

Colraan,  Hi la;  World,  1968 
SO  YOU  WANT  TO  GO  INTO  JOURNALISM,  Ryan,  Leonard  Eanes;  Harper 

and  Row,  1963 

YOUR  FUTURE  AS  A  MINISTER,  Floyd,  William  A.;  Rosen,  R.,  1969 
YOUR  FUTURE  AS  A  HUSBAND,  Schimel,  Joh:  L, ;  Rosen,  R.,  1964 
YOUR  FUTURE  AS  A  WIFE,  Schimel,  John  L. ;  Rosen,  R. ,  1963 
FROM  HIGH  SCHOOL  TO  A  JOB,  Paradis,  Adrian  A,;  McKay,  1956 
PART  TIME  JOBS  AND  SUMMER  JOBS,  The  Editors  of  Sterling; 

Sterling  Publishing  Company,  Inc.,  1966 
YOUR  FUTURE  IN  JOBS  ABROAD,  Winter,  Elmer  L, ;  Rosen,  R.,1968 
YOUR  FUTURE  IN  INTERNATIONAL  SERVICE,  Calvert,  Robert;  Rosen, 

R.,1969 

THE  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  CAREERS  AND  VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE,  Hopke, 

William  E,;  Doubleday,  1972 
YOUR  FUTURE  IN  BANKING,  Boynton,  Ralph  E. ;  Rosen,  R.  1965 
YOUR  FUTURE  IN  REAL  ESTATE,  Duirst,  Seymour  B.;  Rosen  1960 
AIM  FOR  A  JOB  IN  THE  IRON  AND  STEEL  INDUSTRY,  Sullivan,  John 

W. ;  Rosen,  R. ,  1967 
YOUR  FUTURE  IN  YOUR  OWN  BUSINESS,  Winter.  Elmer  L. ;  Rosen, 
R.,1966 

L<\WYERS  AND  WHAT  THEY  DO,  Ernest,  Morris  L;  Watts,  1964 

SO  YOU  WANT  TO  BE  A  UWYER,  Nourse,  William  B.;  Harper  and  Row, 

1959 

CAREERS  IN  THE  LEGAL  PROFESSION,  Sarnoff,  Paul;  Messner,  1970 
YOUR  CAREER  IN  FOREIGN  SERVICE,  Neal,  Harry  Edward;  Messner,  1965 
CAREERS  IN  GOVERNMENT,  Sullivan,  Mary  B.;  Walck,  H.Z.,  1964 
YOUR  FUTURE  IN  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT,  Gould,  Stephen;  Rosen,  R. 
1962 

YOUR  CAREER  IN  CIVIL  SERVICE,  Listen,  Robert,  A.;  Messner,  1966 

CAREERS  IN  GOVERNMENT,  Sullivan  B.;  Walck,  1964 

YOUR  FUTURE  INLAW  ENFORCEMENT,  Gammage,  Allen  Z.;  Rosen,  1961 

BEHIND  THE  SILVER  SHIELD,  Floherty,  John  Joseph;  Lippincott,  1957 

SERVICEWOMEN  AND  WHAT  THEY  DO,  Schuon,  Karl;  Watts,  1964 

FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE;  CAREERS  IN  PUBLIC  RELATIONS,  Paradis, 

Adrian  A. ;  McKAy,  1955 
WHAT  DOES  A  COAST  GUARDSMAN  DO?,  Coropton,  Grant;  Dodd,  Mead,  1968 
YOUR  FUTURE  IN  THE  MARINE  CORPS,  Eraser,  Angus  M. ;  Rosen,  1969 
CAREERS  IN  SOCIAL  SERVICE,  Gay,  Kathlyn;  Messner,  1969 
YOUR  FUTURE  IN  SOCIAL  WORK,  Beck,  Bertram  M. ;  Rosen,  1964 
SO  YOU  WANT  TO  BE  A  SOCIAL  WORKER,  Perltiian,  Helen  Harris;  Harper 

and  Row,  1962 

AIM  FOR  A  JOB  IN  A  HOSPITAL,  Kirk,  Weir  Richard;  Rosen,  R.,  1968 
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A  JOB  WITH  A  FUTURE  IN  LAW  ENFORCEMEOT  AND  RELATED  FIELDS,  Sch- 

retber,  Flora  Rheta;  Grosset  and  Dunlap,  1970 
YOUR  CAREER  IN  UW  ENFORCEMENT,  Listen,  Robert  A.;  Mcssner,  1965 
YOUR  FUTURE  IN  INSURANCE,  Kedzie,  Daniel  Peter;  Rosen,  1965 
YOU  CAN  WORK  IN  THE  EDUCATION  SERVICES,  Dietz,  Betty  Warner; 

Day,  1968 

SCHOOL  TEACHING  AS  A  CAREER,  Bcylan,  Janes  R.;  Walck,  1962 
YOUR  CAREER  IN  TEACHING,  Dowdell,  Dorothy;  Messner,  1967 
SO  YOU  WANT  TO  BE  A  TEACHER,  Gelinas,  Paul  J.;  Harper  and  Row. 
1965 

CAREERS  IN  THE  AGE  OF  AUIOMATION,  Aulick,  June  L.;  Hawthorn 
Books,  1968 

YOUR  FUTURE  IN  SCHOOL  PSYCHOLOGY,  Gelinas,  Robert  ?.;  Rosen,  1968 
VOCATION  FOR  BOYS,  Kitson,  Harry  Dexter;  Harcourt,  Brace  and  World, 
1955 

VOCATION  FOR  GIRLS,  Lingenfelter,  M>ry  Rebecca;  Harcourt,  Brace  and 
World,  1951 

YOUR  FUTURE  AS  A  GUIDANCE  COUNSELOR,  McDonough,  Thomas  E;  Rosen.  R. 
1967 

JOB  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  YOUNG  NEGROES,  Paradis,  Adrian  A.;  McKay,  1969 

YOU  AND  NEXT  DECADE,  Paradis,  Adrian  A,;  McKay,  1965 

YOUR  CAREER  IF  YOU'RS  NOT  GOING  TO  COLLEGE,  Splaver,  Sarah;  Messner, 

1963 

MODEL'S  HANDBOOK,  Nelson,  Marci;  Careers  Research,  1967 
YOU  CAN  WORK  IN  THE  TRANSPORTATION  INDUSTRY,  Dictz,  Betty  Warner; 
Day,  1969 

YOUR  FUTURE  IN  TRAFFIC  MANAGEMENT,  Heine,  Robert  E.;  Rosen,  R.. 
1967 

YOUR  CAREER  IN  TRANSPORTATION,  Liston,  Robert  A.;  Messner,  1966 
YOUR  CAREER  IN  TV  AND  RADIO,  Gordaon,  George  N. ;  Messner,  1966 
SEA  CAREERS;  JOBS  ON  THE  WATERWAYS  OF  THE  WORLD,  Fenton,  D.X,; 

Lippincott,  1970 
CAREERS  IN  AIRLINES  OPERATION,  Nathan,  Raymond;  Walck,  H.Z.. 

1964 

SO  YOU  WANT  TO  BE  AN  AIRLINE  STEWARDESS,  Saunsers,  Keith;  Arco. 
1968 

YOUR  FUTURE  IN  THE  TRUCKING  INDUSTRY,  Eskow,  Gerald;  Rosen,  R., 
1964 

YOUR  FUTURE  IN  THE  FASHION  WORLD,  Fashion  Group,  Inc.;  R.  Rosen 
Press,  1960 

FASHION  AS  A  CAREER,  Heal,  Edith;  Messner,  1966 
YOUR  FUTURE  IN  FASHION  DESIGN,  The  Fashion  Group,  Inc,;  Rosen. 
-  R.,  1966 

YOUR  FUTURE  IN  TRANSLATING  AND  INTERPRETING,  Hendry,  J,;  Rosen,  R.. 
1969 

CAREERS  AND  OPPORTUNITIES  IN  SCIENCE,  Pollack,  Phillip;  Dutton. 
1968 

SO  YOU  WANT  TO  BE  A  SCIENTIST,  Nourse,  Alan  E.;  Harper  and  Row,  1960 
YOUR  FUTURE  IN  PHYSICS,  Bell,  Raymond  M.;  Rosen,  1967 
CAREERS  AND  OPPORTUNITIES  IN  PHYSICS,  Pollack,  Phillip;  Dutton,  1961 
SO  YOU  WANT  TO  BE  A  PHYSICIST,  Nourse.  Alan  E. ;  Harper  and  Row, 

1963 
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so  YOU  WANT  TO  BE  A  CHEMIST,  Nmirse,  Alan  B. ;  Harptr  and  Row, 

196A 

YOUR  FUTURE  IN  GEOLOGY,  Wcltz,  Joseph  Uonard;  Rlchardt  Roaan 
Press,  1966 

YOUR  FUTURE  IN  OCEANOGRPAHY,  G«ber,  Norman  H.;  Roatn,  R.,  1967 
YOUR  FUTURE  IN  HETEROLOGY,  Berry,  Frederick  A.;  Rosan,  R.,  1962 
CAREERS  IN  THE  BIOLOGICAL  SCtBUCBS,  Pox,  Ulllla«  W.;  Ualck,  1963 
A  CAREER  IN  MEDICAL  RESFJVRCH,  Colman,  Hlla;  World,  1963 
YOUR  FUTURE  IN  MEDICAL  ASSISTIMC,  Chernok,  Norm*  B.;  Roaan,  R., 

196'; 

HANDS  THAT  HELP;  CAREERS  FOR  MEDICAL  WORKERS,  Dodge,  Btrtha  8.*, 

Little,  Brown,  1967 
DOCTOR,  HIS  TRAINING  AND  PRACTICE,  Engeman,  Jack;  Lothrop,  Ltt 

and  Shepard,  1964 
YOUR  FUTURE  AS  A  PHYSICIAN,  Kalb,  S.  William;  Roatn,  R. ,  1963 
YOUR  FUTURE  IN  MEDICAL  TECHNOLOGY,  Paul.  Gract;  Roaan,  R.,  1962 
THE  STORY  OF  NURSING,  Dodge,  Bertha  S.;  Llttlt,  Brown,  1965 
SO  YOU  WANT  TO  BE  A  NURSE,  Nourse,  Alan  E.;  Harpar  and  Row,  1961 
YOU  CAN  WORK  IN  THE  HEALTH  SERVICES,  Dletz,  Betty  Warnar;  Day,  1968 
YOUR  CAREER  IN  PHYSICAL  THERAPY,  Darby,  Patricia;  Htttner,  1969 
wm  FUTURE  IN  RADIOLOGIC  TECHNOLOGY,  Splrko,  Chrlatlna;  Roatn 

Press,  1966 

YOUR  FUTURE  IN  OCCUPATIONAL  THERAPY,  Shuff,  Francta  L. ;  Roatn,  R*, 

1964 

SO  YOU  WANT  TO  BE  A  SURGEON,  Nourse,  Alan  B.;  Htrpar  and  Row,  1966 
YOUR  FUTURE  AS  A  OPTICIAN,  Hirsuhhorn,  Htna  S.;  Roatn,  R.,  1970 
SO  YOU  WANT  TO  BE  A  DENTIST,  Greenberg.Saul  N.;  Harptr  and 

1963 

YOUR  FUTURE  AS  A  DENTAL  HYGIENIST,  Paige,  Barbara  E.;  Roatn,  R. , 

1969 

YOUR  FirrURE  IN  OPTOMETRY,  Gregg,  Jamea  R.;  Roatn,  R.  1963 
ENGINEERING  AS  A  CAREER  TODAY,  Amstead,  B.H.;  Dodd,  Mead,  1967 
HOW  TO  BE  A  PROFESSIONAL  ENGINEER,  Constance,  John  D. ;  MeOraw- 

Hill.  1966  / 
CAREERS  AND  OPPORTUNITIES  IN  ENGINEERING,  Pollack,  Philip;  Dutton, 

1967 

SO  YOU  WANT  TO  BE  AN  ENGINEER,  Nourse.  Alan  E. ;  Harptr  aod.Row,,. 
1962 

CAREERS  AND  OPPORTUNITIES  IN  ELECTRONICS,  Carroll,  John  M.;  Dutton, 
1963 

AIM  ?0R  A  JOB  AS  AN  ELEOTPONIC  TECIiNICIAN,  Keefe,  John  E.;  Roatn, 
R.,  1967 

YOUR  FUTURE  IN  ELECTRONIC  ENGINEERING,  Levine,  Sol;  Roatn,  R.,  1961 
YOUR  CAREER  IN  COMPUTER  PROGRAMMING,  Sellgaohn,  X.J.;  Heaantr*  1967 
YOUR  FUTURE  IN  THE  ELECTRONIC  COMPUTER  FIELD,  Blbby,  Dauat  L.;  Roatn 
R.,  1962 

YOUR  FUTURE  IN  THE  HIGH  FIDELITY  INDUSTRY,  Newman,  Bernard;  R.  Roatn, 
1966 

AIM  FOR  A  JOB  IN  AIR  CONDITIONING  AND  REFRIGERATION,  Daley,  Donald; 

Richards  Rosen  Press,  1968 
YOUR  FUTURE  IN  CIVIL  ENGINEERING,  GoUe,  Alfred  R.;  R.  Rosen  Preaa, 

1965 

KIND  A  CAkEHR  IN  KAILROADING,  Harrison,  C.  William;  Putnam,  1968 
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AVIATION  CAREERS;  JOBS  IN  TllE  AIR  AND  ON  THE  GROUND,  F«r.t«n,  O.X. 
Llpptncott,  1969 

YOim  FirrURE  as  a  pilot,  Scrlbner,  Kimbell  J.;  R.  Roitn  Pr«M,  1968 
YOUR  mURE  IN  THE  AirTO>fOTIVE  INDUSTRY,  Tcylor,  D«wion:  Koitn,  R., 
1963 

A  JOB  WITH  A  FUTURE  IN  AUTOMOTIVE  MECHANICS,  Conner,  J.  Robert; 

Gro88«tC  •o''  Dunlap,  1969 
FIND  A  CAREER  IN  AUTO  MECHANICS,  llrTrison,  C.  William;  FutnM,  1964 
AIM  FOR  A  JOB  IN  AUrOMOTtvn  SERVICE,  Taylor,  Dawson;  Roaon,  R.,  1968 
XOiM  CAREER  IN  THE  AEROSPACE  INDUSTRY,  Boyd,  Waldo  T.;  Miaanar,  1966 
YOUR  FUTURE  IN  AEROSPACE  TECHNOLOCY,  Ely,  Uwranc*  0.;  Roaan, 

1962 

THE  MEN  BEHIND  THE  ASTRONMn:S,  !^de,_Wayne;  Dodd,  Maad,  1965 
CAREERS  AND  OPPORTUNITIES  IN  ASTRONAUTICS,  Zar««,  Uwia;  Ihltton,  IM2 
YOUR  FUTURE  IN  AGRICULTURE,  Hutcliiaon,  Chester  S.;  Roaen,  R,.l965 
ABOUT  FORESTERS,  Dobrln,  Norma;  Melmont  Pubs,  1962 
YOUR  FUTURE  IN  FORESTRY,  Hanaburfjh,  David  H. ;  Roaen,  R.,  1961 
CAREERS  IN  HORTICUI.TURAL  SCIENCES,  Dowdell,  Dorothy;  Measncr,  1969 
YOUR  FUTURE  IN  THE  NURSERY  INDUSTRY,  Plnney,  John  J. ;  Roaen,  R. , 
1967 

YOUR  FUTURE  IN  VETERINARY  MEDICINE,  Riser,  Wayne  M. ;  Roaan,  1963 
YOUR  FWURE  AS  A  HOME  ECONvOMIST,  Paris,  Jeanne;  Rosen,  1964 
AIM  FOR  A  JOB  IN  RESTAURANTS  AND  FOOD  SERVICE,  Weatbrook,  Janas 
H.;  Rosen,  1969 

AIM  FOR  A  JOB  IN  APPLIANCE  SERVICE,  Kcefe,  John;  Rosen,  1969 
YOUR  FUTURE  IN  THE  BEAUTY  BUSINESS,  Fashion  Group;  Rosen,  1969 
YOUR  FUTURE  IN  BEAITTY  CULTURE,  Gelb,  Richard  L.;  Rosen,  1964 
BEAUTY  AS  A  CAREER,  Heal,  Edith;  Messner,  1969 
YOUR  FUTURE  IN  HOTEL  l^NAGEMENT,  Sonnabend,  Roger  P.;  Roaen,  1964 
YOUR  FUTURE  AS  A  SECRETARY,  Noyes,  Nell  Braly;  Ro*en,  1963 
YOUR  FUTURE  AS  A  TEMPORARY  OFFICE  WORKER,  Winter,  Elmer  L.;  Roaan, 
1968 

A  JOB  WITH  A  FUTURE  IN  COMPUTERS,  Cross,  Wllber;  Groaaett  and 
Dunlap,  1969 

YOUR  FUTURE  IN  PRINTING,  Rcinflcld,  George;  Rosen,  1963 
CAREERS  AND  OPPORTUNITIES  IN  ACCOUNTING;  WITH  A  CHAPTER  ON  OPPOR- 
TUNITIES FOR  WOMEN,  Cashin,  James  A.;  Dutton,  1965 
30  YOU  WANT  TO  BE  AN  ACCOlOTANl*,  Rohn,  Fred  H. ;  Harper  and  Row, 
1965 

YOUR  FUTURE  IN  INDUSTRIAL  EUGINEERINfJ,  Itararaond,  Ross  W.;  Rosen, 
1965 

YOUR  FUTURE  IN  PERSONNEL  v'ORK,  Pond,  John  H. ;  Rosen,  1971 
YOUR  FUTURE  IN  MARKETING,  Orent,  Norman  B.;  Rosen,  1966 
YOUR  FUTURE  IN  DIRECT  SELLING,  Goodrich,  Foster  E.;  Rosen,  1965 
CAREERS  IN  DEPARTMENT  STORE  M-RCHANDISIJK;,  Kaplaa,  Albert  A. ; 

Walck,  H.Z.,  1962 
YOUR  FUTWE  IN  RETAILING,  Scott,  George.  A.;  Rosen,  1961 
CAREERS  AND  OPPORTUNITIES  IN  RETAILING.,  Wllllnsky,  Harriet;  Dutton, 

1970 

YOUR  CAREER  IN  ADVERT1SINH3,  Joiiiison,  George;  Messner,  1966 
YOUR  FUTURE  AS  A  MODEL,  MacGil .  GUlls;  Rosea,  1964 
THIS  IS  ADVERTISIfK,  Wood.  James  Playsted;  Crown,  1968 
YOUR  FUTURE  IN  PUBLIC  RELATION:;,  Beruays,  Edward  L. ;  Richarda 
Rosen  Press,  1961 
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AIM  FOR  A  JOB  IN  THE  IVAKERY  INDUSTRY.  0*Conntll,  DeifflOnd  H.;  ROMt). 
1967 

A  JOB  WITH  A  FUTURE  IN  THE  PETROLRUM  IMDUSm,  Drotntng,  Phtlllp 

T.;  Grosset  and  Ounlap,  1969 
AIM  FOR  A  JOB  IN  WELDING,  B«rg.  L.D.  ThoM*;  ROMn,  1967 
AIM  FOR  A  JOB  IN  WATCHMAKING,  Llpton,  Benjamin  H. (  Rotcn,  1967 
AIM  FOR  A  JOB  IN  THE  BUILDING  TRADES,  Dtly,  Donald  F.J  Roaen»  1970 
YOUR  FUTURE  IN  LANDSCAPE  ARCMITECTURB,  Frasiar,  John  B.;  Roian,  1967 
CAREERS  AND  OPPORTUNITIES  IN  COMMERCIAL  ART,  BlaRaleltan,  J.t.j 

Dutton,  1963 

AIM  FOR  A  JOB  IN  DRAFTING,  DeLong,  P.J.;  Roaan,  1968 

YOUR  CAREER  IN  INTERIOR  DESIGN,  Doyle,  Robert  V.;  Maaanar,  1969 

YOUR  FUTURE  IN  INTERIOR  DESIGN,  Greer,  Michael ;  Roaan,  1963 

AIM  FOR  A  JOB  IN  GRAPHIC  DESIGN/ART,  Fujlta,  S.  Hell;  Roaan,  1968 

YOUR  FUTURE  IN  MUSIC,  Curtis,  Robert  E.;  Roaen,  1962 

HOW  TO  FORM  A  ROCK  GROUP,  Lleber,  Leslie;  Grosaett  and  Dunlap,  1968 

YOUR  CAREER  IN  FILM  MAKING,  Gordon,  George  N.;  Mesaner,  1969 

WRITING  AS  A  CAREER,  Lobsenz,  NOrman;  Walck,  1963 

GEOGRAPHERS  AND  WHAT  THEY  DO,  Warnltz,  William;  Hatta,  1964 

YOUR  FUTURE  IN  ARCHEOLOGY,  Larue,  Gerald  A.;  Roaan,  1970 

FILMLOOPS 

POLICEMEN  AND  POLICWOMEN  (Motion  picture)    Sncyclopcdla  Brltannlca 

Educational  Corp.  1970 
MAIL  CARRIERS  (Motion  picture)  Encyclopedia  Brltannica  Educational 

Corp.,  1969 

POSTAL  CLERKS  (Motion  Picture)  Encyclopedia  Brltannlca  Educational 

Corp . ,  1969 

STEWARDESSES  (Motion  Picture)  Encyclopedia  Brltannlca  Educational 
Corp.,  1970 

LOCAL  TRANSIT  BUS  DRIVERS  (Motion  Picture)  Encyclopedia  Brltannlca 

Educational  Corp.,  1970 
SURVEYORS  (Motion  Picture)  Encyclopedia  Brltannlca  Educational 

Corp.,  1969 

VENDING  MACHINE  MECHANICS  (Motion  Picture)  Encyclopedia  Brltannlca 

Educational  Corp.,  1970 
FIRE  FIGHTERS  (Motion  Picture)  Encyclopedia  Brltannlca  Educational 

Corp.,  1969 

DISPENSING  OPTICIANS  AND  OPTICAL  LABORATORY  MECHANICS  (Motion  Picture 

Encyclopedia  Brltannlca  Educational  Corp.,  1969 
CONSUMER  SERVICE  OCCUPATIONS:  ELECTRIC  POWER  INDUSTRY  (Motion  Picture) 

Encyclopedia  Brltannlca  Educational  Corp.,  1969 
TRANSMISSION  AND  DISTRIBUTION  OCCUPATIONS:  ELECTRIC  POWER  INDUSTRY 

(Motion  Picture)  Encyclopedia  Brltannica  Educational  Corp.,  1969 
ELECTRICIANS  (Motion  Picture)  Encyclopedia  Brltannica  Educational 

Corp.,  1969 

LINEMEN  AND  CABLE  SPLICERS  (Motion  Picture)  Encyclopedia  Brltannica 
Educational  Corp.,  1969 

TELEPHONE  CRAFTSMEN  (Motion  Picture)  Encyclopedia  Brltannica  Educa- 
tional Corp. ,  1969 

TELEPHONE  AND  PBX  INSTALLERS  AND  REPAIRMEN  (Motion  Picture)  Ency- 
clopedia Britannica  Educational  Corp.,  1969 
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^TELEVISION  AND  RADIO  SERVICE  TECHNICIANS  (Motion  Picture)  Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica  Educational  Corp. »  1970 
ALL  AROUND  MACHINISTS  (Motion  Picture)  Encyclopedia  Britannica 

Educational  Corp.,  1969 
OPERATING  ENGINEERS  (Motion  Picture)  Encyclopedia  Britannica 

Educational  Corp.,  1969 
AIRPLANE  MECHANICS  (Motion  Picture)  Encyclopedia  Britannica 

Educational  Corp.,  1969 
AUTOMOBILE  MECHANICS  (Motion  Picture)  Encyclopedia  Britannica 

Educational  Corp.,  1970 
AUTOMOTIVE  BODY  REPAIRMEN  (Motion  Picture)  Encyclopedia  Britannica 

Educational  Corp.,  1970 
GASOLINE  SERVICE  STATION  ATTENDAOTS  (Motion  Picture)  Encyclopedia 

Britannica  Educational  Corp.,  1969 
TRUCK  MECHANICS  AND  BUS  MECHANICS  (Motion  Picture)  Encyclopedia 

Britannica  Educational  Corp.,  1970 
LOCAL  TRUCKDRIVERS  (Motion  Picture)  Encyclopedia  Britannica 

Educational  Corp.,  1969 
OVER-THE-ROAD  TRUCKDRIVERS  (Motion  Picture)  Encyclopedia  Britannica 

Educational  Corp.,  1969 
FORESTRY  AIDS  (Motion  Picture)  Encyclopedia  Dritannica  Educational 

Corp.,  1970 

COOKS  AND  CHEFS  (Motion  Picture)  Encyclopedia  Britannica  Educational 
Corp.,  1970 

WAITERS  AND  WAITRESSESS  (Motion  Picture)  Encyclopedia  Britannica 

Educational  Corp.,  1970 
COSMETOLOGISTS  (Motion  Picture)  Encyclopedia  Britannica  Educational 

Corp.,  1969 

ASSEMBLY  OCCUPATIONS:  ELECTRONICS  (Motion  Picture)  Encyclopedia 

Britannica  Educational  Corp.,  1970 
ROUTEMEN  (Motion  Picture)  Encyclopedia  Britannica  Educational 

Corp.,  1970 

SALESMEN  AND  SALESWOMEN  IN  RETAIL  STORES  (Motion  Picture)  Encyclo- 
pedia Educational  Corp.,  1970 

MACHINING  OCCUPATIONS:  ELECTRONICS  (Motion  Picture)  Encyclopedia 
Britannica  Educational  Corp.,  1970 
\WELDERS,  OXYGEN  AND  ARC  CUTTERS  (Motion  Picture)  Encyclopedia 
^Britannica  Educational  Corp.,  1970 

SHEEt"^ METAL  WORKERS  (Motion  Picture)  Encyclopedia  Britannica 
Educational  Corp.,  1969 

BRICKLAYERS  (Motion  Picture)  Encyclopedia  Britannica  Educational 
Corp.,  1969 

CEMENT  M/VSONS  (Motion  Picture)  Rncyclopedia  Britannica  Educational 
Corp.,  1969 

GLAZIERS  (Motion  Picture)  Encyclopedia  Britannica  Educational 
Corp.,  1969 

CARPENTERS  (Motion  Picture)  Encyclopedia  Britannica  Educational 
Corp.,  1969 

PLUMBERS  AMD  PIPKFmi'RS  (MoOon  Picture)  Encyclopedia  Britannica 

Educational  (^orp.,  1^69 
AIK  CONDITfONING  AND  I  EFRIGERATION  MECJIANICS  (Motion  Picture) 

Encycloptulia  Britannica  Educational  Corp.,  1970 


PAINTERS  AND  PAPERHANGERS  (Mv)tton  Picture)  Encyclopedia  Brlttnnica 

Educational  Corp.,  196V 
PHOTOGRAPHERS  (Motion  tMcturc)  Encyclopedia  Brltannlca  Educational 

Corp.,  1970 

TAPES 

IWTERVIEWS  ON  CASSETTES 
ADVERTISING  AS  A  PROFESS  TON 
SERVICEMAN,  APPLIANCE  AS  A  PROFESSION 
FACTORY  WORKER  AS  A  PROFESSION 
BIOLOGY  AS  A  CAREER 
CHEMISTRY  AS  A  PROFESSION 
PHOTOGRAPHY  AS  A  CAREER 
COSMETICS 

COUNSELING  AS  A  CAREER 
DRAFTING  AS  A  PROFESSION 
ELECTRONICS  AS  A  PROFESSION 
PROGRAMMING  (ELECTRIC  COMPUTERS) 
INSURANCE  AS  A  PROFESSION 
LAW  AS  A  PROFESSION 
LIBRARY  SCIENCE  AS  A  PROFESSION 
MEDICAL  TECHNOLOGY  AS  A  PROFESSION 
MACHINIST  AS  A  CAREER 

NURSING,  LICENSED  PRACTICAL  AS  A  PROFESSION 

NURSING  AS  A  PROFESSION 

PHYSICIANS 

AERONAUTICS  AS  A  PROFESSION 

PLUMBING  AS  A  CAREER  -  PIPEFITTING  AS  A  CAREER 

LAW  ENFORCEMENT  POLICE  -  U.S. 

PRINTER 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  AS  A  CAREER 
REAL  ESTATE  BUSINESS  AS  A  CAREER 
ARTIST,  COMMERCIAL  AS  A  CAREER 
RETAIL  TRADE  AS  A  PROFESSION 
SOCIAL  WORK  AS  A  PROFESSION 
AIRLINES  HOSTESSES 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATOR  AS  A  PROFESSION 

TECHNICAL  WRITING  AS  A  CAREER 

TELEVISION  SERVICE  TECHNICIAN  AS  A  CAREER 

DENTISTRY  AS  A  PROFESSION 

SECRETARIES 

TRUCKS  -  AUTOMOBILES  -  DRIVERS 
CCHSTRXTION  MACHINERY  OPERATOR 
RETAIL  TRADE  AS  A  CAREER 
TEACHING  AS  A  PROFESSION 
ARCHITECTURE  AS  A  PROFESSION 
ACCOUNTING  AS  A  PROFESSION 
DENTISTRY  AS  A  PROFESSION 
CARPENTRY  AS  A  CAREER 
ELECTRONICS  AS  A  PROFESSION* 
AUTOMOBILES  -  REPAIRING 
DELIVERY  OF  GOODS 
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STATIONARY  ENCINEER 
TOOL  AND  DIE  WORKER 


SOUND  PILMSTRIPS 

YOUR  FIRST  YEAR  IN  HIGH  SCHOOL 
CAREER  SURPRISES 
FUTURE  DRAFTSMAN 

YOUR  PERSONALITY;  THE  OTHERS  KNOW 
KIT  AND  TESTS 

SPBCIMMI  SET-GRAVES  DESIGN  JUDGMENT  TEST 

SPECIMAN  SET  DIFFERENTIAL  APPTITUDE  MECHANICAL  REASONING  TEST 
PERSONNEL  MANAGER'S  KIT 

SPECIMAN  SET,  BOTH  FORMS-SURVEY  OF  STUDY  HABITS  AND  ATTITUDES 
FILMLOOPS 


WOODWORKING,  CARPENTRY  -TOOLS:    THE  BACK  SAW  (Motion  Picture)  McGraw- 
Hill,  1968 

WOODWORKING,  CARPENTRY- TOOLS:  DRILLING:  ANCHOR  HOLES,  CLEARANCE 

Holes  and  Countersinking  (Motion  Picture)  McGraw-Hill  Text  Films, 
1968 

WOODWORKING,  CARPENTRY  -  TOOLS:  METHODS  OF  PLANING  END  GRAIN  (Motion 
Picture)  McGraw-Hill  Text  Films,  1968 

WOODWORKING,  CARPENTRY  -  TOOLS:  GLUING  EDGE  TO  EDGE  (Motion  Picture) 
McGraw-Hill,  1968 

WOODWORKING,  CARPENTRY  -  TOOLS:  SETTING  A  PLANE  (Motion  Picture) 
McGraw-Hill,  1968 

WOODWORKING,  CARPENTRY  -TOOLS:  USING  A  CROSS  CUT  SAW  (Motion  Pic- 
ture) McGraw-Hill,  1968 

WOODWORKING,  CARPENTRY  -  Uses  of  I'»«ndscrews  (Motion  Picture) 
McGraw-Hill,  1968 

WOODWORKING,  CARPENTRY  -  TOOLS:  USING  A  COPING  SAW  (Motion  Picture) 
McGraw-Hill,  1968 

WOODWORKING,  CARPENTRY  -  TOOLS:  USING  THE  SMDKE  SHAVES  (Motion  Pic- 
ture) McGraw-Hill,  1968 

BASIC  DESIGN  JEWELRY:  EMBELLISHMENT  AND  FINISH,  Scope  Productions, 
1965 

BASIC  DESIGN  JEWLRY:  PAPER  PATTERN  AND  TRANSFER,  Scope  Productions, 
1965 

ELECTRICITY  AND  ELECTRONICS:  OUTLET  BOX  INSTALUTION  (Motion  Picture) 
Doubleday,  1968 

ELECTRICITY  AND  ELECTRONICS:  THE  THIRD  WIRE  CAN  SAVE  YOUR  LIFE 

(Motion  Picture)  Doubleday,  1968 
ELECTRICITY  AND  ELECTRONICS:  WIRING  A  BOX  WITH  ARMORED  CABLE  (Motion 

(Picture)  Doubleday,  1968 
ELECTRICITY  AND  ELECTRONICS:  TOGGLE  SWITCH  INSTALLATION  (Motion 

Picture)  Doubleday,  1968 


ELECTRICITY  AND  ELECTRONICS:  INSTALLING  A  CONVENIENCE  OUTLET  (Motion 
Picture)  Doubleday,  1968 

ELECTRICITY  AND  ELECTRONICS :  CONNECTING  WIRES  IN  AN  OITTLET  BOX  (mo- 
tion Picture)  Doubled«y,  1968 

ELECTRICITY  AND  ELECTRONICS:  REWIRING  A  LAMP  (Motion  Pucturt)  Doubl- 
day.  1968 

ELECTRICITY  AND  ELECTRONICS :  DIAGRAMMING  ELECTRICAL  WIRING  CIRCUITS 

(Filmstrip)  University  of  IlUnois.  1965 
ELECTRICITY  AND  ELECTRONICS:  ELECTRICAL  TERMS,  P«rti  1  &  2  (Pilm- 

Strip)  Southern  Assoc.  of  Agricultural,  Englnaerlng  and  Vocational 

Agriculture,  1958 
ELECTRICITY  AND  ELECTRONICS:  ELECTRIC  MOTORS  (Filraatripa)  Jan 

Handy,  19AI 
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CAREER  EDUCATION  RESOURCES 


lATHROP  HIGH  SCHOOL 
BOOKS 

I  WORK  ON  A  NEWSPAPER,  Lent,  Henry  Bolles;  MtcmllUn,  19^8 
SPORTSWRITBR,  Woodward,  Stanley;  Doubleday,  1967 
HOW  TO  BE  AN  ADOLESCENT-AND  SURVIVE,  Schimel,  John  L. ;  R08«n, 
1961 

APPRAISING  VOCATIONAL  FITNESS;  BY  MEANS  OF  PSYCHOLICAL  TESTS,  Super, 

Donald  E.;  Harper,  1962 
CAREERS  OF  SERVICE  IN  THE  CHURCH,  Benson  Y. ;  Llpplncott,  1964 
DECISIONS  FOR  TOMORROW:  PLANS  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  SBMIORS  FOR  AFTSR 

GRADUATION,  Berdle,  Ralph  Freltnuth,  University  of  Minnesota 

Press,  1965 

CAREERS  AND  OPPORTUNITIES  IN  INTERNATIONAL  SERVICE,  Krosney,  Herbert; 
Dutton,  1965 

THE  OPPORTUNITY  EXPLOSION,  Snelllng,  Robert  0.:  MacmiUan,  1969 
LOOKING  FOR  EMPLOYMENT  IN  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES,  AngCl,  J.;  World  Trade, 
1968 

CAREERS  IN  WORLD  AFFAIRS;  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD,  Foreign  Policy  Ass., 
1967 

A  HISTORY  OF  VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION  IN  AMERICA,  Ibtrmann,  C; 
Denlson,  1965 

JOB  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  YOUNG  NEGROES,  Paradis,  Adrian  A.;  McKay, 
1969 

STUDENTS'  GUIDE  TO  OCCUPATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES  AND  THEIR  LIFETIME 

EARNINGS,  Angel,  J.;  World  trade,  1967 
COttfUNITY  SERVICE  AND  RELATED  SPECIALISTS ,  Ferguson,  C;  1970 
THE  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  CAREERS  AND  VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE,  Hopke,  William 

E.i  Doubleday,  1967 
COWLES  GUIDE  TO  CAREERS  AND  PROFESSIONS,  Marshall.  Max  L. ;  Cowlet 

Education  Corp.,  1968 
JOBS  TO  TAKE  YOU  PLACES,  Paradis,  Adrian  A.;  McKay,  1968 
ON  THE  JOB  TRAINING  AND  WHERE  TO  GET  IT,  Liston,  Robert  A.;  Mass- 

ner,  1967 

YOUR  FUTURE  IN  THE  CREDIT  FIELD,  Nelfeld,  M.R.;  Rosen,  R.,  1963 
CAREERS  IN  CONSERVATION;  OPPORTUNITIES  IN  NATURAL  RESOURCES, 

Clapper,  H.;  Ronald,  1970 
YOUR  FUTURE  IN  REAL  ESTATE,  ?urst,  S.;  Arco,  1970 
NATURE'S  GUARDUNS;  YOUR  CAREER  IN  CONSERVATION,  Ncal  Harry  Edward; 

Messner,  1963 

FIND  A  CAREER  IN  CONSERVATION,  Smith,  Jean,  Putnam,  1959 
CONSERVATIONISTS  AND  WHAT  THEY  DO,  Harrison,  C;  Putnam,  1969 
CAREERS  IN  THE  FOREIGN  SERVICE,  Sakell,  Achilles  N.;  Walck,  M.Z. , 
1962 

YOUR  CAREER  IN  FEDERAL  CIVIL  SERVICE,  Dupre,  F.;  Harper  and  Row, 
1967 

CAREERS  IN  GOVERNMENT,  Sullivan,  Mary  B.;  Walck,  H.Z. ,  1964 

YOUR  FUTURE  IN  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT,  Sould,  Stephen;  Rosen,  R., 

1962 

BEHIND  THE  SILVER  SHIELD,  Floherty,  John  Joseph,  Lipplncott,  1957 
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TOUR  FUTimB  IM  LAW  BNFORCEMBNT,  C«nMMge,  A.,  Areo,  1970 
TOUR  FUTURB  IN  TRB  AIR  FORCE,  MicCloskey,  Monro;  Roitrti  R.,  196A 
TOUR  FUTURB  IM  THB  MARINB  CORPS,  Fr«Mr,  Angus  M. :  Ro0tn,  1909 
AIM  FOR  A  JOB  IK  A  HOSPITAL,  Kirk,  Wtlr  Richard;  Roitn,  R.,  196B 
HOSPITAL  RBALTR  SBRVICBS,  Roth,  CUlr*  Jtrttt;  Wilek,  K.Z.t  1964 
FIND  A  CARBBR  IM  UV  EMFORCEMBNT,  Whaley,  Hanry  F. ;  Putnam,  1961 
OCCUPATIONS  AMD  CAREERS,  Greenleaf.  W. ;  McOraw,  19SS 
I  FIMD  MT  VOCATION,  Kltson,  Harry  Daxtar;  McGraw,  195A 
CARBBR  PUNNING  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENTS ,  Ratlly,  WlUtam  John; 
Marpar,  1953 

WKT  TBACHt,  Sharp,  Delia  Louise  (Larson);  Rclt,  1957 
WHT  AND  HOW  TO  PREPARE  AND  EFFECTIVE  JOB  RESUMB,  Angal,  J.;  World 
Trade,  1965 

HOW  YOU  CAN  GET  THE  JOB  TOU  WANT,  Gardiner,  G. ;  Marpar  and  Roir, 
1962 

RSSUMiS  THAT  GET  JOBS;  HOW  TO  WRITE  TOU  BSST  RBSttflt,  Grubar,  E. ; 
Arco,  1963 

WORK  SMARTLBT.  Kally,  William  Russell;  Scribner,  1963 

CARBBR  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  WOMEN  IN  BUSINESS,  King,  Alica  Oora;  Dutton, 

1963 

SUCCESSFULLY  FINDINGS  YOURSELF  AND  TOUR  JOB,  Mtgoun,  Fraderick  Alax- 

andar;  Harper,  1959 
EXBCUriVB  CAREERS  FOR  WOMEN,  Maule,  Frances;  Marpar,  1961 
TOUR  FirrURE  AS  A  GUIDANCE  COUNSELOR,  McDonough,  Thomas  B. ;  Rosan  R.» 

1967 

HANDBOOK  OF  JOB  FACTS,  Murphy,  James  H. ;  Sclanca  Rasaarch  Associatas, 

1963 

PATHFINDERS,  U.S.A.;  TOUR  CAREER  ON  UND,  SEA  AND  AIR,  Naal,  Harry 
Edward;  Mcssner,  1963 

ON  THE  JOB, Norton,  Joseph  L. ;  J.G.  Farguson,  1970 

OCCUPATIONAL  OUTLOOK  HANDBOOK;  EMPLOYMENT  INFORMATION  ON  MAJOR  OCC- 
UPATIONS FOR  USE  IN  GUIDANCE,  U.S.  Dept.  of  Ubor,  Buraau  of  Ubor 
Statistics.  Govt.  Prt'g  Off.  Ravisad  every  two  years 

YOU  AND  THB  NEXT  DECADE,  Paradis,  Adrian  A.;  McKay,  1965 

MOHIY,  JOBS  AND  FUTURES;  A  GUIDE  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE  ON  THE  MOVE, 
Roesch,  Roberta  Fleming;  Mcarae  Smith  Co.,  1965 

JOB  STRATEGY;  PREPARING  FOR  EFFECTIVE  PLACEMENT  IN  BUSINESS  AND 
INDUSTRY,  Rood,  Allan;  McGraw,  1961 

CAREER  PLANNING,  Smith,  Leonard  J.;  Harper,  1959 

YOUR  CAREER  IF  YOU'RE  NOT  GOING  TO  COLLEGE,  Splaver,  Sarah;  Msssner, 
1963 

TARGET;  TOMORROW;  AN  EDUCATIONAL  AND  VOCATIONAL  GUIDE  FOR  TEENAGERS, 

Strang,  Ruth;  Dell,  1964 
THE  COLLEGE  GIRL  LOOKS  AHEAD  TO  HER  CAREER  OPPORTUNITIES,  Zapo- 

leon,  Marquaritc  (Wykoff);  Harper,  1956 
THE  NEXT  FIVE  YEARS;  A  PLANNING  GUIDE  DESIGNED  TO  HELP  HS  STUDENTS 

AND  THEIR  PARENTS  DEVELOP  EFFECTIVE  PLANS  FOR  THE  FUTURE,  GUtt- 

horn.  A.;  Interstate,  1965 
COLLEGE  BOUND;  PUHNING  FOR  COLLEGE  AND  CAREER,  Brownstein,  S.; 

Barron,  1970 

FINE'S  AMERICAN  COLLEGE  COUNSELOR  AND  GUIDE,  Fine,  B.;  Barron, 
1970 

aRBERS  IN  AIRLINES  OPER/.TIONS,  Nathan,  Raymond;  Walck,  H.Z.,  1964 
CAREERS  WITH  FOREIGN  LANGUAGES,  Cohn,  A.;  Walck,  1963 
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UNUSUAL  CAREERS,  Munzer,  Martha  E.;  Knopf,  1962 
CAREERS  IN  RESEARCH  SCIENCE,  Wachs,  Theodore;  W«lck,  1961 
YOUR  CAREER  IN  COMPUTERS,  Fischer,  G.;  Hawthorn,  1968 
THERE'S  ADVENTURE  IN  METEOROLOGY,  Ruztc,  Neil  P.;  Pop  Mschanici, 
1958 

CAREERS  IN  THE  BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCES,  Fox,  WillUm  W.J  Walck,  1963 
HEALTH  TECHNICIANS,  Kinslnger,  Robert  E.;  Ferguson,  1970 
SO  YOU  WANT  TO  BE  A  DOCTOR,  Nourse,  AUn  Edward;  Herper,  1963 
YOUR  FUTURE  IN  MEDICAL  TECHNOLOGY,  Paul,  Grace;  Rosen,  R.,  1962 
HOSPITAL  WITH  A  HEART,  Wasf^ersug,  Joseph  D.;  AbeUrd-Schuiun,  1961 
YOUR  FUTURE  IN  NAVEL  ARCHITECTURE  WITH  INFORMATION  ON  MARINE 

ENGINEERING,  Benford,  H. ;  Rosen  Press,  1968 
SKYBLAZERS;  YOUR  CAREER  IN  AVIATION,  Neal,  Harry  Edward;  Messner, 

1958 

YOUR  FUTURE  IN  THE  AUTOMOTIVE  INDUSTRY,  Taylor,  Dawson;  Rosen,  R., 
1963 

A  JOB  WITH  A  FUTURE  IN  AUTOMOTIVE  MECHANICS,  Conner,  J.  Robert; 

Grosset  and  DunUp,  1961; 
CAREERS  IN  SPACE,  Binder,  0.;  Walker  and  Co.,  1970 
YOUR  CAREER  IN  THE  AEROSPACE  INDUSTRY,  Boyd,  W.;  Messner,  1966 
YOUR  FUTURE  IN  AEROSPACE  TECHNOLOGY,  Ely,  Uwrence  D.;  Rosen,  R., 

1962 

CAREERS  AND  OPPORTUNITIES  IN  ASTRONAUTICS,  Zarem,  Lewis;  Dutton, 
1962 

YOUR  PLACE  IN  AMERICA'S  SPACE  PROGRAM,  Lent,  Henry  B.;  MacMillan 
1964 

PROFITABLE  FARM  MANAGEMENT,  Hamilton,  J.;  Prentice  Hall,  1963 
YOUR  FUTURE  AS  A  DIETITIAN,  American  Dietetic  Assoc.;  Rosen,  1970 
THE  PROFESSIONAL  COOK;  HIS  TRAINING,  DUTIES,  AND  REWARDS,  Kltln, 

Camille;  Helios  Bk.  Pub.  Co.,  1965 
YOUR  FUTURE  IN  HOTEL  MANAGEMENT,  Sonunabend,  Roger  P.;  Rosen,  196^» 
A  CAREER  IN  THE  MODERN  OFFICE,  Morrison,  Phyllis;  McGraw,  1969 
SECRETARIES  WHO  SUCCEED,  Becker,  E.;  Harper  &  Row,  1963 
YOUR  FUTURE  AS  A  TEMPORARY  OFFICE  WORKER,  Winter,  Elmer  L.;  Rosen 

Press,  1968 

BRICm  FUTURE  CAREERS  WITH  COMPUTERS,  Laskow,  Robert;  Chilton,  1969 
CAREERS  IN  PERSONNEL  ADMINISTRATION,  Splaver,  Sarah;  Walck,  1962 
YOUR  FUTURE  IN  DIRECT  SELLING,  Goodrich,  F. ;  Rosen  Press,  1970 
YOUR  FUTURE  IN  RETAILI^X;,  Scott,  George  A.;  Rosen,  1961 
MAKE  YOUR  NAME  IN  MODELING  A?;y  TELEVISION,  Jones,  Candy;  Harper, 
1960 

YOUR  FUTURE  AS  A  MODEL,  MacGill,  GlUls;  Rosen,  1964 

A  JOB  WITH  A  FUTURE  IN  PETROLEUM  INDUSTRY,  Droting,  Phillip  T.; 

Grosset  and  Dunlap,  1969 
AIM  FOR  A  JOB  IN  THE  TEXTILE  INDUSTRY,  Cone,  S.;  Rosen  Press,  1969 
CAREERS  IN  THE  BUILDING  TRADES,  Kasper,  Sydney  H. ;  Walck,  1964 
CAREERS  IN  THE  ARTS;  FINE  AND  APPLIED,  McCausland,  Elisabeth;  Day, 

1950 

CAREERS  IN  CARTOONING,  Larlar,  Uwrence;  Dodd,  1950 
CAREERS  AND  OPPORTUNITIES  IN  COMMERCIAL  ART,  Biegileison,  J.I.; 
Dutton.  1963 

AIM  FOR  A  JOB  IN  GRAPHIC  DESIGN/ ART,  Fujita,  S.  Hell;  Rosen,  1968 
YOUNG  DANCERS  CAREER  BOOK,  Woody,  Reglna  Llewellyn  (Jones);  Dutton 
1958 
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SUCCESSFUL  WOMEN;  AND  HOW  THEY  ATTA£NED  SUCCESS,  Taves,, l8ab«ll«; 
Dutton,  1943 

SOUND  FILtCTRIPS 

CAREERS  IN  NATURAL  RESOURCES  MANAGEMENT 
JOB  OPPORTUNITIES  -  Group  IC 
CAREERS  IN  ORNAMENTAL  AGniCUI.TlJRE 
CAREERS  IN  CROPS 

PREPARING  FOR  THE  JOBS  OF  TIE  70 's 
WORLD  OF  WORK 

WHAT  YOU  SHOULD  KNOW  BEFORE  YOU  GO  TO  WORK 
FILMS 

BOOKKEEPING:"   OCCUPATIONS  AND  OPPORTUNITIES 
SLIDES 


CLERICAL  OCCUPATIONS  AM)  RESPONSIBILITIES 


CAREER  EDUCATION  RESOURCES 


CURRICULUM  SERVICES  CENTER 


CASSETTES 


ADVERTISING 

AIR  CONDITIONING 

ARCHITECTURE 

AGRICULTURE 

BEAUTY  CULTURE 

BROADCASTING 

COMPUTERS 

EDUCATION 

ENGINEERING 


FOOD  PRODUCTION 
HEALTH  EDUCATION 
HOTEL  -  MOTEL 
INTERVIEW 
UNDSCAPING  AND 

NURSERY  BUSINESS 
LAW 

OCEANOGRAPHY 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


PRINTING  AND  ENGRAVING 
REPAIR  SERVICE 
FUSTAURANT 
SCIENTIFIC  RESEARCH 
SECRETARIAL  CAREERS 
SELLING 
SOCIAL  WORK 
TRANSPORTATION 


FILMLOOPS 


CHOOSING  YOUR  OCCUPATION 
FINDING  THE  RIGHT  JOB 
SCHOOLS  AND  JOBS: 

LOTS  OF  PEOPLE  WORK  HERE 
WHY  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION? 
JOB  INTERVIEW:  MEN 
JOB  INTERVIEW:  WOMEN 


FURNITURE  CRAFTSMEN 

HELPERS  IN  OUR  COMMUNITY 

HOW  TO  SUCCEED  IN  THE  PEOPLE  BUSINESS 

IT'S  YOUR  FUTURE 

WHY  STUDY  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS 


FILMS 


JOB  INTERVIEW:  WHOM  WOULD  YOU  HIRE 
JOB  INTERVIEW:  WHO"  VOULD  YOU  HIRE 
IT'S  YOUR  FUTURE 
ARE  YOU  READY  FOR  A  .^B 


FILM  B:  THREE  YOUNG  MEN 
FILM  A:  THREE  YOUNG  WOMEN 


CASSETTE 


"AN  OVERVIEW  OF  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION" 
GUIDANCE  ASSOCIATES 
FILMSTRIP  AND  RECORD 


c 


SOUND  FILMSTRIPS 

A  NEW  LOOK  Af  HOME  ECONOMICS  CAREERS 

FOUR  WHO  QUIT 

ADMISSION  TO  YOUR  SERVICE 

CHOOSING  YOUR  CAREER 

IF  YOU'RE  NOT  GOING  TO  COLLEGE 

A  JOB  THAT  GOES  SOMEPLACE 

LIKING  YOUR  JOB  AND  YOUR  LIFE 

PREPARING  FOR  THE  JOBS  OF  THE  70 'S 

PREPARING  FOR  THE  WORLD  OF  WORK 

TROUBLE  AT  WORK 

WHY  WORK  AT  ALL? 
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PUe  DATE  -      nEC7l  " 

OESCRIPTilRS  -  ^WORKING  WOMEN;  *FE'JEkAL 
GOVERNMEtvlT;    *MANPOweR  UTILIZATION;  NATICImAL 
SUPV5YS;  *GOVERNMcNT   EMPLUYEES;   *WHITl  CCLLAR 
OCCUPATIONS;   INCOME;   TABLES  (OATA)  

ABSTRACT  -  THIS  STUDY  PRESENTS  STATISTICAL 
OATA  GATHERED  IN  A  SURVeY  OF  FEMALES  eMPLOYED 
IN  FULL-TI^£  FEDERAL  CIVIIIAN  WHITE-COLLAR 
JOBS  IN  THE  U.S.,  TERRITORIES  OF  THE  U.S., 
AND  FOHEIGN  COUNTRIES.  THE  OATA  ARE  PRESENTED 
l'\  SEVERAL  TABLES  REFLECTING  EMPLOYMCNT  bV: 

(1)  GENERAL   SCHEDULE  AKO  EQUIVALENT  GRADES, 

(2)  SPECIAL  OCetJ»>AT  lONAL  CATEGQKIES,  t3) 


OCCUPATIOMAL  GROUP,   AND  (4)  SELECTED 
AGE-MCIES.  SINCE  THE  LAST  SURVEY,  THE  TOTAL 
NUMBER  OF  FULL-TIKE  WHITE-CQLLAR  WUMEN  SHOWED 
A  NET  DECREASE  OF  7,067,   THfcY  NOW  REPRESENT 
33.2  PERCENT  OF   THE  TOTAL  WHITE-COLLAR 
WORKFORCE   ( 1.981,722)   AS  COMPAREu  TU  33.4 

'TcKmTrTiri)auwcrT7(><),  all  of  ihe   
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HIGHLIGHTS 


^   The  total  number  of  full-time  white-collar  women  shaved  a  net  decrease 
of  7,067  since  the  last  survey.   They  now  represent  33.2  percent  of  the 
total  white-collar  v/orkforce  (1  ,981  ,722)  as  compared  to  33.4  percent  in 
October  1969.    During  the  same  period,  the  number  of  men  remained 
virtually  unchanged  (dov/n  103  to  1,324,395). 

^   All  of  the  net  decrease  in  the  number  of  v/omen  may  be  attributed  to  the 
losses  in  grades  1  thru  6  and  the  equivalent.    At  the  other  end  of  the 
continuum,  women  in  grades  13  and  above  increased  by  470  (6.6  percent) 
to  7,539.   This  compares  with  an  increase  of  3.6  percent  in  the  number 
of  men  in  these  grades. 

°    Slightly  more  than  55  percent  (1,093,337)  of  all  white-collar  employment 
were  in  positions  in  grades  1  thru  6.    Thirty-five  percent  (690,500)  of 
the  white-collar  VMorkforce  were  reported  in  the  intermediate  grades  (7 
thru  12)  and  the  remaining  10  percent  in  the  upper  level  grades  (13  and 
above).    Women  comprised  46.1,  20.7,  and  1.7  percent,  respectively,  of 
the  previously  mentioned  grade  groupings. 

^    For  the  most  part,  the  median  grade  structure  of  the  white-collar  work- 
force remained  the  same  as  last  year.   The  median  grade  was  higher  for 
v/omen  than  for  men  in  only  two  occupational  groups:    Medical  with  7  for 
v/omen  and  6  for  men;  and  Miscellaneous  with  6  for  v\fomen  and  5  for  men. 
These  are  the  same  two  occupational  groups  in  which  the  median  grade  for 
v/omen  in  1969  v/as  higher  than  for  men.   The  median  grade  in  the  Library 
and  Archives  group  showed  a  significant  shift  upv/ard  for  men.   This  year, 
the  median  grade  for  men  was  9  and  7  for  v/omen  as  compared  to  a  median 
of  7  for  both  men  and  v/omen  in  the  1969  survey. 

°   The  General  Administrative,  Clerical,  and  Office  Services  Group  continues 
to  be  predominated  by  women.    Hov/ever,  the  percentage  of  women  in  the 
group  dropped  slightly  to  68.9  percent  or  309,533  out  of  the  total 
449,057  since  last  year.    Also  a  small  decrease  was  reported  in  the 
number  of  women  in  the  lower  grades  in  this  group.    Last  year,  slightly 
more  than  87  percent  of  all  women  were  in  grades  1  through  6,  v/hile  this 
year,  the  number  dropoed  to  86  percent. 

^   Average  salaries  for  women  were  significantly  lower  than  for  men  ~ 
$7,727  compared  with  $10,981-    The  highest  salaries  paid  to  women  were 
in  the  Veterinary  Medical  Sciences  ($14,866)  and  Copyright,  Patent,  and 
Trademark  ($14,573). 
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STUDY  OF  EMPLOYMENT  OF  WOMEN  IN  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 


1970 


INTRODUCTION 


This  study  presents  statistical  information  on  full-time  Federal  civilian 
white-collar  employment.    1970  data  are  compared  with  that  collected  in  1969. 
Both  surveys,  conducted  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  provided  for  sub- 
mission by  the  Federal  agencies  of  comprehensive  reports  showing  full-time 
employment  by  agency,  grade  or  salary  equivalency,  and  occupational  series 
as  of  October  31. 


The  data  presented  in  this  study  are  representative  of  full-time  white- 
collar  Government  employment  (General  Schedule  Classification  and  other  non- 
wage  systems)  worldwide.    Excluded  are  employees  of  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  members  and  employees  of  the  Congress,  employees 
of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  and  the  National  Security  Agency,  and 
foreign  nationals  employed  overseas.    In  1970,  as  in  1969,  data  were  collected 
for  four  major  geoqraphic  areas  only.    They  are:    (1)  the  Washington,  D.  C, 
metropolitan  areal^;  (2)  United  States  (i.e.,  the  50  States)  excluding  the 
Washington,  D.  C. ,  metropolitan  area;  (3)  Territories  of  the  United  States; 
and  (4)  Foreign  Countries. 


Throughout  this  publication,  occupational  groups  and  occupations  within 
groups  are  those  provided  for  in  the  Handbook  of  Occupational  Groups  and 
Series  of  Classes,  published  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission.    The  exception 
to  this  coverage  is  the  Postal  Operations  Group,  encompassed  within  the 
single  agency  Postal  Field  Service  system,  which  is  provided  for  in  the 
Personnel  Handbook,  Series  P-1,  published  by  the  Post  Office  Department. 

The  grade  distribution  data  shown  in  Tables  B,  C,  and  D,  represent  "grades 
or  levels"  of  the  various  pay  systems  considered  equivalent  to  specific 
General  Schedule  grades.    For  those  positions  not  under  the  General  Schedule 
(GS)  pay  system,  grade  equivalency  was  derived  by  comparing  the  GS  salary 
rates  with  the  corresponding  salary  rates  in  other  pay  systems. 


y  The  Washington,  D.  C,  metropolitan  area  includes:    the  District  of 
Columbia;  Montgomery  and  Prince  Georges  counties,  Maryland;  the  cities  of 
Alexandria,  Fairfax,  Falls  Church,  and  the  counties  of  Arlington,  Fair- 
fax, Loudoun,  and  Prince  William,  Virginia.    Loudoun  and  Prince  William 
counties  were  included  as  of  July  1967. 


COVERAGE 


PRESENTATION  AND  UTILIZATION  OF  DATA 


Data  for  emoloyees  whose  annual  salary  rates  are  above  the  General  Schedule 
(e.g..  Executive  Pay  Act,  and  some  Public  Law  type  positions)  are  identified 
in  the  tables  as  "ABOVE  18".    Employees  for  whom  no  grade  or  salary  was 
reported  are  identified  as  "UNGRADED".    For  the  most  part  these  are  in  the 
Judicial  Branch,  representing  support  staff  to  the  Federal  judges  and  courts 
throughout  the  United  States.    All  "grades  or  levels"  are  listed  even  though 
there  may  be  no  employment  in  some  instances.    Annual  salary  rates  paid  under 
the  General  Schedule  for  1970  and  1969  are  shown  in  the  salary  table  at  the 
end  of  this  publication. 

Utilizing  the  previously  described  grade  equivalencies,  occupations  within 
the  various  pay  systems  have  been  classified  according  to  three  major 
categories.    These  categories,  presented  in  Tables  E  and  F,  are  based  on 
the  level  of  work  performed  and  are  defined  as  follows: 

Category  III  -  Positions  in  occupations  (primarily  professional,  technical, 
or  administrative  at  "grade  or  level"  5  and  above)  requiring  at  the  entry 
level: 

(a)  baccalaureate  or  higher  education;  or 

(b)  equivalent  professional,  technical,  or  administrative  experience. 
Category  II  -  Positions  requiring  specialized  education  or  experience: 

(a)  technician  positions  primarily  at  "grade  or  level"  4  and 
above  requiring  either  specialized  experience  or  specialized 
education  above  the  high  school  level;  or 

(b)  clerical,  aid,  or  support  positions  above  the  entry  levels 
requiring  specialized  experience  or  education. 

Category  I  -  Positions  requiring  minimal  specialized  education, 
experience,  or  skill : 

(a)  primarily  entry  level  clerical,- aid,  and  support  positions 
"grade  or  level"  3  and  below;  or 

(b)  entry  level  Postal  Field  Service  positions  "grade  or  level" 
5  and  below. 

Being  of  a  widely  varied  nature,  positions  in  the  general  series  (GS-301, 
501,  1001,  1701,  2001,  and  2101)  are  assigned  to  the  above  categories  on 
the  following  basis: 

"grade  or  level"  9  and  above  -  Category  III 
"grade  or  level"  4  through  8  -  Category  II 
"grade  or  level"  3  and  below  -  Category  I 
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The  percent  of  women  in  both  columns,  "Employment  31  October  1970"  and 
"Employment  31  October  1969,"  represent  the  percentage  of  women  with  respect 
to-  total  employment  for  each  of  those  years  (i.e.,  the  number  of  women  divided 
by  the  total  employment  for  that  year).    With  the  exception  of  Table  F,  where 
zeros  are  shown,  both  the  "Number"  and  "%"  columns  will  be  blank  if  there 
were  no  women  reported. 

The  "Percent  Change"  columns  reflect  increases  or  decreases  in  employment 
for  "TOTAL"  and  "WOMEN"  from  1969  to  1970.    In  both  cases,  the  base  for 
comparisons  with  1970  is  the  1969  data.    The  percent  change  is  computed  by 
taking  the  difference  between  employment  in  1969  and  that  shown  in  the 
corresponding  column  for  1970  and  dividing  by  the  1969  figures.    If  the 
employment  in  1970  is  larger  than  that  shown  for  1969,  the  result  will  be 
positive  and  represent  the  percent  of  increase.    On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
employment  in  1970  is  less  than  that  shown  in  the  corresponding  column  in 
1969  the  result  will  be  negative  and  represent  the  percent  of  decrease.  A 
minus  sign  will  precede  the  percentage  when  a  decrease  is  represented.  An 
asterisk  (*)  is  used  in  either  or  both  columns,  as  appropriate,  when,  for  a 
particular  grade  or  occupation  there  is  no  employment  in  1969,  or  the  number 
is  so  minute  in  comparison  to  that  reported  in  1970  so  that  the  "Percent 
Change"  is  difficult  to  interpret.    All  percentages  have  been  rounded  to 
the  nearest  tenth  of  a  percent. 

Tables  C  and  H  present  a  comparison  of  employment  by  grade  and  occupational 
group  in  1969  with  that  reported  in  1970  within  agencies.    A  number  of 
executive  branch  agencies,  each  having  an  especially  small  total  employment, 
were  consolidated  and  are  titled  "OTHER  AGENCIES"  for  use  in  these  two  tables. 
For  the  most  part,  these  are  agencies  that  were  terminated  prior  to  October  31, 
1970,  or  newly  established  since  October  31,  1969,  or  had  a  total  employment 
in  1969  of  25  or  less.    These  agencies,  each  with  their  total  employment  and 
the  number  of  women,  for  both  1969  and  1970  are  identified  in  Table  I  at  the 
end  of  this  publication. 

A  total  of  1,981,722  full-time  employees  were  reported  by  over  100  agencies 
in  over  450  white-collar  occupations  as  of  October  31,  1970,  of  which  657,327 
or  33.2  percent  were  women.    This  compares  with  a  total  of  1,989,792  employees 
reported  as  of  October  31,  1969,  of  which  665,294  or  33.6  percent  were  women, 
thus  reflecting  a  net  decrease  of  8,069  in  total  full-time  white-collar  employ- 
ment (women  decreased  7,967  or  7.79  percent). 

The  white-collar  employment  presented  in  detail  in  the  tables  that  follow 
represents  approximately  76  percent  of  the  total  full-time  Federal  workforce 
and  nearly  93  percent  of  all  full-time  women  employees.    The  following  figures 
show  the  total  Federal  workforce,  full-time  and  part-time: 


5  '  [ 
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Total 


Full-time 
Employment 


White-Collar  1  ,981  ,722 
Blue-Collar  574,928 


1970 


Men 


i-Zomen 


Total 


1969 
Men 


1,324,395   657,327  1,989,792 
529,673     45,255  620,336 


Women 


2,556,650     1,854,068   702,582    2,610,128     1,892,579  717,549 


1,324,498  665,294 
568,081  52,255 


Total  Full -Time 
and  Part-Time  2,766,992* 


2,818,618 


I* 

Excludes  foreign  nationals 
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TABLE  B  BV  GENEKAl  ^tCHEOULi  AND  EQUIVALENT  GRADES 

AIL  AGENCIES  WQHOMlUE 


^M^L^Y^'E'JT 
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A/      THE  G^AOES  OR  LEVELS  3F  THE  V^RtQUS  ^AY  SY^TEHS  HAVE  itEN  CONSIOEREO  EQUIVA. 
t£MT  TO  Sf^ECIPIC  GE^iERAt  SCHEOUtI  G^AOE  SOlfclY  UN  THE  BASIS  Of  COHPARISDN 
OF  SALARY  RATeS#  SI^ECIFICALU^  IN  HOST  INSTANCES^  BY  CQHrARIHG  THE  4TH  STEP 
GS  RATES  WITH  CQHRARARIE  RATES  IN  QTHfR  PAY  SYSTEMS 


B/      EKClUOES  iM^L'^YtES  OF  CfNTRA^  iNTEtL ir.ENCE  AGENCY^  NATIONAL  SECURITY  AGENCY 

8DAR0  0^  GOVERNORS  3F  FEDERAL  ^ESERVE  SYSTEM  AND  FOREIGN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS 
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TABLE  C 
A'C'UrECT  UF   THE  CA^lTOi, 


FULLTIME  WHITt   COLLAR  EMPLOVMtMT 
8Y  r.ENiERAL  SCHEDULE  AND  tOUlVAtENT  GRADES 
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A/      THE  &J4-it$  nR  LfVELS  DF  THE  VARIOUS  PAY  SYSTfcHS  HAVE  BfcfcN  CONSIOEREO  EQUIVA- 

LtMT  Tj  SPECIFIC  CENE«AL  SCMEOULE  GRADE  MJLtLY  ON  THE  BASIS  OF  CO^PARIsS 

^JTfc\?C^''^  SPECIFICALLY,   IN  MOST  INSTANCES,  BY  CUMPARING  THE  «TH  STEP 

GS  ^ATtS   <ITK  C'lMPAHARLE  RATES   IN  OTHER  PAY  SYSTEMS 

B/       EXCLJOfcS  FU5CTG"i  NATHNALS  HVERSEAS, 
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TABUfc  C 

H•»TA^4IC  GARDEN 


FULL»TlMfc  WHITb  COLLAR  EMPLUYIfcNT 
BY  GEM8RAL  SCHEOUlE  A'^O  EOJlVALbNT  GKAQES 
WORLOWTOF 


O'^AOfc  A/ 


T3TAL 


WDM 


fHPLnVMENT       31  OCTOBER  1969 


TOTAL 


PERCENT  CHANGE 


TOTAL 


WOMEN 


or 
oz 

03 
04 
05 
06 
07 
08 
09 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 

&BOVt^  18 
'INGRADEO 


109tO 

lOOfO 


100,0 


100|0 


ilOO»0 


ilOO,0 


tjtal  b/ 


40,0 


A/      THE  GRAOES  OR  LEVELS  3F  THE  VARIOUS  PAY  SYSTEHb  HAVE  BEEN  C9NSI0EREO  EQUJVA. 
LENT  TQ  S<*ECIFIC  GE>IE«AL  SCHEDULE  GRADE  SOLELY  ON  THE  BASIS  OF  COMPARISON 
OF  SALARY  RATESj  SPECIFICALLY*   IN  MOST  INSTANCES^  BY  CUMPARING  THE  4TH  STEP 
G*;  RATbS  WITH  COMPARARLE  RATES  IN  OTHER  PAY  SYSTEMS 

a/       EXCLUObS  FOREIGN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS, 
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FULI-TIME  WHITE  COLLAR  EMPl,0>MtNT 
^**BU  C                               BY  GENERAL  SCHEDULE  AND  EQUIVALENT  GRADES 
IfBRAHY  OF  CQvj&i^ES^   WORUOWIOE 


GKAOE  A/ 

 -xy   nrrnacD  lo-yn 

PMP| nVMPMT 

^  ILQCTHRFR  IQ^Q 

_PEftCPNT  rWANr.P 

TOTAL 

Ml  IMQ  C  D 

"U "ocK 

^SJ —  

% 

TOTAL 

rB««  MfiH 

NUMBER 

pi  

% 

TOTAL 

WOMEN 

01 

2 

1 

100,0 

02 

74 

7 1  f\ 
»  1 1  o 

89 

60 

67f  4 

•  16,9 

m  lit? 

03 

?2T 

1  29 

J  D  1  O 

260 

161 

61^9 

•  12,7 

•  19.9 

04 

2  fo 

65|4 

442 

277 

62t7 

•  4.5 

.4 

05 

^82 

277 

57f  5 

470 

257 

61.2 

14,8 

7.8 

06 

?95 

174 

58,0 

163 

52t6 

•  4.8 

6.7 

07 

'  c  ^ 

1 3  ▼ 

50»  1 

429 

254 

59.2 

i7 

-  5.9 

08 

91 

49 

52.7 

75 

38 

50i7 

24.0 

28,9 

09 

^0? 

231 

56,6 

434 

248 

57,1 

-  5.0 

.  6.9 

10 

25 

11 

44|0 

17 

9 

52,9 

47.1 

22.2 

11 

38? 

199 

52.1 

425 

222 

52|2 

-  10. 1 

-  10.4 

12 

?73 

136 

48,9 

267 

111 

41,6 

4.1 

22.5 

13 

18? 

^6 

29,8 

180 

52 

28,9 

4,4 

7.7 

100 

27 

27,0 

109 

26 

23,9 

«  8.3 

3.8 

15 

71 

11 

15.5 

75 

9 

12,0 

•  5.3 

22.2 

16 

2^ 

1 

9.8 

?5 

3 

12,0 

^.0 

«  66.7 

17 

if> 

3 

11.5 

18 

1 

5,6 

44,4 

200.0 

18 

9 

1 

20^0 

7 

1 

•  28.6 

ABOVE  18 

3 

2 

50,0 

MNIGRADED 

TOTAL  B/ 

3#533 

1*873 

53,0 

3i5R5 

1/892 

52,t 

-  1.5 

•  1.0 

A/      THE  GRADES  1R  LEVELS  3F  THE  VARIOUS  PAY  SYSTEMS  HAVfc  BEEN  CONSJOEREO  6QUIVA» 
LENT  TO  SPECIFIC  GENERAL  SCHEDULE  GRADE  SOLELY  ON  THE  BASIS  OF  COMPARISON 
OF  SALARY  RATES^  SPEC  IF ICALlYi   IN  MOST  INSTANCES*  BY  CUMPARING  THE  4TH  STEP 
OS  t^ATfcS  WITH  COMPARAaiE  RATES  IN  OTHKR  PAY  SYSTEMS 


8/      EXCLJOeS  FOREIGN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS. 
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FULL.TJHt  WHITE  EMPl,OYMtNT 
TABLE  C  BY  GENERAL  SCHEDULE  AND  EOUIVALtNT  GRADES 

GENERAL  ACCUUMTIN3  "IFPICE  WORLDWIDE 


GflAOE  A/ 

EMPL1YM£NT 

31  OCTOBER  1970 

EMPLOYMENT 

31  OCTOBER  1969 

PERCENT 

CHANGE 

TarAL  1 

lumu — 

TOTAL 

WOMEN 

% 

NUMBbK 

% 

6 

3 

50|0 

14 

7 

50|0 

•  57,1 

•  57.1 

oe 

51 

80«<> 

55 

<»7 

85|5 

•  7.3 

•  .2.8 

03 

236 

191 

80.9 

255 

20!> 

80|« 

.  7.5 

•  6.8 

0^ 

28^ 

231 

81.1 

287 

233 

81,2 

•  1.0 

•  f9 

05 

237 

199 

83t0 

219 

181 

82t6 

8.2 

9,9 

06 

U9 

119 

92|0 

il9 

no 

92,4 

7|6 

8t2 

07 

138 

27,9 

50  5 

153 

30,3 

•  l.O 

•  9,8 

08 

87 

38 

43.7 

104 

46 

44,2 

-  16.3 

•  17.4 

09 

719 

20|1 

59i 

134 

22,7 

21.5 

7.5 

10 

14 

2Bt6 

14 

5 

35,7 

m  20,0 

11 

78 

15,7 

528 

VB 

14,8 

•  6.1 

i;^ 

'^05 

26 

4.3 

616 

17 

2,8 

m  1,8 

52|9 

13 

9 

1.4 

556 

5 

•  9 

14, <» 

80,0 

384 

<» 

IfO 

7.8 

15 

156 

•  2.6 

16 

4^ 

4.5 

17 

16 

12 

33,3 

18 

8 

12.5 

ABOy/t  18 

Z 

'0.0 

■INGRADED 

T3TAL  B/ 

U225 

26.4 

^#469 

1/225 

27,4 

3.7 

A/       THE  G^A'^tS  HR  lFVELS  IF  THE  VARIOUS  PAY  JYbThM^  HAVE  BEEN  CONSIOEREO  EQUIVA, 
LtNT  TJ  SPECIFIC  GENERAL  SCHEDULE  GRADE  bOLELY  ON  THfc  BASIS  OF  COMPARISON 
OP  SALARY  RATES*   SPECIFICALLY/    IN  MOST  iNSrANCfcS/   BY  COMPARING  THE  ^TH  STEP 
GS  RATfcS   VITH  CHMPARABLE  RATES  IN  OTHER  PAY  SYSTEMS 


B/       EXCU^E^  PQREIGN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS. 
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FULL»TIHE  WHITE  COLIAR  EMPLOYMENT 
^^^^^  ^  BY  GENERAL  SCHEDULE  AND  EQUIVALENT  CKAOES 

OnvERNMENT  PRI^^TnG  UPFICE  WORLHWIOE 


GRADE  A/ 

TflTAl  

31  OCTOBER  1970 

employmeni 

fUf At  

31  OgraBER  1969 

PERCENT  CHANGE 

 1  

NgnBki^ 

 %  

TOTAL 

WOMEN 

c 

9 

5 

lOOfO 

4 

4 

100,0 

25,0 

25,0 

02 

Dc 

53 

85f  5 

7^ 

62 

83,8 

•  16,2 

•  14,5 

03 

24< 

71,8 

395 

273 

69,1 

•  13,9 

•  10,6 

*12 

193 

61,9 

334 

197 

58,0 

•  6,6 

•  2,0 

05 

237 

156 

65,8 

219 

147 

67,1 

8,2 

6,1 

06 

10ft 

68 

64f  2 

73 

46 

63,0 

45,2 

47,8 

07 

57 

3Z  t  " 

96 

55 

57,3 

12.5 

3.6 

08 

32 

20 

62,5 

14 

11 

78,6 

128,6 

81,8 

09 

28 

43,8 

65 

25 

38,5 

•  lt5 

U,0 

10 

7 

5 

71,4 

5 

4 

80,0 

40tO 

25,0 

II 

57 

14 

2«,6 

56 

17 

30|4 

IfS 

•  17,6 

12 

51 

8 

15,7 

45 

5 

Uil 

13,3 

60,0 

13 

42 

2 

4,8 

35 

1 

2f9 

20.0 

100,0 

34 

2 

5,9 

31 

3 

9,7 

9.7 

•  33,3 

15 

15 

21 

•  28,6 

16 

14 

9 

55,6 

17 

6 

18 

I 

1 

ASaVk  18 

2 

2 

'iNGRADfcD 

TJTAL  B/ 

A/  T 

1^495 

855 

57,2 

l#479 

850 

57,5 

,6 

8/ 


I  PS^T  Tri  cnc^Tctr  reMr.:  '^'^^  a^^icn^  MAVt  BfeEN  CHNSIOERED  EQUIVA. 

c^^^^*^  SCHEDULE  GRADE  SOLfcLV  ON  THE  BASIS  OF  COMPARISON 

rl  DATPc^^T^-h  SPECIFICALLY,   IN  HOiT  INSTANCES,  BY  COMPARING  THe^^TH  STEP 

GS  RATES  WITH  COMPARABLE  RATES  IN  OTHER  PAY  SYSTEMS 

EXCLJIES  PORETGN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS. 
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FUUL-TIHE  wHlTt  COLLAR  EMPLDY^ttNl 
TABLt  C  BV  'iENERAL  SCHEOULt  AND  tQUlVALENT  GKAOES 

Ji'OlClAL  BRANCH  WQRLOwlUf^ 


OKADE  A/ 

EMPL'JY^t'n 

31  UCTOBER  1970 

pmplHyhent 

31  0CT06EK  1969 

PERCENT 

CHANGE 

T5TAL  ' 

"  ?U'AL  

TOTAL 

WOMEN 

1^ 

\ 

01 

02 

k 

<» 

lOOfO 

7 

b 

85|7 

m  42,9 

•  33, 3 

03 

9 

9 

100,0 

B 

7 

87|5 

12,5 

28,6 

04 

IB 

13 

7?, 2 

15 

U 

73,3 

20,0 

16,2 

0^ 

25 

21 

64,0 

29 

23 

79,3 

•  13,6 

»  8(7 

06 

27 

27 

100,0 

20 

20 

lon,o 

35,0 

35,0 

07 

35 

32 

91,4 

37 

33 

B9,2 

•  5,4 

•  3,0 

08 

£ 

2 

100,0 

•100, 0 

■100, 0 

09 

19 

13 

72,2 

14 

9 

64|3 

28^6 

44,4 

10 

2 

66,7 

2 

I 

50,0 

50.0 

100,0 

II 

11 

4 

36,4 

9 

5 

55,6 

22.2 

m  20.0 

12 

5 

I 

20.0 

5 

2 

40,0 

•  50,0 

13 

5 

I 

2ft. 0 

6 

I 

16,7 

•  16,7 

14 

10 

7 

42.9 

15 

8 

8 

16 

I 

I 

17 

4 

4 

18 

I 

1 

^BHVt  IB 

11 

10 

10.0 

MNGRAQED 

?/600 

39,8 

6#402 

2^553 

39.9 

2.0 

l.B 

TJTAL  8/ 

2/727 

40,5 

6*5a7 

2/673 

40|6 

2.1 

2.0 

A/      THE  GRAUS  nR  LEVELS  3F  THE  VARIOUS  PAV  SYSTEMS  HAVE  BEEN  CHNSIOEREO  EQUJVA, 
LENT  TO  SPECIFIC  GE>iERAL  SCHEDULE  GRAOE  :>OLELV  UN  THfe  BASIS  OF  COMPARISON 
3P  SALARY  RU^S*  SPECIFICALLY/   IN  MOST  INSTANCES^   BY  CUMPARING  THF.  4TH  STEP 
GS  RATES  WITH  COMPARAIILE  RATtS   IN  OTHER  PAY  SYSTEMS 


3/      fcXCLUOES  FOREtG^•  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS, 
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T^BLE  C 
WMiTE  HJUSE  OFFICE 


F0LL»TIME  WHITfc  vOCCAR  EMPLOYMfcNT 
8V  GENERAL  SCHEDULE  AND  EQUIV^LHNT  GRAUCS 


C^AOfc  A/ 

_  3J_ilLTnfiFtt  1QAQ 

PPRrF.MT  rHANr.p 

TCTAl 

NUMBER 

TOTAL 

NU-MBfcK 

T:5TAL 

WOMEN 

01 

02 

3 

23,1 

03 

•  nOtO 

04 

24 

7 

29,2 

9 

1 

Ufl 

166.7 

600,0 

05 

55 

27 

49,1 

5 

21t7 

139,1 

440.0 

06 

5? 

37 

71,2 

5  7 

20 

74,1 

92,6 

B5.0 

of 

52 

O  ▼  t  t 

38 

24 

63,2 

36,8 

50.0 

oB 

34 

21 

61,8 

27 

1« 

66,7 

25.9 

16,7 

09 

32 

78,0 

28 

20 

71,4 

46,4 

ftO^O 

10 

26 

22 

84»A 

15 

11 

73,3 

73.3 

100,0 

II 

^'^ 

24 

82,8 

?3 

19 

82,6 

26.1 

26.3 

12 

i7 

13 

59,1 

24 

n 

45,8 

•  8,3 

18,2 

13 

5 

^lf7 

8 

3 

37,5 

*?0.0 

66,7 

l<» 

12 

18 

•  33,3 

15 

20 

4 

20tO 

14 

3 

21,4 

42.9 

33.3 

16 

10 

•  40.0 

17 

7 

I 

U,3 

14 

3 

21,4 

•  50,0 

«  66,7 

18 

I 

-100. 0 

ADOVfc  18  , 

J2 

li 

45.5 

'♦NGRAOED 

TOTAL  B/ 

'07 

232 

5^,1 

303 

138 

45,5 

^4, a 

68,1 

A/ 


8/ 


.Smt  tTi  c«c^ie;;*'L^'^  VARIOUS  PAY  SVMEMS  HAVE  REEN  CHNSl^ERED  EQUIVA- 

LENT TO  SPECIFIC  CEMERAL  SCHKOUlE  GRADE  bOLE^Y  UN  THg  8ASIS  OF  COMPARISON 
OP  SALAJ^Y  RATES/  SPEC iFICALLYi   IN  MOST  INSTANCES/  8Y  CUMPAKING  THE  4TH  STEP 
CS  RATES   WITH  COMPARARLE  RATES   IN  OTHER  PAY  SVSTEMS 

EXCLUDES  POREtGN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS, 
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FULL»TIME  WHITt  COUAR  EMPlUYMfeNT 
T&BtE  C  BY  CENERAt  SCHEDUI-g  AND  EQUIVALENT  GKAOES 

OFFICE  OF  MANAGEMENT  AND  BUDGET  WORtDWIOE 


GRADE  A/ 

EHPL3Y'<fcMT 

31  OCTOBER  1970 

EMPLOYMENT 

31  OCTOBER  1969 

PERCENT  CHANCE 

TOTirn 

.  WDM 

TBTAL 

UUMkN  — . 

* 

NUMbCR 

% 

TflT  A  I 

01 

02 

7 

I 

1S3 

•  OP ,  7 

•lUU, 0 

03 

7 

9  ft  I 

Z 

t^O,  0 

♦ 

0^ 

6 

60|  r 

4 

3 

75,0 

50t  0 

.  33,3 

05 

16 

1  3 

81  f  3 

15 

11 

73,3 

6,7 

18,2 

06 

3Z 

▼0|6 

27 

24 

88,9 

18t5 

20,8 

07 

56 

^  V 

89|3 

62 

58 

93,5 

9.7 

•   i  J  ,  o 

08 

^6 

44 

95|7 

32 

32 

lOOfO 

43«8 

37,5 

09 

37 

31 

83|8 

37 

28 

75,7 

10,7 

10 

3 

lOOiO 

2 

I 

50,0 

50«0 

200,0 

11 

31 

13 

*1|9 

24 

8 

33,3 

29,2 

62,5 

12 

3\ 

«i 

12|9 

37 

b 

I3f5 

•  16,2 

•  20,0 

13 

D5 

7 

12f7 

*1 

3 

7,3 

3Sl 

133,3 

68 

6 

8|6 

69 

5 

7,2 

.  lt<» 

20,0 

15 

96 

2 

2il 

76 

4 

5,3 

26,3 

m  ^0,0 

16 

37 

3 

8il 

2 

4,9 

•  9,8 

!>0,0 

17 

16 

14 

1^3 

18 

U 

14 

ABOVk  IB 

12 

5 

140,0 

UNGRADED 

T3TAI,  B/ 

^64 

213 

37,8 

509 

185 

36,3 

10,8 

15,1 

A/      THE  GRAHtS  3k  LEVELS  OF  THE  V&RIOUS  P&Y  SYbTfc^S  HAVE  BEEN  CnNSlOEREO  EQUlVA. 
LENT  TO  SPECIFIC  GE*4ERAL  SCMEOgtE  GRADE  SOLELY  Uli  TMfc  BASIS  OF  COMPARISUN 
OF  SALARY  RATES/  SPECIFICALLY/   IN  MOST  INSTANCbS/  BY  CUMPARTNG  THE  4TH  STEP 
GS  RATtS  WITH  CriMPARARLE  RATES  IN  OTHER  PAY  SYSTEMS 


8/      EXCLUDES  POREIG'4  NATIONALS  OVERSE&S, 
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FULL.TI'IE  WHITE  COttAR  IMPLOVHfcNT 
^'^fil.t  C  BV  GENERAL  SCHEOUIE  ANQ  EOUlVALbNT  GRADES 

COUNCIL  OF  tClNDMiC  A^VIS^RS  WORlOwIOE 


O^M)t  A/ 

{•MPLOVfcNl 

31  nCTOSER  197c 

FMPI 
_MP| 

r      31  OCTOBER  1969 

PEl^CENT  CHANCP 

TfiTAl 

wOMEM 

JTAL 

wUHEN 

TOTA^ 

WOMEN 

NUMBER 

% 

02 

I 

■ 

«100,0 

n3 

I 

04 

2 

•100,0 

05 

06 

2 

lOOfO 

I 

1 

100|0 

100,0 

100,0 

07 

2 

lOOtO 

3 

60t0 

m  60,0 

oa 

9 

100,0 

6 

6 

100,0 

50,0 

50*0 

09 

? 

40,0 

7 

7 

lOOtO 

28,6 

•  71,4 

10 

b 

83,3 

11 

2 

100*0 

3 

3 

lOOfO 

•  33,3 

•  33,9 

12 

2 

100,0 

2 

1 

50,0 

100,0 

13 

I 

5o»o 

I 

100,0 

14 

2 

15 

3 

33«3 

16 

4 

^  50,0 

17 

6 

I 

l^,7 

4 

1 

25,0 

50*0 

18 

I 

#100,0 

ARiVt  IS 

4 

3 

33,3 

TJTAL  B/ 

bo 

26 

52,0 

46 

22 

47,B 

8,7 

18,2 

A/ 


T  <E  &U^LS  OR  LEVELS  3F  THE  \/ARIOUS  PAY  SYbTEMS  HAVE  BEEN  CnNSJOEREO  EQUIVA, 
LENT  TO  S'^EriFIC  GEMERAL  SCHEOULE  ORAOE  bOLELV  (IN  THE  BASIS  OF  COMPARISON 
3F  SAI.AOY  RAT5S#  SPEC f F ICALLY#   IN  MOST  INSTANCES/  BY  COMPARING  THE  4TH  STEP 
GS  :iATtS  ^JTH  COMPARARLE  RATES  IN  OTHER  PAY  SYSTEMS 

EXCLv^OfcS  FO«^ETGN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS, 
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FULL.TlMfc  WHiTfc  CntUAH  EMPtaY»UN7 
TABLE  C  GENERAL  SC^EOULE  ANQ  fcOUlVAueNT  GRADES 

NATIONAL  SECURITY  C'»J^!CtL  WURLOwIUE 


GHAOE  A/ 

31  fJCTUP^M  1970 

EHPLGVMENT 

31    HLTnBFR  19h« 

PERCENT 

CHANGF 

TaTAL 

TUTAL 

THTAL 

WOMEN 

*»UMBER 

X 

NUHBfcH 

01 

02 

03 

1 

1 

100«0 

1 

50,0 

•  50.0 

0^ 

3 

I 

33,3 

200,0 

05 

75,0 

2 

40,0 

•  20,0 

^OtO 

06 

5 

3 

60*0 

2 

100,0 

I'SO.O 

t»0t0 

07 

9 

9 

100,0 

6 

65,7 

26,6 

50,0 

oa 

5 

ioo,o 

t» 

a5t7 

•  26,6 

•  16,7 

09 

1ft 

U 

75,0 

10 

V 

90,0 

«0f0 

33,3 

10 

2 

1 

50,0 

lOOtO 

u 

5 

3 

60,0 

3 

75,0 

25.0 

12 

'2 

1 

50,0 

13 

9 

I 

Ufl 

1 

16,7 

50,0 

14 

4 

100,0 

15 

% 

50,0 

16 

2 

17 

3 

50.0 

18 

1 

•  66,7 

ABOVk  16 

UNGRADED 

TJTAL  8/ 

74 

40 

54,1 

56 

30 

51,7 

27,6 

33,3 

A/      T»^E  CRAOeS  OR  LEVELS  3F  THE  \/ARIOU$  PAY  SY^TtHb  HAVE  BktN  CONSIOERtO  EQUJVA^ 
LENT  TO  SPEf.IFIC  GEMERAL  SCHEOULK  CRADfc  bOL^LY  m  THE  BASIS  OF  COMPARISON 
OF  SALARY  RATES/  SPECIFICALLY/  IN  MOST  INSTANCES/  BY  COMPARING  THE  4TM  STEP 
6S  RATES  WJTH  CnMPARA6LE  RATES  IN  OTHER  PAY  SYSTEMS 


B/      EXCLUOES  FOREIGN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS, 


9i3- 


FULL-TlMt  WHlTfc  COLLAR  fHPLOYnfcMT 
^^^Lt  C  BV  oeNERAL  SCMEOULfc  ANO  fcQUTVAttNf  GKAQES 


G'<Ar}h  A 

I  11    IHTIIBFR  y9t.i 

TUTAI. 

TOTAL 

wttMC^  

T^TAL 

WJMEN 

X 

NUHiJEH 

% 

ni 

26 

II 

61f5 

I  ^ 

69,2 

100,0 

77,8 

02 

2^ 

lOOtO 

32 

^ 

840 

•  25,0 

•  n,i 

03 

9! 

S3t3 

m 

87|2 

21,3 

I5t9 

0^ 

^  {^tk 
I  **  1 

12< 

85f  1 

1  1  0 

10) 

85,6 

25,4 

24,8 

^  c 

20^ 

9r>,i 

227 

19e 

86,3 

2,2 

6,6 

(ID 

Uf 

a8t6 

153 

89,5 

9,2 

•  tO 

07 

17< 

78.2 

243 

1/1 

70,4 

•  7,4 

2.9 

08 

3C 

90.9 

26 

92,3 

26,9 

25.0 

09 

58,1 

IRQ 

lot 

58,9 

37,2 

35.8 

10 

1 

2 

I 

50,0 

•  50,0 

•100,0 

11 

196 

84 

42»9 

IR9 

80 

42,3 

3,7 

5.0 

12 

?95 

70 

23^7 

283 

70 

24,7 

4,2 

13 

36^ 

64 

17,6 

270 

54 

20,0 

34.4 

Ut5 

26^ 

35 

216 

26 

12,0 

22,2 

34,6 

15 

169 

U 

6f5 

118 

12 

10,2 

43,2 

•  8,3 

lt>  . 

17 

21 

•  19,0 

17 

18 

2 

llfl 

•  27,8 

•100.0 

Id 

1 

20f0 

6 

•  16,7 

hhOyk  18 

5 

I 

400,0 

UNCRAOeO 

TJTAL  6/ 

1#233 

48,5 

2#210 

1#098 

49,7 

15,1 

12.3 

A/      THE  ORAOfcS  HR  LEVtLS  OF  THE  VARIOUS  PAY  SYiTfcMb  HAVE  B£EN  CQNSJOEREO  EQUlVA. 
LENT  TO  SPECIFIC  GENERAL  SCHEOyLE  GRADE  SOLELY  (IN  THfe  BASIS  OF  COMPARISON 
OF  SALARY  RATrS^  SPECIFICALLY*   IN  MOST  lNSTANCfcS#  8Y  COMPARING  THE  4TH  STEP 
GS  UTfcS  WITH  COMPARA%LE  RATfS  IN  OTHER  PAY  SYSTEMS 

8/      EXCLU'^e^  FOREIGN  NaTIDNA^S  OVERSEAS, 
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FULLaTIMt  WMHi  COLLAR  eHPLOY^fcNT 
T48LE  C  BV  OENfeftAL  SCHEDgLE  AND  tOUIVALENT  GRADES 


G'^ADE  A^ 

FMPL^Y*<fiT 

31  OCTOftEt  1970 

ejiployj^ent 

31  QLTQ8EK  1969 

^EtCENT  CHANCE 

T  JTAt 

  JQUk^ 

TLlTAL 

kiUMEN  •••• 

TOTAL 

i^OHEN 

% 

01 

02 

1 

1 

109*0 

2 

1 

50, 0 

•  50t0 

03- 

7 

7lt4 

9 

M 

88t9 

•  22*2 

•  37,5 

04 

8 

8;>*o 

9 

7 

77i8 

11*1 

l*i3 

Ob 

8 

88«9 

15 

13 

l&t  7 

•  40,0 

•  38,5 

06 

2^ 

2^ 

84t6 

31 

29 

93|5 

•  16,1 

•  24«1 

07 

31 

25 

80t  ^ 

36 

28 

77.1 

•  13,9 

•  10,7 

08 

iZ 

U 

lOOtO 

13 

12 

92t3 

•  7.7 

09 

zz 

19 

8S,4 

24 

20 

83f3 

«  8,3 

•  5,0 

10 

lOOfO 

4 

4 

100|0 

U 

n 

6 

4Sf  3 

21 

11 

52,4 

•  38,1 

•  45,5 

12 

I'* 

6 

4?f9 

13 

5 

38,5 

7*7 

20*0 

13 

27 

3 

11*1 

25 

1 

4,0 

S,0 

200,0 

1<» 

31 

1 

3tO 

30 

1 

10*0 

lb 

6S 

88 

•  26,1 

16 

t 

V 

•  lltl 

17 

A 

10 

•  20,0 

IB 

6 

7 

•  14,3 

ABlVt  18 

4 

4 

tJNiGRAQED 

TJTAL  8/ 

300 

120 

350 

140 

40,0 

«  14,3 

•  14,3 

A/      T-^E  C^AOtS  OR  LEVELS  3F  THE  VARIOUS  PAY  SYSTfcMS  HAVE  BfeEN  CONSJOEREO  EQUfVA. 

LfrNT  TJ  SPECIFIC  CEXE^AL  SCHEDULE  G»AOE  SOLELY  (IN  THE  BASIS  OF  COMPARISON 

JF  SALAJ^Y  RAT'S*  SPEC  IF ICALLY*   IN  MOST  lNSTANCfcS#  8V  CUMPARINC  THE  4TH  STEP 

GS  ^ATLS  WITH  COHPA^IARLE  RATES   IN  OTHER  PAY  SVSTEHS 


ft/      EXCLJOfc^  PQ^lETC^'  NATIDNALS  OVERSEAS* 


91& 


^•'5^^  C  BV  GEMtKiL  SCHEOUie  AND  kOUIVAlfcNT  (iKAQES 

O^F  OF  SCIENCE  t  TfcrH^j3^or.Y  wORUOWtDE 


C*)AOE  A/ 

3L_UCT0BE^  1970 

EMJ^LOYMENT 

31   OCTOlfR  19^9 

TOTAL 

TOTAL 

N  u  n  t  tl 

01 

02 

I 

1 

03 

0^ 

1 

1 

100,0 

1 

1 

lOOfO 

05 

2 

1 

59«0 

Z 

1 

50f  0 

06 

3 

3 

100,0 

•400«0 

«ioo,o 

OT 

9 

lOOfO 

3 

3 

lOOf  0 

200«0 

200,0 

08 

1<» 

1^ 

lOOf  0 

1<* 

lOOfO 

09 

f» 

100>0 

3 

75tO 

33.3 

10 

2 

66t7 

1 

1 

lOOfO 

200«0 

100,0 

U 

12 

I 

1 

lOOiO 

1 

1 

100,0 

13 

U 

\b 

3 

3 

16 

2 

3 

•  33,3 

17 

Id 

7 

42,9 

ASnvb  18 

2 

2 

»«NG^A06D 

TJTAL  B/ 

56 

32 

57.1 

49 

27 

55,1 

1^,3 

i».5 

A/      THE  C'ACIES  HR  LfeVELS  OF  THE  VARIOUS  PAY  SYiTtMS  HAVE  BEEN  COKSIOEREO  EQUIVA. 

LE><T  Tu  SCECinc  GENERAL  SCHEDULE  GRADE  iOLUV  ON  THE  BAStS  OF  COMPARISON 

rc  !^T«^  'ir^^l'  5"ClFtCALLY,  IN  HOST  INSTANCfeS,  iV  COMPARING  THE  «TH  STEP 

GS  ?AT£S  WITH  COMPARABLE  RATES  IN  OTHER  PAY  SYSTEMS 

B/      EXCLUDES  FO'EtGN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS, 


30 
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TABLE  C  &y  r,iN|RAt  SCHEDULE  ANQ  EOUfVAuENT  CRAQiS 


C^AHE 

A/ 

?»1PLDY  *LNT 

31  UCTDBER  1970 

.nvwEWT 

31  OCTOBER  |f69 

PERCENT  CHANCE 

•  RUifc^ 

VJUWtW  " 

^'U^etR 

k 

% 

TOTAl, 

WOMEN 

01 

02 

03 

0^ 

I 

I 

i0O|O 

«100,0 

•100«0 

05 

2 

100.0 

• 

• 

06 

I 

lOOfO 

• 

07 

I 

50fO 

00 

2 

lOOffO 

4 

I00|0 

•  90,0 

•  50t0 

09 

3 

lOOtO 

5 

b 

lOOiO 

•  40»0 

•  40«o 

10 

3 

lOOtO 

m 

11 

I 

!00«0 

•no«o 

•100«0 

12 

k 

2 

lOOlO 

•lOOfO 

•lOOtO 

13 

I 

I 

lOOffO 

I 

• 

14 

I 

I 

15 

2 

1 

50fO 

2 

I 

90|0 

16 

2 

1 

lOOffO 

17 

2 

I 

ioo.o 

10 

? 

I 

ioo«; 

ABOVE  10 

I 

Z 

•  50,0 

UNGRADED 

TJTAL 

B/ 

24 

14 

5Bt3 

22 

14 

A3«6 

9.1 

A/  C<AnkS  OR  LEVELS  3F  THE  VAKtOUS  PAY  SYSTEHi  HAVf  itiH  Cm:S|BEKEO  EQUIVA- 

LENT TO  SPsCtPtC  CE^EUl  SCHEDULE  CRAOc  SOLEIV  ON  THf  lASIS  QP  COHPAfllSON 
OF  SALARY  RATES*  SPECIFICALLY*  tN  HOST  INSTANCES*  lY  COHPARfNC  THE  «TH  STEP 
CS  RAT£$  WITH  COMPARAILE  "ATES  IN  OTHER  PAY  SYSTEMS 


B/      EXCLUOES  FOREtC'J  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS, 


31 


ERIC 
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FULL-TIME  WHITE  COLLAR  EMPLOYMfeNT 
^'^BLE  C  BY  GENERAL  SCHEDULE  AND  EQUIVALENT  CKApES 

STATE  CONSOLIDATED  (INCL.  AID  &  PEACE  CORPS)  WORLDWIDE 


GRAOE  A/ 

EMPL!!)YME^J7 

31  OCTOBER  1970 

EMPLOYMENT       :i  OCTOBER  1969 

PERCENT  Change 

TflTO — 

TOTAL 

vKJ^ 

TTTAL 

WOMEN 

MU^^BER 

% 

% 

01 

9 

5 

55»6 

1  i( 

1^^ 

66,  7 

•  40,0 

•  50,0 

fi? 

69 

60«0 

l^o 

^1 

52|2 

-  15,4 

«  2,8 

03 

V  ^ 

184 

79,3 

237 

l8l 

76 1 4 

t8 

U7 

0^ 

^  439 

82  tl 

592 

4  72 

79,7 

«  9,6 

•  6,0 

05 

\MJ 

718 

78,6 

963 

702 

72,9 

•  5.1 

2«3 

06 

1  ^  1 

U037 

71,0 

1j562 

1/098 

70,3 

-  7,7 

«  5,6 

o7 

1/271 

65,4 

1*400 

«  9,0 

•  9,2 

08 

885 

59,2 

l#57i 

939 

59,8 

■      3  t  o 

09 

W^^l 

876 

45,1 

2j136 

974 

45,6 

«  10,1 

10 

U503 

355 

23,6 

1j704 

396 

23,4 

-  11,8 

•  10,8 

U 

249 

55,0 

431 

246 

57,1 

3,2 

lf2 

12 

2*17«< 

353 

16,2 

2j437 

383 

15,7 

•  10,6 

«  7,8 

13 

2^696 

292 

10,8 

2j928 

343 

lit- 

-  '.9 

•  14,9 

2^59R 

153 

5,9 

2/599 

173 

6,7 

•  11,6 

15 

406 

35 

S,6 

443 

36 

8,1 

•  8,4 

•  2,8 

16 

U215 

33 

2t7 

1j183 

37 

3|l 

2t7 

«  10,8 

17 

570 

5 

•  9 

548 

5 

^fO 

18 

10 

•  ^0,0 

ABOVE  18 

203 

4 

ItO 

172 

4 

2|3 

18,0 

UNGRADED 

TOTAL  8/ 

20^<^46 

6^963 

34.1 

21#804 

7^472 

34,3 

-  6.2 

•  6,B 

A/ 


LENT  TO  SPEflPlC  GENERAL  SCHEDULE  ORAOE  SDLEIY  ON  THE  BASIS  OP  COMPARISON 
OF  SALARY  RATESj  SPECIFICALLY/  IN  MOST  INSTANCES^  BY  COMPARING  THE  4TH  STEP 
GS  ^ATE«;  WITH  COMPARABLE  RATES  IN  OTHER  PAY  SYSTEMS 

8/      EXCLUDES  FOREIGN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS, 
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FULL-TIME  WHIT6  COLLAR  fMPLOYMkNT 
'TABl.E  C  8V  GENERAL  SCHEDULE  AND  EOgtVALENT  GRADES 

TPEASORV  WORLDWIDE 


G»(ADE 

A/ 

31  OCTOBER  1970 

cHPL"tMENT 

31  □CTU8ER  1969 

PERCENT  CHANGE 

-  Tirm — 

TljTAL  

MUMBtR 

X 

NU>'i8EK 

% 

T9TAL 

WOMEN 

01 

132 

84 

63«6 

( 

171 

69,2 

02 

Zp?79 

1*958 

85,9 

2/  fHO 

2/407 

87,7 

03 

6/274 

87,0 

7'  o04 

6/941 

86,9 

V  8,6 

m  9,6 

04 

733 

ft/491 

87,2 

0  J  '  ?  0 

7/7H8 

86,9 

8.7 

V  f  f 

9-n 

05 

9^71') 

6/998 

75,0 

9  J  f  0  0 

6/686 

76,3 

1 

4tT 

vJO 

5/  ?  14 

4/289 

77,8 

4/881 

3/82a 

7B,4 

t  2  .  0 

1  7  ^  ft 

07 

^03 

3/796 

45tl 

Q/  7(lO 

3/544 

51|3 

2lt7 

7,1 

08 

560 

51,5 

1/089 

520 

47,8 

•  fl 

09 

9#738 

2/294 

26t3 

9j846 

2/274 

23,1 

•  11.3 

.9  . 

10 

134 

21,9 

662 

112 

16,9 

.  T.7 

19,6 

II 

10#^>41 

920 

8,4 

10/479 

818 

7,8 

12,5 

12 

9#^05 

390 

4,3 

8/378 

32H 

3|9 

7,5 

18.9 

13 

5/5^n 

152 

2,3 

6/124 

137 

2|2 

8,1 

10,9 

14 

38 

It^ 

2/349 

39 

1|T 

12,2 

m  2,6 

15 

1^ 

1.3 

Ij047 

16 

lf5 

^.3 

.  12,5 

16 

228 

-  4.8 

17 

9?i 

2 

2*1 

Xoi 

2 

1,0 

w  4,0 

18 

44 

2 

4,5 

40 

1 

10*0 

100,0 

ABDVfc  18 

19 

19 

''NGR^OEO 

T  JTAL 

3/ 

83/5IS 

3^/396 

43,6 

80/67C 

35,6i2 

44,1 

3*5 

2,2 

A/       THE  C^A:}t$  OR  LEVfcLS  DF  THfc  VACUOUS  PAY  SYbTfcHS  HAVE  BEEN  CONSIOEREO  EQUIVA. 

LPNT  TO  SPECinC  GE^E^Al  SCHCnULE  GRADE  iDLfcLV  UN  THE  BASIS  OP  COMPARISON 

0*^  SA|A»Y  RATES/  SPECIFICALLY*   IN  MOST  I.NSTANCfcbj  8V  COMPARING  THE  4TH  STEP 

GS  ^ATtS    '/ITH  COMPARARLE  RATES  IN  OTHER  PAY  SYSTEMS 


9/      EXCLUDES  FOREIGN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS, 
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FULl.TIME  WHITE  COllAR  EHPLOYHfcNT 
^^^^^  C  flV  GENERAL  SCHEDULE  ANQ  EQUIVALENT  GRADES 

SFCY  OF  DEF  £  JT  CHIEFS  STAFF  WORLDWIDE 


GRADE  A/ 

EMPL3Y^fcVJT 

31  aCT08ER  1970 

31  OCTOBER  1969 

PERCENT  CHANCF 

—  -  WOM 

EN  .... 

TQTAL 

kfUM 

EN 

TriT  Al 

WOMEN 

NUHBfcR 

NUMBER 

% 

01 

02 

1 

1 

lOOiO 

5 

OUf  U 

-  60,0 

m  66,7 

03 

7 

87.5 

Ol  1  7 

JL.  1  Q 

•   ftl  ,9 

•  ^6,2 

04 

10 

lOOiO 

57 

7A  .  o 

«  82,5 

•  77,8 

05 

I>9 

38 

64t  ^ 

*  5  ' 

1  1  A 
1*0 

73|9 

-  62,4 

•  67,2 

06 

99 

86 

86 19 

^  J  • 

93|l 

m  72t3 

•  74,3 

07 

85 

69 

8lt2 

340 

319 

92 1 2 

f  ft 

.  75-4 

7fl  L. 

•  '0,4 

08 

19 

17 

89«5 

109 

107 

96|2 

*  62,6 

•  8^fl 

09 

24 

15 

62f5 

112 

80 

n,4 

«  78,6 

•  «1.3 

10 

2 

2 

100,0 

19 

17 

89|9 

•  89,5 

•  88,2 

U 

19 

11 

57. 9 

72 

34 

47,2 

•  73,6 

•  67.6 

12 

13 

4 

30t8 

55 

13 

23,6 

•  76,4 

•  69.2 

13 

n 

89  . 

11 

i2|^ 

m  68.8 

•lOOtO 

U 

1*5 

175 

3 

lf7 

m  94,3 

•lOO.O 

15 

9 

442 

4 

|9 

•  97,0 

•100.0 

16 

I 

ill 

•  99,1 

17 

\ 

78 

m  98,7 

18 

^0 

«ioo,o 

/^BHVE  18 

21 

•100,0 

UNGRADED 

TOTAL  8/ 

370 

260 

70,3 

2>267 

UlOO 

46,5 

•  83.7 

•  76,4 

A/       THE  C^AOES  HR  LEVELS  OF  THE  VARIOUS  PAY  SYSTEMS  HAVE  SEEN  CONSIDERED  EQUIVA. 

LENT  TO  SPECIFIC  GEMERAL  SCHEDULE  GRADE  ^^DLELY  UN  THfc  BAS I^OF  COMPaSi SO^^ 
OF  SAURY  RUESi  SPECIFICALLY/   IN  MHST  INSTANCES,  BY  COMPARING  THE  4TH  STEP 
GS  !?ATES  WITH  COMPARAftLE  RATfcS  IN  OTHER  PAY  SYSTEMS 

B/      EXCLUDES  FORETGM  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS, 
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FULI-TIME  WHiTk  COLLAR  EMPLUYMfcNT 


TABLb  C  BY  5ENeKAL   SCHEPUlE  AND  EOUlVALtNT  GKADE5 

(INCL.  AjI.-PAC,  IMTEROCEAN 
A5MY     CAMAL  STUDY  COMM.)  WORLDWIDE 


PmPL^Y'LVT 

31  OCTOBER  1970 

ehplgvhent 

31  OCT 

3BER  1969 

PERCENT  CHANGE 

GKAOE  A/ 

% 

NUMbEK 

% 

TOTAL 

WOMEN 

01 

?27 

151 

66,5 

190 

U7 

66,8 

,  ^9,5 

10 ,  V 

02 

?#735 

78,9 

5/158 

<f  /  191 

81 , 3 

«  32.8 

"XL.  7 

34  ,  f 

03 

lf>#757 

83,8 

2^/03t> 

20/441 

85f  0 

.  16«8 

1  fl 

0^ 

3  <»  #  I  ? 

26^796 

77,4 

^7/8^0 

29/343 

77,6 

-  8,5 

m 

A  7 
O  ,  f 

05 

33#  400 

23H26 

69,2 

35/752 

24/701 

69,1 

•  6,6 

m 

o,4 

06 

20; 

9/316 

4^,5 

19/841 

9/427 

47,5 

1,0 

1.2 

07 

24#^95 

9>870 

39,0 

25/635 

10*7o2 

41  fl  7 

-  3,7 

m 

7.8 

08 

1/836 

5/190 

1/9^9 

37,7 

2,0 

m 

6.3 

09 

25#915 

5/99<» 

23tl 

27/212 

5/946 

21.9 

.  4,8 

.a 

10 

2#Vis 

386 

1*.2 

2/758 

386 

13,0 

.  1,6 

U 

27/^0*^ 

3#525 

Ut7 

29/188 

3/543 

12,1 

-  ^t7 

m 

.5 

12 

2'^/^07 

1/522 

6,2 

?5/225 

I  #560 

6,2 

m  3,2 

m 

2.* 

13 

426 

?fB 

15/671 

<»30 

2,7 

.  2,0 

m 

.9 

\^ 

S#  794 

56 

5/975 

60 

IfO 

.  3,0 

m 

6.7 

15 

?/100 

10 

•  5 

2#206 

B 

|4 

.  4,4 

25.0 

16 

19  7 

233 

.  15,5 

17 

9-^ 

105 

.  11,4 

18 

7 

I 

1^.3 

31 

2 

6,5 

•  77.4 

m 

ABDVe  18 

8 

750,0 

"NCRADED 

TJTAL  B/ 

102/507 

41,6 

262/243 

112/826 

43,0 

m  b.l 

m 

9.1 

A/      THE  G^A'>fc<;  HR  LEVELS        THE  VARIQUS  PAY  SYSTEMS  HAVE  BEEN  CnNSlOEREO  EQUJVA* 

LHNT  Tj  SPEriPIC  GE^JERAL  SCHEOULE  GRADE  SOLELY  ON  THE  BASIS  OF  COMPARISON 

SAIAPY  RATES/  SPECIFICALLY/   IN  MOST  INSTANCES/   BY  COMPARING  THE  4TH  STEP 

G5  !>ATfcS  i^ITH  CHMPARABLE  RATES  IN  OTHER  PAY  SYSTEMS 


B/       EXCLJOES  PQRETGN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS, 
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TABLE  C 
NAVV 


FULl-TIMe  WHJTI  COLLAR  fMPLOYMfcNT 
BY  GENERAL  SCHEDULE  ANp  EQUlVAtINT  GRAOIS 
WURLDWlOE 


CRAOE  A/ 

EMPLDYMENl 

r      31  OCTOBER  197C 

EMPLOYMEN" 
lUUL  

r      31  OCTOBER  1969 

PERCENT  CHANGE 

K 

TflT  A  1 

WOHEN 

01 

UC 

65,4 

297 

196 

65 , 0 

-   97  Q 

B     9  ft  A. 

•  c  0  , 6 

02 

?Ha2 

2;1I1 

73f  ? 

4,278 

74  .  ft 

m  34,0 

03 

XS#916 

64,8 

20^571 

17/ 453 

64  f  8 

■   1  o  ,  3 

•  IB, 3 

0^ 

17; 7^9 

70f  3 

27*370 

19/ 30i 

7  H 

•  8,1 

05 

2:»#'5I3 

68,5 

21^239 

14/ 24£ 

O  f  1  1 

•  3,7 

06 

9#06T 

5#36G 

66,  6 

7#847 

?/  I  ^  1 

O  3  f  % 

2.7 

4.6 

07 

I2#b96 

5;<»I^ 

42,0 

14*097 

5/67^ 

<*0,2 

•  I0t6 

V  4,6 

08 

9p 

32,5 

2i83^ 

864 

30|5 

•  .4 

6.1 

09 

I^MOl 

3*151 

16,5 

19,999 

3/144 

15|7 

•  4.5 

t2 

10 

?;235 

I6!i 

7.4 

2#208 

yn 

8,0 

1.2 

•  6,8 

II 

2D#03<» 

1;B94 

9.5 

2'  j295 

1/867 

9,2 

•  1.3 

l|4 

12 

879 

5.2 

16*745 

844 

5,0 

.9 

4.1 

13 

U#«99 

357 

3f0 

U#9i7 

331 

2,8 

•  .2 

T.9 

14 

5#0<»7 

76 

1.5 

4*821 

78 

1|» 

4.7 

•  2,6 

15 

2#257 

21 

.9 

2/192 

19 

|9 

2.0 

10.5 

16 

?09 

2 

.6 

310 

2 

|6 

-  .3 

17 

101 

132 

23,5 

18 

9 

39 

.  76«9 

ABOVi:  18 

1 

lt2 

7 

« 

•INGRADEO 

TOTAL  B/ 

16S/611 

66/223 

39.7 

177#19B 

72/530 

40,9 

•  5,0 

•  6,7 

8/ 


TcMr  Tn  r;;r\:X;;  r.c  vMr^Jwu^  roT   jT^Tcna  nAve  DKbN  CONSIDERED  EQUIVA. 

LENT  TO  SPECIFIC  GENERAL  SCHEDULE  GRADE  SOLEJ.V  ON  THg  BASIS  OF  COMPARISON 
OF  SALA«?Y  RATES/  SPECIFICALLY/   IN  MOST  INSTANCES/  BY  COMPARING  THE  4TH  STEP 
GS  RATES  WITH  COMPARABLE  RATES  IN  OTHER  PAY  SYSTEMS 

EXCLUDES  FORETCM  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS, 
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FULL»T1ME  WHITE  CPUAR  EMPLOYMENT 
TABLE  C                               BV  GE»>*ERAL  SCHEDUlfe  AND  tOUlVAUENT  GHAQES 
MR  FJRCE  WORtOWIDE   


FMPLlY^fcNT 

31   OCTDRPt  1970 

mPLnVMENT 

31  tlCTDBER  1969 

PERCENT 

CHANGE 

A/ 

TQTAl 

WDH 

TOTAL 

WUM 

TOTAL 

WOMEN 

^'UMBER 

NUM8EK 

% 

01 

III 

86,0 

245 

204 

83,3 

.  ^7,3 

•  45.6 

02 

IM3\ 

969 

85f7 

1/479 

l|238 

83,7 

•  23.5 

.  21.7 

03 

13/lU 

U#340 

86*5 

14/936 

13/155 

88,1 

.  12.2 

•  13.8 

0^ 

2W?7i 

17/956 

84»4 

23/307 

I9#77l 

84,8 

•  8,7 

•  9.2 

05 

22*662 

lf»/S>92 

73,2 

23/999 

17/431 

72,6 

«  5.6 

m  4,8 

06 

?/755 

63t9 

9/007 

5/747 

63,8 

«2 

07 

I4i765 

5#752 

40,3 

14/925 

6/034 

40,4 

•  4.3 

•  4,7 

08 

<i|757 

978 

22tO 

4/095 

916 

22t4 

3,0 

6.8 

09 

20*01^ 

4#  155 

19,0 

2i/85o 

4/313 

19|7 

•  4.7 

•  3,7 

10 

1*^21 

188 

I2t^ 

1/532 

202 

I3t2 

-  t7 

•  6,9 

U 

1/973 

I0t6 

19/109 

1/971 

lOfS 

.  2,7 

tl 

12 

9o5 

6t3 

14/771 

886 

5,0 

-  2.3 

2,1 

13 

9i<»3B 

274 

2f9 

9/601 

269 

2,8 

•  U7 

lf9 

3|309 

38 

Itl 

3/370 

39 

1|2 

•  l«8 

•  2.6 

15 

\9?02 

5 

1/196 

6 

t5 

•  16,7 

16 

154 

186 

-  17,2 

17 

91 

95 

•  4.2 

18 

20 

•  60.0 

ABOVt  IB 

49 

7 

600,0 

ttNCRAOED 

TJTAt 

B/ 

155^477 

66/992 

<»3,l 

163,730 

72/182 

44,1 

•  5.0 

T,2 

A/      THE  GRADES  OR  LEVELS  3F  THE  VARIOUS  PAY  SYSTEMS  HAVE  BEEN  CONSIOEREO  EQUIVA- 
LFNT  TO  SPECIFIC  GENERAL  SCHEDULE  G'^AOE  SOLELY  ON  THE  BASIS  OP  COMPARISON 
OF  SALARY  RATES/  SPECIFICALLY/   IN  MOST  INSTANCES^  BY  CUMPARINO  THE  4TH  STEP 
GS  RATES  WITH  COMPARABLE  RATES  IN  OTHER  PAY  SYSTEMS 


B/      EXCLUDES  FO^^EICN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS, 
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TABLE  C 


OTHER  DEFENSE  ACTI VI TIES  (INCL.  DEFENSE 


FULL»TIME  WHITfe  COLLAR  EMPLUYMfcMT 
BY  CENERAt  SCHEOULE  AND  EOUlVAVENT  GRADES 
WQRLOWIDE 


uKAOc  A/ 

1  UTAL 

31  OCTOBEJ^  1970 

EHPLOYMENl 
fOTAL 

31  OCT 

□BER  1969 

PERCENT  CHANGE 

i 

% 

THTAL 

WOMEN 

ox 

69 

53 

76,8 

109 

8^ 

77.1 

«  36,7 

«  36.9 

02 

527 

<><»8 

85f  0 

8^2 

729 

86|6 

«  37,4 

•  38,5 

03 

2/8/5 

2/  32  I 

87i  7 

3/365 

2/96^ 

88tl 

«  14,6 

M  14  •  Q 

6/2<»6 

5/372 

86f  0 

T/093 

6/103 

86  fO 

m  11,9 

m  11.0 

05 

5/921 

^♦/701 

79,^ 

6/265 

4/906 

78,3 

«  3.5 

•     ^  .  « 

06 

2/230 

l/83<» 

82f2 

l/8<»9 

1/499 

81  ll 

20,6 

22  ■  3 

07 

3/996 

2/1^2 

53i6 

<^/*25 

2/1^0 

48|4 

'  9,7 

08 

5P 

316 

60i9 

<»78 

232 

48|5 

8«6 

36,2 

09 

8/395 

1/665 

19,8 

9/085 

1/701 

18,7 

m  7,6 

.  2il 

10 

300 

62 

20|7 

^15 

bo 

12,0 

•  27,7 

u 

9069 

995 

I0f6 

9/529 

946 

9,9 

•  1.7 

5.2 

12 

5/67^ 

353 

£>»2 

5WU 

3b0 

6|1 

«  .6 

.9 

13 

3/190 

1^3 

3/202 

137 

S3 

•  |4 

l/<^0<» 

31 

2i2 

1/2^9 

24 

l|9 

12,<» 

29.2 

15 

1/022 

586 

74,4 

* 

16 

160 

1 

f6 

61 

162 1  3 

* 

17 

68 

2i 

319.0 

18 

31 

6 

416,7 

ASOvi:  18 

62 

3 

* 

UNGRADED 

TOTAL  8/ 

52/080 

20^6^1 

39|6 

.  5<»^.294 

2U865 

40,3 

■  5,6 

«/      EXCLUDES  PQRETGN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS. 
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rULL»TlME  WMITfe  COLLAR  IhPLUYHfcNT 
TABLfc  C  Bv  GENERAL  SCHEDULE  ANQ  EQUIVALENT  GRADES 

JMSTICE  WORLOHIOE 


tMPL JT  fcNT 

31  OCTDBEt  1970 

nnr LuT"fcNT 

31  OCTOBER  1969 

DC  RrCMT 

^  n**i>i  VI  p 

GRADE 

A/ 

....  UDHtM  . — 

 TBTZL 

WDflEN  

% 

% 

f  J  1  A  ^ 

iwuncni 

01 

17 

60«7 

26 

20 

76|9 

7,7 

02 

3i;? 

58,6 

iL.  K  7 

445 

67,7 

•  I'lO 

Oi 

4#  1  51 

68  f  5 

3  J  364 

2^616 

77,8 

23  #4 

0,0 

04 

4>  ^ 

301B 

BltO 

3  #  3.7V 

2*B69 

B5|9 

2i  f  « 

05 

3#71S 

2^988 

8ni4 

3*453 

2^829 

81,9 

7  7 
7|7 

3|6 

06 

2#  7^^ 

W582 

57,0 

2#  ^74 

1*417 

65,2 

11,0 

07 

3#'^22 

29,0 

3  J  4o3 

863 

24|8 

08 

i>  j>  n 

338 

21,4 

2*052 

305 

X4,9 

■  23,  1 

10,0 

09 

262 

9,4 

2*385 

239 

I0|0 

16,9 

9,6 

10 

2> 

74 

^t^ 

1*817 

59 

3|2 

18,2 

25,4 

XI 

2^915 

119 

4|l 

2*933 

IQ2 

3|* 

•  t6 

16,7 

12 

86 

3t5 

2*06B 

73 

3f5 

20,3 

17,8 

13 

53 

It? 

4i32I 

43 

2,9 

23,3 

l#297 

39 

3iO 

1*168 

38 

3|3 

lIiO 

2,6 

15 

21 

2.5 

788 

16 

2|0 

8,4 

3U3 

16 

5 

2*1 

175 

2 

tfl 

38,9 

150,0 

17 

!n 

.8 

loi 

2 

i»o 

16,8 

•  50,0 

18 

35 

36 

•  2.8 

ABHVt  18 

39 

25 

I 

4,0 

56,0 

«loo,o 

MNGKADED 

T  JTAL 

a/ 

37>«7S 

34.7 

34 J  365 

11/939 

34,7 

10,2 

10,0 

A/       HE  O^AOtS  HR  LfVtLS  3F  THE  VARIOUS  PAY  SYSTEMS  HAVE  BfeEN  CONSIDERED  EQUIVA* 

Le>4T  TU  SPECIFIC  GENERAL  SCHEDULE  G»ADE  SOLELY  m  THE  BASIS  OF  COMPARISON 

rjF  SALAPY  RATeS*   SPEC  I F ICALLY 1    IN  MOST   INSTANCES*   BY  COMPARING  THE  4TH  STEP 

GS  ^ATtS  WITH  CHMPA^^ABLE  RATES  IN  OTHER  PAY  SYSTEMS 


B/      EXCLUlkS  FOREIGN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS, 
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TABLE  C 
P'IST  3FFICE 


PULL»TlMt  WHJTg  COLLAR  EM^COYMtNT 
BV  GENERAL  SChEOJLE  ANQ  EQUIVALENT  GRAOBJ 


Gt<AOE  A/ 

a  1  nr  t 

31  UCT 

PE«CFNT  rwiNfie 

NUMBER 

NUMBEK 

X 

TOTAt 

NOHEN 

01 

2/106 

1  / 

72  f  B 

3/298 

2/363 

7lt6 

-  36, i 

-  35,1 

02 

~  w  O 

o21 

69f  9 

843 

570 

67,6 

5, J 

8,9 

03 

1  J  1 5l 

09f  9 

998 

660 

66|1 

t5.1 

21.8 

0^ 

47^1 nQ 

~  *  #  1  V  ' 

▼  /  ^4  f 

I9t8 

7/329 

5/820 

T9,4 

60,6 

05 

^3^/479 

1  f  9**  f  f 

1T|B 

^«l/300 

81/393 

16,^ 

-  9,7 

•  4,8 

06 

1  A  >  K  O  K 

2ftt  7 

51^955 

9/37,6 

-  1.5 

12,9 

07 

21 J  ''19 

c  /  ~u  ' 

lAtO 

3o^ 806 

2/127 

6,9 

.  2B,V 

12,0 

08 

19#*>14 

991 

5,1 

I9i8l3 

854 

4.3 

-  1.5 

16.0 

09 

2*^/973 

612 

2.9 

13/869 

439 

3,2 

SI. 2 

39,4 

10 

9/ •^73 

1^6 

lf5 

4*766 

96 

2,0 

ino,9 

52,1 

XI 

5/2oa 

106 

2.1 

2/818 

111 

3,9 

84. B 

•  2,7 

12 

77 

2.5 

3/119 

61 

1,0 

-  1.1 

26,2 

13 

2/367 

46 

lt9 

2/136 

34 

1,6 

11.8 

35.3 

1^ 

707 

6 

fB 

551 

8 

i,s 

28,3 

•  25.0 

15 

3B6 

5 

lt3 

346 

3 

,9 

11,6 

66,7 

16 

136 

2 

1|5 

uo 

3 

2|l 

-  2,9 

I  33,3 

17 

38 

31 

22,6 

IB 

6 

11 

-  «5,5 

ABOVE  IB 

13 

11 

18,2 

'JNGRADEO 

TJTAL  B/ 

hi  Tu 

62?)/R65 

l0<>/763 

16,9 

624il40 

103/918 

16,6 

-.  .5 

.8 

LENT  TJ  SPFrfgir  rc^^^.A.  'cru^i""^'  '  •Jf-i-r^y'S  HAVE  BEEN  CHNSinEREO  EQUIVA- 
LENT TJ  SPECIFIC  GENERAL  SCHfcOULE  GRAOE  SOLfcLV  UN  THE  BASIS  OF  CDMPARlsnN 

CS  ilATtS  A/ITH  CHMPA^ASLE  RATES  IN  OTHER  PAY  SVSTEHJ  '"e  <.im  5TEP 

8/       EXCLU1ES  FOREIGN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS, 
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FULL«TI*^fc  WHiTt  COtlAR  eMPLOYMtMT 
TABLE  C                                 BV  GENERAL   SCHEOgLfe  ANO  fcOUIVALENT  GRAOES 
I^TERIDK   (IMCL,  EXEC.  KWJSION  AtlD  GROUNDS)  WQRLnwlDb  


rM2»L3Y^bVT 

31  0CT08ER  1970 

EMPL'^YMENT 

31  0CT08ER  1969 

PEtCENT 

CHANGE 

GRAOE  A/ 

TUTAL 

.  WOMEM  •  

tfl^AL 

— •  WUMEN  p*— • 

TOTAL 

HUMEN 

Nu^etR 

% 

NUHB6K 

X 

01 

7S 

21 

28,0 

71 

35 

49,3 

5,6 

m  40,0 

02 

379 

47,1 

750 

304 

40,5 

7.3 

2^.7 

03 

2>185 

68,8 

3/010 

2/073 

68,9 

5,5 

5f4 

04 

3#733 

7ft,  2 

5#352 

3/754 

70,1 

t6 

•  t6 

05 

5*^d7 

3#432 

69,3 

5j798 

3/474 

59,9 

li9 

•  lf2 

06 

t/427 

58,4 

2/399 

1/440 

60,0 

1.8 

•  i9 

07 

W668 

33,3 

3i210 

1/697 

32,6 

•  3,9 

-  1.7 

08 

191 

31,6 

584 

205 

35,1 

3,6 

■  6,6 

09 

7*'*3'^ 

26,7 

T/738 

1/946 

25,1 

-  1,3 

4,8 

10 

49 

lltO 

37B 

51 

I3t5 

8,5 

•  3,9 

11 

7*  1!)5 

555 

7,8 

7*0^0 

514 

7.3 

lf8 

7,0 

12 

220 

6j262 

?42 

3f9 

•  2,9 

m  9,1 

13 

109 

2t9 

3*837 

98 

2,6 

•  2,8 

U,2 

14 

Zf  14') 

37 

lt7 

2/094- 

36 

1|7 

2,6 

2,8 

15 

I<» 

lt3 

1*081 

16 

1|5 

f6 

•  12,5 

16 

1^2 

-  t7 

17 

I 

l|9 

52 

1 

l|9 

3,8 

IB 

23 

•  56,5 

^8^ve  la 

19 

47,4 

itNGRAOED 

TOTAL  B/ 

51*596 

IA#06l 

31,1 

51 1 830 

15/886 

30,7 

•  i5 

1«1 

A/      THE  G'^A^fcS  OR  IFVtLS  3F  THE  VARICES  PAY  SYSTEMS  HAVt  BtEN  CHNSIDEREO  EQUlVA. 
LENT  TJ  SPECIFIC  GENERAL  SCHEDULE  GRADE  SOLELY  HN  THE  BASIS  OF  COMPARISON 

SAla:^Y  R^TPS*  SPECIFICALLY/  IN  MOST  INSTANCtS/  BY  COMPARING  THE  4TH  STEP 
GS  ^ATtS  WITH  COMPARABLE  RATES  IN  OTHER  PAY  SYSTEMS 


EXCLJOtS  PQRETG^i  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS, 


ac.ricjlture 


FULfTlMfc  WHITf  COHAR  EMP|.OYMkNT 
BV  CENEKAl  SCHEDUlt  AND  EOUlVAltNT  CKAOES 
WORLDWIDE 


GRADE  Ai 

PHPLIYMENT       31  OLl 

UBER  1969 

PERCENT  CHANGE 

DUMBER 

X 

TU  r  AL 

1  NUMttEH 

\H  

% 

TOTAL 

WtlMEN 

01 

1 1^ 

5fl 

50,9 

96 

55 

57,3 

ie,a 

5,5 

02 

500 

*5|7 

1/02!) 

511 

49|9 

II. 7 

•  2,2 

03 

2#704 

69,2 

4/3?9 

3/121 

T2,I 

-  I|2 

-  13,4 

0^ 

5/874 

71,7 

9/259 

7/000 

75|6 

•  11,5 

•  16«1 

05 

10/ 3^2 

•5/674 

54,8 

8/942 

4^286 

47.9 

15,8 

32,4 

06 

1/725 

37,5 

4/389 

1/542 

35.1 

4,9 

11.9 

07 

I3#  514 

19,  ^ 

13/034 

1/962 

15,1 

3.7 

7,0 

oe 

991 

184 

IBt6 

l/OOd 

169 

16t8 

m  It7 

8,9 

09 

I2i^92 

867 

6,8 

12/636 

793 

6.3 

,4 

9.3 

10 

275 

28 

10,2 

192 

25 

13.0 

*3,2 

12.0 

II 

II#93^ 

468 

3,9 

11/718 

441 

3*8 

1.8 

6,1 

12 

7#96ft 

266 

3t3 

7/733 

257 

3,3 

2,9 

3.5 

13 

143 

2t9 

4/745 

133 

2,3 

7.5 

I^ 

49 

2t2 

2/2X9 

52 

2f3 

2,7 

•  5,8 

15 

12 

ill 

1/023 

13 

lt3 

5.4 

•  7,7 

16 

18B 

3 

lt6 

185 

2 

Itl 

1.6 

50.0 

17 

54 

60 

I 

-  10.0 

«I00.0 

le 

26 

75 

4.0 

ABQVfc  IB 

26 

I 

StB 

17 

52,9 

* 

'iNCRADbD 

TJTAL  B/ 

84/553  1 

20/656 

24*4 

82/635 

20/363 

24,6 

2.3 

1,4 

Tcv^T  rn  cBrVir.r^^""^   'Hc  v«riiuu>  kay  5YaTE«5  HAVE  BfeEN  CONSIHEREO  EQUIVA- 

LJa.w  o^Hi^  GENERAL  SCHEPUIE  GRADE  iOLELV  UN  THE  BASIS  OF  COMPARISON 
rl  PATP?^?rI^rL^^fJ'^^^^^^Y^        «°5T  INSTANCES/  BY  CUMPARINC  THP  4TH  STEP 
GS  «^AT£,  ^iTH  COMPARABLE  RATES  IN  OTHER  PAY  SYSTEMS 

a/    exciuofcs  pqreign  natidnals  overseas. 
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FULL.TlHk  WHiTt  COCIAR  EMPLOYMfcNt 
TA8UE  C  BY  GENERAL  SCHEDULE  AND  EQUIVALENT  &KAOES 

C^MME-^CE  WORLDWIDE 


G^AOE 

FMPLlV'bNT 

31  OCTOatR  1970 

EH^LDYMENT 

31  OLTOB|:R  1969 

PERCENT 

CHANGE 

A/ 

TUTAL 

WUMfcM   - 

TITAL 

WOMEN 

* 

OX 

?61 

r  9 1  c 

xoe 

72 

66  f  7 

14X.7 

176,4 

02 

3#^66 

C  9     9  € 

o  <:  t  ^ 

729 

535 

73t4 

320t6 

373,3 

03 

l#h55 

li!>3X 

V  If  1  c 

6tl 

10t6 

0^ 

I  #  w  ^  ^ 

f  O  f  T 

W859 

l/4>9 

78t5 

16tl 

I3t7 

05 

?.#n2 

C  /  V  C  V 

2*260 

1#  703 

20t0 

18,6 

06 

X#433 

1#106 

77.2 

1*^36 

1*0X0 

75^6 

7,3 

9,5 

07 

2M33 

963 

4fctl 

l#875 

855 

45^6 

13.8 

I4t0 

OB 

263 

33t2 

26,0 

•  5t0 

2lt2 

09 

63^ 

23,1 

3#206 

599 

18,7 

.  14,4 

5,8 

10 

1*?8?. 

89 

6,9 

45x 

3^ 

7f5 

l84t3 

i6i,8 

U 

2#752 

f»X4 

15*0 

2#338 

346 

14|8 

iTtT 

19,7 

12 

?#928 

309 

19t6 

2«578 

13«6 

20,2 

13 

187 

6tO 

2i^30 

159 

6,5 

10,1 

17.6 

1^ 

1#^26 

75 

3,9 

li730 

75 

*f3 

U.3 

15 

1#3^S 

27 

2tO 

li20X 

25 

2|l 

12tl 

8,0 

16 

?71 

2 

t7 

259 

3 

lt2 

4,6 

•  33,3 

17 

U? 

9B 

14.3 

18 

29 

31 

•  9,7 

ABOVE  18 

35 

17 

105,9 

UStCRADEO 

TOTAL 

8/ 

3n#30« 

11/857 

3*.l 

24i87i 

8/577 

3^.5 

n,9 

38,2 

A/      THE  G^AOfcS  HR  LEVELS  3F  THE  VARIQUS  PAY  SVSTfcM$  HAVE  8EEN  CONSIDERED  EQUJVA, 
LENT  Tj  SPECIFIC  GENERAL  SCHEDULE  ORAOE  iOLE^Y  ON  TWg  BASIS  OF  COMPARISON 
OF  SAIARY  RATES*  SPEClFICALLYi   IN  MOST  iNSTANCfcS,  BY  COMPARING  THE  4TH  STEP 
GS  tATES  WITH  COMPARABLE  RATES  IN  OTHER  PAY  SYSTEMS 


8/      EXCLUOE"^  ^QPEIGN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS, 
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LABOR 


FULL^TlHfe  WHIT£  COLlAR  EH^LOYHfeNT 
8V  GENERAL  SCHEDULE  AND  EQUIVALENT  CMQES 


GRAOE  A/ 

PHPL iV^t MT 
toTAL 

pgER  ^970 

31  OCT 

OBER  1969 

CHANCE 

X 

NUHbeR 

% 

TOTAL 

WOMEN 

01 

21 

17 

99|  0 

54 

>i 

94 14 

-  61,1 

•  66,7 

02 

129 

84f  3 

150 

12t» 

83,3 

2f0 

3,2 

03 

429 

351 

81f  0 

488 

4U1 

82,2 

•  12.1 

•  12,5 

0^ 

751 

656 

■  V  A. 

O  f  f  4 

764 

6>8 

86,1 

•  1»7 

•  i3 

05 

1#131 

86tl 

1j323 

1/171 

86,5 

•  #8 

•  3,4 

06  • 

791 

756 

95f  6 

6?2 

589 

94, T 

27,2 

28,4 

0  » 

Rl5 

564 

69t2 

656 

448 

68,3 

24,2 

25,9 

08 

89 

To 

0"|4 

74 

65 

87,8 

14,9 

16,9 

09 

570 

287 

5o«<> 

632 

32^ 

52,1 

•     9.  A 

•  12i  0 

10 

22 

18 

81.8 

24 

20 

83,3 

•  8,3 

•  to,o 

U 

603 

264 

30i6 

99^ 

265 

26,7 

«  12t9 

12 

1#«2« 

246 

DiS 

1/767 

210 

llf9 

3|2 

17,1 

13 

lJ?69 

186 

1/110 

155 

13,0 

13,0 

20,0 

107 

11.3 

918 

89 

9|7 

3,1 

20,2 

15 

42 

T|5 

448 

42 

9,4 

24,8 

16 

59 

5 

itS 

67 

6 

8,0 

•  11,9 

•  16,7 

17 
18 

30 
7 

2 

6,7 

28 

a 

2 

M 

7,1 
•  12,5 

ASOVk  18 

12 

12 

UNCRAOED 

tota;  b/ 

10/519 

4/837 

4«.0 

10/136 

4/626 

45,6 

3.T 

4,6 

LEMT  TO  <DerTc;?  rcuJ.l.  1*^  STMEMJ  H»VE  BEEN  CONSIDERED  EQUIVA. 

QF  LJA»v  l*irl    c!^!!^^,!'^**^''""  THE  BASIS  OF  cSmpIrISON 

?«  V^tV  SPECfFlCALLV*  IN  HOST  INSTANCES*  BY  COMPARING  THE  6TM  Stm 

OS  tATES  WITH  CONPARA)l|,E  RATES  IN  OTHER  PAY  SYSTEMS  "CP 

•/      ExClUDfcS  ^OREtC'l  NATIONALS  OVER£|A$, 


44 


er|c 


930 


TABLE  C 


FUtt.TlHk  WMITI  COLLAR  IMKnVMkNT 
ev  GENERAL  SCHEOULC  AND  60UIVAU6NT  OMOES 


THTAl 

 unMC\i  — .« 

TOTAL 

THTAL 

1  g  1  At 

% 

NUHIEft 

% 

01 

237 

162 

51,4 

132 

tt6 

65«2 

/9,5 

02 

2#7^? 

f  4f  8 

765 

593 

258,4 

291. « 

03 

9#^36 

86f  9 

•  #610 

7*490 

•6,0 

15,4 

15,2 

0^ 

l?#7o«> 

in#a64 

•5f5 

12i776 

10*844 

84,9 

•  #5 

•  2 

05 

^#  593 

Mm.  f 

•0«7 

10#806 

8*744 

80,9 

9,9 

»|7 

06 

n#i5^ 

a«aoo 

86t7 

10«ll5 

8/942 

88,6 

#4 

•  li« 

07 

7#^69 

5#517 

71,9 

6*964 

4*8II« 

70,2 

10,1 

U.» 

oB 

^#^2^ 

2#059 

6)f9 

2*509 

1*613 

64,1 

28,4 

27,7 

09 

5#531 

55fO 

9«2ll 

5*036 

5^,7 

7,3 

».l 

10 

1#10l 

3ltO 

2*942 

1*0<»5 

35,5 

20«6 

5,4 

n 

7#'^5^ 

?#156 

30t5 

6*946 

1*752 

25,7 

lt6 

20,0 

12 

»#'>35 

U338 

I4t0 

6«583 

1*>8 

15,9 

35.7 

27,7 

13 

991 

16|9 

4*959 

875 

17,6 

18.1 

13|3 

^#  ^bS 

506 

3*964 

613 

15,5 

•  5,0 

•  »7,5 

15 

347 

U.7 

2*026 

8,9 

46.7 

92,S 

16 

n7 

17 

^tl 

■'75 

35 

•  46,2 

-  51,4 

17 

U7 

6 

121 

5 

^fl 

13.2 

20,0 

18 

17 

71 

•  76.1 

2 

lt9 

29 

2 

6,9 

298.6 

MNGK\OfcO 

UTAt  B/ 

59/946 

59.2 

90*306 

53*821 

59,6 

12.1 

U,4 

A/      T-^E  C^AOtS  '^R  tevEtS  3F  THE  VARIOUS  PAY  SYSTEMS  HAVE  BfeEN  CnNSlOgREO  EQUlVA. 

LtNT  TU  S<»ECIFIC  GEMEUt  SCHiDUlE  GRADE  SOIEIY  ON  TMfc  BASIS  Of  COMPARISON 

or  SAlAtlY  RATCS*  SPECIF ICAUU*  IN  NOST  INSTANCES*  8Y  COMPARING  THE  4TH  STEP 

GS  ^ATES  n'^H  COHPAJIABIE  RATES  IN  OTHER  PAY  SYSTEMS 

«/      E<CtUOtS  P0^ETG?4  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS, 
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ERIC 


931 


TABLE  C 


FUtt^TlHfe  WHITE  COltAR  EMPLOYMENT 
BV  GENERAL  SCHEDULE  AND  EQUIVALENT  GRADES 


GRADE  A/ 

TOTAL 

^  ai^nCTDBEH  J970 

EMPLHYMfN] 

31  OCT 

□BER  1969 

PERCENT 

r  CHANGE 

NUMBER 

X 

TOTAL 

j-^*-  WOW 

1  NUMBER 

% 

TOTAi, 

WOMEN 

01 

13 

69,0 

16 

11 

68,8 

25,0 

18,2 

02 

^  ^  L 

129 

85,4 

1^2 

121 

85,2 

6,3 

6,6 

03 

683 

594 

86,0 

701 

588 

83,9 

•  2,6 

ifO 

0^ 

1  J  499 

W315 

88,1 

I  #462 

1*307 

89,4 

2,1 

f6 

05 

1  /  3*»  1 

W335 

86,6 

1*543 

1*345 

87,2 

-  tl 

•  f7 

06 

8o5 

90t9 

798 

70^ 

88,3 

llfO 

14f2 

07 

r 

662 

68,5 

878 

616 

TO, 2 

10.1 

7f5 

08 

1  on 

145 

86,3 

135 

112 

82,0 

?4,4 

29,5 

09 

387 

33,8 

1*283 

.>oo 

•  10,8 

f3 

10 

46 

29 

63,0 

43 

23 

53,5 

6,0 

26,1 

11 

296 

ICtfl 

2«656 

252 

9,5 

3,2 

1T,5 

12 

2#054 

204 

9,9 

1*885 

152 

«ll 

8,0 

34,2 

13 

l#48l 

ill 

7,5 

1*407 

103 

7|3 

5,3 

7,8 

14 

R55 

54 

6t3 

7B6 

46 

5|9 

8,8 

17,4 

15 

536 

26 

4,9 

448 

23 

5|l 

19,6 

13,0 

16 

^0 

1 

lt4 

57 

22,8 

17 

2=1 

1 

3t6 

25 

1 

'',0 

!2,0 

18 

9 

6 

< 

•  16,7 

ABOVi:  18 

17 

la 

•  5,6 

'"^  RADED 

TJTAL  8/ 

l4/fl87 

6/107 

41,0 

14/289 

5/793 

40,5 

♦t2 

5,4 

,  .u  nr,  trvcta  Ji-   iMt  VARIOUS  PAY  SYSTEMS  HAVE  BkEN  CON^lOFRFn  POiiti/A 

?<  ^AT^^  .^i^-!'  SPECTFIC4LI.V,  IN  MOST  LMSfANCtS,  BV  CUMPARING  THE  4TH  STfP 
CS  ?ATtS  WITH  CnHPAHABLE  RATES  IN  OTHER  PAY  SYSTEMS 

8/      EXCLUOtS  PD'ETCN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS, 


46 


T'.Bie  C  GENERAL  SCHEDUlt  AND  fOUIVAWtNT  GKAOES 


11    nfTHAPQ  1Q7^ 

FMPl nVHFNT 

31    nCTHftPR  !qA9 

p  F  Q  r  F  N  r 

G^AOE  A/ 

T'JTAL 

 WOMF 

TOTAL 

™*  -ill^4PM 

T?TAL 

W'JMEN 

% 

% 

01 

19 

7r>.'V 

30 

17 

56t7 

<•  10,0 

11,8 

02 

66,7 

185 

13/ 

7<»,1 

i6,d 

5,1 

03 

\9  '31 

623 

79.3 

l/O?^ 

85H 

79,9 

•  3,4 

•     4.  I 

0^ 

2/1^1'' 

2/276 

8n.8 

2/67/ 

19?^") 

8<»,0 

5.3 

1.2 

0  5 

?/567 

66*3 

3/2<»l 

^/'♦Ib 

74,6 

19.5 

6,2 

n6 

1  9  325 

73 

1/68  7 

1/213 

71|9 

7,1 

9,2 

J  1 

1/03^ 

3  9  ' 

939 

28,5 

19 .9 

08 

182 

56,9 

287 

151 

52,6 

11.5 

20.5 

09 

5^8 

8,3 

6/566 

SO** 

7^ 

.9 

8.7 

in 

79 

3,3 

2/288 

78 

3,* 

4,5 

1.3 

11 

323 

3.3 

10/^0/ 

2,7 

13.3 

12 

l'>/^94 

201 

1|9 

«/<»32 

173 

2|1 

25,6 

16,2 

13 

^/•?9l 

lOl 

111 

8/287 

86 

ItO 

15,7 

17,4 

32 

•  7 

3/87<^ 

2^ 

t6 

16,3 

33,3 

I!) 

l>^9-: 

•  8 

1*510 

7 

.5 

U.9 

100,0 

16 

I 

.5 

1 

|5 

6.5 

17 

lUl 

98 

1 

1|0 

3,1 

•100. 0 

18 

31 

I 

3.2 

•  24.4 

AB3Vt  18 

I 

?3 

1 

4,3 

121,7 

T3TAL  a/ 

1       60*  l'*^ 

9/671 

16«1 

5^/^90 

9/1^2 

16,8 

10.4 

5,8 

A/       TME  G^A'^tS   1R  LEVELS  3F  THE  VARIOUS  PAY  SYSTE^b  HAVE  SgEN  CONSIHEREO  EQUIVA- 

LF.%t  tj  SPt'^iriC  GENERAL  SC^^EOyLE  GRADE  bOLfcLY  m  THfc  BASIS  OF  CU^^PARlSON 

3F  SALAiJY  RATFS/  SPE C  f  F ICALL Y •   IN  MOST  iNSTANCEb/  BY  COMPARING  THE  41^  STEP 

GS   ?ATE<;  WITH  COKPA^AJ^LE  RATES  IN  UTHER  PAY  SYSTEMS 


8/       EXCLj')fcS  FOREIGN  NATIONALS  HyEiiSEASt 
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933 


FULL-TIME  WHITE  COLLAR  EMPLOYMENT 
^^^^^  ^  8V  GENERAL  SCHEOuLE  ANQ  EQUIVALENT  GRADES 

A^VIS  COMM  ON  I>iTEK?.aVT  R^LAT  WUPLOWIOF 


GRADE  A/ 

TOTAl 

EMPLHYMFNT 

 3J^  OLTDBPR  IQ^Q 

PERCFNT  rwANr.c 

IMD  C  D 
'  U  "  w  K 

% 

TOTAL 

 WUM 

NUM8ER 

EN  

% 

TOTAL 

WOHbN 

OX 

02 

03 

Ok 

05 

I 

2 

I 

50,0 

•  50,0 

•100,0 

06 

7 

C 

7lt^ 

7 

6 

85,7 

«  16,7 

07 

I 

I 

lon.o 

7 

5 

71  •4 

R(t  7 
•        f  r 

-  ^OfO 

08 

z 

2 

100,0 

I 

I 

100,0 

100.0 

ino,0 

09 

4 

I 

25,0 

I 

I 

100,0 

300.0 

10 

II 

I 

3 

2 

66,7 

.  66,7 

•lOOtO 

12 

1 

I 

33»3 

2 

1 

50,0 

50t0 

13 

2 

I 

50.0 

I 

lOOtO 

I 

X 

15 

16 

I 

-100.0 

17 

Z 

3 

-  33,3 

18 

\ 

I 

ABOVE  18 

I 

1 

UNGRADED 

TOTAU  B/ 

30 

11 

36,7 

35 

17 

48,6 

«  U,3  j 

-  35,3 

A/ 


i-t  v-vM^uj         LCVCL3         THE  vaRIOUS  PAY  SYbTfcMS  HAVE  BEEN  CHNSInPftcn  cqhtua 

^^-"^"^^  SCHEDULE  GRADE  .utEtV  ON  THfcBASyS  0F^2o'pAR^ 

GS  ^iTE^w^Ti'^^ J^'o^'fi'^^'i  ""5^  INSTANCES,  BY  COMPARING  tSe  Sth  mP 
GS  RATbS  WITH  COMPASIABLE  RATES  IN  OTHER  PAY  SYSTEMS 

B/      EXCLUDES  FOREIGN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS, 


48 


934 


FULL«TI|iE  WMITE  CQLIAR  EMPLOYMENT 
TABIE  C  BV  GENERAL  :SCHEDOLE  AND  EQUIVALENT  GKAOES 

A'^ER  tiATTLE   HDNJMENTS  C^*^^  WORLDWIDE 


KMPLTY'''fc'^T 

^1  ncTn^PR  i97f 

31   nLTnBFR  I9h9 

n  ^  (■  ^  ^  ki  T 

GRADE  A/ 

^JTAL 

wnM 

TOTAL 

—  WDM 

N   — - 

MU^BER 

NUiiUEK 

% 

V  n  T  A  1 

T  J  T  A  I, 

01 

i 

•lOOfO 

02 

03 

I 

*100tO 

0<» 

3 

1 

\ 
« 

200.0 

9100.0 

Ob 

4 

1 

i 

300.0 

06 

!'> 

10 

) 

10-0 

07 

7 

14  •  ^ 

9 

\ 

111  1 

-  22.2 

ic 

S,3 

1  i 

9.1 

09 

6 

li.7 

7 

\ 

14,3 

-  14.3 

10 

11 

1 

I 

X2 

13 

I 

•100*0 

14 

15 

16 

17 

IB 

ABUVb  IB 

•i:>lGRAOE0 

TOTAL  8/ 

43 

5 

11|6 

44 

U,4 

•  1 

A/      THE  G^AOeS  OR  L^VBLS  3F  T^E  VARIOUS  PAY  SYbTEHS  HAVE  BEEN  CONStOEREO  EQUTVA« 
LENT  TJ  SPECIFIC  GENERAL  SCHEDULE  &RAOE  bOLELY  ON  THE  BASTS  0^  COMPARISON 
OF  SALARY  RATES*  SPECIFICALLY*   IN  MOST  INSTANCES*  BY  CUMPAHINC  THE  4TH  STEP 
GS  RATES  WITH  COMPARABLE  RATES  IN  OTHER  PAY  SYSTEMS 


B/       EXCLUDES  PO^ETGN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS. 


935 


FUU-TlHk'  WHITE  COLLAR  EMPLOYHfcNT 
^^^^^  ^  BV  GENERAL  SCHEDULfc  ANQ  EQUlVALfcNT  GKAOES 

ARMS  COMTROL   r.  OISA^^M  AGE^XY  WORLDWmF 


GHAOE  A/ 

TOTAL 

T — aucT 

HBFR  1970 

;  vi 

_£MPLnYMPNl 

TOTAL 

nUHBEK 

T  n  T  A  1 
TjTAL 

WOMEN 

01 

02 

3 

33,3 

03 

5 

80,0 

6 

o 

lOOfO 

•  !6,7 

•  33,3 

0^ 

8 

7 

87,5 

9 

m  11*1 

•  12,5 

05 

19 

16 

84,2 

22 

•  13,6 

-'20,0 

06 

6 

lOOiO 

9 

Q 

100 1 0 

•  11«1 

•  11,1 

07 

93,3 

18 

16 

88,9 

•  16,7 

•  12.5 

OB 

ICO.O 

3 

3 

100,0 

33,3 

33,3 

09 

15 

93,8 

14 

12 

85,7 

1^,3 

25,0 

10 

100,0 

4 

4 

100,0 

U 

8 

6 

75,0 

6 

5 

83,3 

33,3 

20,0 

12 

5 

89,3 

6 

6 

lOOfO 

•  16,7 

13 

4 

9 

1 

U|l 

.  55,6 

jIOO,0 

It 

1 

9,1 

U 

15 

28 

1 

3,6 

19 

^7,4 

16 

3 

5 

•  ^0,0 

17 

8 

U 

.  27.3 

IB 

Z 

3 

•  33,3 

IB 

s 

4 

lOOtO 

i^NGRADED 

T3TAL  B/ 

161 

B5 

52,8 

16^ 

90 

55,6 

•  ,6 

•  5,6 

A/ 


?l  l.rtV-  SPECIFICALLY,  IN  MOST  INSTANCES.  BY  CUMPARING  THE  Jth  mP 

CS  »ATES  WITH  COMPARABLE  RATES  !N  OTHER  PAY  SYSTEMS 

B/      EXCLUDES  FOREIGN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS, 
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936 


FULL.TJME  WHITE  COLLAR  IMPLOYMfcNl 
TABLE  C  BV  GENERAL  SCHEDULE  AND  EQUIVALENT  GRADES 

ATOMIC  ENERGY  CDM^JSSION  WORLDWIDE 


EMPLDY**ENT 

^1  OCTOBER  1970 

EMPLnVMENT 

31  OCTOBER  I9f>9 

PERCENT 

CHANCE 

G^^AOE  A/ 

TOTAl. 

— .  WOME 

TOTAL 

N 

TOTAL 

WOMEN 

NyMBfcR 

% 

NUMBER 

% 

01 

2 

2 

lOOtO 

I 

2 

100,0 

02 

36 

2^ 

66,7 

^2 

31 

73,8 

m  14.3 

•  22.6 

03 

U5 

91 

79,1 

133 

Ul 

83,5 

•  13.5 

m  18,0 

0^ 

246 

70,5 

^07 

299 

73,5 

m  14.3 

•  17.7 

05 

R9o 

575 

6^,6 

910 

571 

62,7 

m  2.2 

t7 

06 

^3? 

512 

81(0 

635 

507 

79,8 

.5 

07 

499 

341 

OB,  3 

466 

Tl  |5 

7.1 

2.4 

08 

166 

118 

71,1 

169 

114 

67,5 

•  1,8 

3.5 

09 

393 

129 

32,8 

120 

29,2 

7.5 

10 

3^ 

8 

23*5 

30 

iO 

33,3 

13.3 

•  20,0 

11 

-^55 

66 

X8.6 

419 

74 

I7f7 

m  15.3 

•  lOifi 

12 

6? 

10,6 

601 

6b 

I0t8 

«  2.8 

«  4,6 

13 

32 

3.8 

845 

34 

4,0 

.  .5 

•  5.9 

1<» 

11 

It? 

9l9 

9 

.7 

22.2 

15 

5 

♦  7 

654 

6 

f9 

3.8 

m  16,7 

16 

2Z1 

^46 

•  7,7 

M 

12T 

10  7 

18,7 

18 

(fl 

59 

w  20.3 

ABTVt  18 

3^ 

12 

216,7 

'•^GRADfcO 

TJTAL  B/ 

5^-53-) 

2j222 

32,0 

7*067 

2j?86 

32,3 

n  1.8 

P  2,8 

A/       T^E  G^A:'fcS  ^R  LEVELS  DF  THE  VAKtOUS  PAY  SYbTbMi  HAVE  8EEN  CONSIDERED  EQUIVA» 
LtNT  TO  SPE'-IPIC  GENERAL   SCHEDULE  GRADE  btlLELY  (IN  THE  BASIS  OP  COMPARISON 
JP  SAIA5Y  R^T6SJ  SPECIFICALLY^   IN  MOST  iNSTANCESj  BY  COMPARING  THE  4TH  STEP 
GS  J^ATbS    niH  COMPARAflLE  RATES  IN  OTHER  PAY  SYSTEMS 


4/       E^CLJOtS  PJPETGN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS, 


937 


TABIE  C 

CANAL  ZONE  GOVE'^NMfeNT 


FULl.TIMt  WHITE  COLLAR  EMPLOYMENT 
BY  GENERAL  SCHEDULE  AND  EQUIVALENT  GRADES 


GRADE  A/ 

TOTAL 

 31  OCTOBER  197n 

6MPLf3YMEN1 

31  OCTOBER  1969 

PERCENT  CHANGF 

■^lUHBER 

X 

TOTAL 

--—  WUM 

NUMBER 

EN  — 
% 

TOTAL 

WOMEN 

01 

no 
\JC 

2 

2 

100,0 

-100,0 

•100,0 

03 

12 

92,3 

12 

12 

100|0 

8.3 

0^ 

51 

94,4 

57 

50 

87|7 

•  5,3 

2,0 

05 

8n 

70 

8T,5 

128 

109 

85|2 

m  37,5 

•  35,8 

06 

7  A 

45 

60f8 

;^5 

105 

72|4 

-  48.0 

•  57,1 

n7 

o  • 

170 

73i3 

325 

214 

65|8 

m  28,6 

•  20,6 

08 

165 

86 

52.1 

144 

46 

3lt9 

14,6 

86,0 

09 

2^0 

122 

50f8 

257 

45|9 

m  6,6 

3,4 

10 

133 

53 

39,8 

1^8 

60 

40,5 

-  10,1 

m  11,7 

11 

226 

103 

45|6 

199 

82 

^lt2 

13,6 

25,6 

U 

202 

63 

31,2 

49 

5 

10|2 

312,2 

13 

64 

4 

53 

4 

7,5 

20,8 

32 

5 

15.6 

20 

2 

10,0 

60,0 

150.0 

15 

I 

7,7 

10 

I 

10,0 

30,0 

16 

17 

3 

«100,0 

13 

'iBQVfc  18 

4 

I 

300,0 

UNGRADED 

TJTAL  B/ 

1#532 

785 

51,2 

l#553 

8;0 

52,2 

•  1 

^  3,1 

A/ 


THE  G^APts  rjR  LEVELS  3F  THE  VARIOUS  PAY  SYSTEMS  HAVE  BEEN  CONSIDERED  EQUIVA- 
LENT TU  SPECIFIC  GENERAL  SCHEDULE  GRADE  SOLELY  ON  THfc  BASIS  OF  COMPARISON 
rl  a^lcc^^JI'^  SPECIFICALLY,   IN  MOST  INSTANCES,  BY  COMPARING  THE  4TH  STEP 
CS  ^ATE<;  WITH  COMPARABLE  RATES   IN  OTHER  FAY  SYSTEMS 

9/      EXCLUOES  FORETGNi  NATIHnaLS  OVERSEAS, 


52 


938 


TABtE  C  BV  GENERAt  SCHEDULt  A^IQ  fcOUIVAUENT  GKAQES 

CTVit  AERHNAUTICS  b:1AR0  WORLDIhIUE 


31  OCTOBER  1970 

FMPLDYMENT 

31  OCTOBER  1969 

PERCENT 

CHANGE 

GRAOE  A/ 

....  UU^b^  — 

 nrm 

t:ital 

WOMEN 

X 

01 

I 

I 

100,0 

I 

I 

100,0 

02 

5 

5 

lOOtO 

3 

2 

66,7 

66,7 

po.o 

03 

7 

70,0 

13 

U 

84,6 

•  23.1 

m  ^6,4 

0^ 

24 

16 

66«7 

20 

Ift 

80,0 

?0.0 

05 

33 

78.6 

42 

31 

73,8 

6,5 

06 

6'5 

58 

89t? 

63 

53 

84,1 

3.2 

9.4 

07 

46 

63 1 0  ' 

69 

45 

65t2 

5,8 

2.2 

08 

21 

20 

95t? 

15 

13 

86,7 

40.0 

53.8 

09 

44 

24 

54,5 

51 

30 

!)8,8 

•  13.7 

•  20,0 

10 

3 

lOOtO 

3 

2 

66,7 

t>0.0 

u 

74 

22 

29,7 

61 

22 

36,1 

21.3 

12 

iJ4 

13 

20f  3 

53 

U 

20,8 

20.8 

18,2 

13 

5 

7.1 

77 

6 

7,8 

•  9.1 

•  16,7 

\^ 

67 

2 

2tO 

62 

2 

3f2 

8,1 

15 

42 

2 

4t8 

3 

7t3 

2.4 

•  33,3 

16 

31 

36 

.  13.9 

17 

IS 

U 

45.5 

18 

^ 

3 

^^'lyt  is 

5 

t> 

mnCRADED 

TJTAL  B/ 

A6n 

257 

38,9 

629 

24B 

39,4 

4,9 

3,6 

A/       THE  G^A'^fcS  HR  LFVEUS  3F  TH£  VARIOUS  PAY  SViTfcMS  HAVE  BfcEN  CHNSlDfiRED  EQUIVA. 

LfNT  TO  SPECIFIC  GE>J£tAL  SCHEDULE  GRADE  :)0LEIV  ON  THE  BASIS  OF  COMPARISON 

QF  SAIA^Y  RATES>   SPEClFICALLYi   IN  MOST  INSTANCES/  BV  COMPARING  THE  4TH  STEP 

GS  ^ATbS  WITH  COMPARABLE  RATES  IN  OTHER  PAY  SYSTEMS 


B/       EXCLJ^b*^  PORETGN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS, 


939 


FUD.TlHfc  WHITE  CntLAR  ^MPl,UYMk^iT 
^^^^^  C  BV  GENERAL  SCHEDUtfc  AND  EOUIVA^NT  GKAQES 

CIVIL  SERVICE  c:5^)^ISSrU^  WOPLDWIOF 


GRADE  A/ 

r  ruTAi — 

31  OCTOBER  1970 

31  OCTOBER  1969 

PERCENT  CHANGE 

«  U  T  AL 

CM  — 

% 

TOTAl, 

01 

30 

73.2 

26 

23 

8B,3 

57.7 

30.4 

02 

12« 

288 

87,8 

236 

205 

86,9 

38,0 

40.  5 

03 

7!>9 

689 

90ia 

7U 

634 

B9|  2 

0,0 

8 «  7 

0<» 

7^5 

655 

87,9 

698 

609 

87,2 

6,7 

7.6 

05 

'>7^ 

471 

82f  2 

577 

P 

8.^2 

•  .7 

•  3,1 

06 

172 

161 

93,6 

140 

124 

88,6 

32,9 

29,8 

07 

299 

181 

60,5 

280 

145 

51,8 

6,8 

24,8 

08 

22 

7?. 7 

18 

lb 

83,3 

22,2 

6,7 

09 

334 

142 

42,5 

350 

162 

46,3 

•  4,6 

•  12,3 

10 

3-) 

19 

63,3 

25 

16 

64,0 

20,0 

18,8 

11 

773 

135 

17,5 

773 

128 

16,6 

5.5 

12 

377 

73 

19.4 

3^1 

71 

20,8 

10.6 

2.0 

13 

18<* 

50 

13,0 

349 

44 

12,6 

10,0 

13,6 

191 

11 

5.8 

m 

10 

5,8 

U.7 

10,0 

15 

l^T 

5 

3.6 

124 

4 

3.2 

12.9 

25,0 

16 

30 

27 

2 

7,4 

11.1 

•100,0 

17 

14 

1 

7,1 

14 

I 

7tl 

18 

■5 

6 

50.0 

ABOVt  18 

4 

4 

•iNGRADEO 

TJTAt  a/j 

5#225 

2#927 

56,0 

4#870 

2#679 

55,0 

7.3 

9.3 

Tcvir  rM%«r\.r;^  ;:  "^"^          ¥«R4UV3  ray  >Yoitna  HAVE  BfcEN  CONSIDEREn  EQUIVA- 
LENT TJ  SPECIFIC  GENERAL  SCHEDULE  GRADE  iOLELV  ON  THfc  BASIS  OF  COMPARISON 
rc  Itrtl"^  ^t^^^'  SPECIFICALLY,    IN  MOST   iNSTANCkS,   BY  COMPARING  THE  4TH  STEP 
GS  UTfcS  WITH  COMPARABLE  RATES   IN  OTHER  PAY  SYSTEMS 

a/       EXCLUDES  FOREIGN  NATnNAl,S  OVERSEAS, 


54 


940 


FUIL*TIME  WHiTt  Cn^LAR  EMPLOYMfcNT 
TABUE  C                               BV  GENERAL  SCHEDULE  ANO  EOUlVA(,ENT  GRADES 
CiMMlbSlDN  :)N  CTVII,  RTGHT5  WOHOWIDR  


G«AOE  A/ 


TDTAL 


til  nrinaca  ;q7q 


PMPinVHPNT        31    (ILTnflPR  t9ft9 


TOTAL 


NUMBER 


T1TAL 


WUMEN 


01 
02 
03 
04 
05 
06 
07 
08 
09 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
IB 

ABOVt:  IB 
'iNCRADED 


2 
15 
U 
21 
10 
5 
7 

1*5 

12 

22 

n 

15 
3 
2 
1 


8 
9 
20 
B 
5 
6 

12 
6 
7 

2 
3 


53t3 
BitB 
95t2 
BOtO 
lOOtO 
B5,7 

80«0 

50t0 
3ltB 

15,4 

20f0 


I 

2 
6 
9 

25 
15 

I 

U 

14 

13 
17 

13 
12 
2 
2 
I 


1 
4 
8 
24 
14 
I 

10 

11 

5 
3 

3 

2 


50,0 
66|7 
BB,9 
96,0 
93f3 

lOOfO 
90,9 

78,6 

3B,5 
17,6 

23,1 
16,7 


•lOOtO 

150,0 
22.2 
>  16,0 
.  33,3 

400t0 
■  36,4 

7,1 

•  7,7 
29,4 

25,0 
50,0 


«100,0 
100,0 
12,5 

•  16,7 
m  <»2,9 

400i0 

m  40,0 

9,1 
20,0 
133,3 

•  33,3 
50,0 


TJTAL  8/ 


154 


86  55,8 


144 


86  59.7 


6.9 


A/      THE  G'^ADfcS  IR  LEVELS  3F  THE  VARIOUS  PAY  SYSTEMS  HAVi  BEEN  CONSIDERED  EQUIVA* 

LENT  TU  SPECIFIC  GENERAL  SCHtDUL^  ORAOE  SOLELY  ON  THE  BASIS  DF  COMPARISON 

OF  SAURY  RATESj  SPECIFICALLY*   IN  MOST  INSTANCfcS/  BY  COMPARING  THE  4TH  STEP 

GS  RATES  WITH  COMPARASLE  RATES  IN  OTHER  PAY  SYSTEMS 

8/      EXCLUOfcS  PQREIGN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS, 


55 


941 


FULL»TlHfc  WHITE  COtLAH  CMPLUYMkNt 
^^^^^  ^  BV  GENERAL  SCHEDULE  ANQ  EQUIVALENT  GRaOCS 

EOUAL  EMPLOY  ^PPO^ruNITV  COMM  wgPLOwTOE 


GRADE  A/ 

EMPLIY^ENI 
TgTAt — 

31  OCTOBER  1970 

''fcf" 

TOTAL  

31  OCTOBER  1969 

PERCENT  CHANGE 

\  y    n  c  n 

Tt3TAL 

wnMEN 

01 

I 

4 

100,0 

•  75.0 

..;oo,o 

02 

12 

12 

lOOfO 

•100«0 

«100,0 

03 

36 

33 

91|7 

4? 

40 

95,2 

•  14,3 

•  17,5 

0<» 

30 

72 

90,0 

56 

53 

94|6 

42,9 

35,8 

05 

67 

57 

BSfl 

52 

38 

73,1 

28,8 

50,0 

06 

33 

33 

loo  tO 

100,0 

lOtO 

10,0 

07 

7d 

35 

50t0 

69 

27 

39,1 

It^ 

29.6 

08 

5 

4 

80iO 

5 

5 

100,0 

•  20,0 

0^ 

87 

31 

35,6 

51 

IB 

35,3 

70,6 

72,2 

10 

11 

154 

40 

25,0 

73 

20 

27f4 

IlOtO 

100,0 

12 

64 

21,9 

46 

14 

30|4 

39,1 

13 

74 

15 

29,3 

46 

10 

2l|7 

60,9 

50,0 

39 

7 

18,4 

26 

5 

X9|2 

46,2 

^0,0 

15 

23 

4 

IT, 4 

25 

7 

28,0 

•  8,0 

•  <^2f9 

16 

9 

U 

I 

9,1 

•  18,2 

•100,0 

17 

3 

3 

I 

33,3 

•100,0 

18 

I 

I 

ABOVe  18 

4 

4 

I 

25,0 

•100,0 

UNGRADED 

TOTAL  B/ 

A  /  T 

749 

345 

D    1  Clip  ■  r 

46,1 

556 

{86 

51,4 

3S7 

20,6 

^I'^T  TO  SPEC      rOE^MAL  ScSeOU-  GRior^Ot^LV  O^NnrBASr^C  Sp^K' 
o/      EXCLUDES  FOREtGN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS, 


56 


942 


TAStE  C  BV  GENERAL  SCHEOU(,E  ANQ  EQUIVAuENT  ORAOCS 

EXPOKUIMPORT  BAN<  WQRtOWIDE 


graoe  a/ 

31  OCTOBER  1970 

ciiai  nviiCkiT 

31  0CT08ER  1969 

PERCENT 

CHANGE 

TuTAl 

WQM 

WUM 

:N  — — 

1  uTAL 

WOMEN 

'*UHBER 

y 

NUH8ER 

% 

« 

I 

«100,0 

oc 

f 

2 

28t6 

12 

5 

^1  f  ' 

«  41,7 

•  60,0 

04 

7 

6 

85,7 

12 

\  n 

99  \  9 

«  41,7 

•  ^0,0 

[}** 

43 

29 

1  3 
1  w 

99.9 

135,7 

123,1 

Alt 

05 

47 

33 

89t2 

5^ 

49 

90 1 7 

•  31*5 

«  32,7 

[JO 

vO  f  c 

30,8 

15,4 

Or 

32 

33 

21 

63|6 

39,4 

52,4 

08 

19 

12 

80,0 

6 

83t3 

150,0 

140,0 

09 

16 

61. S 

65|2 

l4,0 

6,7 

10 

6 

75,0 

6 

6 

100,0 

33,3 

U 

17 

8 

4T,l 

16 

5 

31|3 

6,1 

60,0 

12 

3 

23tl 

17 

3 

i7,6 

•  23,5 

13 

?. 

8,3 

23 

I 

^|3 

^t3 

100,0 

27 

I 

iff 

2^ 

2 

6,9 

12,5 

V  50,0 

15 

^1 

1 

t,*> 

30 

36,7 

16 

9 

•  11,1 

17 

4 

18 

I 

lOOtO 

ABOV£  18 

5 

UNCRAOEO 

TOTAL  B/ 

3&<» 

181 

51,1 

316 

161 

50,9 

12,0 

12.4 

A/      THE  G^AOtS  OR  tPVELS  3F  THE  VARIOUS  PAY  SYiTEMS  HAVE  BfcEN  CONSIDERED  EQUJVA* 
LENT  TO  SPECIFIC  GENERAL  SCHEDULE  GRADE  ^OLELV  UN  THE  BASIS  OF  COMPARISON 
OF  SALARY  RATESi  SPEC? FlCAttY#  IN  MOST  INSTANCES/  BY  COMPARING  THE  4TH  STEP 
OS  ^ATES  WJTH  COMPARABIE  RATES  IN  OTHER  ►»AY  SYSTEMS 


8/      EXCLUDkS  FOREIGN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS, 

57 


943 


FULt^TlHE  WHITf  COLLAR  EHPLOYHfcNT 
^''^^'-^  C  BY  GENERAL  SCHEDULE  AND  EQyiVALfcNT  GRADES 

FAR*-.  CReOIT  A'^MINISTRATIO^  WOR|,OWlDE 


GRADE  A/ 

fMPL^JY'^fc^T 

31  UCTOSEt  19''0 

FM^LOYHENT 

31  OCTUBER  1969 

PERCENT  CHANCE 

T5TffI  ' 

tN  — 

TDTSt  

—i-.  WUMtN  ' 

TOTAl, 

MDHEN 

DUMBER 

k  

01 

02 

03 

3 

I 

33t3 

2 

^  25.0 

•  50,0 

0^ 

1 3 

13 

loOf  0 

10 

m 

100,0 

30.0 

30.0 

05 

24 

C  ^ 

20 

90,9 

9.1 

15. 0 

06 

1  o 

13 

6lt3 

17 

^5 

66,2 

•  5,9 

•  13.3 

0  7 

18 

75.0 

20 

16 

60,0 

l«  .7 

08 

I 

1 

lOO.D 

09 

7 

4 

57.1 

u 

5 

45,5 

•  36,4 

•  20.0 

10 

1 

; 

11 

23 

3 

l3tD 

26 

^ 

19,2 

•  U.5 

•  ♦OiO 

12 

20 

Z 

10. 0 

?2 

1 

4»5 

•  9.1 

100.0 

13 

34 

2 

5.9 

31 

2 

6.5 

9.7 

26 

26 

15 

U 

to 

10,0 

16 

4 

17 

4 

3 

^3.3 

18 

I 

I 

ABOVt  18 

1 

I 

TJTAL  H/ 
Ay  T 

80 

37»6 

209 

76 

36,4 

1.9 

5.3 

LEMT  TJ  SPECIFIC  C6MEHAI  SCHEDyiE  GRADE  iUUEtV  ON  THrSASIS  OF  COHpSrisS 
?c  ^^^^^^  SPECIFICAUU,   IN  MOST  INSTANCES/  BV  COMPARING  THE  «TH  STEP 

GS  =lATfes  4nH  COMPARABLE  RATES  IN  OTHfR  PAY  SYSTEMS 

»/      EXCLJDtS  FORETG^'  NAT^NAlS  OVERSEAS, 


58 


i  944 


F'Jll*T|«^fc  WHITE  COllAII  fH^LOY«fcNT 
imt  C  UV  GENERAL  SCMEOOLE  A^O  EQUIVALENT  GKAOES 


G-lAilE  A/ 

31   OCTDUPa  -970 

EHPLOVMENT 

31  nCTOBER  1969 

PEtCENT 

CHANGE 

T3TAI 

TOTAL 

TDTAL 

WOMEN 

NUHbEK 

X 

01 

5 

2 

2 

lOOfO 

150,0 

•100,0 

02 

27 

20 

74tl 

20 

85tO 

^5,0 

17,6 

03 

6  ? 

60 

89,6 

57 

^6 

80,7 

17,5 

30,^ 

0^ 

10! 

7b 

77.2 

123  ' 

105 

85t^ 

•  17, f 

•  25,7 

0S» 

I7l 

8^1*2 

168 

138 

•2|1 

X,6 

^t3 

9^ 

82 

83*7 

108 

88 

Sl«5 

07 

9<> 

62t7  , 

152 

87 

57,2 

m  1.3 

8  •  A 

OS 

35 

28 

8n»o 

2^ 

19 

79/2 

45.8 

09 

IM 

2? 

23,9 

87 

25 

2fif7 

29,9 

8,0 

10 

7 

I 

ISJ 

■  21,6 

•100,0 

M 

32 

22«l 

172 

'^l 

18|0 

•  15,7 

3t2 

12 

U 

7,6 

1^6 

12 

•  1,0 

•  a, 3 

13 

f» 

2t6 

2f9 

a, 3 

111 

2 

t.8 

109 

5 

l.B 

m  60,0 

15 

loa 

f» 

3.7 

95 

S2 

13,7 

16 

I 

Itl 

32 

17 

13 

I 

•  7.7 

•100,0 

IB 

I 

2fltO 

4» 

25.0 

la 

7 

•  1<>,3 

T  JTAL  B/ 

u^vi 

588 

3S^ 

Ij470 

585 

39,8 

1,* 

•  5 

A/      T^E  G^AOtS  '3R  LEVeiS  3F  THE  VARIOUS  PAY  SYSTEMS  HAVE  BEEN  C^NSIOEKEO  EQUtVA« 

LtNT  TJ  S^ECiriC  GE^Ei(AL  SCHEDULE  GRADE  ^OLElV'dN  THE  BASIS  OF  CQMPAtlSoN 

QF  SALARY  RAT^S^   SPECIFICALLY*   IN  MOST  INSTANCES,   BY  COMPARING  ''HE  4TH  STEP 

GS  ^ATE5  WITH  CmPARARLE  RATES  IN  OTHER  PAY  SYSTEMS 


»J/       EXCLU'^E?^  FQ^lEtGN  ^'ATHNALS  OVERSEAS. 
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FULL-TIME  WHPS  COLLAR  fMPLOYMfcNT 
^^8LE  C  8V  GENERAL  SCHEDULE  AND  EQUIVALENT  OKAOES 

FPO  DEPOSIT   IM$JR4NCE  CHR^  WQRLOwIOE 


G-IAOE  A> 

EMPL3Y"LN1 

r      31  OCTOBER  197C 

EMPLOYMENT       31  OCTOBER  19A9 

PERCENT  CHANGF 

tqTAL  ' 

TOTAL 

— .  WOMEN   

KCIMEN 

% 

X 

TOTAL 

01 

3 

75tO 

2 

I 

50,0 

100,0 

200,0 

02 

32 

25 

7B,l 

41 

31 

75,6 

«  21,0 

m  19,4 

03 

92 

84 

91,3 

98 

Vg 

91,8 

•  6,1 

w  6,7 

0^ 

1<»1 

115 

81*6 

1^5 

122 

84,1 

m  2,8 

«  5.7 

05 

103 

80 

77.7 

Ul 

85 

76,6 

-  7,2 

•  5.9 

06 

256 

85 

33t2 

271 

79 

29,2 

m  5,5 

7.6 

07 

^12 

88 

2lt^ 

308 

f  H 

24,0 

33,8 

18,9 

08 

26 

20 

76,9 

24 

21 

87,5 

8,3 

m  4,3 

09 

54 

I2t3 

379 

41 

;oi» 

16,1 

10 

5 

3 

60,0 

7 

4 

57,1 

m  28,6 

«  25,0 

U 

201 

12 

5,0 

169 

9 

5,3 

18,9 

33,3 

12 

25<» 

5 

lf9 

244 

4 

1|^ 

5.7 

25,0 

13 

174 

1 

•  6 

167 

2 

l|2 

4,2 

•  50.0 

\^ 

120 

I 

tS 

108 

1 

f» 

Utl 

15 

56 

2 

3.6 

47 

2 

S3 

19,1 

16 

19 

26 

I 

3|« 

•  26,9 

«;00t0 

17 

13 

6 

116,7 

18 

10 

10 

ABOVe  18 

? 

2 

UNGRADED 

T3TAL  B/ 

2#364 

578 

24.5 

2j165 

567 

26,2 

9.2 

1.9 

A/ 


LENT  TO  SPECIFIC  GENERAL  SCHEDULE  GRADE  iOLELV  UN  THE  BASIS  OF  COMPARISON 
OP  SAIARY  RATESj   SPEC  IF ICALLYj    IN  MOST   INSTANCES,   BY  COMPARING  THE  4TH  STEP 
CS  ^ATES  WITH  COMPARABLE  RATES  IN  OTHfR  PAY  SYSTEMS 

EXCLUDES  FOREIGN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS. 
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T&BIE  C  dV  GENERAL  SCMEOgiE  ANO  EOUIVAV^NT  GRADES 


PrygRAL  HlMt 

L3AN  3^N< 

ROAST 

viORLOWlOE 

31  OCTOBER  197a 

Employment 

31  OCTOBER  1969 

'  CHANCE 

CHAHE  A> 

TJjTAl 

EM  ^ 

TOTAL 

— -  WCMEN  — • 

PERCEMj 

**U*^8ER 

X 

NUrtBEK 

% 

TOTAt 

WOMEN 

1 

1 

100,0 

•100,0 

•^00,0 

n2 

13 

12 

92t3 

13 

U 

84|6 

9,1 

03 

3« 

8n»n 

42 

4C 

95,2 

•  15,0 

0^ 

84 

92*3 

79 

72 

9l|l 

I5.k 

16,7 

05 

91 

79 

87.8 

81 

71 

87,7 

lUl 

U,3 

06 

5? 

52 

IQOi  0 

48 

46 

95,8 

8.3 

13,0 

07 

59 

45 

76,3 

46 

34 

73,9 

28^3 

32,4 

08 

12 

85,7 

19 

n 

89,9 

•  26,3 

•  29,4 

09 

39 

18 

20t2 

104 

17 

X6f3 

m  14,4 

5.9 

10 

4 

lOStO 

4 

4 

100,0 

11 

211 

11 

$•2 

229 

9 

•  7,9 

22,2 

12 

9 

3,9 

226 

4 

1,8 

2,7 

125,0 

13 

1  70 

li8 

163 

3 

1,8 

*.3 

7? 

74 

•  2,7 

15 

57 

1 

1«8 

54 

5,6 

16 

7 

6 

16,7 

17 

1 

3 

•  66,7 

18 

7 

2 

.1B0VI=  18 

3 

"VGRAOEO 

TJTAt  B/ 

Ij20» 

364 

30,1 

Ij197 

S29 

27,5 

1,0 

10,6 

A/      T'^E  G^AOeS  nR  LEVeLS  3F  THE  VARIOUS  PAY  SYSTkHS  HAVE  8ft:EN  CQNSIQEREO  EQUIVA* 

LENT  TO  SPECIFIC  GE'^ERA^  SCHEOUCE  GRADE  bOLfeLV  UN  THE  BASIS  OF  COMPARISON 

gP  SALARY  R^TES*  SPEC  IF ICAIIYj  IN  MOST  INSTANCES^  BY  COMPARING  THE  4TH  STEP 

GS  ^ATES  WITH  COnPARARLE  RATES  IN  OTHER  PAY  SYSTEMS 


8/      EXCIU0E5  PO^ETGN  NATIONAtS  OVERSEAS, 


947 


FULL»TlMfe  WHjTfc  CniLAR  EHPtOYMfcNT 
^A9tE  C  8V  GENERAL  SCHEDULE  AND  tOUlVAl,£.NT  CHAOES 

FPOHRAL  MARtT!M6  CO'^.tSSPN  WORLDWIDE 


GRADE  A/ 

£MPL3Y**EM1 

31  OCTaSER  1970 

EMPLOYMENT       31  ULTU8ER  1969 

PERCENT  CHANGE 

TOTAL 

MQMEfi  • 

TOTAL 

WOMEN 

NU^BEr 

X 

NUHBEK 

t 

01 

Z 

• 

02 

a 

100|0 

2 

66,7 

^0,0 

03 

3 

75fO 

2 

50,0 

0^ 

6 

6 

lOOfO 

*  4 

6 

54,5 

05 

23 

16 

69f6 

16 

15 

93,8 

43.8 

~  ^9  9 

6  7 

06 

15 

I* 

93,3 

2X 

19 

90^5 

9  28,6 

07 

20 

18 

90,0 

20 

18 

90,0 

OB 

7 

B7t5 

8 

7 

87,5 

09 

6 

2 

33t3 

11 

36,4 

•  45,5 

•  50,0 

10 

5 

5 

lOOtO 

lOOfO 

25,0 

25,0 

11 

17 

6 

35,3 

16 

25,0 

6.3 

50,0 

12 

29 

3 

I0t3 

29 

2 

6,9 

50f0 

13 

23 

1 

4t3 

21 

2 

9,5 

^.5 

•  50,0 

1^ 

21 

1 

'^•8 

21 

15 

14 

17 

•  17,6 

16 

16 

16 

17 

3 

2 

50«0 

IB 

AEDVE  IB 

5 

1 

20,0 

5 

I 

20sO 

UNGRADED 

T3TAL  8/ 

220 

86 

39.1 

225 

86 

38,2 

-  2,2 

A/ 


tj  u»>  wcTcwa  jr  inc  YA»*iUU>  KAY  >T^Tt">  «*Yt  BtcN  CuNSlDEREO  EQUIVAw 
i.ENT  TO  SPECIFIC  GENERAL  SCHEDULE  GRADE  SOLELY  ON  THE  BASIS  OF  COMPARISON 
9c  5*bnS^  RATES*  SPECIFICALlYi   IN  MOST  INSTANCES/  BY  COMPARING  THE  4TH  STEP 
GS  RATE^  WITH  COHPARAUtE  RATES  IN  OTHER  PAY  SYSTEMS 

6/      EXCLUDES  FOREIGN  NATIONAI^S  OVERSEASt 


62 
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FUUL-TI^e  <<H|Tt  COLLAR  IMPLOYMgNT 
T^BLE  C  BV  G6NERAL  SCMeOULE  ANO  EQijtVAl  ENT  GRADES 

FPO  MHOIATN  L  CO^tlLATN  SERV  waRLOWtDE 


G^AnE  A/ 

EMOLiy-fcNt 

31  0CT08E«  1970 

EMPLOYMENT 

31  UCTUBER  1969 

PERCENT 

CHANGE 

T3TA». 

WOMEN 

TOTAL 

KUMf 

T?TAL 

WQHEN 

^U^BER 

X 

NUMBER 

% 

01 

I 

02 

2 

2 

iDOtO 

03 

7 

5 

2 

50iO 

75,0 

I50«0 

0^ 

25 

23 

92.0 

27 

2^ 

88,9 

.  7,4 

•  4«2 

05 

!>5 

f»8 

87,3 

59 

55 

93,2 

.  6,8 

•  12,7 

06 

^2 

18 

81.8 

15 

i3 

86,7 

46,7 

38,5 

07 

9 

8 

88f  9 

12 

U 

91,7 

m  25,0 

.  27,3 

08 

? 

2 

lOi^iO 

2 

2 

100,0 

09 

16 

11 

68«8 

13 

H 

61,3 

23  i 

37.5 

10 

I 

I 

11 

4 

2 

5n,o 

7 

3 

•  42.9 

-  60«0 

12 

19 

2 

I0t5 

9 

1 

U,l 

lUtl 

100*0 

13 

5? 

I 

lt7 

84 

•  30.0 

td6 

174 

I 

•  * 

6,9 

•loo.o 

15 

16 

16 

lb 

-J 

8 

12,5 

17 

I 

I 

18 

*8JVt  18 

? 

2 

•'NCKAOf  0 

TJTAL  8/ 

122 

2BtO 

434 

122 

28,1 

•  2 

A/     T-tE  o^ajlS      Levels  df  the  vartous  pay  sYbTt^s  have  been  considered  equiva- 

Le>4T  TO  S'^E^'inC  GE>JERAL  schedule  GRADE  bULfcLV  W  THE  BASIS  OF  COMPARISON 
3F  SAIA5?Y  RATES*   SPECTFICALLYf    IN  MHST  INSTANCES*   BY  CQHPARING  THE  4  fH  STf* 
GS  ^A-tS  aI^H  COMPARABLE  RATES   IN  OTHER  PAY  SYSTEMS 


8/      E>fCtJ')fcS  PaofcTGX  •>IATIDNALS  OVERSEAS. 
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FULL.TlMfc  WHITI  COLLAR  EMHI^nYMkNT 
TA8LE  C  8Y  GENERAL  SCHEDULE  AND  EQUIVALENT  GRADES 

F^-OERAL  POWER  CnHMl^^SIQ-J  WORLDWIDE 


GRADE  A/ 

_EHPLnYM|:NT 

T3TAI 

pi  * 

TOTAL  . 

TOTAt 

WGHEN 

NUHBER 

% 

MUH8ER 

OX 

2 

1 

50t0 

4 

2 

50|0 

«  50,0 

•  50.0 

02 

7 

2 

28,6 

13 

7 

53«8 

«  46,2 

•  71,4 

03 

17 

11 

64,7 

20 

15 

75,0 

«  15,0 

•  26,7 

04 

59 

46 

79,3 

58 

45 

77,6 

2.2 

05 

81 

54 

66,7 

91 

63 

69,2 

«  10,0 

•  14,3 

06 

85 

76 

89,4 

85 

78 

91,8 

•  2,6 

07 

97 

66 

68,0 

92 

6n 

65,2 

5,4 

lOiO 

08 

15 

11 

7^,3 

16 

11 

68,8 

•  6,3 

09 

66 

25 

37,9 

70 

28 

40,0 

-  5.7 

m  10,7 

10 

•  "5 

5 

lOOtO 

5 

b 

100,0 

11 

87 

18 

20,2 

92 

17 

18,5 

-  3.3 

5,9 

12 

142 

8 

5.6 

X48 

7 

*t7 

«  4.1 

14.3 

13 

?34 

4 

?,0 

125 

6 

4,(1 

7.2 

.  33.3 

14 

2 

1.7 

116 

2 

1|7 

1.7 

15 

87 

1 

It? 

81 

1 

lf2 

Xt2 

16 

36 

34 

5.9 

:7 

5 

4 

25.0 

18 

5 

5 

ABHVt  16 

5 

5 

"NGRADEO 

TJTAL  8/ 

U'^4'> 

330 

31,5 

1*064 

347 

32,6 

•  1.4 

•  4,9 

A/      T^E  GRADES  HR  LirVfcLS  3F  THE  VARTQUS  PAY  SYiTfcHS  HAVE  BttN  CHNSlOEREO  EQUlVA^ 
LENT  TJ  SPECIFIC  GENERAL  SCHEDULE  GRADE  bOLELV  TIN  THE  8AStS  OF  COMPARISON 
3F  SALARY  RAT5S*  SPECIFICALLY/   IN  MOST  INSTANCES^  3Y  COMPARING  THE  4TH  STEP 
GS  i^ATES  -rflTH  CHMPARABLE  RATES  IN  OTHER  PAY  SYSTEMS 


«/      EJfCLuOfcS  POf^ETGN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS. 

64 


PULL*TlMt  WHiTt  COLLAR  EMPLUYrttNT 
T^BLE  C  8V  GE'^bl^AL  SCMtUwiL^  ANQ  EOUIVALbNT  GRADES 


G^AOE  A/ 

£  *4  9  1  T  ^  ^*  ^  ^  J  T 

31   UCTQ3E9  1970 

EMPL9Y^EMT 

31  UCTGBEP  19A9 

PFQCFNT 

CMANCF 

"  TifST  

— WOM£ 

iH  

TOTAL 

WUMEN  — • 

tttal 

WOMEN 

X 

NUMBER 

■J 

10 

3 

30,0 

-  70  tO 

«ioo,o 

2^ 

IB 

69t  2 

^3 

33 

T6,7 

•  ^9,5 

«  45,5 

Si  A. 

77 

81  «9 

76 

6^ 

84f  2 

?3t7 

20t3 

0^ 

1 

oo  •  o 

l?9 

98 

89,9 

4,6 

3tl 

Ob 

156 

93*0 

129 

120 

93,0 

28.7 

30,0 

'^6 

6^ 

5B 

9n » 6 

62 

57 

91,9 

3t2 

lf8 

07 

82 

76,6 

8^ 

75 

69,3 

27,4 

9,3 

38 

2^ 

17 

85.0 

12 

9?, J 

09 

27 

5n,0 

^3 

32,6 

?5,6 

'»2,9 

10 

100*0 

I 

1 

lOOiO 

200.0 

200,0 

ll 

115 

18 

15,7 

153 

18 

ll|8 

.  24,8 

12 

22 

15,1 

98 

12 

12t2 

48,0 

83,3 

13 

!0'> 

9 

B»3 

98 

6 

8,2 

11.2 

12,5 

11? 

5 

^t5 

116 

3 

2,6 

•  3,4 

66,7 

15 

'5? 

? 

lt3 

158 

2 

lt3 

.  3,8 

16 

25 

I 

?5 

1 

17 

5 

.  60,0 

18 

2 

2 

ABHVt:  IB 

5 

1 

20,0 

I 

20|0 

•INCRAOEO 

TJTAL  B/ 

I'll^) 

597 

^5,3 

1*230 

522 

42,4 

7.2 

14,4 

A/       T-4E  G^AHES  -IR  LEVELS  3F  THE  VARIOUS  PAY  SYSTEMS  HAVE  BEEN  CONSIDEREO  EQUIVA. 
LFNT  TU  SPETIFIC  GE>JERAL  SCHEDULE  GRAOfc  iULELY  PN  THE  BASIS  QP  COHPARISON 
OF  SAIA^^Y  RAT^S*   SPFCTFICALLYi   IN  MOST   INSTANCES^   BV  C'JHPARING  THE  4TH  STEP 
GS  ^Affc^?  WITH  C0MPARA8LE  RATES   IN  OTHER  PAY  SYSTEMS 


fl/       EXCLUDES  PO'^ETGV  NATIONALS  0vFR?£AS, 

65 
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FULlf-TlME  WHITfc  COILAH  CHPIUYMENT 
^^BIE  C  BV  GENERAL  SCHEDULE  AND  EOUlVAVENT  GRADES 

P'^REIGN  CLAIMS  SETTLE^T  C^M^  WURlOWIOE 


G<lAOE  A/ 

31  OCTOBER  1970 

cMPL "YMcNJ 

31  OCTOBER  1969 

PERCENT 

CHANGE 

T3TXt  

ruTAL — 

WU^bN  •••• 

T  VT 

Li  n  M  C  M 

% 

1  

01 

02 

1 

_  1  An  A 

03 

♦ 

0^ 

1 

i 

c 

1 

50«0 

«  50«0 

•100,0 

05 

9 

1      .  t\ 

i  UU  ff  VI 

z 

2 

IDOiO 

350fl0 

35o,0 

06 

1 

lOOf  0 

a 
o 

7 

67,5 

9  «5,7 

07 

2 

1 

50tO 

2 

lOOiO 

m  -'0,0 

08 

3 

2 

66,7 

09 

I 

1 

lOOtO 

3 

3 

100,0 

.  66t7 

-  66,7 

10 

11 

2 

1 

50,0 

•100,0 

•100,0 

12 

13 

I 

4 

.  75.0 

I 

7 

.  95,7 

15 

I 

3 

1 

33,3 

.  66,7 

•100,0 

16 

10 

1 

I9f0 

I 

900,0 

17 

18 

ABOVfc  18 

2 

2 

'INGRADfcD 

TJTAl.  B/ 

33 

19 

^5.5 

37 

17 

45,9 

•  10,8 

«  U,8 

A/      THE  GRADES  OR  LEVELS  3F  THE  VARIOUS  PAY  SY:>T6MS  HAVE  BfcEN  CONSKEREO  EQUIVA. 
L6NT  TU  SPECIFIC  GE>IERAL  SCHEOUIE  GRADE  SOLELY  UN  THg  BASIS  OF  CQupARinON 
OF  SALARY  RATFS>  SPECIFICALLY*   IN  MOST  INSTANCfcS/   BY  COHpARING  THf  4TH  STEP 
GS  ^ATfcS  irfiTH  COMPARABLE  RATES  IN  OTHIR  J-AY  SYSTEMS 


8/      EXCLUOfcS  FOREIGN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS, 
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F«iLL*TIMfc  WHITE  COLLAR  CMPLOYMfcNT 
TtBLfc  C  BV  GENERAL  SCHEOOLE  AND  EQUIVALENT  GRADES 

CPNEHAL  SeKVlCES  WQRtOWlOE 


C«^AOE 

EM0L3Y*^tNT 

31  UCTORE«  1970 

EMPLOYMENT 

31  OCTOBER  1969 

PERCENT  CHANGE 

A/ 

T3m — 

1  — WUMb^  ■ 

TOTAL 

Dumber 

% 

NUMBEK 

% 

TOTAL 

WOMEN 

3.2 

60f  4 

32 

16 

50,0 

65,6 

lOO.O 

02 

251 

85tl 

322 

278 

86,3 

«  8,4 

•  9.7 

03 

U199 

5D,0 

2^465 

I*  350 

54,8 

•  ^.5 

•  11.2 

04 

3#?75 

1^750 

53.4 

3^467 

1*981 

57,1 

«  5.5 

•  11.7 

05 

1j  104 

l#642 

52.9 

3j  122 

1j662 

53,2 

•  6 

•  1.2 

06 

595 

63t4 

9?4 

592 

64,1 

1.5 

.5 

07 

751 

5lt8 

1^422 

713 

50tl 

IfO 

5.3 

08 

181 

77 

42.5 

156 

57 

36,5 

16.0 

35.1 

09 

U^87 

43) 

33,5 

i^293 

374 

28,9 

•  .5 

15.2 

10 

62 

4 

6.5 

52 

2 

3,B 

19.2 

100.0 

11 

1/759 

247 

14»0 

1^681 

205 

12|2 

4,6 

20.5 

12 

U^9S 

122 

7.6 

Ij475 

9B 

6,6 

a.i 

24,5 

13 

U167 

58 

4tO 

1^064 

36 

3,6 

9.7 

52.6 

t4 

584 

17 

2t9 

554 

14 

2,5 

5.4 

2X.4 

15 

325 

4 

lf2 

312 

2 

#6 

^.2 

loo.o 

16 

39 

1 

2»6 

37 

2.7 

17 

26 

23 

13. Q 

18 

5 

5 

ABOVb  18 

3 

8 

•JNGRAOEO 

TJTAL 

8/ 

IBj505 

7j181 

38.8 

I8j4l4 

7j382 

40,1 

m  2.7 

A/      T-4E  G^AOfcS  OR  LEVELS  3f  THE  VARIOUS  PAY  SV5TEM5  HAVE  BfeEN  CONSIDERED  EQUIVA, 
LENT  TO  SPECIFIC  GENERAL  SCHEOUIE  GRADE  SOLELY  UN  THE  BASIS  OF  COMPARISON 
OF  SALARY  RAT?Sj  SPECIFICALLYj   IN  MOST  IMSTANCES,  BY  COMPARING  THE  4TH  STEP 
OS  SPATES  WITH  COMPARABLE  RATES  IN  OTHER  PAY  SYSTEMS 


8/      EXCLUDES  FO^ETCM  NAT'DNALS  OVEKSEAS, 


953 


FULL-TIME  WHITE  COLLAR  EMPUUY/ifcMT 
^^^l^  C  BY  GENERAL  SCHEDULE  ANQ  EQUIVALfcNT  GRAOiS 

U,  S,   INFORMATION  ACfKY  WORl,OHlDE 


GRADE  A/ 

EMPL3YMES'l 

Tarirr — 

31  OCTOBER  1970 

Tiim — 

31  OCTOBER  1969 

PERCENT  CHANGE 

TOTA^. 

WOMEN 

01 

2 

3 

I 

33|3 

•  33,3 

•100,0 

02 

72 

62 

86t  1 

99 

70 

70f7 

.  27,3 

•  11,4 

03 

U3 

92 

81,4 

123 

ID9 

88|6 

•  8,1 

.  15,6 

04 

137 

119 

86,9 

130 

IDS 

80|8 

5.4 

13|3 

05 

19*^ 

145 

73,2 

C  3o 

t 

77,1 

•  16,1 

-  20,3 

06 

198 

fin  A 
00,0 

204 

159 

77,9 

•  2,9 

•  6 

07 

287 

228 

79,4 

307 

226 

73i6 

9  6,5 

g 

08 

67 

56 

83,6 

61 

b2 

85,2 

9.8 

7,7 

09 

341 

166 

48,7 

404 

189 

46,8 

.  15,6 

•  12,2 

10 

217 

54 

24,9 

209 

47 

22,5 

3.8 

U,9 

II 

30:^ 

116 

38,4 

333 

118 

35,4 

-  9,3 

•  1.7 

12 

n5 

105 

20.4 

495 

101 

20,4 

^.0 

3,0 

13 

702 

86 

I2t3 

750 

92 

12,3 

•  6,4 

•  6,5 

14 

6^5 

40 

6,5 

649 

41 

6,3 

•  5,2 

•  2.4 

15 

83 

1 

lf2 

89 

1 

111 

w  6,7 

16 

132 

4 

2t2 

203 

3 

l|5 

•  10,3 

33|3 

17 

34 

3 

5t6 

50 

4 

8,0 

6,0 

•  25.0 

18 

6 

6 

ABOVE  16 

7t 

4 

9  50,0 

UNGRADED 

TOTAL  8/ 

41^93 

1/437 

35,1 

4/355 

1/500 

34|4 

P'  6,0 

•  S2 

8/ 


.       -  v.-  buvuk^  jr   i"c  vHWiuuJ  KftT  3T3icna  HAYC  BtliN  LDNSIDERED  EOUIVA... 

LENT  TO  SPECIFIC  CE'JE^AL  SCHEOytE  CRAOE  SOLELY  ON  THE  BASIS  OF  COMPARISON 

rl  f^Tcc^^rl^rAM^?^"''^^*'-''^*  INSTANCES,  BY  COMPARING  THE  4TH  STEP 

CS  ^ATES  WITH  COMPARABLE  RATES  IN  OTHER  PAY  SYSTEMS 

EXCLUDES  FORETCN  NATI3NA|,S  OVERSEAS, 

68 
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TABLE  C 


FULL'TlMt  WHITE  CULlAR  EMPuUYMENT 
BY  GENERAL  SCHEDULE  AND  EQUIVALENT  GRADES 
>4  WORLDWIDE 


PMPLIY^ENT 

31  OCTOBEH  1970 

EMPLOYMENT 

31  OCTOBER  1969 

PERCENT 

GRADE  A/ 

TQTAt 

 TOTAL 

TnT  A  I 
T  J  '  »*W 

\ 

01 

2 

5 

£ 

40|  0 

m  60,0 

•100,0 

02 

46 

35 

76  il 

36 

20 

55|6 

27,8 

75  fO 

03 

9^ 

69 

74,2 

99 

82 

Q  O  tt 
0£  1  0 

•  6,1 

■  15  ,9 

04 

150 

113 

75,3 

^87 

149 

79 1  7 

•  l9,8 

m  C*9%d 

05 

237 

210 

68,6 

246 

220 

89|4 

06 

102 

91 

89,2 

81 

90 10 

13,3 

U,3 

07 

79 

54 

6n,4 

05 

62 

72f9 

•  7,1 

»  12,9 

08 

34 

27 

79,4 

9  8 

19 

67,9 

2li4 

42,1 

09 

U9 

33 

25.6 

137 

30 

21|9 

.  5,8 

10,0 

10 

43 

5 

11,6 

43 

9t3 

25,0 

11 

127 

29 

22*8 

128 

31 

24,2 

•  ,8 

•  6,5 

12 

26^ 

^.0 

283 

14 

4,9 

•  7.\ 

•  42,9 

13 

107 

4 

3,7 

loY 

3 

2|8 

33,3 

14 

81 

2 

2t5 

87 

2 

2|3 

•  6,9 

15 

101 

4 

3^0 

97 

3 

3,1 

4tl 

33,3 

16 

89 

1 

1,1 

114 

1 

m  22.8 

17 

7 

10 

•  30,0 

18 

I 

3 

•  66,7 

•BOVfc  18 

u 

1 

9,1 

10 

1 

10|0 

10,0 

MNORADtD 

TJTAL  8/ 

U  701 

686 

40,3 

Ij795 

724 

40,3 

m  5.2 

•  5,2 

A/ 


QP  SALAa?  f.f'S:  specifically'  IN  MOST  INSTANCES,  BY  COMPARING  THE  4TH  STEP 
OS  RATE*;  A/ITH  COMPARABLE  RATES   IN  OTHER  PAY  SYSTEMS 


B/       EXCLUDES  FOREIGN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS, 
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FULt-TlHE  WHITE  COLLAR  EMPLOYMENT 
^'•^"-^  C  BV  GENERAL  SCHEDULE  ANQ  EQUIVALENT  GRAqBS 

NAT  AfcRONAUnCS  £  SPACE  AOMIN  WQRLDWIUE 


CRADb  A/ 

EMPinv^ENJT 

31  OCTOBER  1970 
wAmC\1  

EMPtOVMENT 

31  OCTOBER  1969 

PERCENT  CHANGE 

NUMBER 

K 

NUf^BCR 

:N 

% 

TOTAI, 

WOMEN 

01 

13 

7 

59,8 

U 

2 

18|2 

18,2 

250,0 

02 

76 

48 

63,2 

159 

134 

84|3 

•  52,2 

«  64,2 

03 

406 

324 

79,8 

571 

419 

73,4 

«  ?8,9 

9  22,7 

04 

11077 

870 

80,8 

1*330 

1/107 

83,2 

»  ^*  ,4 

05 

1#849 

1#569 

84,9 

1j939 

U670 

86,1 

m  4t6 

m      6  lO 

06 

sn 

708 

87,1 

797 

726 

91|1 

2,0 

•1  2,5 

07 

l#t31 

546 

48,5 

Ij325 

594 

44,8 

•  14,6 

•  T,7 

08 

515 

114 

22,1 

474 

99 

20,9 

8.6 

15.2 

09 

2j197 

344 

15,7 

2j259 

380 

16,8 

-  2.7 

»•  9,5 

10 

16 

4,4 

341 

21 

6,2 

7,0 

•  23,6 

u 

3j279 

268 

Rt2 

3j442 

281 

8,2 

-  4.7 

•  4,6 

12 

4#289 

200 

4|7 

4j419 

171 

3,9 

•  2.9 

16,0 

13 

5*^75 

86 

1*6 

5j432 

79 

2.6 

11,4 

U 

3j<»05 

27 

f  8 

3j538 

32 

•  3,8 

•  15,6 

15 

2jU5 

4 

t2 

2i(65 

5 

^  2.3 

•  20,0 

16 

■35« 

2 

•  6 

439 

•  .8.5 

17 

16^ 

1 

|6 

218 

1 

f5 

«  24,8 

18 

53 

42 

?6,2 

ABOVe  18 

11-^ 

7 

"NCRAOEO 

TOTAL  8/ 

27i799 

5/138 

I8f  5 

28i90a 

5i721 

19,8 

m  3.6 

m  10,2 

A/ 


B/      EXCLUOfcS  FORETCN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS, 
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FULL-TIME  WHITE  COLLAR  EMPLOVMENT 
jf,^^^  C                                BV  GENERAL  SCHEDULE  AND  EOUIVAVENT  GRADES 
NM  CAPITAL  PLA^JNTNO  r.:)»*M    WQRLOWIOE 


GKAOE  A/ 


TOTAL 


1  wqMEx  I 


EMPLOYMENT       31  OCTOBER  1V69 


T 


L^YM 

rrrk 


TZEE 

NU 


NUMBEK 


PERCENT  CHANGE 


THTAL 


WOMEN 


02 
03 
0^ 
05 
06 
07 
08 
09 
10 

u 
u 

13 

\b 
16 
'  7 
18 

^BHVt  18 
MNGRADED 


lOOiO 
57,1 

ion«o 


ZOf  0 
22f2 

20t0 


1 

W 

a 

2 
2 

; 

6 
V 
5 

8 
2 
1 


I 
16 

5 
2 


100,0 
94,1 

62,3 

loofo 


i6,7 
22|2 
20,0 
25,0 


«100,0 
m  64>.7 

<•  12,5 

•  90«0 
100,0 
.  16,7 

m  20,0 
25,0 


•100,0 

•  62,5 

•  20,0 


•100,0 


T3TAL  8/ 


60 


22 


36,7 


66 


29  43,9 


9,1 


2Sl 


A/ 


THP  G5A^t<;  nR  LFVELS  3F  TMP  VARIOUS  PAY  SYSTEMS  HAVE  BEEN  CONSIOEREO  EQUJVA. 
LeS     t5  Sn^  FlC  Ge'eRAl's^EO^^    grade  solely  UN  TMfc  BASIS  OF  COMPARISON 
QP  SALAPV  RM6S.  SPECIFICALLY,   IN  MOST  INSTANCfcS,   BY  COMPARING  THE  4TH  STEP 
GS  :iATfcS  *>»1TH  COMPARA^^LE  RATES  IN  OTHER  PAY  SYSTEMS 


H/       EXC'.J^ES  PU'^CTGM  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS, 
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ERLC 
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TABLE  C 


FULL-TIME  WHJT6  COLLAR  fMPLPYMb^T 
BV  GENERAL  SCHEOuiE  ANQ  EOUlVAufeNT  (.RaOES 


Ovi  ARTS  C  HIJMAN 

WURLOWIOE 

G*<AOE  A/ 

T'JTAT  

3!  OCTOBER  1970 
MAMA  mriM^U   

EMPlOYMENI 

31  MCTOBfcR  1969 

PERCENT  CHANCE 

% 

Timn: — 

TI?TAl, 

i*3MEN 

01 

I 

33,3 

* 

* 

03 

«> 

ft 

6^,7 

2 

210,0 

*  ♦ 

Of> 

I 

I 

100«0 

5 

100,0 

•  *^0,0 

•  HO.O 

05 

10 

loOfO 

5 

5 

lOOfO 

inOtO 

nOfO 

06 

3 

75,0 

loo<o 

*  ^:>.o 

07 

OA.  7 

16 

15 

93f  8 

t6«6 

20,0 

OB 

8 

ioo«o 

5 

5 

I0o,o 

60«0 

60*0 

09 

0 

B 

6B,9 

5 

5 

loo«o 

«o*o 

^0,0 

10 

U 

h 

68t9 

5 

<i 

60,0 

80*0 

lOO.O 

12 

? 

2 

100,0 

2 

2 

100.0 

13 

3 

75,0 

;? 

50,0 

1)0.0 

n 

5 

5ft, 0 

8 

<i 

50,0 

25.0 

i?5,0 

15 

n 

2 

15,^ 

8 

2 

25,0 

62.5 

16 

2 

S0,0 

17 

IB 

2 

2 

ASaVfc  18 

I 

I 

100,0 

2 

1 

50,0 

•  50.0 

•iNiGRAOFD 

TJTAL  8/ 

104 

7^ 

71.? 

75 

54 

72,0 

38,7 

37,0 

B/       EXCLUDE^  FO'^EIGN'  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS. 
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31  nCTOBE^  1970 

31  MCTOB€R  1969 

PERCENT 

CHANGE 

C'^AOE  A/ 

 rrmrt — 

T^TAl, 

—f,  

% 

01 

2 

66|7 

• 

02 

n 

7 

63.6 

17 

9 

52,9 

m  35.3 

»  22,2 

r>3 

67 

8*»,I 

64 

1)4 

84f  4 

12.5 

14,8 

U4 

94,7 

193 

18H 

97,4 

•  21,2 

•  23.4 

02) 

Bll 

293 

94,2 

3U 

290 

93,2 

ItO 

06 

13'* 

12B 

95,5 

125 

U9 

95,2 

7.2 

7,6 

07 

89 

i 

70 

78,7 

84 

66 

78,6 

5.0 

6tl 

08 

l** 

87,5 

14 

13 

¥2,9 

14,3 

7.7 

09 

7^ 

^6 

67,2 

76 

47 

61,8 

«  2.6 

•  2.1 

10 

n 

8 

tOOfO 

7 

7 

100,0 

1^.3 

14,3 

11 

19 

21*1 

197 

28 

IS2 

•  54.3 

•  32,1 

12 

23-^ 

23 

10. 0 

257 

31 

12,1 

•  10,5 

.  25,8 

13 

^00 

23 

5.8 

337 

24 

7,1  / 

18,7 

\^ 

2^7 

17 

6.9 

245 

17 

6,9 

ft 

15 

97 

4tl 

lU 

4 

3,f 

«  12,6 

16 

135 

2tO 

123 

3 

2i* 

9.8 

33,3 

17 

3 

18 

2 

I 

ABOVfc  18 

5 

6 

•  16.7 

•iNCRADED 

T3TAL  B/ 

2#')79 

864 

41,6 

2#172 

900 

n,4 

•  S3 

A/      T'^E  G^A')£S  OR  LEVELS  3F  THE  VARIOUS  PAY  SYSTEMS  HAVI  BUN  CONSIDERED  EQUlVA* 

LENT  TO  SPECIFIC  CEM'-'AL  SCHfcDULI  OkAOE  iOLfc^V  ON  THfe  B^.SIS  OF  COMPARISON 

Qf  SALARY  RATES/  SPkClFICALLY#   IN  MOST  I»^SImNCES#  8V  COMPARING  ^Hg  4TH  STEP 

GS  RATES  WITH  COMPARABLE  RATES  IN  OTHER  PAY  SYSTEMS 


8/      EXCLUDES  FORE'G^^  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS, 
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TABLE  C 
NATIO^AU  MEOIATIUM  ajARn 


FULL»TIME  WHITE  COLlAR  EMPLOYMfcNT 
dV  GENERAL  SCHEDULE  ANO  EQUIVALENT  GRADES 
WUftlDWXOE 


GRADE  A/ 

EMPL'5y**EVT 
TOTAL 

31  QCTOftER  1970 

cMF^nYMcNT 

31  OLTQBER  i9A9 

PERCENT  CMANr.F 

—  —  "  "  flVLjn 

TOTAL 

NUHBEK 

N  

% 

TOTAL 

M3HEN 

01 
02 

2 

1 

50«0 

•100,0 

•100,0 

03 

04 
05 
06 
07 
08 

I 
4 

t 

* 

39 

3 

1 

36 

75,0 
100«0 
94^7 

2 
6 
3 
3S 

1 
5 
3 
36 

5a«o 

83|3 

lOOfO 
94,7 

•  50.0 
«  33,3 

•  66,7 

»100,0 

•  40,0 

•  66,7 

09 
10 

9 

7 

77,8 

B 

6 

75.0 

12.5 

16,7 

11 

12 
13 
14 

9 
6 
9 

2 

22,2 

10 
5 
9 

2 

20tO 

•  10,0 
20,0 

15 

3 

16 

17 

1 

1 

18 

ABOVk:  18 
(JNGRAOED 

Z 

3 

•  33,3 

TOTAL  B/ 

S3 

49 

59,0 

90  1 

54 

60|0 

i  ^« 

•  9,3 

A/ 


.T  kCYcua  Jf  TMt  VARIOUS  F*y  SYSTEM^  HAVE  BEEN  CONSIOEREO  EOUIVA. 

'CHEOUte  GRADE  SOLEW  ON  THE  B*Sl5  OF  COMPARISON 
°rl  It^cVJiV^l'  SPECtFICAUY*  IN  HOST  INSTANCfcS.  BV  COHPARING  THE "th  STEP 
OS  ^ATES  WITH  COMPARAII.E  RATES  IN  OTHER  PAY  SVSTEMS 


B/      EXCtUOtS  FOREIGN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS, 
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FULl.TIHE  WHITI  COlUR  IMPWOYHfcNT 
TABLE  C  8V  CENERAU  SCHEDULE  ANO  EQUIVALENT  GRADES 

NATIO^IAL  SCIENCE  P3JPI0ATPN  WQRLOWIOE 


C^AOE 

31  QCTU8E«  1970 

EMPL3YMENT 

31  OCTOBER  1969 

PERCENT  CHANGE 

A/ 

^U*^BER 

% 

NUH0EK 

• 

01 

11 

II 

LOO.O 

I 

02 

2 

7 

71-4' 
f  If  * 

93 

l*) 

10 

LOOfO 

13 

12 

92.3 

-  16  7 

0^ 

34 

27 

79.4 

39 

33 

fw 

05 

»6 

74 

86.0 

97 

09 

9l 

_  16«9 

Ob 

134 

129 

96.3 

127 

121 

o  .  o 

07 

85 

92,4 

83 

71 

85f5 

10. c 

19.7 

nn 
Oo 

3^ 

26 

86.7 

l9 

86t4 

36.4 

36. • 

09 

54 

43 

79,6 

51 

37 

T2.5 

5.9 

16.2 

ID 

4 

3 

75,0 

Z 

1 

5o«0 

100.0 

200.0 

LI 

37 

23 

62.2 

44 

23 

52f3 

•  15,9 

12 

56 

25 

44«& 

52 

22 

*2t3 

7.7 

13.6 

13 

68 

14 

20.6 

73 

13 

17.8 

«  6.S 

7.7 

14 

105 

12 

11.^ 

91 

9 

9.9 

15.4 

33,3 

15 

132 

8 

6.1 

126 

7 

5.6 

^.B 

1^.3 

16 

6') 

I 

1.7 

51 

17.6 

17 

32 

21 

52.4 

18 

10 

10 

&B3VE  18 

6 

I 

500.0 

■JMGRAOEO 

TJTAL 

8/ 

963 

491 

50.0 

911 

462 

50.7 

5.7 

6.3 

A/      THE  G^AObS  IR  LEVELS  ,1F  THE  VARIOUS  PAY  SYiTfcMb  HAVE  BkEN  CONSIOEREO  EQUJVA* 
LE>4T  TO  SPECIPIC  GENERAL  SCHEDULE  GRADE  iULELY  HN  THE  BASIS  OF  COMPARISON 
OF  SALARY  R^TES*  SPEC f F ICALLY*   IN  MOST  INSTANCES/  BY  COMPARING  THE  4TH  STEP 
GS  ^ATtS  .-^ITH  COMPARABLE  RATES  IN  OTHER  PAY  SYSTEMS 


a/      EXCLU'^ES  FO^ETG^i  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS. 
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TABLE  C 


FUIL*TIME  HHtTE  CDllAR  EMPtOYMfciST 
BY  CENfcRAt  SCHEOUIE  ANQ  EQUIVALENT  GRADES 


PANAMA  CANAl 

.  COMPANY 

WDRtDHIOE 

GRADE  A/ 

EMPL3YrtE>n 

TUfAL  ■ 

31  OCTOBER  197G 

EHPL0YMEN1 

— Ttlni 

31  OCTOBER  1969 

PERCENT  CHANGE 

% 

••••  HU^ 

TOTAL 

WOMEN 

01 

2 

2 

1 

50|0 

•100,0 

02 

5 

8o»0 

3 

T5iO 

25,0 

33,3 

03 

33 

5l«5 

30 

14 

ft  ^ 

46|7 

lOtO 

21,4 

0^ 

94 

J** 

40t4 

87 

34 

39,1 

8,0 

llf8 

05 

97 

61 

62f  9 

114 

f  c 

63|2 

•  14,9 

m  15,3 

06 

7^ 

54 

71,1 

72 

57 

5,6 

•  5,3 

07 

45 

4I,9 

97 

47 

48,5 

•  5.2 

m.  4*3 

08 

36 

7 

19,4 

41 

12 

29,3 

•  12,2 

•  «l,T 

09 

103 

34 

33tO 

91 

25 

27,5 

13,2 

36,0 

10 

42 

1 

2,4 

43 

3 

6,0 

•  2,3 

•  66,7 

XX 

143 

12 

8t4 

10 

6,9 

•  lt4 

20,0 

12 

141 

3 

2tl 

138 

3 

2f2 

2,2 

13 

59 

2 

3t4 

58 

2 

Xt7 

30 

30 

15 

8 

8 

16 

17 

1 

6 

•  83,3 

IB 

ABOVH  IB 

7 

Z 

250,0 

UNCRADED 

TJTAL  B/ 

969 

276 

2R,7 

968 

283 

29,2 

•  1 

•  1,8 

A/ 


TcuT  Tn  ^^U.:-.;"-;  V«RIUUS  cat  5T5TtM5  HAVE  BfcEN  CnNSIDEKEO  EOUIVA- 

hl^LJL^*^""^"  CE^ERAL  SCHEDULE  GRADE  bDLHV  ON  THE  BASIS  OF  CQMPARTSnN 
rl  ,^^Tfc\?r^-f'  SPECIFICALLY,  IN  HOST  INSTANCfcs"  BV  CDHpIriSc  tSJ  *"  ?!eP 
GS  HATfcS  ^ITH  COHPARABLE  RATES  IN  OTHfR  PAY  SYSTEMS 

9/      EXCLUDES  PDRETGN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS, 


76 


962,  . 


FULL.TI^c  WHITE  COLLAR  EMPLOYMfcNT 
T^8LE  C                                8V  OE'^cRAL  SCHEDULE  AND  EOUIYAlptNT  GKAOES 
P'lOLiC  lAMD  »^CVTfc^  CO^K  WURLOXTOE  


C<^A0E-A7 


-  TUTAI, 


:ii  ocrnagR  i97o 


—  wgw 


VU**BER 


TOTAL 


31   nCTUttgR  1969 


TOTAL 


MOHEN 


01 
02 
03 
04 
nb 
06 
07 
08 
09 
10 
II 
U 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 

Aanvfc  18 

'iNGRADeo 


TJTAL  B/ 


lOOtO 
109*0 
lOOtO 


lOOtO 


62«5 


I 
3 
3 

4 

2 
I 
Z 

z 

7 
4 
4 
3 
I 
I 


40 


90,0 


lOOfO 
66f7 

100,0 
100,0 

100,0 


aoo«o 
aootO 

f  66t7 
I  66,7 

rnOfO 

»100tO 

a^OtO 
aoo.o 

w  85,7 

aoo,o 
aootO 

»  66,7 
p100,0 


•100,0 


•  66,7 
»  50,0 

•100,0 

•100, 0 


14  35,0 


m  80,0    m  64,3 


A/      THE  G^^AOES  OR  LEVELS  DF  THE  VARIOUS  PAY  SYiTfcMb  HAVE  BEEN  CONSIDERED  EQUIVA- 
LENT TU  SPECIFIC  GENERAL  SCHEDULE  (-RAOE  SOLELY  W  THE  BASIS  OF  COMPARISON 
OF  SAIA9Y  RATFS>  SPEC f F ICALLY*  IN  MOST  INSTANCES,  BY  COMPARING  THE  4TH  STEP 
GS  ^ATk«;  WITH  CHMPA^ABLE  RATES  IN  OTHER  PAY  SYSTEMS 

8/      EKCLJ'^ES  PU^ETG^  NATiaN&LS  OVERSEAS, 
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T^BLE  C 


FULL-TIME  WHITE  COLLAR  iMPLDyMtNT 
BV  GENERAL  SCHEDULE  AND  EQUIVAVENT  GKAOCS 


GKAOE  A/ 

TOTAL 

31  OCT 
WOM 

OBER  1970 

EMP| 

.OYMENT 

31  OCT 

PERCENT  CMANr.P 

NUH8EK 

% 

1  U  1  AL 

NUMBER 

;N 

% 

TOTAL 

WOMEN 

OX 

a 

lOOtO 

2 

2 

lOOf  0 

300,0 

300.0 

02 

92 

BOtO 

91 

77 

84 1 6 

26,4 

19,5 

03 

169 

144 

85,2 

177 

154 

B7|0 

-  4.5 

•  6,5 

0^ 

196 

180 

9lt8 

195 

I  r  ^ 

Mtk  "7 

00  1  r 

•t5 

4.0 

05 

Pi'* 

174 

8n*  6 

238 

200 

84|0 

w  9,2 

•  13,0 

06 

39 

31 

'  79,5 

40 

30 

75*n 

«  2«5 

3.3 

07 

19^ 

I3t> 

69,6 

208 

-  6,7 

6,3 

08 

12-» 

71 

59.2 

58 

36 

62,1 

106,9 

97.2 

09 

89 

44 

49,4 

95 

50 

52,6 

m  6,3 

•  12,0 

10 

217 

42 

19,4 

222 

38 

17,1 

-  2,3 

10,5 

U 

lil 

22 

16,8 

140 

20 

IS3 

•  6,4 

lOfO 

12 

109 

16 

14,7 

108 

i6 

14,8 

t9 

13 

36 

3 

Bt3 

35 

2 

5,7 

2.9 

50t0 

29 

28 

3.6 

15 

27 

28 

•  3.6 

16 

4 

4 

17 

4 

4 

18 

I 

I 

ABaVb  18 

2 

3 

-  33,3 

'JNGRADED 

TOTAL  B/ 

1#706 

962 

56,4 

677 

925 

55,2 

U7 

.  in  ;    """^   -"^  VOHJUUS  KAY   SYSTEMS  HAVE  BEEN  CONSIOEREf)  FOUIVA 

he  L.^SoS'f^i^i"^  SCHCOULE  GRAflfc  SDLE|.V  ON  THfc  8A5IS  OF  COMpIriJSn 

?^  I^tp2^.?^"^  SPECIFICAILY,  IN  HOST  INSTANCES,  BY  C0MPARIN6  THe  'th  STeP 

GS  HATES  WITH  CDMPAHA8LE  RATES  IN  OTHER  PAY  SYSTEMS  ^ 

B/      EXCLUDES  POREtGN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS, 
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FULL-TIME  WHITE  COLtAR  CHJ^LOYMENT 
TABlt  C  Bv  GENERAL  SCHEOUIE  AND  EQUIVALENT  GKADES 

R<"NEG3TIATnN  b:3A5Q  WQRLOWIDE 


PMPL3Y*^t^T 

31  OCTOBER  1070 

EMPLOYMENT 

31    nCTOBFR  19A«jl 

PPRTFNT 

THANGP 

G»lAOE  A/ 

WOMEN 

TOTAL 

^^U'<8fcR 

% 

NUMBER 

% 

TOTAL 

WOMEN 

01 

02 

7 

7 

lOOfO 

7 

7 

100|0 

03 

12 

85,7 

9 

6 

68|9 

5^.6 

04 

15 

83t3 

16 

12 

T5|0 

I  2  •  3 

25.0 

05 

9 

90t0 

a 

7 

87,5 

28*6 

06 

22 

20 

90f9 

"~*22 

20 

90,9 

r»7 
\i  f 

4  -9 

13 

lOOfO 

X  r 

15 

86t2 

OB 

09 

16 

87.5 

12 

10 

83t3 

33t3 

40t0 

10 

11 

7 

3 

42,9 

6 

3 

37,5 

•  12,5 

12  . 

5 

3 

66,7 

13 

15 

21 

•  28,6 

14 

67 

50 

1 

2f0 

34,0 

«100,0 

15 

29 

28 

3|6 

16 

5 

5 

17 

2 

2 

IB 

I 

•100,0 

ABOVb  IB 

6 

20f0 

UNGRADED 

TOTAL  8/ 

?36 

93 

39,4 

214 

83 

38,8 

10,3 

UtO 

A/      THE  GRAOkS  1R  LEVELS  OF  THE  VARIOUS  PAY  SYSTEMS  HAVE  B^EN  CONSJOERgO  EQUlVAit 
LFNT  TJ  SPECIFIC  GENERAL  SCHEDULE  GRAOE  SOLELY  ON  THk  BASIS  OF  CQMPARISON 
QF  SALARY  R^TES*  SPECIF ICALLY#  IN  MOST  INSTANCES*  BY  CQMPARING  THE  4TH  STEP 
GS  RATkS  y^lTH  COMPARABLE  RATES  IN  OTHER  PAY  SYSTEMS 


8/      EXCLUDES  FOREIGN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS, 
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FULI-TIME  WHITE  COLLAR  EMPLOYMtNT 
^^^^^  ^  (.ENEPAL  SCHEDULE  AND  EOUIVALENT  GRADES 

SPCURITIES  ANO  eXCH^NGE  CHMM  i^gRLOWlOE 


G^AOE  A^ 

lUIAl  

r      31  OCTOBER  197C 

EMPLOYMEN' 

rural — 

r      31  OCTOBER  1969 

PERCENT  CHANGE 

^U^BtR 

— X  

'*cn  •  •  • 

%  ■ 

TOTAL 

WOMEN 

02 

1  A 

e 

57.1 

32 

75,0 

•  56,3 

•  66,7 

03 

59 

77,0 

70 

58 

82,9 

•  15,7 

•  20,7 

0^ 

73 

B2,0 

86 

77 

89,5 

2,3 

-  5,2 

05 

123 

107 

83,6 

132 

104 

76|8 

•  3,0 

2,9 

uo 

102 

B6.^ 

94 

80 

85,1 

25,5 

27,5 

07 

59 

33 

JO  •  ~ 

70 

41 

54,7 

•  22,7 

•  19,5 

08 

22 

16 

72,7 

15 

13 

86,7 

46,7 

23,1 

09 

57 

22 

38,6 

45 

16 

40,0 

26,7 

22,2 

10 

T 

7 

I0»t0 

4 

4 

100,0 

75,0 

75,0 

U 

112 

12,5 

1^6 

15 

10,3 

23,3 

•  6,7 

12 

10 

^tl 

206 

16 

7,8 

16,0 

-  37,5 

13 

253 

5,5 

199 

10 

5,0 

?7,1 

^0,0 

126 

9 

7,1 

119 

7 

5,9 

5,9 

28,6 

15 

60 

65 

-  T,7 

16 

26 

26 

17 

5 

•  20,0 

18 

6 

6 

ABOVE  18 

5 

4 

25,0 

UNGRADED 

TOTAL  B/ 

1/38^ 

A61 

33t3 

lii329 

467 

35,1 

•  1.3 

-         .    ut»ti.*  jr   inc  vAniyu*  ray  ^mtm  MftVt  BiEN  CONSIDEREO  EOUIUi- 
I.ENT  TO.  SPECIFIC  OENERAI,  SCHEDULE  GRADE  5C:£|,V  ON  THI  BASIS  OF  COMPARISON 
?c  f^r^'^,?*^"'  SPEClFlCALtY*  IN  MOST  iMiTANCfcS,  BY  COMPARING  THE  «TM  STEP 
OS  RATES  WITH  COMPARABLE  RATES  IN  OTHER  PAY  SYSTEMS 

B/      EXCLUOES  FOREIGN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS, 
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FULL-TIME  WHITE  COLLAR  CMPUnYMfcMT 
TABte  C                              BV  GENERAL  SCHEDULE  AND  EQUIVAlpENT  GRADES 
SHECTlVfc  SCRVJCE  SVSTE^  WORLDWIDE  


G»^AOE 

31    OCTDflER  LQ7a 

FMPl nVMENT 

31  nCTHRFR 

A/ 

TUTAL 

— —  wnMF\j 

TOTAL 

TOTAI, 

WOMEN 

NUMBER 

% 

NUMBER 

X 

ol 

02 

39 

62.0 

905 

876 

96f6 

«  94t8 

•  95.5 

03 

1/310 

1#25^ 

95f7 

1jC>16 

1/555 

96|2 

«  18.9 

0  19.4 

0^ 

1#  *>o'* 

1/^3^ 

95.3 

1^633 

1/771 

96,6 

•  17,9 

•  19.0 

05 

1#  H60 

U809 

97,3 

964 

927 

96|2 

92.9 

95.1 

06 

926 

867 

95f6 

647 

6;4 

94,9 
• 

43,; 

44.5 

07 

<»96 

91.7 

C  30 

217 

iOV .  1 

l«o  1 0 

06 

19^ 

165 

65«1 

139 

108 

77,7 

39,6 

!>2.8 

09 

117 

75 

64(1 

61 

43 

53,1 

44.4 

74,4 

10 

25 

16 

72,0 

39 

12 

63,2 

31,6 

50,0 

11 

6 

31,6 

11 

4 

36,4 

72,7 

50.0 

12 

17.6 

15 

2 

i3t3 

13,3 

50,0 

13 

2'* 

6 

25.0 

20 

4 

20,0 

20,0 

50.0 

\k 

21 

U 

1 

90.9 

•100.0 

15 

2\ 

17 

23,5 

16 

7 

1 

100,0 

17 

2 

\ 

lOOtO 

18 

I 

AUaVfc  18 

I 

MNGRAOhO 

T  JTAL 

B/ 

61^^32 

6/192 

93t^ 

6038 

6/134 

93,6 

•  9 

A/      HE  C^A^^ES  JR  LEVfeLS  3F  THE  VARIOUS  PAY  SYSTEMS  HAVE  BfeEN  CONSIDERED  EQUlVA. 
LENT  TO  SPE'"IPIC  GE'^JERAL  SCHEOUIE  GRADE  JOLbLY  UN  THE  BASIS  OP  COMPARISON 
OF  SAI A^Y  KATESj  SPECIFICALLYj   IN  MOST  INSTANCES^   BY  COMPARING  THE  4TH  STEP 
GS  RATtS  WITH  COMPARABLE  RAT^S  IN  OTHER  PAY  SYSTEMS 


a/      EXCLjnfcS  PO'^EIG'^J  NATI3NALS  OVERSEAS. 
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FULt.TiHE  WHITE  COtLAR  CM^tOYMgNT 
^^^^^  ^  BY  r,ENfcRAL  SCHEOgtl  AND  EQUIVALENT  ORAQCS 

BUSINESS  AOMlNJlSTRATinN  WQRLOwlDS 


GRADE  A 

TOTAL 

T       }\  nCTORFt  j07 

_£MPJJ1YM£N 

I  ajJtTDifR  tOM 

MUMBER 

\msm 

TuTAt 

NUMBER 

EN  ^  

% 

TOTAL 

WOMEN 

01 

3 

33,3 

4 

\ 

25|0 

ft  ?3-0 
•         f  u 

02 

149 

12' 

85,2 

27 
\30^ 

1( 

66  f  7 

O09t  6 

03 

285 

251 

88.1 

20! 

89 11 

C  J  f  ▼ 

22.4 

04 

555 

48S 

88«1 

620 

91 16 

•  lOfS 

•  13,9 

05 

i>01 

438 

87.4 

518 

469 

89«8 

«  8 

306 

289 

93tl 

299 

2t3 

07 

2U 

143 

67t8 

173 

130 

?9|8 

21f0 

3t6 

oa 

44 

42 

95«5 

43 

3S 

»0|T 

2f3 

7.7 

09 

169 

64 

37,9 

175  . 

65 

37,1 

•  3,4 

•  1.9 

10 

1 

4 

1 

25,0 

•  25,0 

•100,0 

u 

Wl 

52 

lltO 

473 

52 

10,0 

•  #4 

12 

819 

33 

*tO 

792 

37 

♦•7 

3.3 

<  10.1 

13 

46? 

26 

5.6 

443 

J9 

^•5 

^.3 

14 

217 

10 

4,6 

229 

13 

5,7 

•  5.2 

•  23,1 

15 

166 

5 

3tO 

138 

3 

20.3 

bt>,7 

16 

19 

20 

5«0 

17 

6 

9 

•  33«3 

18 

4 

4 

ABOVh  18 

5 

25,0 

4 

UNGRADED 

TJTAL  B/ 

4/394 

1/966 

44.7 

4/205 

1/908 

45,4 

♦.5 

3.0 

A/ 


9/ 


.       w^-..  c  ,         kcvcta  Jr   TMfe  VAglQiJS  PAY  5Y576Mi  HAVE  BEEN  CONStOPRPO  POiitUA 
h^'LJ?  SPECIFIC  GEME^AL  SCHEDULE  GRADE  bOLELV  ON  THE  BASIS  o?  ?oSpSyjnS" 
?l  5?ifc^  r.PECtFICALLY/  IN  MOST  INSTANCES,  lY  CUMPARIN6  THE  Jth  STEP 

GS  ^ATfcs  WITH  COHCAaABLE  RATES  IN  OTHER  PAY  SYSTEMS  "CP 

EKCLJOES  FOREIC'J  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS. 
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FUll.Tl»<E  WHlTt  CnilAt  fHPtOYHtNT 

T5Bli  C  BV  OENERAl  SCHEOUIE  AND  EQUIVAU&NT  GKADES 

{INCL,  NATL, 

S'MTHSONUN  I>ISTlTJTnN  GALLERY  OF  ART)  WQRtOWlDE.  


^1    i.^T0BP8  1970 

r 

■  nCTlUfft 

G^ADE  A/ 

TUTAl 

.  wnMF^  l.ii 

TOTAL 

unwcw  — — 

% 

% 

TOTAL 

WOMEN 

01 

1 

02 

11 

6 

54,5 

U 

H 

72,7 

«  25,0 

03 

19 

24.4 

100 

13 

13,0 

-  22,0 

46,2 

Oh 

i09 

5f 

1^.5 

305 

4& 

14,8 

26,7 

Ob 

108 

51.4 

203 

108 

53|2 

06 

•121 

84 

69,4 

U2 

72 

64,3 

e.o 

16,7 

07 

96 

52,5 

180 

79 

43,9 

1.7 

21,5 

06 

32 

84,2 

34 

27 

79,4 

lit* 

18«5 

OV 

66 

30*0 

2?Z 

73 

32t9 

•  ,9 

•  9,6 

10 

5 

I 

20«0 

4 

1 

25,0 

23,3 

U 

49 

30,6 

149 

49 

32,9 

7,4 

\z 

25 

17,0 

in 

22 

19,8 

25,2 

13,6 

97 

14 

14,4 

94 

10 

10,6 

3.2 

40,0 

14 

no . 

9 

8,2 

105 

7 

6,7 

28,6 

lb 

71 

3 

4,1 

68 

4 

7,« 

•  25,0 

lb 

15 

6,7 

17 

14 

12 

16,7 

18 

2 

•100. 0 

ABIWe  IB 

6 

3 

190,0 

ttNGRAUED 

TJTAL  B/ 

W79-) 

569 

31,8 

U730 

5l« 

29,9 

3.5 

9,8 

A/      THE  G^A^E^  OR  tCVElS  OF  THE  VARIOUS  PAY  SYiTfcMS  HAVE  H^H  CONSIDE«fcO  EQUIVA- 
LENT TJ  SPECIFIC  GE^EtAL  SCHEOULE  CRAOE  SOLELY  UN  THE  BASIS  OF  COMPARISON 
UP  SAIA&Y  RATES^  SPECIFICALLY*  IN  MMST  INSTANCES^  BY  CCMFARiNG  THE  4TH  STEP 
GS  ^.T£S  WITH  CnHPAJ^ASLE  RATES  IN  07HfR  PAY  SYSTEMS 


8/      EXCLJOfeS  PU^^ETG*]  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS, 
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TABUE  C 

Ut  S,  SJtOlbR«S  HIHE 


BV  OENERAl  SCHEOUIE  AN9  EQUf^AVENT  CKAQes 


UKAUc  A/ 

■  -.^1  nCTniFB  1920 

,  11  ncTnnFB„iy6t 

TOTAl 

T07AU 

NUMBER  ;  % 

TITA^ 

01 

U6 

8i4 

10 

••• 

1|8 

•  60f0 

02 

11 

7 

V  «  f  V 

7 

3 

*2|9 

57,1 

133«3 

03 

74 

4T.4 

165 

60 

36,6 

•  5,5 

23t3 

04 

5S 

f  ^ 

61 

SZ 

52f5 

•  4,9 

•  12f5 

05 

48 

41.7 

?y 

13 

33,3 

?3,l 

53«8 

06 

21 

9 

19 

9 

47«4 

10t5 

07 

39 

27 

77,1 

33 

80,5 

•  ^4,6 

W     •«  f  « 

08 

9 

8 

88,9 

5 

3 

60,0 

80f0 

I66f7 

09 

19 

8 

4?,l 

20 

9 

45,0 

•  5,0 

•  lltl 

10 

6 

3 

50f0 

4 

2 

50|0 

50t0 

50f0 

II 

6 

1 

X6,7 

6 

12 

8 

•  25,0 

13 

1 

3 

14 

) 

I 

290f0 

IS 

2 

2 

16 

1 

I 

17 

IS 

ABOV^  18 

UNCRADFO 

T3TAU  8/ 

300 

189 

37,8 

496 

174 

35.1 

«8 

8«6 

^      ^  ^SJ*!)*;'  ''^  '•^V^'-*  ^"^         V*«I01IS  PAV  SVbTEHS  HAVE  B(EN  CONSIOEREO  EOUIVA- 
ttNT  TO  SdECinC  GENERAL  SCHfcnguE  GRADE  >OLELV  UN  TM|  lAStS  OF  COMPARISON 

?c  2^ic!^,?^I^5AJ''^C'"C*'''-^*  ""ST  INSTANCES/  8V  COMPARING  THE  4TH  STEP 
OS  RATES  WITH  COMPARARLE  RATfcS  IN  OTHER  CAV  iVSTEMJ 

H/      EXCtJOtS  fORETG'l  NATfONAlS  OVERSEAS, 
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C  |V  GENEtAl  SCHEOUlE  AND  EQUtVAlINT  CKAOSS 


y,  5,  TARtFf 

31  iJCTOIEil  1970 

EMPunYHENT 

31  OCTUIIM  I9ft9 

»E«CENT  CHANCE 

TnTAI, 

WOMEN 

% 

01 

1 

1 

100«0 

• 

• 

02 

03 

1 

3 

2 

66|7 

•  66.7 

•  lOCO 

0^' 

% 

S 

lOOfO 

6 

6 

lOOfO 

•  16,7 

•  16,7 

OS 

I* 

10 

7lt4 

19 

14 

73|7 

•  26«3 

•  21,6 

06 

u 

13 

f2t9 

19 

94,7 

.  26«9 

•  27,» 

07 

26 

11*3 

29 

20 

6I|Q 

I0t3 

90,0 

oi 

5 

S 

105*0 

> 

3 

lOOiO 

09 

10 

• 

lOtO 

13 

9 

-  29,1 

•  u,t 

10 

i 

lOOfO 

6 

b 

n 

n 

5 

3I«5 

u 

3 

45,5 

l«.2 

u 

19 

6 

26,7 

u 

9 

27,« 

-  16,7 

•  20,0 

13 

4»6 

2 

6|5  ' 

66 

2 

*l» 

•  «.3 

14 

28 

2 

'r|l 

26 

I 

16,7 

15 

u 

1 

6,3 

16 

3 

•  66,7 

16 

t 

I 

17 

4 

6 

II 

AIQVt:  16 

4 

6 

I 

16, T 

•100,0 

UNGRAQIO 

TOTAL  6/ 

211 

II 

41.3 

226 

97 

42,9 

•  ».3 

A/      T-4E  GUDiS  OK  LEVEIS       THE  VAK!OU$  PAY  SVSTiHS  HAVE  66EN  CONStOEKEO  EQUlVAi* 

LENT  TO  SPECtPtC  GEMEUl  SCHEOUll  CHAOE  bOLbLY  ON  THi  IAS;$  QP  CO^^PARISON 

OF  SAIAKY  KATES/  SFEC!F!CALIY#  !N  HOST  lNS7^HCiS#  lY  CONFAftlKG  THE  6TH  STEP  • 

C$  MTES  WITH  COHFAIAIIE  KATES  !N  QTHEK  PAY  SYSTEHS 


6/      EKClUOfcS  FOKETGM  MATI3MALS  OYERSEAS. 
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TABLE  C 

TAX  COURT  OF  THE  U  S 


FULL-TIME  WHITE  COLLAR  EMPLOYMENT 
BY  GENERAL  SCHEDULE  AND  EQUIVALENT  GRADES 


GRADE  A/ 

EMPLOYMENT 

31  OCTOBER  1970 

EMPLOYMENT 

31  OCTOBER  1969 

PERCENT 

CHANGE 

TOTAL 

 unupti  

NUPicn  

TOTAL 

—  w6men   

NUMBER  % 

NUMBER 

% 

TOTAL 

WOMEN 

01 

02 

2 

4 

1 

25.0 

-  50.0 

-100.0 

03 

2 

3 

-  33.3 

04 

6 

3  50.0 

5 

2 

40.0 

20.0 

50.0 

05 

13 

11  84.6 

14 

12 

85.7 

-  7.1 

-  8.3 

06 

3 

2  66.7 

2 

2 

100.0 

50.0 

07 

8 

7  87.5 

9 

8 

88.9 

-  11.1 

-  12.5 

08 

21 

18  85.7 

18 

15 

83.3 

16.7 

20.0 

09 

28 

25  89.3 

31 

26 

83.9 

-  9.7 

-  3.8 

10 

1 

1  100.0 

1 

1 

100.0 

n 

9 

1  11.1 

11 

1 

9.1 

18.2 

12 

18 

2  11.1 

20 

1 

5.0 

-  10.0 

100.0 

13 

12 

2  16.6 

8 

2 

25.0 

50.0 

14 

3 

4 

-  25.0 

15 

1 

2 

-  50.0 

16 

3 

4 

-  25.0 

17 

18 

ABOVE  18 

25 

2  4.0 

21 

2 

9.5 

19.1 

UNGRADED 

TOTAL  B/ 

155 

74  47.7 

157 

73 

46.5 

1.3 

1.4 

A/  THE  GRADES  OR  LEVELS  OF  THE  VARIOUS 
LENT  TO  SPECIFIC  GENERAL  SCHEDULE 
OF  SALARY  RATES,  SPECIFICALLY,  IN 
GS  RATES  WITH  COMPARABLE  RATES  IN 

8/     EXCLUDES  FOREIGN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS. 


PAY  SYSTEMS  HAVE  BEEN  CONSIDERED  EQUIVA- 
GRADE  SOLELY  ON  THE  BASIS  OF  COMPARISON 
MOST  INSTANCES,  BY  COMPARING  THE  4TH  STEP 
OTHER  PAY  SYSTEMS 
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FULLeTiHE  WHITE  COtLAR  CMPtnV'IkNT 
TABlE  C  8V  GENEKAt  SCHEOUlE  ANQ  EOUIVAI^ENT  GRAUES 

TPr4MESSeE  VALLEV  AUTmRlTV  WQRtOWtPH 


G«AOE 

A/ 

31  OCTOBER  1970 

cnPfjYflcNT 

31  QCTUBER  1969 

PERCENT 

CHANGE 

T3T«C  

 uunhH  — 

— TDTZr — 

*»—  ^UPkN   

a'UHEN 

MuMBEII 

% 

NUMBER 

01 

*  I 

17 

54,8 

19 

57,6 

•    "t  i 

249 

61|5 

258 

65,6 

3f  4 

«     3f  5 

742 

55t0 

67* 

5<»,8 

Q  a 
9f  0 

lOt  1 

303 

41t2 

Ot  f 

2ttB 

41,3 

5f  2 

00 

Cay 

lOB 

2l|3 

461 

97 

21,0 

lit  3 

0  ' 

«»y 

68 

16.6 

105 

20f3 

«  20f9 

•  33 1 2 

00 

969 

102 

17,9 

59 

6 

10i2 

86*t* 

41 

09 

5Z 

I2f6 

628 

87 

13|9 

•  3*tl 

•  <»0.2 

10 

50 

6,7 

615 

42 

6,8 

20,8 

19,0 

11 

762 

35 

4t6 

719 

36 

5,0 

5,0 

«  2,6 

12 

l#'^32 

19 

1«8 

961 

14 

l|5 

7,* 

35,7 

13 

672 

2 

|3 

623 

2 

•  3 

7,9 

14 

247 

226 

X 

•  4 

9,3 

•100,0 

15 

I4rt 

I 

t7 

138 

1,* 

* 

16 

27 

26 

3.8 

17 

36 

33 

9,1 

18 

I 

« 

ABOVE  18 

3 

■  25,0 

UMGRADEO 

TOTAt 

B/ 

«#'?82 

l#74B 

21|6 

7c  362 

1/629 

22,1 

9.8 

7.3 

A/      THE  GRADES  HR  t^VElS  3F  THE  VARIOUS  PAY  SYSTEMS  HAVE  BEEN  CONSIOEREO  EQUIVA. 
\,W  TO  SPECIFIC  GE'^ERAL  SCHEOUIE  ORAOE  >CJIEIY  m  THE  BASIS  OF  CQ'^PARISON 
OF  SALARY  RATESj  SPECfFICAllY/  IN  MOST  INSTANCESj  BY  COMPARING  THE  4TH  STEP 
GS  RATES  WITH  COMPARARIE  RATES  IN  OTHER  PAY  SYSTEMS 


8/      EXCLUDES  FQRETGN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS, 
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FULL-TIME  WHITE  COLLAR  EMPLUVME^iT 
T-'^BUE  C  BV  GENERAL  SCHEOUtE  AND  EQUIVALENT  GKAOES 

VETERANS  AOmHIST^^ATHn  WURLOWIOE 


GRADE  A/ 

EHPL"5Y*iENT 

31  OCTOBEt  1970 

EMPLOYMENT 

31  OCTOBEH  1969 

PERCENT  CHANGE 

tH     — ^ 

TUTAL 

TOTAL 

W3HEN 

MUMBEir 

NUMBtK 

% 

01 

26*1 

202 

75,4 

336 

244 

72,6 

■  20,2 

•  17,2 

02 

2/773 

1/917 

69^1 

3/146 

2/205 

70,1 

■  11,9 

m  13*1 

03 

8/999 

56t2 

17/830 

9/566 

53,7  : 

*  10-2 

04 

15/286 

58t9 

25/234 

14/745 

58,4 

05 

15/327 

9/719 

61t^ 

14/585 

8/754 

60,0 

8.5 

^  J»  ,  u 

06 

7/089 

3/931 

55,5 

5/857 

3/202 

54,7 

21,0 

22,8 

07 

7/685 

4/732 

61,6 

T>692 

4/716 

61,3 

•  •I 

,3 

OB 

2/929 

1/050 

37,1 

3/197 

1/120 

35,0 

•  11,5 

•  6,3 

09 

15/062 

11/247 

74|7 

13/980 

10/559 

75|5 

7,7 

6,5 

10 

1/600 

578 

3&tl 

1/476 

428 

28,0 

8,4 

35,0 

U 

7/ '520 

3/199 

45,6 

6/744 

3/012 

44,7 

^.l 

6,2 

12 

5/319 

1/320 

24,8 

5/217 

1/273 

24,4 

lt9 

3,7 

13 

3/  ^^y 

408 

I2t2 

3/154 

386 

X2f2 

5,8 

5,7 

14 

^/239 

240 

10,7 

2/360 

224 

9,5 

-  5.2 

7,1 

15 

4/096 

241 

5,9 

J/ ^76 

204 

5|l 

3,0 

18,1 

16 

300 

Jl 

3,7 

295 

7 

2|* 

1.7 

57,1 

17 

126 

2 

t,6 

85 

2 

2|4 

48,2 

18 

% 

7 

•  42,9 

ABOVfc  18 

63 

I 

l|6 

7 

800,0 

<iNCRAOI:0 

TOTAL  8/ 

117/7.S3 

63/083 

53t6 

115/178 

60/647 

52,7 

2,2 

4,0 

A/ 


^  ^^^^^^    .MT  vMr\iuu«   r*^T    jT^ic<^^   n»vc   ntfeW   LaNOjDfcKEO  EQUIVA* 

LENT  TU  S^ECIPIC  GE>JE«Al  SCHEDULE  GRADE  bOLELv  OH  THE  BASIS  OF  CQMPARISnN 
QP  ^AIA9Y  RAT€S>  SPECIFICALLY/   IN  HOST  Ir^STANCbS^  BY  COMPARING  THE  4TH  STEP 
GS  Ures  WITH  CnnPARAftLE  RATES  IN  QTHI!R  PAY  SYSTEMS 

«/      EXCLjOtS  PORETG"^!  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS, 
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FULL-TIME  WHITE  COLLAR  EMPLOYMENT 
TABLE  C  BY  GENERAL  SCHEDULE  AND  EQUIVALENT  GRADES 

OTHER  AGENCIES  WORLDWIDE 


GRADE  A/ 

EMPLOYMENT 

31  OCTOBER  1970 

EMPLOYMENT 

31  OCTO 

BER  1969 

PERCENT 

CHANGE 

TOTAL 

  WOMEN   

TUIAL 

 WOMt 

N  - — 

TOTAL 

WOMEN 

NUMBER 

% 

NUMBER 

% 

01 

1 

1 

100.0 

1 

1 

100.0 

02 

8 

7 

87.5 

2 

1 

50.0 

300.0 

600.0 

03 

16 

11 

68.8 

8 

6 

75.0 

100.0 

83.3 

04 

32 

21 

65.6 

9 

6 

66.7 

255.6 

250.0 

05 

71 

52 

73.2 

27 

18 

66.7 

162.9 

188.9 

06 

41 

36 

87.8 

17 

16 

94.1 

141.2 

125.0 

07 

88 

67 

76.1 

46 

45 

97.8 

91.3 

48.9 

08 

39 

37 

94.9 

17 

16 

94.1 

129.4 

131 .2 

09 

100 

58 

58.0 

56 

49 

87.5 

78.6 

in  A 

18.4 

10 

15 

13 

86.7 

11 

II 

100.0 

36.4 

18.2 

n 

216 

23 

10.6 

21 

14 

66.7 

928.6 

64.3 

12 

89 

19 

21.3 

15 

9 

60.0 

493.3 

111.1 

13 

43 

4 

9.3 

20 

4 

20.0 

115.0 

14 

49 

3 

6.1 

32 

7 

21.9 

53.1 

-  57.1 

15 

85 

6 

7.0 

58 

3 

5.2 

46.6 

100.0 

16 

25 

1 

4.0 

9 

177.8 

* 

17 

27 

17 

58.8 

18 

23 

14 

64.3 

ABOVE  18 

36 

-1 

2.8 

22 

1 

4.5 

63.7 

UNGRADED 

TOTAL  B/ 

1,004 

360 

35.9 

402 

207 

51.5 

149.7 

73.  J 

A/     THE  GRADES  OR  LEVELS  OF  THE  VARIOUS  PAY  SYSTEMS  HAVE  BEEN  CONSIDERED  EQUIVA- 
LENT TO  SPECIFIC  GENERAL  SCHEDULE  GRADE  SOLELY  ON  THE  BASIS  OF  COMPARISON 
OF  SALARY  RATE,  SPECIFICALLY,  IN  MOST  INSTANCES,  BY  COMPARING  THE  4th  STEP 
GS  RATES  WITH  COMPARABLE  RATES  IN  OTHER  PAY  SYSTEMS 


B/     EXCLUDES  FOREIGN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS. 


FUll-TIHE  WHITE  CHlLAR  EMPLOYMENT 
T'^BLE  0  BY  GEMEPAL  SCHEDULE  AND  EQUIVALENT  fiRADFS 

MfSCELLANPnuS  ncCUPATTa^'S  WnRLOWluP 


G^AnE  A/ 

•MPLHYMEMT 

31  nCTORER  1970 

EMPLOYMENT 

31  nCTORER 

PFRCPNT  rwA.Nir.c 

t8Tal 

TBtaL  ■ 

 WfJMF^  ^ 

gUMBPR 

% 

NU^.BER 

% 

TOTAL 

WOMEN 

ox 

37 

1 

3,1 

26 

1 

3.6 

14«3 

02 

117 

28 

23.9 

150 

15 

10. 0 

-  22,0 

66. 7 

03 

2^792 

171 

6,X 

2*982 

283 

9,5 

-  6,4 

«  39.6 

04i 

X2^57l 

386 

3.1 

11*203 

X48 

1.3 

12.2 

162-7 

05 

7W07 

23B 

3.1 

9,027 

283 

3.1 

«-  14.6 

-  15.9 

06 

?22 

5.<» 

3,73^ 

166 

4,5 

11.1 

07 

4^833 

32? 

6.7 

4,604 

320 

6,0 

4.0 

.6 

OH 

l*73o 

45 

2,6 

1*757 

40 

2.3 

-  1.5 

12.5 

09 

2^14? 

167 

7,B 

2*236 

173 

7.7 

4.2 

-  3.5 

10 

597 

9 

1.5 

517 

11 

2.1 

14.5 

-  18.2 

IX 

?*C20 

121 

5.0 

1*937 

121 

6.2 

4.3 

12 

X*fl40 

40 

?t2 

1*763 

39 

2,2 

4.4 

2.6 

13 

9X^ 

xe 

1.0 

824 

21 

2,5 

10. B 

-  14,3 

1<» 

.7 

395 

4 

UO 

12.7 

-  25.0 

15 

17?? 

1 

.6 

14^ 

3 

2,1 

23,6 

^  66.7 

16 

50 

52 

3.8 

17 

XI 

10 

lO.O 

X 

200.0 

1 

200*0 

1 

2.4 

34 

23.5 

« 

4?^  16*^ 

1*775 

4.2 

4X^39Q 

1*630 

3.9 

1.9 

8.9 

A/       THE  GB.ACtS        LEVFLS  IF  THE  VARtOU'S  PAY  SYSTE'<S  HAVE  BEEN  CONSIDERED  EQUIVA- 

L^^o^^^irr  cIL'^^f-  ""^""^^  '^"^''^  SOLFLY  PN  THi  BASIS  Jf  cSSpaRISON 
OF  iALAPY  KATFS,  SPFCIFICALLY,   IN  MOST  INSTANCfcS,  8V  COMPARING  THE  «TH  STfP 
GS  OATbS  UITH  CHMPARAPLE  RATES   TN  OTHER  PAY  SYSTEMS 

F/      fcXCLUOeS  rjPEION  MATT'NALS  OVERSEAS, 
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Fi'LL-TlME  WHITE  CELLAR  FMPLUYmcNT 
TARLl  C  ttV  Ct^'EPAL  SCHEOULF  A*  D  EQUIVALENT  GkaOFS 

S'lClAL  set  PSVCw  <-.hLF^RF  WuRLf^^IOF. 


PKPLf^Y''fc'''T 

3t   "^CTaOEO  1970 

EMPunV^ENT 

31  OCTORE?^  1969 

PERCFNT 

CHANGE 

A/ 

TlITAL 

 'w,lM,!F-  

Tmrr — 

 Wtp7tN  

% 

TOTAL 

WOMEN 

01 

'K 

3 

o^ 

3 

? 

66  t  7 

12 

66.7 

-  75.0 

-  75.0 

'^3 

7ft 

38 

<»B  •  7 

59 

33 

55,9 

32.2 

15.2 

C** 

Ibl 

ai 

53  ♦  6 

ib2 

9? 

6?. 5 

.7 

-  14.7 

^sb 

bl  .6 

7«1 

481 

61.6 

41.0 

18.9 

00 

7  1  S 
«  i  3 

so  9 

304 

22^ 

73.4 

19, <» 

-  3.6 

07 

1  #  03  7 

b1  -  2 

2#168 

1.1  7a 

-  l.O 

-  7.1 

Ad 

pa3 

41. 

HOb 

31? 

38.8 

-  15.0 

-  9.3 

3#S20 

bo. 5 

6/665 

3,269 

'49,0 

4,6 

7.7 

to 

;>#3<»5 

340 

14.5 

lil92 

33? 

27.9 

96.7 

2.4 

11 

'4,Pb7 

1#^'36 

29.6 

i#y22 

1*4<»S 

28.8 

-  3.3 

.6 

12 

5/30<^ 

IV^ 

13.7 

!)*297 

710 

13.4 

•  2 

2.7 

li 

^2'? 

il.? 

4,0S7 

S2^ 

11.3 

1.8 

•  6 

1^ 

-2*337 

26? 

9,2 

2«2 

-  2.7 

tJ> 

1#395 

IK* 

7.9 

1#268 

103 

S.l 

lOtO 

6.8 

to 

17 

2.6 

64  8 

23 

3.5 

1*2 

-  26.1 

17 

3(>n 

7 

1.9 

311 

1.9 

15.6 

16.7 

18 

2tf 

3 

2.1 

1?7 

3 

2.4 

14.0 

ft/ 

34,?!^ 

9,?2^ 

26.0 

'*2>336 

9,001 

27,8 

5,8 

2.5 

A/       Ti-iE  G'>AOE<;  PK  LFV»=L^  '^F  T'^E  VARIOUS  PAV  SYSTEM'S  HAVE  BEEN  CnN<;inERED  EQUIVA» 
LFNT  TO  SPECIFIC  CBVEPAL  SCMeOULE  GRAOE  SOLELV         THE  BASIS  COHPARISnN 
UF   SALAPY  ♦<^TCS>     PFC I F ICALL  Y>   IN  MOST  iNSTANCfcS,   BY  COMPARING  THF  4TH  STEP 
GS  PATE<;  I  ITH  t^^MPA^ABLr  RATES  IN  OTHER  PAY  SYSTEMS 


P/       e><CLOrES  rO»ETG^i  MATPNALS  OVERSEAS. 
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TABLE  D 
PPRSO^'NrL  MGMT  r.   INP  PgLAT 


FIJLL-TIME  WHITE  CHlLAR  rMPLHYMENT 
BY  CE^JE^Al    SCHEDULE  AND  EOUIVALFNT  GRADES 


WORLrwiDF 


FMPLOYHEMT 

31  ncTUAEP  1970 

EMPLllYMENT 

31  OCT 

OBER  1969 

PERCENT  CHANr.F 

g^ape  a/ 

TOTAL 

••••  V:1MF^* 

TOTAL 

•  —  WIIMPM  

Ml  IMUC  D 

% 

MOI^BER 

*4 

TOTAL 

WHMFN 

01 

2 

1 

50,0 

I 

100.0 

* 

0^ 

2^ 

2? 

BR  »0 

33 

30 

90,9 

-  24-2 

-  26.7 

03 

1/?B9 

tin  1 

1/606 

l/46<5 

91.5 

-  19.7 

'  20.9 

0^ 

6/161 

K    R  a  A 

90  #6 

6/781 

6/13"^ 

9C.4 

-  9.1 

-  8.0 

05 

6/7^1 

5/  <»10 

80 » 5 

6«904 

5/477 

79.3 

-  2.7 

-  1.2 

06 

3/7l«» 

60.2 

3/534 

2/034 

57.6 

5.2 

10.1 

Of 

9  J  1 

3/524 

2/01"^ 

57.  1 

.5 

.9 

0& 

<»B5 

47. 

503 

234 

46,5 

-  3.6 

-  1.7 

09 

?/96? 

l/49<» 

50.4 

3/161 

1/591 

50^3 

-  6.3 

-  6.1 

10 

38^ 

126 

32.B 

430 

136 

31.6 

-  10.7 

-  7.4 

ll 

^♦#63R 

U66^ 

35.9 

4/597 

1/601 

34. fl 

.9 

3.9 

U 

9B8 

21.3 

4/549 

966 

21.2 

1.9 

2.3 

13 

3/<»6P 

^^0 

12.7 

3/371 

^17 

12.4 

2.9 

5.5 

U61? 

93 

5.8 

1/500 

Bfi 

5,9 

7.5 

5.7 

15 

601 

25 

4.2 

!>60 

26 

4.6 

7.3 

-  3.8 

10 

113 

? 

l.R 

115 

2 

1.7 

-  1.7 

1  7 

4^ 

2 

4.5 

38 

2 

5.3 

15.8 

18 

p 

6 

33.3 

ABPV^  IB 

1 

3 

-  66.7 

mnoradfd 

T^^TAL  8/ 

21/51^ 

53.2 

41/216 

22/219 

53,9 

-  1.0 

-  3.2 

A/       THE  GRADES  OK  LEVFLS  '^F  THE  VARIOUS  PAY  SYSTEMS  HAVE  REEN  CONSIOEPEO  EQUIVA- 
LENT TO  SPECIFIC  r»E^^ERAL  SCHEDULE  GRADE  SOLFLY  PN  THE  BASIS  OF  COMPARISON 
OF  SALAPY  RATES/  SPFCIFICALLY/   IN  hPST  INSTANCES/  BY  COHPAKInC  THE  4TH  STpP 
G«;  RATES  WITH  CHMPARAfiLE  RATES  IN  OTHFR  PAY  SVSTgMS 

r/      EXCLUDES  FOP£tG>^!  NATpNALS  OVERSEAS. 
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0  bV  Gk'^E^'AL  SCHEHULE  A^'D  EOUIVALENT  GRADES 

O^.K  A'^M  CIFP   ANH  MFF   <^iP  W£)RLf^WTi}F 


G^APE  a> 

31  '^CTU^EK  1970 

EHrL^Y^E^^T       31  ncTORE*?  1969 

PERCf-NT  CHANGE 

lUUL — 

 •  WU" 

bN   ■ 

TPTAl 

WOMEN 

'^JU'^  or  K 

'A 

7, 

rl 

Of*  i  ^ 

i  /  VP  7 

l*32f 

69.2 

-  3#9 

-     A. 8 

ra 

1 V, 3^0 

ft  1  s 

16/  56*3 

81 .8 

-  3.6 

•  3.9 

03 

77/  0<»9 

A  T  _  U  a  1 

0  f  /    3  J 

or  1 0 

**3i6P^ 

7<» /  *i ir 

89 

-  7.9 

-  9.3 

Qr»  1 

3  /  0  o  7 

DA     0  OA 

90.6 

-  2#8 

-  3.2 

oJ) 

f  "  ,  V  X 

6^/ 7^7 

8^  «  6 

77 • S 1 Q 

f*L    Q  1  1 
OH, y I i 

1*8 

2.8 

06 

30/323 

69,3 

^1#  896 

29/88^ 

71.3 

0' 

31/3V3 

19,7;)f 

62,9 

30/ ?93 

18,933 

61.5 

lt9 

^•3 

08 

63.7 

7,2^3 

H,6^< 

6<».l 

!3.6 

12.8 

n9 

21^5^ 

0*617 

21#0<*8 

8,281 

39. <» 

.5 

3,0 

10 

Q6f 

3?. 3 

2,8?<» 

88f 

3l.<» 

6.1 

9.3 

11 

lR,fl6<» 

<^/39^ 

23.3 

lb#238 

^,03S 

22.1 

3. A 

8.9 

19*7&'^ 

2,*i9< 

13.1 

18,73<» 

2,31< 

l?t^ 

5.6 

12.1 

13 

15^720 

1^154 

7.3 

1<»,731 

971 

6«6 

6.7 

18.1 

P,5^9 

383 

^•5 

8,008 

35' 

<»«5 

6.8 

6,0 

\t> 

i>,2b9 

lof 

3.0 

<»,900 

13J 

2.7 

7.9 

21.2 

16 

W?86 

21 

?.l 

1*260 

2C 

1*6 

2.1 

35.0 

17 

726 

.a 

726 

It 

U5 

-  45.5 

18 

239 

1 

2.1 

271 

1 

la 

-  11.8 

66.7 

ABPVP  lb 

J 

1.0 

382 

2.^ 

30*9 

llNnRACFO 

79 

3^ 

73 

3< 

46.6 

8.2 

5.9 

T^TAL 

309,533 

68^9 

^50*363 

315,03^ 

69,0 

.  .3 

-  1.7 

A/      TMg  GRAOfcS  OR  IFVPlS  PF  THE  VARIOUS  PAY  SYSTbMS  HAVE  BEEN  CONSIDERED  EQUIVA- 
tFNT  TU  SPECIFIC  GE'IEPAL  SCHEDULE  GRADE  SHLFLY  ON  THE  BASIS  OF  CQMPAKtSON 
OF  SALARY  RATES,  SPFCI FICALLY,   IN  MOST  INSTANCES,  BY  COMPARING  THE  ATM  STEP 
GS  RATES  W'lTH  cnMPAOARLF  RATES  IN  OTHER  PAY  SVSTEHS 


P7      EXCLUDES  FUREIGM  MaTIHNalS  OVERSEAS'. 
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TABLE  C 

BTOLO'^irAL  SCTErCES 


FMLL*TIHE  WHITE  CrtLAR  F.f^PLCYMgNT 
EY  nENEPAL  SCMEDULF  A*^*D  LQUlVALFM  GKAC-FS 


A/ 

 iJ_nCTU?^EP  107n 

FMPinVMpMI 

^1    nrTilqPR  lO^O 

ppprPMT  ruAMr.c 

TUTAL 

-^'»'^F 

r  — 

TOTAL 

 UfittCM  

TOTAL 

WOMFN 

•/ 

NUMBFR 

% 

n  1 

B 

66*  7 

16 

1? 

75, C 

-  25.0 

-  33.3 

r\7 
11  c 

!>  f  I 

1 0*^ 

17.5 

436 

75 

17.2 

30.0 

33.3 

1  ♦  V 

10,7- 

1^066 

141 

13.2 

38.5 

12.1 

04 

7Z2 

11  •  1 

1^906 

199 

10.4 

4#0 

11.6 

'» ^ 

^  -  A f\ e 

379 

3^496 

358 

10.2 

3.1 

5.9 

no 

1 19 

4,7 

2^475 

119 

4.8 

2.7 

5^375 

'  ci  * 

9.7 

5^449 

506 

9.3 

«  1.4 

2.0 

no 

O  1  A 

44 

20.0 

133 

3? 

24.1 

57.9 

37.5 

09 

7^74*^ 

7^887 

47^^ 

5.0 

.  1.6 

8.2 

10 

11 

1U2 

107 

10 

9.3 

.  8.4 

lO.O 

11 

7A0 

2.0 

7W95 

225 

2.9 

4.1 

6.7 

12 

4^606 

147 

3*2 

4^521 

151 

3.4 

1.9 

-  3.9 

13 

?W80 

103 

3,7 

2^796 

99 

3.5 

.3 

^.0 

14 

;-r391 

54 

3.9 

1^429 

56 

3,9 

.  2.7 

-  3.6 

ID 

70? 

21 

2.0 

D96 

in 

3.0 

17.8 

16,7 

16 

187 

1 

.5 

211 

4 

1.9 

-  11.4 

-  75.0 

17 

6n 

69 

1 

1.4 

•  13.0 

-100. 0 

18 

n 

25 

-  48.0 

ABHVP  18 

26 

1 

3.« 

4 

550.0 

IJNGRADFO 

8/ 

4W531 

2^641 

6.4 

40^419 

2^461 

6.1 

2.8 

6.4 

A/ 


P/ 


THE  GRADES        LFVBLS  HF  THE  VARIOUS  PAY  SYSTEMS  HAVE  BEEN  CONSIDEREO  EQUIVA- 
LFNT  TU  SPECIFIC  CE^EPAL  SCHgOULE  GPAnE  SHLFLY  PN  THE  8ASIS  OF  COMPARISON 
OF  SALAPY  RATES^  SPFCIFICALLY^   TN  MOST  INSTANCES,  8Y  COMPARING  THE  4TH  STEP 
GS  RATES  WITH  COHPAPABLF  RATgS  IN  OTHER  PAY  SYSTEMS 

fcXCLJOES  FORETGN  MaTPNALS  OVERSEAS. 
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TA8LE  0 

ACCnU^'TlNr  AND  eUDGFT 


F»ILL-TIHE  WHITE  CriLA^i  FmPlOYMENT 
BY  r,EMEPAl  SCHEOULP  A^O  EOUIVALFNT  CRAOFS 


GPArE  A/ 

FMPLnVMENT 

31  "CTUPER  1970 

EMPLOYMENT 

31  OCTOBER  1969 

PERCENT 

V  n  *•  1^  it  c 

TUTAL 

 HlJMt^'   1 

Timr — 

 WDM 

N  

% 

NUMBER 

4 

75,0 

8 

4 

50,0 

-  50  *0 

f>2 

14<«, 

li^ 

77.4 

235 

199 

84,7 

•    J  f  t  T 

•  **  J  .  2 

03 

3^051 

2/577 

84,4 

3/642 

3/179 

87,3 

«  w  t  & 

04 

13^260 

11/168 

84,1 

14/874 

12/661 

85  tl 

m    1  1  -  R 

05 

22^404 

16/631 

74,2 

23/525 

17/118 

72,8 

«  4.R 

2.R 

06 

11^210 

8/151 

7?, 7 

10/291 

7/400 

71.9 

▼  •  u 

07 

11/89? 

r/  "34 

37,5 

U/424 

6/556 

57,4 

4t  1 

4.9 

Ott 

?#604 

1/154 

44,3 

2i463 

1/085 

44,1 

5,7 

6.4 

09  ' 

90d2 

?/489 

37,2 

9/544 

3/500 

36,7 

.  1,7 

.3 

10 

1M3> 

?49 

21,0 

1/069 

233 

21,8 

5.9 

6.9 

11 

12M90 

1/750 

14,4 

12/521 

1/699 

13,6 

-  2.6 

3.0 

n/284. 

n45 

7,5 

10/856 

784 

7,2 

3.9 

7.8 

l3 

8#79  « 

320 

3,6 

S/409 

30^ 

3,6 

3.5 

5.3 

14 

it, 01^ 

ro 

1.7 

3/690 

68 

U8 

8.9 

2.9 

15 

^ 

•  4 

1/400 

10 

.7 

3,3 

-  40.0 

16 

?4f» 

3 

1«2 

255 

lf2 

-  3.5 

86 

19,6 

\^ 

a*' 

30 

-  3.3 

ABHVr  Itt 

8 

87.5 

1 

1 

T^^TAL  B/ 

U?.*247 

53/363 

114/421 

54/803 

47.9 

-  1.0 

-  2,6 

A/ 


THE  CPAOE^  PR  LEVELS  '^F  THE  VARIOUS  PAY  SYSTEMS  HAVE  «EFN  CnNSIOEREO  EQUIVA- 
LFNT  TU  SPgriFir  r.E^JERAL  SCHfOULE  grace  solely  oh  THE  BAStS  OF  COMPARfSHN 
OF  SALAPY  RATES/  SPFCIFICALLV/   tN  MPST  !NSTANC£$/  BY  COMPARING  THE  4TH  STEP 
6S  «ATE^  WITH  CnrtPAOARLF  RATES  IN  JThER  PAY  SYSTEMS 

n/      EVCLOOES  FOPtlG'^  ^'ATI'^NALS  OVERSEA^, 
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fULL-TIfiE  WHITE  CClLA«  EHPinvMgHT 
TABLE  0  BY  GENERAL  SCHEDULE  AKC  EOUtVALFNT  OKAQES 

MPO  HPSP  HEMT  PtjB  HFALTH  WoRLf^^tOE 


PMPL0YH£*»T 

31  nCTO«ER  1970 

EMPLOYMENT 

31  OCTOBER  1969 

PERCENT 

CHANGE 

G»AnE 

A/ 

TOTAL 

EM  •••• 

TOTAL 

NJKBPR 

X 

NUM8ER 

X 

TOTAL 

MOHEN 

rl 

2^ 

10 

40*0 

44 

33 

75.0 

-  43.2 

-  69.7 

02 

l#725 

1/265 

73.3 

1/786 

1/387 

77.7 

-  3.4 

-  8.8 

03 

12/325 

7/011 

56.9 

14#B34 

8,041 

54.2 

-  16.9 

-  12.8 

04 

18/^79 

9/042 

49.2 

17/891 

8#674 

48.5 

2*7 

4.2 

o> 

4/ft50 

50t8 

8/275 

3/884 

46.9 

15.4 

24.9 

06 

5/204 

2/734 

52.5 

4/279 

2/384 

55.7 

21.6 

14.7 

o7" 

9/913 

8/100 

»1#7 

9/718 

7/957 

8U9 

2.0 

1.8 

o« 

2/529 

1/598 

63«7 

2/990 

1/753 

58.6 

-  15*4 

-  8.8 

09 

13/563 

11/605 

8$t6 

12/354 

10/737 

86.9 

9.8 

8.1 

10 

1/059 

63^ 

60*2 

1/386 

589 

42.5 

-  23.6 

8.3 

U 

4/3B? 

2/516 

57.4 

4/450 

2/193 

49.3 

•  1*5 

14.7 

\Z 

5/114 

1/196 

23.4 

3/867 

1/111 

28.6 

31.6 

7.7 

13 

2/04'> 

497 

24.3 

l/d03 

5oe 

28.2 

13*6 

«  2.2 

14 

2/431 

343 

14.1 

2/958 

446 

15.1 

-  17.8 

^  23.1 

15 

4/616  , 

421 

9.1 

4/152 

259 

6.2 

1U2 

62.5 

16 

487 

2? 

4*5 

811 

36 

4.4 

-  39.0 

-  38.9 

17 

170 

3 

U7 

152 

1 

•  7 

17.8 

2A0.0 

IB 

'^ 

SO 

-  94.0 

ABnyF  IB 

12A 

1 

•  8 

14 

800.0 

HNGRADEO 

2 

2 

100*0 

2 

? 

100.0 

THTAL 

B/ 

93/663 

51/*54 

55.4 

91/836 

49/995 

54.4 

1*0 

3.7 

A/      THE  CRAOfcS  OR  LEVELS  '^F  THE  VARIOUS  PAY  $V$TEM$  HAVE  BEEN  CONSIDERED  EQUIVA- 
LENT TO  SPECIFIC  r.ENEPAL  SCHEDULE  GRACE  SOLELY  ON  THE  BASIS  OF  COMPARISON 
OF  SALARY  kMtS,   SprCtFlCALLY/   IN  MOST  INSTANCES/  BY  COMPARING  THE  4TH  STEP 
GS  »ATe^  WITH  COMPARABLE  RATfS  IN  OTHER  PAY  SYSTEMS 


P/      Ei^CLUOES  FaPElCN  MATp^ALS  OVERSEAS. 
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(,^A'>h  ft/ 

31 

'^CTu'^fc*'  1970 

31  ncTQfjEW  19f»9 

T.1!AL  

ILiTAL  

••••  wLf^'Ir^i 

TPTAL 

r 

I 

•>3 

^4 

P 

'V 

3 

M 1  ftrt  «  ft 

I 

-100<0 

U 

1 

-IftOtO 

tc 

1  I 

917 

-  llfl 

-  20fO 

U 

A 

7R« 

c 

•  6 

8«9 

60*0 

^  3 

3 

396 

.n 

-  7*6 

I 

l*^ 

1 

•  5 

3«i 

lb 

56 

60-7 

16 

10 

-  20«0 

1/ 

3 

* 

2» 

l.Z 

2#369 

l#3 

-  6.7 

A/       f»«t  CWA'^fc^        t^vriS  OF  THE  VARIOUS  PAY  SVSTE^'S  HAVE  REFN  CONSIOE^EO  EOUlVA- 
LFNt  TtJ  SPtflFir  f.£-£VAL  SCHEDULE  C^^AnE  SOLELY  m  THE  SASfS  OF  CQMPARTSnN 
Of  SALA-^y  ilATCSi  SPFCIFICALLY^  f*^  /^PST  !NSTANCfcS#  SY  COHPARIi^C  THE  4TM  STEP 
PATfc^  ^IJH  C'^MCAPAftLE  PATgS  IN  UTHER  PAY  SVSTeHS 


0/      fYClU'^FS  r.lo£tos  »'ATPriALS  nvEftSEAS* 
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PPLL-TIMg  WHITE  CrULA^  E.^PtOYMK^T 


31  nCTU«t»  1970 

eMPunv^'EM      3t  nCTO!*E«^  19<S9 

PERCENT  CHANGE 

TO^AL 

••••  wa^<e*i  •••• 

▼UTAl 

•innEN 

nl 

t 

•J 

55 

i 

14.5 

-  i2.5 

m 

3f 

669 

61 

^•1 

-  42,6 

n3 

7.6 

U332 

10« 

7.9 

•    *  w  .  ^ 

^  10  n 

n4 

171 

^•3 

2iI46 

16^ 

7.9 

i  •€ 

o5 

?57 

7.5 

%M  91^7 

J#  f 

264 

6.7 

-  13.6 

-  2.7 

06 

137 

5#7 

2ii^2 

^.7 

<>7 

?97 

2#<» 

343 

3.1 

-  7.t 

.  13«4 

?i42<i 

71 

2i046 

4< 

2.2 

1t«S 

62.2 

l'>*7ti6 

?63 

1.3 

2»<> 

1.4 

-  4.2 

-  i.C 

10 

23 

•  7 

3^2<»3 

2^ 

.e 

.4 

-  1U5 

U 

1  ?2 

•  6 

^2i353 

161 

.5 

-  5.3 

6.9 

12 

14-* 

•  5 

?9#7n 

154 

5.9 

-  7a 

13 

•  1 

?3^b60 

57 

.7 

U2 

n.i 

}^ 

17 

•  ? 

10*933 

21 

.2 

•  2 

-  19.0 

15 

4i^4ft 

7 

•  I 

4i7^l 

.1 

3.S 

^0.0 

t6 

734 

I 

•  1 

aoi 

-  1.4 

0 

17 

?4^ 

279 

.  13.3 

45 

44 

2.3 

10< 

1 

•  9 

4 

* 

0 

T'^TAL  Hy 

14^^75^ 

li75« 

1#2 

l^0#6S6 

l#fi54 

1.2 

-  U3 

-  5.2 

A/ 


TME  CRADtS  OR  tFV£tS  'IF  THg  VAtlOUS  PAY  SYSTEt'S  HAVE  H£H  CONSIOfc^EO  EQUlVA- 
tPMT  TO  S^ECtFtf  CE^KPAL  SCM£OULE  GKAHE  SHtFtV  HN  THE  BASIS  OF  CQMpAUfSnN 
OF  SALARY  RATCSi  SPrCIFlCAttYi   IN  MOST  IN^TANCE^#  8V  COMPARfNC  THF  4TM  $T€P 
C?  PATE<  WITH  CnM«>A*APLF  oaTeS  lU  OTHER  P^Y  SYSTEMS 

El^ClUOfcS  FU»EfC»J  MATpN/^t^  nVERSEAS; 
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f  U*^i  f1V*^& *IT 

31  ncTO^'l'P  1970 

31  nC70ftEP  19^9 

&/ 

TUTAI. 

....  WJ" 

-M  ■ 

LELULHU 

«««« 

r  I 

it 

25.0 

4 

SOf  0 

-  50.0 

ns 

237 

•    2f  9 

*  8.0 

.  9  &  ^ 

3,0  /7 

»  *  •  • 

4#  2^9 

91  .1 

2«* 

2.5 

7#  r 

79,5 

4#  554 

3#74:* 

82*2 

10«8 

7.1 

v?«o 

328 

4,904 

92«0 

9.5 

10.6 

r  / 

1#742 

61.4 

3#  0^4 

63«9 

-  10.7 

AH 

57,^ 

9>f, 

50f6 

J*  •  *• 

49.^ 

rv 

42.9 

2#613 

1#0I7 

41,6 

-  .5 

to 

74? 

3f»,3 

U934 

ft27 

18.3 

U 

2ft.l 

3#483 

63f^ 

Ift.l 

<»#9 

y'd 

10,2 

3#642 

354 

9,7 

12.4 

li 

?34 

7,' 

3#030 

197 

6.5 

18.8 

1^ 

144 

6.1 

2#2'^5 

141 

6,3 

2.1 

1J> 

7'i 

3.5 

2#0Al 

66 

3t2 

U.2 

ie> 

15 

2.^ 

6^6 

12 

It^ 

25,0 

\'f 

? 

U2 

161 

5 

3.1 

-  60.0 

\^ 

1 

'  ?.l 

52 

a? 

4 

4,6 

73 

9 

19.2 

-  20«0 

39.0 

6#276 

2#506 

39,9 

l.S 

ft/ 

2?#714 

47,5 

4S#536 

2U302 

46«8 

6.6 

A/      T^E  C<>Ar6^  OH  tfvrtS  HF  THg  VAufQUS  PAY  SYSTEMS  HAVF.  8E?N  COMSIOEtEf)  fflUIVA^ 

irNT  7U  S^fcCIFK  r.E»jEt>Al  SCHeOUU  GctACE  SQlSlV       T^E  ftAStS  UF  CQHPARtSnN 

Ur  SAlArv  »15TF.S#  SPFCIFICAILV*   tN  MOST  INSTANCES,  8y  CUMpAftINC  THE  4T«  5TEP 

CS  ?ATtS  WITH  CnMrA«»A|iLE  ftATES  tU  OTHFR  PAY  SYSTEMS 

P/      fcVCLUOkS  fUPEtOM  fiATinNAtS  OVERSEAS. 
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TASLc  C 


F'lLL-TIf*E  WHITE  CELLAR  FMPlOYMEMT 
bV  G£MEPAL   SCHEOULfc  A^O  cOUlVALIrMT  GRAOES 


GPAnfc  A/ 

3!  ^CTUAEP  1970 

31  nCTQBER  1969 

PERCENT  CHANCE 

?UIAL  

 rrrm — 

TOTAL 

WOMEN 

01 

7 

1 

1^»3 

5 

? 

40.0 

40.0 

-  50.0 

02 

1  0 

7 

38,9 

24 

9 

37.5 

•  25.0 

-  22.2 

03 

56 

44,4 

126 

64 

50.8 

-  12.5 

04 

469 

73.5 

724 

516 

71.3 

-  11.9 

-  9.1 

05 

1 J  09*1 

64.5 

1#865 

1#144 

61.3 

-  8.9 

-  4.2 

06 

AIT 

547 

66,0 

605 

523 

64.0 

1.5 

4.6 

07 

2j695 

1j059 

39.3 

2j93l 

1j141 

38.9 

•  8.1 

-  7.2 

n8 

42? 

81 

19.2 

70 

17.0 

8.5 

15.7 

C9 

3#814 

1j063 

27.9 

4#003 

lj09fl 

27.4 

-  4.7 

-  3.2 

10 

536 

79 

14.7 

556 

93 

16.7 

-  3.6 

-  15.1 

11 

3j129 

723 

23.1 

3  J  234 

70*^ 

21.9 

-  3.2 

2.1 

12 

2#35« 

366 

15.5 

2j22l 

34R 

14.0 

1.6 

5.2 

13 

1j672 

198 

11.8 

l#730 

195 

11.3 

-  3.4 

1.5 

14 

1j051 

86 

3.2 

1j023 

85 

8.3 

•  2.9 

U2 

15 

317 

11 

3.5 

308 

11 

3,6 

2.9 

16 

194 

3 

1.5 

215 

6 

2.» 

.  9.8 

-  50.0 

17 

65 

3 

4.6 

62 

5 

aa  . 

4.8 

-  40.0 

18 

11 

•  27.3 

ABPVP  18 

4 

4 

I'NGRAOFO 

1 

1 

T^TAL 

B/ 

19J573 

5jB4fl 

29.9 

20j337 

6#018 

29,6 

-  3.8 

-  2.8 

A/ 


P./ 


w   w..-,^w.^  K^rk  bt^vrk.^  :jr    inc   vAKlUUd  KAT  ^Y^TfcnS  HAVfc  BtEN  CuNSIOERED  EOUIVA. 
LENT  TO  SPECIFIC  GENERAL  SCHEDULE  GRADE  SOLELY  ON  THE  BASIS  QP  COMPARISON 
or  SALARY  RATES*   SPECIFICALLY*   IN  MOST  INSTANCES*   BY  COMPARING  THE  4TH  STpP 
G5  RATES  WITH  CHMPA^ARLF  RATeS  IN  OTHFR  PAY  SYSTEMS 


EXCfUOES  PQPEIGH  f^ATIONALS  OVERSEAS. 
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h'5Ll-''l't   ^^UTE  C-'LL/'.f-*  rrr^L'^Y  J 


G»Anfc 

31   'iCT(i'»E»'  1970 

31  nCTa«6R  1969 

PERCPNT 

CHANCE 

A/ 

TUTAL 

 ^(JMf 

»^ —  WOvfiN  — • 

TOTAL 

"« 

r-l 

d 

-100. 0 

75.0 

10 

50.0 

-  60.0 

-  40.0 

r3 

S4.4 

395 

331 

83. « 

-  7.6 

-  6.9 

n« 

3*534 

3*141 

8fi.9 

-  10. 0 

-  10. I 

Ob 

3M34 

63.4 

4*910 

3*00? 

61.1 

.7 

4.4 

n6 

97S 

1>7.4 

l*3?9 

721 

54.3 

14.7 

71.4 

^^7 

/I*  io» 

3 '  .  J 

2^1 

-  1.8 

Od 

10? 

10.;? 

U025 

lo-^ 

10. 0 

-  2.7 

n*7<t7 

1*^.7 

T2*373 

?*30^ 

17.9 

-  8.7 

.7 

53 

f».4 

6«9 

6? 

A»0 

-  6.9 

-  14.5 

11 

!*43** 

0.9 

14*632 

.  1*324 

9.0 

•    1. 1 

8.6 

1^ 

*94 

5.4 

10*5?4 

562 

5.3 

4.7 

5.7 

13<» 

5*945 

17» 

3.0 

1.2 

5.6 

}'* 

36 

7.3 

2*415 

43 

l.B 

2*3 

30.2 

3 

.3 

978 

S 

.5 

.9 

-  40.0 

It 

U7 

1 

.9 

173 

-  4.9 

44 

1 

?.3 

48 

1 

7.1 

.  8.3 

1» 

6 

-  25.0 

5 

140.0 

64/491 

l4,n2S 

21.7 

65*314 

13*94  "5 

21.4 

.  1.3 

.6 

A/       T«E  G?Ar-kS         LFVriS         TM^  VARlO^.'S  PAY  SYSTEMS  HAVF  BEFN  CPNSf^EREn  EQUIVA- 

ir^T  TO  spgririr  ^E^.•E»AL  scheoule  goaoe  solely  on  t^*e  basis  op  cqmparispn 

or  CM.A'^Y  RATFS*   SPfC  I F I CAL  L  V*  rlPST  TNSTANCLS*   BV  CaMPARlr40  THF  4tH  STEP 

GS  f<ATF^  viTM  C''MPA'>AnLE  RATES   IN  OTHER  PAY  SYSTEHS 


0/       eXCtJ'^'ES  PHPfeTG-:  ^'ATl'iNALS  nvERSEAS. 
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TABlfc  0 


dY  GE^EPAL  SC^^EPULE  AK^O  EOUlVALtMT  GkAQFS 
TRADE  MARK  WoRLr^WloE 


u**ftnr  A/ 

FMPLHYMt^JT 
f  U  I  A  L 

31  ^CTOf^EP  1970 

EMPLOYf-EM 

TOTAL 

"31  nCTORER  1969 

PERCENT  rWANRP 

MUMiiPft 

Mi  IM  a  C  D 

N  — 

% 

TOTAL 

WHMEN 

01 

03 

04 

• 

CD 

2^ 

5 

21.7 

30 

c 

16,  7 

-  ?3.3 

Cb 

7 

r 

-  57,1 

-lOO.O 

0  7 

12R 

19 

14.8 

136 

25 

18,4 

5 1 9 

f-8 

1 

1 

100,0 

* 

o9 

15*1 

16 

10,1 

149 

27 

18.1 

6.0 

-  40,7 

10 

2 

1 

bO,n 

I 

100,0 

* 

11 

187 

32 

17,1 

170 

19 

lU? 

10*0 

68,4 

12 

187 

l/s 

8,6 

192 

16 

9.3 

-  2,6 

13 

32*^ 

IP 

^•6 

339 

l'^ 

5.6 

-  4,7 

-  5,3 

1^ 

40^ 

416 

I? 

2,9 

•  1.9 

-  16.7 

)i 

?97 

4 

U3 

263 

7 

•  e 

12.9 

100. 0 

16 

36 

\ 

2.6 

-  8.3 

•100. 0 

17 

n 

1 

9,1 

19 

•  42.1 

* 

18 

3 

'^B-'^VF  18 

I 

700.0 

TJ^TAL  R/ 

1j772 

123 

6,9 

lf762 

12« 

7.3 

.6 

-  3.9 

E^ClU'^ES  coP^iGr  M^jir:,v,/.L,;  ^vrRSEAS' 
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TAQLL  U 


Fl'LL.-TlhE  WMITe  C^LLAP  EMPL^Y^^tNT 
av  CtNEPAL  SCi^EOULE  A^  D  EOJIVALFNT  GRAQFS 


11  nrniPJ^P  io7n 

FMPI nv^eNT 

11    DCTOfiEO  1Q#^_ 

PFRCFMT 

r.HANr.F 

GPArt  A/ 

TUTAI.  i 



THTAL 

^1  wnrP 

1  

TOTAL 

WPMFN 

MUMbFR 

*/ 

% 

Ol 

1  A 

21 

1  B 

0 

50.0 

-  22.2 

-  66.7 

1  4  1 

}  H  I 

2<» 

17t0 

3P 

2f^.9 

-  ?2.5 

-  36.8 

n1 

^  *«  0 

103 

356 

13^ 

36.5 

-  2^.4 

-  16.9 

r<» 

700 

37. S 

66X 

37. P 

-  19.2 

-  20.0 

n  S 

1^107 

176 

31.7 

If  ^^7 

^^7 

30. 5 

-  19.1 

-  15.9 

06 

f  BP 

196 

2B.'» 

19*; 

27.3 

-■  3.6 

.5 

a7 

3/2'»7 

717 

22.1 

-   1  '  .  0 

«   1 4  S 

00 

U7 

13»2 

977 

10^ 

lOtfi 

-  9.3 

10.4 

o9 

^JSl 

l^.n 

99<» 

15.0 

-  15.4 

-  4.3 

10 

<».7 

3<»3 

K 

?J.9 

207.6 

400.0 

11 

«5 

^.0 

7^i>71 

67? 

P. 9 

-  1.7 

.6 

\d 

<».7 

32^ 

<»»5 

•  5 

5.8 

13 

?n 

^.1 

194 

7.9 

2.4 

9.8 

16^ 

6^ 

1»4 

l<»7 

1.5 

.4 

-  6.3 

15 

?>7<»7 

5.7 

2>6^2 

27 

1.0 

22.2 

lb 

<* 

.5 

-  8.6 

17 

1 

.3 

373 

7 

.5 

-  4.6 

-  50.0 

IH 

b7 

lib 

-  51.7 

ABrvP  IH 

?27 

1 

16 

« 

>»;{CKADrC 

T^^TM  B/ 

9.? 

44»|2^1 

<»^16^ 

9.5 

-  2.9 

-  5.3 

A/       T^iF  G'JAMb*;  '^K  LFVn^  HF  THE  VArIG'  S  PAY  SYSTEMS  HAVF   BEEN  CONSl^^E^En  EQHIVA- 
LPNT  TO  SPCCinC  r.e*:ERAL  SCHEOUIE  GttAPF  SnL»  LY  PN  THe  BASIS  QP  COMPARISON 
or  SALAPY  RATFS^   SPFC  IFTCALLV>         hPST  INSTANCES,   BY  CU^^PARlNiG  THF  4TH  STEP 
GS  I^ATES  ylJH  C^MPAPADLF  PATtS   Tfl  OTHER  PAY  SYSTEMS 

n/       tVCLUOtS  PtJPETG^'  ^'ATI^NALS  HVERSEAS. 
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LTBPAPY  A'-n  APCHlVtS 


FULL-TIME  WHiTf  CPLLAR  EMPLnVMEM 
tfV  HEMERAl   SCHEnULE  A\D  E^UIVALFNT  GRADFS 

v^nRLrwioE 


C^Ant  A/ 

FMPLtWME»:T 

tfiTAL 

31  "CTCmpp  1970 

Fh^L^Y^'E^.'T 

31  ncTQREP  1969 

PE'^CFNT  CH/^NCfe 

THTO  

Nir'BEK 

IN 

% 

THTAL 

WOMEN 

01 

n 

3 

23  •  1 

1  5 

-x 

16.7 

-  27. B 

02 

^  s 

64 

4f» 

71.9 

-  7.8 

-  23.9 

03 

^3^ 

7n  1 

536 

37? 

69,4 

-  18.8 

-  18.0 

0^ 

661 

n  10 

70t  ^ 

9?5 

63*9 

69.1 

-  6.9 

-  4.5 

o;> 

l>l7o 

ft  1  rt 

69  ,  9 

fl3P 

65.? 

-  9.0 

-  2.4 

06 

673 

^  fr 

'Of  1 

431 

6P.5 

6f  0 

9.5 

o7 

liCll 

^6R 

66,  1 

1>  036 

OO  r» 

64 . 5 

•  2*4 

OH 

?U5 

131 

63.9 

178 

12? 

6P.5 

15.2 

7.4 

OS 

1>30'> 

052 

72.7 

U324 

976 

71.7 

-  1.1 

-  2.5 

10 

16P 

132 

7P.6 

153 

12^ 

80.4 

9.8 

7.3 

U 

1>190 

752 

6?.  7 

1>090 

731 

67.1 

10.0 

2.9 

12 

^51 

52.9 

571 

304 

53.2 

16.1 

15.5 

13 

39*5 

156 

39.5 

343 

14? 

41  .4 

15.2 

9.9 

1^ 

19S 

^9 

25.1 

1«0 

5' 

2P.9 

8.3 

-  5.3 

1!> 

91 

10 

in.o 

78 

0 

11.5 

16.7 

U.l 

16 

18 

1 

5.6 

-100,0 

17 

Ik 

3 

I?. 5 

4 

100.0 

18 

1 

33.3 

5 

1 

2'^.0 

•  40.0 

ABfwr  lb 

4 

50.0 

ufiGiiAnFC 

11 

7ft. 6 

13 

n 

84.6 

7.7 

Tf'TAL  8/ 

«>496 

5>457 

64.2 

8>455 

Si469 

64.7 

•  5 

.2 

A/ 


TME  GRADES  riR  LRVFLS  PF  TH£  VARIOUS  PAY  SYSTE.'^'S  HAVF  HeeN  CQ^KTHFRcn  CQilf\/A 

%  .'x^^r,4TrjA„^^^sj:is%^s  s^fK'^jrs$i5'E.r ''''''''''  '''' 

f^/       EXCIUOES  FOREIGN  MATIHNalS  OVERSEAS. 
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Fl'Ll-TIVL  WHITL  CrLLA»  P.^PLOY-fef'T 


O^Af't 

31   '^CT'j-er  1970 

35   ncTpuER  19A9 

PEPC^NT 

chance 

A/ 

-"'t:)!AL 

 ..ijMb 

TJTAL 

  WUrfc- 

N  • 

Tf}TAL 

w^MF^' 

1 II 1**  a  c  u 

? 

♦ 

r2 

Q 

o 

•  V  ' '  •  ' 

1 1 

1  r 

Or  *  0 

-  18.2 

*  10.0 

^3 

f  I  •  0 

2?5 

I  f  H 

f  ' .  J 

-  1.8 

-  9.8 

975 

'  w  * 

8?  •  3 

l#  224 

•  .  ^ 

-  20.3 

-       .  0 

/>5 

li  f>6** 

1  J  ?^7 

BO  t  B 

1  i  4  36 

8 1 . 1 

•  1 1,  d 

11  a 

06 

0  7  «  I 

u  ^ 

o  30 

7  1  ? 

8*5 «  2 

-  3.7 

•      ^  .  0 

o7 

67,7 

li  650 

1/04^ 

63.2 

-  11.9 

-  3.8 

\n 

46. « 

2?1> 

106 

^7.1 

5.3 

4.7 

li3V^ 

li^48 

7n 

46.1 

.  9.8 

-  5.0 

10 

6^^ 

4^.7 

112 

24 

21.4 

•  46.4 

16.7 

n 

46? 

27.6 

lib43 

43^^ 

27.9 

8.6 

7.7 

12 

Ii7i5 

?00 

17.^ 

li>66 

28? 

18. n 

10.8 

6.4 

13 

Ii7b0 

?39 

13.4 

li653 

227 

13.7 

8.2 

5.3 

\^ 

8n 

7.1 

li04B 

74 

7.1' 

7.6 

6.1 

\b 

728 

24 

3.3 

690 

25 

3.6 

5.5 

-  4.0 

16 

I3r^ 

) 

152 

-  14.5 

* 

)7 

:>» 

2 

3.4 

58 

? 

3.4 

IB 

21 

-  42.9 

ABf;vF  10 

iiNr.KAuru 

T"TAL 

I3i997 

41.6 

6i'^0« 

44.0 

-  2.3 

-  7.6 

A/       T'^E  GPAPbS  OK  tEVFtS  OF  THE  VARIOUS  PAY  SYSTEMS  HAVE  REFN  CHNSIDEPEO  EQUIVA.. 
LFNT  TO  SPECIFIC  ngMERAL  SCHEDULE  G*^ACE  SHLFLY        THE  BASIS  UF  COMpARlSHN 
OF  SALAf^Y  KATFSi   S PFC I F !C ALL Yi   tN  MOST  TNSTANCESi   8Y  COMPARING  THF  4TH  STEP 
GS  »ATE<  WITH  C^MPAPABLF  RATrS  TN  O^HEft  PAY  SYSTEMS 


P/      ?XCLUOES  POREIGM  MATjr.NALS  HVCrSEAS. 
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C'Anf:  A/ 

TllTAl 

31  rCT{jaf:R  1970 

31  orT 

PPPCFMT  THAMOC 

TOTAL 

TOTAt 

WHMCN 

n 

3 

I00«o 

c 

7 

100,0 

?0.0 

50,0 

02 

1 

1 

1  00,  0 

I 

1 

100,0 

^3 

7 

1 

1 

bo ,  n 

t) 

f  u  , 

-  75.0 

.  83,3 

04 

27'? 

3^ 

l*»*2 

766 

£  W  W 

£  * 

10 

3.4 

34,5 

Ob 

21J'> 

26 

lUo 

230 

2P 

12,2 

2.6 

-  7,1 

Ob 

33^ 

IP 

.'5,4 

331 

5.4 

1.2 

07 

1/17« 

94 

7.0 

1^  336 

0  ^ 

6,0 

-  11.8 

I.I 

C« 

?01 

4 

1.3 

298 

7 

2.3 

l.O 

-  42,9 

09 

^i36A 

83 

1.5 

6^002 

97 

1.6 

-  10.3 

-  14.4 

10 

49'> 

1.2 

7 

1.2 

-  11. 1 

-  U.3 

11 

62 

1.? 

5/703 

7^^ 

1.2 

-  9,2 

-  1U4 

12 

3/348 

3W57 

14 

-  10.9 

li 

lioas 

? 

.2 

l#0A9 

1 

.1 

1.5 

100,0 

14 

240 

2 

.B 

245 

7 

.8 

1.6 

13 

71 

61 

1&.4 

16 

7 

6 

16.7 

17 

3 

♦ 

Id 

7 

2 

1 

1 

T"TaL  b/ 

lPil63 

355 

1.0 

19/879 

375 

1.9 

-  8,6 

-  5,3 

OF  SALARY  RATES,  SPFCIFICALLV,  iS  HOST  INSTANCES,  BV  cSSSIriSc  5Sf  ^?i^?rP 
OS  PATES  KITH  COMPARABLE  RATgS  IN  OTHER  PAY  SVSTEHS  ^^"^  "EP 

«/      EXCLUDES  FOPEICM  NATIINALS  OVFrSEAS'. 
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FULL-TIME  WHITE  CCLLAR  EHPLnVME^T 
TABLE  U  tJV  GENERAL  SCHEnuLE  AND  EQUIVALENT  CRAQFS 


TMrL  nVKL^'T 

31  nCTIJPEP  1970 

EHPLOrJ'E'^T 

31  nCTORER  1969 

PERCENT 

CHANGE 

GRAPE 

A/ 

TUTAL  

 VUT't 

»JfAL  

TOTAL 

NUMBER 

% 

WOMEN 

«  L 

2Q 

2*' 

lOOtO 

20 

2'^ 

lOC.O 

45  •  0 

45.0 

02 

65 

89.0 

27 

23 

85.2 

170. 4 

18^.6 

f\% 

\  f  J 

71.1 

429 

30^ 

69.9 

33.8 

36.0 

a4 

I  ^463 

W074 

73.4 

2«0^4 

UA03 

79,0 

-  33.0 

0^ 

3*  172 

2>610 

8?, 3 

4^132 

3,294 

79,7 

-  23,2 

»  20,6 

f>6 

2*53? 

l>77'< 

70.? 

2*4^7 

1#565 

6?, 9 

1*8 

13,6 

07 

4^42? 

W005 

22.7 

3«692 

1#26? 

34,2 

19.8 

»  20.4 

08 

l>«»7n 

443 

2B,2 

1*691 

561 

33.2 

-  7.2 

-  21.0 

09 

W«3l 

2R.2 

6#576 

W695 

25.8 

-  1*4 

8,0 

10 

57? 

171 

29.9 

1)78 

160 

27.7 

-  NO 

6,9 

1  I 

3>5y7 

485 

13.5 

3«413 

38"* 

11.2 

5.4 

?6.6 

1? 

1?.8 

l«866 

170 

9.1 

12.1 

57.6 

13 

126 

9.0 

1>246 

106 

Rt5 

1.5 

18.9 

8« 

10.  I 

755 

93 

l?t3 

16.7 

-  4.3 

370 

26 

7.0 

307 

15 

4.9 

20*5 

73,3 

)21 

7 

5.7 

P6 

? 

?.3 

43.0 

250.0 

:  7 

I 

4.0 

22 

\ 

4.5 

I3f6 

5 

m  ^0.0 

Aafwr  lb 

2 

100. 0 

Tf"TAL 

8/ 

10>41A 

35.6 

?9>338 

IU253 

3^,4 

.3 

-  7.4 

ft/       T^C  GPArtS  n«  LFVELS        THE  VARIOUS  PAY  SYSTEM'S  HAVE  BEEN  CHNSIOEREO  EQHIVA- 
LtNT  Jh  SPiriFir  GE:jEPAL  schedule  GRArt  SPLFLY  ON  THE  BASIS  OF  COMPARISON 
OF  SALAr>Y  HAT£S>  SPpCIFICALLY>   IN  HPST  INSTANCE*;,   BY  CQMPARtnG  THE  4T^;  STEP 
GS  »AT£S  VITM  C^MPA^APLE  'lATES   IN  OTHER  PAY  SYSTEMS 


p/      EyClU'^ES  PORblGr'  ^•ATI^'NALS  OVERSEAS. 
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TABLE  0 
INVESTlfiATlPN 


FULL-TIME  WHITE  CHLLAR  frtPLOYMENT 
BV  r.ENEPAL  SCHEDULE  A^O  ECUlVALtNT  GRADES 
WoRLCWIOF 


GRADE  A/ 

FMnLnVKEMT 

TOTAL 

31  ncTO»*ER  1970 

EMPLOY*^ENT 

nmr — 

31  OCTOBER  1969 

PERCENT  CHANCE 

% 

< 

HUM 
NUMBER 

THTAL 

WOMEN 

I 

02 

t 

« 

03 

7 

1  n 

30,0 

-  30.0 

-100,0 

04 

194 

69 

35,6 

109 

39 

35tS 

77,0 

76.9 

Ob 

1/436 

202 

14,1 

1  •  07a 

14* 

13,7 

33.2 

36,5 

00 

499 

TP 

I5t6 

461 

tn 

I4.S 

6.2 

14,7 

07 

6/46^ 

4^5 

6,9 

5/670 

' 

I4f  I 

36a 

08 

93fJ 

4 

#4 

1/655 

4 

f  2 

-  43.5 

09 

6#fi7P 

19? 

2,ft 

7/028 

210 

2tO 

-  2.1 

-  8,6 

10 

l#79l 

3 

•  2 

1/630 

•  2 

9t') 

U 

6/444 

160 

6/130 

16^ 

?.7 

5.1 

-  1,8 

l^ 

5/547 

65 

lt2 

5/191 

33 

t6 

6.9 

96,0 

13 

6/106 

7 

•  1 

5/906 

4 

•  I 

3.4 

75,0 

14 

1/635 

1 

•  1 

1/719 

? 

•  I 

6.7 

-  50t0 

15 

59'5 

564 

5.5 

16 

104 

22.4 

17 

to* 

64 

6.3 

Id 

19 

-  5,3 

ABnvF  la 

6 

33.3 

injCRACFU 

T^TAL  8/ 

38/935 

l/?26 

3.1 

^7/325 

1/004 

2t7 

4.3 

22.1 

n/      EXCLUDES  POReiCM  maTI^naLS  OVERSEAS. 
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^1   nCTUJ»fcP  1970 

G^Af^E  A/ 

TUTAL 



TUTAL 

wfP'EN  

TPTAl 

r  I 

I 

4*^0. 0 

n< 

1 

7 

c  U 

>o,o 

♦ '  #  * 

23.2 

*•  4o  •  4 

OP 

3  A 

IS.  ? 

*♦  f  Ij 

77 

16.1 

-  53.1 

06 

It  7 

3  *  f 

i« 

5,3 

15.4 

07 

2ib?2 

^47 

13. e 

-  8.6 

-  6,3 

.9 

402 

4 

•  13*4 

-  25,0 

1.7 

V*206 

1.7 

-  2.5 

-  2,5 

10 

<,<jO 

9 

0 

?.l 

13.t> 

M 

3^ 

.7 

5i6C3 

3*> 

.7 

.  3.0 

-  5.1 

\2 

.4 

2i2^4 

Q 

.4 

-  1.4 

11. 1 

!J 

707 

<• 

.6 

H 

.4 

•  7.7 

33.3 

1^ 

»  1.6 

\t> 

37 

17 

)t 

I 

I 

17 

1« 

'•20 

?2>393 

A91 

-i.l 

-  4,5 

-  10,? 

A/      T'«B  ';'^A(»fc<;  r^k  iryf^l^  "'F  the  VAKIOI  S  PAV  SVSTt^'S  HAVF   AEIM  CnNSlf»t»^fen  ro*)ivA- 

tF«>tT  Tu  SPcf.IPK  fE**6RAL  SCHFOULE  0«>Ar£  SHLFLV  PtJ  TH£  flAStS  0^  CqmPARISPM 

OF  <;ALAPY  KATCS*   f;»»PC!f  ICALLY*   TN  MHST  t:^STANCtS/  BV  CUMPAktr^C  THP  <iTH  STFP 

OS  TATE^  t'JTH  C'^MPA^AftLF  ^ATf  $  IN  nTHfK  PAY  S^STF.^S 


r/       l-XCLUrES  P.JRfe»Cf  ''ATPNALS  OVERSEAS* 
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r       31  "CTC^fcJi  197c 

Tirrrr — 

r       31  ncTunER  1969 

'f' ■ 

TOTAL 

wnMPN 

91 

i^3 

6^ 

-  n*7 

-  18,2 

o2 

•?&1 

61 

739 

45« 

6l*f» 

- 

-  23,7 

f>3 

^#  *^3r 

wr  •  ' 

7*892 

*>*  151 

t?.3 

6,8 

-  12,1 

'^<^ 

ftA«3 

13*92<* 

^*16^ 

65, n 

-  6,9 

-  8,0 

11#'>V1 

1 2*  9'«<> 

7j30> 

5^«<» 

-  7.4 

-  8,1 

f»6 

/« ^  r  1 6 

3**iB6 

1*  J!2^ 

31.0 

2.1 

rV 

30,3 

V*2?6 

?*58l 

3««f^ 

-     0.  o 

r.B 

l#^3^ 

197 

12.0 

1*3^2 

19^ 

H*6 

22*6 

uo 

n9 

3<**^ 
*  ■ 

10*7f»l 

1*67^ 

3<».2 

«  2*5 

•  1.9 

10 

5^ 

9.3 

66t» 

6' 

^'•^ 

-  10,0 

-  12.7 

n 

1*779 

7*311 

1*<»3^ 

19,6 

•  5.B 

-  10.6 

12 

?5? 

^•7 

4*2^6 

' ?6« 

9,1 

-  3.7 

-  «•! 

1^ 

2*2^3 

76 

3.<» 

-  3.6 

•  15.0 

7->7 

-  1.5 

7.1 

IS 

1 

229 

1 

-  9,2 

16 

21 

21 

17 

5 

1^0,0 

ABt-vr  lb 

1 

I 

30*157 

76*175 

3?* 787 

<»3.0 

-  5,3 

-  ft.o 

UF  SALARY  RATtS*  5PrCIF  ICALL  Y*  ^lOST  iNSTAhCt^,  BV  COMPARTNn  THr4?M  ^Tra 
G5  KATfc^  WITH  CnnPAJ>Ar.Lr  PATfS  TN  OTHfK  PAY  SYSTEMS  ^'^^  ^^'^  ^Tfrp 

f^/       EXClOPtS  rOC£icf.  MATrUiALS  nvFRSkAS 
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F»at-TIfiE  WHITE  C^-llA^^  CMPLnyi'E?tT 


C^AMl: 

11  nrTi^FP  iQ7n 

A/ 

TOTAI 

TOTAL 

TOTAL 

numiek 

t 

r  I 

1 

100,0 

1 

4 

1 

100,0 

vc 

3 

15.0 

42 

23.8 

•   ^fc  t 

n3 

389 

^3.4 

a87 

47^ 

51.6 

-  17-9 

W20 

73.3 

2#470 

1#«4^ 

76.0 

J  t  ^ 

6.8 

rb 

U«>3^ 

2#7^2 

1#961 

71.3 

J  ^  .  f 

1 « 1 
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TABLE  I 


OTHER  AGENCIES 


FULL-TIME  WHITE-COLLAR  EMPLOYMENT 
BY  SELECTED  AGENCIES 
WORLDWIDE 


AGENCY 


EMPLOYMENT  31  OCTOBER  1970 
   WOMEN  -  - 


TOTAL 


NUMBER 


EMPLOYMENT  31  OCTOBER  1969 
  WOMEN 


TOTAL 


NUMBER 


PERCENT  CHANGE 


TOTAL  WOMEN 


ADMINISTRATIVE  CONFERENCE  OF  THE  U.S 
ADVrS  COM  ALL  VOL  ARM  FORCE 
ADVISORY  GROUP  OF  PRES.  VOTE  P  R 
AMERICAN  REVOLUTION  BICENTENNIAL 

APPALACHIAN  REGIONAL  COMM 
CABT  COMT  ON  OP  SPAN  SPK 
CAB  TASK  FORCE  ON  OIL  IMPORT 
COASTAL  PLAINS  REGIONAL  COMM 

COMMISSION  OF  FINE  ARTS 
COMM  FINAN  STRUCT  AND  REG 
COMMISSION  ON  CAMPUS  UNREST 
COMM  ON  GOVERNMENT  PROCUREMENT 

COMM  ON  INTERNATIONAL  TRADE 
COMM  ON  POPULATION  GROWTH 
COMM  ON  REF  FED  CRIMINAL  LAWS 
NATIONAL  COMM  ON  VIOLENCE 

COUNCIL  ON  ENVIRONMENTAL  QUALITY 
DELAWARE  RIVER  BASIN  COMM 
DOMESTIC  COUNCIL 
FED  COAL  MINE  SAFETY  BD  OF  RE 

FED  FIELD  COM  DIV  PLAN  ALASKA 
FEDERAL  RADIATION  COUNCIL 
FOUR  CORNERS  REGIONAL  COMM 
INDIAN  CLAIMS  COMMISSION 

INTER-AG  COMM  MEX-AMER  AFFAIRS 
COMM  ON  INCOME  MAINT  PROGRAMS 
NATIONAL  AERO  &  SPACE  COUNCIL 
COUNCIL  MARINE  RES  AND  ENGR  DEV 

NEW  ENGLAND  REGIONAL  COMM 

NAT  COMM  CONSUMER  FINAN 

NAT  COMM  ON  PRODUCT  SAFETY 

NAT  COUNCIL  ON  INDIAN 

NAT  CREDIT  UNION  ADM 

NAT  WATER  COMMISSION 

COMM  ON  OBSENITY-PORNOGRAPHY 

OFFICE  INTERGOVERNMENTAL  RELATIONS 

OFFICE  OF  TELECOM  POLICY 
OFFICE  OF  THE  VICE  PRESIDENT 
OZARKS  REGIONAL  COMMISSION 
COMM  ON  CONSUMER  INTERESTS 

PRES  ADV  COUNCIL  EXEC  ORG 

PRES  COUNCIL  ON  YOUTH  OPPORT 

SUBVERSIVE  ACTIVITIES  CONT  BD 

UPPER  GREAT  LAKES  REG  COMM 

U.S.  MEX  BORDER  DEV-FRIENDSHIP 
WATER  RESOURCES  COUNCIL 
WH  CONF  ON  CHILD  YOUTH 
WH  CONF  FOOD  NUTR  &  HEALTH 
CABINET  COMM  ON  EDUCATION 


TOTAL  b/ 


5 

TERMINATED 
3 

15 

2 

MARCH  1970 
1 
7 

40.0 

33.3 
46.7 

10 
25 

TERMINATED 
7 

4 
11 

FEBRUARY  1970 
3 

40.0 
44.0 

42.9 

4 
5 

14 
44 

2 
2 
5 
23 

50.0 
40.0 
35.7 
52.3 

11 
8 
6 

TERMINATED 

5 
5 
4 

FEBRUARY  1970 

45.5 
62.5 
66.7 

41  24 
2  1 
24  9 
TERMINATED  JUNE  1970 

58.5 
50.0 
37.5 

9 
4 
5 
38 

6 
2 
2 
15 

66.7 
50.0 
40.0 
39.5 

TERMINATED  MARCH  1970 
TERMINATED  FEBRUARY  1970 
16  9 
18  9 

7  4 
13  6 
TERMINATED  SEPTEMBER  1970 
5  2 

421  78 

35  13 
TERMINATED  SEPTEMBER  1970 


43 
23 
7 
2J 

20 
1 

14 

2 


21 
17 
3 

14 

8 
0 
5 
1 


TERMINATED  JANUARY  1970 
29  9 
38  26 
TERMINATED  JANUARY  1970 
_5  I 


56.3 
50.0 

57.1 
46.2 

40.0 

18.5 
37.1 

0.0 

48.8 
73.9 
42.9 
60.9 

40.0 
0.0 
35.7 
50.0 


31.0 
68.4 

40>0 


7  3  42.9 

14  9  64.3 

ESTABLISHED  AUGUST  1970 

6  4  66 

9                4  44. 

ESTABLISHED  DECEMBER  1969 

9                4  44. 

6                2  33. 

6  3  50 
ESTABLISHED  APRIL  1970 
ESTABLISHED  JULY  1970 
ESTABLISHED  NOVEMBER  1969 

ESTABLISHED  APRIL  1970 
ESTABLISHED  MARCH  1970 

8  6  75.0 

7  5  71.4 

ESTABLISHED  JANUARY  1970 

2  1  50.0 
ESTABLISHED  JULY  1970 

3  2  66.7 


10 
4 
7 

29 

21 
21 
22 
18 


6 
2 
2 
11 

11 
15 
10 
11 


60.0 
50.0 
28.6 
37.9 

52.4 
71.4 
45.5 
61.1 

50.0 

48.3 


ESTABLISHED  MAY  1968 

29  14 
ESTABLISHED  MARCH  1968 


ESTABLISHED  MARCH  1970 
20  9  45.0 

11  6  54.5 

ESTABLISHED  DECEMBER  1969 

ESTABLISHED  APRIL  1970 
ESTABLISHED  SEPTEMBER  1970 
5  2  40.0 


20 

24 
4 

14 
3 

11 
27 


13 

11 
1 
6 
1 

5 
9 


65.0 

45.8 
25.0 
42.9 
33.3 

45.5 
33.3 


ESTABLISHED  OCTOBER  1969 

19  16  84.2 

ESTABLISHED  FRBRUARY  lQ7n  ^ 


-  28 
-100 

100. 
150. 

11 

100. 
-100. 
16. 

-  33. 
100. 
100. 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

-  25.0 
-100.0 

100 

0.0 
100.0 
•100 

•  10 
0 

28.6 
31.0 

-100.0 
-100.0 

-  27.3 

0.0 

16.7 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
75.0 
-100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
40.0 
15.0 

16.7 
75.0 
0.0 
33.3 

100.0 
7.4 
100.0 
100.0 


1,004 


360 


35.9 


402 


207 


51.5 


149.8 


a/  Formerly  Cabinet  Committee  on  Schoo'  Desegregation 
b/   Excludes  Foreign  Natlonls  Overseas 
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PAY  RATES  OF  THC  GENERAL  SCHEDULE  (5  U.S.C  5332) 
AS  ADJUSTED  BY  EXECUTIVE  ORDER  11576,  JANUARY  8,  1971 


.  the  r^te 

'  :rT  *C' 

v.'^:  J':ni 

■T,      197:.  V:o 

'*^rcn :  1  in 

r  :v  ; 

'errrc:  27, 

1969.) 

GENERAL  SCHEDULE  -  BASIC  PER  ANNUM  RATES 

GRADE 

1 

1 

4 

i 

1  3 

J  

1 

i 

4 

5 

6 

7 

6 

j  9 

lO 

AMT.  OF 
WITHIN' 

INCREASE 

1 

$4,326 

S4,470 

!    %A  AW 
>4,Ol4 

Mr /So 

1    t.A  OAO 

j  $4,^v3 

>5,046 

s^4,810 


$5,190 

S4,947 

$5,334 

5b,0P4 

!  $5,478 

$5,622 

^S,3S^ 

$  144 

2 

4,897 

'»  ■  • 

5,060 

9,i300 

3,34y 

5,r3V 

C  710 

1  b,3<>: 

I  -  -  ^- 

5,875 

5,545 

6,038 

:\  t  ^ 

6,201 

6,364 

•  ,007 

163 

3 

5,524 

J,s    i  J- 

5,708 

),  It^t 

9,07^ 

6,076 

i   b, /-f'; 

1  

6,260 

b,918 

1  6,444 

6,082 

6,628 

e,/^;6 

6,812 

6,4 

6,996 

t\^'4 

7,180 

184 

1  'T  • 

4 

6,202 

),  0.)  ^ 

6,409 

6 

W,  O  1  o 

o,ozj 

6,C'33 

7  9*17 

6,826 

7,444 

7,023 

7,651 

7,218 

^,858 

7,413 

8,065" 

7,606 

207" 

:^b 

5 

6,938 

7,169 

7,400 

6,96-; 

7,631 

7,2U2 

7,862 

7,/,  20 

8,093 

7,638 

8,324 

7,856 

8,555 

8,074 

8,786 

8,292 

9,"0U 

8,510 

231 

218 

6 

i,m 

7, 29-} 

7,985 

7,b37 

8,243 

7,790 

8,501 

8,023 

8,759 

8,266 

9,017 

8,b09 

9,275 

8,752 

9,533 

6,99b 

9,791 

9,238 

10,049 

9,481 

258 

?A3 

7 

8,582 

8,098 

8,868 

8,368 

8,638 

0  iiA 
y,44U 

8,908 

y,/26 

9,176 

10,012 

9,448 

10,298 

9,718 

10,584 

9,988 

10,870 

10,258 

11,156 

10,528 

286 

270 

8 

9,493 

S,956 

9,809 

9, 2b  b 

1A  IOC 

lU,  lz!> 

9,5b4 

IU,44 1 

9,853 

lA  ^CT 

10,757 

i0,lb2 

11,073 

11,389 

10,750 

11,705 

11,049 

12,021^ 

11,318 

12,337 

11,647 

316 

299 

9 

10,470 

0, 8B 1 

10,819 

1 U , IJ 

1 1,  loo 

!0,b39 

1  l,!>l/ 

10,868 

11,866 

1  1,197 

12,215 

n,b26 

12,564 

1  1,855 

12,913 

1  2, !  84 

13,262 

12,513 

13,611 

!;,842 

349 

329 

10 

11,517 

lC,8t^9 

11,901 

1 1 , ^3 ) 

12,285 

11,59^ 

12,669 

I  l,9bb 

n,053 

12,317 

13,437 

12,679 

13,821 

13,041 

14,205 

13,403 

14,589 

13, 76b 

14,973 

14,127 

384 

362 

11 

12,615 

'  1  QDS 

13,036 

13,457 

12,699 

13,878 

13,090 

14,299 

13,493 

14,720 

13,890 

15,141 

14,287 

15,562 

14,684 

15,983 

15,061 

16,404 

15,478 

421 

197 

12 

15,040 

I^.,i92 

 \ 

15,541 

16,042 

}b,138 

16,543 

17,044 

16,084 

17,545 

16,bb7 

18,046 

17,030 

18,547 

1  7,503 

19,048 

]  7  976 

19,549 

501 

''i73 

13 

17,761  : 

!  *  ,  't  1 

18,353 

i  7,319 

18,945 

17,8';^ 

19,537 

18,437 

20,129 

18,996 

20,721 

19,bbb 

21,313 

20,114 

21,905 

20,673 

22,497 

21,232 

23,089 

21,791 

592 

5b9 

14 

20,815  i 

19,643  1 

21,509 

2(),298 

22,203 

20, 9b  3 

22,897 

21,606 

23,591 

22,263 

24,285 

22,918 

24,979 

23,573 

25,673 

24,228 

26,367 

24,883 

27,061 

25,538 

694 

6b5 

15 

24,251  j 

22,88b  1 

25,059 

;3,646 

25,867 

2^1,4 11 

26,675 

2b,  17/; 

27,483 

2b,937 

28,291 

26,X)0 

29,099 

27,463 

29,907 

28,22b 

30,715 

28,989 

31,523 

29,752 

808 

763 

16 

28,1297 

26,M7  1 

29,067 

27,^*32 

30,005 

.?8,317 

30,943 

29, 202 

31,881 

30,087 

32,819 

30,972 

33,757 

31,857 

34,695 

32,742 

35,633 

33,627 

938 

885 

17 

32,546  1 

30/71^  1 

33,631 

31/738 

34,716 

32,762 

35,801 

33,7HG 

^  4 

36,886* 

^  ^;,810 

1,085 

1,024 

18 

37,624*1 

3b,S0S  ! 

1 

! 
\ 

1 

 L 

n.o  rcit*.  ot  Ujjjc  pay  <or  »^n.ploy<-s  cjt  :f..^..f.  rc:t-    li,  ijrr.itoa  by  scrUon  1  308  of  tjtlo  S  of  the 
liiato'i  /.njt.'i,  Toiv,  or.  nd  lo  .  by  th*  '  "  ^<jy  '  or- p^irabxhtv  Act  of  1970,  to  the  rate  for 

lovvl  Vol  the  Lxo^utjvo  .^cheHw!'  (a.  of  tho  effoc'ivo  'iot.'  of  t'lis  r.alary  adjur^tmont,  COO). 


U.S.  CIVIL  SERVICE  COMMISSION 
MANPOWER  STATISTICS  DIVISION  PUBLICATIONS 
AVAILABLE  AT  THE  GOVERNMENT  PRINTING  OFFICE* 


Federal  Civilian  Employment  by  Geographic  Area 

1967  Pamphlet  No.  SM  68-2  (.SI  50) 

1968  Pamphlet  No.  SM  68-03  (Si'bo) 

1969  Pamphlet  No.  SM  68-04  (SI  50) 

1970  Pamphlet  No.  SM  68-05  (Sliso) 

Pay  Structure  of  the  Federal  Civil  Service 

June  30,  1968      Pamphlet  No.  SM  33-68  ($0  50) 

June  30,  1969      Pamphlet  No.  SM  33-69  ($o'55) 

June  30,  1970      Pamphlet  No.  SM  33-70  {$q'.SS) 

Occupations  of  Federal  White-Collar  Workers 

October  31,  1967      Pamphlet  No.  SM  56-7  25) 

October  31,  1968      Pamphlet  No.  SM  56-08  Jl'so 

October  31,  1969      Pamphlet  No.  SM  56-09  (ll.'so) 

Study  of  Employment  of  Women  in  the  Fedprai 
Government     7771      Z  '. 

  1967      Pamphlet  No.  SM  62-3  ($i  75) 

1968  Pamphlet  No.  SM  62-04  ($2*00 

1969  Pamphlet  No.  SM  62-05  ($l!75) 

Occupations  of  Federal  Blue  Collar  Workers 

October  31,  1966      Pamphlet  No.  SM  59-3  ($0  50) 

October  31,  1968      Pamhplet  No.  SM  59-04  ($0.'50) 

Study  of  Minority  Group  Employment  in  the 
Federal  Government 

November  30,  1969      Pamphlet  No.  SM  70-69B  ($5  50) 

November  30,  1970      Pamphlet  No.  Sm  70-708  \11[qo) 

Grade  Trend  of  Federal  Civilian  Emploympnt 
Under  the  General  Schedule  1964-1968 

Pamphlet  No.  SM  32-68  ($1.00) 

*  For  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washington,  D.C.  20402 


GOVERNMENT  PRINTING  OFFICE.  1971-720-246/322 
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5. (a).    Time  Period  Covered  by  the  Report. 

This  report  constitutes  an  accumulation  of  information 
gathered  from  July  1,  1971,  through  June  30,  1972. 

^•(b).    Goals  and  Objectives  of  the  Project. 

The  overall  objectives  of  the  Exemplary  Program  is  to 
broaden  the  occupational  understandings  of  all  pupils,  help 
them  to  an  awareness  of  their  own  potential,  and  train  and 
place  certain  youth,  particularly  the  actual  and  potential 
dropout,  in  employment.    This  is  done  in  a  total  school  envi- 
ronment reaching  from  the  elementary  school  through  the 
secondary  level  and  reaches  out  to  involve  all  pertinent 
aspects  of  the  community.    This  all-embracing  objective  is 
met  through  a  set  of  specific  sub-objectives. 

1.  Intensive  counseling  as  the  core  of  the  entire  pro- 
gram of  services  in  schools  involved  in  the  program 

2.  The  use  of  an  elementary  vocational  education  re- 
source person  to  extend  the  outreach  aspects  of  the 
program  to  the  elementary  and  junior  high  schools  in- 
volved in  the  project. 

3.  The  use,  dissemination,  and  explanation  of  occupa- 
-  tional  information  materials, 

4.  The  use  of  industrial  environmental  conditions  and 
skill  development  classes  as  work  conditioners  and 
vocational  information  media, 

5.  The  use  of  evaluative  methods  to  determine  job  apti- 
tudes, abilities,  and  interests. 

6.  The  use  of  cooperative  vocational  programs  to  provide 
actual  work  experience. 

7.  The  provision  of  vocational  educational  services  in 
a  school  setting  and  away  from  the  normal  school  envi- 
ronment, if  necessary. 

8.  The  multi-agency  approach  to  the  problems  encountered 
by  alienated  youth  and  youth  who  drop  out  of  educational 
programs . 

9.  Work  with  the  sub-cultures  of  the  community  to  up- 
grade the  image  of  occupational  education. 

10.  Establishment  of  placement  services  to  assist  all 

J  ment^       planning  further  training  or  acquiring  employ- 
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11.  The  recruitment  of  recent  dropouts  from  Model  Cities 
area  back  into  school  and  in  a  training  program. 

12.  The  identification  and  counseling  of  potential  drop- 
outs* 

13.  Utilize  the  facilities  and  personnel  of  the  Occupa- 
tional arid  Educational  Laboratory  School  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Arizona  when  necessary. 

14.  Cooperation  with  manpower  agencies. 

15.  The  formulation  of  an  organizational  structure  that 
will  articulate  the  vocational  program  within  the 
Model  City  area  for  elementary  through  post- secondary 
students. 

16.  Establish  procedures  to  facilitate  employment  of 
participants  in  the  program  when  this  would  be  advan- 
tageous • 

5.(c).    Procedtires  Followed > 

The  procedures  followed  in  the  implementation  of  the 
program  were  as  follows: 

1.  Worked  with  elementary  and  junior  high  school  youth 
through  the  regular  counseling  programs  of  the  schools, 
as  well  as  the  existing  faculty  of  those  schools 
located  in  the  Model  Cities  area.    Promoted  modifi- 
cations deemed  necessary  and  beneficial  to  such  youth 
who.,  at  the  time  of  the  project,  were  in  elementary 
and  secondary  school. 

2.  Worked  intensively  with  crisis  prone  in-and-away-from- 
school  youth  who  are  attending  secondary  school  or 
youth  who  would  ordinarily  be  in  a  typical  secondary 
school  population. 

3.  Assisted  students  in  making  adaptions  through  self- 
commitment  to  the  most  appropriate  occupational  choices 
possible  with  respect  to  their  own  abilities,  aptitudes 
cuid  interests. 

4.  The  project  team  assisted  faculty  in  determining  ways 
in  which  such  youth  were  provided  with  information 
that  would  be  helpful  in  arriving  at  more  realistic 
occupational  choices  consistent  with  their  particular 
abilities,  aptitudes,  and  interests. 

5.  The  project  coordinator,  by  involving  resource  people 
from  the  various  community  agencies  participating  in 
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the  manpower  program,  such  as  employers,  representa- 
tives from  labor  unions  and  the  like,  integrated 
these  representatives  into  the  on-going  program  of 
the  project.    The  program  coordinator  also  set  up 
and  supervised  short-term  conferences  involving  man- 
power resources,  school  administrators,  counseling 
staff,  and  faculty. 

6.  The  director  of  the  project,  utilizing  his  staff, 
achieved  a  more  accurate  understanding  of  the  youth 
included  in  the  project,  to  determine  where  they  fit 
into  the  vocational  scheme  of  this  community. 

7.  Teachers  participated  in  an  organized  inservice 
training  program  conducted  by  resource  people  from 
the  local  community  and  the  University  of  Arizona. 

5. (d) .    Results?  Accomplishments. 

Results  and  accomplishments  of  the  program  are  accurately 
covered  in  the  body  of  the  report,  6.(d). 

5.(e).    Evaluation . 

Evaluation  of  the  project  was  conducted  by  a  team  of  ob- 
servers from  the  Arizona  State  Department  of  Occupational  Educa- 
tion headed  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Gregan.    A  copy  of  the  evaluation  re- 
port IS  included  in  Appendix  A. 

5.(f).    Conclusions  and  Recommendations. 

It  is  the  consensus  of  the  project  staff  members  that  the 
program,  although  wrought  vith  lonforeseen  obstacles,  was  a 
success. 


There  are  areas  that  need  improvement  and  strengthening. 
These  areas  are  mostly  in  the  junior  high  and  high  school  com- 
ponents of  the  program. 

The  community,  teacher  and  student  awareness  and  acceptance 
of  the  Exemplary  Project  was  one  of  the  most  significant  and 
rewarding  factors  experienced  during  the  first  action  year. 

Emphasis  was  placed  in  an  extensive  counseling  guidance 
program,  hands-on  experiences  in  the  elementary  grades,  skill 
development  classes  in  the  high  school,  and  the  provision  for 
these  participating  students  to  take  basic  education  courses 
(English,  Social  Studies,  preparation  for  G.E.D.  tests)  and 
actual  cooperative  work  experience  programs. 

A  Site  Inspection  Team  coordinated  by  the  Center  for  Occupa 
tional  Education  visited  our  program  on  February  21  and  22,  1972 
The  Site  Team  consisted  of  the  following  members:    Dr.  Robert 


Worthington,  Associate  Commissioner,  Bureau  of  Adult,  Voca- 
tional and  Technical  Education,  Washington,  D.  C;  Ms.  Mollie 
Shook,  North  Carolina  State  University;  Mr.  William  Loomis, 
Oregon  Department  of  Education;  Mr.  Archie  Holmes,  Minnesota 
Department  of  Education;  and  Mr.  Richard  Macer,  Ohio  Department 
of  Education.    The  Site  Team  found  the  project  to  be  unique 
in  the  following  ways:     (See  Appendix  B  for  a  report  copy) 

"1.    tlodel  Cities  Coordination. 

2.  Subcultural  emphasis. 

3.  Intensive  work  with  crisis  prone  in-school  and  away- 


6. (a).    Problem  Area. 

The  project  was  concerned  with  in-school  youth  and  youth 
who  were  out-of-school,  unemployed,  and  living  in  the  attend- 
ance areas  of  the  participating  schools.    The  prime  target  was 
the  dropout  and  potential  dropout.    Intensive  work  with  those 
identified  as  potential  dropouts  channeled  them  into  productive 
vocational  areas?  actual  dropouts  were  motivated  to  return  and 
acquire  entry-level  skills.    Those  identified  late  underwent 
an  intensified  program  needed  to  make  them  employable. 

In  order  to  deal  adequately  with  the  in-school  youth, 
it  was  necessary  to  have  a  program  to  serve  the  three  basic 
levels:     the  elementary  (grades  1-6) ;  the  junior  high  school 
(grades  7-8);  and  the  high  school  (grades  9-12).    Key  elements 
at  the  elementary  level  were  provisions  for  an  orientation 
approach  to  careers  and  some  hands-on  experiences  to  increase 
student  awareness  of  occupational  options. 

The  elementary  school  experience  evolved  around  career 
awareness  and  a  development  theme  that  included  the  total  career 
spectrum,    it  included  those  careers  that  do  not  reauire  a  col- 
lege degree,  as  well  as  those  that  do,  and  lead  to  the  professions. 

The  junior  high  level  was  a  continuation  of  career  develop- 
ment with  greater  emphasis  placed  upon  various  occupational 
experiences.    The  World  of  Construction  and  World  of  Manufac- 
turing were  stressed  in  the  industrial  arts  program. 

In  high  school,  emphasis  was  placed  on  the  development  of 
basic  skills,  attitudes,  and  general  knowledge  needed  for  gain- 
ful employment.    Simulated  work  experiences  and  cooperative 
work  experience  were  also  utilized.    The  career  program  was 
developed  in  a  manner  such  that  it  served  as  a  non-blocking 
career  ladder,  permitting  entrance  and  continuance  at  the 
various  levels. 
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The  present  program  in  vocational  awareness,  guidance, 
and  education  and  training  was,  to  a  degree,  modified  and  expanded 
at  all  levels.    A  concentrated  effort  was  directed  toward  devel- 
oping mutual  understanding  in  the  subcultural  areas. 

The  original  objectives  of  the  project  have  been  modified 
to  better  fit  the  needs  of  the  students  involved.     In  some 
cases,  the  objectives  were  either  reworded  or  adjusted  to  fit 
the  need  intended. 

The  summary  section  of  this  report  includes  the  original 
objectives  as  written  in  the  proposal,  followed  by  the  revised 
objectives  and  some  new  objectives.    These  revisions  or  inclu- 
sions are  derived  from  practical  observations  made  by  the  project 
staff  members  who  were  not  included  when  the  proposal  was  writ- 
ten.   Project  staffing  had  not  been  initiated  when  the  proposal 
was  being  formulated. 

6 . (b) .    Goals  and  Objectives  of  the  Project. 

The  focus  of  the  program  is  to  prepare  students  to  enter 
gainfully  into  a  career  of  their  choice  in  which  they  have 
ability  and  interest  and  to  continue  learning  on-the-job,  in 
a  technical  school,  community  college  or  university. 

The  objectives  of  the  project  follow. 

1.  Elementary  students  (grades  Pre-K-6)  will  know  about 
careers  as  outlined  in  the  program.    This  will  be 
measured  by  the  instruments  provided  in  the  program 
and  the  percentage  of  students  accomplishing  the 
program  objectives  will  be  reported  by  level  and 
school. 

2.  Junior  High  students  (grades  7-8)  will  know  charac- 
teristics of  the  vocations  in  at  least  one  career 
cluster  after  participation  in  each  mini  course. 
This  will  be  measured  by  instrioments  provided  in 
the  mini  courses. 

3.  High  School  students  (grades  9-12)  will  become  more 
aware  of  the  career  applicability  of  the  skills  they 
learn  in  the  regular  curriculum  (English,  Mathematics, 
Science,  Social  Studies)  as  measured  by  teacher  made 
instruments. 

4.  High  School  students  (grades  11-12)  will  develop  the 
skills  needed  to  have  a  salable  entry  level  skill 
through  learning  in  school  and  experience  on  the  job. 
This  will  be  measured  by  employee  observations  as 
reported  to  the  counselor  upon  completion  of  the  11th 
and  12th  grades. 
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5.    Dropouts  will  learn  skills  needed  to  have  a  salable 
entry  level  skill  after  participation  in  the  program. 
This  will  be  measured  by  the  nvunber  of  dropouts  who 
participate  in  the  program,  how  long  they  participate, 
a  report  by  their  counselor  on  skill  development, 
followed  by  reports  from  employers. 

^'(^)'     Description  of  the  General  Project  Design  and  Pr-^, 
cedures  Followed.   

This  project  is  based  on  ideas  from  several  other  career 
programs.     But,  this  project  is  unique  because:     (1)     it  is 
a  career  oriented  sequence  for  grades  K-12,  and  (2)     it  is 
used  only  for  students  in  the  Model  Cities  area. 

The  ERIC  source,  as  well  as  another  bibliography  com- 
piled by  them  (Intensive  High  School  Occupational  Guidance- 
Approaches  for  Initial  Work  and  Placement) ,  demonstrates  the 
worth  of  the  guidance  and  counseling  phase.    Other  elements 
of  the  proposed  senior  high  objectives  are  based  on  references 
described  m  "Intensive  Training  for  Job  Entry  Skills:  A 
Selected  Bibliography  for  Use  in  Program  Development"  and  "Work 
Experience  for  Broadening  Occupational  Offerings:     a  Selected 
Bibliography  for  Use  in  Program  Development,"  both  of  which 
were  prepared  by  David  McCracken  and  distributed  by  the  ERIC 
Clearinghouse,  the  Center  for  Vocational  and  Technical  Educa- 
tion, the  Ohio  State  University,  Colvimbus,  Ohio.     The  "Orienta- 
tion Approaches  to  Increase  Student  Awareness  of  Occupational 
Options';  prepared  by  Nancy  Sloan,  "The  Industrial  Arts  Curricu- 
lum Project"  (World  of  Coristruction  and  World  of  Manufacturing) 
developed  by  Ohio  State  University,  and  the  Education  Series 
developed  by  Betty  Dietz  on  "You  Can  Work  in  the  Educational 
Services,  m  the  Communications  Industry,  in  the  Transportation 
Industry,  and  in  the  Health  Services,"  "Teaching  Children  About 
Technology"  by  Dr.  Mary  Scobey,  and  "Teaching  Elementary  Indus- 
trial Arts"  by  Dr.  W.  R.  Miller  and  Gardner  Boyd  will  be  sources 
of  references. 

^   ^  The  schools  included  were  chosen  from  within  the  Model 
Cities  area.    The  decision  of  the  administration  and  teachers 
was  to  begin  with  Davis  and  Roosevelt  Elementary  Schools  with 
a  total  of  nineteen  teachers.-    Safford  and  Spring  Junior  High 
Schools  and  Tucson  High  were  also  selected  for  the  initial  phase 
of  the  project.    Most  of  the  students  and  over  80%  of  the  chil- 
dren of  school  age  in  the  Model  Cities  area  live  in  the  atten- 
dance district  assigned  to  Tucson  High  School. 

The  schools  to  be  involved  with  the  general  ethnic  make-up 
follow:  ^ 

First  action  year: 
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School 

Student 
PoDiilation 

/o  JDXaolv 

%  Mexican- 
Ainencan 

%  Other 

Davis  Elementary 

255 

13.7 

85.0 

1  1 

Roosevelt  Elementary 

264 

40.2 

36.7 

23.1 

Safford  Junior  High 

423 

16.6 

78.0 

5.4 

Spring  Junior  High 

511 

11.1 

74.5 

14.4 

Tucson  High  School 

2682 

13.2 

56.4 

30.4 

The  total  population  of  the  elementary  grades  and  the  junior 
high  schools  within  the  schools  selected  for  the  project  area 
were  included.     In  niambers,  this  amounted  to  about  2,600  stu- 
dents. 

The  high  school  participants  were  any  and  all  students 
who  wished  to  take  part  in  this  program.    Since  records  of 
previous  years  show  in  the  neighborhood  of  280  dropouts,  (7.37%), 
it  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  this  program  might  well  serve 
twice  the  number  when  actual  dropouts  are  brought  back  into 
the  program  and  potential  dropouts  are  channeled  in  this  direc- 
tion. 

All  students  from  the  two  elementary  and  two  junior  high 
schools  participated  in  the  program.    The  high  school  partici- 
pants were  selected  primarily  from  the  Tucson  High  School  stu- 
dent population.    The  population  consisted  of  two  categories  of 
youth:     those  who  are  in  school  but  who  have  been  identified  by 
their  high  school  counselor  as  in  a  crisis  situation  and  pos- 
sibly in  the  process  of  leaving  school;  the  second  group  will 
be  youth  who  are  out  of  school  but  who  in  the  previous  year 
were  students  at  Tucson  High  School  or  who  terminated  from 
Tucson  High  School  at  sometime  during  the  previous  year.  These 
youth  were  recruited  through  the  project  staff  members  utilizing 
all  agencies  available  to  the  Model  Cities  agencies  and  the 
Tucson  Public  Schools. 

Once  the  participants  were  selected,  several  methods  were 
used  to  achieve  the  intended  objectives  of  the  program.  These 
objectives  were:     (1)     Academic  class  instruction;   (2)  Various 
types  of  counseling;   (3)     Vocational  evaluation;   (4)  :    -11  group 
discussions;   (5)     Tutoring;   (6)     Skills  development  c  ^sses; 
(7)    Vocational  orientation  and  guidance;   (8)     Cooperative  work 
experience;  and  (9)     On-the-job  training. 

The  in-school  students  were  in  regular  high  school  academic 
classes  or  placed  in  special  classes  for  part  of  the  day,  after 
which  they  were  assigned  to  the  intensified  skill  training  classes. 
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These  students  received  tutoring  in  subject  matter.    The  away- 
from-school  students  who  are  participating  in  the  program  were 
encouraged  to  enroll  in  these  classes  by  attending  in  the 
Tucson  High  School  setting. 

6.(d).    Results  and  Accomplishments  of  the  Project. 

If  judged  by  the  criteria  of  students  and  teacher  interest 
in  the  elementary/junior  high  segment  of  the  program,  it  can 
be  said  that  the  program  has  met  the  objectives. 

A  significant  accomplishment  is  the  fact  that  out  of  thirty- 
five  teachers  that  started  the  program  in  the  fall,  thirty 
teachers,  twenty  elementary  and  ten  junior  high,  remained  in 
the  program  throughout  the  school  year. 

Discussions  with  the  students  and  prs  and  posttest  indi- 
cate that  the  children  gained  great  exposure  to  the  world  of 
work.    The  forms  and  material  used  in  the  K-8  portion  of  the 
program  are  included  in  Appendix  c. 

This  summer  the  Model  Cities  Exemplary  Program  will  be 
a  supplement  of  the  Title  I  Reading  Program.    Two  teachers 
were  hired  to  set  up  a  one-week  career  education  program  in 
the  Model  Cities  elementary  schools.    Each  teacher  will  spend 
one  week  in  each  school  teaching  awareness  of  the  World  of 
Work.    Their  daily  schedule  is  included  in  Appendix  D. 

Student  reaction  in  the  high  school  has  generally  been 
favorable.    Those  students  v;ho  have  been  retained  in  their  res- 
pective job  training  stations  have  been  satisfied  with  their 
experiences  and  have  shown  continued  development  during  their 
training.    Two  of  the  most  notabxe  areas  of  development  are  in 
attitudes  and  maturity. 

Another  accomplishment  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  five  out 
of  seven  graduating  seniors  intend  to  continue  training  after 
graduation.     It  is  interesting  to  note  that  four  of  these  five 
students  had  no  definative  post  secondary  plans  at  the  time 
they  enrolled  in  the  program.    Discussions  with  these  students 
indicate  that  interest  in  further  training  was  developed  as  a 
result  of  exposure  obtained  from  their  job  training  stations 
and,  in  several  cases,  from  the  advice  and  counsel  of  their 
job  supervisors. 

Employers  providing  job  training  stations  have  reacted 
favorably  towards  the  program's  intent  and  objectives  and  to- 
wards the  attitude  and  job  performance  of  the  majority  of 
students  placed  in  training  positions.     Supervisor's  evaluations 
suggest  that  the  majority  of  the  employers  or  job  supervisors 
take  a  close  interest  in  their  trainees  and  make  a  serious  effort 
to  provide  guidance,  counseling,  and  assistance  to  the  working 
student.     See  Appendix  E  for  Robert  Myers'  End  of  Semester  Report, 
and  Appendix  F  for  the  forms  used  in  the  high  school. 
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6^  (e)  .    Evaluation  of  the  Projects 


The  third  party  evaluation  was  done  by  the  Arizona  State 
Department  of  Education,  Division  of  Vocational  Education, 
under  the  guidance  of  Mr*  A*  J.  Gregan,  Jr*,  Consultant  to 
Exemplary -Work  Study-Career  Programs,    The  ratings  consisted 
of  four  categories:     excellent,  good,  fair  and  poor.  The 
project  was  rated  good  by  all  meni'')ers  of  the  team^    A  copy 
of  the  evaluation  report  is  included  in  Appendix  A. 

6* (f) •    Conclusions,  Implications^  and  Recommendations  for 


Based  on  the  experience  gained  to  date,  it  is  concluded 

that: 

!•    Although  operating  at  a  very  low  level  compared  to  the 
total  school  population,  the  program  has  started  to 
fulfill  a  vital  need  in  terms  of  providing,  counseling, 
guidance,  career  awareness,  and  job  training, 

2.    Viewed  in  the  prospective  of  late  starting  time,  lack 
of  experienced  staff,  and  marginal  resources,  it  can 
be  fairly  stated  that  the  majority  of  the  program's 
objectives  have  been  met. 

3*    Response  on  the  part  of  the  staff  and  faculty,  stu- 
dents and  employers  have  been  positive. 

4.  The  majority  of  the  students  enrolled  in  the  program 
have  gained  in  terms  of  developed  attitudes,  maturity, 
and  training  experience  that  can  lead  to  entry  level 
employment  or  supportive  employment  for  further 
training. 

5.  Staff  experience  gained  during  this  period  will  be  one 
of  the  most  valuable  assets  for  future  program  activi- 
ties. 

For  the  most  part,  the  program  activities  were  "played  by 
ear"  during  this  period.    The  many  problems  common  to  activa- 
tion of  a  new  activity  were  experienced  on  a  daily  basis. 

One  of  the  significant  aspects  of  this  program  is  the 
inclusion  of  provisions  for  transportation  of  students  to  and 
from  job  training  stations.    The  lack  of  adequate  transportation 
resources  proved  to  be  a  major  constraint  on  the  program. 

The  experiences  gained  and  lessons  learned  during  this 
period  have  been  most  valuable  towards  identifying  problem  areas 
and  developing  plans  for  continued  program  activities.  Some 
of  the  major  actions  planned  at  this  time  are  discussed  below. 


the  Future. 
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2. 

3. 

4. 
5. 


Career  Information  Center:    Experience  indicates  the 
requirement  for  expanded  career  information  activity 
on  the  part  of  the  Tucson  High  School  Office.  Estab- 
lishment of  a  Career  Information  Center,  space  availa- 
bility and  resources  permitting,  is  one  of  the  priority 
actions  planned  for  the  coming  fall  semester.     It  is 
anticipated  that  such  a  center  would  provide  a  point 
of  contact,  job  information,  training  information, 
career  oriented  literature,  and  other  facilities  for 
the  use  of  students  in  search  of  job  or  career  infor- 
mation or  assistance.    Resources  for  the  Career  Center 
would  come  from  the  following  places:     state  Vocational 
Education  Department,  Occupational  Education  Laboratory 
School,  and  other  local  and  national  agencies. 

Individual  Training  Plans  (Tentative):     It  is  desirable 
to  establish  an  individual  training  plan  for  each  stu- 
dent enrolled  in  the  program.    However,  this  action 
IS  contingent  on  the  future  office  staffing  level. 

Plans  be  made  for  staff  members  to  attend  professional 
conferences  related  to  vocational  training  or  career 
education. 

A  minimum  of  two  visits  be  made  to  other  school  systems 
engaged  in  career  education  programs. 

Program  resources  be  made  available  for  support  of 
proposed  Career  Information  Center. 


June  30,  1972 


Date 
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Kry:    Y-Yc?n  (3Ji\  -  Couii  not  -i.HCortf^in 


I.    Arc  project  r.loTt  c;npl**yc<1  in  a  manntsr  vhich  insures  a  Y  K  CRA 

coherent  pro^nrctm,  consistent  t;itli  tho  project  design 

ai;f}  objectives:  XYjj  X  ^  

Meed  Juorc  3 toff  in  order  to  rench  f.ools  of  program* 


2.    Arc  there  indications  that  the  project  design  is  consis- 
tent vith  the  project  objectives?  3CXXX 


3.    Are  lines  of  authority,  areas  of  responsibility,  roles. 

and  functions  designed  and  defined  in  a  manner  consis-  XXX 
tent  with  the  project  design  and  adequate  to  meet  its 
objectives?  \      '  .     •  . 


4.  Is  admnistratlvs  supervision  adequate  to  accomplish  the  •  * 
objectives  of  the  project?                                             .  .  ^           ^    X  X 

Weed  for  testing  pro^^ranis     also  placenent  and  follovr-up,  ■  ■.  - 

5.  Are  project  staff  activities  adequately  related  to  the 

project  goals  and  objectives,  rather  than  to  the  general  XXX X      ^  ^  ^  

district  prograni? 


6*    Is  there  visible  evidence  cf  the  specialised  activities 
required  by  the  project?  . 


XX 

X 

X 

X 

x'x 

7.  Kas  the  project  goal  or  design  been  altered  since  the 
project  began  operation? 

Hot  in  operation  lonfc  erourh  to"  determine  .just  got 
started  

8.  \%*here  required  by  the  project  design,  is  there  signifi- 
cant corisuunity  or  parent  ir.volvenicnt  in  the  project 
operation? 

Especially  \\lth  D.M,A,F,5.  I  believe  they  are  this 
 should^be  one  of  their  written  objectives,  

9.  Is  the  goal  Ctxid  design  of  the  project  grossly  incompatible 

vith  the  goncrnl  educational  prograiTi  design  'if.  the  district?  ^        X  XXX 

District  prorran  should  be  developed  to  bo  more  compatible 
v/Tth  stu^rits  on  the3o^>  ■  * 

10,     Is  there  cvic^cnce  of  a  dcj:ri»o  of  need  sufficient  to 

iustifv  tI:C  fimilint;  of  the  tnojecC?  JLv_  

There  is  ."^  noci  for  profxdrr.  -  rre*  tcr  need  for  placement 
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11.    Is  tl«.«  project  effovL  focused  on  its  optinal  tarjjct  •      '  • 

populaCJion;  .  ^ 


12,    In  the-  project  coi:!p<illblc  vith  local  needs  and  resources?  XX^v 
Bit  listed^    Just  herjinnjnf.  to  tnp   


13/    Is  there  an  indication  of  satisfaction  with  the  project 
auiong  the  project  staff,  pupils,  parents,  or  conraunity 
ir.on;bers?                                                                  •  ' 
•QT^lv  talked  to  r> t  f f  •  fc  •  punils'  ; .    •  „.   


Ona  no  check 
XXXX 


By  particicatinfi:  st^ff  nerbers. 


19.    Have  project  personnel  developed  an  adequate  internal 
TTtOnitcring  and  evaluation  procedure? 
Keed  for  evaluation. . 


Program  in  operation  s5nce  1/1/72  thf>3r  nr^  yrpr^^nnp 
this  along  v/ith  objectives* 
20,    According  to  the  project  administration,  is  the  project 
in  ph^se  with  its  fiscal  and  operational  calendar? 
Mo    Fiscal  c?*lend^ir  avraialblc^   .  .. 


lA^    Are  t^e  project  plans  and  operational  procedures  avail- 
able to  project  staff  at  appropriate  levels  to  the  de-,  ,  XX 
grce  necessary  for  efficient  project  implementation? 

suffnHpnt  tiTPft  to  dfit^rmnnf*,  ,  _  .  .  /  . 


XX 


15.  Are  the  requisite  qualified  staff  employed  and  present?  ' 

Adequato  staff  for  vxhat  is  being  done.  ^: 

Additional  personnel  needed.    Appears  staff  I  net  are  veil  •  * 

qualified,  but  more  staff  appears  necessary 

16.  Has  the  staff  had  recent  training  that  enhances  their 

ability  to  accomplish  the  objectives  of  the.  project?         '     ^       _  ,  .XX 

Voluntary  particip?^tion  by  teachers.    Past'  experiences  of 
2  staff  members  met  appears  to  greatly  enforce  success 
of  program  .        •  * 

17.  Has  the  staff  received  orientation  relative  to  their  pro- 
jcct  assignments?  ,  ■ 

.But     pod  fpr  more  jf^  ann.-^-g^nf.^      PrAjSnrf  jncf  >^/*£-^nv>;ing,.-'. 


21.    Is  thcti*c  evidence  of  u.-istc  of  project  funds? 


X 

3;:  .  *  x>: 

XX 

X 
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22.    Arc  noccsr.':iry  instruct ionnl  malcriols  in  evidence*?  X  X<X 


23*    13O0S  the  administration  Tsvor  the  objcciivcs  of  this 

project.?  XXKX     

AdninistrPtors  of  projects    the  opo  v5s5ttpd  spho^l  •  •  . 

♦  ♦  * 

2*' ♦    Is  the  number  of  pupLls  involved  in  the  project  consis- 
tent vlth  the  project  plan?                               ^       ^    ■       ^  X  XX  X 
There  should  be  nore  pupils  involved^  

'  Project  ns  jugt  ^ettanff  started^    Th^js  %s  just^  he^n^  -  \        . .  ' 

developed   '  . 

25.  Is  the  project  economically  efficient?  *  .      XX   \  xX 

*    Not  In  oT>??r;)tion  lonp;  enough     from  v:h?t  I  sw  lL^-  • 

-  •     \  ...  •       ■    T  .  • 

26.  Is  the  project  functioning  as  a  part  of  the  total  cduca-     .  •    "  *  ' 
tional  program  of  the  school?  XXX       -X       ' '  • 

_This  I  believe  is  the  nosb  important  erea  to  be  v;ofked'  •  . 

on       if  it  doesn^t  happen^  the  progrga  v;ill  not  reach 
its  goal*  .        ,  •  •  : 

27.  Does  the  pupil- teacher  ratio  indicate  the  concentration 

of  effort  and  resources  necessary  to  the  success  o*f  the        XX      j   XX 

project?                                              *   •  .  •  \     .      '   *  . 
  By  interested  personnel  ' 


28.    Is  the  organization  of  the  school  conducive  to  the  success- 
ful implementation  of  the  project?  X X X  X 

But  I  objoct  to  the  Zong  hours  students  at  ■  . 

^"^DMAFB  put  in  at  school  >    -   • 

{      29.    Are  the  facilities  and  equfpment  available  to  the  pro- 
ject that  are  necessary  for  its  successful  ixnple:nentation?  ^XX  X 
Kore  will  be  needed  as  prp.iect  develops  ~ 

30.    Is  there  evidence  that  all  equipment  and  supplies  pro-         y    v-  " 

vided  through  categorical  funding  are  being  properly  /^^^   «  .  ^ 

used?  *  ■        .  • 

As  far  as  one  short  visit  v/ould  indivate  —  appears  so* 

31 ♦    Arc  there  available  space  and  housing  compatible  %:ith  • 
project  purposes  and  dcsir.n?  ^XXX  ^ 

Thny  vOI  ryf>f^  flc;  hhfi->r  ^ffipprt  -inrrftq^ftfi 

>       32.    Is  the  project  fi.>viding  services  to  all  parsons  and 

V  insti i»u  icp.r;  spcci,\icid  in  the  applicacion  or  required  X   ^  XX 

by  Jnv?                                                                   *  • 
 JJlli' .hs^S^Vorj^:cd_wel  i  check 
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311. 


XX 


^     34.    Arc  ndccjucite  lacrans  aad  intention  evident  to  accor.iplish 

cottipcLeat  cvcluatioa  of  the  project?  XX    ■      X  X 

 Inicn*ion  -  meonn  beinr.  dcve!loned  ^  menns  arc  b-^lnr 

KorkncI  on  -  ir^henh  yes.    They  nro  i.-orkinp-  pn  this  at 
present. 

35.    Do  you  sugc»,cst  the  project  director  seek  help  in  properly 
ineeting  dissemination  obligations? 
Pro.ject  directors  alv.-a^/s  need  nore  helu 


36.    After  the  conclusion  of  the  project,  vill  it  have  a  per- 
manent effect  upon  the  educational  program  in  the  distric 
Provided  it  is  sug;gested  in  carrying  out  its 
ob  jecbives^   >.  ■  

Too  soon  to  deteriTiine.    At  present  no,  but  project  is 
;just  getting  started 


XX 

XX 

'  XX 

XX 

r 
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Jlp.rrativc  Sur.jiiory  Evaluation 


SUKllARY  3{!EEr 


!•    State  the  strengths  and  vreaknesses  of  the  project  as  of  the  evr.luation 
visit  dcrte, 

STRS?IGf»3 

Enthusiasm  of  project  people   -   needs  of  students  at  DKAFB  seem  to 
be  being  net    -   summary  of  activities  indicates  that  a  number  of  necessary 
things  are  being  done     -     the  Tucson' Public  .School  Dist.  jr  1    se^s  to 
give  the  project  good  support. 

Secondary  program  and  Davis  Konthan  A.F.B.  project  excellent 
Excellent  attitude  by  staff-  and  teachers. 

Projec*^^  director  and; staff  met.    Are  doing  an  excellent  job.  l&iter- 
action  v;ith  other  progran-s  has  been  developed  and  is  very  important.  Need 
for  program  to  become  part  of  total  curriculum  not  just  another  Vocational 
program. 


VEAIGiESSES  "  .       -  ./ 

No  fiscal  calendar   -   no  evaluation  as  yet  (instruments  are  needed) 
Schools  are  not  adjusting  sufficientl:/  to  make  the'  program  a  success. 
Students  should  not  have  t:  spend  such  long  hours  in  school  where 
they  v/ork  DXAFB. 

Mot  enough  placeraent    -   t:  many  on  hold  list  pending  action 

KoDds  to  be  expanded. 

Understaffed 

Lack  of  testing  program 


The  project  needs  to  develop  a  testing  program  for  the  students  going 
into  the  vocation?!  prepsrstion  stage  to  help  the  students  understand  their 
strengths  and  v;eak  areas.    The  project  needs  to  have  a  good  strong  relation 
ship  v:ith  the  guid'-^nce  department. 


2*    Is  the  project  design  and  progr?m  concept  and  practice  consistent? 


Yes,  at  this  earl;/  st«ge  of  developnient. 

yes,  aG  far  as  I  con  tell. 

Yes 
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Is  the  project  practice  conoistcnt  latn  atnted  objectives  .=^5  per  the 
projecL  Ccilcndir? 


Yes 

With  their  late  start  they  arc  doinn  ^  very  cco:l  .job. 
Yes,  as  far  aa  the  activity  calendar  goes. 


•ifhct  concerns  are  evident  for  implementation  and  inanagement? 

i 

The  adirdnistrators  of  the  schools  involved  becrtre  involved  in  the  iinpie-- 
mentation  of  the  program  a$  part  of  their  on-going  curricultun  changes 
in  their  respective  schools. 

A  ne&i  for  testing  program 

A  need  for  testing  placenient  and  follow-«up 

Cannot  answer. 


Does  it  appear  that  this  project  demonstrates  a  solution  to  the  problem^ 
that  Kill  make  a  significant  impact  on  the  critical  educational  needs  of 
youn^jsters?  (Specify) 

Yes,  with  the  pupils    presently  on  the  30b,  it  is  being  very  effective. 
In  the  school  curriculmi  as  such  i:hen  students  fram  these  jobs  are  back  in 
^he  classroom  nothing  but;    he  changes  in  tiJie,  is  being  done  to  meet 
iieeds  of  student  educaticr.. 

Yes,  especially  for  potential  dropouts  v/ho  may  see  a  reason  for 
staying  in  school.    (But  the  schools  need  to  chanee  for  this  to  work. ) 

To  a  limited  nuraber  in  second-:try  program AVork  program  too  early  and 
difficult  to  evaluate  at  ele-nentary  level. 

For  those  students  involved.    This  progrcm  v;ill  help  the  drop  out,  but 
xfhat  about  those  students  that  they  are  unable  to  place? 


Cor^nents  about  rny  important  (positive  and/or  negative)  feature  of  the 
proposal  about  v:hich  there  is  no  reference. 

The  project  director  -ind  staff  talked  to  are  avrsre  of  problems  of  the 
project  '.tnd  are  t.okin?'.  steps  to  meet  these.    Also  of  developing  nei^r 
objectives  a  mc-rsns  of  ov-ilurrtinf^  are  beinp:  done  as  m  important  mrt  of 
the  project. 

Arc  thore  cluplicillons  botv/een  this  -ind  the  ;)evclon:,iontal  C-irccr  Guidance 
Mucp.tkm  Project?    If  so,  hov;  cnn  th555  be  rei-lvcd? 

A  -  6 


Testing  program  - 

Internal  follow-up  of  student  iritere:»t  at  elcr.entary  level  for  correlritinf^ 
or  consistency  into  secondary  schools.  Need  for  emphasis  on  placement  ani 
follov/-up.    Kore  extensive  use  of  locril  advisory  commiitces* 

Please  rate  this  project  by  checking  one: 


x>: 


Excellent  E 


Good  -  G 


AH  rated 
us  here 


Fair  —  F 


Poor   —  P 
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j^PENDIX  B 
Site  Inspection  Team  Report 
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Tucson  Public  Schools 
Tucson,  Arizona 


The  career  education  program  is  comprised  of  all  grades  K-12  divided  into 
three  segments:    K-6,  7-8,  and  9-12.    One-hundred  percent  of  the  students 
m  the  K-6  and  7-8  segments  are  participating  while  the  number  in  the 
9-12  segment  is  unknotjn— students  participate  on  a  volunteer  basis  only 
at  this  time.  • 

The  overall  objective  is  to  broaden  occupational  understandings,  train 
and  place  youth,  particularly  the  actual  and  potential  dropout.'  Through 
use  of  counseling,  a  resource  person,  information  materials,  work  condi- 
tioners, evaluative  methods,  cooperative  vocational  programs,  placement 
services,  aaanpower  agencies,  the  Model  Cities  Project  and  the  multi- 
agency  approach  for  alienated  youth,  the  program  plans  to  reach  its  main 
objectives. 

Though  the  career  education  concept  has  been  an  integral  part  of  this 
prograiu,  it  has  not  been  used  to  its  fullest.    A  greater  assimilation  is 
planned  by  bringing  into  play  community  resources,   Inservice  training 
for  teachers,  and  Model  Cities  administrative  staff  and  aides.  Class- 
room teachers  will  assimilate  the  material  as  they  see  a  need. 

Particular  to  this  career  education  program  is  the  provision  of  real 
hands-on  experience  in  the  elementary  grades,  a  change  from  Industrial 
•  Arts  to  'Vorld  of  Construct lon'V'lTorld  of  Manufacturing"  in  junior  high, 
and  cash  programs,  increased  liaison  with  community  for  senior  high 
students  and  out  of  school  youth. 

Due  to  late  funding  on  Federal  and  state  levels,  implementation  of  the 
program  is  not  on  schedule,  therefore  there  has  not  been  a  major  cur- 
ricular  change.    Rather  changes  are  now  being  conducted  on  individual 
basis. 

Personnel  providing  supportive  services  for  students  in  the  program  are 
counselors,  a  Coordinator  of  Occupational  Services,  and  a  part-time 
psychologist.    Guidance,  placement  and  follow-up  are  being  uelegated  to 
program  staff  with  the  help  of  the  Palo  Alto  Educational  System.  Close 
relations  with  the  Model  Cities  staff  is  helping  to  identify  students 
xn  need  of  the  career  education  program,  while  placement  is  being  aided 
with  the  excellent  help  and  cooperation  of  the  personnel  in  the 
Dayis-Monthan  Air  Force  Base  and  private  industry  in  the  area. 

Inservice    training  for  school  administrators  and  teachers  is  being 
carried  out  by  means  of  regularly  scheduled  meetings  to  involve  them  in 
the  planning  and  impl«^..lsnting  of  the  program.    Also,  an  extension  course 
available  to  participating  teachers  is  offered  by  the  state  university. 
Other  plans  for  training  are  being  considered  at  this  time. 


B  ~  I 


The  initial  thrust  of  community  involvement  in  fh,^  n,-«o».o 

Model  Cities  Educational  Committee.    An  ad^isorv  horrHT    u^"^  ^""^ 

utilizing  the  staff  «f  !•  advisory  board  has  been  set  up 

ui-ij-izing  cne  staff  of  the  Education  Committee    the  (^^ror.^«».  -u 

up  of  the  Palo  Alto  Educational  System.       ''"'^''"y  reports  and  the  follow- 

For  further  information  contact:    Adalberto  Aguilar,  Supervisor 

Model  Cities  Exemplary  Vocational  Program 
Tucson  Public  Schools 
P.  0.  Box  4040 
Tucson,  Arizona  85717 
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Brochure  Prepared  By:'  '  '    V'^-  V.i^'-f 


Research  Department 
Tucson  District  One 
Tucson  ♦  Arizona', 


Darleen  Videen 
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EXEMPLARY  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 
V  Description  "  .  ^  j 


i-^f/'^'^'v/cV^.^^  program  was  initiated  in  September,  1971*  in  the  Model  Cities*  area 
* '}  ,         with  Office  of  Education  funds.    The  participating  schools  for  the  first 
./>'Vear'are  Davis  and  Roosevelt  Elementary  Schools,  Safford  and  Spring  \ 
\  \     ,   Junior  Hi^h  Schools  and  Tucson  High  School.-         ^  •  • 

'       '^^^The  program  will  be  expanded  to  involve  five  Model  Cities  elementary 
.  ;  '^^        schools,  during  the  1972-73  school  year.      -  ^  *  '      ,  , 

■  'The  focus' of  the  program  is'to  equip  students  with  knowledge  and  experience'' 


^'eCl^^'^'v.^^^^^  program.    This  will  be  measured  by  the  instruments 

-^i; .         '1^%^^^^^^  in  the  program  and  the*  percentage  of  students'^^accomplishin^; 
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EXEMPLARY  VOCA^riONAL  PROGR7iI4 
TEACHER'S  LOG 


TEACHER'S  NAME^ 
mEK  OF 


NO-  STUDENTS  IN  CLASS 


(Date) 

Write  in  the  code  for  time  your  class  participated  in  the  activity* 

CODE:    1    10  itiin.  to  30  min* 

2  1/2  hr.  to  1  hr. 

3  .Longer  than  1  hr. 


Classifyiny  jobs  in  clusters  or  job  families. 
Exhibits  of  tools  or  workers. 

i 

Role-playing  a  job. 

Role-playing  an  interview. 

Filling  out  pseudo-applications* 

Drawing  pictures,  charts,  or  making  materials 
for  bulletin  board. 

Hypothetical  job  plans  or  descriptions* 

Use  of  tools  and/or  equipment. 

Songs  of  workers. 

Games  about  vx>rkers  (Life  Career  Game,  charades. 
What's  My  Line,  et  cetera). 

Taking  pictures,  videotapes  of  workers. 

Using  the  rawspaper  to  learn  about  workers. 

Use  of  SRA  or  other  occupation  kits. 

Use  of  library  or  reference  books  about  work. 

Use  of  textbooks  and  relation  to  \\rark. 

Audio  tapes  of  v;ork  being  done. 

Audio  tape  of  interview  with  workers. 

Career  day  activities. 


Mon 

Tues 

Wed 

Fr  i 

C  -  3 
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TEACHER'S  LOG 


p£.ge  2 


Making  occupational  kit  to  learn  about  a  specific 
job  or  cluster. 

Interviewing  for  classroom  jobs. 

Application  forms  for  classroom  jobs. 

Testing  (interest  inventories,  personality  tests, 
et  cetera) . 

Observation  of  workers  in  the  community.  • 

Tour  of  school  to  see  workers  at  .their  jobs* 

Guest  speakers*     (Please  list  name  and  occupation 
on  back) . 

Field  trips.  •  ' 

Day  on  the  job  for  an  individual. 

. 

Children  assume  responsibilities .for  classroom 
activities. 

VJork  done  by  children  (making  a  book,  classroom 
newspaper,  assembly  line  cooperation,  xaaking 
a  product,  et  cetera;  name  activity 


Classroom  discussions  that  lead  to  further  self- 
development  and  self-knowledge. 

Small  group  discussion  for  self-development  and 
sel f -knowl edg e . 

Individual  conference. 

Classroom  activity  not  specified  above: 


Kon 

Tues 

V7ed 

Thurs 

Pri 

• 

^ — 

C  -  3-1 
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EXWIPUKY  VOCATIONAL  mor.PvAM 
Job  Awareness  Check  List 

STUDF.KT«s  mvr.,  ,  .  .  ^^'^  

.CHAUE  _TEACHER_  ,  SCHOOL  NAME. 


For  each  type  job  check  all  columns  which  apply. 


TXl'Lo  vr  JUu 

KNOW 
ABOUT 

srra  OK 

THE  JOB 

mmtn  of  family 

IIAS  WIS  TYPE  JOB 

IN  THIS  JOB  DOKS  TV.K  VOHKER 

Use 

Reading 

Use 
Math 

Use  other  things 
learned  in  school 

1*  Policcr.an 

• 

A.            n  j»  V* 

^     8*  Bricklayer 

9 «  Librarian 

10*  Firejnc.n 

Truck  driver 

15*    Plavrroiind  Monitor 

X3*    Crossing  Guard 

14.  Plumber 

15.  Maid 

16.    Newspaper  Reporter 

^17.  Nurse 

1 

 — 

^^18.  lawyer 

1 

1 

19*    Bus  Driver 

\ 

20*  Housework 

1  ! 

21.  Doctor 

{  1 

* 

22.  Janitor 

• 

1                 1        !  i 

23.  Mailmit 

t  1 

1  i 

24.    Dental  Assistant 

1 

25.  Barber 

1 

26.    Ccncnt  finisher 

Computer 

rrofrrafnmcr 

2B.    Dish  V*aslicr 

1  1 

29,  Pharmacist 

i 

1 

30.  Cook 

1 

! 

KXKMmUY  VOCATIONAL  PKOCIIAM 
Job  Awareness  Check  List 

TACB   2  PI^MED  FROM  BEST  AVAILABLE 


For  each  type  job  check  all  coliifnns  vhich  apply. 


4'     wrns  of  job 

KKOW 
AOOUT 

buiH  ON 
TiiC  JOB 

HUinER  OF  FAJIILY 
HAS  THIS  TYPE  JOB 

•  IK  THIS  JM  DOES  TfCK  VORKElt 

Use 

Rcadine 

Use 
>lath 

Use  other  thin^rs 
learned  in  school 

oxm  jcwcxcr 

• 

rjLxot 

oom  fcterxnarian 

44*  Architect 

35 •  Senator 

36  •  Carpenter 

1 

37 •  Repairman 

i 

Jo*  Arciieoxogxst 

1 

^O  Am^^*^ 
49  •     Ar vXS V 

1 

o^eiu*  uaKer 

1 

t 

4x*  Hatnciuctxcxan 

1 

4Z*    Bank  TcJJLcr 

1 

• 

43*  Accountant 

t 

I 

44*    vax  tress 

1 

45*  Edxtor 

4d*  Author 

'47*    Forest  ranger 

^o^  voacn 

 . 

vv«  UXVXOglS^ 

a4«  roew 

1 

1 

uooKkceper 

1 

1 

9'fm  noacx 

1 

1 

t 

a5.  Seamstress 

j 

I 

1 

56.  Receptionist 

»  I 

1 

iff*        A    ^        A  ^ 

57.    Ac  tor*-Ac  tress 

1        1  • 

1 

58.  Stevardess 

1  ! 

1  1 

59.  Kecliaiiic 

!  1 

 !    ,  1 

M.  Ccolo;:ist 

• 

62.    Coiistrtictioii  t%'orhor 

• 

1 

1 

63.  PJiiMbcr 

-1153  

64.    Jcuvlcr  j 

• 

f,K       1  ».#....: ...»             .#         1  1 

C  ••  5--1  

£XriI4PLiU{Y  VOCATIOIIAL  EDUCATIOITAL  PROGRAM 


Elementary  Teachers  Workshops 
Kay  9,  10,  1972 
Kay  11,  12,  1972- 


First  Day 


8:45-10:00  a.m.  Orientation  -  presentation  of  program  purpose  and 

workshop  objectives 

10:00-10:15  a.m.  Break 

10:15-12:00  a.m.  Group  discussion  on  development  of  group  activities 

in  career  education. 

12:00-1:15    p.m.  Lunch  # 

1:15-2:15    p.m.  Discusa  record  keeping  activities. 

2:15-2:30    p.m.  Break  .        -  "        '  ' 

r  2; 50-4: 00  p.m.  Groups  by  grade  level  for  development  of  activities 
^econd  Day 

8:45-9:00    a.m.  General  meeting 

9:00-12:00  a.m.  Development  of  activities 

12:00-1:15    p.m.  Lunch 

1:15-3:00    p.m.  Development  of  activities 

3:00-3:45    p.m.  Large  group  sharing  session 

3:45-4:00    p.m.  Evaluation  of  vrorkshop 
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EXEMPLARY  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION-  ELEIIENTARY  SCHOOL  WORKSHOPS 

May  8-11,  1972 


1^.  Description 

Two  tvo-day  workshops,  one  for  primary  and  one  for  intermediate  teachers 
will  be  held  at  Davis  Elementary  School.    A  teacher  at  each  grade  level 
from-W^w^n,  Drachman,  Ochoa,  Davis  and  Roosevelt  Elementary  Schools 
will  meet  along  with  resource  teachers,  the  program  staff,  an  evaluator 
from  the  District  #1  Research  Department  and  Dr.  Pat  Nach,  University  of 
Arizona  consultant. 

Purpose 

Integration  of  the  career  education  concfept  into  the  basic  curriculum 

Product  Objective  1 

Teachers  involved  in  the  Exemplary  Vocational  Education  Program  will 
understand  the  basic  concept  of  career  education  as  measured  by  their 
performance  of  80Z  proficiency  on  an  instrument  developed  by  the 
inservice  staff. 

Process  Objective  1 

Teachers  involved  in  the  Exemplary  Vocational  Education  Program  will 
participate  in  a  two-day  workshop  devoted  to  orienting  teachers  to  career 
education.    This  will  be  measured  by  documentation  of  workshop  activities 

Product  Objective  2 

Teachers  involved  in  the  Exemplary  Vocational  Education  Program  will 
develop  activities  and  materials  related  to  career  education  as  measured 
by  the  number  of  activities  developed  (at  least  one  for  each  teacher). 

t 

^>  Process  Objective  2 

Teachers  involved  in  the  Exemplary  Vocational  Education  Program  will 
participate  in  scheduled  workgroups  given  to  development  of  activities 
and  materials  related  to  career  education.    This  will  be  measured  by 
documentation  of  scheduled  workgroups. 


i 


TPS  Research 

DV  C  -  6-1 
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EXEMPUllY  VOCATIONAL  PROGRAM 

WORKSHOP  EVALUATION 
(Teacher  Opinion) 


Teacher: 

Please  give  us  your  opinion  regarding  the  Exemplary  Vocational  Program 
inservice  xrorkshops.    Using  the  rating  scale  of  1  -  5, 


If  you  came 
avfay  feeling 
very  pleased. 


If  you  were 

somewhat 

pleased. 


You  were  If  you  had 

neither  some  negative 

pleased  nor  feelings, 

displeased.     


If  you  were 

extremely 

displeased. 


About  the  materials  you  saw 

About  the  speakers  you  heard 

About  the  uses  you  might  make  of  ideas  you 
received  in  the  workshop 

About  the  workshop  m  general 

About  the  Careers  Program  in  general 

Comments: 


(Circle  one) 
1     2     3     4  5 


1  2  3  4  5 
1  2  3  4  5 
1      2      3     4  5 


C  -  7 
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EXEMPLARY  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 
ACTIVm  FCaM 


Grade 


Textbook 


_Page^ 


Subject  Area 


^Occupation 


Concept  to  be  attained 


Activities  (describe  briefly)  use  back  of  page  if  necessary. 


Materials  needed 


Time  needed 
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FOREWORD 


Safety  Education  has  always  been  a  concern  of  all 
those  engaged  In  education  and  has  been  a  part  of  the  total 
curricula.   Providing  a  safe  environment  and  developing  positive 
safe  attitudes,  habits,  and  skills  have  always  been  Important 
objectives.   The  prevention  of  Injury  to  the  students,  teachers, 
and  visitors;  the  prevention  of  destruction  of  facilities 
and  equipment;  and  the  proper  and  safe  procedure  In  the  use 
of  hand  tools  and  equipment  are  of  great  Importance  and  must 
receive  prime  consideration. 

This  brief  guide  was  developed  to  assist  the  teachers 
and  students  in  grades  K-6  that  will  participate  in  the  Model 
Cities  Exemplary  Vocational  Program  in  an  effort  to  prevent 
accidents  and  injuries  by  learning  the  correct,  safe  way  to 
handle  and  use  tools.   Please  remember  that  it  is  only  a 
guide;  it. is  not  a  complete  safety  program  nor  will  it  answer 
every  question  or  serve  every  need.   An  effective  program 
is  continuous  and  part  of  the  daily  teaching-learning  situation. 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  guide  is  to  assist  in  the 
constructional  activities  which  will  enable  the  children  to  have 
meaningful  learning  "hands-on"  experiences  in  using  materials 
and  tools.   The  students  will  learn  by  doing. 


THE  FIVE  "E's-  OF  SAFETY  EDUCATION 


Engineering: 
Education: 

Enforcement: 

Example: 

Enthusiasm: 


Control  of  physical  conditions 

A  planned,  positive  approach  to  learning  safety 
rules  and  behavior 

Constant  insistence  that  safety  rules  are  followed 

The  teacher  as  a  leader  and  "pace-setter" 

The  essential  ingredient  of  both  teacher  and 
student 


(1 )  Adopted  from  Teacher  Liability  in  School -Shop  Accidents, 
Dr.  Denis  J.  Kigin,  Prakken  Publications,  Inc.,  Ann  Arbor, 
Michigan,  1963. 


A  sixth  "E"  should  be  added: 

Evaluation:      Ways  and  means  of  improving  program  of  safety  and 
preventing  recurrence  of  accidents 


c  -  10-1 
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General  Items 


1. 


( 


3. 


( 


( 


First  Aid  Kit  -  A  first  aid  kit  containing  a  complete  supply  of 
approved  first  aid  materials  must  be  maintained 
at  all  times. 

-  All  cuts,  abrasions,  burns,  or  bruises  -  regardless 
of  seriousness  -  must  be  reported  to  teacher  Imme^ 
diately.  The  teacher  should  Inspect  Injury  and 
^       when  necessary  give  first  aid  treatment.   When  an 
accident  warran'-s  sending  a  student  to  the  nurse, 
he  should  be  accompanied  by  another  student.  A 
record  of  each  accident  where  student  requires  nurse's 
attention  should  be  kept.   Injuries  requiring  services 
of  a  physician  should  be  reported  on  the  "Recomnended 
Accident  Report  Form."  Principal  should  be  Iwnedlately 
Informed  of  all  major  accidents  and  conform  to  policies 
of  the  Tucson  Public  Schools. 

Fire  Equipment  and  Fire  Exits  -  Students  should  be  Instructed  on 

proper  escape  routes  In  case  of  fire  or  other  emergencies. 
They  should  know  the  location  of  fire  protection 
equipment. 

4.  Lifting;       -  Children  should  not  attempt  to  lift  heavy  objects. 

5.  Personal  Conduct  -  Running,  pushing,  rough  or  boisterous  play  Is 

unsafe  where  tools  are  being  used.   It  Is  dangerous 
and  must  be  controlled.   Tossing  or  throwing  of 
objects  In  the  classroom  Is  not  permitted. 

6.  Storage        -  Store  all  combustible  materials  safely.-  Poisonous 

materials  should  be  clearly  marked,  stored  where  It 
Is  difficult  for  students  to  obtain,  handled  with 
the  precautions  that  are  specific  to  that  particular 
Item,  and  supervised  by  the  teacher. 

Tools  should  be  kept  in  a  safe  place  and  when  not  in 
use  be  returned  to  the  proper  place. 

Keep  floors  clean  of  oily  substances  and  articles 
that  might  result  in  a  fall.   All  spills  should  be 
wiped  up  immediately.  Keep  all  oily  rags  in  a  container. 

9.  Nails  and  Tacks  -  Do  not  hold  or  place  nails,  tacks,  or  screws  in  mouth. 

10«  Protrudinq  Nails  -  Boards  with  protruding  nails,  brads,  or  screws  should 

be  removed  to  prevent  possible  injury. 

11.  Scraps         -  Do  not  permit  scraps  to  accumulate  on  the  floor;  provide 

a  scrap  box. 


7.  Tool  Storage 

8.  Housekeeping 


ERIC 
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UNIT  n 

General  Safety  In  Use  of  Hand  Tools 

The  correct  way  is  the  safe  way!  A  "healthy  respect*  for  tools  is  desired, 
not  fear! 

1.  Use  of  Tools  -  How  *o  use  tools  correctly  and  safely  should  be 

taught  before  a  tool  is  used.    Instruction  should 
be  repeated  as  often  as  needed. 

2.  Sharp  Edged  Tools  ■>  Vihen  using  sharp  edged  tools  do  not  cut  towards 

the  hand  or  body. 

3.  Retort  -  Report  anything  to  your  teacher  that  may  lead  to  an 

accident,  including  dull  and  broken  tools  or  equipment. 
These  should  be  corrected  immediately  or  replaced. 

4.  Carrying  Tools  -  Cutting  edge  tools  or  tools  with  sharp  points  should 

be  carried  with  the  points  and  cutting  edge  down. 
These  tools  are  not  to  be  carried  in  your  pockets. 

5.  Handing  Tools  to  Others  -  Tools  should  be  handed  to  others  in.  a  way 

that  neither  you  nor  the  other  person  will  be  forced 
tc  handle  a  cutting  edge. 

6.  Holding  Work  -  Work  should  be  securely  held  down  with  a  clamp  or 

vise  when  being  worked  on. 

7.  Use  of  Tools  -  Tools  are  made  for  a  job;  use  them  for  this  purpose 

only.  The  use  of  the  tools  should  be  supervised 
carefully. 


UNIT  III 

Student  Participation  in  Safety  Programs 

There  are  many  opportunities  for  the  students  to  participate  actively 
and  to  act  positively  in  a  safe!/  program.   Some  of  these  activities 
could  be: 

1.  Prepare  safety  slogans  and  posters. 

2.  Form  a  school  safety  committee. 

3.  Have  a  safety  suggestion  box. 

4.  Study  traffic  safety. 

5.  Provide  for  presentations  by  firemen,  policemen,  traffic  patrol,  etc. 


C  -  10-3- 
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mn  IV 


Individual  Hand  Tools  -  Identification 

I.   Hand  Saws  *  There  are  many  varieties  and  shapes  of  hand  saws^  each 
made  to  do  a  job.   Teeth  filed  on  each  saw  are  the  cutting  edges. 
Saws  are  available  with  large  or  small  teeth  and  In  various  lengths. 
In  gensral,  the  large  teeth  are  used  to  cut  soft  materials  and  the 
small  teeth  for  hard  materials  and  finish  work. 


A.   Cross-cut  Saw 


The  cross-cut  saw  Is  designed  to  ctit  across  the  grain  (fiber)  of 
wood.   Note  that  the  teeth  are  sharpened  like  a  series  of  knives 
that  enables  It  to  make  a  clean  cut  when  used  to  cut  across  the 
grain. 

"Points  to  the  Inch"  Is  the  term  used  to  designate  the  size  of  the 
teeth  In  a  saw.   The  fewer  the  number  of  teeth  to  the  Inch  the 
rougher  the  cut;  the  greater  the  number  of  teeth  the  smoother  the 
cut.    If  used  to  cut  with  the  grain.  It  will  be  slower  than  necessary. 

B.  Rip  Saw 


The  rip  saw  looks  like  a  cross-cut  saw  with  the  exception  of  how 
the  teeth  are  filed  and  shaped.  This  saw  fs  designed  to  cut  with 
the  grain  of  the  wood.   The  teeth  are  filed  and  sharpened  to 
resemble  small  chisels  which  enables  it  to  cut  quickly  and  cleanly 
with  the  grain.   If  used  to  cut  across  the  grain,  the  cut  will 
be  ragged. 


Back  Saw 


BACK 


HANOLE\ 


\ 


BLADE 


The  back  saw  is  used  for  fine  work.   The  fine  blade  and  teeth 
leave  a  fine  surface.  The  teeth  are  sharpened  the  same  as  the 
teeth  of  a  cross-cut  saw.   The  blade  is  reinforced  v/ith  a  heavy 
metal  band  that  helps  support  the  blade.   A  high  degree  of  control 
can  be  maintained  with  this  saw  in  cutting  with  or  across  the 
grain. 

Coping  Saw 


HANOLC 


The  coping  saw  is  designed  with  a  th*:n  blade  In  order  to  cut 
Irregular  curves  and  may  be  adjusted  to  any  angle  In  the  frame. 
The  blade  may  be  inserted  to  cut  either  on  a  "pull  stroke"  or 
a  "push  stroke." 
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Pull  stroke  -  down  stroke.    Push  Stroke  -  away  from  body. 


Care  must  be  taken  in  pu<x:hasing  the  correct  blades. 
E.    Keyhole  Saw 


The  Keyhole  saw  is  made  with  a  narrow,  tapered  blade  which  is 
attached  to  the  handle.    It  is  possible  to  have  various  length 
and  width  blades  that  may  be  interchanged.    It  is  used  to  cut 
irregular  curves  in  heavy  stock  and  to  cut  interior  circles  or 
curves  in  a  surface.   The  cut  is  usually  started  from  a  hole 
based  near  the  line  to  be  cut.   The  saw  is  usually  made  tc  cut 
only  on  wood. 


F.   Compass  Saw 

The  compass  saw  is  similar  to  a  keyhole  saw  except  that  the  blades 
are  larger. 
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G.   Hack  Saw 


The  hack  saw  is  primarily  designed  to  cut  metal.   The  blades  are 
available  with  fine  (34  teeth),  medium  (24  teeth),  or  coarse 
(18  teeth),  and  also  in  different  lengths.   When  cutting  thin 
metal  a  fine  blade  is  used. 


II.  Planes 

A.   Bench  Plane 

The  bench  plane  may  be  purchased  in  different  lengths.   It  is  a 
special  tool  with  a  cutting  blade  for  smoothing  and  removing 
wood  as  shavings.    It  takes  patience  to  learn  to  adjust,  use, 
and  keep  it  in  good  condition. 
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B.    Block  Plane 


The  block  plane  Is  a  small  plane  having  a  low  angle,  single  plane 
Iron.    It  Is  usually  held  In  one  hand.  Is  light,  and  can  be  handled 
easily  by  children. 


*  BOTTOM-' 


III.   Boring  and  Drilling  Tools 
A.    Hand  Drill 

The  hand  drill  Is  used  to  bore  small  holes  with  a  twist  drill 
needed  to  Install  nails,  screws,  and  small  bolts. 


'HANDLE 


( 


SHELL  

3  JAWS 


B.  Brace 


The  brace  Is  a  tool  used  to  hold  auger  bits  for  drilling  larger 
holes  than  can  be  drilled  with  a  hand  drill.    It  is  also  used 
with  a  screw  driver  bit  or  a  countersink. 


HEAD 

\ 


( 
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C.  Bit 


A  tool  used  to  bore  holes  in  wood,  metal,  or  plastics. 

1)  Auger  bit  -  usually  ranging  from  1/4"  to  1"  by  16th.  The 
number  stamped  on  the  tong  designates  the  size  in  16ths  of  an 
inch.    Examples:   4  means  4/16"  or  1/4";  9  means  9/16".  Used 
on  woods  or  soft  materials  only. 


2)  Straight  Shank  Drills  -   Used  to  bore  small  holes  and  can  be 
held  in  hand  drill  or  brace.   These  may  be  used  on  metal. 
Sizes  from  1/64"  to  1/2". 


3)  Countersink  Bit   -  Commonly  called  the  countersink.    It  is 
used  to  shape  the  top  of  a  hole  to  receive  a  flat  head  screw. 
The  head  of  a  countersink  bit  is  tapered  to  a  point,  or  conical 
shape.   The  rose  type  of  countersink,  illustrated,  is  the 
one  most  commonly  used  and  may  be  used  for  countersinking 
holes  in  soft  metal  as  well  as  in  wood. 


Other  Hand  Tools 


A.    Woodworking  vises 


The  vise  is  used  to  hold  materials  firm. 
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B,  C-Clamps 


A  c-clamp  is  a  holding  and  clamping  device.    C-clamps  come  in 
many  sizes.    A  4"  c-clamp  designates  the  opening  size  of  the  clamp. 


C.   Files  and  Rasps 

There  are  many  shapes  and  sizes  of  files  and  rasps.   They  can  be 
flat,  half  round,  round,  triangular,  or  square.   They  may  be  rough, 
medium,  or  fine.    A  file  is  usually  not  as  coarse  as  a  wood  rasp. 
They  are  used  to  shape,  form,  or  smooth  materials.   Files  may  be 
used' on  metals.    Files  should  never  be  used  without  a  handle. 


o 


m 


^Qt/Ane  vtooo^tLg 


HAL^'-^OUttO  WOOOrtLC 


I 


WOOO  MSP 


D.   Card  File 

A  card  file  is  used  to  clean  files  and  rasps. 


E.  Hammers 


1)  Claw  Hammer  -  A  claw  hammer  is  used  to  drive  or  pull  nails. 
Handles  may  be  of  wood  or  metal  and  come  in  various  weights. 


CLAtn/ 


HANOI,  e 
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2)  Ball  Peen  Hammer  -  A  ball  peen  hammer  is  used  mostly  when 
working  on  metal.   Has  a  ball -shaped  head  on  one  end. 


Nail  Set 

A  nail  set  is  a  small  metal  punch  with  a  cupped  end  used  to  sink 
the  head  of  a  nail  below  the  wood  surface.   The  cupped  end  prevents 
It  from  slipping  off  the  head  of  the  nail. 


PI iers 


^  MAIL  .aer  JOMS- 


1)  Combination  -  A  tool  used  for  holding  or  bending  pieces  of 
metal.  Tt  is  adjustable  by  means  of  a  slip  joint  and  has 
serrated  jaws  to  help  in  holding  materials  firmly. 


2)  Side  Cutting  -  Often  referred  to  as  electrician's  pliers. 
They  are  used  for  holding  materials  and  for  cutting  wire. 
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H.    Screw  Drivers 


( 


Screw  drivers  are  used  to  install  screws  and  bolts.  They  come 
in  various  lengths  and  sizes  and  in  two  varieties.   The  plain 
screw  driver  is  used  for  the  slotted-head  wood  screws,  and  the 
Phillips  screw  driver  for  the  Phillip  screws. 


TIP 


HANDLE 


r 


I.   Scratch  Av/1 

A  tool  that  must  be  handled  carefully.    It  is  helpful  in  starting 
a  hole  so  that  the  boring  or  drilling  bits  will  have  a  center 
to  begin  with.   Also  used  to  scribe  accurate  lines  or  locate 
points. 


0.   Bench  Rule 

A  measuring  tool.    May  be  12",  24",  or  36"  long. 


( 


K.  Try-Square 

A  tool  with  a  blade  that  can  be  used  for  measuring  and  to  check 
squareness  of  stock. 


BLADE- 


HANDLE- 


■iO. 
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L.   Combination  Square 

A  measuring  tool  with  the  blade  that  slides  through  the  handle. 
Is  usually  fitted  with  a  level  and  may  be  used  to  check  squareness 
or  45'  angles. 


•■■■> . .. «. 


M.  Dividers 


A  divider  Is  a  tool  used  to  draw  circles,  or  part  of  circles  (arcs)» 
or  for  stepping  off  equal  distances.   May  have  a  pencil  on  one  end. 


( 


N.   Surform  Tools 

A  surform  is  a  forming  tool  with  hardened  and  tempered  tool -steel 
cutting  blade.   Used  similarly  to  a  wood  file  or  rasp.  They 
come  in  two  basic  forms,  a  file  type  or  a  plane  type. 


( 
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Miter  Box 

A  miter  box  Is  used  to  make  a  square  or  45"  cut  with  a  back  saw 
or  a  cross-cut  saw. 


Wood  Chisels 

Wood  chisels  are  used  to  shape  and  fit  parts.  They  have  a  sharp, 
exposed  blade  and  must  be  handled  carefully. 
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UNIT  V 


How  to  properly  use  hand  tools. 

Hand  Saws 

1.  Holding  work  -  material   that  is  to  be  sawed  must  be  held  securely 
by  either  a  vise  or  clamped  to  a  bench  top.   Work  should  never 

be  held  in  the  hand  or  or:  any  part  of  the  body  when  cutting. 

2.  Correct  stance  -  The  student's  feet  should  be  planted  fi'rmly  and 
spread  slightly  at  a  comfortable  stance. 

3.  It  is  recommended  that  the  beginning  students  use  a  guide  block 
clamped  to  the  wood  where  the  cut  is  to  be  started.   After  the 
cut  is  started,  the  back  of  the  saw  is  slowly  lowered  until  the 
saw  is  completely  across  the  material  being  cut. 

4.  Hand  position  -  The  left  hand  is  placed  on  the  work  or  bench 
away  from  the  cutting  edge  of  the  saw. 

5.  Starting  the  cut  -  The  saw  cut  is  started  with  short  and  slow  back 
strokes. 

6.  Saw  strokes  -  The  saw  stroke  should  be  slow  and  have  regular 
rhythm.  Force  should  not  be  used  while  cutting.  The  entire 
length  of  the  saw  should  be  used  while  cutting. 

7.  Ending  the  Cut  -  To  prevent  a  rough  breakthrough,  most  of  the  saw's 
weight  should  be  withi;eld  when  approaching  the  end  of  the  cut. 

8.  Saw  Maintenance  -  Saws  must  be  sharp  to  be  safe.   Do  not  lay  a 
saw  down  teeth  first  and  don't  store  a  saw  on  its  teeth.  Nails 
and  screws  should  U  removed  from  the  cutting  path. of  the  saw. 

Hand  Planes 

1.  The  block  plane  is  small  and  easy  to  handle.  This  tool  was  designed 
to  be  held  in  one  hand  by  an  adult,  but  small  children  may-'-'rid 

it  desirable  to  use  both  hands. 

2.  Bench  Plane  -  The  bench  plane  was  designed  to  be  held  with  both 
hands.   The  primary  function  of  a  plane  is  to  produce  straight, 
flat,  smooth  surfaces  on  wood. 

3.  Stance  -  When  using  this  tool  the  student  should  be  taught  to  stand 
with  his  feet  at  least  shoulder  v/idth  apart  and  use  his  body  weight 
and  leg  muscles  to  furce  the  plane  through  the  wood. 
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4.  Plane  Strokes  -  When  planing  edge  grain,  downward  pressure  should 
be  applied  to  the  front  of  the  plane  at  the  beginning  of  the  cut. 
VJhen  the  entire  plane  Is  on  the  surface  of  the  wood,  even,  downward 
pressure  Is  applied  to  the  front  and  back  end  of  the  plane  an  the 
stroke  Is  made.  On  ending  the  cut,  pressure  Is  released  from  the 
front  end  but  maintained  on  the  back  end  until  the  stroke  Is  com- 


5.  When  planing  end  grain,  the  plane  should  be  started  at  the  outside 
edge  and  pushed  toward  the  center.   By  planing  tov/ard  the  center 
and  not  permitting  the  plane  Iron  to  come  In  contact  with  the 
edge  grain,  the  problem  of  damaged  edged  grain  can  be  avoided. 

C.  Boring  and  Drilling  Tools 
Brace  and  Hand  Drill 

When  boring  a  hole  In  wood,  the  stock  should  be  held  in  a  vise  in 
either  a  horizontal  or  vertical  position.    It  should  be  firmly  clamped 
to  a  piece  of  waste  stock  that  will  support  the  wood  around  the  edges 
when  the  bit  cuts  through  the  opposite  side. 

If  It  Is  not  convenient  to  "back  up**  the  stock  with  scrap  wood,  you 
can  bore  from  one  side  until  the  feed  screw  just  starts  to  come  through, 
then  reverse  the  stock  and  finish  the  hole  from  the  other  side. 

When  boring,  the  brace  or  drill  handle  Is  turned  clockwise.   Keep  the 
bit  at  right  angle  to  the  wood  being  bored.   Use  extra  care  when 
starting  a  hole  In  plywood  or  jaw  will  splinter  the  veneer  around  the 
edge  of  the  hole.  A  clean  cut  hole  In  plywood  Is  accomplished  by 
starting  the  hole  with  slight  forward  and  backward  cuts  with  the  brace 
and  bit  until  the  surface  veneer  Is  completely  cut. 

D.  Hammers 

The  hammsr  Is  used  In  driving  nails.  The  nail  Is  held  between  the 
thumb  and  forefinger.  Tap  the  nail  lightly  to  start  It  Into  the  wood. 
Take  your  hand  away  from  the  nail.   Drive  the  na^l  by  swinging  the 
arm  and  hammer  as  a  unit.   Use  just  a  little  wrist  movement.  Strike 
the  nail  with  firm  blows,  keeping  your  eye  on  the  nail. 

E.  Files,  Rasps,  Surform  Tool 

Files  and  rasps  are  never  used  without  handles.  The  t(vig  or  sharp 
end  of  the  file  can  cause  serious  injury. 

When  filing  hold  the  handle  of  the  tool  in  your  right  hand  and  the  point 
in  your  left.  Apply  moderate  pressure  on  the  forward  stroke,  making 
a  shearing  cut  at  a  slight  angle.  Lift  the  file  off  the  material  on 
the  return  stroke  and  repeat  the  operation. 

Always  keep  the  teeth  clean  with  a  file  card. 

The  surform  tool  is  used  as  you  would  a  rasp  or  file.   For  best  results 
apply  light,  even  pressure  against  the  wood.  The  surform  produces  a 
smooth,  even  surface. 


pleted. 
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EXEMPLARY  VOCATIONAL  PROGRAM 
OCCUPATIONS  RATINGS 
Junior  High  and  High  School  Students 


STUDENT'S  NAME 


DATE 


GRADE 


TEACHER 


.SCHOOL  NAME 


qScstitnl-/^''^^'*  several  occupations.    For  each,  you  will  answer  three 

A.  What  prestige  or  social  status  do  you  feel  most  peoole 
gxve  this  occupation?  f^wf^c 

B.  How  much  personal  satisfaction  would  this  ftrn,»naf,-^^ 
give  the  employee? T 

C.  To  what  extent  is  this  occupation  essential  to  the 
functioning  of  society?   ;  

Please  circle  your  chosen  answers. 
1.    Sales  clerk 


1A*    Prestige  or 
social  status: 

1-  very  high 

2-  hlgh 
3**medium 
ll-low 

5- very  low 


IB*  Personal 

satisfaction: 
1**none 

2-  IIttle 

3-  $ome 
*  4**much 

5* very  great 


IC.    Essential  to 

soclety^s  functioning: 

I-  very  essential 
2*qutte  Important 
3*^  Important 

II-  useful 
Shuttle  use 
6*no  use 


r 

V 


2*  Librarian 

2A*    Prestige  or 
social  status: 

1-  very  high 

2-  hIgh 
^'^medlum 

4-  low 

5-  very  low 


3#    Truck  driver 


26*  Personal 

satisfaction: 

1 -  none 

2-  nttle  . 
3* some 
4-much 
5*very  great 


2C*    Essential  to  ' 

society's  functioning: 

1-  very  essential 

2-  *qulte  Important 

3-  Important 
^-useful 

5-  IIttle  use 

6-  no  use 


3A.    Prestige  or 
social  status: 

1-  very  high 

2-  hIgh 

3-  medIum 

4-  low 
5*very  low 


3B*  Personal 

satisfaction: 

1 -  none 

2-  IIttle 

3-  some 

4-  much 

5-  very  great 


3C*    Essential  to 

society's  functioning: 

1-  very  essential 

2-  quite  Important 

3-  Important 
^-useful 

5-  ltttle  use 

6-  no  use 


c 
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Plumber 


<iA*    Prestige  or 

social  status; 

1-  very  high 

2-  hlgh 
3**medium 

4-  low 

5-  very  low 


4B«  Personal 

satisfaction: 

1-  none  . 

2-  little 
3*some 
(iTiuch 
5-very  great 


kC.    Essential  to 

society's  functioning: 
l*very  essential 
2-quite  important 
'  3*in)portant 
'i-useful 
5--little  use 
6*-no  use 


5.    Newspaper  Reporter 

5A.    Prestige  or 
social  status: 

1-  very  high 

2-  high 

3-  medium 

4-  low 

5* very  low 


5B.  Personal 

satisfaction: 

1-  none 

2-  little 

3-  some 
^'^much 
5*very  great 


5C*    Essential'  to 

society's  functioning: 

1-  very  essential  • 

2-  -quite  important 
3* important 

4-  -useful 

5-  -little  use 
6*no  use 


6.  lawyer 


ERLC 


6A«    Prestige  or 

social  status: 

1-  very  high 

2-  high 
3*inedium 
^--low 
5-very  low 


Janitor 

7A.    Prestige  or 
social  status: 

1-  very  high 

2-  hi9h 
3*'fnedium 
^-low . 
5-very  low 


8.    Dental  assistant 

8A.    Prestige  or 
social  status: 

1-  very  high 

2-  hlgh 

3-  inedium 
^l-low 
5-vcry  low 


6B. 


7B- 


8B. 


Personal 
satisfaction: 

1-  none 

2-  little 

3-  some 
<;-much 
S^very  great 


Personal 
satisfaction: 

1-  none 

2-  little 

3-  some 
^i-much 
5-very  great 


Personal 
satisfaction: 

1 -  none 

2-  little 

3-  some 
<l-much 
5-very  great 
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6C.    Essential  to 

society's  functioning: 

1-  very  essential 

2-  quite  important 
3*"  important 
'i-useful 

5-  ^little  use 

6-  no  use 


yC.    Essential  to 

society's  functioning: 

1-  very  essential 

2-  quite  important 

3-  important 
i|-useful 

5-  'little  use 

6-  no  use 


8C.    Essential  to 

society's  functioning: 

1-  very  essential 

2-  quite  important 
3* important  ) 
4-useful 
5*little  use 
6-no  use  -^^m^^ 
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3t    Computer  programmer 


c 


SA.    Prestige  or 
social  status: 

1-  very  high 

2-  hlgh 

3-  medium 
^-low 

5"very  low 


10,    Restaurant  dishwasher 

tOA.  Prestige  or 
social  status: 

1 -  very  high 

2-  high 
S-tnedium 
*-low 

5- very  low 


n.  Pharmacist 
.  > 

11  A.  Prestige  or 
social  status! 

1-  very  high 

2-  high 

3 -  medium 
A- low 

5- very  low 

12.  Barber 

J2A.  Prestige  or 
social  status; 

1-  very  high 

2-  high 

3-  njed  I  um 
^-low 

5- very  low 

13.    Short  order  cook 

JJA.  Prestige  or 
social  status: 

1-  very  high 

2-  high 

3-  med I um 
^-low 

•    ?-very  low 


9B.  Personal 

satisfaction: 

1 -  none 

2-  littre 

3 -  some 
A-iJiuch 

5- very  great 


10B.  Personal 

satisfaction: 

1 -  none 

2-  llttlc 

3-  some 
A-much 
5-very  great 


!1B,  Personal 

satisfaction: 

1 -  none 

2-  little 

3-  some 
^-much 
5-very  great 


12B.  Personal 

satisfaction! 

1-  none 

2-  IittIe 
3"some 
A-much 

5-very  great 


13B.  Personal 

satisfaction: 

1 -  none 

2-  IittIe 
3" some 

A -much 
5-very  great 
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9C.    Essential  to 

society's  functioning 

1-  very  sssentlal 

2-  qulte  Important 
■  3- Important 

^-useful 

5-  1ittle  uee 

6-  no  use 


IOC.  Essential  to 

society's  functioning: 

1-  very  essent.?! 

2-  qulte  important 

3-  Important 
A-U5efu 1 

5-  1 i  tie  use 

6-  no  use 


llC^  Essential  to 

society's  functioning: 

1-  very  essential 

2-  quite  important 

3-  Important 
<i-useful 

5-  Iittle  use 

6-  no  use 


12C.  Essential  to 

society's  functioning: 

1-  very  essential 

2-  quite  Important 

3-  important 
<i-useful 

5-  Iittle  use 

6-  no  use 


13C,  Essential  to 

society's  functioning: 

1-  very  essential 

2-  quite  Important 

3-  Important 
<>-useful 

5-  IittIe  use 

6-  no  use 
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PI rections:    Below  are  listed  many  kinds  of  jobs  .that  people  may  have.    Read  each 
job  and  decide  if  someone  In  Pima  County  would  be  able  to  do  that  kind  of  work. 

If  you  think  someone  in  Pima  County  might  have  that  job,  put  an  X  In  the  box  for 
YES/  X/. 

-  If  you  do  not  think  someone  in  Pima  County  would  have  that  job,  put  an  X  in  the  box 
for  NO/X  /. 

If  you  do  not  know  whether  someone  in  Pima  County  might  have  that  job,  put  an  X  in 
the  box  marked    ?/  X/. 


Carpenter  YES/    /    NO/  / 


Sea  Captain       YES/    /    NO/  / 


Mushrooo) 
Planter 


YES/    /    NO/  / 


Bank  Teller       YES/    /    NO/  / 


Cattle 
Feeder 


YES/    /    NO/  / 


Copper  Miner     YES/    /    NO/  / 


Auto  Assembly     

Lineman  YES/    /    NO/  / 


Pilot 


YES/    /  N0/"~7 


Pest   

Controller     YES/    /  N0/~^ 


Lobsterman        YES/    /    NO/  / 


Golf  Course   

Manager  YES/    /  N0£ 

Oil  Rigger  YES/T  NO^ 

Typesetter  .  YEs£|T  Np£ 

Longshoreman  YES/    /  NO/] 

Coal  Miner  YES/~T  NO/" 


Orange 
Grower 


YES/    /  NO/" 


Marine   

Biologist     YES/    /  NO/" 


Gift  Shop   

Clerk  YES/    /  NO/' 


City  Planner    YES/*^  N0£ 


Rice  Planter   YES/    /  NO/" 


/  / 

rj 

LJ 
LJ 
CJ 

LJ 

n 

rj 
rj 
ri 
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School  is  a  drag  for  Clarence.    The  best  part  of  the  day  is  lunch.    He  rarely 
does  his  work  and  if  he  tries  to  do  something,  the  teacher  usually  has  to  make 
him  do  everything  again.    Sometimes  the  other  kids  in  the  ctass  laugh  at  him 
when  he  acts  silly  and  the  teacher  gets  mad.    At  home  he  likes  to  help  his 
mother  by  cutting  grass  and'fixing  things  like  leaky  faucets,  lamps,  and  lawn 
mowers.    He  builds  model  airplanes  and  keeps  taking  things  apart  and  putting 
them  back  together.    What  kind  of  job  do  you  think  Clarence  might  have  when  he 
grows  up?    Check  three  jobs  for  Clarence: 

 Office  manager   Teacher   Airplane  mechanic 


Plumber   Radio-TV  repairman   Bank  teller  • 


Doctor  Coach  Archi  tect 


J^ccountant  Geologist  Veterinarian 


Richard  is  ou-tstanding  in  baseball,  we  1 1-* behaved,  and  has  a  pleasing  appearance. 
Everyone  likens  him.    He  is  described  as  being  "fair"  with  everybody.    He  is 
often  chosen  as  team  captain  and  class  officer.    He  makes  pretty  good  grades  In 
all  his  subjects.     In  his  spare  time  he  likes  to  teach  baseball  to  the  younger 
children  in  his  neighborhood.    What  kind  of  job  do  you  think  Richard  might  have 
when  he  grows  up?    Check  three  jobs  for  Richard: 

 Professor  Policeman  Jeweler 


Pilot  Librarian  Coach 


JJitor   Artist   Office  manager 


JIurse   Secretary   Interior  decorator 


/ 


Directions:  Read  these  stories  about  students  your  age.  Then  for  each 
student,  check  three  jobs  that  you  think  the  student  might  have  when  he 
grows  up. 


Tony  is  very  quiet  and  shy.    His  grades  are  average.    He  loves  working  with 
his  hands  and  enjoys  showing  friends  how  to  whittle  or  make  models  from  scrap 
lumber.    After  school  he  enjoys  helping  his  father  around  the  house  and  has 
built  bookends  and  birdhouses.    Sometimes  his  father  allows  him  to  work-  on 
the  family  car  and  Tony  thinks  that  Is  a  lot  of  fun.    What  kind  of  job  do  you 
think  Tony  might  have  when  he  grows  up?    Check  three  jobs  for  Tony: 

 Senator  Actor   Car  salesman 


Geologist   ^Mechanic   Secretary 

Carpenter   Editor   Clergym.-n 

Jeacher  Accountant   Radio-TV  repairman 


Sonia  has  a  great  smile  and  always  takes  time  to  be  a  friend  to  her  classmates. 
She  speaks  both  English  and  Spanish  well.    She  is  a  good  reader  and  enjoys 
giving  book  reports.    Her  grades  in  English  are  good  and  her  other  grades  are 
average.    What  kind  of  job  do  you  think  Sonia  might  have  when  she  grows  up? 
Check  three  jobs  for  Sonia: 

 ^Secretary  ■  Artist   Librarian 


Baker   Doctor   Stewardess 

Waitress   Factory  worker     •   Maid 


Archeologist   Bank  teller   Dressmaker 


GO  ON  TO  THE  NEXT  PAGE. 
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4  , 


Via  «y5  atndy3J2g.-c>e  ^^Drlc.  of  '^ork  and  r;o-!.:^ejU9nt!}^y  ou.r  :iv.l-a 
araa  of  interest  will  bo  tho  pi'opls  vho  rzziz^  V^j  hcte?^,  worlr*  ^^s- 
c.rv3  =j2cl.Tiding  a  liai;  ol  the  T£u*.i:u3  indiTldTxaltr;  -^e  \^c4icl  3.ilj::5  bo 
o'}<ia:z  vj.'cl:  iiirin^  our  lar  c:iil3.t-en  ju'e^f  roia  6*'.?,2  years  oi' 

as2  .uid  will  liznt  to  ?n::o*  sJ.!  ^/cov.t  the  jc"b;j  i^oole  fijii,    fe'^  hops 
yoi' 11  te  abls  to  waks  arrange-r.2it3  i*or  your  Ptaff  to  spsas:  the 
cliil  Iran  s-ji-i  to  let  th«a  sae  the  'fforkers  in  iation  v  U 

•'  V 

Yo\JX  cooperation  io  greatr.jr  appreciated  by;  all  of  jis  vho  ear-2 
a'oout  children!    Pleaae  let  U3  know  if  you  liaise \.any  queal^ons* 


C 


Oui*         wO  visit  you  vill  "bs 


trip  to  your  hctal* 


v 


1 


Sijicarely, 
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■'■'..cl:  i— Ju-ac-  .lv-2;--Ri'-;i?<i.7 


Vfcsk  i.--Dr.'ic:r.r:2n 


J'in^  26-50— rran^o 
Thurs.  6/29 — Bamiida 


Vee's:  2-— Niaaion  "Viev 
Ved.  6/2S — Bsij-ort  I:ir. 
2ri^ir:s.,  6/29— Sheraton. 


Woel:  3— JijO.-/  4-7— Davis 

Vcd.  7/5— Howari  Johnsons 
•JhtiTS.  7/6 — Tucaoa  Irm 


Vee'ic  3 — ^BortoG 
Wed,  7/5— Saaada. 
Thiira.  7/6— Sheraton 


vit-oic  4— July  10-14— Jienlo  Park 
Wed,  7/12— Spanish  2rail 
nuirs ,  7/iT>— Sands 


VeeV,  -.-j-'-Ochoa 
Vsd.  7/12— riftsa 
fhurs^  7/13 — ^Pionser 


July  17--;^0— Carrillo 
Vecl,  7/19 — ^Jlovard  Johnsons 
TfOM-a  o  7 /?0 — £ t<-5<T 


V3.I,  7/19— £p:-i**i«:i  *rail 
Thxirs.  7/i^O— l^Jinds 


i!j    lvj.;-  hcj.e  roor.    p.isa-.-:-:-  ^;-:o-^sh  rs^iidc-ac::?  for  1;heir  fxolc  trip. 
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WORLD  OF  VOflg— »7SACHSR  SCHEDULS 


Mis3  Pandec  Kur«— Teacher 
Miaa  Joette  PxOliaa— Aide 


Mr8«-  Barbara  Toung— Teache 
Miss  lisa  Sorrells— Aide 


SCKOOIS 
Week  1 — rJui«.4  19-25— Rich  ey 
Vj-3sk  2'— JuE«  26-50— I'^azo 
Weak  3— Jiay  4-7--Bavi3 
We*?v  ii-^July  10-14— >Ienlo  Park 


SCHOOLS 
Wask  1— Orachnaa 
Week  2-— l-Iissioa  v'tesr 
Heek  5— Bortoa 
Week  4— Ochoa 
Week  5«-Holladay 


D  -  3  1188 


.0..:  :-r.o: 


■:~sr.2c-j.v75^y.oa_CAi^  — objective  o.f  C'.ris  cu3c;-;:.-^;"-^air 

v»:      ^2-:icI;jlj;.3  on  iedtaurrj:?  and  hotel  vork,    I'ha  qiit^svio-maira 
r.ll  5iv3  cur  fi^ld  -iri?  ::ore  n-sa:i.ir.5r ?^  "J -2  vill  hsiva  a  7;o.:r>2Jis 
v-idication  of  their  avareneaa  of  hotel  ar.d  restavirsr.t  careers, 

ieltboard  •  AO  iivity— Discussion  ^./itli  cl\iliri-n  thro*ogh  fehe  use  of 
felt  fi^urea  vhich  dc-al  vith  an  assorticent  of  carscrrS;* 

To-jla  ci  v'.is  T;'a-i--r  ':Tczc*~"wr  ^j^iculatioa  of  childrcsr.' s  inter^ista  * 
Various  -feools  will  be  shewn  vith  children  guessing  vhich  carsera 
use  the  tools,  and  to  s.xpar.d  thsir  sno-wladgs  of  the  tools 
actually  used  m  work, 

Discxisaion  of  Parent  0-:^u?ation— ?his  actiTtty  will  "be  the  1st 
step  iu  the  chil-J-£5  a-.c.reni3S .of  oaroerso 

•Setting  the  mood  for  the  hotei-reacaurant  field  trip* 

?i7.m3trip  cje?'l.:*ji5  with  hotels  a::-:,  reat^aum^.-'rs  followed  hy  a 
discjussicn  of  the  •7i>3ual  uidSo 

Bo    World  cf  Vori  Boole— A  coordination  of  \-forld  of  work  with  reading 
and  writiTigu    Children  ;fiil  nahe  their  ov<n  book  of  people  a-j 
vork  ?i^d:  viil  iabsl  ea^jh  px:*'-.ixr.?  Hith  ths  appropriate  ca.reero 


h\rp>3 p A Y«~'U pg er  eleaientary  trip  to  h.ct-^^1  iaid  restcVciranto 


HIDAi'-«A  har-ds  on  yood  experie/n-  it,    -his  is  the  culjziiriating  activity^ 
where  children's  hands  r;r'3ate  a  tool  used  cy  the  ijorirers*  hand3< 
Children  vill  all  niake  -fc-ood'Sn  trajr,  vhich  are  used  in  the 
following  careers s    Bus  Boy  Bar  ilaid 

Vfaitr^sss  Bartender 

PooJ.  Servic-j  Dishwashers 
Cooks 


n      .  1189 
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X::  Uepth"  Hotel  Jield  Xrip 


1, 


llo 

12  o 
15. 

15. 


Par*:in{;  attendant 
I:^-;^l;3'vi-ation  deal:; 
a.  attendant 
'b^    3:hcn^^  operator 
Bell' boys 

Public  relatiofAS  people 
IIaid;j 

I-Iain  t  eaanc  epeopl  e 
Waitresses 

Bus  boys~3ell  Captain 

Hocitess 

Cocks 

Dish'washers 
Shopkeepers 
Groundkeepers 
B«ir  tender 
Secretaries 


Points    ot  Interest 

^SwiriEiir^j  pool  (puinpa  and  equi 

^:-ir  conditioning  units 

♦Parking  lot 

"^ovltchbcard 

*Slovator5 

•-Cur;^>  Shops 

^ilaii^s  rcoa 

^Storage  closets 

^Kit-hv^n 

— Co/ :e.rr.ca  vitn  "che  i-  o.r^lv:  of 


nd  cr-i 


Jols  3^ou  porfcr:::  in  your  vork? 
Salary  hours  vorked 
Skills  necessary— training 
Bra'./backs — benefits 
Years  in  present  occupations 
V/o.rkiuS  conditions 
:?ool«  v.rsed 

r  :.r'C-d — by  •./ho:::? 
Security 


n 
'it 


- '•  > 
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.^v.-.-rhbcard  operator:    a)  ?Ji3v.7rc;  the  door     b)  answers  the  hotel 
:-. --i      ^.j  ^•■■-co-'is  ■{:'•. -3  pool; 

Th^  .yrirff:    -a)  cooks  tha  feed     b)  arsvers-  tlie  phone     c)  salts  on 

Thare  are:    a)  few  Jobs  for  people  ia  a  hotel  and  restaurant    b)  raany 

diff-Tsnt  ;job3  ir.  a  hotel  ?.:vl  rss fjaurant      c)  no  jobs  in  2.  hcvv.! 
ci;.  1  j.rs.a  to 

-chrije  kinda  o-  v.crlisrs  ..n  a  rea  tacriL; it  > 


"hcLv;  kind  of  vcrlc  do  you  111::?  "b^s;? 
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Robert  Myers'  End  of  Semester  Report 
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SXBMPLAHY  VOCATIOIIAL  BDU0A2I01J  PHCGHAI-I 
TtiCSOSf  HI(jil  SCHCOL  OPPICE 

End  of  Semester  Report 
ITame:    Bedoy,  Geraldo 
Date  of  Birth:    June  10,  1954 
Area(s}  of  Career  Interest:    Auto  mechanics 
Previous  Work  Experience:    Helper  in  auto  1bpdy  shop;  gas 
station  attendant;  and  restaxiraht  worker  ("El  Taco**). 
Worked  one  summer  with  HeigHbprhood  Youth  Corps ;  assigned 
to  Tucson  City  Refuse  Department  as  ^taali  CpIXector. 
Acad«uLc^:^^ 

a*    CiSduiiii'hg  Sjshior       '  j 

b«   Vocational  Coixrses:   Gener^  tletals  Shop;  Auto  Ilechanics; 

and  Wood  Shop, 
c.    Cumulative  Grade  Average:  2^7436 
d*    Linear  Class  Standing:  366/604 
Job  Traiiiing  Station  Data:  . 

a.  Station:    ITon-Destructivo  Test  Paciiity^  Military  Aircraft 
Storage  arid  Disposition  Cehter^  Davis-Hohthan  Air  Porce  B^e* 

b.  Training:    Assists  in  physical  inspection  of  aircraft  parts 
for  conformance  with  technical  description  aiid  change  data. 
Uses  revised  drawings  and  specification  shsets  to  identify 
model,  series,  and  Modification  Work  Order  changes.'  Up-dates 
shop  records,  parts  tags,  and  catalogs  as  directed  by  supervisor. 

c.  Attitude:    Excellent,    Supervisor  has  consistently  reported 
that  student  is  eager  to  learn,  is  a  !iard  worker,  and  is  • 
readily  accepted  by  normal  work  force. 

d.  Skills:    Has  gained  R'<ills  in  use  of  parts  records  systems' and 
use  of  drawings  and  1  ichnical  data  used  in  large  scale  logistical 


system. 


e*    Knowledge:    Has  developed  knowlcctse  of  aircraft  parts 
and  iisc-  of  maintenance  manuals  and  related  technic.al 
•:'       data.  ^  . 

7*>-"^os*- Secondary  Plans:    J6"b  training  station  led  to  development 
of  student's  interest  iii  aircraft  mechanic's  training*  Studezit 
1  applied  for.  the  Aircraft  Frame  and  Power  Plant  I!echanic*s  Course 
at  Cochisis  College^  Dou^as,  Arizona*-  He  was  accepted  and 
subsequently  granted  tuition  assistance  in.  the  form  of  a  Najbipnp; 
#^#,efeni5e  Student  Ioaft»  a  natching  gramtj^^^a^  jitud§nt  empioyme^^ 
fji1)enefits  in  the  amount  6f  $2f(i49*  f  Ms  appuH^ 
^ime  year's  training  leading  to  a  PAA  iheckahid's,  certificate. 
8*1  Comments :    Student  experienced  fe;/  problems  diu*ing  high  school 
r  career.    Oradesi  attendance  record  i  a^.d  conduct  records  exe  above 
average.-   Student  had  no  post  secondary  plans  to  continue  trainjjig 
or  education  because  of  family's  severe  economic  problem*    He  v03 
given  assistance  in  investigating  several  possible  opportunities 
for  additional  training.    As  noted  a^'Ove^       subsequently  developed 
an  interest  in  aircraft  mechanics  and  uill  .undertake  post  secondary 
training  in  this  fields    Student's  career  outlook  and  matiirity  have 
shov?n  significant  development  during  the  time  in  which  he  has  worked 
v/ith  this  Program.  Supervisor's  appraisal  and  student's  comments 
regarding  his  training  are  attached  as  inclosxxres  to  this  report  # 


KdDa  CITIES  EXEf^PiM 
,  VO(»TidNAl  lOtiCAf (ON  PROGRAM 

to  be  returned  to 
no  Uteip  then  24  hay 

8DmvisoB*s  AmiasiL 

■  ■  Kunber  - 

VUkkSLTSt  ^     ^  "  BAJK   

Pj^^l  cc^       thly  ip|rfi|i^  f  f ckt      1^^^  ft^dtiit  |4d>  This 

inf^m|iio^^^^       bi  conf  if ilt  Mprkir  toward 

Jt^mt^aid^'-      '  --.^-^-^^--^  - 

^^witntai;  P|70-aSaint^^^ 

^  $1^8  i^iMt  iithmit  ^Wl^         /         Mfemt^  fi  ^wyi  t  C^tht^G^ 

2#       i  tuda  Tovard  Work  (I^.  ypu  rata  a  Studant  lid  aa  poort  plaaaa  axpiain#) 

r^oellent  Sevtiefaotoxy  (    )  Poor  (  ) 

^samexitat  /  * 

%  /Altitude  tovard  Othara   (If  you  rate  a  Studant  Aid  aa  poort  lilaaaa  explain*) 

Bxoallent  Satiafaotozy  (   )   Poor  {  ) 

Coimontai 

4*  3db  Perf orpanee   (If  you  rate  a  Student  Aid  aa  poort  pl^ae  explain.) 
Exoellent  Satiafaotory  (    )   Poor  (  ) 

Cosaientat 

3*   Personal  Apoearanci*   {tt  you  rate  a  Student  Aid  aa  poor^  pleaae  explain*) 
Iccellent  (>^   Satiafaotory  (    )   Poor  (  ) 
i^mentat 
6*   Itate  of  Ipprovenent 

ixoellent  i^)   Satiafaotory  (    )   Poor  (  ) 


%  Vottld  you  hin  this  individual  again  if  yoa  had  tha  cpportwiitart 
If  not»  pleaaa  axplain. 


iOi  SmiMtaatidhi  for  laproyaain^ 


RsruRir  TO 


_A8  SOCSf  AS  POSSXBliB 
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il/n^HPLARY  YOGATIOIIAL  rDUCATIOTT  PROGR.Vi-l 
TUCSOIT  HIGH  SCHOOL  OP?ICii 

End  of  Semester  RsT^ort 
1«  I-Iame:    Benites,  Dolores 

2.  Date  of  Birth:    Ju3y  23,  1954  . 

3.  Area(s)  of  Career  Interest:    Office  vrork-undefined;  and  "  . 
Commercial  Art,                                 •       '  * 

4 

4.  Previous  V/ork  Experience:    Part  time  vrork  as  "baby  sitter. 

5.  Academic  Backsround: 

a.  Class:  Junior 

b.  Vocational  Courses:  Typing 

c.  Ciira'ulative  Grade  Average:  5.1852 

d.  Class  Standing:    Not  applicable 

6.  Job  Training  Station  Data: 

a.  Station: 

(1)  Base  Recreation  Center,  Davis-Honthan  Air  3?orce  Base. 

(2)  Disaster  Control  Center,  DI-IAFB. 

b.  Training: 

(1)  .Under  supervision  of  Rscreation  Center  Director,  prepared 

various  illustrations'  for  use  in  displays  and  on  local 
biaieting  boards.    Performed  minor  and  routine  office 
tasks  as  directed.    A  semi-professional  artist  was 
subsequently  assigned  to  the  Recreation  Center  with  the 
result  that  Benitez  became  sixrplus  to  the  needs  of  the  ■ 
Director.    Limited  office  skills  and  marginal  performance 
of  assigned  tasks  necessitated  student's  transfer  to  another 
job  station. 

(2)  Disaster  Control  Center:    On  this  job  station,  stiident  has 
been  able  to  util'  :  •  artistic  talents  in  preparation  of 
drav;ings  and  skc!  -'  -v-  for  vce  in  training  materials,  posters. 


announccrnentr?,  ana  other  publications  israucd  by  the 

Disaster  CJoivtro?:.  Center •    Pxwther  performs  routine 

office  tasks  such  as  liniited  typinfc,  filin^t 

telephone  reception  ^v-ork* 
Attitude:    Satisfactory.    Student  appears  to  be  shy,  immatui*e, 
and  lacking  in  initiative  or  incentive.    Job  attendance  is 
marginal # 

Skills:    Student  has  an  artistic  ability  in  preparing  free 
hand  sketches  and  dravrings.    She  has  employed  her  abilities 
in  her  present  training  position  and  has  sho\m  steady  improvement 
in  performing  free  hand  work.    She  is  hampered  by  a  lack  of 
office  skills  and  lack  of  initiative  in  developing  these  or 
other  skills  that  could  help  her  in  eniployment  situations ♦ 
Knovfledgo:    Student  has  developed  knovjledge  of  routine  office 
liork  and  has  developed  better  understanding  of  the  skill 
requirements  necessary  for  successful  job  performance. 
Post  Seconda.ry  Plans:    Student  has  developed  a>i  interest  in 
Jlealth  Csreer  field  i'.nd  lias  shovni  particular  interest  in 
practical  nursing  or  the  medical  technician  field.    She  has 
been  encouraged  to  investigate  the  possibilities  in  this  field 
and  has  been  urged  to  seek  further  information  in  Health  Career 
training. 

Comments:    Stu.dent^s  lack  of  maturity'-  has  been  a  significant 
problem  area  during  this  period.    Miss  Varela  has  worked  closely 
v;ith  both  the  student  and  her  mother  to  provide  assistance  in 
over^-corrdng  this  problem.    Student^s  response  to  Hiss  Varela's 
efforts  and  to  job  experience  has  been  satisfactory.  2he 
student* s  response  to  job  supervision  has  shovm  significant 
improvement  in  the  sense  that  she  nov;  accepts  her  supervisor's 


WODEL  CITIES  FX£f/MY 
VOCATIONAL  ECUCATIO:!  PROGRAM 


To  bo  returned  to 

no  later  th&tg^t-  Moy  'Id 


SUPSRVISOR'S  APPRAISAL 
Hunber    


NAME  OP  STUDSHT  AIDi  BENETIZ,  D0LOHS3 
WORKSITBt  


DATEt 


Please  complete  this  appraisal  fcrm  for  the  abore  nasied  etudent  aid*  This 
inforznation  vill  be  confidential  and  will  be  ueed  in  assisting  the  vorker  toward 
eelf«*ii3proveaent»    Please  be  critical*   Pleaee  go  07er  this  form  vith  your 
atudent  aid* 

1*   Attendance   (If  you  rate  a  Student  Aid  as  poor^  please  explain*) 

Excellent  (    )    Satisfactory  Poor  (  ) 

Coainentst   Dayo  absent  due  to  sickness  ^ 

Uays  absent  without  leave  Q 


2*   Attitude  Toward  Work  (if  you  rate  a  Student  Aid  as  poorf  please  explain*) 
Excellent  (^)    Satisfactory  (    )    Poor  (  ) 
Co&aentsi 

i 

5*   Attitude  Toward  Others   (If  you  rate  a  Student  Aid  as  poor^  please  explain* ) 
Excellent  (    )    Satisfactory  (^  )    Poor  ( .  ) 
Coniiontsa 

4»    Job  Performance    (if  you  rate  a  Student  Aid  as  poor>  pleaoe  explain*) 
Excellent  (    )    Satisfactory  Poor  (  ) 

Coifii&ents: 

5»    Personal  Appearancfi    (If  you  rate  a  Student  Aid  as  poor,  please  explain*) 

Excellent  (    )    Satisfactory  (  /)    Poor  (  ) 

CoiGEants: 
6*   Rate  of  laprovement 


Excellent  ( ^  Satisfactory  ( ^)    Poor  (  ) 
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7»   Would  you  hire  thic  infiividual  again  if  you  had  the  opportunist  //"sr 
If  not,  ploaae  explain^ 


8-    Suffleationa  for  Inprovcaent    s     ^  Ci^^r    r/fAr  :>f!^  ^//^^ 
^/CtAA.^  Fy^T^Co  Aa-I^^^Y    ^^^^^    ^/^^C/r  ^^f- 

Supervisor's  lkuae:^^^^^^^g^>^g^i^.  ^c^v^^^o^     Student's  Hmae   

Extension     ^fS-  S^^V  ^ 


R3rJ3lU  TO  _AS  SOON  ilS  POSaBLB 


E  -3-3 
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KXSI-iHiAnr  VOCATIONAL  i^DUCATIC:!  P:iOGRA14 
TUOSON  KIGxI  SCHCOL  0?rXC3 

End  of  Semeg ter  Report 
TTame:    Canett,  Wary  He.len  (Krs) 
Date  of  Birth:    June  6,  1952 
Area(s)  of  Career  Interest:    General  office  irork  or  dental 
technician* 

Previous  V/ork  Experience:    Sales  clerk* 
Academic  Background: 
a#    Graduating  Senior 

b*    Vocational  Courses:    Typing;  General  Business;  and  Office 
Machines* 

c-  CumiHative  Grade  Average:    5 •0286 
d*    Linear  Class  Standing:  436/604 
Job'  Training  Station  Data: 

a*  Station:  Dental  office  specialising  in  orthodontics* 
b*    Training:    Receives  training  in  preparation  of  dental 

castitigs  used  in  the  devolopfn-snt  and  fitting  of  orthodontic 
devices*    V/orks  v;ith  patients  as  dentist's  assistant*  Ferforms 
routine  office  tasks  during  absence  of  office  secretary* 
c*    Attitude:    Excellent*    Doctor  cominents  that  student  is 

dependable,  learns  quickly,  and  has  a  cheerful,  and  friendljr 
disposition*    Student  is  particularly  effective  in  v;orking 
V7ith  children* 

d.    Skills,:    Student  is  gaining  technical  skills  in  denta\  practices 
and  is  acquiring  additional  skills  in  office  practices* 

e*    Khov/ledge:    Student's  knowledge  and  practice  in  office  skills* 
has  been  helpful  and       ^xseful  in  this  position^    However,  the 
main  knowledge  gaineo  '    this  training  position  addresses  dental 
practices  and  associr-^-^-  techniques  and  experience  in  working;,  in 
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a  professional  atmosphere. 
Post  Secondary  Plans:    Student  is  married  and  has  a  siaall 
child*    Her  primary  interest  v;as  to  gain  experience  and 


supporting  her  family*    Ker  training  progress  has  been 
excellent  and  she  has  "been  accepted  for  full  time  employment 
in  this  position  upon  graduation. 

Comments:    This  student  is  far  more  rn-ature  than  the  average 
high  school  student  and  had  a  very  definite  goal  in  mind  at 
the  time  she  entered  the  program.    She  is  well  groomed,  always 
presentw^  an  attractive  appearance,  and  has  an  open  and  friendly 
personality.    These  attributes,  along  with  her  willingness  to 
learn  and  good  job  habits,  were  significant  considerations  in 
selection  for  xvCLl  time  employ^iient.    Supervisor's  appraisal. is 
attached  as  an  inclosure. 


salable  skill  prior  to  graduation  in  order  to  assist  in 
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(        '  MODEL  CITIES  EXEfMY- 
VOCATIOnAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 


To  be  returned  to  ' 


no  later  than  26  Hay  72 

STJPSRVISCR'S  APPRAISAL 
Number 


NAKS  0?  STUDSIfP  AIDt   Canett^  Mary  Helen 


WORKSITE:    Dental  Office,  Dr.  Schmitz   Dk'H^i 


Please  complete  this  appraisal  fcra  for  the  above  nas-ed  etudent  ald<>  This 
inforisation  will  ba  confidential  and  will  be  used  in  asaietin^  the  worh^r  toward 
eelf-inprove-Jiento    Plaaso  be  criticalo    Ploaee  go  over  this  form  with  your 
student  aid» 

1.    Attendance    (If  you  rate  a  Student  Aid  aa  poor,  please  explain.) 

iSxcellent  (/)    Satisfactory  (    )    Poor  (    )  .  - 

CoimentaJ    Days  absent  due  to  sickness  . 

Uays  absent  without  leave 


2»    Attitude  Toward^Vorlc  (if  you  rate  a  Student  Aid  as  poor,  please  explain*) 
Excellent  Satisfactory  (    )    Poor  (  ) 

Cociinentsx 

5»    Attitude  Toward  Others    (If  you  rate  a  Student  Aid  as  poor,  please  e:cplain») 
Excellent  (/)    Satisfactory  (    )    Poor  {  ) 
Coauontsj 

4»    Job  Perforniahoe    (If  you  rate  a  Student  Aid  as  poor,  please  explain.*) 
Excellent  i^"^)    Satisfactory  (    )    Poor  (  ) 
CoiiiEents: 

/ 

5»    Personal  Appeejcance    (if  you  rate  a  Student  Aid  as  poor,  please  e^cplain^) 

Excellent  {/ )    Satisfactory  (    )    Poor  (  ) 

Consents: 
6»    Rate  of  Ipproveaent 

Excellent  ( \/)    Satisfactory  (    1.  Poor  (    )  "\ 

^  ■■:  ~  4-2 
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SXSI-IPLARY  VOCATIOITAL  EDUCATION  rROSHAi.-I 
TUCSON  HIGH  SCHOCI.  0??ICB 


Bnd  of  Semester  Re?}ort 


ICarne :    Garcia,  Juanita 
Date  of  Birth:    April  13,  1955 

Area(s)  of  Career  Interest:    Office  or  secretarial  vork» 
Previous  V/ork  Experience:    ITeighoorhood  Youth  Corps-Safford 
Area  Council.    Routine  office  v/ork  to  include  typing,  filing, 
and  telephone  receptionist* 

A^cademic  Background:  ' 
a*    Graduating  Senior* 

b»    Vocational  Courses:    Typing  (2  years);  Office  Machines; 

and  Clerical  Practice* 
c,    Cuniulative  Grade  Average:  3.1200 
d»    Linear  Class  Standing: 
Job  Training  Station  Data: 

a*    Station:    DeanU^  office,  Tucson  High  School* 
b.    Traiioing:    A-ssists  office  secretary  in  performance  of  routine 

office*  tasks  to  include  typing  (completes  various  school  forms 

pertaining  to  student  administration  and  prepares  standard 

letters  using  school  correspondence  forraat)  •    Acts  as  reception! 

at  office  counter  and  for  incoming  office  telephone  calls* 
c*    Attitude:    Excellent*    Supervisor  consistently  reports  that 

stiKlent  is  eager  to  learn,  follov/s  instructions,  and  is  an 

industrious  worker* 
d*    Skills:    Student's  office  v;ork  skills  have  shovm  steady 

improvement  dtiring  this  t-^aining  period.    Her  tj''ping  skill 

has  improved  in  speed,       ;'''racy,  and  neatness* 


-  5 
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c.    Knovjlerlge:    Student's  kno'./ledcc  of  general  office  procedures 
has  shown  steady  inprovement. 

7.  Post  Secondary  Plans:    Student  intends  to  enroll  in  secretaria.1- 
training  courses  at  Pima  College  upon  graduation.    She  has  applied 
for  summer  employment  at  Davis-I-Ionthan  Air  Force  Base  through  the 
Bureau  .of  Indian  Affairs, 

8.  Comments:    One  of  the  more  mature  students  active  in  the  Program, 
Her  training  period  in  the  Dean's  Office,  a3.though  relatively  short, 
has  given  her  the  opportujiity  to  refine  existing  skills  and  to  gain 
additional  experience  in  vrarking  v;ith  the  public.    Student  encouraged 
to  apply  for  entry  level  job  position  with  U,S.  Civil  Service 
Commission  and  received  an  applicant  rating  of  96,    Student  has  been 
further  encouraged  to  apply  for  tuition  and  work  assistance  prograias 
available  to  minority  groups  at  Pirnn.  College. 


5-1 
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frfODELCiTIES  EXEMPLARY  / 
VOCATIOHAl  EDUCATiON  PROSRA?v« 


To  be  returned  to 

no  later  than   24  iiay  '/d 


r 


.  SUPERVISOR'S  APPRAISAL 
Kiuaber 

NAH3  C?  STDDSIiT?  AIDt   GARCIA,  JUAITITA   

WOaKSITBi       Dean's  Office,  Tucson  High  School 


DATSt  5/22/72 


Please  coniplete  this  appraisal  form  for  the  abo7a  naued  student  aid*  This 
inforzaation  vill  be  confidential  and  vill  be  ueed  in  assieting  the  worker  toward 
eelf-inprovesanto   Please  be  critical*  '  Pleaee  go  over  this  for;a  vith  your 
etudent  aid* 

It   Attendance    (If  you  rate  a  Student  Aid  as  poor,  pleaee  explain*) 

Excellent;  (  ;  ,),^  Satisfactory  (X  )   Poor  (  ) 

Coaauentsi    Dayo  aboent  due  to  sickness  3 
Days  absent  without  leave  . 


2»   Attitude  Toward  V/ork  (If  you  rate  a  Student  Aid  as  poor,  please  explain^) 
Excellent  (X  )    Satisfactory  (    )    Poor  (  ) 
Coiments; 

Attitude  Toward  Others  (If  you  rate  a  Student  Aid  as  poor,  please  explain*) 
Excellent  (X  )    Satxefactozy  (    )    Poor  (  ) 

4»    Job  Perforisance    (If  you  rate  a  Student  Aid  as  poor,  ploase  explain*)  * 
Excellent  (    )    Satisfactory  (X  )    Poor  (  ) 
Coitunents: 

5*    Personal  Appearance    (If  you  rate  a  Student  Aid"  as  poor,  please  eitplain.) 

Excellent  (    )    Satisfactory  (X  )    Poor  (  ) 

CoEsants: 
6#    Rate  of  Iiaprovement 

Excellent  (X  )    Satisfactory  (    )    Poor  (  ) 


5-2 
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?•    Would  you  hira  this  individual  again  if  ycu  had  the  opportunity!  YES 
If  notf  please  explain* 


6.    Suj^areationa  for  Ipprovenent    -      *        '         -  ' 

Continued  diligent  effort  toward  accuracy  in  her  work  and 
as  she  is  naturally  shy,  making  definite  efforts  to.  put. 
herself  forward  in  personal  contacts  and  in  her  assisting 
people  both  in  the  office  and  on  the  telephone. 

Supervisor Kasae 


E'^^en^ion   :\  :Supervlsin 

Secretary 


RETURJI  TO   AS  SOON  AS  POSSIBLE 


E  -  5-3 
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HXEMPLAllY  VOCATIOIIAL  3DUGATI0H  PROGiUJ-] 
TUCSON  HIGH  SCHCCL  OFFICE 


c 


( 


End  of  Semester  HeT>ort 

1.  Name:    Guzman,  Maria 

2.  Date  of  Birth:    October  5,  1952 

3#    Area(s)  of  Career  Interest:    Secretarial  or  office  work. 

4»    Previous  V/ork  Experience:    neighborhood  Youth  Corps  program; 
Office  aide,  Tucson  City  Refuse  Department.    Also,  under  ITYC, 
worked  as  clerk-typist  in  the  Tucson  Public  School  system. 

5*    Academic  Background: 
a*    Graduating  Senior 

b.  Vocational  Courses:    Typing;  Office  Machines;  and  General 
Business  courses. 

c.  Curau3.ative  Grade  Average:  2.2424 

d.  Linear  Class  Standing:  181/604 

6.    Job  Training  Station  Data      (Tv:o  stations  involved): 
a.  Stations: 

"(1)    Office  Aide,  dental  clinic.    Performed  routine  office 
tasks  under  su.perv-ision  of  office  secretary.  Student 
is  quite  shy  and  very  soft  spoken.    She  experienced 
extreme  difficulty  in  meeting  incoming  office  patients 
and  in  handling  income  telephone  calls.  Employer 
suggested  transfer  to  job  vrith  less  public  contact 
requirements ♦ 

(2)    Office  aide  and  inventory  clerk  trainee,  auto ^ parts 

store.    Assists  office  secretary  v/ith  routine  taks  and, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  store  manager^,  is  being 
trained  to  post  anU  maintain  storeys  daily  inventory 


records. 

'o.    Training:    S-tuclont  ha::  rocf^ved  practical  experience  in 
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office  v/ork  to  inc?uUde  preparation  of  correspondence,  filing, 
billing,  and  records  maintenance.    Her  super^sor  at  the 
dental  office  stated  that  her  v;ork  v;as  excellent,  vrith  the 
exception  of  public  contacts,  and  provided  an  excellent 
reference  for  future  employment*    Her  current  position  with 
the  auto  parts  store  provides  on  the  job  training  in  daily 
management  of  a  large  and  complex  parts  inventory  system* 
c.    Attitude:    Excellent*    Supervisors  have  commented  that 
student  is  industrious,  follows  instructions,  and  learns 
rapidly.    Although  she  is  quite  shy,  she  is  very  determined 
and  has  made  exceptional  progrens  in  her  second  job  training 
situation* . 

d*    Skills:    student  has  acquired  skills  and  proficiency''  in 
routine  office  v7ork  and  is  rapidly  gaining  further  skills 
in  inventory  procedures  and  management* 

e.    Knowledge:    Second  supervisor  (auto  parts  store)  has  commented 
on  student's  knov;ledge  of  office  roxitine  and  her  business  like 
attitude.    Store  manager  states  that,  with  additional  experience, 
student  will  be  capable  of  handling  all  inventory-  maintenance 
tasks  by  herself. 

7#    Post  Secondary  Plans:    Student  has  been  accepted  by  present  employer 
for  full  tim.e  office  position  upon  graduation  from  high  school. 

8.    Comments:    During  initial  intearview  \fith  this  office  it  was 

discovered  that  student  v;as  an  alien  (born  in  Mexico).-  She  v;as 
encouraged  to  apply  for  II*S*  citizenship  and  has  done  so.  Student's 
progress,  particularly  deve?-Opr:\ent  of  poise  and  self  confidence,  has 
been  excellent.    She  appe-  rs  to  be  making  a  significant  effort  to 
overcome  her  shyness*    C-.  -'^'-nt  supervisor  has  made  several  favorable 
comments  on  student's  at i'^-.: ion  to  detail,  accuracy,  neatneos,  and 


( 


V7ork  habits •  Supervisor's  appraisal  nr/I  student's  comonts 
on  Program  arc  attached  as  inclosures#  ' 


( 


E  -  6-2 
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V       -KOOa  CITIES  EKtfMHy 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  PROGRA?;! 

To  be  retxirned  to  ^  

no  later  than^ff^jZ^IZ? 

STOSRVISOR'S  APPRAISAL 
Wuaber 

NAliS  0?  srtJDSKT  AID<   GUZMAN  ^  MRIA  ^ 

Go  Auto  Parts  &  Supplies 
VORKSITSj      3^3$  S.  Palo  Verde,  Tucson,  Arizona.  8m3  ■  p^ipg,  3/2U/72 

Please  contplete  this  appraisal  fcrm  for  the  above  nazsed  etudent  ald^  This 
inforasation  will  be  confidential  and  will  be  used  in  assisting  the  worker  toward 
e8lf-i!3proyu:aent»    Please  be  critical •    Pleaee  go  over  this  form  with  your 
student  aid» 

1;    Attendance    (If  you  rate  a  Student  Aid  as  poor,  please  explain*) 

Kxceilent  (    )    Satisfactory  (  ^)    Poor  (  ) 

CottmentoJ    Days  absent  due  to  sickness  ^ 

Days  absent  without  leave    _____  .    .   V:  * 

2.    Attitude  Toward  Work  (If  you  rate  a  Student  Aid  as  poor,  please  explain.) 

Excellent  (    )    Satisfactory       )    Poor  (  ) 

Comaentst  '  •  ...  * 

3»    Attitude  Toward  Others    (If  you  rate  a  Student  Aid  as  poor,  please  explain*) 

Excellent  (    )    Satisfactory  (^  )    Poor  (  ) 

Coirjccntss 

4»    Job  Perforn^cg    (if  you  rate  a  Student  Aid  as  poor,  please  explain.) 
Excellent  (    )    Satisfactory  (    )    Poor  (  ) 
Consicants; 

5»    Personal  Apnearanc?^    (If  you  rate  a  Student  Aid  as  poor,  please  explain*) 
Excellent  (    )    Satisfactory  (X  )    Poor  (  ) 

6*    Rate  of  Inproveraent 

.Excellent  (    )    Satisfactory       )    Poor  (  ) 

:•:  -  6-3 
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7#    Would  you  hire  thio  Individual  again  if  you  had  ths  opportunity t_ 


If  not|  please  explain* 


8»    Suatxeationa  for  Inproveaent 


Supervisor » a  Ito       ^^^^^  ^^^^^  Student •  a  Katt#  ^^^^^ 

Extension  " 

COIgOT:- 

Maria  has  been  a  great  help  in  our  office.    She  is  a  quite  person 
and  follows  instractions  as  given  and  shown  initiative  in  certain 
•  areas.   We  hope  she  continues  her  education  as  we  feel  that  she  is 
the  youth  needed  by  our  country  for  the  tomorrows  to  coma. 

Pending  arrangements  by  some  of  our  staff  I  hope  Maria  will  be  able 
to  continue  working  with  us  this  suncer. 


RSrURH  go  AS  SOOy  AS  POSSIBLE 


E  -  6-4 
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KaBMPLAIIY  VCGAxIOI:AI  5DUGATI0::  PRCC^IUuc 
TUC30I?  HIGH  3::-:00L  0PFIC3 

Rnd  of  Sen^^eoter  Report 
ICane:    I-lendoza,  Jirrifny 
Date  of  Birth:    July  17,  1955 

Area{s)  of  Career  Interest:    Air  Conditioning/Refrigeration 
Previous  V/ork  Experience:    Service  Station  attendant  and 
carpenter's  helper. 
Academic  Baclcgroimd: 
a*    Graduating  Senior 

b#    Vocational  Courses:    General  Metals  Shopj  Machine  Shop; 

and  Air  Conditioning/Refrigeration  (2  years). 
c#    Cuniulative  Grade  Average:  2.3125 
d.    Linear  Class  Standing:    1 91/604  - 
Job  draining  Station  Data: 

a.  Station:    Air  Conditioning  and  Refrigeration  Shop,  Ba^^e 
Engineer's  Office,  Davis-^Monthan  Air  Force  Base. 

b.  Truinirig:    Assj.ots  yy.xv^\ey:ri3.n  refrigeration  mechanics  in 
testing,  trouble  diagnosis,  repair,  and  installation  of  all 
types  of  refrigei'/ation  equipnienfc.    Assists  in  depot  level  . 
(re-build)  maintenance  of  refrigeration  equipment  ranging 
from  heavy  dut^r  industrial  units'  to  household  equipment. 

c.  Attitude:    Supervisor  reports  that  student  is  attentive, 
eager  to  learn,  and  v:iliing  to  uork^    Shop  personnel 
contacted  have  comnientei  on  student's  knov/ledge  of 
refrigeration  theory  an:i  mechanics. 

d.  Skills:    Student  has  gained  skills  in  shop  procedure:*?, 
applied  tost  routines,  r.nd  maintenance  procedures  ut^od  in 
a  vride  variety  of  ref .^-oration  equipment. 


( 


t 


e.    X'nov;lccl{rc:    Student  has  cainoil  ^rorking  lmov/3.cdgG  of  heavy 
duty  industrial  and  specialized  (missile  site  eq^uipment) 
refrigeration  equipment.    Practical  experience  included 
hands-on  training  in  re-building  of  major  units >  on-site 
trouble  call  procedurjes,  and  maintenance  of  equipment 
records. 

Post  Secondary  Plans:    Initialljr,  student  vras  interested*^  in 
obtaining  practical  experience  in  his  area  of  career  interests 
He  subsequently  elected  to  obtain  further  training  in  the  air 
conditioning  and  refrigeration  field,  and  submitted  an  application 
for  a  scholarship  to  a  local  tra,do  school.    He  has  not  received 
a  reply  to  his  application  at  this  time.    Student  is  considering 
entering  Pima  College  if  the  trade  school  scholarship  application 
is  not  favorably  considered. 

Comments:    Student  is  VQvy  reserved  and  in-drav;n;  appears  to  be 
a  "loner^'.    His  grade  average,  attendance  record,  and  conduct 
arc  veil  above  average*    Records  indicate  that  he  is  punctual  in 
reporting  for  classes  with  fev:  " tardy •s^*  noted.    His  job  training 
station  supervisor  comments  that  he  is  careful  in  following 
instructions  and  that  he  has  demonstrated  iniative  in  several  v;ays 
As  an  example,  the  student  frequently  performs  shop  clean  up  v;ork, 
vrithout  being  asked  to  do  so,  v:hile  waiting  for  transportation. 
Journeyman  mechanics  state  tha.t  the  student  has  the  interest  and 
potential  to  succeed  in  this  particular  field.  Supervisor's 
appraisal  and  student  *s  copjnents  on  the  Program  are  attached  as 
inclosures. 


{         P.10DEL  CITIES  rXEMPlARY 
VOCATIOflAL  EDUCATION  PROGRA?^ 


To  be  returned  to 

no  later  th&n  2^1  hay  7^ 

StI?ERVISOR»S  APPRAISAL 

Number   . 

NAM3  0?  STODSITT  AID  J     ViBudoza.  Jimmy  ' 

WORKSITE  J       /P^y>>/^^  e^^rPo/^  SAofO       .        -     -      '  pATST  )  Co /^yhJ'7  Z^ 

Please  conrplete  this  appraisal  fcrm  for  the  abo^a  natied  etudent  aida  This 
inforEation  will  be  confidential  end  vill  be  need  in  aseisting  the  vorker  toward, 
self-iwprove^aento    Pleaso  be  critical©  'Pleaee  go  ovsr  this  form  vith  your 
student  aid» 

1#    Attandanca    (If  you  rata  a  Student  Aid  aa  poor,  ploaaa  explain*) 

Excellent  (u^    Satisfactory  (    )    Poot  (  ) 

Co-uiaentss    Days  absent  due  to  sickneas  O 
Days  absent  without  leave  c> 

2#    Attitudo  Toward  Work  (if  you  rate  a  Student  Aid  as  poor,  please  explain.) 

Excellent  SatiBfactory  (    )    Poor  (  ) 

CoEunentsi 

5»    Attittida  Toward  Othora    (If  you  rate  a  Student  Aid  ea  poor,  please  explain*) 
Excellent  (^^    Satisfactory  (    )    Poor  (  ) 
Cocnnontss 

4<>    tlob  ??rfor.^.anc3    (If  you  rate  a  Student  Aid  as  poor,  please  explain^)  . 
Sxcell.?nt  (  ^  Satisfactory  (    )    Poor  (  ) 
COiTjsents: 

5»    Personal  Apoearancfi    (If  you  rate  a  Student  Aid  aa  poor,  please  eirplain^) 

Excellent  (    )    Satisfactory  (*^    Poor  (  ) 

CoiGsento: 
6»    Rate  of  Improvement 

Eccellcnt  (""^^  Satisfactory  (    )    Poor  (  ) 

»-  . 
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7»    Would  you  hire  this  individual  a^in  if  you  had  the  opportunity!    y es 
If  not,  please  explain. 


8»    &jgjacs3tion3  for  Itaproveaent 


Supervisor's  Ifeuce  fCuua.^ii..L^  c  ^^^a.^  Student's  Haj^^ 
Extension  ^  ^  o  :z,  


2 


RSTURH  TO 


AS  SOOH  AS  P0SSIBL3 


t 

i3Xr;i.;PLARY  VOOAieiC::AI.  I-ijU'JATIO::  I'^wOUAM 
TUCSOIJ  KICrH  SCr"OOL  OPFICIi 

End  of  Semester  Report 
ITa^r.e:    r-ionje^  Rose 
Date  of  Birth:    March  4,  1954 

Area(s)  of  Career  Interest:    Legal  secretari?-  or  general  office 
V7ork  as  salable  skill ♦    Interest  in  fashion  modeling. 
Previous  Vork  Experience:    ITeighborhood  Youth  Corps  Program- 
child  care  in  nursery;  v/orked  in  book  binding  plant j  general 
office  v7ork  in  Sanitation  Department,  City  of  Tucson. 
Academic  Background: 

a.  Class:    Sophomore;  has  attended  school  for  three  years  but 
has  not  earned  sufficient  credits  for  junior  standing. 

b.  Vocational  Courses:    Typing,  General  Business,  and  Bookkeeping. 
(Hxposiirc  only;  has  failed  nost  of  these  courses. 

c.  Cumulative  Grade  Average:  3.750 

d.  Linear  Class  Standing:    Mot  applicable. 
Job  Trr.:inin£^:  Station  Data: 

a.    Station:    Social  Actions  Office,  Headquarters,  Davis-Konthan 
Air  Force  Baoo. 

b»    Training:    Receptionist  and  general  office  vrork.  Receives 
office  visitors  and  incoming  telephone  calls.    Files  office 
correspondence  and  performs  limited  typing  assignments* 

c.  Attitnlr?:    Marginal.    Very  poor  job  attendance  record;  supervise 
is  considering  discharge  for  cause  because  of  poor  attendance. 
See  fvrclbor  dis^'^u^f;ion  ir:  paragraph  8,  this  report. 

d.  Skills:    Limited.    Studdit  has  had  the  opportu^iity  to  gain 

general  office  skills.    Ilovrever,  hc-r  erratic  attendance  pattern 

has  precluded  assig>:iraent  oT  \;ork  areao  that  involve  a  reciuirenen 

for  continuity.  "1222 
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e»    Kno:;10':ise:    LindtccU    Utucl":?*i'.  h:.^.  Y/id  the  op]?or1:u>i:Luy  to 
{jjiin  both  knov/ledgc  and  pr?ictic?J  ei^perience  in  genercil 
office  v/ork^  but  has  been  xino.ble  to  make  anjr  oignificojnt 
progress  up  to  this  point  in  time* 
Post  Secondary  Plans:    Hone  deterrained  at  this  time* 
Comments:    Student  has  experienced  severe  family  situation  that 
contributes  in  large  measure  to  her  several  problem  areas.  Upon 
reaching  18  she  moved  fron  her  hone  to  that  of  a  friend.  This 
arrangeraent  lasted-  for  several  veeks  and  iras  abruptly  terminated 
after  an  argu.ement  erupted  v;ithin  the  family  with  whom  she  was 
residing.    Student  then  moved  into  a  motel  apartment  with  her 
brother,  v;ho  is  unemployed.    Revievr  of  student *s  school  records 
indicates  a  long  term  problem  in  attendance  and  record  of  academic 
failures  because  of  poor  attendance.    This  pattern  carried  over  in 
to  her  job  training  situation •    Kvujiercus  conference  with  this  student 
have  been  esj^entially  non-productive.    Home  visits  by  Kiss  Varel?. 
appear  to  have  had  an  encouraging  effect  upon  the  student,  but  not 
enough  to  alter  her  ho.bit  pafctern^*    In  addition  to  personal  i^/roblomc^ 
the  student  has  experienced  a  hea7Lth  problem.    She  v-as  taken  to  the 
El  pLio  ITeighborhood  Health  Center  by  her  mother. for  exaiainaticn. 
A  Health  Center  team  consisting  of  a.  doctor,  Practicing  ITiirse,  and 
social  worker  was  subsequently  assigned  to  assist  this  st\).denfc. 
Several  actions  have  been  initiated  by  this  team  on  behalf  of  this 
student.    Hovrever,  it  is  too  early  to  identify  or  determine  the 
rcGuJ.ts  of  such  assistance. 
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f^ODEL  CITIES  F/EMPLARY 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 


SDPERVISOH'S  APPRAISAL 
Number 


To  be  returned  to  ' 
no  later'  thsn  24  hay  72 


KAM3  C?  STUDSiiT  AIDi    WOIS'JE,  ROSE 


WORKSITUj  ,J^iy\l  OM(^y\yof)  11)^(^1.    D-M    /^PA'  DATSt  )-7ih„lD 

Please  complete  this  appraisal  form  for  the  above  naz-ed  et.udent  aid*  This 
inforsiation  will  ba  confidential  and  vill  be  uoed  in  assisting  the  worker  toward 
salf-icproveaento    Please  be  critical o    Pleaee  go  over  this  form  vith  your 
student  aid* 

!•    Attendance    (If  you  rate  a  Student  Aid  as  poor,  plea38  e:cplain*} 

Excellent  (    )    Satisfactory  (    )    Poor  (kJT 

CoiHinaiitsj    Days  absent  due  to  sickness 

Bays  absent  without  leave   


2#    Attitude  Toward  Work  (If  you  rate  a  Student  Aid  as  poorj,  please  explain*) 

Excellent  (    )    Satisfactory  (    )    Poor  (  ) 

Coi^ents:^w^,3^  zfe-  ^^-t^^ 
5*    Attitude  Toward  Others    (If  youra^] 

Ercccllent  Satisfactory  (    )    Poor  (  ) 

CO:?^5ntD3 

4»    Job  P^rforniance    (if  you  rate  a  Student  Aid  as  poor>  please  explain*) 
Excellent  (    )    Satisfactory  ({/)    Poor  (  ) 
Coziaents: 

5»    Personal  Appearance    (If  you  rate  a  Student  Aid  as  poor,  please  eitplain.) 

Excellent  (x/f   Satisfactory  (    )    Poor  (  ) 

CdsnentsJ? 
6#    Rate  of  Ipprovement 

Eiccsllent  (    )    Satisfactory  (    )    Poor  (  ) 


f 


7*    Would  you  hire  this  individual  again  if  you  had  the  opportunity 
If  not,  please  explain** 


f 


8.    SiJUftqationa  for  laprovaoant    f  qt-ojl^  ,^yiudo  1^  y&^u^i^-<'iy^^<>'^-'^ 


Supervisor's  iW^.  J.  A  J^U^^  Studant'a  Kaaa  (^^dJ  '/J(&V\JoJ 
Extension  ^-p^  


f 


RJTTUK}!  TO 


AS  SCOII  AS  P03SIB1»S 
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i:Kiv.:?LAi{7  !/ooa-ttg::al  I'OucArio::  laoapj^M 

TUCSON  HIOrH  SCHOOL  OFFIC":  1226 

Snd  of  Seines  ter  I^er)ort 
iraj-no:    laora,  Norma 
Date  of  Birth:    December  25,  I954 

Area(G)  of  Career  Interest:    Social  v;orlccr;  interested  in  working 
with  chiHclren. 

Previous  Work  Experience:    Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  Program-worked 
as  clerk- typist  at  U.S.  Air  Force  Recruiting  Station. 
Academic  Backgroimd: 

a.  Class :  Junior 

b.  Vocational  Courses:    Typing  and  office  inachines. 

c.  Cumulative  Grade  Average:  3.520 

d.  Linear  Class  Standing:    Not  applicable. 
Job  Training  Station  Data: 

a.  Station:    Civilian  Payroll  Section,  Office  of  the  Comptrollor, 
Davis-Konthan  Air  Force  Base, 

b.  Perforns  office  tnf,'kR  associated  vn.th  corr-putation,  preparation, 
and  aiidit  of  docuraents  utilisied  in  preparation  of  pay  rolls. 
Receives  training  in  operation  of  various  office  machines  to 
include  adding  machines,  key  punches,  etc.    Checks  and  verifies 
data  recorded  on  vo,rious  types  of  machine  riui-offs.  Performs 
other  routine  office  tasks  as  directed. 

c.  Attitude:    Satisfactory.    Student  is  somewhat  shy  and  is 
ir-rnature.    Super-visor  cornnents  on  seemingly  sullen  attitude 
when  student  is  assigned  routine  or  repetative  tasks. 

d.  Skills:    Student  has  oprortuaity  to  acq-aire  skills  associoted 

with  the  several  activ=^5.os  requ.ircd  in  con-.pufcation,  recording, 

ard  preparation  of  p-i."  -viis.    Student  has  stated  that,  "there 

.is  nothing  to  learn  i-    •"is  job",    Supcr<.'-i.'=or  is-  av/are  of  this 
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attitude  and  iia.s  v\?Ao  cm  effort  to  provide  varied  exoerienceG 


d.    I-CsTiOvrlerlge:    Student  har>       opportunit^r  to  sain  knovledso  of 
large  senile  office  oper-aticns,  additional  office  skills,  and 
basic  functions  of  a  financially  oriented  office.^ 

Post  Secondary  Plans:    Student  is  undecided  as  to  any  future  plans 

at  this  tiiTze. 

Comments:    Student  hos  shonn  steady,  if  slovr,  improvement  of 
attitude  during  exposure  afforded  by  this  job  training  station • 
Her  limited  skillfi  precludes  assignment  to  many  of  the  job  areas 
available  in  this  particu3.ar  office*    Student ^s  job  attendance 
record  has  sho^./n  steady  improvement,    These  trends  suggest  a 
certain  amount  of  maturity  has  developed  as  a  resiil.t  of  job 
tro.inincC  experience*    Student  has  recently  stated  that  she  has 
asked  her  supervisor  more  varied  assignments  in  office  tasks o 
Conferences  v/ith  supervisor  indicates  student *3  requests  vill  be 
favorably  considered  vrithin  the  needs  of  the  office  routine. 


the  operating  s 


niODEl  CITIES  EXE?.;?ra 
VCCATlOim  EDUCATION  PROGRAfa 

To  be  retxirned  to 

no  later  than2^^^2g|7^ 

SUPERVISOR'S  APPRAISAL 
Number 


IIAI'IS  6?  STlTDStTP  AIDi     ^^''^RA^  NORMA 


Pleaso  completo  this  appraisal  fcrm  for  the  above  nasied  et.udent  aid*  Thia 
inforcation  will  ba  confidential  and  will  bo  uoed  in  assisting  the  worker  toward 
eelf-iicprove^ento    Plee.QC  be  critical  •    Ploaea  go  over  this  forra  with  your 
student  aid» 

1.  .  Attendanca    (If  you  rate  a  Student  Aid  as  poori  please  explain*) 

Excellent  (    )    Satisfactory  {){)    Poor  (  ) 

Co25jTi8nt3!    Days  absent  due  to  sickness     ^  (^^flP^^) 
l}ays  absent  without  leave 


2.    Attitude  Toward  \^ork  (if  you  rate  a  Student  Aid  as  poor,  please  explain.) 

Excellent  (    )    Satisfactory  ()^)    Poor  (  ) 

CoEmentsx  \Jhyri^Jt^^>-U'C^-^^^ 
5»    Attitude  Toward-Othera    (If  you  rate  a  Student  Aid  as  poor,  please  e:cplain») 

Excellent  (    )    Satisfactory  (V)    Poor  (    )  " 

4»    Job  Perforisancn    (if  you  rate  a  Student  Aid  as  poor,  please  explain*) 
Excellent  (    )    Satisfactory  (^)    Poor  (  ) 
C  OMien  1 3 : 

5*    Pergonal  Appearance    (if  you  rate  a  Student  Aid  as  poor,  please  e^cplain*) 

Excellent  (    )    &ibisfactory  ()()    Poor  (  ) 

Consent  3 :  N-^vv^^^^-v'-tL^'vw^ 
6»    Rate  of  iBproveaent 

Erccellent  (    )    Satisfactory  (^  )    Poor  (  ) 


1228 


7#    Would  you  hire  this  individual  again  if  you  had  the  opportunity! 

"17 

If  not,  please  explain* 


6*    Suayeationa  for  Icprovaaent 


Supervisor's  l?e»e. 


Extenaion  9  93  -  3  ^ 


RETURN  T0_   AS  SOON  AS  POSSIBLE 
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TUC30M  HIGH  SC:-:OCL  0??ICE 


1230 


Bnd  of  SeneFjter  ?ver>ort 
1      ITano :    Pro ,  kr\(;el  it*\ 
?.    Date  of  Birth:    July  15,  1854 

Area(3)  of  Career  Interest:    Library  Science;  .Telephone 

Operator;  general  office  v;orl:. 
4*    Prcvj.ouQ  V/ork  Experience:    Assistant  Librarian,  Tucson  High 

School  Library. 
5*    Acaderaic  3ac}:grouncl : 

a*    Claso:  Junior 

b.  Vocational  Cou-rses:    Tj-pin*;:,  General  Business^  and  Clerical 
Practice* 

0.    Cumulative  Grarie  Average:    2 #888 

d*    Linear  Clas>s  Standing:    Hot  applicable* 
6*    Job  TrrTining  Station  Data: 

a*    Stot.iO'>^:    Technical  Order  library,  Military  Aircraft  Stor^n?;e 
UixCx  Disposition  Center,  Davif?-!/^^?*:^^.^^  Air  Porce  Base* 

be    Training:    Reoeiv^?^  training  jn  ac' ministration  and  operation 
of  Inrge  technical  library •    Prepares  index  cards  on  nevj 
incoming  doc\irr;ents  or  tech>:icaX  manuals  pertaining  to  aircraft 
and  related  r:aterials;  posts  changes  to  technical  doctiraents  and 
records  siich  changes  in  central  card  files.    Records  issue  of 
Ti .    rary  materials  to  u.oing  personnel;  receives  returned  materials 
and  annotates  appropriate  log  recoi*ds»    Perfoms  roiitine 
administrative  taS'':s  as  cMrecte:!. 

c.  Attitude:  Excellent^  Si^porvisor  has  consistently  commented  on 
student's  v/illingne^s  to  learn,  high  level  of  aptitu.de  for  this 
typo  of  work,  and  abilvl:  to  v/ork  in  cooperation  v/ith  a  diverse 
group*    Stude/it  hao       c  ro-ellont  iol:  atte:ooonce  record  ITornia.1 


( 


;vor-:  force  hrif;  con::riontGf2  on  fij '.udor.t*  u  ri.i:l.nri1;ion  to  do  tail, 

ability  to  foliovr  inotruction:=^,  rnd  f^ood  v;ork  habits* 
(!•    Gkills:.  Stucicnt  has  gained  a'llition-?!  skills  in  libr?)ry 

practic'^G,  office  piv^ctices,  nnd  adr.unistrrtive  procedures, 
e.    rCnov/ledge:    Exposure  on  thio  job  training  station  has  afforded 

student  the  opportunity  to  gain  Icnov/ledge  of  a  specialized 

library  operation. 
Post  Secondary  Plans:    Undecided  at  this  tine.    Student  has 
expressed ' interest  in-  obtaining  formal  training  (college)  in 
Library  Science  or  secretarial  training  at  Pima  College. 
Comments:    This  is  a  very  able  and  promising  student.    She  is 
quite  mature  for  her  age,  has  a  pleasar.t  personality,  and  makes 
goo6  use  of  her  capabilities.    Her  attitudes  tov/ards  school  and 
job  training,  along  vrith  her  interest  in  further  training,  are 
suggestive  of  suceossful  perfor.Ti3.nce  in  any  field  that  she  may 
evcntuaally  decide  to  pursue^ 


-  10^1 


To  be  returned  to 

no  later  than    2^1-  iiay  72 


Niunber 


VkKS  0?  srUDSlJT  AID  I  /illGELITA  PRO 


voRKsiTBi  f^i^^<L  rr\f^/X  loLi^PAliM  UaJ  iT^7S(Z  mTEt  /rwyTZ. 

Pleaao  coirolslio  this  appraisal  form  for  tho  abo^e  r^ed  e^dent  aid*  This 
inforoation  vill  be  confidential  and  will  be  ueed  in  assisting  the  worker  toward 
fc'elf-ii2provcaent»    Plsaso  be  critical*    Ploaee  go  over  this  for#^  vith  your 
student  aid* 

1*   Attendance    (if  you  rate  a  Student  Aid  as  poor^  pleaae  e;:plain*) 

Excellent  (X)    Satisfactory  (    )    Poor  (  ) 

CoasraantsJ    Dayo  absent  due  to  sickness     '    '  ^ 
Days  absent  without  leave 


2*    Attitude  Toward  Work  (If  you  rate  a  Student  Aid  as  poor,  please  explain*) 

Excellent  (^)    Satisfactory  (    )    Poor  ( 

}•    Attitude  Toward  Others    (If  you  rate  a  Student  Aid  as  poor,  please  e:q)lain*) 
Excellent  (Jsr)    Satisfactory  (    )    Poor  (  ). 

4»    Job  Perfornanoa    (If  you  rate  a  Student  Aid  as  poor,  pljase  explain*) 
Excellent  (        Satisfactory  (    )    Poor  (  ) 
Coioments: 

5*    Paraonal  Appearance    (If  you  rate  a  Student  Aid  as  poor,  please  explain*) 

Excellent  ("y)"  Satisfactory  (    )    Poor  (  ) 

CoiTcsnts: 
6»    Rata  of  laprovsiaent 

Excellent  ()<0    Satisfactory  \    )    Poor  (  ) 
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7,    Would  you  hire  this  individuBl  again  if  you  had  the  opportunity i. 

T 

If  not,  please  explain* 


8»    Sujtgeationa  for  laproveawt 


Supervisor's  !!a&e 
Extension 


student's  Vaae 


f)Jl^^:>^.  J.,  ''-o^ 

I) 


fi-  tj/  "ijL^ 


RETUH2f  TO 


AS  SOON  AS  POSSIBLE 
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ERIC 


iix.v'?i,a::IY  vco;>?io:-;j.  ::  •.•.:';;.?tc;;  i-:0'-:?Ar; 

1234 

1 .    :  ra~  e:    Red  ::\oiv\ ,  Ro  s  s 
?.     D'lto  of  Birth: 

5.    Area(s)  of  Caieer  Interest:    Receptionlsb;  clerical  and  filing 
v;ork;  or  ITurse's  iVide. 

4.  Previous  Work  Experience:    i:eif:hborhooci  Yonth  Corps  Prosrain- 
^•orked  as  receptionist  and  o-.:t~p-?.tient  records  clerk,  Pir.ia 
Coiuity  Hospital, 

5.  Acadeniic  Backgroraid : 

a.  Ciasfj:    Sophomore;  insufficient  credits  for  Junior  standing, 

b.  Vocational  Courses:    'ryping  (one  semester). 

c.  Cv.DAilativc  Grade  Average: 

cl.    Linear  Clasy  Stacding:    ITot  applicable . 

6.  Job  Training  Station  Data: 

a.  Station:    Transportatiors  Office,  Davis-Monthan  Air  Force  Base. 

b.  Training:    Heeeive.'?  trainir.;r  in  adninistrative  procoosing  ol 

f ,  transportation  documents ,    Ideutifios  and  sorts  bills  of  lading 

accordinp;  to  c?!.tce:ory;  tra-':3fers  data  fro?r  shi::pins  doouin&nts 
to  office  log  fori.'is.  Perfor.TiS  filing  tasks  an:;  other  rotitiiie 
dv.ties  as  assigned. 

c.  Attitude:    ferginal.    Student  has  a  poor  job  attendance  record. 
Supsi-^'isor  has  gj.von  a  final  warning  and  will  discharge  this 

■   student  for  cause  if  her  attendsjice  does  not  improve.  Stiident's 
altitude  can  probably  be  bost  charac-erised  a?  di?interes tcfd  or 
lackadaisical .    ITunero-'i:;  CDnf erences  '.;ith  the  ^.-tudent  on  this 
proile.':!  yroa  have  not  "■    .  n  prod'active. 

d.  Skills:    limited.    3-f        t  has  o-riy  lir.ltr-d  office  skills  and 
has  failed  to  irajirouf       ".jting  skill  level  or  to  develop  any 
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or  transportntion  aotivitiOL^  hur:-  provA<io:l  vath  a  bix.sic 
imdorGtandin£;  of  the  skillo  and  aptitudes  rcqiurecl  for 
this  typo  business, 
e.    Knovrlcdge:    Liiaitcd.    Stvidnrit  h^\s  {jainod  a  limited  knov/lccl^^e 
of  office  roixtine. 
?•    Post  Seconrlary  Plans:    Hone  at  this  tirr»e*    Student  has  been  unable 
to  decide  v;hat  she  can  or  v.ants  to  do.    Her  main  interest  appc^;.rs 
to  CO  a  type  iob  that  x/iil  porr.it  her  to  socialize. 
8.    CoKLT.ents:    Student's  attitide  and  imrtiatujriti'-  are  significant;  problem 
areas.    She  is  prone  to  regard  guidance  or  correction  on  the  part 
of  her  supervisor  as  being  disorininatory.    Her  liniited  skills  have 
precltided    job  transfer.    There  is  a  decided  lack  of  motivation  or 
incentive,  at  least  at  this  point  in  time*    Student  will  be  allo-.-red 
to  continue-  at  hor  present  job,  providi::g  her  supervisor  does  not 
discharge  her  for  cause,  in  an  effort  to  provide  her  v/ith  some 
inco::\e  and  to  prox'ide  as  ?fiuch  opportujiity  as  possible  for  devolcprnent 
of  a  Porc  poGitive  ?:.?*'.;itude* 
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IciUUCL  UULO  CAt-i.ii  u-uii 

^       VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  PROGR.^M  ' 

To  ba  returned  to 
no  lateiT  than  ^i^y 

SIJ?SRVISOa»S  APPRAISAL 
Nuaber 

1IA^3  C?  AID  I  HBDHQND^  ROSE  ^  ^ 

Pleasa  coinplete  this  aopraijal  form  for  the  abore  nai-ed  etudent  aid*  Thia 
infornation  vill  ba  confidential  and  will  be  used  in  assisting  the  worker  toward 
ealf-inproy9:2ent»    Please  be  critical.    Pleaee  go  ore??  this  forw  with  yoxir 
student  aid* 

1»    Attendanca    (If  you  rate  a  Student  Aid  as  poor 9  pleasa  erplain*) 
Excellent  (    )    Satisfactory  (    )    Poor  (X) 


Co3S3entst    Days  absent  due  to  sickness 


Excellent  (    )    Satiefactc^y  (X )    Poor  (  ) 


CoDDentdi 

3>    Attitude  Toward  Others    (If  you  rate  a  Student  Aid  as  poor,  pleasa  e:q>laln*) 
Excellent  (    )    Satisfactory  (X)    Poor  (  ) 

4>    Job  P?rforn:ance    (If  you  rate  a  Student  Aid  as  poor,  please  explain*) 
Excellent  (    )    Satisfactory  (X)    Poor  (  ) 
Coiiraants: 

5»    ?ar>Qoruvl  Appaaranc^    (If  you  rate  a  Student  Aid  as  poori  please  ei:plain») 

Excellent  (    )    Satisfactory  ( )()    Poor  (  ) 

CoEser.tsj 
6*    P.ate  of  laoroveaent 

Excellent  (    )    Satisfactory  (">;  )    Poor  (  ) 
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•J 


o 


7^    Would  you  hire  this  individual  again  if  you  had  the  opportunity! 

/  /*  / 


If  not,  please  explain. 


.  ,   .  .      -  ,  ^K«^'^<S<'  c'/.-.-.^;^--^:.  d^i-^  iir. 


8*    Su;ggeetion3  Tor  Ipproveoent 


Supervisor*  8 


Student's  NaM 


Extension  y^f3-  .OT 


BETURH  TO 


JIS  SOOtr  AS  P0SSXBL6 
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End  of  Senester  Report 

1.  TTame:    Russell,  Hnr^^ret  Ann 

2.  Date  of  Birth:    October  9f  1954 

3.  Area(s)  of  Career  Interest:    Juvenile  Probationary  Officer; 
or  Legal  Office  Secrectary. 

4.  Previous  Work  Experience:    Pood  vrrapper  and  cashier,  drive-in 
restaurant. 

5.  Academic  Background: 

a.  Class :  Jxmior 

b.  Vocational  Courses:  Typing. 

c.  Cumulative  Grade  Average:  3»500 

d.  Linear  Class  Standing:    Hot  applicable. 

6.  Job  Training  Station  Data: 

a.    Station:    Administrative  Section,  Staff  Judge  Advocate's 
Ortice,  Davis-Monthan  Air  Perce  Base. 

1>.    Training:    Office  Receptionist.    Receives  incoming  visitors 
and  directs  then  to  action  agent  within  the  SJA's  office. 
Assists  in  initial  processing  of  various  legal  documents  for 
subsequent  completion  of  appropriate  legal  officer.  Receives 
incoming  telephone  calls  and  provides  caller  with  required 
office  information.    Performs  other  routine  office  tasks 
such  as  typing  and  filing. 

c.    Attii.ude:    Satisfactory.    Supervisor  comments  on  student's 
informal  dreas,  mann.er3,  and  conduct  in  office  environment. 
Student  has  had  difficulty  in  getting  along  v;ith  her  teachers. 
Teachers,  in  turn,  complain  of  student's  flippant  attitude 
characterized  by  inattention,  repeated  absences  or  '^tardies", 
and  failure  to  do  clasn  work# 


(  ( 

d,  Gkills:    Student  has  gained  slcills  in  office  practicoo 
cowmen  to  the  le^^al  profeoslono.    Although  her  attitude 
has  been  a  probleia,  she  is  industrious  and  takes  her  job 
training  seriously.    Supervisor  has  stated  his  intention 
of  advancing  student  to  raore  demanding  v^ork  in  the  SJA's 
legal  library. 

e.  Knowledge:    Student  has  developed  knowledge  of  legal  related 
office  work,  an  appreciation  of  the  background  and  training 
required  for  this  type  of  work,  and  a  better  understanding 
of  hxinan  relations  on  the  job  and  in  the  school  environment, 

7.  Post  Secondary  Plans:    I?ot  fully  determined  at  this  time.  Student 
has  stated  that  she  is  interested  in  attending  four  year  college 
upon  graduation  from  high  school.    Her  general  areas  of  interest 
are  oriented  tov;ards  social  work. 

8.  Comments:    Student's  nos  rignificant  nrobleni  areas  are  iraniatui'it-'^ 
and  attitude,  one  groitlng  fro-n  the  other.  .  She  has  made  excellent 
progress,  in  most  respects,  on  her  job  training  station  with  a 
positive  change  of  attitude  noted  in  her  relationship  v/ith  supervise 
to  the  extent  that  she  vrill  now  accept  guidance  without  terrdng  it 
discrimination.    ITiiraerous  conferences  conc«jming  her  attitude  toward 
teachers  have  produced  minor  changes.    Discussion  with  student's 
supervisor  suggests  that  advancei-.ent  to  a  more  demanding  job  may 
produce  positive  results  in  attitude  change. 
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MODEL  CITIES  EXEMPIARY 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 


To  be  returned  to  _ 
no  later  than  TTST^ 


SDPESVISOR'S  APPRAISAL 
Number 


NAME  0?  srDDSI?P  AIDi    RUSSEUi^  MARGHST  . 

WORKSITEi  cj^Q^.-u^   (9^j^^  ^  MTgt  /S'Jr?^ 

Please  coipplete  this  appraisal  form  for  the  abo^e  nax!ed  etudent  aid.  This  \ 
infornation  vill  be  confidential  and  will  be  used  in  assisting  the  worker  toward  j 
eelf-ioproveEent.  Please  be  criticalo  Pleaee  go  over  this  form  vith  your 
student  aid* 

1.   Attendance    (If  you  rate  a  Student  Aid  as  poor,  please  explain. } 

Excellent  (  <^     Satisfactory  (    )    Poor  (  ) 

CoBaaentst    Dfivys  absent  due  to  sickness  2^ 
Days  absent  without  leave  O 

2»    Attitude  Toward  Work  (if  you  rate  a  Student  Aid  as  poor,  please  explain. ) 

Excellent  i^)/^  Satisfactory  (    )    Poor  (  ) 

Cocusentsi 

3*    Attitude  Toward  Others    (If  you  rate  a  Student  Aid  as  poor,  please  e3q)lain.) 
Excellent  (  HT^Satiefactory  (    )    Poor  (  ) 
Coi&ncntss 

4*    Job  Performance    (If  you  rate  a  Student  Aid  as  poort  please  explain.) 

Excellent  (/>''jr^Sati8fectory  (    )    Poor  (    )  ^  # 

Cozxnants:  rn.A/L^dt^J-  iv^  ^oX^^r^r^  .^..^^^^^^^ 

5*    Personal  Appearance    (If  you>fate  a  Studenx.  Aid  ns  poor,  please  eitplain.) 

Excellent  (^'^f^^tisfactory  (    )    Poor  (  ) 

Cocsuents: 
6*    Rate  of  Iiaprovement 

Excellent  (        Satisfactory  \    )    Poor  (  ) 
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7*    Would  you  hire  this  individual  again  if  you  had  the  opportunity t  ^^^^ 
If  not,  please  explain*  ^ 


60    SuxTjacestiona  for  loprovemant  .  / 

Supervisor's  teae  U).'/'e.y  T.  f)^^v4-;<J  Student's  Kao  ^1^1  Alhq/Vddrj^^jSii 
Extension 


^.tS^^   ^/lJ^^*^^^^^^^  ^t^ijli^  2fel<-e  ^t^^-i-Jl 


I 

RETURN  TC_  ;.S  SOON  AS  POSSIBLE  1 
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KKiSMPLARY  VOCATIOITAL  -OUCATJOII  riiCrxllAM 
TUCSOII  HIGH  fiOHOOL  OFFICE 


End  of  3enenter  Ho'cort 
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!•    ilame:    urbina,  Frank 

2.    Date  of  Birth:    October  15,  1955 

5#    Area(s)  of  Career  Interest:    Auto  or  aircraft  mechanics • 
4.    Previous  V/ork- Experience:    Clerk  and  general  laborer,  Lucky 

Stores • 
5*    Academic  Backgro'-md: 

a.  Senior;  graduating  status  to  be  determined* 

b.  Vocational  Courses:    Automotive  Shor-  General  Metals;  and 
V/ood  Shop. 

Ct  Cumtilative  Grade  Average:  4.129 

A.  Linear  Class  Standing:    Hot  currently  included  in  graduating 
senior  class. 
6,    Job  Training  Station  Data: 

a.    Station:    Non-restructive  Test  Facility,  Military  Aircraft 
Storage  and  Disposition  Center,  Davis-Monthan  Air  Force  Base, 

b*    Training:    Assists  in  physical  inspection  of  aircraft  parts 
using  chemical,  sonic,  and  ultra-\  ac"*  et  light  techniques  to - 
locate  cracks,  strain  areas,  or  othertfise  hidden  faijilts  in 
aircraft  parts.    Cleans,  lubricates,  and  packages  inspected 
parts  for  subsequent  shipment  in  logistical  system • 

0.    Attitude:    Excellent.    Supervisor  has  consistently  reported 
that  student  is  exceptional  in  terms  of  his  v/illingness  to 
learn,  accuracy,  and  mechanical  abilities.    Student  v;as 
readily  accepted  by  normal  vork  force  and  is  held  in  high 
regard  by  the  several  ;}nurneynian  inspectors  for  v;ho  he  has 
v/orked.    Converselj'',  c  ^-i^'^oit attitude  toizards  the  school 
environment  is  almost  co^ipletely  negative  as  indicated  by  an 


(  '  ( 
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extrcmoly  poor  attendance  rocorci  and  lov/  acancmic 
achievemont, 

d.  Skills:    Student  has  gained  a  sipfnificant  skill  level 
in  non-destructive  test  techniques •    Si^porvisor  states 
that  ho  is  capable  of  satisfactory  performance  in  most 
of  the  skills  required  in  this  job  area. 

e.  Knowledge:    Student  has  acquired  sufficient  knowledge  to 
qualify  him  for  an  entry  level  position  in  the  non-destructive 
test  job  area.    Supervisor  has  provided  on  the  job  training 
and  instruction  that  is  intended  to  prepare  the  student  to 
take  the  entry  level  certification  test  required  of  workers 

in  this  area^ 

?•    Post -Sec on^'^ary  Plans:    Student  is  tentatively  planning  to  enroll 
in  sujnmer  school  session  in  order  to  earn  sufficient  credit  for 
graduation.    Ke  developed  a  deeper  interest  in  aircraft  mechanics 
as  a  result  of  exposure  in  this  job  training  station  and  cubseqiiently 
applied  for  admittance  to  the  Aircraft  Frame  and  Pov/er  Plant  Mechanic's 
Course  at  Cochise  College,  Douglas,  Arizona.    He  has  been  accepted 
for  this  training,  but  there  is  some  doubt  at  this  time  as  to 
v/hether  or  not  he  will  actually  enroll.    Student  plans  to  marry  in 
July  with  the  possibility  that  this  responsibility  will  preclude 
further  training. 

8.    Comments:    One  of  the  most  positive  aspects  of  this  student's 
participation  in  this  Program  was  the  fact  that  he  did  remain 
in  the  school  environment  during  the  past  semester.    He  had  planned 
to  drop  out  of  school  at  the  end  of  the  Pall  Semester  but  remained 
after  assignment  to  a  job  training  station  that  caught  his  interest. 
This  student's  high  school  record  indicates  four  years  of  attendance 
probn.ems,  poor  academic  achievement,  along  vath  other  problem,  areas. 


His  main  interor.t  is  ir\  nechrinics  and  ho  har>  boon  encoura^jed 
to  follow  thiv^  career  area.    His  job  attitudo,  yovk  attendance 
record,  and  successful  job  perfornanoe  sv.rze'jt  that  the  student 
vail  be  able  to  do  entry  level  employment  in  either  a  neohanical 
or  non-destructive  test  vfork  area* 
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Mooa  ernes  exemplary 

VOCATIOflAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 


SUPERVISOR'S  APPRAISAL 
Number 


To  be  returned  to 

no  later  than   2^1-  Viay  72 


HAMS  OF  STDDSIJT  AIDi     URBINA^  FRMIK 


VORXSITS:    pATEt 


Please  complete  this  appraisal  form  for  the  abore  naced  etudent  aid*  This 
inforoation^ill  be  confidential  and  will  be  used  in  assisting:  the  worker  toward 
eelf-ioproveaento    Please  be  critical •    Please  go  over  this  form  with  your 
student  aid» 

!•   Attendance    (If  you  rate  a  Student  Aid  as  poor,  pleaae  explain*) 
Excellent  Satisfactory  (    )    Poor  (  ) 

Conimentsi    Days  absent  due  to  sickness      0  ,  f     /)  A"  / 

Days  absent  without  leave       ^      Bp^y^l^^^k  CM^-'^  Cs. y-'V^^^c^ 

2»    Attitude  Toward  Work  (If  you  rate  a  Student  Aid  as  poor,  please  explain.) 

Excellent  (        Satisfactory  (    )    Poor  (  ) 

Comments I 

5»    Attitude  Toward  Others    (If  you  rate  a  Student  Aid  as  poor,  plea&e  explain,) 
Excellent  ( Satisfactory  (    )    Poor  (  ) 
Conunonts;} 

4»    Job  ??rXorinancc    (if  you  rate  a  Student  Aid  as  poor,  please  explain.) 
Excellent  {l/)'  Satisfactory  (    )    Poor  (  ) 
Comments: 

Personal  Appearance    (If  you  rate  a  Student  Aid  as  poor,  please  explain.) 
Excellent  {l/)    Satisfactory  (    )    Poor  (    )  • 
Cocmantst 
6»    Rate  of  Ipproveroent 

Excellent  (!/)"  Satisfactory  (    )    Poor  (  ) 
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1.   Would  you  hir#  this  individual  again  if  you  had  the  opportimltyi^ 
If  not 9  please  explain* 


8,    Su«9etiona  for  loDroveoent 


Supervisor 
Extension 


•a  Baay^^^vvc/ 


Student's  M«m 


Em  IH  TO 


AS  SOCRT  AS  POSSIBLE 
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EXBiiPLARY  VOCATIOIIAI  KDUCATICIC  ?nO(ril/.M 

Tucsoif  nicrii  SCHOOL  o??ici; 
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End  of"  SomoGtc-r  Re-porb 
1«    irame:    Valencia,  Carmen  Odclia 

2.  Date  of  Birth:    January  25,  1954. 

3.  Area(s)  of  Career  Interest:    Probation  Officer;  Social  worker* 

4.  Previous  V/ork  Experience:    Dean  of  Students  Office,  Tucson 
High  School,    Performed  general  office  v/ork  to  include  typing, 
filing,  desk  and  telephone  reception  vrork. 

5*    Academic  Background: 

a.  Graduating  Senior. 

b.  Vocational  Courses:    Typing,  Shorthand,  Business  Machines, 
and  Clerical  Practice. 

c.  Ctimulative  Grade  Average:  2.5421 

linear  Class  Standing:  205/604 

6.    Job  Training  Station  Data: 

a.  Stations : 

(1)  Office  and  technical  assiistant,  dental  office, 

(2)  Office  assistant.  Certified  Public  Accountant  firm, 

b.  Training: 

(1)  Dental  Office:    Received  training  in  professional  office 
routine  and  technical  training  v/ith  dentist  specialising 
in  orthodontic  practice.    Office  uork  included  typing, 
billing,  completion  of  appointments  by  telephone,  ar.d 
office  filing.    Technical  training  included  preparation 
of  dental  castings,  final  processing  of  castings,  and 
chair  side  experience  in  working  v;ith  dental  patients, 

(2)  CPA  Firm:    Receivor^  training  in  business  and  office  practice: 

in  large  (25  empj  o;;o-is)  accounting  firm.    Performs  accoiont 

filing,  reprpduci  =  r-.  vrork  (Xerox),  typing  and  receptionist 

R  -  14 


(  •  (  ' 
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a.    Attitude:    Excellent.    Suporvioors  of  both  training: 

have  favorably  commented  on  student*s^ood  job  attendance j 
ability  to  folldw  ills  true  tions ,  and  cooperative  spirit. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  30b  transfer  was  brought. about 
by  the  fact  that  the  dentist  desired  a  full  time  employee 
and  asked  this  student  to  remain  in  his  office  after  graduation. 
The  student's  college  plans  conflicted  with  this  arrangement 
and  she  xfas  subsequently  relocated  in  a  position  that  Movld 
offer  part  time  employment  after  enrollment  in  the  University 
of  Arissona. 

d,    Scills:    Student  has  had  an  opportunity  to  gain  practical 
skills  in  office  york  in  both  position  in  addition  to  the 
limited  dental  technician's  training  she  received  in  working 
xfith  Dr.  SchraitK.  •  j 

:e.  Knovrledge:  Ovxretit  job  provides  student  with  knovrleage  of  ] 
bixsiness  nractices,  along  with  organization  and  operation  of  i 
a  large  business  office. 
Post  Secondary  P2.an3:  Student  has  received  a  tuition  assistance 
award  of  3800  for  lier  first  year  of  work  at  the  University  of 
Arizona,  She  plans  to  enroll  in  the  College  of  Business  and  Public 
Administration  and  pursue  st^idies  related  to  interest  in  probationary  | 
work.  The  office  supervisor  in  charge  of  her  current  training 
station  has  stated  that  the  firm  Trill  retain  the  student  on  a  part 
time  basis  in  order  to  assist  her  college  education  plans. 
Comments:  Job  training  stations  held  by  this  student  have  not  been 
in  her  area  of  career  interest,  but  have  served  to  provide  her 
Experience  and  salable  skills  that  will  allov/  her  to  support  college 
.plans.  This  student  is  very  capable  individrial  with  definite  plans 
and  long  range  goals  in  mind.  Her  school  records  and  job  training 
performance  su^jgeot  the  capability  to  succeed  in. her  area  of  career 


( 


ERIC 


To  be  returned  to 
no  later  than 


SUPERVISOR'S  AfX>SAIS&L 
Number  / 


JfAlE  CP  srUDSJJt  AIDi  Valencia^  Carmca   

VOmtSITSt    Peat.  Marwick,  Mitchells  and  Company  • 


J)ATEt 


Please  complete  this  appraisal  fcra  for  the  abore  nased  rtudent  aid.  This 
infojfBation  will  be  confidential  and  will  >e  ueed  ih  assistihg  the  worker  toward 
eelf -iDprdyeBeht  •   Please  he  critical  •   Pleaee  i^o  oVer  this  f or»  with  your 
atiideht  aid* 


1. 


2. 


Attendaace:  (If  jou        a  stiident  Aid  as  poor,  please  es^lain*) 

ficcellehi  XX )   Satisfactojc]^  (    )   Poor  (  ) 

CosMntat   Dsy9?absent  idue 

i}ay8  absent  without  leave    ^  -  t 


Attitude  Toward  Work  (If  you  rate  a  Student  Aid  as  poor,  please  explain.) 
Excellent  (^ )    fetisfactoiy  (   )   Poor  (  ) 
Cosmentst 

3»   Attitude  Toward  Others   (If  you  rate  a  Student  Aid  as  poor,  please  explain.) 
Excellent  (y ).  Satisfactory  (   )    Poor  (  ) 
CoEcchtai 

4.    Job  Perforcance    (If  you  rate  a  Student  Aid  as  poor,  please  explain.) 
Excellent  (    ).  Satisfactory  (^)   Poor  (  ) 
Coonentst 

5»    Personal  Arioearanc*;   (If  you  rate  a  Student  Aid  as  poor,  please  explain.) 
Exoellei»t  (    )   Satisfactory  (/)   Poor  (  ) 
Coassents: 
6.    Rate  of  iBprovement 

.  Excellent  (    )   Satisfactory  (    )   Poor  (  )*^- 
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TUCSON  HIGH  SCHOOL  0??IC3 
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End  of  SeTnester  Rerort 
1#    Ilarae:  .Valencia,  R/ichel 
2.    Date  of  Birth:    June  13f  1955 

3»    Area(s)  of  Career  Interest:    long  range  interest  in  teaching 

career*    Short  range  interest  in  office  skills* 
4*    Previous  V/ork  Experience:    ITeighhorhood  Youth  Corp  Program-  worked 

as  recreation  assistant  at  Richey  School* 
5i    Academic  Background :  _  _ 

a*    Clasps:  Sophomore*. 

b*    Vocational  Courses:  none* 

c*    Cumulative  Grade  Average: 

d*    Linear  Class  Standing:    llbt  applicable* 
6*.   Job  Training  Station  Data: 

a*    Station:    Teacher's  Aide,  Roosevelt  Elementary  School* 

b*    Training:    Assists  teacher  (l^rs*  Elizabeth  Bentley)  in  workin; 


o 


f  "-^ith  third  grade  students*    Assists  small  groups  in  working  on  I 

art  projects;  provides  reading  assistance  to  individual  students  j 

1 

as  directed;  monitors  play  ground  activities;  and  performs  other  1 
classroom  tasks' under  teacher's  supervision*  | 
c*  Attitude:  Exce].lent.  Principal  of  Roosevelt  School,  Mr*  Geesy,  I 
and  Hrs*  Bentley  have' commented  on  student's  rapid  development  | 
during  the  period  she  has  been  in  this  job  training  station*  f 
student  experienced  initial  problem  in  too  close  ^  identification  j 

xfith  the  children  under  her  care,    Hovrever,  after  guidance  and-  1 

■  .  i 

counseling  by  her  supervisor  and  this  office,  she  raade  significant  i 

j 

improvements.    Student's  level  of  improvement  noted  in  the  fact  • 
^  thn.t  both  Wr,  Geesy  and  Krs,  Bontlcy  have  requested  the  student's 

^  re-acoisnrflont  to  the  same  job  position  next  year;  if  possible,  ^ 


(ti    Skills:    Student  has  £$ained  skills  In  working  with  young 
children.    She  demonstrates  artistic  abilities  and.  hns 
gained  skills  in  providing  assistance  to  small  groiipi? 
v/orking  on  arts  or  Crafts  projects, 
•  e.    Knovrlefl.3e:    Student  has  gained  knowledge  of  teaching 

profession  and  the  teacher's  role  in  the  classroom, 
iPost  Secondary  Plans:    Student  is  undecided  at  this  time.  Her 
expbstire  to  the  classroom  envirohment  has  npdif ied  her  interest 
in  the  teaching  profession.    She  retains  an  interest  in  v;orkihg 
with  children;  however j  her  interest  appears  to  he.  sviihglng  f rom 
•academic  work  to  the  arts  and  crafts  area* 

Cornraents:    A  nuxiber  of  changes  have  been  noted  in  this  student's 
altitudes  since  she  entered  the  ?rograrn.    She  has  become  more 
articulate  and  appears  to  regard  herself  in  a  different  light, 
Wi?th  I-irs.  Bentley's  assistance,  a  suinmer  job  with  the  Arizona 
Historical  Society  Kuseujh  was  established  for  this  student.  The 
Kit^eum's  Director,  !Ir.  Sid  Bri.nckerhoff ,  has  agreed  to  provide  a 
position  that  v;i:il  alio--.'  the  student  to  work  vdth  varion.s  sunuier 
prograiii  groxips.    5his  position  :dLll  include  a  wide  variety  of  worl 
experiences  that  should  further  assist  the  student  in  more  clearly 
identifying  her  interest  and  capabilities. 
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(  KObELCmESEXEMPW 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCAtlOfJ  PROGRAM 


To  be  returned  to  . 
no  later  than  ?^  ^'ny 


SUPERVISPR«S  APPRAISAL 
Number 


WAMS  CP  STODSST  AIDt  VAIJSNICA^  RACK^ 


Please  complete  this  appz^isal.  fcrm  for  the  abb^e  narsed  ptudent  aid*  This 
ihfdfBatioh  will  be^^^c^^^^  be  Used  in  assietihs  the  worker  toward 

seir*i#roYeaent^    Please  be  critical*    Pleiei  go  over  this  form  with  ybur 
student  aid* 

l#^Attendahce;    (If  you  ^rate  a 

fExc^lieni  (    )    ^tisfactoiy  (j/^  Poor  (  ) 

Coraoentsi    Days  absent  du   ta  sicfaiesa 
Pays  absent  withdut  leave 

2*    Attitude  Toward  Work  (If  you  rate  a  Student  Aid  as  poor,  please  explain. ) 

tecellent  (v^)    Satistactoiy  (    )    Poor  (  ) 

Cboaentst 

Attitude  Toward  Others    (If  you  rate  a  Student  Aid  as  poor,  please  e:cplain*) 

Excellent  ( ^>)^Satiefactory  (    )    poor  (  ) 

Cbsusentsi 

4*    Jbb.Pprforiaance    (if  you  rate  a  Student  Aid  as  poor,  please  explain*) 
Ibccellent  (    )    Satisfactory  Poor  (  ) 

CdniBentst 

5»    Personal  Appeexancw    (If  you  rate  a  Student  Aid  as  poor,  please  explain.) 

Excellent  Satisfactory  (    )    Poor  (  ) 

Commehtst 
6.    Rate  of  Improveaerit 

Excellent  (j^^/)^Satisfactoiy  (    )   Poor  (  ) 
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74    Would  you  hire  this  individual  again  if  you  had  the  opportunity >  Ir  (j 


If  not,  please  explain « 


r1 

- — I  * 


8V    Suggestiona  for  Iiaprovenent    flf)  (nX  lX>6^lt  ^O-lVK-  .-^Q.^riCL^LC. 


•Supertdsor » 8  yskmt.  f  us>.  n=l)i^/^L      rbtfji  j/  ^Student*  8  Nwcfj 


Extension     IfiA  O  S.     -  '  \/CL.{JUk/U>(LK^ 


^'^S!^^  TO  AS  SOdK  AS  POSSIBLE 


( 


B:CEMPIARY  VOCATIOriilL  SDVOATIOI:  PROGILAJ-! 
'DUCSOII  HIGH  3GM00L  0??IC3 


End  of  Seraeyter  ReT:)6rt 


U    Kame:    Yribe,  Albert 

2.  Date  of  3irth:    Pebkiary  7,  1955  — 

3.  AreaGs)  of  Career  Interest:    Undetermined.  ] 

4.  Previous  V/ork  Experience:    ITeighborhood  Youth  Corps.  Program- 
worked  in  Tucson  Public  Library;  four  months  training  with 
Job  Corps ;  dish-v;asher  and  biis-coy.  ^  ; 

5.  Academic  Backgrcomd:  ITdhe.  This  student  has  started  school  on  [ 
three  occasions  but  has  never  remained  in  class  for'^a  full  semester.  [ 
He  has  no  high  school  credits  at  this  time.  -J 

6.  Job  Training  Station  Ddtta:  \ 

! 

a*^   Station:    Conunissary  V/arehouse,  Davis-Monthan  Air  Force  Base^  I 

*$ 

^b*    Training:    V/orked  in  receipt,  storage,  and  issue  of  foodstuff    .  | 

% 

items  intended  for  use  in  Ease  Commissary  and  field  ration  | 
mess  facilities.    Assisted  in  inventory  work,  case  lot  coiints' 
Q  of  materials,  and  completion  and  check  of  out-bound  shipments* 

c>    Attitude:    Poor*    Student  has  poor  Job  and  class  attendance  :| 
records.    ITo  apparent  motivation  towards  job  training.    Supervisor  5 
requested  relief  of  stiident  for  poor  job  attendance, 
d.    Skills:    limited.    Student  demonstrated  some  interest  in  inventory 
v;ork  but  could  not  perform  satisfactorily  because  of  poor 
arithrnotic  skills. 
Knowledge:    Limited.    Student  is  generally  unprepared  for  xinskilledj 
and  certainly  semi-skilled,  training  position.    In  effect,  this  i 
individual  is  probably  a  functional  illiterate  and  his  past  1 
record  suggests  small  hope  for  any  improvement.  I 
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Comnei^tG:    This  student  was  accepted  by  the  Program  from  the 
Youth  Service  Bureau *s  input  of  drop-outs.    He  was  enrolled 
in  cla?5cen  rit  the  beginning  of  the  Spring  Seraester,  but  quickly 
repeated  his  previous  absence  pattern.    Efforts  by  other  students 
(•Bedoy  and  Urbina)^  to  encourage  Albert  to  get  to  class  were  as  ^ 
unsuccessful  as  those  efforts  made  by  the  se^^eral  agencies  and 
individuals^  who  have  attempted  to  \7ork  with  this  individual* 
Albert  ho.s  not  attended  classes  at,  all  for  the  past  three  v^e.eks 
and  was  subseciuentiy  dropped  from  his  job  training  station  and 
±h±&  Program* 
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Tab  Q,  Other  otuclento  Anr?i.??ted 
In  ufldition  to  those  fstuflnnts  enrolled       participants  in 
the  Program^  this  office  provided  assistance  to  other 
studer}t5  in  locating  and  obtaining  part  time  jobs*  -.Several 
of  these  students  have  not  been 'identified  elsev/here  within 
this  report  and  are  noted  here  for  information  purposes* 
Student  Assists: 

a*    Morales,  George:    Assisted  by  I-iiss  Varela  in  finding 
part  time  evening  employment  as  a  mechanics' helper* 
Student  v/orked  for  approximately  six  weeks  and  was 
subsequently  discharged  for  cause, 

b#    Bedoya,  Arturo:    Student  v/as  referred  as  replacement 

for  Morales  (par*  a*  above)*  He  worked  for  approximately 
two  months  and  was  subsequently  discharged  for  cause* 

c*    Arias,  T*:    Student  v/as  placed  as  office  secretary 

trainee  in  a  T)ental  office,  effective  upon  graduation. 
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Prorri'nn  Dro:?n  or  HonlCTatlo^r; 
Ac?  noted  in  the  ho^y  of  thir-  report,  scycrfil  stni?Gnts  ^roro 
dropped  from  the  Pro^pran  for  cause  or.  voluntarily  resigned. 
Those  cases  are  su-mnarized  in  this  tab, 
VoD.xjntarj'  Resignations; 

a.  HGS'.;ood,  James:    Student  vras  interested  in  drafting  and 
was  assigned  a  job  training  station  vrith  an  engineering 

~.......„..drafting  section  at  i)I-!APB.    Student  subsequently  resigned 

to  take  a  position  that  offered  more  working  hours  (dish 
washer) , 

b.  Smoke,  Howard:    Student  replaced  Eegifood,  shovm  above. 
After  making  excellent  progress  for  three  months,  stixdent 
moved  from  foster  home  and  elected  to  live  with  "hipiJie" 
group  and  dropped  out  of  school.    Ifuraerons  attenpst  vrere 
made  on  the  part  of.  this  office  and  his  case  worker,  Pima 
County  Welfare  Department,  to  encourange  him  to  return  to 
the  school  environment.    After  living  with  a  commune  for 
about  tv/o  V7eek«,  ctuder^i  ha?  a  charge  of  mind  and  enlifjtcd 
in  the  U.S.  I?av^^    Subsequent  information  indicates  that 
student  has  deserted  this  Service. 

c.  Gomez,  Mark:    Student  was  assigned  ^rork  station  in  a  shop 
specializing  in  custom  manufacture  of  picture  and  mirror 
frames.    Supervisor  reported  satisfactory  training  progress 
and  offered  part  time  job  to  support  further  training  plans 
(Pima  College).    Student  resigned  from  training  position  to 
accept  employment  as  ser\^ico  station  attendants 

Discharges  for  Cause: 

a.    German,  David:    Student  assigned  job  training  in  a  \^elding 
shop.    Attitude  problor.o  an^l  poor  job  attendance  resulted  in 
discharge  for  cause. 


( 


b#    Aceflo,  To'mny;    Siucloiit  aasi^pied  joT>  training  i^osition 
as  Kloctricinn^s  Helper,  Vimn  Coimty  Physicc^l  Hant 
Department.    Attitude  problems  and  poor  job  attendance 
resulted  in  di-schnrge  for  cause* 

c.    Morales  and  Bedoya:    See  TAB  "Q"# 


c 


c 


r 
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STUDENT  INFORI-IATION  FOR" 
EXEMPIAHY  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 
TUCSON  HIGH  SCHOOL  OFFICE 
TUCSON,  ARIZONA  35705 


KA2'1E 


(Last)  '    (First)  (Middle) 

ADDRESS   ■ 

(Number,  street,  city)  '.    '■         '■    (Zip  Code) 

TELEPHONE  NUMBER  '  '   

DATE  OF  BIRTH  •  • 


(Date)      ,    (Month)  (Year) 
Are  you  presently  attending  classes  at  Tucson  Eigh  ischool? 

vis  •  .  ,  '  .  ■I  'r,.-- 

MO  ■'■  .■   ■   ■    ■  ■  ;  -: 

If  you  are  hot  attending  school,  whers  did  you  drop  out? 

*  ■         .      .  •  ■  *  ^  ■  - 

'   Why  did  yoi  quit?  ]  .  /  ' 


Are  you  now  a  JUNIOR 


:  SENIOR. 
Other 


Yfhat  type  of  Bigh  School  courses  did  you  or  are  you  now  taking? 

General  Courses  .    '•   . 

College  entrance  preparation  

Vocational  Courses  ■'    .  ■ 

tiJhat  are  your  career  interests?    (How  do  you  intend  to  inaTce 
your  living?) 
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10*    You  may  have  no  specific  career  interest  in  mind  at  this 
time.    If  this  is  the  case,  what  skills,  trades,  or  job 
areas  would  you  like  to  learn  about? 


c 


( 


11*    What  are  your  plans  for  the  future? 

Find  a  job  ■ 

Leaum  a  trade 


Go  to  College^ 
Otiierr  ' 


.'  i2«    What  skill  related  courses,  such  as  shop,  t^ing;  etc., 
.   have  you  taken? 


13  •    What  skill  related  courses  would  you  like  to  take? 


14 ♦    List  any  school  sponsored  activities,  such  as  sports  or  cliibs, 
in  which  you  are,  or  have  been,  active; 
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1*  Kane 


2*  Address:, 
3.  Age:  


iiiitial  ihterview  ilipormatioh 
exe:4Plary  vocational  education  program 
tucson  high  school  office 
tucson,  arizona  85705 


4*.  School  Tear:. 


Phone:. 


Date  of  Birth:. 
Counselor:  


5*   AREA  (S)  OF  CAREER  IiniEREST:. 


6.   VOfflC  £XF^^ 


7.  ACJO)ESiIC  BACKGROUND: 


8.  Fil4ILT: 

a>  Father: 
b«  Mother: 


.  e«  Brothera/Sistera: 
9»   OTIflSR  INFO:  


r 


10*  CQ}&ISIITS:_ 
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PLACEMENT  INPOWaTION 
EXEMPLARY  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 
TUCSON  HIGH  SCHOOL  OFFICE 
TUCSON,  ARIZONA  85705 


1.  NAME: 


2.  ADDRESS: 


3.  TELEPHONE.  NUMBER; 

4.  WAS  PLACED  AT: 


5.     DATE  STARTED: 


6i  WORK  SCHEDULE:, 
7.     TYPE  OF  WORK: 


8i     RELATION  TO  CAREER  INTEREST  (S) 


9.     JOB  SUPERVISOR: 
a.-  Nama: 


b.  Title: 


c.  Telephone  Nuniber:_ 
id.  REMARKS: 
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PL/VC2M.i:-.IT  .Tr.:?c,v;ATio:: 

EXSMPJAaY  yOCA":-TG:-:AL  EDUCATION  PP.OG.^IM 
TUCSO-I  HIG'I  SCHOOL  0??ICS 
TUC.SO'.:,  A^TZOrX  8.5705 

DI3CU3SI0M  i:0?g3 

MM3 :  

DATS :  ;  

DISCUSSION  yiTH: 


PURPOSS: 


SUKI^ARY: 


ACTI0N/3BSULT3 : 
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civilian;  PSRSONTiJL  OFFICE 
HKADqU.^YrEilS  803d  COMBAT  SUPPORT  GROUP  (SAC) 
Davis-Monthan  Air  Force  Base,  Arizona  85707 


STUDENT  _  AID  _  QUSSTIONNAIIffi 
FOR:  Hanve 


Address 


Tel.  No. 


Davis-Monthan  Air  Force  Base  can  be  compared  to  a  sijail  community.    There    is  per- 
formed on  the  base  by  someone  just  about  everything  that  exists  in  the  City  of 
Tucson.    As  an  example^  we  have  our  ovn  fire  departnjent,  police  department,  hos- 
pital, grocery  store,  water  plant,  building  maintenance  shops,  etc*    It  is  our 
intent  to  iassign  you  according  to  the  types  of  work  you  are  interested  in  doing 
or  obtaining  infornxition  about  for  your  future  schooling  or  eraployment. 

This  questionnaire  is  used  by  the  Civilian  Personnel  Office  in  placing  you  in  the 
type  of  job  you  are  qualified  to  do,  vovild,  like  to  learn  to  do>  or  learn  more 
.about.    Please  answer  the  questions  as  honestly  and.  sincerely  as  you  possibly  can. 


Check  thejansver  which  describes  you  best; 
1.    Are  you  still  attending  school? 

Highest  school  grade  completed:  6-8 


Check  One 


Yes 


No 


10 


11 


12 


High  School  Graduate^ 
3-    Are  you  planning  to  return  to  school? 


Yes 


No 


What  type  of  high  school  course  did  you  or  are  you  taking?  Gen  Crs  College 

5.    \itoat  kind  of  work  would  you  like  to  do  at  Davis-Monthan  AFB?    (Identify  first, 
second,  and  third  choices  in  blank  and.  underline  any  specialty.)  ^ 


a.  OFFICE  -  clerical,  typing,  filing 

b.  SHOPS  -  plumbing,  carpentry,  electrical, 
ii}echanical,  painting,  grounds  maintenance 

c.  SUPPLY  -  clerical,  typing,  warehousing 

d.  TRANSPORTATION  -  motor  vehicle  servicing 
SERVICES  -  mess  attendant 

f .  C0j«4ISSAhY  -  stock  handling,  warehousing,  meat 
market,  produce,  clerical 

g.  COMPTROLLER  -  clerical,  bookkeeping,  typing 

h.  AIRCRAFT  STORAGE 

i.  MISCELLAKEOJS  ASSIGNMENTS 
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6.    What  high  school  course(s)  have  you  taken  that  wo\ild  help  you  in  your 
selection?    List,  such  as,  typing,  woodshop,  auto  mechanics,  etc. 


?•    If  your  answer  to  Question  No.  6  is  "None",  check  which  most  nearly  describes 
the  basis  for  your  choice  in  Question  No,  5: 


Job  Knowledge 


Want  to  Learn 


8.-  What  are  your  plans  for  the  future: 
Return  to  School  Find  a  Job 


Futxire  Exnployment 


Learn  a  Trade 


9.    Would  you  like  counselling  to  help  you  prepare  for: 

Future  Ernplpyinent  School  Trades  Apprenticeship 


10^    Would  you  prefer  individual  counselling 


or  group  counselling 


c 


c 
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Model  Cities  program 

Lessons  teack  ^tmM 


to  ■  work 


nyAD6l.F0QbT.ZAl)  A 
C»lrtfilUH\vrJtir 

Described  as  a  potential 
dropout  at  the  start  of  the 
school  year,  Bachol  Valencia 
now  has  a  genuine  Interest  in 
education,  according  to  one  of 
her  teachers, 
What  happened? 
«*U*s  simple/'  explained  Bo* 
bcrt:  Myers,  director  oi  the 
Model  Cities  Exemplary  Voca* 
tional_and;Ediicational  Pro* 
gram;  "Education  has  become 
rdcvent  to  her.  She  Knows 
why  shdiis  learning  certain 
tilings  Iri.school/* 

Mycr's  program,  funded  by 
the  Department  of  Health 
Education  and  Welfare  under 
the  umbrella  of  Tucson'.s  Mod* 
cl  Citic-  prosram  but  admWs* 
ttW  ucK>n  School  I)ls- 
trlci  1,  b  <s  the  world  of 
wrk  inl'  ?  educational  cx- 
"  periencc  01  students  in  the 
Model  Cities  area. 

**Thcrc  are  oiher  progri^ms 
in  the  school  that  provide 
wrking  experiences  for  stu* 
dfnts  while  they Vc  in  school,** 
said  Myers.  **but  the  differ, 
cncc  Is  that  we  work  with  the 
potential  dropout  students,  the 
ones  with  had  attendance 
habits  ;apd  poor  scholastic 
records.** 

Bachd,  16,  Is  one  of  nine 
children  and  at  the  bDglnnins 
of  the  year  she  thought  of  quit* 
ting  school  to  Jielp  at  home, 
waybe  getting  a  job, 

^stead,  the  EVE  program 
adilscd  her  to  remain  in 
school  and  placed  her  as  a 
teacher's  aide  16  hours  a  week 
at|l.CO  an  hour.  This  su:nmer 
she  was  placed  with  tha  Ari» 
xona  Historical  Society. 

"She  will  do  a  little  bit  of 
cvcr>1hing."  said  her  AllS  su- 
IKjrvlson  He  said  she  will 
learn  catalo^ins.  art  and  sec* 
titanal  duties. 
;     Her  salary  for  the  seven* 


week  summer  program  will  be  but  an  AHS  of«oal  said  that 

paid  by  the  Neighborhood  -hopefully,  we  wU  be  able  .o 

Youth  Corps,  which  coopera*  .  keep  Rachel  after  the  seven 

tes  with  the  EVE  program,  weeks  on  our  own  pa>T0U. 


Historical  ^sovk 


Rachel  Valencia,  IC,  polishes  ian  ornamental  gor- 
get  collac-  whfch   once   belonged   to  Emilio 

'  Kosterlitsky,  head  of  the  Rurales,  the  then  dreaded 
police  of  Mexican  dictator  Porfirio  Diaz*  Miss 
Valencia  works  at  tlie  Arizona  Historical  Society 

1*    tliroush  a  Model  Cities  summer  program. 
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Besides  placing  24  students 
in  business  offices,  medicine,.- 
banking,  transportation,  Davis 
Monthan  Air  Force  Base,  and 
many  other  fields  of  work, 
EVE  provided  a  weekly  class 
on  work  orientation.  tMyers 
said  the  class  Included  human 
relations,  getting  along  with 
fellow-employes  and  the  bossi- 
interviewing,  for  a  Job,  , pre*  • 
paring  resumes,  "writing  a  let*  ■ 
er  of:  application  and:group* 
rclttiooi,  "  '  -J^^;*:---v-- 
**Son>e  of  the  students  had'- 
never  heard  of  a.resume  be*- 
^or^*•-said  Myers.  He  sald,t?I ; 
was  very  surprised  tolsec  how^^; 
limited  their  knowl^lge  was 
cbout  how  to  make  a  living  be* 
sides. in  auto  mtchtoics.tnd, 
office  work.*'      '  < 

Students  participating  in  the  • 
program  work  from  8  a.m.  ua- 
tll  coon  and  attend  classes  in  . 
the  afternoon.  They  carry  a 
full  load  and  are  usually  out 
by  4:30  p.m.  -i  ^ 

Myers  admitted  that  the 
scholastic  records  of  partlci* 
P3tlng  students  did  not  take  a 
drastic  turn  for  the  better.  He 
said,  "Oar  goal  was  to  keep 
them  in  school  and  you  know, 
what?  It  worked.'*.  ;  .  ' 
•Beyond  keeping/ them •  in 
school,  hottwer,  the  program 
provided  them  with  career  in- 
formation and  even  some  per^ 
sonal  counseling. 

Alice  .Varela,  assistant  to 
Myers,  visited  homes  and  bdd. 
noon  rap  sessions  daily  in  her 
ilny  office  with  the  ^  and 
seme  of  the  boys  in  the  pro* 
gram. 

••We  talked  about,  every* 
thing,*? -'.said  Miss  Varela.. 
"Tht  girls  want  to  talk  about 
sonoe  of  the  personal  problems 
that  they  have  at  home  or  just 
exchange  personal  .  ex» 
pcriences  they  encounter  on- 
the  job,**  she  said.  . 

"We  don't  preten<  to  be  a 


counseling   staff   for  thr«; 
school,**  said  Myers,  "buti 
Tucson  High  has  only  seven 
counselors,  with  400  students 
assigned  to  each  of  them  and 
it  is  physically  impossible  fori* 
them  to  see  all  of  those  stu*  / 
denb  in  one  school. year.  If 
think  we  help  fiU  a  need,**  he;  -f 
sail*,,        i  V^!"'-'(i 
Myers  said  that  the  employ*-  *  j 
ers  usuaUy  paid  the  salary  of ; 
the  participating  students  but- 
that: some  salaries  wcre^paid^; 
by  the  Neighborhood  Youth^ 
Corps.".,       it <^*^.  .. i 

Myers  personally- went  door 
f  to  door  ta  recruit  thefparticV;- 
patlng  employers.'**!  wore' 
outt\^'o  pairs  of  shoes  getting 
them,**  he  said,  *'but  it  was , 
worth  it  Next  year  we*U  try  to 
place  50  students.**  • 

He  said,  **We  want  to  open 
.  their  eyes  and  let  them  k:iow 
that  there  are  many  different 
jobs  from  .which  they  can^ 
choose,  .  i  ^  vi  f  ! 
.  -**lf  we  can  teach  these  itu* 
dents  to  walk  into  an  employ* 
er*s  office  and  tell  hhn  what  it 
is  they  want  to  do.  instead  of, 
*ril  do  anythiiig,*  we  will  hav*,- 


accompllshed^our  goal** 
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Youth,  The  Public  Schools  of  the  v;ity  of  liuskegon,  Wuokegon,  nichi- 
gaii,  1967  • 

Beam,  H#E*  and  Clary,  J.  R.  Introduction  To  Vocations ^  Division  of  Vocation- 
al Education  North  Carolina  Dept#  of  Public  Iristruction  ^ialeigh, 
North  Carolina 

Feingold,  ^^wedloff ,  Occupations  and  Careers,  McGraw-Hill,  Inc#  1969 

Hansen  Lorraine  Sundal,  Career  Guidance  Practices  la  School  and  Community^ 
Division  of  American  Personnel  and  Guidance  Association*  I6O7 
Nev;  Hamphir^TAve^^,  NJv/*,  V/ashington,  D.C.  20009 

Jochen,  Shapiro,  Vocational  iSnglish,  Globe  Book  Company,  New  York,  N*Y*  1959 

Jochen,  Shapiro,  Vocational  Enfylisht  Globe  Book  Company,  Nev;  York,  N*Y*  1953 

Laws,  Lee  ii^lementary  Guide  For  Career  Development  Grades  l-^S^  Education 
Service  Center  6504-  Tracer  Lane,  Austin,  Texas,  1970 

Miller,  Boyd,  Teaching  i^lemehtary  Industrial  Arts,  The  Goodheart-V/illcox 
Company,  Inc#  South  Holland,  Illinois,  1970 


Quigley,  Charles  Your  Ri^^hts  and  Responsibilities  As  An 
Ginn  and  Company, Boston,  Mass,  02117,  196? 


American  Citizen 


Scobey,  Mary-Margaret,  Teaching  Children  About  Technology^  McKnight  & 
McKnight  Publishing  Company,  Bloomington,  Illinois,  1968# 

Selland,  Larry  Career  Development  K-12^  North  Dakota's  Exemplary  Pro^ject 
^^^^ 

Vernon,  Ralphs  Text  Edition  Basic  Woodv/ork^  Steck-Voughn  Company,  Austin, 
Taxas 

Wagnar,  l/illis  !!• ,  V/oodv/orking,  The  Goodheart  Willcox  Co#  ,Inc#  ,Homev;ood, 
Illinois 

Ivilliarus,  Grace ^ Span  Pro.iect^  Memphis  City  Schools,  1973- 
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3.  This  Is  not  a  proposed  extension,  continuation,  or  addition  to 
a  project  previously  or  currently  supported  by  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education. 

4.  Decernber  24,  1969  Is  the  date  of  submission  to  the  New  York  State  ' 
Department  of  Education. 

5.  There  has  been  no  participation  by  the  U.S.O.E.  staff  members, 
6*    Local  Education  Agency. 

7.  This  Is  an  application  for  a  grant. 

8.  City      Syracuse  Congressional  District  34th 
County  Onondaga  Postal  Zip  Code  13202 
State    New  York 

9.  Same  as  above  -  number  8 

10.    Date  of  Assurance  of  Compliance  -  January  26,  1965  #738878 
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ABSTRACT 


TITLE: 


Guided  Occupational  Orientation  -  Training  and 
Job  Placensnt  Program 


PROJECT  DIRECTOR:  SIDNEY  L.  JOHNSON 


APPLICANT 
ORGANIZATION: 


SYRACUSE  CITY  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 
SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK  13202 


DURATION  OF 
PROJECT: 


February  1,  1970  -  June  30,  1972 


TOTAL  FEDERAL 
FUNDS  REQUESTED: 


The  project  fs  designed  to  obtain  authority,  and  If  the  authority 
Is  granted,  to  proceed  with  modification  of  a  school  system  of  a 
medium  sized  city.    The  modification  hopefully  will  result  In  recog- 
nition of  occupational  Information  and  skill  attainment  as  Inseparable 
components  of  learning  stages  and  exercises  from  pre-school  and  kinder 
garten  upward.    Orientation  wl  II  commence  at  the  start  of  primary 
education  and  continue  through  the  fourth  grade.    Beginning  with  the 
fifth  grade  guided  occupational  orientation  and  skill  training  will 
commence  and  the  "learning  by  doing"  process  will  be  Intensified  and 
continue  through  the  elgth  grade  or  age  sixteen.    At  this  point  it  is 
expected  that  counseling,  simulation  of  Industries  and  crafts  In  the 
schools,  general  work  experience  on  the  job  with  continuing  basic 
education  part-time,  cooperative  education  In  a  chosen  career  field, 
post-secondary,  technical,  and  preparation  for  higher  education  will 
emerge  as  the  continuum  of  the  system.    This  comprehensive  project 
will  embrace  the  total  philosophy  and  all  facets  of  vocational- 
technical  education  as  a  necessity  for  the  individual,  his  community, 
and  his  country. 
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D.  BODY 


1.  PROBLEM: 

a.  Many  youth,  particularly  those  from  the  low  soclo-economfc 
and  academically  disadvantaged  groups,  aspire  unreal istlcal ly 
In  terms  of  their  own  potential  to  Job  careers  and  Job  goals. 

b.  Educators   are  not  adequately  prepared  to  present  occupational 
Information  to  students  In  a  systematic  procedure. 

c.  Many  youth,  particularly  those  from  the  low  socio-economic, 
disadvantaged  and  academically  deprived  groups,  are  not 
adequately  prepared  to  adjust  and  find  success  In  our  complex 
social  and  economic  society. 

d.  There  Is  a  lack  of  understanding  among  many  people:  educators, 
parents;  students,  employers  •  of  tho  dignity,  worth, > the 
satisfactions  derived,  the  opportunities  aval lable^and  the 
contributions  that  can  be  made  from  all  levels  of  occupations. 

e.  There  Is  lack  of  a  plan  to  Involve  cooperation  between 
public  education  and  manpower  agencies  to  the  end  that 

both  share  responsibility  for  Job  preparation  of  all  students. 

1.   Our  school  district  recognizes  the  above  cited  problems  and  proposes 
to  take  preventive  and  corrective  action  In  dealing  with  them  as 
outlined  In  this  proposal. 


1  - 


OESCRIPTION 


1.   Provided  with  authority  from  the  Board  of  Education  through 
the  Superintendent,  the  professional  staff  (administrators, 
supervisors,  counsel  I ors,  and  teachers)  will  reorganize 
the  scheduling  and  instructional  approach,  and  shift  the 
einphasjs  from  general  basic  education  to  integration  of 
occupational  education  and  general  academic  education 
(English,  Social  Studies,  Science  and  ftathematics).  The 
staff  will  produce  revised  outlines  of  courses  o*  study 
that  allow  the  individual  continuing  study  opportunities 
or  Intensive  occupational  training  for  entry  level  placement. 

Elementary  -  5th  and  6th  Grade  • 

This  proposal  Is  designed  to  begin  in  Grade  5.  However,  there 
Is  presently  Included  in  grades  K  through  4  an  occupational  orien- 
tation program. 

On  the  kindergarten^ level,  students  engage  in  role  playing, 
simulations  and  discussions  about  various  workers.   They  learn 
about   helpers"  in  the  neighborhood,  people  who  work  In  the 
school.  Jobs  their  parents  hold.   Much  of  the  equipment  used 
In  the  kindergarten  is  geared  for  this  program  -  trucks,  wheel- 
barrows, traffic  lights,  toy  stoves,  toy  stores,  etc.  Vocabulary 
developed  In  the  reading  readiness  program  also  relates  to  a  great 
extent  to  the  world  of  vocations. 

Ip  the  upper  primary  grades,  an  extensive  Social  Studies  unit 
Is  used  throughout  the  district  revolving  around  Community  Helpers; 
S.S.  books,  flhns,  fllmstrlps,  tapes,  trade  and  library  books  are 
used  relating  to  this  unit.    Community  resource  people  are  utilized 
In  the  classrooms  -  firemen,  policemen,  druggist  etc. 

A  portion  of  the  4th  grade  S.S.  curriculum  Includes  a  study 
of  Syracuse  from  earliest  days  to  the  present.   A  general  overall 
view  of  the  historical.  Industrial  and  scenic  phases  of  the 
Community  for  a  brief  exposure  to  such  places  as  the  newspaper 
Office,  a  supermarket  warehouse,  the  police  department,  Niagara 

2.    This  proposal  Is  designed  to  Intensify  the  vocatlonal- 
Industrlal  skill  development  aspects  on  the  5th  and  6th 
grade  levels. 

A  writing  team,  comprised  of  5th  and  6th  grade  teachers  will 
meet  for  a  two-week  period  In  In-depth  Intensive  curriculum 
development  sessions.   The  material  developed  will  be  used  as 
a  vehicle  for  career  study,  presented  In  an  Individualized 
fashion,  catering  to  differing  student  learning  roles,  styles. 
Interests  and  reading  abilities. 
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3.   The  team  will  also  Identify  areas  In  the  present  Social  Studies, 
Mathematics  and  Science  curricula  where  a  nodel  or  manipulative  ' 
device  will  enhance  the  lesson.    The  description  of  these  specific 
models  will  serve  as  the  curriculum  for  the  Industrial  Skill 
Development  Phase  of  the  program. 

The  materials  will  be  packaged  so  that  students  may  learn  about 
a  series  of  occupations  and  careers.    Similar  concepts  were  used 
by  schools  of  San  Diego  County,  California  and  reported  in  the 
ERIC  systom  (ED  015-513).   Also,  the  Portsmouth,  Rhode  Island, 
school  system  has  been  using  this  approach  to  Individualized 
learning  since  1965.    Positive  results  have  been  reported  In 
both  the  above  instances.    The  Individualized  approach  becomes 
an  Integral  part  of  the  5th  and  6th  grade  proposal. 

After  the  occupational  curriculum  materials  have  been  developed 
by  the  teacher  writing  committee,  two  mobile  vans  will  visit 
schools  to  disseminate  and  create  Interest  In  these  materials.  The 
tirsT  van  will  be  used  to  house  booths  designed  to  give  stujJents 
a  glimpse  into  various  job  categories  In  existence.    Each  Job 
category  will  have  general  display  (pictorial  and  narrative) 
perhaps  an  exhibit  of  some  equipment  used,  a  listening  center, 
film  and  fllmstrlp  projector,  and  resource  people  from  industry. 

This  van  will  be  used  as  a  kick-off  to  the  Vocational  Information 
part  of  the  program.    Students  will  come  Into  the  van,  armed 
w  th  a  Learning  Activity  Packane.    (LAP»)   The  Teacher  Assistant 
will  give  students  a  general  orientation  as  to  why  they  are  In 
thte  program,  stimulate  interest  in  the  program,  and  Instruct 
rl,1l^  utilize  their  time  In  the  van. 

The  LAPS  will  contain  question  sheets.    Students  browse 
around  the  van  getting  a  general  overview  and  answering 
general  questions,  then  choose  3  or  4  occupations  to  pursue 
In  greater  depth.   When  the  choice  Is  made,  the  student  then 
goes  to  the  appropriate  booths  with  his  LAP.   The  LAP  will 
CJontaIn  a  series  of  tasks  for  students  to  perform.  They 
may  be  Instructed  to  Interview  the  representative  at  a  booth 
with. a  series  of  questions,  to  view  a  fllmstrlp  and  find  and 
write  answers  to  questions,  to  examine  display  materials  In 
search  for  answers  to  questions,  to  consult  with  the  teacher 
and/or  teacher  assistant  In  search  for  Information,  etc., 
use  the  listening  center  which  may  explain  some  of  the 
material  In  exhibit. 

Back  In  the  classroom,  the  student  continues  working  on  his 
^^.I,^"Tr^'"9  Information  gleaned  from  the  Van,  Identify 
additional  Information  he  needs,  consult  trade  books  to  find 
further  answers,  engage  In  role  playing  and  other  group 
activities,  plan  and  go  on  field  trips  for  additional 
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knowledge.    This  part  of  tJie  program  will  develop  Language 
Arts  skills  (such  as  interviewing  techniques,  note  taking 
using  reference  books,  writing  summaries),  readlna  skills 
(trade  books  on  various  reading  levels  catering  to  Individual 
Interest  will  be  used),  and  some  basic  concepts  of  economics. 


A  learning  activity  package  Is  a  unit  of  work  written  for 
students  to  pursue  individually.   The  content  Is  written 
on  three  different  reading  levels.    Reading  level,  time 
and  stylfe  are  varied  to  suit  Individuals,  utilizing  a 
multi-media  approach. 

• 

For  example,  a  non-reader  may  be  exposed  to  a  particular 
content  by  listening  to  a  tape.    A  student  of  average 
reading  ability  may  read  the  material  as  written.  A 
better  student  nay  be  given  the  material  In  greater  depth 
:and  at  a  higher  level  of  sophistication.    Films,  fllmstrlps, 
records,  tapes,  library  books  and  all  types  of  materials 
which  will  be  utilized  in  LAPs. 
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The  other  van,  the  Industrial  skill  lab,  will  be  equipped  to 
service  a  class  of  30  students. 


The  teacher  writing  team  will  have  Identified  and  described 
In  the  Social  Studies,  Science  and  r^ath  curriculum,  nodeis 
that  students  can  neke  which  can  be  taken  directly  back  to  the 
classroom  to  use. 

For  exarrple,  students  will  be  Instructed  to  make  such  manipula- 
tive devices  for  math  as  fractional  parts  kits,  geonetric 
figures,  time  lines.    Students  can  then  take  these  models  to 
the  math  lesson  and  demonstrate  their  use.   They  could  also 
go  to  other  rooms  to  help  demonstrate  their  use. 

A  similar  approach  would  be  used  for  science.    Various  equipment  ■ 
such  as  beam  balances,  levers,  weather  instruments,  animal  cages 
could  be  made  In  the  Industrial  Skill  Lab  and  likewise  be 
demonstrated  and  uoed  In  science  classes. 

Dioramas,  maps  and  other  models  could  likewise  be  made  to 
enhance  the  Social  Studies  class. 

Our  aim  Is  to  give  students  an  opportunity  to  handle  tools, 
learn  to  use  them  correctly,  and  also  to  make  an  actual  con- 
tribution to  a  lesson.   All  too  often,  poor  readers  have  been 
penalized  In  all  subjects  because  most  lessons  are  heavily 
oriented  in  utilization  of  the  reading  skill.    Many  behavior 
probiems  and  evidences  of  lack  of  motivation  stem  from  the 
fact  that  students  go  through  a  series  of  classes  without  any 
success  experiences.    Bringing  a  model  to  a  class  that  the 
teacher  can  use  and  the  student  can  demonstrate  to  his  peers 
hopefully  will  add  to  a  child's  feeling  of  self-worth. 

In  conjunction  with  the  above,  teacher  education  programs  will 
be  made  available  to  target  area  school  teachers  for  the  Integra- 
tion of  career  planning  materials  Into  the  curriculum. 


A  complete  Integration  of  occupational  education  material  Is 
planned  for  the  Junior  High  level.    This  consists  of  total 
Involvement  of  all  teachers  to  the  guided  oriented  program. 

The  occupational  aroas  to  be  introduced  to  the  student  will  be: 


JUNIOR  HIGH 


1. 


Agriculture 


2.  Distribution 


3. 


Health 


4. 


Home  Economics  (wage  earning) 


5. 


Office 


6. 


Trade  and  industrial 


7.  Technical 
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The  seven  broad  curriculum  content  occupational  areas  will  involve 
information  for  those  interested  In  service  level  occupations  to  those 
Interested  in  professional  occupations* 

As  a  basis  for  the  above  thinking,  project  ABLE  (EO-030-720), 
established  in  New.Quincy,  M«ass«,  provided  occupational  curriculum 
for  grades  7,  8,  and  9.   Another  USOE  project  which  Involves  itself 
with  career  planning  for  the  Junior  High  level  student  was  a  career 
simulation  for  adolescent  pupils  reported  by  the  San  Diego  County 
Department  of  Education  (ED  016-268). 

A  new  concept  employed  In  this  study  will  be  to  establish  an  In- 
service  education  program  for  guidance  counselors,  teachers,  adminis- 
trators and  representatives  from  industry. 

The  aim  of  this  in-service  program  will  be  to  acquaint  guidance 
counselors  with  the  needs,  goals  and  opportunities  that  Industry  has 
to  offer  to  the  non-college  bound  youth*  Teachers  will  become  Involved 
with  the  actual  integration  of  occupational  orientation  Into  the  present 
curriculum*   The  representatives  from  Industry  v/lM  have  a  long  hard 
look  at  their  own  job  descriptions  and  prerequisites* 

in  particular  each  teacher  will  use  his  subject  area  to  provide 
related  occupational  education  geared  to  the  level  and  experience  of 
students «   Guidance  counselors  will  become  more  vocational] zed  in 
knowledge  and  competency  to  work  with  a  student  or  group  of  students* 

This  comprehensive  In-service  training  for  all  Junior  High  School 
personnel  in  the  area  of  occupational  education  and  the  Integration  of 
occupatl6nal  education  In  all  curriculum  is  a  unique  and  major  step  In 
making  general  education  relevant* 


A  similar  In-service  training  program,  as  established  for  the  junior 
high,  will  be  given  to  the  senior  high  school  guidance  counselors, 
teachers,  administrators  and  representatives  from  industry* 

The  program  is  designed  to  prevent  secondary  school  age  youth  from 
leaving  school  before  they  are  employable,  and  to  provide  an  attractive 
occupational  preparation  program  for  youth  who  are  out  of  school  and 
unemployed  or  underer.ployed*   The  school  district  Is  convinced,  by 
results  of  limited  existing  similar  programs,  that  work  experience 
with  related  counseling  is  an  effective  way  of  serving  seme  students* 
We  want  to  develop  and  Implemant  a  work  experience  program  of  occupa-^ 
tional  education  for  the  disadvantaged  student  so  that  the  emphasis 
will  be  on  behavioral  modification,  job  success  and  Improved  skill 
competency* 


SENIOR  HIGH 
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Syracuse  Is  concerned  about  the  nuirtber  of  our  youth  who  leave  school 
at  age  16  or  before  completing  a  secondary  school  progran.    In  reviewing 
our  research  department's  report  on  drqwuts  last  year,  1968-69,  we  note 
that  549  were  reported  as  dropouts  for  Senior  High  Schools  and  100  from 
Junior  High  Schools.   The  largest  number  left  from  the  tenth  grade.  We 
feel  certain  that  these  youths  were  educationally  and  vocationally  handi- 
capped and  left  because  they  found  it  difficult  to  function  successfully 
In  our  regular  program. 

The  need  for  Identifying  such  s+udents  and  providing  educational 
experiences  to  Improve  their  self-concept,  scholastic  Interest  and 
occupational  competence  Js  most  vital.    The  problem  demands  top  priority 
and  action  In  finding  ways  of  reaching  these  students  and  providing 
them  with  Individual  counsel  and  help. 

The  work  experience  concept  In  education  has  been  proven  to  offer  a 
challenging  and  effective  means  of  providing  stimulus  to  remain  In  school 
and  continue  education.   The  Syracuse  University  Research  Corporation, 
In  Its  recent  report  to  the  Stat ler  Foundation  entitled  "Broadening  the 
Experiential  Base  of  Education,  June,  1969",  recownended  Work  Study  as 
a  part  of  general  education  for  ail  students.  The  New  York  State  Educa- 
tion Department,  Bureau  of  Occupational  Education  Research,  has  conducted 
a  successful  GUIDED  OCCUPATJWAL  TRAINING  work  experience  program,  VEA 
Project  #68-6-256,  January,  1969,  In  Oceanslde  Senior  High  School, 
Long  Island. 

Work  experience  programs  have  been  ln;operatlon  In  Syracuse  for 
10  years  and  we  now  have  five  effective  programs:   office  occupations, 
distributive  education.  Industrial  diversified  occupations,  school  to 
employment  program  and  special  education  placements.   However,  they  are 
not  designed  or  sufficient  to  serve  the  students  reaching  age  16  In  the 
critical  9th  and  10th  grade  levels,  whore  the  teavlng-school  practice 
Is  concentrated. 

Students  who  participate  In  the  general  work  experience  program  will 
be  given  this  opportunity  and  encouraged  to  register  In  our  other  work 
study  programs  during  their  11th  or  12th  grades.   This  early  Introduction 
to  work  experience  will  eventually  require  an  expansion  of  our  other 
work  study  programs. 
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WORK  EXPERIENCE  PROGRAM  FOR  SECONDARY  STUDENTS 


The  program  wilt  serve  all  students  16  years  of  age  and  older  who  are 
Identified  as  potential  dropouts  as  welt  as  those'out  of  school  youth 
who  can  be  encouraged  to  return.    Four  Occupational  Resource  teachers 
(O.R.)  (one  from  each  school)  will  be  appointed  for  our  Senior  High 
Schools  and  each  will  be  responsible  for  worthing  with  the  Junior  High 
Schools  assigned  to  him.    The  O.R.  teacher  wi  11  serve  as  a  personal- 
vocational  counselor  and  supervise  v/ork  experience  through  regular 
visitations  to  job  stations.    His  functions  are  essentially  as  follows: 

1.  Interviews  potential  dropouts  as  referred  by  school  and 
dropouts  invited  in  for  interview,  and  explores  with  each 
student  how  the  general  worl<  experience  program  may  best 
serve  him. 

2.  Consults  with  school  administrators  and  teaching  staff 
about  curriculum  and  program  modifications  that  would 
benefit  youth  with  special  needs. 

3;    Communicates  with  the  parents  of  youth  who  have  been 
Identified  as  needing  a  work-related  program.  Parents 
must  be  informed  of  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the 
program,  and  encouraged  to  support  their  child^s 
Involvement  In  the  program. 

4.  Make  use  of  Community  resource  help  such  as: 

a.  New  York  State  Employment  Service  -  we  are  expecting 
this  agency  to  assign  two  vocational  counselors  (one 
for  each  two  schools). 

b.  Community  Agency  Resources  (Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Manufaturers  Association  of  Syracuse,  etc.). 

c.  Volunteers  selected  from  business  and  Industry. 

d.  Others  to  be  determined. 

5.  Help  student  decide  on  committed  plan  of  action  geared  to  his 
career  development. 

6.  Find  employers  in  cooperation  with  the  New  York  State  Errrptoy- 
ment  Service  who  wi  11  provide  part-time  work  experience  and 
supervise  the  on-the-job  work.. 

7.  Act  as  a  liaison  betv-zeen  the  student  and  his  teachers  In  order 
to  insure  that  Instruction  is  related  to  work  experience. 
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8.    Evaluate  and  keep  records  on  progress  of  each  student  begin- 
ning with  the  first  interview* 

9*    Provide  related  classroom  Instruction  to  make  work  experience 
more  meaningful  to  student.* 

^Curriculum  for  Related  Instruction 
Why  education  Is  Important. 
Career  planning. 

Occupational  orientation 

Attltudtnal  and  behavioral  development 

Appraisal  of  Interests  and  understanding  abilities. 

Employer-Employee  relationships  and  responsibilities. 

Personal  and  job  related  problems. 

Health  and  safety. 

Opportunities  for  advancement  In  the  world  of  work. 

Students  will  receive  one  unit  for  Regents  credit  for  400 
hours  of  work  experience  and  one-half  unit  for  200  hours. 
Students  who  are  able  to  take  the  full  related  Instruction 
program  will  receive  an  additional  unit  of  Regents  credit. 

The  O.R.  teacher  can  be  the  most  Important  person  In  the 
lives  of  the  students  who  participate  In  this  program. 
He  should  be  a  person  who  can  relate  well  to  the  dis- 
advantaged student  and  have  occupational  and  counseling 
background  to  effectively  help  influence  and  direct 
students. 

A  unique  feature  we  hope  to  Include  in  one  senior  high  school  - 
Central  -  where  we  have  the  largest  number  of  disadvantaged  students. 
Is  an  academic  core  center  with  a  related  teacher  to  work  with  students 
in  the  work  experience  program.    The  core  teacher  wi 1 1  complement  the 
work  of  the  regular  teacher  In  the  areas  of  communication,  computation 
and  citizenship.    This  teacher  wi 1 1  use  individualized  instruction  and 
programmed  learning  as  v/ell  as  other  recognized  methods  to  help  students 
improve  basic  skills  in  line  with  Individual's  ability  and  occupational 
needs.    This  will  give  support  and  assistance  to  classroom  teachers  in 
adjusting  to  Individual  differences.    This  core  teacher  will  need  to 
spend  time  In  preparing  and  developing  methods  to  be  used  for  Instruc- 
tional work.    Students  In  this  special  Instructional  program  will  com- 
prise a  control  group  for  comparison  with  other  students  In  the  same 
school  and  the  other  three  high  schools. 
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It  should  also  be  emphasized  that  scheduling  In  occupational- 
academic  areas  will  be  flexible  and  Individualized  to  allow  a  student 
to  spend  as  little  or  as  much  time  in  the  class  or  laboratory  as  his 
Individual  needs  require.    This  is  an  innovation  in  our  proposal. 

Those  students,  after  intensive  counseling,  who  wish  to  leave  tho 
secondary  school  will  be  provided  with  intensified  proficiency  training 
In  a  selected  occupation  so  as  to  qualify  for  employment  at  the  entry  * 
level.    They  will  be  offered  participation  In  work-experience  and 
continuing  education  programs  (upgrade,  etc.). 


COW'lUNITY  COLLEGE 


Articulation  between  the  school  district  and  the  community  college 
will  not  only  involve  the  work-study  graduate  who  has  determined  an 
advance  career  goal,  but  the  other  participants  in  the  program  as  well, 

The  junior-senior  high  school  Droarams  are  based  on  the  fol lowing 
from  the  ERIC  System: 

ED  010  295 
ED  027  435  " 
ED  026  527 
ED  on  044 
ED  025  641 


ED  024  752 
ED  010  620 
ED  010  282 
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3.  OBJECTIVES: 


A  distinction  will  be  established  between  overall,  broad  objectives 
and  objectives  wfuch  are  rr.orG  specific,  sharply  defined,  clearly  stated 
and  capable  of  being  rreasured. 

BPOAD>  OVERALL  OBJECTIVES 

a.  To  present  to  youths  in  an  understandable  way,  the  world  of 
work  and  career  planning. 

b.  To  encourage  youth  to  realistically  aspire  to  job  careers  and 
job  goals  commensurate  with  their  potential. 

c.  To  establish  in-service  education  programs  for  educators  to 
present  occupational  information  to  students  in  a  systematic 
procedure. 

d.  To  adequately  prepare  low  socio-economic  disadvantaged  and 
academically  deprived  youth  for  success  in  our  complex  social 
and  economic  society. 

e.  To  provide  greater  understanding  and  information  to  educators, 
parents,  students,  employers  of  the  dignity,  worth,  the  satis- 
factions derived,  the  opportunities  available  and  the  con'*-rIbu- 
tlons  that  can  be  made  from  all  levels  of  occupations. 

f.  To  develop  a  plan  of  cooperation  between  public  education  and 
manpower  agencies  to  the  end  that  both  share  responsi bl Ity  for 
job  preparation  of  all  students. 

g.  To  encourage  and  guide  students  to  continue  their  secondary 
education  -  general  and  occupational. 

h.  To  Identify  through  school  records  and  attract  through  el  Icl tac- 
tion in-school  and  out-of-school  youth  who  need  occupational 
education  and  successful  on-thv^-job  training. 

I.    To  f  Ind  ;meaninnful  job  placements  v;he  re  a  student  will  have  an 
environment  In  which  he  can  succeed  and  develop  self-respect 
and  dignity  through  cooperative  efforts  of  the  school  district. 
New  York  State  Employment  Service,  and  the  community  at-large. 

j.    To  provide  occupational  orientation  and  continuing  Information 
for  career  planning  and  advancement. 
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SPECIFIC  ODJECTIVES 


Grades  5  &  6 

Objectives  -  Career  Information  Phase 

a.  Given  an  array  of  career  choices  (via  mobile  exhibit  and 
presentations)  students  will  select  vocations  to  study  In 
depth. 

b.  Upon  selection  of  vocations  to  study,  students  will  participate 
In  Interviews  for  Information  regarding  job  opportunities,  train- 
ing needed,  remuneration,  oPfcrtunltles  for  advancement  and 
desirable  personal  characteristics. 

c.  Given  opportunities  to  conduct  Interviews,  students  will  take 
notes  and  organize  data  derived  from  Interviews,  as  well  as 
learning  about  the  occupation  Itself. 

d.  Given  Identity  of  students  Interested  In  similar  vocations,  students 
will  join  groups  in  quest  for  and  sharing  of  Information,  allowlnq 
for  group  participation,  as  well  as  occupational  career  Information. 

e.  Given  printed  and  non-printed  resource  material,  students  will 
gather  additional  Information,  allowing  for  Individual  learning 
and  self-mot I vat I on. 

f .  Given  general  outline  for  career  Information  quest,  student  or 
students  In  groups  will  organize  scrapbook  of  data  collected, 

to  be  used  as  a  reference  source  for  himself  and  other  students. 

g.  GlvGn  opportunity  to  collect  background  Information,  students 
will  be  able  to  discuss  merits  of  one  career  as  compared  with 
another  In  group  situations  (based  on  Information  rather  than 
emotion  or  off-the-cuff  opinion)  to  provide  better  knowledge 
re  careers. 

h.  Given  variety  of  materials,  student  will  develop  habit  of  using 
several  resources  before  making  a  judgment. 

I.    Given  task  of  making  some  career  options,  student  will  consult 
resource  people  to  get  additional  Information  and  to  help  him 
make  some  tentative  decisions. 

j»    Given  exhibits  to  view  and  opportunities  to  take  field  trips, 

students  will  ask  questions  other  than  those  suggested  In  the  LAP, 

k.    Given  opportunities  to  take  field  trips,  student  will  help  In 
planning  the  trip,  i.e.  deciding  what  Information  ho  needs, 
which  poop  la  or  department  he  might  concentrate  on  etc. 

1.    Given  opportunities  for  field  trip  or  Interview,  student  will 
prepare  a  report  to  share  Information  received. 
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m.    Given  a  variety  of  source  material,  student  will  document 
information  received  (i.e.  -  include  bibliography,  quote  with 
foot  notes,  etc.). 


n.    Given  set  of  basic  questions  relating  to  various  careers,  students 
can  answer  questions  regarding  three  career  choices. 


Objectives  -  Industrial  Skill  Phase 

a.  Given  a  pattern  to  foMov/,  student  can  cut  out  pattern  for  a  model 

b.  Given  set  of  directions,  student  can  make  a  completed  model. 

c.  Given  samples  of  typical  lesson  plans  In  math,  social  studies, 
or  science,  student  can  help  decide  on  what  models  could  be 
built  that  would  make  the  lesson  more  meaningful. 

d.  Having  completed  a  model,  student  can  demonstrate  Its  use  during 
the  appropriate  lesson  (for  his  class  or  other  classes). 

e.  Having  completed  model,  student  can  help  another  student  who 
might  be  having  a  problem  performing  a  similar  task. 


Objectives 

a.  Provided  with  the  total  Junior  High  School  occupational  orientatio 
the  student  will  show  a  desire  and  be  able  to  ir^ake  a  tentative 
selbctlon  of  career  education  that  he  will  pursue  In  Senior  HIah 
School.  ^ 

b.  Given  the  opportunity  to  learn  about  and  discuss  occupational 
Information  In  all  classes,  student  will  become  Inquisitive  and 
develop  the  habit  of  asking  questions  and  seeking  more  assistance 
In  making  career  decisions. 

c.  Provided  with  Introductory  occupational  experiences,  the  student 
will  approach  the  related  occupational  simulation  In  the  class- 
room with  Increased  attention  and  proficiency. 

d.  Provided  with  Individual  and  group  counseling,  the  student  will 
better  understand  himself  and  how  he  cen  orepare  for  the  world  of 
work  In  line  with  his  Interests  and  abilities. 

e.  Given  related  occupational  education  In  each  subject  area  (Enqllsh 
Social  Studies,  Science  and  Mathematics),  the  student  will  shov; 
Improvement  especially  in  communication,  computation  and  citizen- 
ship. 
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Provided  with  Integrated  occupational  Searnlnp  (fusion  of  occupa- 
tional Instruction  with  general  academics),  student  will  become 
Involved  In  doing  reports,  projects  and  other  activities  that 
are  meaningful  for  career  planning. 

Provided  with  school  occupational  orientation  -  parents  will 
encourage  and  support  their  children's  involvement  in  the  program. 


Provided  with  the  overall  program  of  counseling,  work  experience 
and  related  class  instruction^  student  wl 1 1  ; 


2.  give  evidence  of  a  constructive  attitude  toward  school, 
teachers,  friends,  parents  and  others; 

3.  develop  acceptable  behavior  response  in  school  and  on  the  Job; 

4.  develop  a  better  self  image  and  more  self  confidence; 


6.    develop  positive  attitudes  toward  personal  and  citizenship 
responsibi I Ities. 

Provided  with  related  classroom  Instruction  in  line  with  his 
occupational  interests  and  individual  needs,  student  will  Improve 
hls*knowledge  of  basic  academic  skills  necessary  for  employment 
In  any  area. 

Given  work  experience  learning,  student  will: 
1.    find  gratification  and  satisfaction  In  this  occupational 


2.    receive  employer's  approval  for  work  performed  under  his  -.^U:' 
supervision. 

Provided  with  Intensive  counseling,  student  will  be  able  to 
handle  adjustment  problems  to  supervision  In  school  and  at  v^ork. 

Provided  with  a  list  of  job  vacancies  by  the  Employment  Service 
counselor  the  pupil  will  follow  prescribed  application  procedures 
or  telephone  for  an  Interview,  and  receiving  same,  proceed  to 
get  release  from  school  and  appear  before  the  employer  to  apply 
for  one  or  more  c:  the  advertised  vacancies.    The  pupil  will 
report  the  outcome  of  his  search  to  the  Employment  Service 
counselor. 


SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 


be  Interested  In  remainlig  In  school.; 


experience  success  In  school  and  on  the  job. 


setting; 
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Procedures 


a.  General  Design: 

1.  The  approach  Is  highly  Individualized  In  terms  of  pupil's 
career  interests  as  well  as  his  ability  to  find  and  assimilate 
Information. 

2.  The  design  provides  for  pupil  Involverent  -  pupils  In  a  ••doing** 
role  rather  than  a  "listenlnp''  role. 

3.  The  program  provides  some  concrete  experiences  where  puplJs 
who  might  perhaps  have  a  reading  problem,  finds  success  in 
making  a  model,  prestige  in  knowina  that  the  model  contributed 
to  an  actual  lesson  (the  teacher  needs  and  uses  what  he  makes). 

4.  The  program  provides  concrete  exoeriences  for  pupils  to  gain 
some  manual  dexterity. 

5.  The  program,  without  preaching.  Imbues  child  with  appreciation 
for  dignity  of  work  and  gives  him  a  hopeful  future  within  his 
academic  and  financial  grasp. 

6.  The  program  Involves  business  and  industry  as  co-partners  In 
providing  real  life  experiences  In  understanding  community 
occupation  needs  and  career  choices. 

7.  The  program  provides  for  use  of  advisory  committee  to  help 
establish  direction  for  determining  occupational  needs  and^ 

^  program  changes. 

8.  In-service  education  will  be  established  as  a  cooperative 
partnership  with  business  and  industry  to  provide /^al 
functional  opportunities  to  up-date  understand! nos  and 
knowledge  by  participatlnq  In  activities  in  community 
businesses  and  industry  by  using  business  and  mdustry  staff 
as  resource  teachers  In  the  schools.  / 
(See  also  2  Under  Body  -  Description  for  specific  details  of 

program).  / 

b.  Schools  or  Locations 


Ten  elementary  public  and  five  non-pub  lie-Schools  meeting  the 
criteria  for  Title  One  and  ESEA  services  will  be  included  In 
the  program.    All  secondary  pupils  In  the  school  district  and 
disadvantaged  students  from  parochial  schools  will  participate. 

c.  Participants 

Approximately  2200  fifth  and  sixth  grade  students  will  be 
participating,  many  under-ach levers,  from  lower  socio-economic 
areas.    The  total  elementary  school  population  is  about  21,000. 
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students  Involved  In  this  procjram  the  first  round  will  be 
about  }0%  of  the  elementary  school  population.  Students 
from  58  public  school  classes  and  15  non-profit  private 
school  classes  will  participate.    The  students  from  the 
non-profit  private  schools  will  be  drawn  from  the  same 
geographic  and  socio-economic  areas  as  those  from  public 
schools, 

• 

The  school  district's  existing  policy  Is  to  assign  secondary 
school  pupils  to  junior  and  senior  high  schools  so  as  to 
maintain  a  balance  in  race  and  affluence.    These  policies 
have  been  In  effect  since  1966  and  continuation  Is  assured, 

d.    Methods  and  Materials  -  Elementary 

Heavy  err^Jhasis  throughout  the  program  will  be  placed  on  a  multl- 
medfa  approach,    Because  of  the  reading  difficulties  of  many  of 
the  students,  the  propr*   must  not  rely  too  heavily  on  reading 
as  the  tool  for  Instruction,    The  LA'-^s  will  contain  directions 
for  students  to  refer  to  a  film,  fllmstrip,  diagram,  record/and 
filmstrip,  or  trade  book.    In  many  cases  available  material  will 
have  to  be  re-written  on  an  easier  reading  level.  Representatives 
from  business  and  Industry  will  be  Interviewed  by  students  who 
will  organize  the  answers  on  a. form  prepared  in  advance  by  the 
teacher  and  students.    Experience  charts  will  be  used  to  summarize 
the  data  a  student  collects  In  his  quest  for  career  Information, 
Students  themselves  will  prepare  direction  sheets  for  teachers 
and  other  students  to  refer  to  in  usinq  the  models  built  In  the 
Industrial  Ski! Is  Lab, 
« 

For  furt-her  details  regarding  LAPs  and  vans,  see  #2  (Description), 
(For  reference  to  Research  see  B-  Backpround  Data), 

Examples  of  Trade  Books  to  be  considered  for  use: 

Voice  of  Tools  and  Machines 

How  People  Earn  and  Use  ftoney 

How  People  Live  in  the  Big  City 

The  Jobs  you  Get 

The  Person  You  Are 

The  Newspaper  You  Read  Estimated  Total  $7,000, 

Examples  of  filmstrlps: 
The  Job  Interview 
The  iJurse's  Aide 
The  School  Cafeteria  Worker 
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Est  f  mated  .Tota I     $2 ,000 • 


Estimated  Total  2,000. 


ABC^s  of  Geetlng  a  Job 

The  Gas  Station  Attendant 
Examples  of  f Hms: 

Just  a  Secretary 

Just  a  Tel ler 

Looking  for  A  Job 

Big  City  Workers 
Other  Types  of  Nteterlals 

Transparencies  such  as  -'Everyday  Economics-' 

SRA  Lab  -  "Widening  Occupational  Roles  Kit' 

Guidance  Materials   -  "A  Book  About  Me*' 

*H*/hat  Could  I  Be?*'  Estimated  Total  2,000. 

A-V  Equipment 

Tape  recorders  and  head  sets 
Fllmstrip  prevlewers 
Record  Player 
Listening  Centers 

PicnxAile  i  movie  projector  Estimated  total 

Total  for  Career  Information  Booth  in  Van 


General  ftecharjics  Tool  Sets  (2  9  $500.) 
(See  lists) 


Instructional  Supplies  (15  schools  §  $100.) 
(Lumber,  nalls;  metal,  glue,  solder,  miscellaneous  hardware) 

Shop  Tools 

Total  for  Industrial  Skill  Lab 


2.000. 
$15,000. 
1,000. 

1,500. 


3.500. 
$6,000. 


ERIC 
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General  ffech antes  Tool  Sets 


First  Aid  Kit 
Portable  Vacu-Vise 
Stanley  Hand i man  Vise 
Wood  Workers  Vise 
"C"  Clamps 
#32  Spring  Clanps 
Olsston  Back  Saw 
Dovetai I  Saw 
Coping  Saw 
Tubular  Hack  Saw 
Miter  Box 
Block  Plane 
Spoke  Shave 
Hand  DrI 1 1 

Drill  Points  for  Hand  Orff  I 
Rose  Type  #137  Countersink 
XCollto  Screwdriver  4'' 
Bit  Brace 
Augor  Bits 
Screw  Driver  Bit 
Coping  Saw  Blades  (many) 
Hack  Saw  Blades 

Staple  Gun  Tacker  -  5/16"  staple 
Staples,  5/16" 

General  combination  Miter  Square 

Bench  Rule  -  2* 

Foldinn  Rule 

Ripping  Chisel 

Riveting  Hammer 

Nat  I  sets  -  3/32*'  &  1/8" 


Sloyd  Knife 

•'Handyman^'  Nail  Hammer  -  13  02. 

Naf  I  Hammer  -  10  oz. 

Ball  peen  hammer  -  6  02. 

Ball  peen  hammer  -  8  02. 

Ball  peen  hammer  -  12  02. 

Rawhide  ftel let 

Carpenters  f  la  I  let 

Cabinet  flies  for  wood 

Wood  Fl  les  -  flat 

Wood  Flies  -  half  round 

Fl  le  Cleaner 

Pencil  Compass 

5'*  Diagonal  cutting  pliers 

Straight  nose  pliers 

Long  nose  pi lers 

Parallel  Jaw  pliers 

Adjustable  wrench  -  max.  open  I  no  3/4'* 

Auto  wrench  -  9-''' 

Jewelers  Straight  shears 

Vise-grip  sheet  metal  tool 

Pocket  snips  -  7" 

Protective  goggles 

Soldering  Iron 

Soldering  gun-well or 

Soldering  paste 

Sal -Ammoniac  Bricks 

Bench  Anvl I 

Hand  Saws 

Fire  Extinguisher  -  CO-, 


<*•    Methods  and  Materials  -  Secondarv 

Materials  and  methods  for  the  Junior  High  School  Integrated  occuoatlonal 
education  program  will  be  modified  from  the  experience  of  other  projects 
listed  under  BACKGROUND  DATA  -  B. 

In  the  Senior  High  Schools,  students  will  be  referred  to  the  occupational 
resource  teacher  after  the  school  (public  or  private)  has  carefully 
dentifled  each  as  a;potential  dropout  -  a  student  who  will  not  remain 
fn  school.    A  dropout  student  will  be  referred  Immediately  unless  the 
school  administrator  wishes  to  make  an  exception  for  special  reasons. 
Specific  procedure  for  student  referred  will  be  developed  In  conferences 
with  administrators  and  guidance  counselors. 

In  the  early  Implementation  of  the  program,  studentw  will  be  accepted 
on  the  basis  of  greatest  need.    Enrollment  figures  as  of  September :  1969 
showed  5951  students  In  our  four  Senior  High  Schools  and  6689  students 
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In  our  nine  Junior  High  Schools.    There  are  also  eight  Parochial  Hich 
Schools  with  an  enrollment  of  3934  which  will  be  served  by  the  profjram. 

It  Is  expected  each  O.R.  teacher  will  serve  durlnfl  the  school  yenr 
approximately  1C0-150  students  with  the  assistance  of  the  New  York 
State  Errployment  Service  counselors.    Factors  such  as  placement 
opportunities  and  number  in  full  tfme  related  programs  v/lll  have  an 
effect  on  total  students  served.    Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  serving 
^ach  pupil  well  In  line  with  his  Individual  needs  and  caoablllties. 

e.    Evaluation  -  Elementary 

1.  In  designing  ana  Implementing  the  program  (both  the  Career  Informa- 
tion phase  and  the  Industrial  Skill  Lab  phase),  provision  will  be 
made  for  a  check  list  of  each  child.   The  teacher  will  use  this 
check  list  to  determine  whether  specific  objectives  are  being  met. 
(See  0-3-Objectives).    Objectives  tapping  both  the  affective  and 
cognitive  domain  have  been  included  In  the  planning. 

2.  For  the  Career  Information  proqram,  the  LAPs  will  Include^  as  a 
standard  feature,  a  pre-  and  post  test  which  each  child  must  take. 

3.  In  addition,  sixth  graders'  progress  In  assimilating  career  Informa- 
tion will  be  assessed  as  the  SRA  Lab  ''Widening  Occupational  Roles 
Klt**(or  similar  Instrument)  is  used.    Each  student  Is  provided  with 
a  Student  Record  book  for  this. 

4*    For  the  Industrial  Skill  Lab,  each  chlld^s  performance  will  be 
assessed  by  a  simple  performance  test  In  the  Skill  Lab  —  I.e* 
ability  to  measure,  make  a  pattern,  use  a  saw,  hammer,  etc., 
paint——. 

5.    Summaries  from  each  participating  school  will  be  forwarded  to  the 
Coordinator  at  the  end  of  the  school  yenr  to  assist  him  In  making 
an  over-all  evaluation,  determining  any  modifications  or  new 
directions  the  program  should  take  before  continuance  and/or 
expansion. 

e.    Evaluation  -  Secondary 

Criteria  to  be  used  In  evaluating  the  program: 

1.  Survey  Interest  and  reactions  of  Junior  High  School  pupils  on  their 
readiness  for  career  planning. 

2.  Comparison  of  nuiriber  of  students  enrolled  In  program  who  complete 
the  school  year  with  numbers  of  past  two  years. 

3.  Comparison  of  attltudlnal  and  behavioral  changes  at  the  end  of  the 
year  with  the  time  of  entry  by  narrative  reports  from  building 
administrators. 

a.    Standardized  tests  results  will  be  reported  where  applicable^ 

4.  Employers^  summary  reports  on  adjustment  to  their  success  on  the  job 
will  be  summarized  by  the  Supervisor,  Work  Experience. 


TIME  SCHEDULE 
PROPOSAL  FOR  GUIDED  CCa'PATICNAL  ORIENTATION 
TRAINING  AND  JC6  PLACEMENT  PROGRAf-l 


1 


I 


EVENTS 

K    Brainstorming  Session 

2.  Writing  of  Proposal 

3,  Roviow  of  Proposal 

4,  Rovisions 

5.  Mooting  with  Elornentary  Principals 

Explanation  of  Proposal 
Reactions  to  Proposal 
Commitment  of  Interested  Schools 

6»    Coordinator  Meeting  with  Secondary 
Principals 

7,  Moating  of  Principals  with  Staffs 
of  Individual  Schools 

8,  Posting  of  Notice  for  Positions  of 
Coordinator,  Teacher  Assistant 

9,  Ordering  of  Samples  of  Multi-Media 
Materials  • 


iJ  10.    Selection  of  UP*'  Writing  Team 


11.    Writing  of  LAPs  &  Skill  Lab 
Curricu!a 


12.  Printing  of  LAPs 

13.  Purchase  of  Skill  Demonstration 
Unit 

14.  Secondary  Instructional  Planning 
Team 

15.  Contacts  with  Business  &  Industry 


16.    Equipping  Careers  Information 
Center 


PEOPLE 

Johnson,  Durkee,  Brennan 
Teachers 

Johnson  Brennan,  Ourkee 

"Brainstorming  Corrmittee" 

Johnson,  Ourkee 

Elementary  Principals 
Johnson,  Ourkee 


Johnson,  Brennan  and 
Secondary  Principals 

Elementary  Principals  and 
Teachers,  Johnson,  Ourkee 
and  Brennan 

Salmon  (Ass't.  Supt.  for 
Personnel ) 

Ourkee,  Brennan 


Ourkee 

Elementary  Principals 


TIME 
Oec.  69 
Occ.  69 
Oec.  69 
Oec.  69 
Oec.  69 


Oec.  69 

1/ 

Jan.  70 
Jan.  71 
Jan.  71 
Jan  71 
Feb.  71 


Ourkee,  Coordinator, 
Teacher  Assistant 
Teachers  from  participating  schools 


Secretary 

Johnson,  Business  Office 


Instructional  Supervisors 
and  selected  teachers 

Elementary  Coordinator 
Teacher  Assistant 


Elementary  Coordinator 
Teacher  Assistant 
Business  &  Industry  Representatives 


Feb.  -  March 
71 

Feb.  71 


Feb ••June  71 
Feb.  -  June  71 
Feb.  •  June  71 
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tl.    Equipping  Ski  II  Demonstration  Unit     Elctncnt^iry  Coordinntor,  l*5n-Juno 

Teacher  Assistant 


«7\ 


Teacher  &  Counselors  Orientation 
Wori<shop 


19* 


Carreer  Infoi^mation  Center  Open 
ii^r  18  Schools 


Assistant  Directors  July  -  71 

Elementary  Coordinator         (1  week) 
Teadior  Assistant 
Consul tant(s)?.  Teachers 
(Elementary  5th  &  6th  grades 
Seconunry  Dopt*  Heads,  Ind* 
Arts  Teachers,  Homo  Ec# 
Teachers) 

Elementary  Coordinator  Sept.  71  - 
Teacher  Assistant  June  72 

Classroom  teachers 
Guidance  Counselors 


Secondary  Occupational  Program 
Implemented 


20* 

21 ♦   Plans  for  Continuation  &  Expansion 


22« 

24  • 
25. 


Implementation  of  IJ\Ps 


Skills  MobiJe  Demonstration  Unit 
on  Road 


Counselors,  Teachers 
Principals 

Johnson,  Durkee, 
Coordinator, 
Assistant  Teacher 
Elementary  Principals 

Classroom  Teacher, 
Guidance  Counselor 

Coordinator 
Teacher  Assistant 


26. 
27. 
2B. 
29. 

i|2  . 


Evaluation  -  Preparation  of  Interim   Independent  Sub- 
feport  Contractor 

Secondary  Teachers  &  Counselors         Assistant  Directors 
Orientation  and  Curriculum  Review      Elemontary  Coordinator 
Workshop  Teacher  Assistant 

Counselors,  Consult&nts 
Elementary  &  Secondary 
Teachers 

Continuation  of  Elementary  and  Central  *  School  Staffs 

Secondary  Programs 

Evaluation  -  Preparation  of  Interim   Independent  Sub- 
Report  Contractor 


Continuation  of  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Programs 


School  Staffs 


Evaluation  -  Preparation  of  Interim  Independent  Sub- 
Rbport  Contractor 

LAP  -  Learning  Activity  Package 
Schedule  to  be  arranged  for  each  school 


Sept.  71 
June  72 

Jan.  72  - 
June  72 


^^Sept.  71 
June  72 

*^Sept.  71 
Juno  72 

Jan.  72 


July  72 
(1  week) 


Sept.  72 
Juno  73 

Jan^  73 


Sept.  73 
Jan.  74 

Jan.  74 
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6,    Coordiration  and  Dissemination: 


The  Department  of  Curriculum  and  Instruction,  the  Department  of 
Pupil  Services  and  the  Department  of  Occupational  and  Continuing 
Education  have  been  charged  by  the  superintendent  with  the  respon- 
sibility for  a  unified  approach  to  full  integration  of  occupational 
education  into  the  school  system's  standing  programs.    This  approach. 
If  successful,  will  be  the  essence  of  the  school  district's  5  year 
plan  for  a  vocational  education  as  directed  in  the  fiew  York  State 
plan  and  will  be  presented  for  inclusion  in  the  regional  vocational 
plan  required  by  the  Ne^.^  York  State  plan.    Once  the  local  plan  is 
integrated  into  the  regional  plan  it  will  serve  as  a  vehicle  for 
economical  implementation  in  small  school  districts  in  the  region 
who  do  not  participate  in  exemplary  program  experimentation. 

7.  Personnel; 

Name:    Sidney  L.  Johnson  Birth  Date:  12/5/21 

Title  of  Present  Position:    Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools 

for  Occupational  &  Continuing  Education 
Social  Security  No»  260-05-9256 
Title  of  Address:  Mr* 

Proposed  time  commitment  if  this  project  is  funded: 

Percent  of  Time 

Teaching  Duties 

Continuing  Administrative  Duties  75 

Consultant  Services 

Time  devoted  to  other  projects: 

Time  to  be  committed  to  this  project  20 
Other  Time  Commitments  -  Industry  &  Community  5 

TOTAL  lOOZ 

iBrlef  statement  of  background,  experience,  and  qualifications: 

21  years  personnel  administration  and  training  -  U.S.A.F. 
7  years  experience  in  education:  2  years  teaching  business 
education,  2  years  administration  of  Manpower  Dcv..lopment 
and  Training  Programs,  2  years  school  business  administrator 
and  1  year  occupational  education, 

B.S.  Business  Administration. 
M.  of  Business  Education i 

N.Y.S.  Certificate:  School  District  Administrator. 

Other  Certificates:  Teacher,  Secondary  Principal,  &  School  Business  Official 
87  graduate  credit  hours:  Business  and  Educational  Administration. 
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7.    Personnel:  cont'd. 


Name:    Dr.  Mary  C.  Durkee 

Title:    /vssistant  Director 

Social  Security  Number:  114-20-0677 

Experience  and  Qualifications!     Ph.D  in  Education. 
Over  20  years  experience  in  elementary  education  as  a 
classroom  teacher  and  buildinc  administrator  and  supervisor 
of  curriculum  and  instruction  for  elementary/intermediate 
grades • 


Name;    Vincent  F*  Brennan 
Title:    Assistant  Director 
Social  Security  No.    132-14-5] 91 
Experience  and  Qualifications: 
Masters  in  Education 

Over  20  years  experience  in  education  as  a  classroom 
teacher^  building  administrator,  school  district 
superintendent,  supervisor  of  Manpower  Development  & 
Training  Programs  and  supervisor  of  special  needs  and 
work  experience  of  the  local  occupational  education  programs. 

8.  Facilities: 

In  addition  to  the  vans  being  requested  for  the  5th  and  6th  grade 
programs,  the  9  junior  high  schools  and  4  senior  high  schools  are 

and'tL'^y  TJT'  "r'^  economics,  industrial,  business  education 

and  technical  labs.    Business  and  industry  demonstration  stations  are 
assured  by  the  continuing  endorsement  the  school  district  has  from 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Manufacturers  Association  of  Syracuse. 

9 .  Special  Funding  Provisions: 

Federal  funds  for  this  grant  will  be  administered  as  a  separate 
SnT!  J.i!"^  school  district  finance  officer  and  all  disbursements 
will  bear  the  project's  identification  number.    If  the  project  is 
successful,  it  is  intended  that  its  successful  implementation  will  be 
the  new  educational  system  for  the  City  School  District. 
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GUIDED  OCCUPATIONAL  ORIENTATION 
Standard  Interview  Sheet 

1.    What  is  your  name?   

2*    What  is  your  job  title?   

3.    How  much  education  did  you  have  to  have  for  your  job? 


^.  Did  you  have  to  take  a  test  for  your  job? 
S.    What  are  some  of  your  duties?   


6*    Do  you  mind  telling  what  the  starting  salary  for  your  job  is? 


?•    What  is  the  top  salary  your  job  pays?   

8.  Is  the  salary  the  same  for  everyone  on  this  type  of  job? 

9.  Who  or  what  decides  when  you  get  a  raise?   


10.    Why  did  you  choose  this  job? 


11.    What  do  you  like  best  about  your  job? 


12.    Vfliat  do  you  like  least  about  your  job? 


13.    What  are  your  working  hours?   

m.  What  good  habits  should  I  develop  now  in  elementary  school  that 
would. help  me  to  become  a  successful  worker  when  I  grow  up?   


15.  Are  there  school"^  subjects  that  I  must  do  especially  well  in  if  I 
were  to  work  in  this  kind  of  job? 


GUIDED  OCCUPATIONAL  OPIEMTATION 
Syracuse  City  School  District 


Did  you  know  that  hairdressing  and  related  jobs  hire  20,000  new 
people  every  year  in  the  United  States? 

Have  you  ever  thought  you  would  like  to  work  in  a  beauty  salon 
(shop)? 

To  find  out  how  to  learn  the  trade  -  and  how  to  succeed  as  a 
"beauty  specialist"  read  onll 


Topic: 
I. 


II< 


III. 


IV- 


Table  of  Contents 


Page: 

Nature  of  Work 

Learning  Activity    1 

Enrichment  •   8 

Requirements 

Learning  Activity    10 

Enrichment      — — —.—.-^-—-.-•^  12 

Conditions  of  VJork 

Learning  Activity  f.*-**   13 

Enrichment  •  ^^^^^^ — 14 

Advantages  (Future  of  Job) 

Learning  Activity   •   15 

Enrichment   16 

Bibliographies 

Interviev;  Sheet 

1  ^cn 

Glossary  Jt.^^  i 


COSMETOLOGY 


I. 


NATURE  or  WOPK 


Learning  Activity 
Get  the  cassette  tape  on  "Careers  in  the  Beauty  Industry". 


Have  you  ever  been  in  a  beauty  salon  or  looked  through  the 
x^indow  of  a  beauty  salon?    Or,  have  you  noticed  vjomen  and  girls 
walking  by  and  have  you  thought  that  their  hair  looked  real 
r>retty?    Do  you  knov;  how  many  different  kinds  of  jobs  are 
needed  to  keep  a  beauty  salon  going  so  that  those  ladies  can 
have  nice-looking  hair?    Do  you  think  you  might  like  to  work 
in  the  beauty  industry?    If  you  have,  let's  open  the  door  and 
go  in  to  see  what  malces  a  beauty  salon  tick. 


Read  the  following  story  as  you  listen  to  the  tape. 


:OSMETOLOGY 


I 


I 
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I.    ITATURE  or  WORK 
Lofrnint^  /'Ctivitv 


SECTION  1 

When  wo  first  enter  the  bcnutv  orlon,  pVob'-^.blv  the  f5.rnt  pnrson  vo. 
will  moot  is  the  RECEPTIONIST  (rcc-sopt-  shun-if^t)  •    She  viill  hrvo 
a  desk  with  c  telephone  no  thnt  chc  car  mr.kc  --^ppointncnts  for 
customers  and  bo  sure  thev  ^ro  tnkcn'frood  cam  of  bv  the  right  hc'ir- 
dresser  -^nd  on  tine  I 

The  PECEPTIONIST  cxlso  collects  the  noncy  fron  the  custoncrs  nnd 
usur?lly  takes  care  of  selling  COSMETICS  which  can  be  soon  on  shelves 
in  the  salon •    The  RECEPTIONIST  usually  kocps  track  of  the  hours  the 
cmplovccs  work,  the  amount  of  nonev  thev  have  earned  and,  sonctinos, 
even  makes  up  the  pavroll.     The  RECEPTIONIST  nav,  in  fnct,  be  the 
salon  owner  rr  nanapor  rv  she  nay  bo  an  enplovoe.     It  can  be  an 
important  and  well-paid  '^oh. 

TURN  OFF  THE  TAPE  PECORDEn  PUHLE  YOU  AlJSirEP  THE  FOLLOV'IllG  QVESTIOllS  i 


Duties  of  a  receptionist^ 
1.     />  recent irnist  makes 


2.    She  makes  sure  thov  arc 


for  custmers . 
of  by  the  ri^ht 


hairdresser. . .and  on  time  I 
3.     The  receptionist  also 


the 


f  mm 


the  custrmers  and  usually  takes  care  of  selling 

(2) 


COSMETOLOGY  T .     riATURF .  OF  WOPK 

LearninjT  Activity 

The  receptionist  usually  kec».s  track  of  the   the 

employees  work,  the  anount  of    thev  have  earned, 

and  sonetines  even  make  up  the   . 

S.    The  receptionist  nay,  in  fact,  bo  the   

or  manager,  or  she  nay  be  an 


Pictionary          about  the  Beauty  Business  I 


COSMETOLOGY 


NATURE  OF  VJOPK 


Learning  Activity 

NOW:     turn  the  tape  back  on  and  listen  to  it^  as  you  road    r^rc    ^'r  tt 
cur  rj.*?it  tr  the  jcpvtn  r:>Jr2\. 

SECTION  2 

As  we  get  farther  back  into  the  salon,  we  will  see  men  and  women 
working  on  customers^  hair*    In  large  shops  these  men  and  women  may 
be  specialists  -  they  ordinarily  do  only  the  job  that  you  see  them 
doing.    SHAMPOOERS,  they  wash  and  clean  the  hair  for  different 
reasons;  apply  rinses  either  for  dandruff  or  for  a  different  color; 
and  generally  assist  the  HAIRSTYLIST  who  cuts  and  arranges  the  hair 
to  make  a  lady  look  her  best-    We  also  see  the  COLORIST.    She  has 
on  rubber  gloves  and  a  plastic  apron  and  she  is  applying  a  thick, 
dark  cream  on  the  hair  to  make  it  the  color  that  the  STYLIST  wants. 
At  another  chair  a  PERMANENT  WAVER  is  rolling  up  hair  on  short, 
different-colored  plastic  curlers  and  then  applying  a  liquid  to  the 
curls.    The  liquid  doesn^t  smell  too  good,  but  it  makes  the  hair 
pretty. 

In  still  another  chair  another  hairdresser  wearing  rubber  gloves 
and  a  plastic  apron  is  putting  heavy,  white  cream  on  the  hair.  She 
is  the  STRAIGHTENING  specialist.    When  hair  is  too  curly  or  kinky 
for  a  certain  style,  curl  must  be  taken  out  of  the  hair.  Sometimes 
the  STRAIGHTENER  will  use  a  hot,  brass  comb  to  take  out  the  curl. 
This  is  called  PRESSING. 


Turn  off  the  tape  recorder 


COSMETOLOGY  I,     NATURE  OF  WORK 

Learning  Activity 

Ansiiez  thcso  questions  from  Section  III 
List  two  duties  of  a  Shampooer 

!•  ^  

2,  

List  one  duty  of  a  Hairstylist 

1.  

Complete  the  following  sentences: 

1.    A  Colorist  v;ears  gloves  and  a 

Apron.    She  applies  thick,  dark  cream  to  the  hair  to 

change  its  ^  , 

List  two  steps  a  Permanent  V7aver  goes  through: 

1- 


2, 


Complete  the  following  sentences: 

!•    A  Straightener  puts  heavy,  white   on  the  hair* 

2.  Hair  is  straightened- when  it  is  too    or 

 :   for  a  certain  style, 

3.  UTien  a  hot,  brass  comb  is  used  to  take  out  the  curl,  it  is 
called 


COSMETOLOGY  I.    MATURE  OF  WORK 

Learning  Activity 

Pictionary    about  more  beauty  salon  workers! 


Manicurist  -  cleans,  shapes,  and 
polishes  finfrernails 


Dispensary  Clerk  -  hands  out 

supplies 


Chief  Stylist  -  either  the  owner 

or  manager 


NOW:     turn  the  tape  back  on  and  listen  to  it  as  you  read  about 
those  workers. 

Section  III 

As  we  look  over  toward  the  dryers  (dryers  are  hot-air  hoods  which 
fit  over  the  customer's  head  to  dry  the  hair  -  they  look  like  space 
helmets),  we  see  another  person  working  on  a  customer's  fingernails. 
She  is  called  a  MAMICURIST  «nd  she  clips  and  files  fingernails, 
softens  and  grooms  the  customer's  hands. 

Back  in  the  shop  we  discover  a  small  room.    It  is  well- lighted  and 
ventilated.    There  is  a  sink  and  counter  and  lots  of  shelves, 
cabinets  and  containers  all  filled  with  bottles,  cartons,  linen  and 
all  sorts  of  things  needed  to  work  on  customers  and  to  keep  the 
tools  and  containers  clean.     Thq  nerson  working  in  here  is  called 
a  DISPENSARY  CLERK. 


(5) 
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COSMETOLOGY  I.    NATURE  OF  WORK 

LearniTiR  Activity 

We  also  have  seen  a  man  in  a  zipper  jacket  walking  about  the  shop 


talking  to  different  SPECIALISTS,  looking  at  customer's  hair  and 
writing  things  on  small  cards.    Ke  is  the  OVmER  or  CHIEF  STYLIST > 
^^hat  we  have  been  looking:  at  is  a  large  shop  with  twenty  or  thirty 
people  working  in  it*    In  a  small  shop  (three  or  four  people)  the 
same  type  of  things  will  be  going  on  except  there  will  be  no 
specialists.    The  people  working  in  a  small  shop  perform  all  of 
these  operations  and  are  called  ALL-AROUND  OPEPATORS. 

Answer  these  questions  from  Section  III 

1.  Dryers  are  hoods  which  fit  over 

the  customer's  head  to    the  hair* 

2.  A  manicurist    and  files  fingernails  

and  the  customer's  hands. 

3*    A  ^  ^  ^  handles  and 

gives  out  bottles,  linen  and  all  other  supplies  used  in  the 


beauty 


COSMETOLOGY  I.     NATURE  OF  VIOPK 

LG'->rninp  Activitv 

•  Get  tho  Job  Guide  G-2,  Manicurist. 

i  Head  tho  section  on  Job  Duties.     List  six  steps  the  im^nicurist  grc-s 

!  through  to  "do''  fingernails . 


2. 


3. 


5. 


6. 


This  job  guide  also  states  three  things  a  cisnicurist  MAY  do. 
They  are: 

1.  ^  

2.  -  

3. 


COSMETOLOGY 


I. 


MATUPE  OF  WORK 
Enri chnent 


Hov7  To  Collect  Information  About  The  Hairdressinp  Profession 

1.    Get  the  name  and  address  of  any  companv  that  nakes  materials 
used  in  beauty  shops.     Use  the  list  provided  hero  or  visit  a 
beauty  shop  and  tell  the  ox-mer  or  manag€ir  that  you  want  to  be 
a  hairdresser  and  ask  if  he  can  provide  vou  with  even  more 
information. 

1.     Hov7  do  you  get  to  talk  to  a  shop  ovmor?    Simple  I     First,  find 
out  the  ot^mcr^s  najno.     The  easiest  way  is  to  call  on  the 
telephone  and  a.sk.    Just  say,  "May  I  have  the  najne  of  the 
ovjner  of  your  beauty  shop?"    (be  sure  that  vou  have  paper  and 
pencil  ready  to  vzrite  it  down).     Then  say,  "Thank  ^''ou." 
During  the  first  part  of  the  week,  stop  into  the  shop  and  say, 

'•Hello,  my  nane  is    and  I  would  like  to  see 

Mr.   . I'iTien  the  ovmer  comes,  just  look  him 

straight  in  the  eve  and  tell  him  that  you  want  to  bo  a  hair-- 
dresser  and  you  would  li3ce  advice  on  getting  started.  I'^en 
you  and  ho  are  through  talking,  thank  him  for  his  help.  If 
it  happens  that  he  doesn^t  vjant  to  help,  don^t  be  discouraged. 
You  can  figure  that  you  have  met  one  of  the  very  few  unpleasant 
people  in  the  beauty  business.     Call  someone  else  (all  jobs 
have  some  unpleasant  people). 


COSMETOLOGY  I.     M/.TUPE  OF  WORK 

Enrichr.ont 

V/ith  a  partner  from  your  class,  practice  setting  hair  fror.  the 
chart  in  the  brown  folder •  Ask  your  teacher  if  you  may  plan  a 
demons tratir-n  for  yr  ur  class. 


COSMETOLOGY 


II. 


REOUIREMKNTS 


LO'--'.rninp  Activitv 


New  York  State  Pules 


To  Become  A  Beauty  Operator  You  Must  Moot  The  Follovjing  Pcqui7^eTncnts 

1.  You  nust  be  17  years  of  age  or  older. 

2.  You  nust  successfully  have  completed  an  approved  course  of  study 
such  as  is  offered  at  Syracuse  Central  Technical  High  school  or 
as  is  offered  in  a  private  trade  scho«^l. 

3.  You  must  bo  of  good  moral  character. 
You  nust  bo  in  good  health. 

5.    Yru  must  have  at  least  finished  an  elementary  school  education. 

Get  the  Career  Brief  B-38,  Cr smetologist.     Open  to  the  sections, 
"Personal  Qualifications''  and  ''Training  Pvequircmcnts" .    As  vou  rer^d 
it,  listen  tr^  the  side  of  the  tape  labeled  '^Personal  Qualifications" 
and  ''Training  Requirements''. 

When  you  have  finished,  go  brick  and  fill  in  the  blanks  of  the 
following : 


An  aspirant  should  have  an 


and  v/ell-groomod 


,  a  pleasing 


rnd  a 


manner. 


She  needs  general 


and  strong 


and 


The  V7ork  requires  dexterity  of 


and 


Every  state  requires  the  Beauty  Operator  to  be   

Most  states  require  applicants  to  pass  a  

To  take  this  exc^nination,  applicants  must  be  at  leas 
to    years  old  and  complete  an  approved   


course . 
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COSMETOLOGY  II.  REOUIFEMEMTS 

LccTTiing  Activitv 

The  most  desirable  method  of  formal  training  includes  com- 
pletion of  plus    to   months 

of  formal  training.  A  majority  of  beauty  schools  require  applicants 
■to  have  diplomas. 

Some  states  will  accept  training  in  a  public  

 leading  to  a  vocational  high  school  diploma  . 

as  eligibility  for  taking  the  '  

for  a  license. 


The  license  is  issued  by  Nevr  York  State. 


cosiiETOLcy^y 


1 1 .   REou  I  losi  lEirrs 

Learning  Activity 


All  states  raauira  that  Beauty  Operators  be  licansad.    To  gat 
a  license,  you  must  (1)     first  attend  a  baauty  school  or  complete 
the  course  in  Cosmetology  at  Central  Toch  High  School.     (2)  You 
must  be  17  years  old  or  older.     (3)     You  must  have  finished 
elementary  school.     (4)    You  must  pass  an  examination. 


Now  fill  in  the  four  things  necessary  to  obtain  this  license. 


.  / 


L 


(1) 

(2) 

r 
p 

(3) 


(4) 


state    Of    Hev;  Yi 


York  i<vi^-:^i^'<.'-:^ 


LICENSE    FOR    BEAUTY  OPERATOR 


^4.. 'li2-^_,Q^^o,  0^o-Q.Q?c6'^  OjiQ-Qjj^  (  H)  c;0 
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COSJ/IETOLOGY  II .     REOUIRE:  aENTS 

Enrichment 

Tho  ycllov;  pages  in  the  tolephono  book  list  th^  beauty  schools 
in  Syracus^c     List  the  names  of  the  schools  here: 


(12) 


COSMETOLOGY 


III.     COIIDITIONG  OP  WORK 
Laarning  J^ctivity 


Beauty  Operators . • . 


As  you  road  tho  follov/ing  paragraph,  nndcTline  the  v/ords  that  tell 
v;hy  the  work  is  hard;  ciiclc  the  words  that  tell  v/hy  tho  v/ork  is 
pleasant. 

Beauty  operators  work  in  clean  comfortable  shops.    Salons  are 
v/oll  lighted  and  pleasant.    Tho  work  is  not  dangerous,  but  it  is 
hard. 

Beauty  operators  work  long  hours,  often  in  the  evening.  They 
must  v/ork  standing  up,  but  the  job  is  fascinating  and  interesting. 

The  hair  dresser  may  be  very  rushed  on  wcokcndB.    He  or  she 
must  please  all  kinds  of  people. 


Wow,  list  the  underlined  words  in  column  I;  list  the  circled  words 
in  column  II. 

Reasons  T^Thy  - 
I  II 
Beauty  work  is  hard:  Beauty  v;ork  is  pleasant: 


(13) 
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COSriETOLOGY  III.     COIIDITIOIIS  Or  T'TOPiC 

Learning  Activity 

Got  the  SRT*  brief.-  Baautician*    On  the  last  page-,  copy  the  section 

•'vJhcrG  Jobs  Arc  Found". 


in  tlic  section  "Getting  Started,-'  find  the  places  where  jobs  can  bo 

obtained.    List  them  hero: 

1. 

2.  

3.  

4. 


(13a)  ^r>r\A 


Cosmetology  HI  Conditions 

Enrichment 

Get  the  SRA  Brief,  Beauticians  and  the  tape  with  the  same  title. 
As  yc'U  read  the  story,  listen  to  the  tape. 


COSMETOLOGY 


IV •  ADVANTAGES 

Learning  Activit 


Get  the  DOT  Cartoon,  Beautician.  Find  the  answers  to  fill  the  blanks 
below: 


1. 
3. 
if. 


The  pay  is  usually  $ 


The  hours  are  usually 

  and 

usually  included. 


to  $_ 
to 


per 


a  week. 

hours  are 


work  is  also  available. 


E)ctras  you  may  get: 

1.  Paid   

2.    holidays 

3.  and  .i  np.iu'^ance . 


i 
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COSMETOLOGY 


IV •  ADVANTAGES 


Learning  Activity 


Find  the  SRA  Brief,  Beautician,     On  the  last  page,  in  the  section 
"Earnings" ,  read  to  find  the      swors  to  these  questions .     Write  in 
the  missing  parts. 

1.  The  practice  in  most  shops  is  to  offer  a  flat  guarnateed 

 plus  a   

of  the  fees  she  takes  in. 

2.  As  an  operator  becomes   ,  her  wages  increase. 

3.  The  beginning  wage  in  large  shops  is  about  $   to 

$   per  week. 

 add  to  the  income. 

Find  the  section    Future".     Copy  the  sentence  here:   


COSMETOLOGY 


IV  ADVANTAGES 
Enrichment 


ACROSS 


DOWN 


Someone  who  cuts,  curls,  and    1,  mxat  a  beauty  operator  cuts 


styles  hair 

7.  Another  word  for  friend 

8.  Opposite  of  '•off'* 

9.  Pop   

10.  The  air  from  a  hairdryer 
is   

11.  Short  for  "permanent*' 


and  curls 

2.  Short  for  hello 

3,  Another  name  for  a  beauty 
shop 

A  tool  used  to  groom  hair 

5.  Money  ^;iven  to  a  beautician 
over  and  above  normal  fee 

6.  A  beautician  uses  a  dye  to 
change  the   ^of  hair 

8.  High  card 
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COSt^FTOLOGY 


IV.  ADVANTAGES 

Enrichnont 


CROSS 

Sonoono  v?ho  cutn  curls  and 
styles  hair 

7.  Another  word  for  friend 

8.  Opposite  of  '  off^' 

9.  Pop  

10.  The  air  from  a  hairdry^:r 
is  . 

11.  Short  for  ^'permanent" 


DOWN 

1.  !Jhat  a  ber.uty  operator  cuts 
and  curl^i 

2.  Short  for  hello 

3.  Another  name  for  a  beautv 
shop 

5.  Monev  ^ivcn  to  a  beautician 
over  and  above  normal  foe 

6.  A  beautician  uses  a  dye  to 

change  the  ^   of 

hair 
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GUIDED  OCCUPATIGNAL  ORIENTATION 
Syracuse  City  School  District 

COSMETOLOGY 


Bibliography 
SRA  Brief 

Beauticians 
Career  Brief 

B-38  Cosmetologist 
Career  Summary 

Manicurist 
Job  Guide 

6-2  Manicurist 
D.O.T.  Cartoon 

Cosmetologist,  A  Beauty  Operator 
State     f  Nev;_York^  pept>  of  State 

Do  You  Plan  to  Be  a  Hairdresser? 
Clairol 

Careers  in  Beauty 
Cassette  Tapes 

SRA  -  Beautician 

Hairdresser  (Career  Center) 


ERLC 


GUIDED  OCCUPATIONAL  ORIENTATION 
Standard  Interview  Sheet 

1.  tJhat  is  your  name?   

2.  VJhat  is  your  job  title?   

3.  Hov;  nuch  education  did  you  have  to  have  for  your  job? 

^.    Did  you  nave  to  take  a  test  for  your  job?   

5.    What  are  some  of  your  duties?  


6.  Do  you  mind  telling  what  the  starting  salary  for  your  job  is? 

7.  What  is  the  top  salary  your  job  pays?   

8.  Is  the  salary  the  same  for  everyone  on  this  type  of  job? 

9.  Who  or  v?hat  decides  when  you  get  a  raise? 


10.    Why  did  you  choose  this  job? 


11. 

do 

you 

like 

best  about  your  job? 

12. 

IJhat 

do 

you 

like 

least  about  your  job? 

13.    What  are  your  working  hours? 


14^.  VJhat  good  habits  should  I  develop  nox^  in  elementary  schoo?.  that 
would  help  me  to  become  a  successful  worker  when  I  grow  up?   


15.  Are  there  school  subjects  that  I  must  do  especially  well  in  if  I 
were  to  work  in  this  kind  of  job? 
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GUIDED  OCa'PATION^.L  ORIEMTATIOM 
Syracuse^  City  School  District 

Q^Qssary  Cosmotolotry 

allergies  -  skin  reactions  to  certain  things;  a  person  may  have  an 
"allergy'-  to  creamy  lotions,  meaning  they  would  cause 
their  skin  to  break  out  or  itch. 

antiseptic  -  liquid  or  cream  that  helps  kill  gorms  and  make  things 
clean. 

applicant  -  a  person  who  applies  for  something,  such  as  someone  who  is 
looking  for  a  job. 

aspirant  -  a  person  who  hopes  to  reach  a  certain  goal;  someone  who 
intends  to  become  something  in  particular. 

cosmetics  -  make-up:  cream,  powder,  lipstick,  etc. 

cosmetology    -  the  business  of  being  a  beauty  operator. 

customers  -  people  who  pay  for  services  or  buy  things. 

cuticles  -  hardened  skin  around  the  fingernails. 

dexterity  -  being  able  to  m.ove  quickly  and  easily. 

emery  board  -  a  small,  gentle  nail  file  us^d  to  smooth  edges  of 
fingernails . 

fascinating  -  holding  the  attention,  interesting 

hairdressing  -  the  business  of  styling,  cutting,  curling  and 
shampooing  hair. 

license  -  a  certificate  or  paper  issued    to  prove  someone  is  Qualified 
for  some  particular  thing. 

manicure  -  the  care  of  the  hands  and  na\ls. 

manicurist  -  someone  \7I10  is  in  the  business  of  giving  manicures 

payrolls    the  list  of  people  who  work  in  any  one  place  and  the  amount 
of  money  tht^y  are  to  receive  in  v/ages. 

receptionist  -  person  who  gr-^ets  you  when  you  enter  a  place  of  business 

salon  -  another  word  for  shop,  such  as  "beauty  salon" 

specialist  -  a  person  who  is  highly  trained  to  do  some  particular  thing 
ventilated  -  to  have  fresh  air  circulate  through  a  room. 


nUIDFn  OCCUPATIONAL  ORIET^TATIO^^ 
Syracuse  City  School  Dis;trict 

Cosnctolo^v 

Pre  and  Post  Tost 

Choose  the  corrcyct  rinsxfcr  rincf  write  it  in  the  hlank. 

!•    A  receptionist  makes   for  custoners* 

shampoo                             hairstyles  appointments 
2.    A  colorist  changes  the  color  of  the  customers   . 

^^^^                     '            skin  fingernails 
3*    PressinjT  is  done  to   . 

rubber  gloves  curlv  hair  curly  clothes 

A  manicurist  grooms  . 

hair  fingernails  scalp 

5.  To  be  a  beauty  operator  you  must  be  at  least    vears  old. 

17  18  21 

6.  All  beauty  operators  must  have  a 


licen5;e                             high  school  diploma           college  diploma 
7.    A  beauty  operator's  license  cones  from   • 

Hen  York  State  beauty  school  high  school 

8»    One  reason  v»hy  a  beautician's  irork  is  hard  is  that  she  must 

please  . 

mainly  her  boss  all  kinds  of  people  one  customer  at 

a  time 

9*    The  pay  for  a  beautician  is  usually  a  treek. 

$60-70  $80^100  $100-120 

13  •  usually  available  for 

beauticians* 

a  uniform  part-time  vrork  early  retirement 
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NAME   C^Torr.  i'np|:rr<-: 

PYPACI!?F-,  CTTV  SCM^'^L  rTt^TrTTT 


TP  MA:IY       T:;r  THI-'nn  J^O:'?:  ^'Y  oTO^n  rnpKpf"*'. 
Ai    OP^.VfJE      f-P^CrPY  njr^PE  TWPE 

^r'Ti'TEP-r-  SOrr  TTR';-:  /ipr.. 

T.'^::ArLr...(TxrL  iTr:?-).  rvtrp  ... 

THFSr.  .ITRMn.  A.<^.  TALP...l7.r-m.. 
TOTAL  KHY.    T-'T?'  TO  PAHP   .  AfT  COf?- 

PLF.Ti".  Tlic  COfT/'Pinr?;  RMorpr«"?.  •■»pf;'- 

SHBF.T, 

p..   rpFir/T-  A?:  /'ccn>'-*»T!''''^  rvcHif'E 
cAs::  n=:.-"«inTFP. 

w.  TO  p;r.':    /.;=r  c^rTLr^TF  Tiir 

»j«prt»'Anf:  t^yp^r  h'-'^td  ifrvpi'— 

SHnrf.'rr:  <^i?p?;  fo  fovF  to 

,»vc!'i: t)  cash  Pf/ir,irr, 

C.   f^'^'.*  IT      TVT.  jr^  t:\t.      ir'vnrTorY,  , 
Tur::  to  P;' take  r  pMYr,ic/L  / 

li'^fViVr^rV  OF  THF  SKILL  TVrVTP  v/"., 
PF  CAPrf^M-L  .  / 

PfF"  SKILL  TFf'^CnrP  "ILL        '  / 

yr^y.p  iwmc^y  For  ncopDnnT'T 

S'iPPLI::.*:  POP  T'lP  I'^XT  nci '00 L  f'F  ^'If-TTS.!/ 
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store  ^  Workers 
Paf^e  2 

COMPARISON  SHOPPERS 

^'^ork  From  The  Groccrij  Lists  Bcloiy. 

Im     If  you  were  to  buy  all  of  your  .p:rocery  itens  at  the  Hav?keve 
Food  Store, 

Uovj  much  Motild  you  spend?  $   


What  vjould  be  your  change  from  a  $10  bill? 


2.    How  much  vjould  you  spend  at  thd  Spartan  Grocery?  $ 


^'hat  would  the  change  be  from  $6,00? 


3,    How  much  v;ould  the  same  itens  cost  at  the  ^ wildcat 
Supermarket? 

If  you  had  only  $5.50  would  you  be  able  to  shoo  at  anv  of 
these  markets? 


If  you  had  only  $5.50,  and  T^ent  to  all  three  stores  to  buv 
each  item  where  it  cost  the  leasts  (Fxam.ple:    Milk  at 
tFildcat  •  OranRe  Juice  at  fTai4:evc)    ^yould  you  have  enough 
money?   '   

How  much  change  t?ould  you  have  left?   


1 

Produr ■ 

Hawkeye 
Food  Store 

Sparten 
Grocery 

V?ildcat 
Supcrmarkc 

t 

r.ilk  (gallon) 

$1.05 

SI. 03 

<:0.99 

Broad  (loaf) 

.27 

.?5 

.23 

Orange  juice  (can) 

.20 

.27 

.23 

Hamburf^er  (nound) 

.67 

.73 

.69 

Fish  (poiind) 

.63 

.63 

.69 

Cereal  (box) 

.53 

.HI 

.50 

Apples  (5  pounds )(TXBL  item) 

.69 

 .79 

.75 

Lettuce  (head) 

.27 

.18 

.25 

Potatoes  (5  pounds) 

.69 

.79 

.69 

Ice  Crcan  (1/2  gallon) (TXBL  item) 

;  .59 

.65  1 

.79 

ATTACH:  ALL  REGISTER  TAPES  TO  THIS  mPK  STUDY. 
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Storo  Uorkers 

Pap:o  3 


Accounting  ffachinc  Cash  Register 


flARDWARE  STORE  OVmPR 


A  customer  comes  into  your  hardx/are  store  and  buys  a  banner 
which  costs  $5.98.     Rinr  up  the  sale^ 

Ke    pays  you  with  a  $10.00  bill,    '^lat  is  his  chanr.o   

Did  you  remember  to  use  the  OHE  ITEM  CASH  kev? 

Attach  the  correct  re  twister  tape  to  this  sheet. 

The  next  customer,  is  not  a  customer  at  all.         irants  chanee 
for  the  parking  meter.     He  Rives  you  a  quarter  and  wants  at  least 
2  nickles  in  change • 

^*?hat  !?ould  his  chanpje  be?   dines  nickles 


IIo\;  take  his  change  out  of  the  cash  drav'er. 
Which  key  did  you  ring  up  on?   


Mr.  Jones,  a  regular  customer,  in  building  some  steps  for  his 
house,    fie  has  a  big  order. 


10  lbs.  nails 

6-1/U  X  U  X  U  boards 

2  hammers 

1  screv7driver 

2-2X4X8  studs 

1  pkg.  UIO  t?ood  screv7s 

1  gal.  -  Grev  paint 


$  .59 

.79: each 
5.<>R'  each 
1.19 

.7^  oach 


1.39 
U.98 


Total  up  Mr.  Jones  bill 


I'Jhat  is  the  tax 


% 


INVEMTORY  SHEET 


Quantity 


Pes  crip  tioji 


Store  ^^orkors 


Ped  Serial  T^uraber 


Calculator(s) 


Cash  RejTister(s) 


Typewriter(s) 


I   Sevrincr  Machines 


j  Calculator  Tapes 
1  Cash  Register  Tapes 


i 


!  Thread  (in  sewing  machine 
I  drawer) 

White 

I  Black 

i   Othr^-  Colors 


;   Typetrriter  Ribbons  on  shelf 
Reams    !   Typev7riter  paper  on  shelf 

i 


ERIC 
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1) 

2) 

1) 
2) 
3) 

1) 
2) 

1) 
2) 


Size  22D 
Size  26Z 


Pre^test   Post-test   Store  ^^orkers 

Circle  the  letter  in  front  of  the  correct  answer 

1.  ^Jhen  a  taxable  iten  is  entered  on  a  cash  repistcr- 

a)  the  register  tape  prints  in  green  ink 

b)  the  drawer  locks 

» 

c)  the  bell  rings 

2.  If  you  make  a  mistake  on  a  cash  register - 

a)  the  cash  dravjer  uill  not  open 

b)  it  nust  be  corrected  immediately  or  the  total 
will  >~  vjrong 

c)  a  small  red  light  vjill  flash 

3.  A  motor  bar  on  a  cash  register  may  be  found  • 

a)  on  top  of  che  cash  register 

b)  iTith  the  rest  of  the  keys 

c)  connected  by  eleccricil  v;ires  to  the  transaction 

^.    If  you  v;ere  asked  to  check  the  stock  by  taking  a  physical 
inventory,  you  must  - 

a)  have  to  know  hot--*  to  use  a  stc  the  scope 

b)  knov;  hov;  to  count 

c)  knov;  hov^  to  measure 
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GUIDED  OCCUPATIONAL  ORIENTATION 
Syracuse  City  School  District 


Junior  High 

^^^^  TEACHER 

SCHOOL 


Have  you  ever  thought  of  what 
school? 

Write  down  as  many  careers  as 


job, you  will  have  after  you  finish 
you  have  thought  of : 


GUIDED  OCCUPATIONAL  ORIENTATION 
Syracuse  City  School  District 


Junior  High  Evaluation  -  Student 

Choose  what  you  think  is  the  best  possible  answer  for  each  of 
the  following  multiple  choice  questions.     Indicate  your  choice 
on  your  answer  sheet  by  filling  in  the  box  under  the  letter 
you  think  is  correct  -  a,  b,  c,  or  d. 

(1.)    To  find  a  list  of  job  openings  in  the  Syracuse  area,  I 
would  go  to: 

(a)  friends 

(b)  a  military  recruiting  office 

(c)  teachers 

(d)  the  New  York  State  Employment  Service 

(2.)     If  I  wanted  to  be  a  carpenter,  the  best  place  to  go  for 
•   information  would  be: 

(a)  newspaper  want  ads 

(b)  labor  unions 

(c)  private  employment  agencies 

(d)  the  public  library 

(3.)    To  arrange  my  school  schedule  so  that  I  might  get  into 
a  vocational  program  I  would  go  to: 

(a)  my  teachers 

(b)  my  parents 

(c)  my  guidance  counselor 

(d)  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 

(4.)     If  I  were  interested  in  jobs  available  in  a  grocery  store 
chain,  I  would  get  the  best  information  from: 

(a)  my  guidance  counselor 

(b)  a  visit  to  a  grocery  store  manager 

(c)  the  Public  Library 

(d)  Labor  Union  Organizations 

(5.)     If  I  wanted  additional  training  in  the  computer  field, 
my  best  source  of  information  on  training  programs 
would  be: 

(a)  colleges  and  training  schools 

(b)  government  agencies 

( c )  adver  t  i  sement  s 

(d)  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 

(6.)     If  I  wanted  to  know  the  number  of  policemen  that  would 
be  needed  in  Syracuse  in  the  next  ten  ycnrs,  my  best 
source  of  information  would  be 

(a)  the  Public  Library 

(b)  my  teacher 

(c)  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 

(d)  the  New  York  State  Employment  Service 

(7.)    To  really  know  what  a  machine  operator  does  on  the  job, 
it  is  best  to: 

(a)  ask  my  friends 

(b)  go  to  the  Nev7  York  State  Employment  Service 

(c)  visit  an  industry 

(d)  read  a  book  dealing  with  machine  operators 


Junior  High  Evaluation  •  Student 


Page  2 


(8.)    If  I  wanted  to  work  for  the  government,  my  best  source 
of  information  would  be: 

(a)  a  training  school 

(b)  the  Civil  Service  Commission 

(c)  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 

(d)  advertisements 

(9.)    To  find  out  the  average  earnings  of  a  typist  in  Syracuse, 
the  best  source  of  information  would  be: 

(a)  a  friend  v/ho  works  as  a  typist 

(b)  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 

(c)  advertisements 

(d)  a  private  employment  agency 

(10.)    If  I  wanted  to  learn  how  to  write  a  personal  resume* 


I  would: 

(a)  go  to  a  Ir.bor  union 

(b)  ask  my  English  teacher 

(c)  ask  my  parents 

(d)  go  to  a  professional  society 


(no    If  I  were  working  as  a  secretary  and  wanted  to  find  a 
better  job  I  would: 

(a)  go  to  a  private  employment  agency 

(b)  talk  to  friends 

(c)  talk  to  a  labor  union  representative 

(d)  ask  a  former  business  teacher 

(12.)     If  I  wanted  to  enter  the  field  of  airline  mechanics , 
my  best  source  of  information  would  be  to: 

(a)  speak  to  an  Air  Force  recruiter 

(b)  ask  a  friend  who  is  an  auto  mechanic 

(c)  v;rite  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission 

(d)  write  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 


GUIDED  OCCUPATIONAL  ORIENTATION 
Syracuse  City  School  District 


Junior  High  Evaluation  -  Student 

Look  at  each  of  the  following  sources  which  can  be  used  for 
information  about  careers  and  jobs.    On  the  answer  sheet  filL 
in  the  blank  under  a  if  you  have  used  this  source  for  job 
information;  fill  in  the  blank  vmder  b  if  you  have  not  used  it. 


(13. 
(lU- 
(15. 
(16. 
(17. 
(18. 
(19. 
(20. 
(21. 
(22. 
(23: 
(2U. 
(25. 
(26. 
(27. 
(28. 
(29. 


guidance  counselors 

teachers 

relatives 

friends 

field  trips 

advertisements  and  want  ads 
Interview  with  employers 
New  York  State  Employment  Agency 
Private  employrAent  Agencies 
Chamber  of  Commerce 
Civil  Service  Commission 
Labor  Union  organizations 
Professional  societies 
Colleges  and  training  schools 
Governmental  Agencies 

School  -  Public  library;  books,  pamphlets 
Military  Recruiting  offices 
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GUIDED  OCCUPATXONAL  OV.mmiTOli 
Syracuse  City  School  District 


Junior  lii^h  Evaluation  -  Student 

Read  the  following  questions  and  fill  in  the  box  on  your  ansv-r. 
sheet  under  the  letter  x^hich  best  expresses  the  way  you  feel  - 
a,  b,  c,  d,  or  e. 


Example ;    I  think  Pichard  Nixon  is  the  president  of  the  United 
States: 

(a)  strongly  agree 

(b)  agree 

(c)  not  sure 

(d)  disagree 

(e)  strongly  disagree 

The  correct  ansv;er  would  be:  (a)     strongly  agree 


(30.)    It  is  just  as  important  to  plan  for  your  future  job  as 
it  is  to  plan  what  subjects  you  vyill  need  to  graduate 
from  high  school. 

(a)  strongly  agree 

(b)  agree 

(c)  not  sure 

(d)  dis'^gree 

(e)  strongly  disagree 

(31,)  .  It  ir>  not  necessary  to  think  about  a  career  until  you 
finish  high  school'  or  college. 

(a)  strongly  agree 

(b)  agree 

(c)  not  sure 

(d)  disagree 

(e)  strongly  disagree 

(32-)    What  I  learn  in  science  classes  has  little  to  do  with 
the  kind  of  job  I  might  choose  someday. 

(a)  strongly  agree 

(b)  ag>^ee 

(c)  not  sure 

(d)  disagree 

(e)  strongly  disagree 

(33.)    The  type  of  jobs  available  in  the  Syracuse  area  has  little 
to  do  with  the  kind  of  work  vou  will  do  someday, 
(a)    strongly  agree 
'  (b)  agree 

(c)  not  sure 

(d)  discigree 

(e)  strongly  disaerue 

(34.)    Hov7  much  schooling  a  person  has  means  little  as  to  v?hat 
jobs  he  can  hope  to  get. 

(a)  strongly  agree 

(b)  agree 
(o)    not  sure 

(d)  disagree 

(e)  strongly  disagree 


Junior  High  Evaluation  -  Student 


035.)  Tj 


Pa.f^e  2 


(36ij. 


The  school  counselor  will  have  very  little  to  do  with 
your  future  career  choice. 

(a)    strongly  agree 
agree 
not  sure 
disagree 

srrongly  disagree 
Knowing  something  about  many  different  kinds,  of  ichs 
IS  important  before  making  a  definite  career  choice, 
(a)    strongly  agree 
agree 
not  sure 
disagree 

strongly  disagree 

^"V^"^!:*  ^^"^  my  school  subjects  might  help  me 
m  different  jobs  is  useful  in  planning  for  a  career, 
ta)    strongly  agree 
agree 
not  sure 
ree. 


(b) 
(c) 
(d) 
(e) 


(b) 
(c) 
(d) 
(e) 


(39.) 


(b) 
(c) 
Cd) 

^  P"".^         involves  onijr  learning  about  what 

you  xiKe  TO  do. 

(a)  strongly  agree 

(b)  agree 

(c)  not  sure 

(d)  disagree 

(e)  strongly  disagree 

Jnn5^S!;?t^5  ^^"^  f^""^'         ^^^y  consider  is 

your  ab:.lxty  to  do  a  particular  job. 

(a)    strongly  agree 

.  (b)  agree 

(c)  not  sure 

(d)  disagree 

(e)  strongly  disagree 

learn  in  English  has  little  to  do  with  the  kind 
i  might  choose  someday. 

(a)  strongly  agree 

(b)  agree 

(c)  not  sure 

(d)  disagree 

(e)  strongly  disagree 

^LJi"'"''"'''^^  t""^  ^  ^""^^  important  to  think  about 

wnether  a  30b  involves  working  indoors  or  outdoors. 

(a)  strongly  agree 

(b)  agree 

(c)  not  sure 

(d)  disagree 

(e)  strongly  disagree 
A  student  can  plan  out  his  career  bv  himself  just  as 
well  as  xf  ne  gets  help  and  advice  from  others- 

Ca;  sti^ongly  agree 

(b)  agree 

(c)  not  sure 

(d)  disagree 

(e)  strongly  disagree 


I'Jhat  I 
of  job 


ERJC 


(45.) 


Junior  High  Evaliiation  -  Student  p^^^  3 

CH3.)    V/hat  I  learn  in  Math  has  little  to  do  with  the  kind  of 
20D  I  might  choose  someday. 

(a)  strongly  agree' 

(b)  agree 

(c)  not  sure 

(d)  disagree 

fuu  A    w  strongly  disagree 

Many  people  change  their  minds  about  their  careers 
after  they  have  started  working,    llierefore  it  is 
un-important  to  plan  for  your  career. 

(a)  strongly  agree 

(b)  agree 

(c)  not  sure 

(d)  disagree 

(e)  strongly  disagree 
T^^  ^^^^  ^^^^J  put  ihtb  sttidying  about  possible  careers, 
the  more  liKely^  be  for  me  to  find  a  job  that  is 
best  suited  to  me. 

( a )  strongly  agree 

(b)  agree 

(jp)  not  sure-^  '  ~~  ^ 

(d)  disagx^ee 

ru<:  ^    a  ^  strongly  disagree 

A  student  should  is  a  senior  in 

high  school  and  see  what  jobs  are  available  before 
maxxng  plans  for  a  career. 

(a)  strongly  agree 

(b)  agree 

(c)  not  sure 

(d)  disagriee 
^         •  strongry  disagree 

^nb^«h??r''!^T       ^^'^^^  thinking  and  planning  for  a 
30b  while  stxll  m  Dunior  high  school, 
(a)    strongly  agree 
Cb)  agree 
(c)    not  sure 
fd)  disagree 

(e)  strongly  disagree 
What  I  learn  in  social  studies  has  little  to  do  with 
rne  Kind  of  30b  I  might  choose  somedav. 

(a)  strongly  agree 

(b)  agi^ee 

(c)  not  sure 

(d)  disagree 

(e)  strongly  disagree 
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tELEPHONE  CAREERS 

Rationale-* 

Do  you  like  to  talk  wl^tti  someone? 
_  Do  you  like  to  listen? 

Can  you  learn  how  others  think  and  feel? 

The  best  way  for  us  to  talk  Is  face-to-faoe»   This  Is  ''Communication," 
Can  you  think  of  another  Way  to  talk  to  someone? 

As  you  study  this  LAP  you  will  find  another  Interesting  way  to  communicate. 
Listen  to  the  record  "Telephone  Repairman"  for  some  Ideas. 

Pre-Evaluatlon  • 

Can  you  name  five  ways  of  communicating  with  others? 
Try  to  name  five  workers  who  help  you  to  communicate  with  others. 
.   Can  you  name  an  instrument  that  helps  you  to  communicate. 

Behav I ora I  Ob Ject I yes  - 

Here  are  some  things  ypu  wl  1 1  be  able  to  do  when  you  finish  working  on  this  LAP. 

I •  -       Given: a-diqlce  of to  circle  those  that 
come  under  telephone  woH^^ 

61  v^h  pictures  of  telephone  employees  you  s^^^  to  label  their 

occupations. 

Given  a  list  of  occupations  and  a  list  of  salaries ,  you  should  be  able 
to  match  the  salaries  wtlli  the  occupations  by  drawing  a  bar  graph* 

Given  a  list  of  employees  and  a  d^art  containing  the  differemt  Jeyels 
of  school i  rig,  you  shou Id  be  ab Je  to  put  each  worker  under  the  correct 
head! rig. 

Given  a  choice  of  aharacterl sties,  you  should  be  able  to  recognize 
those  that  apply  to  telephone  employees. 

Given  several  words  describing  working  coridltlons>  yoii  shoufd  be  able 
to  explairi  how  each  fits  the  telephone  industry. 

You  should  be  able  to  tell  under  what  conditions  telephone  workers 
must  work  overtime. 

Using  a  telephone  book  you  should  be  able  to  locate  definite  Infonrw 
tlon  In  the  yellow  pages. 

Given  d  list  of  names,  you  should  be  able  to  place  them  In  the  order 
In  which  they  appear  tin  the  telephone  book. 

You  should  be  able  to  complete  a  J;^  Information  Form. 

Given  the  words,  ^'fringe  benefits,"  you  should  be  able  to  list  the  one's 
given  by  a  telephone  company. 

Given  a  list  of  workers,  you  should  be  able  to  circle  those  who  earn 
the  most  money  per  week. 

You  should  be  able  to  explain  what  future  there  Is  In  working  for  a 
telephone  company. 


B. 

I  K  -  A. 


III.  ^A. 
B. 

IV.  --A. 
B. 

V.  -A. 
8. 

C, 

VI.  -Ai 


TELEPHONE  CAREERS 


I.    Nature  of  Work 

A.  Here  fs  a  list  of  telephone  workers.  Look  In  your  dictionary  for  the 
meanings  of  any  Words  you  don't  know.  V/rlte  sentences  using  your  own 
words.    Explain  what  each  word  means. 

telephone  craftsman    

telephone  operator^^  ^   

clerical  worker 


administrative  personnel^ 
sales  personnel 


sclehtif  Ic  and  technical  personnel 


maintenance  and  building  service  personnel 


Bi    Read  the  f 61  lowing  want-ads. 
worker  wanted. 


Under  each  one  writ  the  career  name  of  the 


Wanted:  girl  with  pleasant 
speaking  vplce,  enjoys 
wor ki  hg  w I th  peop I e  >  ^  ^ 


I  Man  over  18  with  mechanical 
1  skill  -  ability  to  climb 


Wanted     girl  with  business 
tralrfing  -  able  to  take 
-shorthand. 


Man  with  mechanical  skill 
willing  to  travel  -  gets 
along  well  with  people 


1 1 .  Requirements 

A.    Go  to  the  Seml-Skllled  Career  Kit  and  find  these  cards: 

"Telephone  Installer'' 

"Telephone  Cable  Splicers'' 

"Te  I  ephone  Operator*' 
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1 1 .  Requ rrements  -   cont I nued 

Ff  1 1  fn  the  chart  be  lev/  wtth  information  from  these  cards. 
.     PERSON  EDUCATION  TRAINING 


&•    Read  the  direct Ions  and  complete  the  exercise  called   WHAT  WOULD  YCU  DO? 

If  you  were  being  trained  for  a  job  and  found  yourself  In  any  of  the 
situations  below,  what  would  you  do?    Put  a  check  mark  (x)  beside  the 
answer  you  think  Is  8ESJ.    And  in  the  empty  spaces,  write  an  answer  of 
your  own.  . 

f.  You  find  It  impossible  to  get  along  with  the  person  who  Is  training  you 
a.  Complain  about  him  to  his  superior. 

  b.  Try  to  get  along  with  him  as  best  you  can. 

 c.  Leave  the  job  and  try  to  find  another  one. 

d   : 


2.    You  find  It  difficult  to  understand  some  of  the  cjassroom  Instruction 
you  are  receiving. 

 a-  Tell  the  Instructor  that  you're  having  difficulty  understanding. 

 b-  Ask  another  trainee  to  help  you  understand  the  Information. 

 c.  Drop  out  of  the  training  program. 

d. 
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!!•    Requ t rements  •  continued 

B*  3.  The  training  Is  going  well,  but  you  don't  think  you're  being  paid 
enough  money* 

;  a«  Ask  the  person  who  hired  you  If  there's  any  possibility  of  getting  a 

raise* 

Quit  the  training  program  and  try  to  find  another  Job. 

 ^c.  Tell  the  person  who's  training  you  that  you  can't  live  on  the  money 

you  are  earning. 


4.  You  have  a^  iegltlmats^gr^  Is  being 

conducted..   •  , 

-       Take  your  gripe  to  the  president  of  the  company  you  are  working  for. 

b.  take  your  gripe  to  the  head  of  the  training  program. 

c.  Explain  your  gripe  to  the  other  people  who  are  being  trained  with 
you  and  find  out  If  they  agree  with  ybu» 

d. 


5.  You're  being  annoyed  and  harassed  by  someone  else  who's  being  trained 
with  you. 

^  a.  Stay  away  from  him  as  much  as  possible. 

 b.  Try  to  become  friendly  with  him. 

 c.  Report  him  to  the  person  who  Is  training  you. 

d.- 


6.  You  discover  that  you  don't  like  the  job  you're  being  trained  for,  and 
would  like  to  be  trained  for  another  kind  of  job  With  the  same  company* 

^  a.  Go  Immediately  ta  the  person  who  hired  you  and  present  him  with  your 

problem. 

 b.  Ask  the  person  who's  training  you  for  advice  about  the  problem. 

 c.  Speak  to  another  trainee  about  your  problem  and  ask  horn  for  his 

advice.  ^ 


Conditions  and  bocat ion  of  Work 

A.  From  the  conditions  named  circle  those  that  best  describe  telephone  line- 
men and  Installers.    Use  your  dictionary  to  look  up  any  words  you  don't 
understand.  '      '  '  . 

Indoors  steady  climbing 

outdoors  seasonaj  tiring 

noisy  dangerous  heavy  lifting 

.  standing  odd  hours 

B.  Underline  the  right  answer. 

i'.    I  am  a  boy  who  likes  the  outdoors.    I  like  to  climb  trees.    I  am 
interested  In  electricity:.    Which  career  might  I  be  Interested  In? 

salesman  truck  driver - 

llheman  telephone  lineman  life  guard 

2.  After'-a-btorm  I  am  cal  led  out  to  work  many  hours  In  the  bad  weather. 
I  must  wear  a  hard  hat,  rubber  gloves,  and  special  shoes; 
Who  am  I? 

bricklayer  '     .  cable  splicer 

football  player       miner  •  riveter 

?i  :  have  a  pleasant  voice  and  good  hearing.    I  enjoy  talking  to  people. 
I  work  regular  hours,  either  day  or  night.    Who  am  I? 

beautician.  nurse 

telephone  operator  teacher  secretary  " 

C.  Pretend  you  are  a  llpeman  called  out  on  a  stormy  night.    Write  a  short 
paragraph  describing  your  experiences. 


Duties 

A.  Do  you  know  there  are  yellow  pages  In  the  telephone  book?   After  reading 
this  story  and  answering  the  questions  you  will  better^ understand  the 
use  of  the  yellow  pages. 

Re^d  USING  THE  YELLOW  PAGES  on  the  next  page. 


USING  THE  YELLOW  PAGES 


ilL  Using  the  yellow  pages.  Pat  handed  her  brother  Tom  the  phone  book.  * 'What's  this  for?**  he 
asked* 

••Help  me,'*  said  Pat.  **Mother  said  I  could  hiwo  my  hair  done.  I  want  to  go  to  that  place  my 
friend'  Betty  goes  to.  I  v/arit  to  phone  and  see  when  they  can  take  me.  But  I  can't  find  the  place  in 
the  phone  book.  I  know  it's  at  311  Park  Avrnue  and  that  the  name  begins  with  «/.  But  look — there 
are  pages  and  pages  of  i's.  It  will  take  me  forever  to  find  the  phone  number.*'  ^  . 

•^Why  don*t  you  use  the  yellow  pages?*'  asked  Toml 

**Yel low  pages?  Oh  yes,  Lsee  the  yellow  pages.  But  how  will  they  help  nie?** 
••The  yellow  pages  have  all  the  stores  and  places  where  you  want  work  done.  The  names  are 
not  in  ABC  order  at  first,  but  what  you  want  is  in  ABC  order— automobiles,  boats,  cleaners,  and  so 
on.  Then  under  those  things  arc  the  names  of  the  people  you  can  calL  Their  names  are  in  ABC 
order.  Look  —  under  •Books,'  Brown's  Book  Store  comes  before  Carter's  Book  Store  because  B 
comes  -before  C;" 

••I:guess  I  should  look  under  •Beauty  Shop,*  *'  said  jP'at.  •-How  do  you  spell  it?  I  know  it  be- 
gins with  6.** 

••Well ^  that's  a  help,"  said  Tom.  "But  you  won't  always  have  mc  arpund-to  spell  for  you. 
Tgrn;tb  the  B's^^a^^ 

'•-Oh,  here's  ohei*':Pat  said;  ••Arid^herels  aho^th^  S^  wehf  dh:ib6kihg.. 

••Then  you've  found  'Beauty  Shops;'  Look. under  the  J's  until  you  find  thciaddress  you  want.** 
••That's  easy,"  said  Pat.  •'Here  it  is.  Jack's  Placc,.311  Park  Avenue,  HO  7>9155.'  I  can 
sec  that  using  the  ycllow'pages  saves,  time." 

A^.  Here  are  pictures  of  parts  of  the  yellow  pages  in  the-phonc  book.  Look  at  them  carefully.  Then 
answer  the  qiicstions  on  the  next  page. 


TRUCKING 

Carter's  Carting... 34  Carter  St....LO  2-3278 

Lynn's  Lines  32  Win  St  BU  8.5555 

Matt's  Lines  999  Ace  Ave  ID  64321 

Tom's  Trucking  Co.. 445  River  Rd..DU  1*3254 
tot's  Carting  23  Kansas  St  CO  6-8844 


BEAUTY  SHOPS 

Arito  House  2  Main  St  GL  8-2111 

Chez  Char  31  State  St  HU  2  0792 

Clare's  Salon. ....  .33  A  St  NO  3-4343 

Henri's:  23  State  St  ..ID  6-4444 

K  &  Vs... ...448  Main  St.  GL  81010 
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ANSWER  THE  FOLLOWING  QUESTIONS 


1.  Tom  wants  to  take  Mary  out  to  a  restaurant  they  haven't  been  to.  He  looks  in  the  yellow  pages 
What  does  he  look  under?  «  

2.  Peters  family  is  going  to  move.  They  need  a  truck.  What  do  they  look  under  in  the  yellow 
jpages?  .  [  -  

^'  ?at  heard  about  a  beauty  shop  called  K  &  Vs.  She  doesn't  know  what  street  it  is  on.  Find  out 
for.  her.  -.  .  

4.  The.stock  boys  arc  having  a  patty.  Tom  wants  to  order  some  hot  dogs  for.the  party  frbm  a  '  "~ 
place  at  21  State  Street.  Find  the  name  of  the  place  for  him. 

because  she  looked  for  the  picture  that  wbujd  help  her.  Then  she  learned  the  word  she  should 
havedooked  under.  What  is  that  word?        _  V   -  -  

6.  Ifryour  TV  broke  down,  what  is  one  place  you  could  calP 

7.  Mrs.  Crandell  wants  to  have  the  house  painted.  Whom  could  she  call  to  do  the  painting?  


8.  Why  does  "Restaurants"  come  before  "Trucking"  in  the  yellow  pages?  ' 

^'  Lo^k  under  "Beauty  Shops.'-  Why  does  "Chez  Char". come  aft«r  "Amp  House"? 


10.  Which  comes  first  under  "Trucking"  -  "Tom's  Trucking"  or  "Carter's  Carting"? 


11.  Cduid  you  answef  8  without  looking  back  at  the  yellow  pages?. 

12.  Should  you  answer  8  without  looking  back  at  the  yellow  pages?. 

13.  Tell  why  you  answered  10  as  you  did.  * 


1.  Mr.  Gleary  wants  to  have  a  fence  put  around  his  back  yard.   

2.  Mr.  Benson  wants  to  call  Matt's  Lines  

3.  Gloria  wants  to  have  her  hair  done  at  Chez  Char  ^  

4.  Pete  wants  to  get  seat  covers  for  his  new  car.  •   

5.  thelCrandall's  TV  broke  down. 


6.  Tom  wanted  to  be  sure  the  Blue  Bird  Inn  would  have  room  for  him  when  he  took  Mary  there  for 
dinner  on  Sunday.  " 

7.  What  number  did  Tom  call  when  he  wanted  the  hot  dogs  for  the  party'   

8.  Mary  wanted  to  call  the  beauty  shop  that  was  next  door  to  Art's  Hot  Dog  Stand.  '  

9.  Mr.  Clark  wanted  to  call  a  trucking  company  near  the  As  You  Like  It  Restaurant  


Advantages 

A.  One  of  the  Important  things  In  taking  a  job  Is  the  amount  of  money  you  will 
earn.  After  working  with  these  salaries,  you  may  decide  you  would  like  to-* 
become  a  telephone  employee  when  you  have  finished  school. 

I.    In  the  telephone  Industry  the  average  beginning  weekly  earnings  for  a 
telephone  Operator  Is  $70  a  week. 

How  much  will  she  earn  a  month? 


What  will  her  salary  be  in  one  year?  . 

2.    If  the  beginning  salary  of  a  telephone  Installer  Is  $85.  a  week,  what  Is 
this  per  day  for  a  5-day  week? 


3.   A  cable  splicer  earns  as  much  as  $170*50  ei  week.    A  telephone  installer 
earns  about  $136^00  a  week. 

What  Is  the  difference  In  their  weekly  wages?  

How  much  would  this  be  In  a  month?   


4.    If  the  salaries  of  telephone  workers  are  $154.50,  $117.50,  $136.00,  $95*00 
and  $70.00,  what  Is  the  average  salary?' 

_P  

B.  I.  What  do  you  suppose  **frlnge  benefits**  means?   look  in  the  dictionary  to 
find  out.   Write  why  this  would  be  one  advantage  In  working  for  the 
telephone  company* 


2.  Look  at  reference  materials  about  telephone  employees  to  find  another 
advantage. 
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VI.    Future  of  Job 


A.    F-om  the  chart  bo  low,  discover  whether  these  people  were  iM<i'i\'  v/orkers. 
Follow  alt  the  directions  on  the  chart. 


A  In  Column  1  arc  the  n«mos  of  some  >»orkefs  und  the  Ontcs  ihoy  started  to  work.  In  Column  2, 
witc  the  nTcs  of  tho  workers  in  the  order  of  fhcir  job  seniority.  Start  with  the  worker  who  hts  the 
most  job  seniority. 


Column  1 

Name  of  Worker  Date  Started 

1.  Miike  Franco  12/12/55 

2.  Ann  Samuels  2/1/61 

3.  Delia  Green  9/4/63 

4.  Ed  Better  12/1/55  * 

5.  Russ  Bray  2/26/61 

6.  Joe  Spino  2/15/62 

7.  Alan  Gold  9/6/56 

8.  Daisy  Jordan  11/6/55 

9.  Arnio  Swift  7/10/63 

10.  Wanda  Btoon  1/22/59 


Column  2 


Name  of  Worker 

1.  


Date  Started 


2. 
3. 
4. 

.5- 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 

to. 


B.  Read  each  statement.  If  the  statement  is  true,  write  ••True"  on  the  line.  If  it  is  not  true, 
write  ••False"  on  thp  line. 

1.  Joe  Spino  has  moro  seniority  than  Arnie  Swift*  — ,   ■  — - 

2.  Wanda  Brcen  has  less  seniority  than  Alan  Gold.  ,   — 

3.  Ed  Better  has  moro  seniority  than  Mike  Franco.   ^ — —  ^ 

4.  Russ  Bray  has  less  seniority  than  Ann  Samuels.  ^  ^ 

5.  Delia  Green  has  more  seniority  than  Arnie  Swift  ^  i  . 


From  all  the  information  you  have  found  doing  this  LAP,  prepare  a  short 
talk  on  one  telephone  employee.  Present  It  to  the  class  dt:rlng  English 
period. 

C.   Write  a  letter  to  the  telephone  company  asking  for  the  latest  materials 
on  careers  In  their  Industry. 


TELEPHONE  CAREERS 

Post-Evaluation 

I.   Match  the  duty  listed  below  with  the  correct  title. 

Place  the  nunter  cf  the  title  In  the  blank  space  before  the  duty. 

1.  telephone  operator   has  charge  of  telephone  operators 

2.  service  representative  one  who  puts  In  a  telephone 

3.  telephone' Installer   person  ycu  dial  for  help 

4.  telephone  lineman  person  who  works  with  cables 

5.  cable  splicer  person  who  rep.airs  damaged  lines 

6.  supervisor  person  who  works  In  sales 

II.  Vlhi^  of  the  workers  listed  above  earn  the  most  money?   

III.   Which  of  the  workers  work  outdoors?,,,  


IV.   Which  of  the  workers  may  be  either  men  or  women? 


V.  Which  of  the  workers  has  to  have  the  most  schooling? 


VI.  Which  of  the  workers  would  work  overtime  most  often? 
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TEACHER'S  ftAMUAL 


Individualized  Career  Studies 

hv  -ht,?!^^?^^!  °^  Individualized  Career  Studies  is  self -direct  ion 
by  the  students.    This  is  accomplished  by  two  means: 

<1)    Instructional  Level:    Blue  -  below  grade  level 

Yellov;  -  Average 
Pink  -  above  grade  level 

^iLJl?^®®  ^^""^^^  contain  learning  activities  to  meet  the  same 
acJfSlfT!?  it  spelled  out  in  the  pre-post  tests;  these  learning 
^?  tailored  to  meet  the  heeds  of  the  learner  at  ea6h 

of  the  three  instructional  levels.    The  '^ability"  at  each  of  these 
if^J^-  ''^^  determined  by  the  teacher-author  of  the  study  and  a 
reading  specialist.    The  teacher  prescribes  the  correct  level 
(by  color)  for  each  child  in  her  class. 

^ho  Study  (Introduction  to  the  World  of  Work)  -  although 

the  teacher  prescribes  the  instructional  level,  you  will  notice  that 
rSL?^^^'  ^""^  ^J^'^^  ^^^i^^^  t^^^  thes^  Shite  pages  be  do^e  as 

and  ?hJ  S^H^^r'^;''^'^^.^  ""^^"^^f  ^^^^"^^  °^         newness  6f  the  ma?eria! 
and  the  need  ot  share  ideas.    As  the  study  p-ogresses,  the  number  of 
colored  sheets  of  independent  work  increases.    If  thil  is  the  childs 
first^experience  in  self -direction ,  it  is  THE  TIME  to  emphasize  the 
^^^9^       ^^^^^S, directions  and  following  ^hem  on  h!s  own!  it 
becomes  increasingly  important  for  him  to  be  self-reliant  as  he  noes  ■ 

^  ^f"'^^"'  Emphasize  that  students  becomf  f^Uar 

with  the  glossary  and  use  it  frequently. 

H^^honTH^^K^^  Interest  Areas:      This  choice  is  made  by  the  student.  . 
He  should  Choose  tnree  areas*  in  which  he  is  interested. 

done  T^^-»Io*^^k"T^:°"?  c^^'eers  are  t^itten  up  as  studies,  each  one 
*h'?f ^ability  levels.    An  overview  of  the  content  of  each 

P?eal?read^^^oS       "^"^  2f  ^^^^  included  in  this  mSnual. 

!^  l  ^      ^.         thoroughly  to  help  guide  the  students  in  their 
!!.  Of  career  studies.    The  ^n^Xi-^r.^  -ho.n.  in-lnrlrrl  a 

^T^ciS;^™"  ^°.^?sist  you  in  implementing  each  study  in  your 

classroom.    Prji-.quisite  skills,  needed  by  the  students  (letter 
writing,  outlining,  etc.)  ,  are  noted  in  this  section. 


tF^jL"J'.^^;L^'  ^'it'^  ^°'?fv'"^  '-'■■'■ild  is  2^^*  to  th.  c-vr.r.:tion 
v»  the  Xeaohr,,,.     if  nosnxble,  ■:.v:o*:-  is  the  roccmmende^  trrnber. 


SECTION  A  no 

Page  2 

The  following  features  are  standard  in  each  ICS: 

1  -  General  Format  -  each  study  has  four  sections: 

a.  Nature  of  Work  -  description  of  jobs  in  this  family, 
duties,  (this  section  usually  is  the  largest). 

b.  Requirements  -  a  study  of  the  physical  and  educational 
requirements  of  the  main  jobs  in  this  area. 

c.  Conditions  ~  treats  wor'^''""  ^^^^^i-t-^          -i  ^  - 

etc. 

ntages  -  describes 

In  many    studies  this  section 


d. 


conditions  ~  treats  working  conditions,  location  of  iob. 
etc.  * 

Advantases_-  describes  earnings  and,  in  some  cases,  the 
future  of  these  jobs.     In  many    studies  this  section 
utilizes  math. 

-  Learning  Activities  and  Enrichment  -  each  of  the  above  four 
sections  contains  both: 

a.  learnihg„activities  -  fundamental  to  successful  completion 
2rr  ?^      ?  •  ^^^T^studehts  using  the  study  should  complete 
all  learning  actiyities . 

b.  enrichment;-  cohtaihs  activities  related  to  jobs  but  not 
essential  instructidn.    Enrichment  activities  give  the 
opportunity  for  the  teacher  to  further  individualized 
instruction  by  assigning  those  activities  which  will  best 
suit  each  child's  style  of  learning. 

^  Sjv^^rl  identical  for  pre  and  post  tests. 

They  are  based  directly  upon  a  learning  activity,  which  is 
indicated  in  the  teachers  manual.    Each  test  item  is  one  in 
which  student  makes  a  choice  from  a  given  set  of  answers 
and  then  writes  that  choice  in  the  blank.     There  is  only 

^^.^^  ~sf  TtsS^i^:^*-         ^^""^  -"^-^ 

a.  Nature  of  Work  -  1  questions 

b.  Requirements      -  2  questions 

c.  Conditions         -  2  questions 

d.  Advantages         -  2  questions 

In^  S^r^^  ^7         marking.     Only  the  teacher  should  mark 

pre  and  post  tests.     Each  correct  answer  counts  1  point.  

len  poin-c3  is  a  perfect  score.    Enter  the  pre  and  post  test 
^S°f^f  ^P^^^  provided  on  the  progress  sheet.     Pre  and 

li^v    ,        packaged  separate  from  the  Career  Study  and 

lll^it  St-iS^I  ^c—  ^'^^^Pt  when  being  administered. 

ll:lff,  '^^-^^.to  "Susgestions  for  Administering  Pre  and  Post 
Tests",  i.onaced  with  the  tests. 
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SECTION  A 


Page  3 


Table  of  Contents  page:     The  paragraph  on  this  page  is  actually  a 
rationale  for  the  students.    They  should  read  this  carefully  and 
use  it  to  help  them  determine  their  choice  of  areas  to  study. 

Bibliography:     Before  starting-.and  during  the  use  of  the  career 
study,  the  student  should  become  completely  familiar  with  the  use 
of  the  bibliography.     Because  he  will  be  independently  getting  his 
own  resource  materials,  he  must  be  able  to  determine  what  they  •  -• 
are."    The  bibliographies  list  the  following  materials  -  all  of 
which  are  in  the  Career  Study  Kit  (in  classroom), 

a.     Books  -  mainly  hard  cover  books,  listed  in  standard  from; 


3i 


f 
I 

I 

i. 


b. 


e. 
f . 


Material  in  Brown  Folders 

SPA  Briefs  -  large  folders  found  in  the  brown  duo-tang 
folders:.    These  cohtaih  stories  related  to  each  career, 
and  each  one  has  ah  accompany ihg  cassette  tape.  This 
.tape.:is  t6_be  ristehed  to^; as:  the  ch>rd breads  the  story. 
The  Dack  page  contains  pertinent  facts  used  in  learning 
actiyities.i 

Career  Briefs 
Career  Summaries 
Job  Guides 

Green _  D . 0 . T .  Card s  -  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles 

published  by  Sextant  and  Company.     Kept^  in  brot,m  folders 

according  to " careers . 

p. O.T.  Cartoons  -  leaflets  published 

U.S.  Government  Occupational"  Outlook  Bulletins 

Reprints"  ^  '  


-A  V  Material 


1.  Cassette  Tapes 
j .    Films trips 


Ail  of  these  resource  materials  should  be  explained  to  the  class 
before  they  begin  their  independent  work.    Allow  them  time  to  look 
tnem  over  and  ask  questions. 

It  is  essential  that    a  careful  inventory  be  made  of  all  materials 
when  received  and  again  before  they  are  returned.    Notify  the 
Career  Center  of  any  missing  materials  immediately. 


J 


r  '^•stress  to  the  children  that  these  books  are  necessarv  for  them  to 
I         proceed  with  the  activitip.s  r-i(3F!.-iP:ned  to  them  in  the  Career  Studies. 
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6.    Progress  Sheets  -  one  per  child  per  career  study,  are  the 
permanent  record  to  be  returned  to  the  Career  Center.  Thev 
serve  the  two-fold  purpose  of 

a-  a  guide  to  the  ICS  activities  -  the  prescription  sheet,  and 
b-  the  only  record  keeping  teacher  is  asked  to  do,  to  be 
returned  to  the  Career  Center  for  evaluation.  These 
constitute  essential  data  needed  for  the  evaluation 
requested  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Use  of  the  progress  sheets  -  before  student  does  any  part  of  a 
career  study,  he  should  complete  the  pre-test.     Please  refer  to 
_^Suggestxons  for  Administering  Pre  and  Post  Tests,"  located  with 
the  tests.     Results  of  this  pre-test  should  be  recorded  in  the  • 
space  provided  on  the  Progress  Sheet.    The  Pre  and  Post  tests 
themselves  should  be  marked  by  the  teacher  and  kept  in  her 
possession  at  all  times.    Activities  are  listed  according  to  the 
four^ sections  of  each  ICS;  within    each  section  is  a  desbription 
of  each  activity  and  the  page  on  which  it  is  located.  Teachers 
can  use  thp  to  assign  work  to  be  done  oh  a  certain  day  or  for 
a^series  of  days.     There  is  another  column,  marked  "done",  in 
whiqh  to  indicate  if  work  is  satisfactorv  and/or  a  grade. 

fT^tt^lll  ""^^  ^^^^J?  *°  ^"^^  '^^^P  -^^"^  of  work  assigned, 

-    I^o?    !•   -f^  ^^"  ""^^  ^  suide  for  AV  required,  or  out  of 

room  activities  such  as  field  trips  or  interviev/zs. 

'•Assign"  and  "Done"  Columns 

The  activities  assigned  must  be  so  indicated  by  the  teacher  in  the 
-column  marked  "Assign."  "tEF  Career  Center  will  depend  oh  yoi 

(by  a  checkmark  or  a  date)  in  these  columns  .anv     ■  '  ' 
t';  engaged  m  by  students.     Each  of  these  will  be  recorded 

by  the  . Career  Center  for  the  program~evaxuation .    Please  he^^nrp 
to  indicate,  by  marking  iri  these  columns,  wliich"  activities  were 
done  by  each  child. 

7.  Glossary  -  mainly  job-related  words  unique  to  each  career, 
btudents-  should  be  encouraged  to  study  this  carefully  -before 
beginning  the  career  study  and  to  refer  to  it  constantly 
during  the  learning  activities.     Teacher  may  want  to  design 
additional  activities  using  the  glossary. 

8.  Interview  Sheet  -  attached  to  the  back  of  each  career  study. 
The  main  purpose  of  the  study  is  to  gain  information,  and  the 
interview  technique  is  a  valuable  method.    All  students  should 
make  use  of  this  method,  practice  it  in  the  classroom  and  be 
prepared  to  use  it  on  field  trips  or  with  resource  people. 
Pj.ease  r^^fer  to  the  interview  lesson  in  the.  Orientation  Study 
Appendix.  ^ 
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I 
I 
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Other  Items: 

Career  Ladders 
Charts ,  graphs 
Field  Trips 

Other  items,  not  necessarily  in  each  study. 

Career  Ladders;    These  are  graph  like  devices  used  to  illustrate 
the  :ob-family  concept.    Each  study,  whether  it  be  about  construction 
workers  or  school  personnel,  presents  the  family  of  workers  involved, 
from  unskilled  up  through  the  professional  level.    The  career  ladder 
relates  these  jobs  xn  terms  of  education  and  income. 

|i|ld^rips:    You  will  be  advised  by  additional  bulletins  as  to  the 
is  -       trxp  procedure.    Again  -  the  main  purpose  of  the  program 

IS  to  get  information  about  jobs,  not  products.    The  field  trins  shlnl? 
be  planned  and  carried  out  to  meet  this  objective.  cSildrenhluld 
be  prepared  by  (a)  knowing  what  iriforMtion  they  are  t6  Si 
(b    know -What  method  they  are  to  use  in  acquirihg " this  information 
(c)  having  practiced  these  methods  before  the  trip,  and  (d)  knbwing 
^J^^^  p^JfnSf  the  tri^'is  ovL!  \T^hfr 

a-  information  children  are  to  seek  -  falls  into  the  same  four 
pboectives  that  are  the  framework  of  the  Career  Studies 
namely:    nature  of  work  and  duties  of  the  jobs  observed 

Physical  requirements  for  these  jobs,  conditions 
?^*«e?e  3obs,  advantages  and  future  of  these  jJbs! 
The  standard  interview  sheet  contains  questions  relating  to 

IwKf  ei^^S^'-r^'     ^T^^e^^s  should  be  encouraged  to  expand  upon 
these  standard  questions.  ^ 

b-  methods  -  interview  (by  whom?  how  many  students  at  a  time"?)- 
observation  (checklists  of  facts  needed  should  be  prepared)! 
practice-  before  a  field  trip  in  which  interviews  are  to  be 
done,  small  groups  should  be  organized  with  specific  areas  to 
be  covered  assigned  to  each  group.     Each  group  should  have 
a  spokesman  (asks  questions),  a  recorder  '  (writes  answers), 
timekeeper  (responsible  for  moving  the  group  on). 

KJn?!^  *°  ^^^^'^  "i*^         cl^ss,  interview  groups 

should  be  scheduled  to  report  their  findings  orally,  upon 
return  from  the  trip.    All  those  doing  that  particular  career 
study  should  be  aware  that  this  is  their  opportunity  to  obtain 
any  information  they  need. 
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Charts  and  Graphs 

Presenting  Data  -  A  graph  is  a  visual  representation  of  data  that 

iJ^^^-  understanding  the  data.  The  most  frequently  used 
liSf  graph.        P^=^°g^^Pl^'  graph,  the  circle  graph,  and  the 

thaSMrS^  usually  can  be  read  with  a  greater  degree  of  precision 
than  can  a  pictograph.     The  students  should  be  provided  with 
opportunities  to  draw  both  vertical  and  horizontal  bar  graphs.  The 

foria?e™J^-  S"?^  ^"^'^"^^  ^'^^^  P^^P^^^  ^1^^  stSd;nts 

tor  later  work  in  graphing. 

A.    Presenting  Data  in  a  Bar  Graph 

Terms 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 


Bar  Graph 

Vertical  Bar  Graph 
Horizontal  Axis 
Vertical  Axis 


usually,  the  vertical  scale  of  a  graph  begins  at  zero  and 
extends  upwards  in  intervals  appropriate  to  the  data  being 
presented.     This  fact  will  be  familiar  to  students  from  their 
work  m  earlier  grade  levels,   (Sample  lessons*!-'!) 


B.  ^1. 


"2. 


Data  can  often  be 
presented  by  a  graph 
called  a  bar  graph . 
The  graph  at  the  right 
is  a  vertical  bar  graph 
showing  the  areas  of  the 
Mountain  States.  Why 
do  you  think  it  is 
called  a  "vertical" 
bar  graph? 

The  states  are  listed 
on  a"  horizontal  line, 
which  is  called  the 
. orizpntal  axis  of  the 
graph.     The  vertical 
line  at  the  left  of  the 
graph  is  called  the 
vertical  axis.  The 
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> 

0) 
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o 
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o 
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numerals  along  the 
vertical  axi    are  in 
the  form' of  a  scale, 
called  the  vertical 

scaler    How  many  thousands  of  square  miles  are  represented 
t^y  each  of  the  spaces  between  lines  on  the  vertical 
scale?  (10) 

By  comparing  the  height  of  the  bar  and  the  vertical  scale, 
make  an  estimate  of  the  area  of  each  of  the  Mountain* States 
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Charts  and  Graphs  (cont'd) 


3. 


The  areas,  to  the  nearest 
1,000  square  miles,  are 
shown  in  the  table  at  the 
right.    Draw  a  vertical  bar 
graph  in  which  each  space 
scale  represents  5,000 
square  miles. 


Do  the  bar  graph  you  drew 
and  the  one  shown  above  pr( 
sent  the  same  information? 
(yes) 


5. 


Which  presentation,  the 
table  or  the  bar  graph 
enables  you  to  compare  the 
areas  of  any  two  states 
-quiisjcly  and  easily? 
(bar  graph) 
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State 

Arsa  in 
Sq.  Miles 

Montana 

n 

Nevada 

147,000 
111,000 

Colorado  . 

104,000 

-  Wyoming ^ 

99,000 

Utah 

85,000 

Idaho 

t 

U  I 

8U,000 

f 

i 
1 
1 


c. 


I  1 


Iccuratl    \t  ^  students  which  graph  is  more 

ntZZ^  ^'^"^  ^  one  presented  on  thn 

preceding  page.     (The  students'  graphs  should  present  each  area 

the  text  graph  presents  each  area  to  the 


the  nearest  5,000  sg,  mi . ; 
nearest  ]0, 000  sg.  mi.) 


to 


6. 


7. 
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ve?tiSa!lv  TfJ^2^.  °?  P^^^^^^i^S  P^g^  "ere  drawn 
horizSntili;     tL^c  Sraph  can  also  be  drawn 

av^c      Inii^'  will  then  be  on  the  horizontal 

axis.    Such  a  graph  is  called^ a  Horizontal  Bar  Qraph. 

The  table  at  the  right 
shows,  for  eleven  kinds  of 
food,  the  number  of  calor- 
ies contained  in  one  cup. 
What  is  the  greatest  number 
of  calories  that  must  be 
represented  on  the  scale  o 
a  bar  graph  made  from  thes 
data?    (165)    How  many 
spaces  will  be  required  to 
represent  that  number  of 
calories,  if  you  let  each 
space  represent  5  calories 
(le^s)  10  calories?  (3^3) 


Food 

Calories 

Milk 

165 

Spaghetti 

155 

Lima  beans 

150 

Orange  juice 

110 

Buttermilir  ■ 

90 

Beets 

70 

Popcorn 

55 

Spinach 

»f5 

Carrots 

»f5 

Turnips 

«fO 

Cabbage 

25 
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Charts  and  Graphs  (cont'd) 

Th»  choice  of  a  horizontal  or  a  vertical  bar  graph  for  presenting 
data  is  arbitrary.    However,  certain  types  of  data  lend  themselves 
better  to  one  type  of  graph  than  to  the  other.    For  example,  the 
vertical  bar  graph  is  more  appropriate  for  persenting  .altitudes  and. 
the  horizontal  bar  graph  is  more  appropriate  for  presenting  distances, 

8.    Select  a  value  for  each  space,  and  make  a  vertical  bar  graph  of 
■  the  data. 

9i    Astronomers  measure  the  distance  from  the  earth  to  the  various 
stars  in  units  of  light-years.    One  light-year  is  equivalent 
to  the  distance  light  travels  in  one  year,  or  about 
5,880,000,000,000  miles.    Listed  below  are  16 -.stars  and  their 
distances  from  the  earth  in  light  years.    Make "a -horizontal  bar 
graph  of    these  data. 


DISTANCE  OF  STARS  FROM  THE  EARTH 


Stars 


Light 
Years 


Stars 


Light 
Years 


Sirius 
Canopus 


9 

90 

27 
32 
»f2 
11 
18 


Betelguese 

Aldebaran 

Spica 

Pollux 

Antares 

Fomalhaut 

Regulus 

Castor 


300 
55 

190 
30 

170 
27 
70 
US 


Alpha  Centauri 
Vega 


Arcturus 
Capella 
Procyon 
Altair 
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Management:    There  is  no  set  formula  for  this.    As  with 
iSiJi§S!r?e!Li^?'"-"f       this  program,  decisions  are  left  Jo  the 
s?udief  Sin  rfS^SnH^i""*^*"*"*-  the  career 

SSSiinS  ih^?w>,°"  you,  your  particular  class,  the  amount, of. 
s?SIv     5So  J     both  you  and  your^  s^tuden^ts  have  had  in  self -directed 
director^!  teacher  during  this  program  should  assume  the  role  of  a 
director  of  activities.    This  will  be  easi.     to  accomolish  when: 


a- 
b- 

c- 
d- 


e- 


f- 


t^tl^tl  are  thoroughly  familiar  with  objectives, 

content  and  procedure  for  the  career  studies, 
teacher  prescribes  correct  instructional  level  for  independent 
il^tT^  P?:°?'='«ss  and  further  refines  the  prescription  by 
careful  choice  of  enrichment  activities.  ' 
their"coSteiir  studies  is  based  on  familiarity  with 

•  students  are  ready  to  assume  responsibility  for  their  own 
i?»Hrn?!*o>,^?2  determined  only  by  the  teacher. 

S!!  impressed  with  the  fact  that  other  than  the 

wlli^be  rISl P"^«ly  s">iective, answers,  they  themselves 
^til      ^«sponsxbie  f or  checking  their  answers  with  the 
SJyS.^F'  correcting  their  errorsly  and  moving  ahead  upon 

^^°h  activity.    It  will  be  their 
J2?£S?fio^^*^  to  read  instructions,  locate  their  resource 

ri  i?*^''*""^-^**®  score  them  and  then  proceed 

axi  at  tnexr  own  rate;  ^ 

P?o^'^«^5!Jo^?  periodically  (perhaps  twice  a  week)  review  all 
Progress  Sheets  to  see  what  AV  materials  are  required  for 
wnat  students.    Scheduling  of  recorders  and  previewers  could 

complicated.    It  is  wise  to  have  a  list  of  other 
wSii?;!  r  ""It^^  *°  a  child  will  have 

htfi^i  AV  equipment.    Such  activities  could 

«noi  f n  the  Enrichment  section,  or  general  classroom  routines 
«?        .  S^^H"^  *?signments,peer  tutoring  and  designing 
?Jinf  ^y..?*  students  themselves.    The  important 

Sf  itfme!  ^        suggestions  be  ready  ahead 

^®  assigned  responsibility  for  daily  inven- 
Inoif^^S        resource  material.    There  should  be  a  "chairman- 
appointed  for  each  of  the  following: 

a.  books 

b.  brown  folder 

c .  tapes 

d.  recorders,  headsets  and  previewers 

e.  filmstrips 

f .  emswer  keys 

These  materials  should  be  inventoried  by  each  chairman  each 
JS^'ihe^^eeJ  SSXtS?!^''"'"  "^'^"'^       '^^^^^"^  immediately 
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£ed  Duo-tang  folders t    provided  for  each  student.    These  are  to  ba  used 
tor  his  career  studies  and  progress  sheet.    At  no  time  should  the 
progress  sheets  be  allowed  to  f^. stored  loose  in  the  desk  as  they  are 
the  permanent  record  for  evaluation  data  and  must  be  returned  to  the 
career  Center.   


CAREER  CENTER  VISIT  MEMO 

\Jhere:    Career  Center,  Room  11,  George  Washington  School,  1970 
Meadowbrook  Drive. 

When:    On  two  consecutive  days  of  the  block  of  days  to  your  school- 
9:30  -  11:30  A.M. 

How:      Transportation  has  been  arranged  for  you  and  your  class'.  The 
District  bus  will  be  at  your  school  no  later  than  9:30  A.M. 
■  on  each  day  assigned.    You  will  be  returned  to  your  school 
by  11:30  A.M. 

Wiy:      The  visit  to  the  Center  should  provide  each  student  with  a 

realistic  and  personal  approach  to  his  in-depth  study  of  the 
world  of  work.    Thirty-five  industrial  and  business  concerns 
have  cooperated  in  furnishing  exhibits  that  are  representative 
Of  3ob  areas  in  our  community.    They  are  clever,  unusual,  and 
thought  provoking.    They  represent  a  large  investment  by  these 
companies  m  time,  effort  and  supplies.    The  trip  will  provide 
the  springboard  for  a  worthwhile  study  of  the  world  of  v;ork. 

^l^^tt^  is  a  privilege  extended  by  school 

and  the  businessmen  of  the  community,    concerns  such  as  Community- 
Hospital,  the  Telephone  Co.,  WSYR-TV,  etc.,  have,  cooperated  with  us 
to  furnish  the  Center;  we  in  the  school  system  must  cooperate  by 
showing  our  best  manners. 

PRE-PLANNING  FOR  ENTIRE  PROGRAM 

1.  Obtain  old  magazines  for  pupils  to  use  in  collecting  pictures 
of  people  at  work.    Other  faculty  members  and  friends  can  h< Id 
you.  '  *^ 

2.  Prepare  a  resource  file  folder  for  each  Career  Study  and  begin 
collecting  pictures,  posters,  etc.  for  display  use. 

3*  supplementary  films  and  filrastrips  from  film  library  if 

H.    Prepare  bulletin  board  showing  workers. 
5.    Post  program  schedule. 


^SECTION  A  » 
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BEFORE  CAREER  CENTER  VISIT 

^'    ?^il\hSi^U^^l'l  I'^T  *°  ^^'^^  together  in  the  study 

carrels  whxle  at  the  Center.    Assign  a  number  to  each  team. 

2.  Have  the  Orientation  Study  finished. 

3.  Have  each  child  bring  a  pencil. 

•» 

UPOK  ARRIVIKS  AT  CAHEER  CENTEF 


• 

1 

CAREER 
CENTER 

_ROOM  M 

SECTIO.V  A  DURING  THE  SCHOOL  YEAR  Pane  12 

1.  Encourage  pupils  to  read  books  about  occupations  fo**  leisure 
reading  or  for  oral  and  written  reports. 

2.  >^^Pils  can  assume  the  roles  of  workers  through  dramatic  play. 

They  can  write  short  plays  based  on  their  interpretations  of 
TV  Programs,  outside  reading,  or  interviews  with  employed 
acquaintances. 

3..    With  your  guidance,  pupils  can  also  create  the  roles  of  various 

workers  through  spontaneous  role  playing.  For  example:  a  hospital 
pharmacy,  a  retail  store,  or  a  school  library. 

Use  experiments  and  displays  which  may  expand  concepts  presented 
in  the  Career  Studies.    For  example:    different  kinds  of  thcrmom- 
eters  might  be  demonstrated  in  connection  with  the  Hospital  Careers 
Study,  or  a  toy  car  display  with  the  Auto  Workers  Study. 


5. 


Children  may  make  scrapbcoks  on  occupations. . .include  vocabulary, 
with"workers^^^^"^^        original  stories  or  reports  of  interviews 


6.    Pupils  may  be  encouraged  to  interview  acquaintances  in  various 
lines  of  work  and  report  on  these  to  the  class. 

l^A^T  P*T^"*s  other  relatives  of  pupils  to  visit  your  class 
and  describe  their  work.  ^  * 

8.    Plan  a  field  trip  to  a  business  or  industry  of  interest  to  your 

CXttSS  • 

^*    if  1  develop  a  vocabulary  list  to  supplement  words 

provided  m  the  glossaries. 

10.  Use  vocabulary  lists  for  spelling  bees. 

11.  Ask  pupils  to  write  stories  or  poems  which  reflect  their  concepts 
and  interpretations  of  facts  about  workers. 

12.  Let  pupils  draw  pictures  to  illustrate  various  jobs.    Use  for 
displays. 

13.  Organize  pupils  into  teams  to  collect  or  draw  pictures  of  people 
at  work  and  use  these  in  preparing  weekly  bulletin  boards. 

lU.    Ask  children  to  help  develop  a  chart  of  the  major  industri-es  in 
Syracuse,  showing  how  they  contribute  to  community  well-biiing. 

15.    List  some  of  the  many  occupations  on  which  Syracuse  depends  for 
successful  business  and  industry. 
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INDIVIDUALIZED  CAREER  STUDIES 

llSL^rLd^thpSrr  ^"^-^i-^  described  in  Section  C  of  this  manual, 
fxease  read  these  descriptions  and  discuss  them  with  your  class. 

cL^^^i^^+>,2^S^^^^''yo^°''        *°  ^^""^         Career  Study  order  for  vour 

o^dp^       K^^''^^''  Caree^  Center  visit, 

5ho?rn^^^.!°  be  assured  of  delivery.    Additional  studies  mav  be  ' 
chosen  after  the  class  visits  the  Center.     It  is  jrour  decision  as  to: 

a.  how  many  studies  each  child  will  undertake  (we  suHgest 
at  least  three), 

b.  the  level  of  difficulty  each  will  do. 

InccoSleS  fo^'^L^'^i^  Progress  Sheet.    These  must 

W^^<:^^/S^/^  '""^  self-addr^ssed  envelope  inside  the 


CAREER  STUDY  KITS 


l^Lv^S^JT'"/'^-'^^^''^  complete  Career  Studv  library  for 

Sill       f  materials  necessary  for  the  Care^^  S?Sdiec 

lissrooS     ?e;  n^''^  with  lock,  and  can  easily  be  stored  in  voS  ^ 

?     Pf^®  suggestions  as  to  appointing  student 

cnaxrmen  of  inventory  duty.    Inventories  should  be  donf  daily  on  the 
bpoks,  cassette  tapes,  cassett  recorders,  filmstrips,  previewers 

oul1elore'?S^-??'-"^^^  ^^^"^  mug 'bn^eSJeS' ' 

out  before  the  Kxt  xs  reassigned  to  the  next  clasi?5om. 


TTLHI  date!"^"""  finished.    The  remaining  two  will  be  finished 
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EVALUATION  MATERIALS  -  RETURN  TO  CAREER  CENTER 

I.    ATTITUDINAL  SURVEY  -  PRE  PROGRAM;  one  per  student,  administer 

before  any  part  of  program  is 
begun . 

ORIENTATION  STUDY  -  PRE-TEST;  one  per  student,  administer  before 

any  part  of  program  5.s  begun. 

ORIENTATION  POST-TEST;  one  per  student,  administer  at  completion 

of  Orientation  Study. 

BRIIJG  THESE  THREE  SETS  OF  COMPLETED  ITEMS  WITH  YOU  TO  THE  CAREER 
CENTER  AT  TIME  OF  FIRST  CLASS  VISIT! 


II.    PROGRESS  SHEETS;  one  per  child,  per  study. 

POST  PROGRAM  ATTITUDINAL  SURVEY;  one  per  child 
TEACHER'S  ANECDOTAL  SUMMARY*  one  per  teacher 

RETURN  THESE  COMPLETED  MATERIALS  WITH  THE  CAREER  CENTER  STUDY  KIT 
UPON  COMPLETION  OF  PROGRAM I 
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Page  1 


WORLD  OF  WORK  ORIENTATION  GOALS 


As  a  result  of  this  program  student  uill 

1-  develop  an  av/areness  of  the  world  of  vjork  by  completion  of  a  pro- 
gram of  self -assessment  in  relations  to  career  goals 

2-  develop  an  understanding  of  the  relationship  of  school  to  work 
by  successful  completion  of  individualized  studv  unit 

3-  develop  an  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  work'  in  our  economic 
system,  including  such  concepts  as  division  of  labor  and  inter- 
dependence and  the  importance  of  work. 

H-  build  an  understanding  of  the  vocabulary  of  the  world  of  work 
necessary  for  use  in  Career  Studies. 

5-  develop  cin  understanding  of: 

a.  Social  Security 

b.  Labor  Lavxs 

c.  Unions 

d.  Professional  and  non-professional  categories:  (Degrees: 
Associate,  Bachelors,  Masters,  Phd) ;  (Entry  level,  unskilled, 
semi-skilled,  apprentice,  journeyman.  Master) 

6-  Introduce  v;orld  of  work  routines: 

a.  job  application 

b.  want  ads 

c.  job  interview 

d.  pay  rates  (hourly,  weekly,  annually) 

7-  Introduce  practice  of  individualized  and/or  independent  instruction 
demonstrated  by  the  successful  use  of  the  Orientation  Study. 
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TEACHER'S  GUIDE  -  ORIENTATION  STUDY 
An  Introduction  to  the  World  of  Work 
This  study  serves  a  two- fold  purpose: 

^'    reli;ed°a???i-,^5^  "^^^^^P*  °J  ^^^P^^^i^g  occupations  and  work- 
n      J^-Lated  attitudes  and  conditions,  and 

d?rec?erS-?udj!''''""'         ^'"'""'^  "^^^  °f  -elf- 

Ssln??S?^rr^'^!!.*^^  foundation  for  the  entire  program.    It  is 
?h?oCS?v      vL^ii^'-''^^''''  ^^'"^       ^l-l°^<^d  •  to  cover  all^itiStils 
in  nlSni^;^^         this  reason,  the  Orientation  Study  is  to  be  used 

not^lnddftiog  ^^^^-^  l-guIge°ar?s';rogra.s, 

siyts^^^d^'^^f  v^^^'^K^^  ^^'"^  understandings  will  be  new  to  the 
is^eSomSid  ?hSn>,-^''  ^f?^^^^^  the  s?udy!  It 

p?ii  ?rdo?n^  eaS  ^^^^^^^^^^^-tandihgs  be  discussed  with  the^class 
indicated?    ^  lesson,  whenever  possible  with  the  filmstrip 

Grlecf'^Spv^   -^f  '"'^^^  ^^^^  ^e^-h-d  the  study  of  Ancient 

pJS?1  '  !  ^  '''•^^  recognize  the  term  philosopher.     This  is 
excellent  opportunity  for  discussion  -  i-n  io+         «i  ^^.^^ 

•hncro4-Vi£iv%  r,4  4.'u  j^-t^U^  -l -l5  essential  that  we  learn  to  liv^ 

togetner  with  our  dirferenppc: •  hrsxj  -^v.«n'^  ^  ^  j-j-vt- 

depends  upon  understaJdSg  oui^siT^es  lirst?  ^  successful  person 

Intrnrt.J^H  ^"^^^"^"^  materials  ^  Filmstrip  -  What  Do  You  Lik»  to  Do' 
opport^Sy^L?  l?Sden?»  tl!*^*"  inventory.  This  is  eioeUent 
his  S^e  d4lerlnoor2ou?d  how  their  interests  differ  and 

ie?^.%e^^^r?h\J1?e1e^-?ihed  in 
dlflu^^ionf^ri^f-S;  te^f h^S?  ranTjlf^"^ 
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r 


[ 


The  id  J  ?n  I^^'^^'^  Materials:    Filmstrip  -  What  Good  Is  School? 
childrpS  ^M^^^  important  lesson  is  not  usually  appealing  to 
Seiiv^nA         ""^^  ^^  ^  P^^°^         ^^"'e  studentr  to  role  play 

sSdJ  SL^^^^n''^'^^^^        ^^^"^^  °^  The  yellow  and  pink 

16h  v^"^  progress  independently  through  pp.  16,  16a,  and 

Pre'anS  iSJ^  ^i^^       ^^^^  '  included  in  their  study, 

i're  and  post  test  based  on  pp.  15  and  16. 

Thf  ?ni-io^    Materials  needed:      Filmstrip  -  What  Is  A  Job? 

^  ^""^  P^S^^  be- done  as  a  class  activity.  This 

careers      ?SoS''^h •^''^  to  review  social  studies  in  the  frLework  of 
an  I       ^^t^  P?^"*         "'^"^  ^ob  titles  are  mentioned  in 

o?  ?he  Sor^d  S^wSk!'"'  '°  ^"^^"'^^y 

Kain^'^tK  in  the  various  exercises  that  follow;  once 

lf?irls'Sd'afSll  LM?r         "'"^  ^"^^^  ^^^''^"'^  ^°  ^^""^  °^ 

blfic^concSts.^''^^  elementary  economics,  developing  only  the 


i: 


[ 


WORK  -  WANTS  -  PRODUCE  -  GOODS  -  SERVICES  -  SATISFY 

T.r,oof''^^S^"  1°  students  that  work  is  .an  important  part  of  the 
5?^nr?>,  5^  satisfy  their  wants .    They  should  under- 

li;?LSf         ""S^^  °^         *^^"Ss  we  wantTother  ^han  air,  scenery, 
n»oit^  ^  ^^^^  *°  5i-produced  by  someone.  The 

?o  "^''^  ^^^^^  *°        P^i^  ^^^d  the  things  they  use 

orSww  P^°J^?t%°°st.  money,  so  the  products  arl  not  free. 

saL      I^^S  ^'^  "^^"^       ^'^""^  °^       ^  ^t°^e'  the  results  are  the 

same:     goods  and  services  to  satisfy  wants.     (pre-post  test) 
Aim  toward  the  understanding  that  work  is  the  use  of-  ene^Sv  to 

comD;eheLTo''  '/^  P^S^?""  services.     (Check  s?uden?s' 

comprehension  of  vocabulary  and  stress  use  of  the  glossary.) 

Ask:    Does  the  work  you  and  others  do  around  home  help  satisfy 
the  wants  of  your  family?  ^  ai-x^xy 

Are  all  the  things  a  family  wants  produced  at  home?  Do 
some  families  work  m  places  other  than  home  to  produce 
goods  and  services  for  others? 
Most  of  the  goods  and  services  we  want  are  Droduced  bv  others; 
working  away  from  home.     (pre-post  2c)  proaucea  oy  otners. 

Goods  and  Services  pg.27 

After^doin7?h!  °i  ^^-^  distinguish  between  goods  and  services. 

Atter  doing  the  exercise,  discuss  answers  as  a  group.    A  chalkboard 

iio  -S^^^  ''^'"^^^  °^  prodgce  goods  a^rSose 

who  provide  services-  compiled  from  students  suggestions, 

Dic^S^e^^"K^^H^^;^'''''  "^^^^  ^P       newspaper  and  magazine 

produced 'bylach'       °°^^P^^-°n-  -"d  the  goods  and/or  services 
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Page  H 

T^r^-L'  ^^vifio*^  of  Labor  ,(pre-post  test  IV  -  2b) 

to  ihirnH?;^"^?-^^'^""^       ^'^""^^       f^n»ily  members  is  a  good  way 

schoorsf??ina      O^h^i^-  "'^f^^^^"  °"         28  is  done  in  ?he 

co^  i^r:;  c^^L^^v^nTi^^^^ 

work  easier,  saves  time,  leads  to  higher  quality  product) 
Page  29  -  Interdependence  of  workers: 

^nd  sery^ces^?rour"?n"  different  workers  to  produce  the  goods 

interd^=.-  f^.^oVtW^^u^^^^ 

LES50N_V:  Materials^ needed :  pg.  31  filmstrip  -  What  Are  Job  Families' 
Page  32  -  (pre-post  V  -1) 

The  Wo?k%s^self^L^?r%""^''^4^^'  semi-skilled  and  skilled. 
diJcr^?io?;!  "^^^-^'^Pl^^^tory  and  can  be  expanded  upon  at  teachers 

nef  to'm^s^JtudSntf  s!nnS'?h  • •  ^"l^^^^^^^^^  be 

the  students  wm  Je*succeLfui'ii%r?  "^^^^  '"^"^ 

be  dealt  with  thoroLhlS      ?io  o      ^^^"^  working  career,  it  should 
provide  an  excel?In^^?;r        Z  ^°"^ses  available  at  Central  Tech 
?ear  tlchniSrschSols^''^'^^^''         discussion,  also,  the  many  2 

co^Jred  iri: "'decrees ''(aKo.v"?^^  n  ^l^gg^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  '"ay  be 

and  ^r.,or,r.,uttrsll^^^^^^^^  ™)  ,  graduate 

APPENDIX  .  page  45  Social  Security 

number.  ^  student  to  acquire  his  Social  Security 

'^^tilL;y';ii:i^^^^^^  Conege 

together  for  some  common  purpose      Exami?o.     K  2r'''"^''  associated 
worker  benefits,  etc.        P"^P°se.    Example:     better  working  conditions. 
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Page  53  -  Interview  type  #1  -  although  both  types  of  interviews 
are  important    the  first  type  is  essential  for  use  later  on  in 
prlc??cir  ?en'?h;  ini  ^jnts  <>n  page  63  should  be  lelrneS  JSd 

I  students  they  should  mark  these  pages  for 

reference  when  they  do  their  field  trips  and  interviewl! 

K^fn^oti^  ^  preveiw  to  pg.  55  in  that  it  deals  with  the  type 

?his  sheeJ^irf^^°-%^"  "l!^^^         ^^^^^^  interviewed! 
inis  sneet  is  for  information  only. 
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Careers  in  House  Construction 

Teacher^s  Guide 

This  is  a  ve:cy  thorough  Career  Study  identifying  the  many 
workers  involved  in  house  building.    The  workers  are  divided  into 
the  following  categories: 

?•  cf°f?^!^°"^J-  ~  architects,  surveyors,  draftsmen 
D.  bkilled  -  electricians,;  plumbers,  roofers,  etc. 
c.    Semi-skilled  and  unskilled  laborers  discussed  briefly. 

There  is  an  abundance  of  material  written  into  the  study  such 
as  filmstrips  and  books  which  provide  the  basis  for  many  activities. 

The  entire  study,  though  lengthy,  is  very  precise  and  explicit 
and  should  present  no  difficulty  to  any  type  of  student. 

Suggestions  for  Teaching  and  Implementing 

The  pupils  doing  this  study  should  first  of  all  look  over  the 
•abundance  of  material  available  in  the  kit.    They  should  carefully 
examine  the  booklet  itself  and  the  glossary.    There  are  many 
illustrations  that  encourage  discussion  on  the  duties  and  materials 
used  in  the  career  field. 

A  trip  to  a  building  site  for  a  house  would  be  an  excellent 
activity.    Pupils  could  interview  the  workers;  perhaps  a  parent  of 
one  of  the  students  who  works  in  this  field  could  serve  as  a  resource 
person. 

The  glossary  should  be  stressed  as  a  useful  tool  provided  to 
help  understand  and  do  the  study. 
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Restaurant  Careers 

Teacher's  Guide 

■      This  study  explores  many  jobs  in  the  restaruant  field,  but  most 
of  the  activities  center  around  the  duties  of  a  waitress. 

The  study  begins  with  a  filmstrip  introducing  various  occupations 
m  this  field.    From  here  the  pupil  examines  the  five  categories  of 
people  who  deal  in  food  services  in  general. 

Using  the  many  materials  available,  the  pupil  will  learn  through 
different  activities  some  of  the  jobs  and  the  work  involved  in  each. 
Included  in  the  first  section  of  the  study  will  be  found  an  activity 
sheet  entitled  Lou's  Quick  Lunch.    The  purpose  of  this  exercise  is  to 
provide  children  with  learning  to  read  menus,  figuring  the  cost  of 
several  items,  etc. 

The  last  part  of  the  study  deals  with  the  educational  and  per- 
sonal requirements,  the  many  types    and  kinds  of  restaurants,  and  the 
advantages  and  pay  scale  of  the  various  jobs. 

The  study  should  not  provide  too  much  difficulty  for  any  of 
the  three  levels  as  there  is  much  material  available.    The  blue  level 
xs  very  concrete  and  directs  the  pupil  to  the  specific  material.  Both 
yellow  and  pink  require  more  initiative  in  finding  and  listing  items, 
the  pink  naturally  demanding  more  than  the  yellow. 

Suggestions  for  Teaching  and  Implementing 

To  introduce  this  study,  the  teacher  could  draw  on  the  children's 
experience  m  eating  in  restaurants,    the  filmstrip  "Job  Opportunities 
m  a  Restaurant"  gives  an  introduction  to  the  various  careers  to  be 
found. 

Have  the  children  look  through  the  study  before  starting,  so 
that  they  are  aware  of  the  content  and  the  activities  required.  Be 
sure  they  particularly  read  over  the  glossary  and  look  over  the  brown 
folder  containing  the  material. 

The  enrichment  activities  suggest  interviews  with  a  restaurant- 
worker.    This  could  be  handeld  by  having  one  student  interview  a 
worker  and  sharing  his  findings  with  the  class  or  taking  groups  of 
children  to  lunch,  having  each  pay  his  own  way.    Perhaps  a  waitress 
can  come  to  your  classroom  to  be  interviewed. 

To  acquaint  the  children  with  the  many  types  of  restaurants, 
the  phone  book  and  a  nex<fspaper  are  required.    Perhaps  the  children 
could  relate  orally  their  experiences  in  different  types  of 
restaurants. 

The  enrichment  activities  include  planning  a  meal,  serving  it, 
etc.    This  activity  lends  itself  very  well  to  the  Skills  Phase 
program  whereby  the  pupils  doing  this  study  could  actually  execute 
the  planning  and  carrying  out  of  the  Restaurant  when  this  part  of  the 
program  is  in  your  school. 
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Store  Workers 

Teacher's  Guide 


The  career  study  on  Store  Workers  was  written  with  a  very 
definite  purpose  in  mind    -    to  show  the  many  job  opportunities 
there  are  in  the  retail  field.    Emphasis  was"  put  on  .the  many  positions 
requiring  a  "high  school  or  less"  education-    This  was 'done  to 
bring  to  the  student's  attention  that  all  jobs  don't  require  a 
college  education.    However,  with  a  high  school  diploma  one  can 
attain  a  certain  high  standard  in  the  employment  field. 

By  the  use  of  filrastrips,  tapes,  briefs,  etc.,  the  student 
discovers  positions  such  as  stock  clerk,  interior  designer,  display  ■ 
worker,  comparison  shopper  and  many  more.    Some  of  these  job  titles 
are  familiar  to  the  pupil  while  others  are  very  unusual  and  should 
arouse  a  degree  of  curiosity  as  he  works  through  the  Career  Study. 

Cooperation,  enjoyment  of  working  with  others,  a  desire  to 
please  others  are  all  brought  out  in  this  Career  Study.  It  is 
not  too  difficult,  so  it  should  not  require- a  long  time  to  complete. 

Suggestions  for  Teaching  and  Implementing 

1.    SRA  Briefs  have  been  taped  for  non-readers.    These  should  be  made 
available  to  all  the  students  working  on  this  study. 
The  reading  of  graphs  should  be  reviewed  if  this  activity  has 
not  been  covered  in  Math.    (Bar  graphs  specifically.) 
A  discussion  of  what  a  career  ladder  is,  what  is  found  on  it, 
why  It's  a  good  way  to  show  information  may  help  the  students 
m  completing  such  an  activity. 

This  study  affords  an  excellent  opportunity  to  reach  out  into 
the  neighboring  community  for  store  owners,  clerks,  people 
from  home  who  work  for  stores  to  come  in  and  speak  to  "he  students. 
Letter  writing  especially  thank"  you  letters  will  be  used  as  an 
activity  and  may  need  reviewing. 

A  walk  through  a  shopping  center  or  neighborhood  to  become  aware 
of  the  different  kinds  of  stores  should  prove  both  interesting 
and  informative. 

This  would  lead  to  interesting... activities  such  as  making  a  model 
neighborhood  from  construction  paper,  drawing  scale  models  of 
stores  (pink)  or  just  paintings  or  drawings  of  what  was  seen  on 
this  walk. 


2'. 


NOTE:    In  this  one  instance,  a  combination  of  the  yellow  and  pink 
levels  would  provide  a  comprehensive  picture  of  jobs  in  the  retail 
rieid.    The  activities  that  overlap  are  few  and  most  students  would 
benefit  from  the  use  of  both  levels. 
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Firefighters 

Teacher's  Guide 

;,r.o  ^l'?^^'  /Tirefighters,"  because  of  women's  Lib  they 

D?in?ed  SSfnJ:  ''Ji-^^  "Firemen."    However,  many  of  the  books  Jere 
printed  before  this  movement  became  so  active,  therefore,  the  term 

This  Study  covers  service  careers  under  government  control  with 

In?  ^fn,1?^•^^^''^         security,  paid  vacation!,  hospitalization, 
and  requiring  less  than  college  schooling.        '  *' 

Through  the  use  of  SR,\  Briefs,  tapes.  Career  Briefs  and 

^®  ""^"^  ^ob  titles  listed  are  described  as  to  Nature 
of  Work,  Requirements,  Conditions  and  Advantages. 

solving  bar  graphs,  career  ladders,  letter  writing  - 
and  dictionary  work  are  activities  included  in  this  study. 
attenJio^Sflg^  SSden?"'"       firefighter  careers  is  brought  to  the 

easilJ'loS  If'te^n^?  iXekTl^lT.^''  '  ^^""^^  '"^""^'^ 

This  study  would  be  considered  average  -  not  too  difficult 
nor  too  easy. 

Suggestions  for  Teaching  and  Implementing 

oi»J!®r  writing  is  an  activity  that  should  be  reviewed  before 
the  student  begins  work  on  this  study. 

3*      R^^aiLr®*        ^f''?  "Career  Ladder"  which  may  need  explaining. 

3.      Bar  graphs  are  included  in  the  yellow  cmd  pink  level  of  this 
study.    Children  may  not  have  worked  with  graphs  at  the  time 
this  study  IS  implemented  in  your  school.    Refer  to  pages 
b-8  in  Section  A  of  this  manual  for  a  sample  lesson  on  bar 
graphs . 

^'  ?^"'^  and  yellow  career  study  the  children  have  to  make 

trlt  t     II®*.  This  activity  may  be  new  to  them  and  may  need 
some  teacher's  guidance. 

5.    The  use  of  the  glossary  needs  to  be  stressed. 

As  an  enrichment  one  of  the  children  may  wish  to  invite  the 
firefighters  who  inspect  the  school  to  visit  and  speak  to  the 
These  men  are  anxious  to  have  the  opportunity  to  talk 
with  the  children. 

7.    In  the  pink  level,  page  2,  the  following  job  titles  could  be 
listed: 


!•  Hooks ie 

2.  Smoke  eater 

3 .  Watchman 
U .  Patrollo 

5 .  Inspector 

6.  Volunteer  Firemen 

7.  Smoke  Jumper 
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FIREFIGHTERS 


Page  9e. 


y 


Job  Title 


Fire  Chief 


Deputy  Chief 


j  }   *Fire  Marshall 


Captaih 


Lieutenant 


1  Firefighter 


CAREER  LADDER 


$18,000 

$14,500 

$10,530  - 

$11,730 

$10,130  - 

$10,930 

$  S.530  - 

$10,130 

$  7,830  - 

$  9,330 

^S™  requesting  a  class  visit  to  a  Captain  Duncan 

of  the  Fire  Department.    Ifou  can  find  this  letter  in  packet  3. 
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Careers  in  Office  Work 


Teacher's  Guide 

The  Office  Workers*  Career  Study  provides  the  student  with  a 
basic  background  of  information  concerning  what  it  would  be  like 
to  work  in  an  office. 

All  three  levels  (blue,  yellow,  pink)  are  not  overly  difficult 
or  lengthy.    Each,  however,  introduces  to  the  student  what  is  needed 
to  be  developed  now  in  reference  to  education  and  personal  traits 
and  attitudes  if  he  or  she  wishes  to  enter  a  position  in  an  office. 

The  only  real  difference  between  the  three  levels  involves  the 
tact  that  the  yellow  and,  particularly,  the  pink  studies  require 
higher  levels  of  reading  and  writing  skills  than  the  blue  study. 
The  yellow  and  pink  studies  also  touch  upon  a  larger  number  of  iobs 
found  Within  an  office. 

The  teacher,  as  in  al"*  the  career  studies,  should  discuss  with 
the  students  the  fact  that  attendance,  personal  traits  nnd  attitudes, 
and  academic  progress  at  the  present  time  will  most  likely  have  a 
direct  bearing  on  the  gaining  of  employment  in  the  future. 
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Teacher *s  Guide 

'^J^t  Aix'Port  Workers  study  is  about  the  different  jobs  connected 
with-  the  running  of  an  airport. 

A  large  group  of  employment  opportunities  is  covek^ed  here.  It 
IS  intended  to  be  done  by  those  students  who  feel  that  they  may 
•  area  of  employment.      Like  the  others  it  is 

divided  into  three  reading  levels. 

A  follows  the  same  plan  as  the  others  which  you  have 

aone.    The  first  part  is  concerned  with  the  Nature  of  Work.  It 
contains  many  learning  activities  which  expose  the  student  to  the 
numerous  airport  Dobs  and  the  duties  involved  in  each. 

T>A«„?l!fn,!«J°"**  ^5*!®.°^  J**®  conceived  with  the  educational 

requirements  needed  in  these  jobs.  The  concentration  here  is  placed 
on  school  and  the  subjects  one  should  study. 

o^^nfi^^®  *!}^®®  informs  the  student  of  some  of  the  different  working 
conditions  he  may  encounter,  whether  he  will  work  indoors  or  outdoors 
and  some  of  the  safety  precautions  needed  to  be  taken. 

£°V^I^.*nJ  final  phase  informs  him  of  the  advantages ''of  the 
2J«H  ^^^^^  *  salary  chart  and  enables  the  student  to 

rind  out  the  different  salaries  for  the  different  jobs. 

^*ij°«nj  should  obtain  a  sufficient  amount  of  knowledge  about 
airports  whan  he  completes  this  study  to  know  whether  or  not  to 
pursue  his  interests  in  the  field. 

Suggestions  for  Implementing  and  Teaching 

The  teacher  should  initially  introduce  Airport  Workers  in  a 
general  way.    The  children  should  look  through  the  study  and  be 
tTl^  2    ****  ^V^^^^  of  *he  study,  the  different  activities  which  are 
to  De  done,  and  the  kind    of  resource  material  that  is  available 
to  them. 

It  is  essential  that  the  teacher  review  or  teach  the  class  hew 
to  use  the  glossary.    Many  of  the  activities  are  dependent  upon 
knowledge  of  the  words  listed  in  it.  f        ^  "P"" 

The  learning  activities  stress  skill  in  the  following  areas: 
1.    Reading  Comprehension 
.2.  Outlining 
3 .  True-False 
.  Matching 

5.  Multiple  Choice 

6 .  Completion 

7.  Some  mathematics  in  Phase  U 

It  is  hoped  that  the  student  will  apply  these  skills  which  he 
has  learned  in  class  to  the  completion  of  this  Career  Study. 
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People  in  Newspaper  Careers 


[ 
[ 
1" 


Teacher's  Guide 

r.<^J^^  career  study  "People  in  Newspaper  Careers"  provides  the  student 
With  a  good  understanding  of  the  people  and  work  involved  in  the 
putting  together  of  a  newspaper. 

The  Career  Studies  are  divided  into  three  levels  with  each 
level  containing  four  sections. 

The  blue  career  study  is  relatively  easy.    The  nature  of  work 
section,  as  m  all  levels,  introduces  vocabulary  related  to  the 
newspaper  industry.    Contained  in  this  section  are  job  descriptions 
and  a  fairly  good  audio-visual  presentation  on  just  how  a  paper  is 
put  together.  *^ 

The  requirement    is  basically  the  same  for  all  levels  although 
higher  levels  of  reading  and  writing  skills  are  needed  for  the 
amount  of  training  and  education  for  a  particular  job  is  covered. 

The  conditions  section  concerns  itself  with  what  it  is  like 
rp  work  at  a  particular  job  at  a  newspaper.    Whether  its  indoors 
or  outdoors,  working  alone  or. with  others,  etc.    Similar  materials, 
are  covered  at  all  levels,  but  the  depth  is  much  greater  in  the  yellow 
and  pink  studies.  ' 

The  last  section  deals  with  advantages  of  working  in  the  news- 
paper industry.    Covered  in  this  section  are  such  things  as  salary, 
unions,  fringe  benefits  and  what  the  future  holds  for  a  particular 
position.    Basic  material  covered  in  again  similiar,  but  the 
enrichment  materials  in  the  yellow,  and  particularly  the  pink  study, 
require  a  high  level  of  reading-  and  writing  skill, 

NOTE:    One  enrichment  activity  directs  the  student  to  imitate  a 

rej.orter  by  taking  notes  and  writing  them  up  in  story  form. 
This  may  require  extra  guidance  from  the  teacher. 

Also,  please  note  cartoon  insert  for  page  7a  for  pink  and  yellow. 


[ 
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HOSPITAL  CAREERS 

Teacher's  Guide 

Hospital  Careers  opposed  to  Health  Careers  stresses  only  those 
™=  ^^^^  hospitals.     Students  believe  these  to  be 

nurses  and  doctors,  not  realizing  the  many  employees  it  takes  to 
run  this  tremendous  enterprise. 

str.5np^\^^i^       mind    activities  have  been  included  from  candy 

show  students  that  one  can  start  in  this  field 
with  little  education  then  through  desire  and  continued  education 
can  climb  up  the  career  ladder^  as  far  as  they  wish  to  go. 

New  filmstrips,  books  and  pamphlets  describe  the  duties,  educa- 
tional and  personal  requirements,  working  conditions  and  advantages 
Of  careers  m  a  hospital  community. 

The  study  introduces  the  concept  of  the  "hospital  team", 
(workers  who  deal  directly  with  the  patient)  as  well  as  the  behind 
teL!''"'*^^  workers  who  are  necessary  to  both  the  patient  and  the 

^  difficult  one  but  presents  job  titles  which 
will  be  new  to  most  students. 

Suggestions  for  Teaching  and  Implementing 

**IMPORTANT**  -  Many  of  the  same  resource  materials  for  this 
study  are  used  m  both  the  hospital  and  health  careers  studies. 
Children  should  be  cautioned  to  check  both  brown  folders  for  these 
materials  and  to  see  that  each  is  retui^  to  its  prooer  place. 

Have  the  children  look  tnrough  the  study  before  starting  so  they 

V  content  and  the  activities  required.     It  is  impoi'tant 

brown  folde?''^'"^  familiar  with  the  glossary  and  the  materials  in  the 

Children  should  be  prepared  for  independent  use  of  the  resource 
material  listed  m  the  bibliography. 

o4.„  The  importance  of  "reading  and  following  directions"  cannot  be 

!°°  vi!''*'*         ^'^^^  additional  help  to  the  children  if 

they  ar 3  taught  to 

1-  first  survey  the  questions  they  are  to  find  the  answers  to, 
read  to  find  the  answers.    Most  of  the  exercises  call  for 
specific  information  -  one  title,  three  duties,  etc. 

wi,?"!!'"  activities  include  drawinglpictures ,  making  sample 

Booklets,  making  paper  nurse  caps,  etc. 

r^icrS^^  oi         activities  is  to  interview  the  school  nurse  or  health 
cierK.     She  is  a  valuable  resource  person  who  can  contribute  a 
S^tt  Jt?:\l°  the  depth  of  the  study.     She  should  be  encouraged  to 
work  with  the  students,  especially  in  the  section  "Requirements." 

To  acquaint  the  children  with  the  hospital  facilities  in  the 
required. °^         yellow  pages  in  the  phone  book  is 

Most  children  have  had  some  exposure  to  hospital  experience  and 
could  relate  it  orally,    -n^is  would  enrich  the  study  fol  himself 
and  the  entire  class. 

yellow  .  and  pink  levels  are  given  the  opportunity  to  construct 
their  own  crossword  puzzle  and  will  need  graph  paper  to  do  g^^""^^^"^^ 

nPPdPd         J^o"^^?       ^^"^  section,  "Advantages".    The  materials 

needed  for  these  charts  are  specified  in  each  case. 

Skimming  is  used  as  a  learning  activity  throughout  the  study.  It 

ihr^ni^''J{;''^"\*^^*,''r'*^  encouraged  as  the  children  search 

through  the  material  for  their  answers.  1  QCCT 
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Teacher's  Guide 

•  K  "^^^  Fashion  Career  Study  begins  with  an  introduction  to  the  many 
]obs  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  fashion  world,  and  continues  with 
vocabulary  unique  to  this  study. 

A  filmstrip  "Manufacturing  Clothing"  and  several  books  give  an 
overview  of  how  a  garment  is  made  from  start  to  finish.     In  the  pink 
and  yellow  study,  the  pupil  learns  a  bit  of  the  history  of  the 
development  and  use  of  clothes  from  ancient  to  modern  times. 

^     Next  there  is  a  series  of  activities  designed  to  identify  job 
title  with  job  descriptions  and  each  of  the  3  levels  examine  the  job- 
of  a^dressmaker,  model,  and  designer  in  some  depth. 

The  rest  of  the  study  is  devoted  to  the  conditions,  requirements, 
and  advantages  of  various  jobs.     Included  in  the  last  section  are 
table  (blue)  and  graph  reading  (yellovj  and  pink)  with  related  math 
exercises . 

The  blue  study  is  fairly  easy  and  should  present  no  problem  to 
a  slower  student .    The  yellow  study  requires  quite  a  bit  of  reading 
and  finding  facts,  but  the  study  is  quite  precise  about  the  location 
of  the  answers.    The  pink  study  is  relatively  difficult  and  would 
require  a  student  with  real  interest  and  diligence. 

Suggestions  for  Teaching  and  Implementing 

Children, especially  girls,  are  interested  in  clothes  and  the 
teacher  can  introduce  this  study  by  capitalizing  on  that  interest 
by  bringing  in  teen  fashion  magazine,  swatches  of  fabric,  etc. 

The  student  who  does  this  study  should  be  encouraged  to  acquaint 
themselves  with  the  entire  study,  the  glossary,  and  all  the  material 
available  before  beginning. 

This  study  especially  lends  itself  to  working  in  groups,  but  it 
should  be  stressed  that  books  and  pamphlets  required  in  the  activities 
be  read  thoroughly,  carefully  noting  titles  and  page  numbers. 

Since  modeling  is  a  very  limited  career  field,  good  grooming 
IS  stressed  in  the  blue  and  yellow  study  rather  than  job  description. 
Here  the  teacher  may  use  the  6th  grade  health  book  or  other  material 
to  present  ideas  on  grooming. 

^     The  enrichment  sr., ; vities  call  for  a  field  trip  and  interview 
with  a  department  store  worker:  in  the  clothing  section,  but  if  this 
IS  not  possible,  the  teacher  might  invite  an  attractive  girl  to  the 
class  to  share  her  ideas  on  clothes  and  grooming. 

One  of  the  enrichment  activities  call  for  the  planning  and  giving 
of  a  fashion  show.    This  might  be  included  in  the  skill  phase  of  the 
program J when  the  class  does  the  restaurant  project , under  the 
heading  "Fashions  at  Luncheon." 
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Telephone  Workers 


Teacher's  Guide 


Iovot!^''^^^!'''^^/^  available  in  only  the  yellow  and  pink  reading 
levels.     (The  blue  level  is  currently  under  revision) 

vno.KM?^  ^^^^T  ""^"^^^"^  ^^'''^y  average  in  length  and  includes  enough 
^oSf  "^''^       ^"^^^^  "'^^■^  students  to  learn  about  the  various 

lobs  in  the  telephone  industry.     There  are  activities  in  which  the 
student  IS  gradually  led  to  learn  what  different  job  titles  describe. 

n^^^oJ^^  requirement  section  discusses  the  education  and  training 
necer.ary  for  a  particular  job...,.  .Jhe  conditions  section  tells  whit 

Ir,  5^  ^"-^^  ■  working  alone  or  with  others,  outdoors 

or  indoors,  etc.    The  advantages  section  deals  with  salary,  fringe 
benefits,  and  the  future  of  a  particular  job.  .  ^ 

fnr,  ?J  ^n^?^  career  study  is  somewhat  difficult  and  long  but  provides 
SLanv^    l''htSh^?^?i''^^^^  of  almost  every  job  at  the  telephone 
fnl^^JJ?;    t  5^    ivV^^        reading  and  writing  skill  is  required 
for  this  study.     This  career  study  also  has  Sork  within  it  which 
study      P""^^^"*^^  *°         cl^ss  when  the  student  has  concluded  the 
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PEOPLE  WHO  WORK  IN  CONSERVATION 

Teacher's  Guide 

This  study  introduces  the  term  "Conservation"  to  all  three 
levels,  including  the  jobs  of  the  fcrester,  soil  conservationists, 
and  wildlife  conservationists.     The  True  Book  of  Conservation 
would  help  the  teacher  in  establishing  a  background  for  this  study. 

Included  in  the  first  section  are  filmstrips  about  the  paper 
industry  and  the  many  jobs  offered  by  it.     (Some  of  thw  words  may 
be  difficult  but  most  are  defined  in  the  glossary.) 
Also  included  is  a  list  of  job  titles  and  descriptions  which  have 
to  be  filled  in. 

The  last  part  deals  with  salary  and  other  advantages  requiring 
the  children  to  complete  graphs. 

Many  enrichment  activities  are  suggested  that  can  be  begun  in 
class  and  completed  during  the  Skills  Program. 

The  study  may  tend  to  be  difficult  because  of  the  vocabulary 
in  the  filmstrips.     Serious,  interested  students  should  find  this 
study  fun.     If  the  student  is  more  interested  in  animals,  he  should 
be  referred  to  the  animal  study. 

Suggestions  for  Teaching  and  Implementing 

The  teacher  should  stress  the  use  of  the  glossary  before 
children  begin.    Many  terms  that  are  difficult  in  filmstrips  must 
be  defined. 

The  following  items  must  be  understood  before  the  students  begin 
the  study: 

1.  What  is  a  planter  box? 

2.  What  is  a  green  house? 

3.  What  are  relief  maps? 

4.  What  is  a  collage? 

These  crafts  are  part  of  the  enrichment  activities. 

Children  should  know  that  all  information  about  requirements 
is  in  tne  brown  folder.     They  will  have  to  read  and  listen  to  tapes 
from  the  S.R.A.  briefs,  dependent  on  their  need  for  information. 

Bar  graphs  are  used  to  compare  salaries,  therefore,  the  making 
and  interpreting  of  a  bar  graph  should  be  taught . 
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Postal  Careers 

Teacher's  Guide 

This  study  is  about  careers  connected  with  the  post  office.  The 
greatest  emphasis  is  placed  on  careers  requiring  less  than  or  a 
high  school  education  to  stress  that  one  can  attain  a  job  future 
without  having  a  college  education.     Because  of  this, most  activities 
center  around  mail  handlers,  window  clerks,  distribution  clerks, 
man  carriers,  and  parcel  post  delivery  men.    The  service  to  society 
IS  also  included  in  this  study. 

^^^ilf^strip  entitled  "The  Post  Office  and  Its  Workers"  introduces 
the  three  levels  of  this  career  study  to  arouse  interest  in  the  many 
postal  positions  available. 

Books  play  a  very  important  part  in  the  activities  of  this  study. 
Hopefully,  children  will  read  these  books  when  time  permits. 

Math  questions,  writing  a  complete  sentence,  alphabetical 
order,  filling  in  blanks,  working  with  a  career  ladder  are  some 
of  the  activities  included  in  this  career  study. 

Each  level  includes  a  glossary  of  words  used  in  this  study. 
The  postal  study  is  not  too  difficult  for  all  levels.  Directions 
are  easily  understood. 

A  visit  from  the  mail  carrier  who  delivers  the  school  mail  is 
an  excellent  method  of  stimulating  interest  in  this  study.     He  will 
give  the  teacher  the  number  to  call  to  arrange  this  visit. 

If  a  field  trip  to  the  Post  Office  is  arranged,  have  each 
child  take  with  him  a  letter  and  envelope  addressed  to  himself. 
Then  he  can  watch  each  process  a  letter  goes  through  before  it 
IS  delivered  to  his  home. 


S u gg e s t i ons _for  T^e a^hi ng  _a  1^^^^  lementing 

Because  use  of  books  is  one  of  the  main  activities  in  this  study 
emphasis  on  following  directions,  carefully  reading  titles  and  page 
numbers  should  be  brought  to  the  pupil's  attention. 

In  some  cases  the  child  is  directed  to  list  a  specific  number 
of  answers.     If  the  number  is  not  given  then  he  is  required  to  list 
all  the  answers,  i.e.     list  4  duties  or  list  the  duties. 

^  Whenever  SRA  Briefs  are  used  in  an  activity  a  tape  of  the  SRA 
Brief  has  been  made  to  be  used  by  the  non-readers.     Children  working 
on  all  three  levels  may  use  and  enjoy  these  tapes. 

Each  level  has  a  glossary  included  pertaining  to  words  used  in 
the  particular  Career  Study.    A  discussion  of  the  purpose  of  a 
glossary  will  help  the  child  see  its  value  and  avoid  the  teacher's 
necessity  to  explain  the  meaning  of  a  word. 

As  more  enrichment  children  could  illustrate  a  trip  to  the  post 
office,  a  mail  carrier  in  uniform  with  bag,  cap,  etc.,  a  booklet 
or  whatever  proves  most  interesting  to  them. 
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People  Who  Work  With  Animals 


omv  ^ni%-T    X  •'^  2"^®  sutdies  to  complete.    There  is 

^nllrS,?    J^-'"^!?^^  deals  with  animal  care.  • 

Introduced  m  this  study  are  the  veterinarian,  pet  store  worker, 
zoo  keeper,  zoo  director,  dairyfarmer,  poultry  farmer,  and  fur  farmer. 

a  Mpn!I^!JL°n         resources,  especially  the  pamphlet, "How  to  Live  With 

carefu?  to  ^^J,^'""?^"g  !^nd  enjoyable.    If  the  children  are 

this  stud?  directions,  they  should  have  no  difficulty  with 


Suggestions  for  Teaching  and  Implementing 


^°°ri'^f/°''  details  is  one  skill  that  is  used  frequently  in  this 
;hJ^.'n^"2.f  ^^^^  ^  °^  P^'nphlet  and  then  to 


study.  ^ 

list  their  answers  to  a^question. 


Most  of  the  enrichment  activities  can  be  completed  in  class  If 
Ihl  sSi?rS  "^'^^  ^  bird,  feeder,  it  can  be  completed  during 

Sit  cindren  Sn'";.  t  ''i?^-       ^  of  Class  activity 

in  O^l^er  activities  include  making 

cSu?3  c?;^^  1''°''  ^  shoe-box,  making  a  scrapbook  of  animals^tSI 
?he  ni^v  ^.P^^'^^^y  afterwards),  and  writing  a  story. 

The  pink  level  is  given  a  crossword  puzzle  to  do.  ^^^^y- 

tll/^  material  has  been  taped  for  the  children  to  listen  to  as 
aJrir?he'S?own'°?olI;r.'''  ^^^^^^  '"'^^'^'^^ 
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Auto  Workers 

Teacher's  Guide 

•  K    "^^^^  career  study  begins  with  the  examination  of  the  various 
Dobs  m  the  automotive  industry.    Throughout  the  study  in  all  levels, 
the  occupations  of  Gas  Station  Attendant,  Auto  Mechanic,  Car  Washer 
Auto  Body  Repariman,  and  Automotive  Brakeman  are  studied- -in  more  • 
depth.    The  filmstrip  Working  With  Cars  is  used  as  an  introduction 
to  the  study. 

^  The  study  also  examines  the  nature  of  work  by  using  such  film- 
strips  as  Changing  a  Flat  Tire  and  using  such  books  as  Automobiles- 
How  They  Work.   r- 

The  rest  of  the  study  includes  the  conditions , requirement s ,  and 
advantages  of  the  jo^.,  in  this  study. 

.  The  Blue  Career  Study  is  quite  easy  and  short  with  the  directions 
being  fairly  explicit  about  where  material  may  be  found. 

The  Yellow  Career  Study  introduces  the  student  to  the  concepts 
Of  vocational  or  technical  schools  and  on-the-job  training.  This 

includes  some  vocabulary  and  alphabetizing  not  found  in 
the  blue  study. 

The  Pink  Career  Study  has  even  more  language  development 
such  as  unscrambling  words  and  reading  facts  from  a  newspaper  and 
putting  them  in  outline  form. 

For  all  three  levels  this  study  should  be  relatively  simple 
and  be  accomplished  without  too  much  difficulty. 


Suggestions  for  Teaching  and  Implementing 

The  natural  interest  most  boys  express  in  cars  and  mechanical 
Skills  can  be  capitalized  on  through  use  of  car  ads  in  magazines, 
collections  of  toy  cars,  or  drawings  that  the  children  can  make. 

As  in  all  the  career  studies,  the  entire  study  should  be  looked 
over  thoroughly,  including  the  material  available.    En4)hasis  should 
be  placed  on  familiarizing    the  pupil  with  the  glossary,' and  the 
careful  reading  of  the  assigned  material. 

iJ^^y^^^^  *°  ^  garage  or  vocational  school  mechanics  department 
would  be  most  helpful  in  the  development  of  this  study.    The  Career 
Center  will  try  to  arrange  this  type  of  field  trips. 

The  inspection  sticker  is  mentioned  in  this  study,  so  the 
teacher  might  be  prepared  to  answer  any  questions  concerning  car 
inspection  or  let  the  children  examine  a  car  inspection  sticker. 

Since  many  of  these  studies  require  children  to  find  facts 
from  resource  materials  independently,  the  teacher  should  spend  time 
developing  techniques  for  this  type  of  learning. 
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Careers  in  Transportation 

Teacher's  Guide 

This  is  a  study  of  some  of  the  jobs  available  in  the  world  of 
transportation.    Becuase  this  is  such  a  vast  field  to  cover,  only  a 
few  jobs  are  stressed  in  depth. 

The  first  section  of  this  study  begins  with  a  brief  explanation 
and  history  of  transportation.     It  is  hoped  that  the  pupil  will 
understand  that  man  has  always  been  concerned  with  the  moving  of  people 
and  things  from  ome  place  to  another. 

In  the  next  section,  jobs  in  the  field  of  transportation  are 
broken  down  into  four  major  areas.    These  areas  are: 

1.  Drivers,  i.e.  busdriver,  taxi  driver,  ship's  captain 

2.  Loaders,  i.e.  fork  lift  operator,  winch  operator 

3.  Planners,  i.e.  supervisor,  dispatcher,  salesman,  traffic 
manager 

U.    Helper  of  People,  i.e.  stewardess,  chef,  ticket  salesman 
Under  requirements,  the  pupil  is  asked  to  study  one    two,  or 
three  jobs,  according  to  his  level.    The  jobs  of  busdrive.^,  power 
froS.  ^^^^^^'^"^  shipping  and  receiving  clerk  are  those  he  can  choose 

^  In  the  remaining  parts,  explanations  for  the  jobs  of  routeman, 
taxi  driver,  and  long-distance  truck  drivers  are  given.  Charts  and 
a  graph  show  the  salary  scale  of  jobs  in  the  world  of  transportation. 

This  IS  a  good  study  for  those  interested  in  being  a  busdriver 
^Lc^n^^-f  The  blue  level  is  a  little  difficult;  but  those 

cnosing  It  will  be  able  to  answer  the  questions  if  they  follow  the 
directions  closely.    These  directions  guide  them,  almost  word  for 
word,  to. the  correct  answers.    The  wide  range  of  activities  and 
resources  should  make  it  interesting  for  the  yellow  and  pink  levels.  ! 

Suggestions  for  Teaching  and  Implementing 

There  are  several  ways  a  teacher  can  introduce  this  study  to  those 

iJIn?S^?  The  filmstrip  "Transportation  and  Transportation  Workers"  : 

npiahho^Kn^H       ^  pupils  interested  could  take  a  walk  around  the 

?f cf  ^?         '  especially  if  it  is  near  a  major  street,  and  make  a  : 

iif;       the  modes  of  transportation  they  see  on  their  walk.    A  i 

transportation  scrapbook  could  be  made  from  an  old  magazine  or  a  \ 

ll  ^  ^^ii^"^  be  written  about  "How  French  Perfume  Came  to  Our  House"  I 

or  "How  Dannish  Bacon  Got  to  Our  Table".  I 

oarpfn?^^''^  S  ^"E'-^.S^PP^  ^^"-^  ^®  should  look  over  the  booklet  1 

^^"^^       read- the  glossary  and  become  4 

iho  iiJJ/i  ^"'"'^^  ^®  "^^^  should  also  look  through 

the  booklet  to  see  the  various  jobs  studied  in  depth.  I 

.i.v,v    S                            °^  ^  ^^'^^  driver  and  a  shipping  and  receiving  I 

.41^  listened  to  carefully.    There  are  answers  to  be  given^ 

after  each  tape  according  to  level.  } 

Pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  interview  a  bus  driver  or  a  i 

r^^^*    ?^^'^^Ps  arrangments  could  be  made  for  the  school  bus  I 

«oniH  r,!S„?2"^       ^J"^^^  *°         °l^s^-    A  round  trip  on  a  city  bus  I 

nSyi  r,^    A  2®.^          opportunity  for  them  to  see  the  duties  of  a  bus  I 

driver.    A  trip  to  a  local  trucking  terminal  would  also  be  good  to  1 

see  the  way  trucks  are  loaded.                                                &         ^  ^ 

Pupils  are  encouraged  to  use  newspapers  to  find  out  about  I 

available  ^obs  in  the  field  of  transportation.  'i 

\ 
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Careers  in  Heavy  Construction 

Teacher *s  Guide 

tn  Kn?^H  acquaints  the  pupil  to  the  many  people  who  work  together 

in  this  fiftH^^?\^^"'-''         ^^''Se  buildings.    The  job  opportunities 
m  this  field  of  heavy  construction  are  numerous. 

diff;r.^J\i;^n''r  ?^  """l^^  ^S*"  P"P^^        introduced  to  the  three 
hi  cJnH?    S5^°VPS  of  workers  found  in  this  field.    Under  professionals 
HrJ^±^^  briefly  the  surveyor,  architect,  civil  engineer,  and 
draftsman.    Carpenters.,  structural  iron-workers,  bricklayers  and 
machine  operators  are  met  under  the  section  involving  skilled  and 
?hP^r^i«^?  workers.    Unskilled  workers  nake  up  the  last  group. 
These  are  the  construction  laborers.  by 

M^-ninl^  ^IIk  PiJPi^  loo^s  for  the  qualifications  of 

3  ?K  ^2         ^^^^^    Special  stress  is  a,iven  to  the  training 

and  the  type  of  personality  each  worker  must  have.  ^^ning 

•inh  ,-^^>,-  ^^^^i^I^s  cover  the  conditions  and  advantages  of  a 

ire  ised!!  Graphs,  charts  and  a  pupils  knowledge  and  research 

^-K^  ^l^P  presents  a  good  overview  of  the  many  jobs  available  in 

tTe  MuP  if^.?^-''^  construction  for  each  level  readers.  Naturally! 
pink  ieveisr  ^^'^  requires  less  than  the  yellow  or 

Suggestions  for  Teaching  and  Implementin^r 

a^r^iJ^i^  f!"*?^  introduced  in  many  different  ways.     Boys  and 

girls,  on  their  way  to  school  often  pass  many  building  sites  A 
discussion  about  the  number  of  men  aSd  the  kinds  of  SfchinJ?y  they 
Work  wi^^^'j^  introduce  the  unit.    The  book  cSme^o  ^ 

Constrnr-h.  poems  about  the  many  • 

available  Dobs  in  the  construction  field.    A  game  of    "Who  Am  I"  usina 

f??m^tS?^'"S  ''°''^r  enjoyable  way  to  introduce  the  unit      The  ^ 

fxlmstrip  Heavy  Equipment  Operators  could  also  be  used. 

B-:.  sure%o  h^SHh^''"*^-?^  will  '"^^t  in  the  study, 

loo?  oveJ  t^^hn^t?  ^"^^J  i*  carefully.    Have  them  also 

wi?-  use!         ^ooJ^let  to  see  the  many  activities  and  materials  they 

noo/.  ^^^""^         "''^ny  activities.    The  SRA  Briefs  are 

for  requirements,  conditions  and  advantages.  There 
are  two  tapes  with  filmstrips  to  use. 

Th^v         tyl""^^  S""!  introduced  to  the  symbols  an  architect  uses. 

•     .  •^^^^J^^^'?  ^o^^^^^  their  own  blueprints  of  specific  places. 
The  ....   ...   ..  group  is  also  asked  to  use  Encyclopedias  for  information. 
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Health  Careers 

Teacher's  Guide 

both  **f^PORTANT**    Many  of  the  same  resource  materials  are  used  in 

S^^^*^  ^^^^^^^  studies.    Children  should  be 

thll  lllt       ""^f  ^  ^  ^^^^'^  ^^^^^^^         *hese  materials  and  to  see 
that  each  is  returnecTTo  its  proper  place. 

limit^JJ^!^  J^r^r®  a  tremendous  field  it  was  necessary  to 

piaJmacist  TitV  ''t?-^  positions  considered  most  common  as  nurse, 
pnarmac 1st,  aides,  public  health  nurse,  etc. 

edu<>a;?o!;^f  '  Pa^P^^lcts  ^nd  cards  the  duties, 

adi;SiiSnJ\r^  personal  requirements,  working  conditions  and 
advantages  of  careers  in  the  .Health  field  are  explored. 
^v,«  «         ^®         ^  difficult  study  for  each  level  but  it  is  a  very 

°T  ^°"Ser  than  some  of  the  other  career  studies. 

However,  it  covers  such  important  services  through  use  of  many  tapes 

fd^S^^h^^J^^^^^  ^-^^^  sfudy  shoulH^t^r^ 

Suggestions  for  Teaching  and  Implementing 

bj'alf  theMuden?s!"^''  non-readers.    These  may  be  used 

^*    ™  Sf^^*^®  bibliography  is  most  important  as  often  the  children 
■  5f  bibliography  for  titles  of  books,  pamphlets, 

3      ?mni;;,JS  be  used  m  an  activity.    A  lesson  on  this  may  be  needed. 
?he  exaci  l^^oS •^^"'^^''S  5"^^^"^  directions  so  the  student  ^iies 
Itl  ?  ^^^^"^  2B1  filmstrip,  four  duties, 

reading!  *°       completely-read.    These  wiTT  be  ea^y 

Sa^^i?^2^j:\^"  activity  in  this  study.    The  format  of  an  outline 
Te^nin^°ol5;i^t%^X's^u1?!^  ^^"^  y^^^- 

5*    M^irnS.i?^!^''?  "^""^  ^^""^  reviewed  before  this  study  is  begun. 

incL'^f  irihirsiud?'  subtracting  and  multiplying  are" 

.t'"^neld  defining!^^^"'"  ^^^'^  "^^^"^  ^^^^^^ 

'Ssf  nL3'Sef?Slng!'       ^'"'"'"^  ^'"^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^ 
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SECTION  B  p^g^  23 

Policemen 

Teacher's  Guide 

This  is  a  good  study  for  those  pupils  who  are  interested  in 
becoming  policemen.    In  it,  the  pupil  becomes  familiar  with  the 
^^'^i^li^v  policemen.    They  also  see  the  different  tools 

needed  by  policemen  and  have  an  opportunity  to  meet  the  language 
familiar  to  this  field.    The  requirements  and  conditions  of  a  Career 
^areer^ladder        ®^sily  understood.    The  advantages  are  shown  on  a 

„Av.n,J^I«?^"®  -"-^r^  °^  t^^®  ®t"^y  is  very  easy  to  follow.    The  book 
nooS^J  f's  written  in  such  a  way  that  the  infonnation 

needed  can  easily  be  obtained.    The  yellow  and  pink  are  equally  as 
interesting  and  contain  activities  that  will  challenge  the  reader 
or  eacn  level. 

Suggestions  for  Teaching  and  Implementing 

D^i  •  "^^^^  easily  be  introduced  through  a  discussion  about 

Policemen.    In  the  yellow  and  blue  studies  there  is  a  letter  to  an 
editor  that  could  be  read  to  the  class.    There  are  two  filmstrips 
that  could  be  shown  on  the  training  and  duties  of  a  policeman. 

?     w"    ^"^tJ^e  daily  newspaper  on  crimes  and  other  events 
could  also  be  used. 

.r,^A..\'^^i^  ^°  3^!  Public  Safety  Building  would  be  an  excellent 
nnni^n  L  ^^i^^-"-"^^*  ^ArJ^angements  can  be  made  through  Captain 
S  Sn??^!^  °'£^°«.a!  the  Public  Safety  Bldg.    If  you  would  prefer, 

?      D*°-Y^^^*  ^5"^  classroom,  please  use-  the  letter  in 
packet  3.    Pupils  could  interview  the  school  crossing  guards., 
>^^c^-r^;!l  ^5     J^""  yollow  and  pink  studies  there  are  activities  on  the 
PintnSc  inH°i^??'"!"  ^w"*  information  about  policemen  around  the  world. 
Pictures  and  bulletin  boards  can  be  made  from  this  information. 
•Essential  to  the  introduction  of  this  study,  is  a  careful 

i^?l;s^r^^?^nc^.^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^-^  t^e  glossary.    There  are  many 

nciS  In  encourage  discussion  on  the  duties  and  materials 

used  m  this  career  field. 

<-ho« J^Si,^"?^-'-?  prescribed  book  thoroughly.  Besides 

theso,^  -the  book  "West  Side  Cop"  is  recommended  for  the  pink  lev^l. 
n„v>  f-""*^  involves  the  protection  and  safety  of  each  of  us  in 

^iJiX^  ^^^^  °^  obedience  to  laws  both  inside  the 

classroom  and  outside  should  be  stressed. 
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Policeman 


Page  23a 


Is^L^^^kL^!  included  for  your  information  in  case  a  police  officer 
IS  not  able  to  talk  with  your  class. 


Salary 


Job  Title 


$20,000 


$1U,500 


$10,200 


$  9,U00 


$8,600 


$  7,800 


$  7,800 


Chief 


Deputy  Chief 


Captain 


Lieutenant 


Detective-Sergeant 


PatroliEan 


Policewoman 
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School  Workers 

Teacher's  Guide 

^       The  Career  Study  in  School  Workers  was  designed  to  show  the  many 
30b  opportunities  there  are  in  the  education  conununity,  such  as 
maintenance  men,  teacher  aides,  teachers,  librarians,  at'aletic 
coaches,  health  workers  and  administrators. 

r™  I^®  begins  v;ith  a  filmstrip  introducing  these  occupations. 

From  here  the  pupil  investigated  these  fields  in  greater  depth.  A 
:i!.r-!''^P  i°  the  Board  of  Education  is  includes  as  an  enrichment 
activity.    Educational  requirements  for  workers  unskilled  up  through 
^5^,P''2«®^^i?"*^  levels  are  dealt  with  in  the  section  "Conditions 
of  Work".    The  number  of  fields  the  child  studies  is  determined  by 
the  color  of  the  study  he  is  doing.    Here  the  format  of  the  study 
^t^t^l  from  the  others  in  that  the  learning  activities  do  not  relate 
o2iL!  °^  rather  encompass  all  facts  about  that 

Z?r!^*  necessary  due  to  the  enormous  amount  of  material 

^f. ''elated  to  jobs  in  the  school  workers  field.    You  will  find 
also,  the  learning  and  cnrichmenc  activixles  for  each  field  are 
located  together  for  the  sake  of  continuity. 

;,oi.,'vtil^o"5^  the  study  is  lengthy,  the  child  is  given  a  choice  of 
activities  to  follow  wi thin  it... as  indicated  on  the  Progress  Sheets. 

NO  learning  activities  are  given  in  the  section  "Advantages", 
as  these  had  been  covered  in  the  previous  section. 

Suggestions  for  Teaching  and  Implementing 

filmstrip  provides  a  good  introduction.    Children  are 
fn  iiiHTn!^^  positions  described  and  are  usually  quite  interested 

m  finding  more  information  as  directed. 

Studeltt  mil  nLS^*"'!^  ?^*^^"  information  is  included  in  all  levels, 
used  i^  these?       ^  understanding  the  job  titles  and  terms 

as  no«4Mr^  within  your  buildings  should  be  utilized  as  much 

tntlr^ieSs'iitJ'thlsf  peopte!'"'  ^PP^'^*"^'^*^  conduct 

nlann?na^?,-!?^^r^^°"  ^'  P^^^  ^  '"^""^^        instructions  cn 

planning  field  trips.  Also,  refer  to  packet  #3. 

IMPORTANT:    DO  NOT  undertake  field  trip  to  the  Central  office  until 
you  h.i-.v  reaf-ana-carried  out  the  preparatory  steps  as  outlined  on 
the  special  instructions  in  Packet  3.  ^       f     -=  "uiixnea  on 
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SECTION  C 


SKILLS  PROGRAM- 


Implementation  and  Teacher's  Guide 


Each  classroom  will  receive  the  equivalent  of  two  full  davs 
jL^'tw??  ^^^^^  activities  conducted'  in 

iects  iiL'J?^"-''  ?^  emphasis  of  these  activities  is  on  pro- 

m!?!^,-!?!  regular  curriculum  and  will  develop 

materials  which  will  remain  in  the  classroom. 

the  s^t!dpni-^rHo5-''.''''-^°'^^-''^^^  t^^*         classroom  teacher  guide 
Wtf^^nS^K  to  project  selection,  because  man?  pro- 

jects lend  themselves  beautifully  to  becoming  future  teaching" aids . 

c;v;noV^®T,^™P-'-?T''^"*^*^°"  °^         industrial  skill  phase,  the 
SivoL  ""-^^  provide  each  student  with  one  or  more  Activitv 

Packets  (similar  to  a  workbook),  about  one  week  prior  to  the 

the  Skill  Van.  'n.ese  Activity  Packets^we^e  J^epa^ed  bv 
?hev  SJ^LH^^^.^S^         correspond  to  the  career  areas' studied. 
^S^^^-  ir^"*         students  into  activities  which  introduce  them  to 
studied     '  ^J^ills  necessary  within  the  career  areas 

i->,o  not  expected  that  the  student  develop  proficiency  with 

^^^^-l?^'  °^  ^^ill  *hey         practicing;  ?he  idea  is 
Dosure       fi-n  *^!,=I"^^?t  an  opportunity  to  hive  "hands  o^"  ex- 
posure to  things  that  relate  to  their  career  study. 

PackeJ^  in  ?K?y^4^.*^^*  ^^^^  student  return  the  Activitv 
l^iVll  I    *      f^t^^  teacher  when  they  have  completed  the  work'.  Thev 
will  be  reviewed  by  the  skills  teachers,  graded' (number  of  skii-'i 
eS:??on""''"''  °'  "^'''^  utilized),  aAd^cored  fo?  futSJe'pJoiram 

week  ^Zr.^il  Activity  Packets  arrive  at  your  classroom  (about  one 
Zilh  Ihl  n^.V^t  ^''''^V^^  °^         skillvan),  the  teacher  should  plan 
+oI\*      ^^^^         projects  to  be  comDleted  that  can  be  used  as 
^r?SinfsLl';in™Si';         flourescent  growin^la^p  you  Sill 
sfii     2      f    ^  ,     accomodate  4  planter  boxes ,(samDle  sketch  and 

ihf n™^*^'''-^^^  attached).    At  the  completion  of  thflkill  phase 
of  the  program  you  r-riirhave  air  of  the  materials  required  foH 

lurln?'"iiriknroS:^e'°"  ^^^^^  ^eSrhuilt 

shn^iViro^;?  -  I  P^^^®  ^^"^^  provide  a  useful  tool  in  teaching 
about  weather  instruments  and  how  they  work.     A  partial  lit?  of^ 

lllnl  J^i  ^:?r-'?        '""'"^"^  convenieSce!    Ali  of  tL 

plans  and  materials  are  available  at  the  Skill  Van. 
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The  Skill  Trainer  Van  contains  equipment  and  materials  related 
to  seven  occupational  areas  (Communications;  Distribution;  Health; 
Home  Economics;  Office;  Trade  and  Industry;  Technical).     The  follow- 
ing cross  -index  will  help  the  teacher  apply  the  I.C.S.  and  Skill 
Trainer  equipment.     In  many  cases  there  are  overlapping  areas. 


OCCUPATIONAL  AREAS 


Communications 


RELATED  CAREER  STUDIES 


Telephone  Careers 
Police 

Fire  Fighters 
Newspaper  Workers 
Conservation 
Post  Office 
Airport  Workers 


Distribution 


Health 


Restaurant  Careers 
Fashion  and  Clothing  Careers 
Transportation  Careers 
Store  Workers 
Newspaper  Worders 


Health  Careers 
Hospital  Careers 
Police  Careers 
Fire  Fighters 


Home  Economics 


Office 


Technical 


Restaurant  Careers 

Fashion  and  Clothing  Careers 

Hospital  Careers  


All  Career  Studies 


People         Work  with  Ajiimals 
School  VJorkers 
Telephone  Workers 
Auto  Workers 


Trade  and  Indus trv 


Heavy  Construction  Workers 
House  Construction  Workers 
Telephone  Workers 
Restaurant  Careers 
Auto  Workers 

Fashion  and  Clothing  Careers 
Transportation  Careers 
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Section  C 


3 


Equipment  and  Materials  in  Skills  Trainer 


1.  Complete  one-bed  hospital  room  with  Chase  Doll  and  physical 
examination  equipment  (stethoscope,  sphygmomanometer,  etc.) 

thr^pH?.£r      1^°"?^  °^      paraprofessional  representative  of 
tne  medical  profession  instructs. 

^*  Sllfif^  short  order  restaurant  (grill  and  oven,  cooking  and 
serving  utensils,  table  with  10  chairs,  food  preparation  ?able). 

3.  Business  Machines  -     2  IBM  Sectric  typewriters 

2  electric  printing  calculator 

3  cash  i?egisters 

1  grocery  store  type 
1  adding  machine  type 
1  restaurant  type 

^^n^^^^""^*^^^^^^         construction  of  models,  teaching  aids, 
block  p^inli^t''^^^'  ^^^^^  ^^^^""^^  °^  P^^^"' 

5.  2  sewing  machines  with  attachments 

^'  Se^variSv  materials  area  with  work  benches  (2), 

saw-horses  H)?^  "^^"^  electric  soldering  guns(2), 
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A  Sample  Project  from  the  ICS  CONSERVATION  Activity  Packet 
Involves:  math,  science,  social  studies 

r.pn.,-,-!?^^^"^^'^?""^  ^^^l       ^^^^'^  ^  selection  of  several  projects 
in^So  "irn^°'''  skills  and  aptitudes  needed  by  people  who  work 
in  xno  ;='.rea  or  conservation. 

late/hI^?^?T^S  ""Hi  ^^""^"^        construct  a  planter  box  which  will  - 

be  filled,  1/2  with  good  soil  and  1/2  with  poor  soil,  to  illus 
^ompt-I      necessity  of  soil  conservation.     It  is  Suggested  that 

?or  a  ?X)°nll%'^'  ^^^^^f  ^^^^^  ^^^i"^^  vL,  the  student 

f^°"P\Plari*  some  seeds  in  a  milk  carton  or  paper  cup  for 

n?shed  w?;?^^^"^  ^°  the  planter  box.  (Your  classrooS  win^be  bur- 
nished with  a  special  flourescent  growing  light  for  this  project). 

DrovideJ^,?J^  arrival  of  the  Skill  Trainer  Van,  the  student  will  be 

neclssarv  to  Pon'f  °f  P^^^and  all  of  the  tools  and  materials- 

di?ecle7bJ         of'"''^         Pi^"^?^  activities  will  be 

airected  by  the  classroom  and  Skills  teacher. 

SKILLS  INVOLVED: 

1.  Reading  a  simple  sketch. 

2.  Selecting  proper  materials  from  a  B/M.* 

I:  uffir^lB"^  (smallest  increment  generally  1/8  inch) 

using  tools,    a)  saws  (various  saws  for  various  jobs,  both  hand 

and  electric) 

b)  plane  and  forming  tool 

c)  hammer  and  nails 

RELATED  ACTIVITIES; 

1.  Cooperating    with  others. 

2.  Selection  of  proper  soils  (silviculture) 

H    Tra^s^laSi-?L^^^!!^^  ^°  H  g^°^"  C botany  and  dendrology) 
Transplanting  and  care  of  young  pTHHtTc forest  management) 


*  ^ill  of  Materials 
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OVERVIEW: 

For  the  most  part  all  of  the  skill  activities  are  conducted 
simultaneously.     The  program  is  both  intense  and  comprehensive 
nLSoH-!       "^^J.^^i^^         arrives  each  student  should  have  selected 
projects  or  activities  in  which  he  or  she  will  work. 

«  For  example,  if  a  student  has  studied  in  the  occupational  area 
of  Health,  his  related  skills  activities  should  be  confined  to  ?he 
Hospital  and  Health  skill  area, and  his  skill  participation  will  be 
from  the  Health-Hospital  Activity  Packets.     If  a  studen^has  studied 
^"  ^"^^f^         Industry  he  mi^ht  be  more  flexible  as  to 

activities  (see  related  career  studies  under  Trade  and  Industrial). 
This  area  could  involve  -  the  wood  shop  -  sewing  machines  -  office 
and  related  business  business  equipment. 

A  loose  schedule  of  activities  would  be  as  follows: 
First  session;  (usually  2  hours) 

1.  Student  Orientation  to  Skill  Van  -  including  introduction  and 
instruction  on  many  tools  and  machines. 

2.  Professional  and/or  paraprofessional  personnel  conducts  exercises 

"?^P?;^^1         Health  career  area.  (Students  concerned  with 
careers  m  Health,  Hospital,  Police  and  Fire  assemble  in  this 

3.  Restaurant  and  Food  Processing  students  proceed  according  to 
attached  schedule,  "Restaurant  Program". 

U.  Students  involved  with  business  machines  and  related  equiment 
start  activity  packets.  ' 

5.  Students  involved  in  wood/construction  materials  shop  begin  pro- 
Dects  according  to  preplanned  activity  packet  selections. 

^*  machin^arer^''^^       clothing  and  fashion  design  begin  in  sewing 
Second  session;  (usually  2  hours) 

Most  students  will  still  be  working  in  their  first  career  study  area, 
in  some  cases  they  will  have  completed  the  skill  offerings  in  this 
and  will  be  ready  to  go  on  to  another  activity  packet. 
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Third  session:  (usually  2  hours) 

Generally  most  students  are  rushed  to  complete  proiects  durinp  th^'s 
final  session.     In  addition,  the  final  phase  of  the  restau?an? 
influence^^"'''''"^  ^  ^''"''^  ^°  ^^^^'^  classmates)  will  be  a  disruptive 


The  Skill 
and  is  designed 
teacher.  Teh  V 
constant  air  fl 
with  emergency 
between  the  Van 
been  made  for  a 


TiMiner  Van  itself  is  approximately  12 •  x  50'  long 

to  comfortable  accommodate  30  students  and  a 
an  is  air  conditioned  and  heated  by  a  self-contained 
ow  system.     There  are  two  large  entrv  and  exit  doors 
crash  bars.    Emergency  lighting  ana  "^-way  intercom 
and  the  school  office  is  provided.     Provisions  have 
coat  rack  and  boot  trough. 


coa7  5to;.,.-.G^ 


HOI?'  T'-i/. 


C-)  1 


1 1 


5 


A'OOD   


Pi 

1 

LI 


Note 


there  are  NO  lavatory  facilities  aboa.rd  the  Van. 
must  be  made  before  entering  the  Van. 


Arrangements 
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Page  6a 

Restaurant  Program 

^S^r.^i^^?^^-'''^^^  participate  in  the  restaurant  activity.  Ideally 
JestlSSr  'nuf  to^^r"'  ^l?"S.the  lines  of  operating  a  real 
Sewha?  I  complexity  of  the  program, it  Sust  be 

Jnn?H  K    ^^e^'^i^ed  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  Skill  Van.  This 
?h^in  S  classroom  teacher  while  guiding  the  students 

through  their  career  studies  in  Restaurant  Work.  students 

Outline 


Prior  to  Arrival  of  Skill  Van: 

fh™^^!^^^®'"^  ?^  Restaurant  workers  structure:  From 

Restaurant  Careers  select  or  have 
^nniS  i    f?"  choose;  1  owner,  1  manager  (either  of  which 
.       (if  ^  r  K  =^^J^i^^>'  1  or  2  cooks,  a  salad  chef 

hp  J™h^      J°o^  served),  a  pastry  chef  (if  deserts  are  to 
be  served)  and  2  or  3  waitresses.    All  of  the  participants 
will  serve  as  busboys/girls  and  clean  up  committee. 

First  Session. at  Arrival  of  Skill  Van: 

wi??^^™*  workers  will  decide  on  the  food  to  be  served.  They 
tilKlE    U''^''  "'^"''^         "'^^^  arrangements  for  obtaining 
the  food.     The  program  does  not  furnish  food,  paper  plates 

su;nHIHT°?^  napkins^etc.     Some  things^can  bf  ' 

H^^^i  ^"^^^^^  cafeteria.     Some  things  have  been 

donated  by  neighborhood  grocers  or  parents.  Suggestion? 
Pancakes  are  inexpensive,  30  to  40  small  pancakis  can  be 
rtt  59*  box  of  pancake  mix.    An  18"  obloSfshLt 

cSs.^?       "^f  .^f  °  ^"°^Sh  small  pieces  to  serve  an  IvJrage 
v,-??""^         P^^^  frosting.    The  skill  van  is  equipped 

grilled  or  heated  m  an  oven  can  be  prepared.  Hamburgers, 

grilled  cheese  sandwiches  and  french  ??ies 
prepared!  ^"^'^  ^^^^  successfuny 

Second  Session: 

Cakes  are  baked  -  salads  prepared  -  jello  is  always  elsy  and 
Third  Session: 

Tables  set  -  food  prepared  and  served  -  clean  up.  Manv 

end'^f  th^'tii^r"  or  two  activitiL  ne^r'the 

ena  ot  the  third  session  and  are  now  good  candidates  for 

fTaTTKv'^^..  ^^^^  Restaurant"  They  fan  receive  pllymSney 
from  the  Skills  Teacher,  order  from  the  menu,  pay  the  check 
figure  the  tips  and  receive  their  change.  ' 
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Suggested  List  of  Projects  for  mich  Plans  or  Activitv  Packets 

Are  Available 

Airport  •-  Transportation 

1.  Operate  electric  typewriter 

2.  Operate  electric  printing  calculator 

3.  Operate  accounting  machine  cash  register 

4.  Build  weather  instruments  (wind  vane,  anemometer,  wind  sock) 
Build  telegraph  -  show  how  telegrpah  is  used  to  make  ticket 

reservations) 

6.  Build  model  airplane 

7.  Build  model  wagon  (covered  or  Roman) 

8.  Build  model  chariot 


B.  Conservation 

1.  hakxng  paper  mache  diorama  of  land  formations  (mountains,  plateau, 
-  „       ,  faults,  drumlins,  etc.) 

2.  Build  planter  box 

3.  Build  relief  map  (or  diorama)  to  illustrate  soil  erosion 

H.  Build  telegraph 

5.  Build  birdfeeding  station,  birdhouse,  greenhouse,  animal  cage 
b.  Build  weather  instruments  -  wind  vane,  anemometer 

C.  Fashion  and  Clothing 

I'  Resign  and  sew  on  a  sewing  machine  an  original  sample  (doll  size) 
^.  cut  and  sew  different  types  of  clothing  worn  bv  people  studied 
in  social  studies 

3.  Design  and  make  a  piece  of  haute  couture  jewelry 

4.  Design,  cut  and  sew  an  apron  for  waitress  to  be  used  in  restaurant 
program 

6.  Making  and  dressing  hand  pup.pets 

7.  Design  and  block  print  curtains  for  classroom  door. 

D.  Office  Workers 
Operate  office  machines 

a)  IBM  Selectric  typewriter 

b)  Monroe  printing  calculators 

c)  NCR  cash  registers 

E.  Newspaper 

I.  During  time  skill  program  is  at  school,  gather  news,  make  photos, 
o    »  ,   P^-'-^f^  a  "onesheet"  newspaper  of  skill  program  activities 

2 .  Make  block  printing 

f .  House  Construction  -  Heavy  Construction 

1.  Build  electro-magnetic  crane 

2.  construct  working  model  Roman  aqueduct 

3.  Make  greenhouse 

4.  Make  puppet  stage 

5.  Make  classroom  storage  cabinet 

6.  Construct  model  log  cabin 

7.  Make  demonstration' models  to  illustrate  principle  of  lever, 
inclined  plane,  v/heel  and  axle,  block  and  tackle,  beam  balance 
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G.  Hospital  -  Health 

^*  Attend  activities  with  nurse  and  para-professional  pec 
brought  in 

2.  Make  splints  to  demonstrate  application  of  bandages 

3.  Making  models  to  demonstrate  muscles  ~  bones  -  tendons 
4*  Make  triangular  bandages 

5.  Make  models  to  demonstrate  respiration 

6.  Make  dental  impression  mold  and  carve  teeth 


H.  Store  Workers 

1 •  Operate  cash  registers 

2.  Participate  in  grocery  store  program 

3.  Inventory  Skills  Van 


!•  Fire  Fighters  -  Police 

1.  Attend  activities  of  para-professional  (first  aid)  people 

2.  Complete  auto  accident  report  from  tape  recorded  conflicting 
testimonv  ' 


testimony 
3.  Build  telegraph 
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GUIDED  OCCUPATIONAL  ORIENTATION 
Syracuse  City  School  District 

Dear  Principal  (T^'acher) 

This  is  a  reminder  that  the  G.O.O.P.  is  scheduled  in  your  school 
on  the  following  dates: 

Orientation  Program  Career  Center  Visits 


class  1.    to    class  1.    to 

2.    to    2.    to 

3-   to    3.    to 

 to   4.   to 

5.    to    5.    to 

6.    to   6.    to 

■^'C'S.  Program-  Skills  Trainer  Program 

class  1.   to    class  1.    to 

2.   to    2.    to 

3-   to    3.    to 

  to    4.    to 

5.    to   5.    to 

6.                    to    6.  to 


Career  Study  Kits  should  be  inventoried  and  ready  for  truck 
pick  up  on  . 

Any  lost  or  damaged  materials  or  equipment  should  be  immediately 
reported,  by -phone;  to  the  Career  Center.    Also,  should  be  clearly 
identified  and  notice  of  same  should  be  in  an  envelope  attached  to 
the  inside  top  of  Career  Study  Kits. 

All  evaluation  materials  in  packet  #2  should  be  returned 
to  the  Career  Center  by 


GUIDED  OCCUPATIONAL  OPIEMTATIOK' 
Syracuse  City  School  District 


NAME 
PUB 


POST 


SCHOOL 
TEACH EH 


COSMETOLOGY  -  Blue 


Assignedl   Learning  /ictivity 


Nature  o 


Work 


2. 

3. 
U. 

5. 

6. 

7. 


Requirement 
1. 


Reading,  listening 
■to  a  tape,  answering 
questions,  p.p.  ig2 
Answering  questions, 
pictionary.    pg.  3 
Pictionary.    pg.  3a 
Reading,  listening 
to  tape.    pg.  k 
Pictionary,  listening 
to  tape.    pg.  5 
Reading,  answering 
questions,    pg.  6 
Reading,  worksheet. 
PR.  7 


2. 


Reading  and  worksheet 
PF.'  10  and  10a 
Word  meaning,  listing 
requirements,  writing 
sentence,    pg.  11 


Reading 
rep.sons. 


listing 
PR.  13 


Don* 


Assigned 


Rop.dinjy  nnd  worksheet 
pr.  15 


1. 
2. 

3. 


Enri  chmcnt 


Done 


1. 
2. 


(Make  a  scrapbook  o 
magazine  pictures, 
pg-  8 

Make  a  scrapbook  o 
hairstyle  pictures 
you  have  named. 

Planning  a  demon- 
stration of  setting 
hair.    pg.  9 


1. 


Listing  be  nut'' 
schools,    ptr.  12 
Planning  a  visit 
to  your  class  by 
students  from 
Central  Tech 


1. 


Reading  and  listen 
ing  to  tape,  pt^.m 


Crossword  puzzle, 
pp.  16 


X 


Pits 


GUIDED  OCCUPATIONAL  ORIFNTATIOM 
Syracuse  City  School  District 


POST 


SCHOOL  _ 
TEACHEn 


COSMETOLOGY  -  Yellov; 


Assigned 


Nature 
 TT 


cf 


2. 

3. 
U. 

5. 
6. 

7. 

8. 


Learning  Activity 


Done I  Assigned 


Requircrrjants 

Keadinp  and  work- 


T7 
2. 


Conditicns 


2. 


Work 

l^cadinp,  listoninjr 
to  a  tape,  answer^ 
ir.)-;  questions, 
pp.  162 

Answorinr  questions, 
pictionary.    pfr.  3 
Pictionary.    pjT.  3a 
Rcadincr,  listcninp: 
to  tape.    ptT.  «♦ 
Worksheet,  pp.  Hei 
Pictionary,  listenir 
to  tape.    pp:.  5 
Readinr,  ansvrcrinp 
questions,    pp.  6 
Readinr^,  worksheet, 
pr.  7 


sheet,  pp.  10610a 
Makinr  out  a  license 
P^!.  11 


Reading,  listinr 

reasons,    pp.  13 

Rcadinr,  workoheet. 
p<T.  13a 


1. 
2. 


Enrichment 


Visit  a  beautv  shop 
8 

Plan  a  hair  setting 
demonstration,  pf.9 


1. 


1. 


istin<T  beautv 

Ch.OOls.      J)fr.'  12 


Readinf^,  listenint' 
to  tape.    pf.  in 


Done 


Advantaf  es 


1. 
2. 


Reading,  worksheet. 
pp.  15 

Readint',  worksheet, 
pr.  15a 


1. 


Crossword  puzzle. 
pp..  16 
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Syracuse  City  School  District 


 SCHOOL 


POST    TBAcnsn  _ 

COSMETOLOGY  -  Pink 


Learning  Activity 

Done 

Assignee 

Enri chmcnt 

Nature  c 
"  1. 

2. 
3. 

u. 

5. 
6. 

7. 

8. 

)?  Work 
Reading,  listcninr 
to  a  tape,  answer- 
ing questions, 
pp.  1E2 

Answering  questions, 
pictionary.    pr.  3 
Pictionr»rv.    t>p.  3a 
Rcadinr,  listening 
to  ttipc.     pjT.  t| 
Worksheet,  pr. 
Pictionary,  iistenir 
to  tape.    prr.  5 
Roadinr,  answcrinr^ 
questions,    pr.  6 
Roadinr:,  worksheet, 
pr.  7 

r 

1. 
2. 
3. 

Visit  a  bcautv  shop. 
p^.  8 

Write  a  letter, 
pr.  8a 

Plan  a  hair  settinr 
demonstration .  p?! .  9 

Pecsuireir 
1. 

2. 

ents 

Readinc:.  and  work- 
sheet,   pp.  10610a 
Reading,  worksheet, 
pp.  11 

1. 
2. 

Write  a  pararraph. 
pr.  11a 
Listing'  beauty 
schools,    pr.  12 

Condi tic 
1. 

2. 

ns 

Reading,  listinp: 
reasons,    pr.  13 
Roadinr,  worksheet, 
pr.  13a 

1. 

Peadinr>  listeninr 
to  tape.    pr.  Ik 

Advantar 
1. 

2. 

es 

Readinr,  worksheet, 
pr.  15 

Readinr,  worksheet, 
pr*  15a 

1 

1. 
2. 
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Crossword  puzzle. 
>rr.  16 

Jnscramblinr  sentence 
pt^.  17 

s. 

GUIDED  OCCUPATIOHAL  OPIE^tTATIOM 
Svrrcusc;  Citv  School  District 

HApp  COVER  BOOK  INVFJTTOPy 

Pleflsc  put  books  in  trunk  in  this  ordf>r 

1.  I  Want  to  Be  n  Mursc 

2.  I  Wftnt  to  Be  a  Bus  Driver 

3.  I  VJant  to  Be  p.  Sales  Clerk 
I  Want  to  Be  a  Forester 

5.  I  tJant  to  Be  a  Taxi  Driver 

6.  I  Want  to  Be  a  Dentist 

7.  I  Want  to  Be  a  Doctor 

8.  I  Want  to  Be  a  Dairy  Fanner 

9.  I  Want  to  Be  a  Aninnl  Doctor 

10.  I  Want  to  Be  a  Zoo  Keeper 

11.  I  Want  to  Be  a  Postman 

12.  I  Want  to  Be  a  Telephone  Operator 

13.  I  Want  to  Be  a  Sccrotarv 
1*».  Cargoes 

15.  Wonderful  World  of  Transportation  . 

16.  About  Men  at  Work 

17.  About  Policemen 

18.  About  Farm  Helpers 

19.  About  Policemen  Around  the  World 

20.  About  Cs-iptain  of  a  Ship 

21.  About  Jerry,  Jinmv  f»nd  the  Phamf.cist 

22.  About  School  Helpers 

23.  About  Postmen 
2U.  About  Foresters 

25.  About  VcMs  and  Hov?  It  Travels 

26.  I  Know  a  'larnpemen 

27.  I  Know  a  Fireman 

28.  I  Know  a -Policeman 

29.  House  Builder 

30.  Librarian 

31.  I  Know  a  Nurse 

32.  Read  About  the  Busman 

33.  Read  About  the  Postman 
3«».  Read  About  the  Fireman 

35.  Read  About  the  Policeman 

36.  Lets  Find  Out  About  the  Fireman 

37.  Lets  Find  Out  About  the  Clinic 

38.  Lets  Find  Out  About  the  Farms 

39.  At  the  Pet  Hosoital 

^0,  At  the  Railroad  Station 

At  the  Post  Office 

^2,  Lots  Go  to  a  Rarage 

•♦3.  Lets  '=c  to  a  Dentist 

Lets  «o  to  a  Hrspital 

U5.  Lets  Go  to  a  Firehouse 

U6.  Lets  Go  to  a  Post  Office 

•♦7.  Lots  Go  to  a  Hewspaper 

U8.  Lets  Go  to  Watch  a  Building  Go  Up 

U9.  How  We  Got  Our  Dairy  Foods 

50.  How  We  Got  Our  Mail 

51.  How  We  Get  r>ur  Clothing  _  _  . 
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HARD  COVER  BOOK  INVENTORV 

52.  Crme  to  Vork  \lith  Us  in  House  Crnstruction 

53.  Crmc  to  Work  Hith  Us  in  Airpr-rt 
5 J.  Ccnc  tr  "ork  With  Us  in  HosDital 

55.  City  Visits  -  Citv  Workers  ' 

56.  Big  City  !,Jorkers 

57.  The  First  Book  of  Hospitals 

58.  The  First  Book  of  Firemen 

59.  The  First  Book  of  Lumbering 

60.  The  True  Book  of  Pniicenan 'and  Firemen 

61.  The  True  Bmk  of  Post  Office 

62.  The  True  Book  of  C'-nservation 

63.  You  Visit  a  Dairv  -  Clothing  Factory 

64.  You  Visit  a  Nev/spaper  -  TV  Statir-n 

65.  Nur?:os  and  l-Jhat  They  Do 

66.  Engineers  and  I-Jhat  Thev  Do 

67.  Doctors  and  I'/hat  Thev  Do 

68.  Foresters  ajid  VJhat  They  Do 

69.  Forest  Fire  Fighters  and  What  Thev  Do 

70.  Autrm'-biles  -  Ho;<r  Thev  Hnrk 

71.  Tinbor 

72.  Hot  Pod  Thunder 

73.  Wc?thf>r  Instruments  -  How  Thev  Work 

74.  Lets  Find  Out  About  Clothes 

75.  Abr-ut  Readv  to  Hear  Clothes 

76.  Airplanes  How  They  Work 
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GUIDED  OCCUPATIONAL  ORIENTATIOM 
Syracuse    City  School  District 

BOX  I 

Please  put  filmstrips  back  in  box  in  this  order. 

1.  Job  Opportunities  in  a  Restaurant 

2.  Preparing  News  for  Print 

3.  The  Finished  Newspaper 
Working  With  Cars 

5.  Transportation  and  Transportation  Workers 

6.  The  Automobile  Service  Station 

7.  Fixing  a  Flat  Tire 

8.  The  Gas  Starion  Attendant 

9.  Office  Workers 

10.  The  Post  Office  and  Postal  Workers 

11.  Fire  Protection  in  Big  City 

12.  Fire  and  Fire  Fighters 

13.  Police  and  Police  Protection 
l*t.  Police  Protection  in-Big  City 

15.  School  Workers 

16.  Education  in  Big  City 

17.  Education  and  the  Teacher 

18.  The  Library  and  the  Librarian 

19.  The  Waitress 

20.  Manufacturing  Clothing 

21.  Care  of  Animals 

BOX  II 

22.  Just  a  Secretary 

23.  Job  Opportunities  in  a  Department  Store 
2»».  Would  You  Like  Hospital  Work 

25.  The  Neighborhood  Nurse 

26.  Hospital  Workers 

27.  Registered  Nurses  -  Qualifications  and  Education 

28.  Dental  Hygienist 

29.  Licensed  Practical  Nurse 

30.  Registered  Nurses  -  Types  of  Jobs  and  Opportunities 

31.  Nursing  Assistant 

32.  The  Neighborhood  Doctor 
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Filmstrip  Inventory  (cont'd) 


BOX  III 


33.  The  Story  of  Building  a  House  - 


34.  " 

35.  " 

36.  " 

37.  " 

38.  " 
39  « 

40.  " 

41.  " 


t; 
w 
ft 

it 
'•r 


tt 
tr 
tt 
It 


tt 

I! 

t: 

tf 
tt 
tt 

ti 


tt 
ti 
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(f 
tt 


It 
ti 
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42.     Heavy  Equipment  Operators 


-How  It  Started 

Excavating  the  Cellar 

Building  the  Foundation 

Building  the  Frame  of  the  House 

Gas,  Electric,  Plumbing  and  Other 
Installations 

Further  Installations 

Completing  Outside  of  House  ^ 

Completing  the  Inside  of  the  House 

The  House  is  Built 


BOX  IV 

43.  Forest  and  Forest  Products 


4f. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 


t>  ft 

tt  t{ 

It  ft 

ft  :i 


It 
11 
ti 
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Airport  Workers 


The  Redwood  Lumber  Industry:  The 
Lumber  Mill 

Redwood  Industry:     Planning  Mill 
The  Pl3Wood  Industry 
Paper  Industry:    Trees  in  Forest 
The  Paper  Industry:    The  Paper  Mill 
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GUIDED  OCCUPATIONAL  ORIENTATION 
Syracuse  City  School  District 


Telephone  Workers 


Folder  Inventory 


SRA  Briefs 
Linemen 

Service  Representatives  for  Telephone  Comr 
Telephone  Installer 
Telephone  Operator 

Career  Briefs 

Telphone  Linemen  and  Cable  Splicers  (h-kl) 
Career  Summaries 

Telephone  Installers  (S-lJi?) 
Telephone  Operator  (S-39) 

D.O.T.  C^.vds 

Telephone  Central  Office  Installer  ()?lb2) 

Telephone  Central  Office  Operator  (#103) 

Telephone  Central  Office  Repairman  (#101) 
Telephone  Equipment  Man  (#105) 
Telephone  Lineman  (#108) 

U.S.  Government  Employment  Outlook  Booklet 

Telephone  Operators-Industry 


GUIDED  OCCUPATIONAL  ORIENTATION 
Syracuse  City  School  District 


People  tVho  Work  With  Animals 

SRA  Briefs 

Animal  Keepers 
Dairy  Farmers 
Fur  Farmers 
Oceanographers 
Poultrymen 
Veterinarians 

Career  Summaries 

Dairy  Farmer  (S-75) 
Poultry  Farmer  (S-113) 

Green  D.O.T.  Cards 


Veterinarian 
Zoo  Director 
Zoologist 


(#394) 
(#399) 
(#400) 


Folder  Inventory 


Job  Guide 


Animal  Keeper  (G-16) 
Pamphlets 

How  to  Live  with  a  Neurotic  Dog 

Protecting  Your  Pet 

Today »s  Veterinarian 

What  the  Veterinarian  Does 


GUIDED  OCCUPATIONAL  ORIENTATION 
Syracuse  City  School  District 


Careers  in  House  Construction 
SRA  Briefs 

Finding  Out  About: 
Architect 
Carpenter 
Plumber 
Surveyors 

D.O.T.  Cards 

Laborer  #55  • 

Surveyor  #97 

Draftsman  #129 

Carpen-::er  #m2 

Electrician  #158 

Glazier  #168 

Plasterer  ^180 

Painter  #196 

Plumber  #204 

Architect  #254 


Folder  Inventory 
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Health  Careers 

SRA  Briefs 
Dental  Assistants 
Dental  Hygienists 
Dental  Technicians 
Dentists 

Brup;  Manufacturing  Workers 
Industrial  Hyhienists 
Licensed  Practical  Nurses 
Medical  Assisrtants 
Pharmacists 
Public  Health  Nurses 
Registered  Professional  Nurses 

U>S>  Government  Employment  Outlooks: 
bentists  ' 
Hospital  Attendants  |- 
Licensed  Practical  Nurses  - — —  ^ 
Registered  Nurses 


Folder  Inventory 

Career  Brief 
Registered  Nurse  B-75 

Career  Summaries (in  Hospital  Folder 

Nurse,  Public  Health  S-8 

Nurse,  Man  S-60 

Nurse  Anesthetist  S-65 

Nurse  Aide 


Postal  Careers 

SRA  Briefs 
Postal  Clerks 
Letter  Carriers 
Sorter  Sorter 


GUIDED  OCCUPATIONAL  ORIENTATION 
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Folder  Inventorv 


D>0>T>  Cards 
Postal  Clerks  #73 
Mail  Carrier  =^^58 


b\S>  Government  Employment  Outlook 
Post  Office  Occupations 
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School  Workers- 


SFA  Briefs 

Findinpr  Out  About: 
Art  Teachros 
Athletic  Coaches 
Children's  Librarians 
Guidance  Counselors 
Kinderparten  and  Nursery  School 

.  ,  Teachers 

Librarians 

Physical  Education  Teachres 
School  Principals 
Teachers 
Teacher  Aides 

Teachers  of  Exceptional  Children 


Foldp.r  Inventorv 


D>0,T,  Cards 

Athletic  Coach 
Athletic  Trainer 
Janitor 

Teacher,  Kinder^jarten 
Librari an 

Physical  Education  Teacher 

Psycholoiiist 

School  Counselor 

'Social  Worker 

Teacher,  Element arv  School 

Teacher,  Secondarv  School 

Teacher,  Special  Education 
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Careers  in  Heavy  Construction 


SRA  Briefs 

Finding  Out  About: 
Architects 
Bricklayers 
Carpenters 

Construction  Laborers 

Draftsmen 

Electricians 

Plumbers 

Surveyors 


Folder  Inventorv 


D^.T.  Cards 


Architectural  Draftsman  (^129) 
Carpenter  (142) 
Civil  Enfrineer  (279) 
Gla2ier(^168) 

Laborer,  Construction  (§S5) 
Survey  Man  (4^97) 

D>0>T,  Cartoons 

Carpenter 
Painter 
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F.estaurant  Careers 
SRA  Briefs 

Busboys 

Cashiers 

Caterers 

Cooks  and  Chefs 

Dietitians 

Restaurant  Managers 

Shprt-Order  Cook 

VJaiters  and  Waitresses 

Career  Briefs 

Cooks  and  Chefs 
Restaurant  Hostess 
Wai ter-Wai  tre  s  s 


^older  Inventory 


Career  Summaries 


Busboy-Busf^irl 
Car  Hop 
Cashier 

Cook-Short  Order 

Counterinan,  Countcrciirl  -  Cafeteria 
Dishwasher 

D,0,T>  Cards 

Restaurant  ManajF^er 
Waiter/Waitress 

D>0,T,  Cartoons 

Bus  Boy  (Girl) 
Cashier- Checker 
Cocktail  ^'Jaitress 
Cook 

Waitress-  Combination  Girl 


U,S,  Government  Occupational  Outlook  Handbook 


Dietitians 
Restaurant 
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I 
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Police  Careers 
SRA  Briefs 
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D.O.T.  Cards 


F.B.I.  ARcnt 
Policeman 

D.O.T.  Cartoons 


Finding  Out  About: 
Detectives 
F.B.I.  A<?ents 
Policemen 
Policewomen 

Policeman 

Police  Trainee 

,,  c    ^  ^  «  .  Policewoman 

U.S.  Government  Occupational  Outlook  Handbook 

F.B.I.  Agent 

Police  Officers  and  State  Police  Officers;  1970-71 


.ERIC 
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Airport  Workers 


SRA  Briefs 

Finding  Out  About: 

Aerospace  Engineers 
Airline  Dispatchers 
Airline  Pilots 
Airline  Reservationists 
Airline  Stewardesses 
Airplane  Ground  Servicemen 
Airplane  Mechanics 
Airport  Managers 
Air  Traffic  Controllers 
Flight  Engineers 
Helicopter  Pilots 
Travel  Agents 


Job  Guide 

Baggage  Handler  G-20 


ONAL  OFIENTATIOM 
School  District 

Folder  Inventory 
D.O.T.  Cards  ^ 

Airline  Ticket  Agent  (i^lll) 
Air  Traffic  Controller  (/<125) 
Airplane  Mechanic  (i^l26) 
Stewardess  (//22  5) 
Flight  Engineer  (^239) 
Airline  Pilot  (^251) 

Career  Briefs 

Airling  Clerical  Jobs  B-43F 
Airforce  Careers  B-139 

Career  Summaries 

Aeronautical  Engineer  Technician 

S-125 

Aircraft  Assembljman  S-173 
Airline  Ticket  Agent  S-191 
Airport  Superintendent  S-227 
Aeronautical  Draft samn  S-228 
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Store  Workers 
SRA  Briefs 


Comparison  Shopper 
Interior  Designers 
Manufacturers'  Representative 
Shoe  Salesman 
Watch  Repairman 

Job  Guide 


Folder  Inventory 


Career  Summarie s 


Salesperson  (retail)  S-ltt2 
Stock  Clerk  -  S-83) 

D.O.T.  Cartoon 
Stock  Clerk 


Music  Store  Clerk 
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Fashion  and  Clothinpr  Careers 
SRA  Briefs 

Clothing  Store  People 

Dressmakers 

Fashion  Desipjners 

Furriers 

Garment  Cutters 

Milliners 

Models 

Store  Buyers 

Tailors 

Career  Briefs 

Sewing  Machine  Operator 
Tailor 


Folder  Inventory 


Career  Summaries 


Dressmaker 
Furrier 

Garment  Cutter 

Hand  Sewer  (Garment) 

Presser,  Women* s  Garments 

D.O.T.  Cards 

Seamstress 

Sewing  Machine  Operator 

D,0>T>  Cartoon 

Sewinj^  Machine  Operator 


U.S.  Government  Occupational  Outlook  Handbook 
Employment uutlook  in  the  Apparel  Industry — 

Reprint  from  New  Book  of  Knowledge  (Volume  6) 
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D.O.T.  Card 
Firemen  {fr 37) 


Firefighters 

SRA  Brief 
TTromen 

Career  Summary 
t'ire fighter  (s057) 

U>S>  Government  Occupational  Outlook  Handbook 

Firefighters     *    '  '  ^  ^ 

Soft  Cover  Book; 
Meig's  Tovjer 


Folder  Inventory 
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Hospital  Careers 
SRA  Briefs 

Occupational  Therapist 

Medical  Illustrator 

Anesthetist 

Medical  Social  Workers 

LPN 

Hospital  Attendant 
Surgeons 

Career  Briefs 

Wurse,  Ke/^istered  B-75 

Physician  B-60 

Career  Summary  Cards 

Nurse  Anethetist  S-?5 

Nurse  Aide  S-9U 

Nurse  (Man)  S-60 

Nurse  -  Public  Health  S-8 

Medical  Social  Worker  S-HZ 

Orderly  S-332 


GUIDED  OCCUPATIONAL  OPIENTA'^'ION 
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T'oldc-r  Inventory 


D»0,T.  Cards 

General  Hospital  Aide  #41 

Pharmacv  Aide  ^'69 

Dietitian  #286 

Physical  Medicine  Aide  #70 

Nurse »s  Aide  #65 

X-ray  Aide  #122 

Licensed  Practical  Nurse  #182 

Nurse,  Head  #334 

Physician  #3U5 


Cartoons 


D.O,T, 

m — 

Phj^sical  Therapv  Attendant 
Nurse  Aide 

Soft  Cover  Book 

Vou  iian  work  in  the  Health  Services 


Office  Careers 

SRA  Briefs 

7iie  Cleric 

Legal  Secretaries 

Office  Boys  and  Messengers 

Office  Machine  Operators 

Secretaries 

Typists  and  Stenographers 
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Career  Briefs 
Male  Secretary 
Secretary 


Folder  Inventopv 
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Hospital  Careers 
SRA  Briefs 

Occupational  Therapist 

Medical  Illustrator 

Anesthetist 

Medical  Social  Workers 

LPN 

Hospital  Attendant 
Surgeons 

Career  Briefs 

Wurse,  Ke/^istered  B-75 

Physician  B-60 

Career  Summary  Cards 

Nurse  Anethetist  S-?5 

Nurse  Aide  S-9U 

Nurse  (Man)  S-60 

Nurse  -  Public  Health  S-8 

Medical  Social  Worker  S-HZ 

Orderly  S-332 
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T'oldc-r  Inventory 


D»0,T.  Cards 

General  Hospital  Aide  #41 

Pharmacv  Aide  ^'69 

Dietitian  #286 

Physical  Medicine  Aide  #70 

Nurse »s  Aide  #65 

X-ray  Aide  #122 

Licensed  Practical  Nurse  #182 

Nurse,  Head  #334 

Physician  #3U5 


Cartoons 


D.O,T, 

m — 

Phj^sical  Therapv  Attendant 
Nurse  Aide 

Soft  Cover  Book 

Vou  iian  work  in  the  Health  Services 


Office  Careers 

SRA  Briefs 

7iie  Cleric 

Legal  Secretaries 

Office  Boys  and  Messengers 

Office  Machine  Operators 

Secretaries 

Typists  and  Stenographers 
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Career  Briefs 
Male  Secretary 
Secretary 


Folder  Inventopv 
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Careers  in  Transportation 
SRA  Briefs 

Automatic  Vending:  Koutemen 
Local  Bus  Drivers 
Long-Distance  Bus  Drivers 
Long-Distance  Truck  Drivers 
Power  Truck  Drivers 
Routemen 
Shipping  Clerks 
Taxi  Drivers 
Traffic  Engineers 
Traffic  Managers 


Eolder  Inventorv 


Career  Summaries 


Busdrivers 

Driver,  Heavv-Truck 

Industrial-  Truck  Operator 

Rigger 

Poute  Salesman 
Taxi  Driver 

D.O>T.  Cards 

Ticket  Agent,  Transportation 
Traffic  Manap:er 
Truck  Driver 


Pamphlets 

Dietz,  Betty  Warner;    You  Can  Work  in  tho  Transportation  Industry; 

^  ,    ,  .  John  Dav  Co.;'  1969 

iiew  York  Telephone  Directory;  Syracuse  Telephone  Directory:  1971 

M^i^^'S  ^tates  Department  of  Labor;  Employment  Outlook  Driving  OccuT^atir 
Map  of  Syracuse,  Nev;  York   '   " 
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Newspaper  Careers 
SRA  Briefs 
Compositor 

Editorial  Assistants 
Foreign  Corresjiondents 
Nev;s  Cameramen 
News  Photographers 
Newspaper  Editors 
Nevrspaper  Reporters 
Newsstand  Vendors 
Office  boys  and  Messengers 
Office  Machine  Operators 
Printing  Pressman 


Folder  Inventorv 


Job  Guide 

Offset  Pressman  Helper  /^G-17 
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Cosmetology 


Brrwn  Folder  Inventory 


SRA  Brief 

Etaut i  ci  ans 


Career  Brief 

cosmetologist  {B-38) 


Career  Summary 
Manicurist 


Job  Guido 

Manicurist  (C5-2) 


D.O.T.  Cartoon 

CosmetoTopist ,  A  Beauty 

Operator 

State  of  New  York ^  Dept>  of  State 

bo  rou  Plan  to  Be  a  

Hairdresser? 


Clairol 

Careers  in  Beauty 
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TV  and  Radio  Careers 


Brovm  Folder  In ve n t or y 


SRA  Briefs 

Broadcast  Technician 
Disk  Jockeys 

Radio  and  Television  Announcers 
Radio- TV  Salesmen 
Receptionist 

Special  Effects  Technician 


D.O>T.  Cards 

1^  Receptionist 

#21U  Radio  and  Television 

Announcer 

^215  Radio  or  Television  Broad^ 
cast  Technician 

/^352  Radio  and  Television  Program 
Producer- Director 


Career  Summary 


•J  15  Radio  and  Television  Technician 
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Careers  In  Transportation 

Traffic  Engineers 
Traffic  Managers 

Automatic  Vending  Machine  Routemen 
Taxi  Drivers 

Long  Distance  Truck  Drivers 
Long  Distance  Bus  Drivers 

Routemen 
Shipping  Clerks 


Cassette  Tape  Inventory 


Power  Truck  Drivers 
Loccil  Bus  Drivers 

Story:    Michael  Mead 


Transportation  603T  -  2 
Transportation  603T  -  2 

A  Mans  Work:     Shipping  and 

Receiving  Clerk 
A  Mans  Work:     Tixi  Driver 
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Careers  In  House  Construction 

Cassette  Tape  Inventory 

Architects 
Draftsmen 

Electricians 
Bricklayers 

Carpenters 
Plumbers 
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Fashion  and  Clothing  Careers  Cassette  Tare  Inventnru 

Garment  Cutters  Models 

Clothing  Store  Salespeople  .         Fashion  Designers 

J^il^^s,  Milliners 
.Dressmakers 

Furriers 
Store  Buyers 


GUIDED  OCCUPATIONAL  ORIENTATION 

Syracuse  City  School  District 

Health  Careers  Cassette  Tare  Inventory 

^rnj;  Snfi  Hygienists  Medical  Assistants 

Drug  Manufacturinr  Workers  Pharmacists 

^^Iti  Sy^i^'?^?^^  Hospital  Attendants 

Dental  Technicians  Re<^istered  Professional  Nurses 

Dentists 

Dental  Assistants 


GUIDED  OCCUPATIONAL  ORIENTATION 
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Careers  In  Heavy  Construction  Cassette  Tane  Inventory 

Construction  Laborers 

Bowmar:    Architectural  Draftsmen/Civil  Enf^inecrs 
Surveyors 

Bowmar:    Electrician/Heavy  Equipment  Operator 
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Airport  V/orkers  rno=^4.4.  ^ 

  Cassette  Tape  Inventory 

Ail^iT.  5!?^*^'Sers  Airline  Stewardesses 

Axrlmo  Dispatchers  Airli.no  Mechanics 

A^^l\-nr  P^^''"'^       '  ■  '""^^^  ^Ve^^^  Engineers 

A  rime  Resorvationists  Travel  Agents 

A  vSl!  n"''!;  "  (4^1i"^  Ticket  Agent    Helicopter  Pilots 
A  Kan's  Work  -  Aircraft  Fucler  Flight  En^rineers 

Ai^nSf  rSrJinrr^^^-''"  ^^-^^^       accompanv  filnstrin 

Airplane  Ground  Servicemen  "Airport  Workers" 


GUIDED  OCCUPATIONAL  OP.IEMTATIOH 
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Pe^rlc-  !^^o  i-ir^rk  wjth  Animals  Cassette  Tape  Invcntorv 

Oceanographor  s 

(Soil  Conservationists) 

Dairy  F-"^mers 
Poultryir.  i 

Animal  Keepers 
Veterinarians 
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Post  Office  HorkP.-Ps  _  „ 

—  Cassette  Tape  Inventory 

Postal  Clerks 
Letter  Carriers 
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Auto  Workers 

Flat  Tire 
(V/ai  tress) 

Gas  Station 


Automr^bile  Mechanics 
Automativc  Parts  Salesman 


Cassette  Tare  Invent<^rv 

Auto  Manufacturin?:  Horkers 
A*uto  Body  Repairmen 

Avid  -  Workinr;  With  Cars 
McGraw  Hill  -  Gas  Station 
Attendant 


GUIDED  OCCUPATIONAL  ORIENTATION 
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People  ilho  Work  In  Conservation 

( Oceanographe  r ) 

Soil  Conservationists 

Forestry  Technicians 
Lumber j acks 


Cassette  Tape  Inventory 

Foresters 
Wildlife  Kanajrers 

Tree  Experts 

PapermakinjT  Product  Workers 
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Firefifrhters 

Firemen 
(Policewomen) 

A  Man's  Work  -  Fireman 

A  Man's  VJork  -  (Policeman) 


Casette  Tape  Inventory 
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SRA:      Brc'->.dcast  Technician 
Disk  Jrckeys 

Rndic-  and  Television  Announcers 
Padic-TV  Time  Salesmen 

P.cceptionist 

Speci.-il  Effects  Technician 
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SRA:  Beautician 

HairdrGsser  (Career  Center  Tape) 


TV  and  Radio  Careers 


Cassette  Tape  Inventory 


Cosmetolofry 


Cassette  Tape  Inventory 
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Hospital  CarGP-rs  n^oo^-Hi-  t 

  Cassette  Tape  Inventory 

Licensed  Practical  Nurses  Surgeons 

Publxc  Health  Nurse  Hospital  Attenciants 

Hedlcaflo^?.^?"S'  v  ^^^^^^     ^  ^  Nurse 

Hedxcal  Social    Workers  SVE  -  Hospital  Workers 

rSLlijlisS^^^  3^%-^  career 


Newspaper  Careers 

Newspaper  Editors 
Newspaper  Reporters 

Editorial  Assistants 
Nev7s  Cameramen 

Compositors 

Foreign  Correspondents 
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Cassette  Tape  Inventory 


Advertising  Copywriters 
Offset  Pressman  Helper 

Preparing  Mews  for  Print 
The  Finished  Newspaper 

Newsstand  Vendor^ 
Printing  Pressman 


Police  Careers 

Policewoman 
(Firemen) 

Policemen 
Detectives 


GUIDED  OCCUPATIONAL  ORIENTATION 
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Cassette  Tape  Inventory 


A  Man's  Work  -  Policeman 
A  Man's  Work  Fireman) 

SRA  -  FBI  Agents 
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School  Workers 


Kindergarten  and  Nursery  School 

Workers 

School  Principals 

Teachers  of  Execptional  Children 
Physical  Education  Teachers 

Athletic  Coaches 
Art  Teachers 


Cassette  Tape  Inventory 

Teachers 

Guidance  Counselors 
Librarians 

Childrens  Librarians 

SVE  School  Workers  (filmstrip) 
Teachers  Aide  Story 


Store  Workers 

Comparison  Shopper 
Interior  Decorator 

Shoe  Salesmen 
Watch  Repairmen 


GUIDED  OCCUPATIONAL  ORIENTATION 
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Cassette  Tape  Inventory 

Job  Opportunities  in  a  Department 

Sto-e  (filmstrip) 

Career  Summaries  -  Stock  Clerk  and 

Salesperson 
Manufacturing  Representative 
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 GUIDED  OCCUPATIONAL  ORIENTATION 
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Careers  in  Office  Work 

Legal  Secretaries 
Office  Mac>»lne  Operators 

Career  Brief  -  Male  Secretary 
Career  Brief  -  Secretary 

Typists  and  Stenographers 
Secretaries 


Cassette  Tape  Inventory 

Office  Workers  (filmstrip) 
Just  A  Secretary  (  filmstrip) 

Office  Boys  and  Messengers 
File  Clerks 
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Careers  in  Restaurant  Work 

7  iiv  V/aitress 
vjtrlat  Tire) 

Job  Guide  -  Dishwasher 
Career  Summary  -  Bus  Boy 

SRA  Cooks  and  Chefs 
Caterers 

Career  Summary^  Cashier 
Career  Brief,  Waitress 

Short  Order  Cocks 
Dietitians 


Cassette  Tape  Inventory 

Career  Brief  ,  Cooks  and  Chefs 
Job  Guides ,  bhort  Ordoir  Cook  and 

Car  Hop 

Bus  Boys 
Hotel  Managers 

Career  Summary,  Counterman- 
Countergirl  (cafeteria) 
Career  Brief  B-71  -  Restaurant 

Hostess 

Job  Opportunities  in  a  Restaurant 

(filmstrip) 


GUIDED  OCCUPATIONAL  ORIENTATION 
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Telephone  Workers  Cassette  Tape  Inventory 

Linemen  Telephone  Installers 

Telephone  Operators  Service  Representatives  for  the 

Telephone  Company 
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Electronics 


Construction 


Tood  Services 
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GUIDED  OCCUPATIOMAL  ORIENTATION 
Syracuse  City  School  District  . 

Skill  Trainer  Vein  Movement  Specifications 

SUBJECT:    Specifications  to  provide  necessary  and  suitable  men  and 
equipment  to  relocate  Skill  Trainer  Van* 

!•    Move  a  12'  X  5»f'  Skill  Trainer  weighing  approximately  l»f,ObO 
pounds,  equipment  required  to  be  heavy  enough  to  fill  all  legal 
New  York  State  requirements,  and  equipped  with  ball  hitch,  rear 
mount,  and  with  necessary  electi?ical  wiring  for  proper  lights 
and  electric  brake  operation. 

Personnel  shall  be  trained  and  proficient  in  unblocking  and 
jROving  of  units  of  the  above  described  over  various  and 

harrow  streets  in  the  city  of  Syracuse  ,^  ^^^^ 

of  low  underpasses  and  obstructions  encountered  en  route.  These 
personnel  must  be  skilled  in  placing  units  of  this  type  in  tight 
locations  and  in  blocking  to  the  requirements  of  the  Syracuse 
School  District. 

2 •    To  provide  an  escort  vehicle  equipped  with  proper  signs  and 

safety  devices  and  to  be  equipped  to  move  a  portable  power  plant 
mounted  on  a  low-bed  trailer  weighing  approximately  7,000  pounds 
and  equipped  with  the  proper  lighting  and  brake  connections  to 
operate  same. 

Personnel  operating  escort  vehicle  must  be  familiar  with  require 
ments  for  escort  duty  and  in  moving  loads  of  the  above  described 
size. 

This  should  pretty  much  cover  your  requirements  as  far  as  speci- 
fications of  equipment  and  personnel  eire  concerned.    I  have  not 
included  specifications  for  rate  as  this  may  be  done  either  on 
an  hourly  basis  or  on  a  blanket  move  basis. 
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CITY  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 
»  Syracuse,  New  York 

^  EVALUATION  OF  WORKSHOP 

We  would  like  to  assess  how  helpful  you  feel  this  workshop  has  been  in  preparing 
|:you  to  launch  the  new  Elementary  Occupation  Orientation  program  in  September. 

Please  respond  to  the  questions  belowr  frankly.    You  do  not  need  to  sign  your 
|-evaluation  sheet  if  you  do  not  wish  to  do  so. 

_1.    Please  respond  to  the  first  series  of  questions  by  checking  your  response 
I        in  the  appropriate  spot  on  the  continuum.     (Feel  free  to  add  any  qualifying 
3*       cprapnehts  you  wish*) 

;1.    To  what  degree  did  the  wbrkshpp  give  you  an  understanding  of  the 
intent  o£  the  progrM 

r  67%%  30%  23^%   .  ^, 

I  Excellent  Good  Fair      "  Poor      '  ^  '  " 


To  what  degree  did  the  workshop  succeed  in  mcdcihg  you  familiar  with 
all  of  the  LAPS? 

35%   45%  17%%    2%%  - 

Excellent  Good  Fair      ~        Poor  '  ' 


1:^  .         3.    To  what  degree  did  the  workshop  succeed  in  familiarizing  you  with 
the  materials  to  be  used  in  the  LAPs? 

I  40%   45%  12%%  2%%  

Excellent  Good  Fair  Poor  "^^ 


4.    To  what  degree  did  tjie  workshop  succeed  in  helping  you  to  know  how 
to  organize  your  class  for  implementing  an  individualized  program? 


15% 

67%% 

17%% 

Excellent 

Good 

Fair 

Poor 
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5.    How  well  has  the  workshop  helped  you  to  see  how  this  program  fits 
into  the  total  curriculiun  picture? 


4lh% 

32%% 

20% 

Excellent 

Good 

Fair 

Poor 

....  "C-r 

6.    How  well  did  the  workshop  help  you  to  plan  how  to  keep  records  of 
individual  pupil  progress? 

>  5%    473^%   423^%     '   5% 

Excellent  Good       '     ~      Fair  ^  Poor 


7.    To  what  degree  did         workshop  help  you  to  see  tJie  articulation^ 
between  the  skill  van  arid  the  social  studies ,  science  and  math 
curriculum  (i.e.  to  what  extent  could  you  utilize  the  inariipuiat^ 
devices  made  in  the  skill  van  in  your  regular  classroom?) 


27J$%  42% 

12% 

27Jj% 

Excellent  Good 

Fair."  ^ 

Poor 

How  well  prepared  do  you  feel  you  are 
a  result  of  the  workshop? 

to  handle 

this  program  as 

12%  67^$% 

17Js% 

Excellent  Good 

Fair 

Poor 
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GUIDED  OCCUPATIONAL  ORIENTATION 
Syracuse  City  School  District 

Jndividualized  Career  Study  Order 


School 


Teacher 


INC DUDE: 


Send  piis  order  to  the  Carefer  Center  at  least  1  week  in  advance  of 
yoyr  Career  Center  visit.     (Each  teacher  should  complete  this  ICS 
order  form. ) 

Number  of  copies  of  each  study  needed. 
Instructional  level  color 

a.  Blue  -  below  grade  level      (Be  sure  you  have  ordered- 

b.  Yellow  -    grade  level  enough. ) 

c.  Pink  -  above  grade  levei 


1. 

2. 


ihdividualized  Career  Studies 


1. 
2. 
3. 
M, 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 


-Airport  Workers 


e  Who  Work  With.  Animals 


Auto  Workers 


e  Whp  Work  in  Gohservitfoii 


Number  of  Copies 
Blue    I ,         Yellow  , .  Pink 


'-  avail.  Jan.  1972 


:iashion  and  Clothing  Careers 


Firefighters 


Health  Careers 


Careers  in  Heavy  Construction 


Careers  in  House  Cohstructibn 


Hospital  Careers 


Newspaper  Careers 


Careers  in  Office  Work 


14.  Police  Careers 


15. 
16, 
17. 


Post  Of  fide -.Workers 


Careers  in  Restaurant  Work 


School  Workers 


18.  Store  Workers 


19, 


Telephone  Workers  -  yellow  and 

pink  only 


20.  Careers  in  Television  and  Radio 
available  January,  1972  


21.  Careers  in  Transportation 
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GUIDED  OCCUPATIONAL  ORIENTATION 
Syi^acuse  City  Sphool  Distri'^t 


1.  Independent  Study  ^  

Number  of  class  periods  spent  in  occupational  programs   

Number  of  class  periods  spent  in  independent  study  .  

2.  Spending  of  Class  Time 

No.  of  times  students  made  decision  as  to  how  class  time  is 
spent.  ,   

No.  of  times  teachers  made  decision  as  to  class  time   

3.  Number  of  teacher  planning  meetings  -  teachers  keep  a  record   

«f.  '%of  successful  business  and  Indus tr^r 

Name  of  Contact  Unfavorable  Favbrafele,        .  Rating^ 


*Type  of  favorable  contact:  1.  Tour 

2 .  Speaker 

3.  Materials  and  information 
Interviews  with  student 

5.  Other 


1538 


GUIDED  OCCUPATIONAL  ORIENTATION 
Syracuse  City  School  District 


Subject 
Period 

Group  members: 

^1.  -    \. 

2.   5, 

3.  6. 


Our  group  is  going  to  study  occupations  or 

.    unit  in  Introductory  Booklet .    This  is  what 

we  are  going  to  do  between         _   CdateO  and  . 

(date) ,    We  are  going  to  make  our  report  to  the 
class  on        .    :    .   ^         ^  (date) , 

^  ^    •    will  do  these  things :  page_   activities  

(member  or  group) 


jwill  do  these  things:  page     .    ' activities 


,    will  do  these  things:  page  activities 


will  do  these  things :page   activities 


will  do  these  things:  page  activities 


will  do  these  things :pagG  activities 


GUIDED  OCCUPATIONAL  ORIENTATION 
*     Syracuse  City  School  District 

Student »s  name   [  ^_    Subject   _  _  

Period   , 

I  am  going  to  study  occupations  in  the   ^  ,   booklet 

I  would  like  to  learn  the  following  things  about  these  jobs  or  job 
topics :     ( ob j  ect ives ) 


I  would  like  to  learn  these  things  by  doingjthese  actiyities  from  the 
bookie'tT^^ 

page         activity  . 
page         activity  ,  ^  ^  7^ 

page         act  ivity  .    _/  ^_ 

page__  activity    *  , 

page         activity   ,    ^  \_ 

page         activity   . 

page^  activity     ^  ^  

page  activity    

page         activity   _  _  .   _^  . 

page_^  activity  ^  '   

Student's  signature   . 

Teacher's  comment:    I  would  like  you  to  learn  these  things  by  doing 

these  activities  from  the  booklet: 
page  activity   

page  activity  

page  activity^^   .   

page  act  ivity   

page^_  activity   .   

page         activity  ^  ^  ^ 

page  ^activity^  ^   

page  activity   .   . 

page  activity  [  ^  _^ 

page  activity^^   .     -  ^  dt§40 

Teacher's  signature  ,. 
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GUIDED  OCCUPATIONAL  ORIENTATION 
Syracuse  City  School  District 

MY  CAREER  PLANNER 

This  Career  Planner  deals  with  the  different  things  that  must  be 
considered  in  looking  for  and  plann^  ^.jpbi    Choose,  a  job  or 

career  which  you  are  now  iritefested  ih/ and  fill  out  this^planner^JLn^ 
relation  to  that  job* 

My  Name   .          _ .     .   _  ^   _      . ' 

Uy  Grade  in  School         ,     ______   .  . 

This  Career  Study  is  on    . 

Date  ^.   


My_Djjties  on  the  Job; 

In  this  job  my  most  common  duties  would  be  (Use  single  words  or 
short  phraser) : 


I  may  also  need  to  do  (other  rel 

atcd  duties) : 

Working  Conditions; 

Physical  surroundings  (noisy  or  quiet,  indoors  or  outdoors /  hot 
or  cold,  air  conditioned,  etc,): 


Working  conditions  (steady,  loss  of  time  because  of  weather, 
seasonal,  dangerous,  standing  or  sitting  on  job,  odd  hours, 
tiring,  heavy  or  light  lifting,  traveling,  etc.): 


iPersbnal  Qualities  I  Would.  Ne^d  for, this  Job: 

Cental  abilities  and  aptitudes;  needed  (how  much  scholastic 
ability.,  mathematical,  clerical,  verbal,  science  of  mechanical 
aptitude >  etc.). 


PhysicaL  fequifem  {  active  or  sitting  job,  stfehgth, 

height,  weighty  etci) . 


Interest  requirements  needed  {  in  machines,  ideas,  people, 
outdoors,  etc.). 


Education 


 and/or,  Tf a  inih^  Required ;  ' 

Usual  type  of  education  (circle  one) . 

High  School  Senior  College  (4  year) 

Technical  School  Apprenticeship 

Junior  College  (2year)        Special  School  or  Training 

Years  of  education  after  high  school  (circle  one) . 

1  5 

2  6 

3  7 
4 

'  Experience  background  required,  .(examp^le  -  typing  experience 
for  a  clerk  of  secretary;  driving  experience^for  job  as^  - 
delivery  man  or  bus  driver,  etc.)  . 


Other  ways  of  gaining  skills  and/or  knowledge. 


-  .3  - 


Educatibhaior  Training  Opportunities; 


Names  and  Addresses,  of  Schools 

Course  Length 

Yearly  Cost 

Local  employers  having  on-the-job  training  programs  (if  required 
for  this  job) . 


jFuture  Outlook; 

Job  outlook  in  the  next  ten  years. 


Earnings  I  could  expectt 


Average  earnings  expected. 

minimum  ,         .,  .^^^  »to- maximum  _ 

per  hour,  year,  month,   (circle  one). 

Lowest  earnings  reported   

Highest  earnings  reported   

Local  earnings   ^  . 


If  an  apprenticeship    earnings  of  beginners        ,  , 

How  would  I  be  paid  for  overtime  (time  and  a  half,  time  off. 


etc.) 


Fringe  Benefits  (circle) • 

vacation  with  pay 
overtime  pay 
holidays  off  with  pay 
sick  leave 

hospitalization  paid  wholly 
or  in  p?  *:  by  employer 


pension  plan  -  ' 

payroll  savings  plan 
life  insurance 
profit  sharing 
discounts 

l-rce  recreational  facilities 


Hours  j:  xvould  work: 


Usual  hours  per  day 


Niunber  of  days  per  week   , 

Number  of  hours  per  week  ^  , 

lUght  >\ork  (never,  alv:ays,  somctirios)  ;  circle  one. 


M'^^  obouU  ti^  ii  job  ind  wh^^t  I  dislxke;   (Acr^ritages  and 


I  hike 


.  1  L;i  alike 


There  are  (more,  fewer ^  the  same  number  of)  things  I  like  th^n  X 
dislike. 

Promotions  that  would  be  possible' for  me; 

Titles  of  jobs  up  the  promotional  ladder  -  beginning  as  a 

^  /  I  could  possibly  be  promoted  to  a  

-      then  to  ^  ,  then  to  _.  , 

Possibilities  for  the  first  promotion  are  (circle  one) : 
poor,      fair/  good. 
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Wliere  I  v;ould  work: 


Most  workers  in  this  career  are  found  in  (Circle  one  or  more) : 
cities  offices 
rural  areas  factories 
all  areas  other 


Name  some  cities,  states  or  areas  where  most  workers  are  found: 


While  in  school: 

Subjects  I  will  need  in  this  career 


Of  these  courses  I  like 


Summer  or  part-time  jobs  that  would  help  me  decide  if  I 
was  interested  in  this  career 


Hobbies  related  to  this  career  * 


High  School  Subjects  and  activities  that  could  serve  as  a  good 
background: 

High  School  subjects^I  .should  take  to  meet  the  entrance  re* 
quirements  of  the  necessary  school  or  college,  or  to  meet  rhe 
basic  requirements  of  a  job  in  this  area: 


How  I  can  measure- my  interests: 


other  subjects  that  could  prove  helpful: 


High  school  hobbies  and  clubs  that  could  be  of  value: 


Other  Related  ^Careeri^-that  T- should  investigate  before  makingmy 
final  careers decision: 

Careers  having  si»ilar  duties  to  the  one  I  am  studying  -  (working 
with  people f  operating  machines,  etc*}    Name  some: 


Careers  in  the  same  industry  requiring  similar  education  or 
training*    Name  come: 


Careers  with  similar  working  conditions  of  using  the  same  tools # 
etc.    Name  some; 


Where  I  can  get  more  information: 
Material  to  send  fort 


Title 


Source 


Address 


Date 


Price 


Local  places  to  visit: 


Local  workers  to  talk  to: 


VT  017  I5U 

r-  .    Syrac\:ae  Cilqr  School  i 
pistript,  N.Y.  I 


i 

Guided  Occnxpatlonal 
Orientation  Pt*6|jran 

\ 

i       •  '  - 

.        ■   .  1 

! 

 -    ! 

VT  017  I5U 

c.  2 


!Ehe  evaluation  instncaenfc 
to  this  document  ia  located 
in  a  separate  file  unler 
the  same  VT  nuniber* 
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t5hc  Career  Scene 
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Ulvi  >^-iu  know  tliat  there  was  a  special 
nlgiit  school  prof^^ram  for  Senior  High 
Schooi  students?    It  is  called  Che 
OccupauLo^^      Kxtension  Prograia  and  it 
is  located  at  Central  Technical  High? 
Schod  bf  A 

This  program  is  priroafily^^  and? 
of Ee f ed  to  s  tuden  ts^ Am^aJ-^acade^^^  c 
ipr6i>fam,,^or  sometWri^^^^^^^^  where 
t hey  do  ft6%  ihave-j^^^  dur- 
ing ciay:  school:^  of 
su b  j ec  t Si  i n  ^^6^^thei#^  These 
c.6u fses  are  open  Atdi 51$^ 
grade  students,  with^v^^j^re^^ 
Soing  to  seniors  in  the  c4s(|;:6f?:^^^  - 
heavy  en  ro I Imen  t .  "  -  ,    ~ :  > 

The  five  courses  ^being  qfferedUre:  ^'-^ 
Personal  Typing 

auto  Mechanics      -  J     -  ^        v;  „ 
Vooclwo  rk  i  ng- Ca  rpeh  t  ry 
Food  Service  Occupations 
i-ho'tography  I 

rhese  five  courses  provide  h  unit 
of  c red  i  t  toward  graduation  upon 
successful  completion  of  course 
requirements. 

At  though  registration  was  already 
completed  on  October  12,  13,  14  it 

may  be. possible  to  get  into 
Ci  claH  if  it  is  not  yet  filled  up* 
l^sCorncition  on  these  programs  may 
r;'>  o?.^tained  either  through  your 
v.n^Ja»)cc  office  or  by  clling  Mr* 
V.jrn.Mi  j^itmer,  Principal,  at  either 
«4  !'h(»-cc  ntjmboTs: 

476-4271    ext.  301 
476-1068 


Pall  classes  start  the  weeks  of 
October  I8th4)t|f25th  and  continue 
tfiroush  to  Ctfrf stifta^^^  vacation  • 
JThes^^^^;^^  be  offered 

^^^Ff^S;^  Regist- 
3fa|ibnj^t^^  in  January. 

to  find  out 

;{£^i|^^Mat^^^  survey 

■  i^tln|c/th^i  fa  tlV'%)phom6res  and 
;^^^i^rs  v^li  receive  the  results  of 
|R#iti5l^^^^  was  ^iven 

Msti^a^^  this  survey  indicates 
.^Sft^afg^^^       interest  in  general 
JpfW^I^^  You  will  receive 

;  l^^oSk^^^  your  scores  and 

."^l^i'l^^P^^         of  your  results* 

r  ^y^iuidance 
your  scores 

3|p>'^ugfn^^  Your  parents  will 

be  interested  iri^^^'ur  scores*  Take 
you^^llSDbkljt!  home  and  show  it  to  them  I 

--^^  of  you  have  questions 

ft^l?'^^  planning,  particular 

Jol>J5iSt raining  programs,  or  school 
district  programs,  write  these  questions 
dovm  and  submit  them  to  your  guidance 
counselor.    Me  will  try  to  answer  them 
in  our  monthly  newsletter* 


FlAtPY  IlALLOW£l£Nll!I!J!M!!IiiJJIJ 
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VT  017  442 

OCCUPATIONAL 
AND 


LORAIN  COUNTIES 
PLANNING  AREA  12. 


SURVEY  1972-1973.  ERIE, 
COOPERATIVE  AREA 


HURON, 

"manpguer 


OHIO  STATE  BUREAU  OF  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICES, 

COLUMBUS.  ■      — ^  

AVAILABLE 


PUB  CATE  - 


IN  VT-ERIC  SET. 


72  7iP. 


DESCRIPTORS  -  ^OCCUPATIONAL  SURVEYS;-  *LA8GR 
FORCE; -^EMPLOYMENT  trends;  LABOR  ECQNO.'^  i  C  S  ; 

^MANPOviER  WEEDS;  ECONOMIC  FACTORS;  LABOR  

MARKET;   =»iMANPOWER  Ut  i L  I ZATION 
lOtf^Tir-IERS  ^ 


LABOR  FORCE  PARTIG.IPATION;~OhTo" 


ABSTRACT  -  A  RESULT  OF  THE  MANPOWER 
pEVELOPMENT  AND  TRAIN  IiMG  ACT  OF  1962, 


REGIONAL 
COUNT  ItS 


OCCUPATIONAL 
IN  OHIO,  WAS 


THIS 


SURVEY,  COVERING  THREE 
CQNOUCTHO  TO  COLLECT 


DATA   TO  BE  USED  AS  A  SERVICE  TO  EMPLOYERST 
TRAINI.\'G   INSTITUTIONS,  VOCATIONAL  COUNSELORS 

AND  OTHERS  WHO  MUST  PLAN  FOR  WISE  USE  OF  

MANPOWER.  THE  SAMPLE  WAS  DRAWN  FROM  A  I  1ST  OF 
FIRMS  COVERED  BY  OHIO  UNEMPLOYMENT  ~ 
COMPENSATION  LAW,   PLUS  MAJOR  NaNCQVEREO 
EMPLOYERS.  FIRMS  WERE  GROUPED  INTO  THRET 
MAJOR  SIZE  CATEGORIES:   U)  THOSE  HAVING  165 


OR  HGRE  EMPLOYEES, 
■  AND  (3)'  THOSE  KITH 


WERE  ANALYZED  IN 
CHARACTERISTICS , 


(2)  THOSE  WITH  20 
4  TO  9  EMPLOYEES. 


TO  164, 

DATA 


TERMS  OF  WORK  FORCE 
AND  MANPOWER  DEMANDS  6V 


INDUSTRY.  TABLES  EXPLAINING  FINDINGS  ARE 
INCLUDED  AS  WELL  AS  DEFINITir;«S  OF  THE 
OCCUPATIONAL  GROUPS  DISCUSSED.  (AUfHOR/SN) 


■4 


mm. 
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The  Ohio  Bureau  of  Eihployment  Services 
began  collecting  occupational  iirforinatioh-  and 
employment  projections  because  of  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962  . 
Subsequent  legislation  focused  additional  atten- 
tion on  the  need  to  correlate  human  development 
with  economic  growth  through  careful  analysis 
of  employment  potential  in  every  community. 
The  bureau  now  conducts  regional  occupational 
surveys  and  publishes  the  results  as  a  service 
to  employers,  training  institutions,  vocational 
counselors,  and  others  who  must  plan  for 
wise  use  of  manpower.  This  report  covers 
Cooperative  Area  Manpower  Planning  Area 
12,  which  includes  Lorain,  Erie,  and  Huron 
Counties  • 


ERIC 
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Methodology 


This  study  was  conducted  by  the  method  outlined  by  the 
federal  Bureau  of  Employment  Security  (now  Manpower 
Administration)  in  its  Handbook,  on  Job  Market  Research 
Methods  >  The  sample  was  drawn  from  the  list  of  firms 
covered  by  the  Ohio  Unemployment  Compensation  Law, 
plus  major  noncovered-  employers .  The  firms  were 
grouped  for  survey  purposes  into  three  size  categories-- 
A  ,  firms  having  165  or  iriore  employees  ;  •  B  ,  those  with 
20- 164  employees?;:  and         those  with  4- 19  employees . 

During  -  the  first  quarterr  of  1972 ,  there  were  apprpxi- 
mateiy  3 >.520  employers  w  Erie^   Huron,   and  Lorain 

Counties ;  of  these ^  536  employers  comprise  our  sample  . 
The  sample  represents  66%  of  the  total  estimated  non- 
agricultural  labor  force  in  the  three-county  area  .  Eighty- 
two  per  cent  of  the  selected  employers  returned  the 
questionnaires,  and  reported  78%  of  their  total  employ- 
merit.  The  sample  consisted  of  all  the  A  firms  in  the 
area,  20%  of  the  B  firms  (random  selection  of  every 
fifth  firm),  and  4%  of  the  G  firms  (random  selection  of 
every  twenty-fifth  firm). 


After  the  reports  were  edited  and  checked  for  accuracy, 
we  adjusted  by  industry  the  total  employment  figure  re- 
jported  by  the  surveyed  firms,  so  that  the  total  for  each 
industry  equalled  the  January^  1972  employment.  To 
arrive  at  industry  totals,  we  then  applied  the  adjustment 
factors  by  industry  to  the  specific  occupational  categories, 
the  replacement  data,  and  the  projected  employment  total 
for  one  and  two  years  ♦  After  final  adjustment,  the  total 
employment  in  the  surveyed  occupations  represented  92% 
of  the  total  estimated  employment  for  January,  1972  in 
the  three-county  area. 
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Data  are  limited  to  reports  on  occupations  paying  wages 
and  salaries .  They  exclude  self-employed,  military, 
and  domestic  workers'.  The  adjusted  estimates  do  not 
represent  all  reporting  firms  because  many  small  em- 
ployers do  not  forecast  personnel  replacement  needs. 
Estimates  are  based  on  established  employers  and  do 
not  reflect  new  businesses  entering  the  area  •  The 
forecast  figures  are  presented  in  actual  numbers  iii  order 
to  define  the  size  of  training  needs.  They  are  employers' 
estimates  rather  than  exact  numbers  of  job  openings. 
Projections  are  on  a  one-  and  two-year  basis  and  do 
hot  necessarily  show  the  number  of  openings  in  any 
specific  month.  For  the  purpose  of  this  survey  the 
following  assumptions  were  made  as  a  guide  to  respond- 
ing firms  :  (  l  )  the  present  long-term  tren  economic 
growth  of  the  United  States  will  continue  with  no  major 
setback  for  the  next  few  years  and  (2)  scientific  and 
techhologicar  advanced  will  continue ,  affecting  our  indus- 
trial production  methods,  manpower  requirements,  and 
consumption  pattern . 
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Work  Force  Characteristics 


The  population  of  Lorain  County  has  increased  by  18.1% 
in  the  last  decade,  Erie  by  11.6%,  and  Huron  by  4.8%. 
The  median  age  of  the  population  is  25  .  1  years  in  Lorain 
County,  27.4  in  Erie ,  and  26.5  in  Huron ,  compared 
with  27.7  years  for.  the  state. 

In  1960,  the  date  of  the  latest  available  data,  14.1%  of 
the  people  living  in  Lorain  County,  11. 3%  , living  in  Erie, 
and  18 . 1%  living  in  ^  Huron  worked  in  other  counties . 
Some  commuted  to  ohe-of  the  other  coiihties  in  the  area. 
About  9  ,  000  worked  in  Cuyahoga  County.  About  1,300 
persons  living  in  Cuyahoga  County  worked  in  Lorain. 

Prom  1950  to  1960 ,  immigration  added  18  . 8%  to  the  pop- 
ulation of  Lorain  County,  11.1%  to  Erie,  and  2.3%  to 
Huron.  Census  figures  Just  released  on  immigration 
for  1960-70  reveal  that  Lorain  County  immigration  had 
slowed  to  a  3%  gain,  and  Erie  to  .7%.  Huron  County 
lost  6.6%. 

National  manufacturing  employm9nt  declines  caused  by 
technological  improvements  have  not  affected  Area  12. 
During  January,  1972  riaore  than  45%  (55,100)  of  the 
122 -  000  estimated  nonagricultural  employees  were  em- 
ployed by  manufacturing  firms.  (The  term  ••nonagricul- 
tural employment'*  as  used  here  includes  all  employed 
persons  reported  by  individual  firms ,  and  excludes  un- 
employed, unpaid  family  workers,  persons  employed  in 
agriculture ,  forestry,  and  fishing,  and  self-employed 
domestics.  Civilian  labor  force  estimates  quoted  in  this 
report  include  these  workers.) 

Wholesale  and  retail  trades  employed  more  than  15% 
(19,000).,  the  searvices  industry  employed  14%  (17,000), 
and  government  agencies  employed  13%  (16,000) .  These 
four  industrial  divisions  accounted  for  88%  (approximately 
107,360  persons)  of  the  total  estimated  .employment. 


The  largest  occupational  groups,  by  employment,  are 
professional,  technical,  and  managerial — 18.6%;  clerical — 
16.3%;  structural  work — 13.8%;  machine  trades — 12.9%; 
and  service  occupations-- 12 .5%.  These  five  groups 
accounted  for  74%  (82,852  persons)  of  the  total  111,848 
workers  reported  by  surveyed  employers. 

Of  the  estimated  146,475  persons  working  in  Area  12, 
95,772  were  employed  in  1970"by  firms  paying  unem- 
ployment insurance .  The .  unemployment  rate  for  all 
persons  in  Ohio  was  4.0%;  in  the  three-county  area, 
it  was  3.8%.  Male  unemployment  statewide- was  3.5%, 
in  the  area,  3.1%.  In  the  three- county  area,  unemployed 
women  exceeded  the  4  .9%  state  average,  with  an  overall 
rate  of  5  . 1% . 

The  April,  1970  Census  indicates  that  the  proportion  of 
women  employed  in  the  Ohio  civilian  labor  force  was 
36.5%;  Erie,  Huron,  and  Lorain  Counties  averaged 
34.3%,  Employers  reported  that  women  were  employed 
in  72  of  the  217  occupations  detailed  in  this  nonagricul- 
tural  survey.  Of  the  39,348  working  women,  90.6% 
were  employed  in  services,  wholesale  and  retail  trades, 
manxifacturing,  and  government.  Seventy-six  per  cent 
of  all  clerical  workers j  and  62%  of  all  people  working 
in  ser'vices  are  women . 
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POPULATION  BY  AGE  GROUP -WOMEN  TO  TOTAL 

Erie,  Huron,  and  Lorain  Counties 
1970 

THOUSANDS 

5(1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  


Definitions  of  Occupational  Groups 


Professionalt  Technical  and  Managerial  -  This  category 
includes  occupations  concerned  with  the  theoretical  or  prac- 
tical aspects  of  such  fields  of  human  endeavor  as  art,  science  f 
engineering ,  education i  medicine ,  law ,  business  relations , 
and  administrative y  managerial,  and  technical  work.  Most 
of  these  occupations  require  substantial  educational  prepara** 
tion  (usually  at  the  university,  junior  college,  or  technical 
institute  level )  • 

Clerical  and  Sales  ^  This  category  includes  occupations  con- 
cerned with  preparing,  transcribing,  transferring,  system- 
atizing, and  preserving  written  communications  and  records; 
collecting  accounts  and  influencing  customers  in  favor  of  a 
commodity  or  service.  Includes  occupations  closely  identi- 
fied with  sales  transactions  even  though  they  do  not  involve 
actual  participation. 

Services  -  This  cate  go  ry  includes  o  ccupatio  ns  co  nee  me  d 
with  performing  tasks  in  and  around  private  households;  serv- 
ing individuals  in  institutions  and  in  commercial  and  other  es- 
tablishments;  and  protecting  the  public  against  crime,  fire, 
accidents,  and  acts  of  war. 

Processing  -  This  category  includes  occupations  concerned 
with  refining,  mixing,  compounding,  chemically  treating,  heat 
treating  or  similarly  working  materials  and  products.  Knowl- 
edge of  a  process  and  adherence  to  fbrmnlas  or  other  spec- 
ifications is  required  in  some  degree.  Vats,  stills,  ovens, 
furnaces,  mixing  machines,  crushers,  grinders,  and  related 
equipment  or  machines  are  usually  involved. 

Machine  Trades  This  category  includes  occupations  con- 
cerned with  feeding,  tending,  operating,  controlling,  and  set- 
ting up  machines  to  cut,  bore,  mill,  abrade,  print,  and  sim- 
ilarly work  such  materials  as  metal,  paper,  wood,  and  stone. 
Throughout  this  category,  the  overall  relationship  of  the  work- 
er to  the  machine  is  of  prime  importance.  At  the  more  com- 
plex levels,  the  important  aspects  of  the  work  include  under- 
standing'machine  functions,   reading  blueprints,  making  xnath-^ 


emalical  computations  and  exercising  judgment  to  attain  confor- 
mance to  speclCicatious  •  Coordination  of  the  eyes  and  hands 
is  the  most  significant  factor  at  the  lower  levels.  Disassem- 
bly, repair,  reassembly,  installation,  and  maintenance  of 
machines  and  mechanical  equipment,  and  weaving,  knitting, 
spinning,  and  similarly  working  textiles  are  included  in  this 
category. 

Bench  Work  -  This  category  includes  occupations  concerned 
with  the  use  of  body  members,  handtoola,  and  bench  machines 
to  fit,  grind,  carve,  mold,  painty  sew,  assemble^  inspect, 
repair,  and  similarly  work  relatively  small  objects  and  ma- 
terials sach  as  jewelry,  phonographs,  light  bulbs,  musical 
instruments,  tires,  footwear,  pottery,  and  garments.  The 
work  is  usually  performed  at  a  set  position  in  a  mill,  plant, 
or  shop,  at  a  bench,  work  table,  or  conveyor.  Al  lhe 
more  complex  levels ^  workers  frequently  read  blueprints, 
follow  patterns,  use  a  variety  of  hand  tools,  and  assume 
responsibility  for  meeting  standards.  Workers  at  the  less 
complex  levels  are  required  to  follow  standardized  procedures. 

Structural  Work  ^  This  cjategory  includes  occupations  con- 
cerned with  fabricating,  erecting,  installing,  paving,  paints 
ing,  repairing,  i\nd  similarly  working  structures  or  struc- 
tured parts,  such  as  bridges,  buildings,  roads,  motor  vehicles 
cables,  airplane  engines,  girders,  plates  and  frames.  The 
work  generally  occurs  outside  a  factory  or  shop  environ- 
ment, except  for  factory  production  line  occupations.  Tools 
used  are  hano'  or  portable  power  tools,  and  such  materials 
as  wood,  metal,  concrete,  glass,  and  clay  are  involved. 
Workers  are  frequently  required  to  have  a  knowledge  of  '.he 
materials  with  which  they  work,  e.g,,  stresses,  strains, 
durability,  and  resistance  to  weather. 

Miscellaneous  -  This  category  includes  occupations  concerned 
with  transportation  services;  packaging  and  warehousing; 
utilities,  amusement,  recreation  and  motion  picture  services; 
mining  and  logging;  graphic  arts;  and  various  miscellaneous 
activities . 
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Definitions  of  Industrial  Divisions 


A  brief  description  of  each  industrial  division  follows  with 
example?;  in  each  to  provide  for  a  better  understanding  of 
the  data  published  in  this  report. 

Mining  ^  This  division  includes  all  establishments  primarily 
engaged  in  mining.  Mir;ing  is  here  used  in  the  broad  sense 
to  include  the  extx^action  of  minerals  occurring  naturally: 
solids 9  such  as  coal  and  orea;  liquids,  such  as  crude  pe-> 
troleum;  and  gases ,  such  as  natural  gas  .  The  term  **mining** 
is  also  used  in  the  broad  sense  to  include  quarrying,  well 
operation,  milling  ^crushing,  screening,  washing,  floatation, 
etc.),  and  other  preparation  needed  to  render  the  material 
marketable.  Exploration  and  development  of  mineral  pro- 
perties are  included. 

Contract  Construction  ^  Tnis  division  includes  establishments 
primarily  engaged  in  contract  construction.  The  term  ^^con- 
struction ^*  includes  new  work,  additions,  alterations,  and  re- 
pairs. Three  broad  types  of  contract  construction  activity 
are  covered:  namely,  (l)  building  construction  by  general 
contractors,  (2)  other  construction  by  general  contractors, 
and  (3)  construction  by  special  trade  contractors.  Opera- 
tive builders  who  build  on  their  own  account  for  resale  or 
lease,  and  investxhent  builders  who  build  structures  on  their 
own  account  for  rental,  are  classified  in  Real  Estate. 

Manufacturing  -  The  manufacturing    division   includes  those 
establishments  engaged  in  the  mechanical  or  chemical  trans- 
formation of  inorganic  or  organic  substances  into  new  prod- 
ucts,   and   usually  described  as  plants,  factories,  or  mills, 
which  characteristically  use  power  driven  machines  and  ma- 
terials handling  equipment.     The  final  product  of  a  manxifac- 
turing  establishment  may  be  ^^nished^'  in  the  sense  that  it  is 
ready  for  utilization  or  consumption,  or  it  may  be  ^'semifin- 
ished^' to  become  a  raw  material  for  an  establishment  enga- 
ged in  further  manufacturing. 
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Transportation  -  (Also  communication,  electric,  gas  and 
sanitary  serAnces).  This  division  includes  enterprises  en- 
gaged in  passenger  and  freight  transportation  by  railway, 
highway,  water,  or  air,  or  furnishing  services  related  to 
transportation;  petroleum  pipe  lire  transportation;  warehous- 
ing; telephone  and  telegraph  communication  services;  radio 
and  television  broadcasting;  and  the  supplying  of  electricity, 
gas,  steam,  water,  or  sanitary  services.  Industries  as- 
signed to  this  division  are  to  a  large  extent"  regarded  legal- 
ly as  having  a  semi-public  character  and  are  regulated  by 
commissions  or  other  public  authorities  as  to  the  rates  or 
prices  thoy  may  charge  and  the  services  they  may  render. 

Trade.  Wholesale  and  Retail  -  The  chief  funcUons  of  estab- 
lishments included  in  wholesale  trade  are  selling  goods  to 
retail  trading  establishments  or  to  industrial,  commercial, 
instituUonal  and  professional  users;  and  bringing  buyer  and 
seller  together. 

Retail  trade  establishments  engage  in  selling  merchandise  for 
personal,  household,  or  farm  consumption,  and  rendering 
services  incidental  to  the  sale  of  goods.  In  general,  thesJ 
establishments  are  classified  by  kind  of  business  according 
to  the  principal  lines  of  commodities  sold. 

Finance.  Insurance  and  Real  Estate  -  Finance  includes 
banks  and  trust  companies,  credit  agencies  other  th/*n  banks, 
holding  companies,  other  investment  companies,  brokers  and 
dealers  in  securlttes  and  commodity  contracts",  and  security 
and  commodity  exchanges.  Insurance  covers  carrier*:  nf 
insurance,  and  insurance  agents  and  brokers.  Real  Estate 
includes  owners,  lessors,  lessees,  buyers,  sellers,  agents, 
and  developers  of  real  estate. 

Services  -  This  division  includes  establishments  primarily 
engaged  in  rendering  a  wide  variety  of  services  to  individ- 
uals and  business  establishments.  Hotels  and  other  lodging 
places ;  establishments  providing  personal,  business,  repair, 
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and  amusement  services;  medical,  legal,  engineering  and 
other  professional  services ;  educational  institutions ;  non- 
profit membership  organizations;  and  other  miscellaneous 
services  are  included* 

Government  -  This  division  includes  all  federal,  state,  local, 
and  international  government  activities,  such  as  the  legisla- 
tive, judicial,  and  administrative  functions,  as  well  as  gov- 
ernment owned  and  operated  business  enterprises. 
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Demand  Occupations  by  Industry 


Manufacturing : 

bookkeeper ;  carpenter ;  chemical  operator ;  clerk ,  general 
office?  commercial  designer ;  cutter,  machine;  cutting  machine 
operator;  dretftsman;  drill  press  operator;  electrician;  elec- 
tronics mechanic ;  engineering  technician ;  fitter ;  heat  treater; 
instrument  maker ;  job  setter ;  machinist;  metal  finisher ;  molder; 
painter;  patternmaker ;  photographer ;  plumber,  pipefitter ; 
power  press  operator;  pressman,  brick;  salesman;  sand- 
blaster;  sheetmetal  worker;  shippings  .and  receiving  clerk ; 
stock  clerk;  structural  steel  worker;  tool  machine  set-up 
operator. 

Construction ; 

bricklayer;  carpenter;  clerk,  general  office ;  foreman;  plumber, 
pipefitter;  laborer;  truck  driver. 

Transportation  and  Utilities  : 

assembler ;  central  office  repairman ;  lineman,  serviceman ; 
material  handler;  power  plant  operator;  telephone  operator; 
truck  driver. 


Wholesale  and  Retail  Trades  : 

auto  mechanic;  auto  service  attendant;  cashier;  floral  designer; 
material  handler;  m«^at  cutter;  plumber,  pipefitter;  routeman ; 
salesman;  shipping  and  receiving  clerk;  stock  clerk. 
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Finance ,  Insurance  and  Real  Estate : 


accounting  clerk;  manager;  salesman,  insurance ;  secretary; 
telephone  operator;  teller* 

Services  : 

accountant;  appliance  repairman;  auto  service  attendant;  bar- 
tender-barm^-iJ ;  caseworker ;  child  care  attendant ;  computer 
oper^ator;  dietitian;  jariitor-maid ;  key  punch  operator;  nurse, 
licensed  practical;  nurse,  registered;  occupational  therapist; 
orderly;  presser ,  garment;  programer ;  recreation  leader ; 
secretary;,  systems  analyst. 

Governmsnt: 

accountant ; bookkeepe r ;  clerk- typist ;  cook ;  dispatche r ;  grounds- 
keeper ;  highway  maintenance  man; janitor-maid;  kitchen  helper; 
librarian;  library  page;  meter  reader;  patrolman- guard ;  sta- 
tionary engineer ;  teacher  aide;  water  treatment  plant  operator* 

Although  growth  is  a  key  indicator  of  the  future  job  out- 
look, even  iriore  jobs  will  be  created  by  deaths,  retirements, 
and  other  job  separations  •  Employers  expect  continued  growth 
to  provide  3,696  new  jobs  in  the  next  12  months,  and  7,651 
in  24  months  in  all  217  occupations  surveyed.  Estimated 
personnel  replacement  needs  are  4 , 848  in  12  months  and 
9,923  in  24.  The  total  number  of  estimated  staff  openings 
is  8,544  the  first  year  and  17,574  the  second* 
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INTRODUCTION" 

Changes  in  population  characteristics,  in  income  levels,  and  in  the  economic 
structure  of  any  state  are  bot'   the  cause  and  effect  of  changes  in  the  state's 
labor  force.     In  the  decade  fron:  I960  to  1970  many  significant  changes  occurred 
in  the  characteristics  and  compcition  of  Mississippi's  labor  force.    Some  of  thes- 
changes  are  merely  the  continuation  of  trends  that  have  been  in  progress  for  several 
decades.    Others  were  unique  to  Khe  1960's  and  may  represent  the  beginning  of  new 
trends. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  present  a  broad  picture  of  Mississippi's  la- 
bor force  as  it  existed  in  1970  and  to  discuss  and  analyze  the  major  changes  which 
occurred  in  that  labor  force  in  the  decade  of  the  1960's.    Emphasis  is  placed  on 
its  composition,  characteristics,  and  occupational  structure.    The  purpose  of  such 
a  profile  is  two-fold.    First,  it  is  important  to  know  the  current  s.atus  of  Mis- 
sissippi's labor  force  in  order  to  analyze  the  situation  which  now  exists  wi.th 
regard  to  the  State's  economy.    Problems  exist,  many  of  which,  if  pinpointed,  can 
be  solved  in  a  relatively  short  time.    Also,  the  type  and  volume  of  State  services 
required,  such  as  welfare,  child  care  services,  vocational  training,  and  many 
others,  are  influenced  by  the  characteristics  of  the  existing  labor  force.  Sec- 
ondly, knowledge  of  the  composition  and  characteristics  of  the  iabor  force  helps 
to  reveal  the  most  likely  possiblities  f.r  future  industrial  growth  in  terms  of 
the  type  and  number  of  jobs  as  well  as  aspects  of  the  labor  force  which  will 
require  significant  attention  by  State  and  local  governments.    That  is  to  say. 


The  authors  wish  to  thank  the  Bureau  or  Business  and  Economic  Research  and 
the  Center  for  Manpower  Studies  (U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  Grant  31-^5-70-03) 
for  their  support.    We  also  wish  to  thank  Mr.  Ernest  N.  Waller  for  editorial 
assistance,  and  Dr.  Brian  S.  Rungeling  fvor  constructive  criticism. 
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the  study  is  undertaken  because  of  a  concern  for  present  and  future  growth  po- 
tential  in  the  State.    Mississippi   is  one  of  the  poorest  states  in  the  country, 
and  it  is  important  that  human  capital   in  the  State  be  developed  and  utilized  to 
the  maximum  extent  possible.    Optimum  utilization  of  the  State's  labor  resources 
requires  a  knowledge  of  where  unused  potential  lies,  and  how  it  can  be  brought 
into  the  productive  sector  of  the  State's  economy. 

The  analysis  such  as  that  developed  in  this  paper  is  a  prerequisite  to  polcy 
formulation  and  implementation  by  state  and  local  governments.    Those  involved 
in  the  development  and  planning  of  Mississippi'^  .uture  as  well  as  interested 
citizens  should  find  the  report  both  informative  and  useful."" 

LABOR  FORCE  COMPOSITION  AND  CHARACTERISTICS 

Many  of  the  significant  changes  in  the  composition  and  characteristics  of 
Mississippi's  labor  force  are  in  general  similar  to  changes  occurring  throughout 
the  United  States.    There  are,  however,  some  notable  exceptions,  particularly 
with  respect  to  the  labor  force  participation  of  various  groups.    This  section 
outlines  the  composition  and  characteristics  of  Mississippi's  labor  force  and 
discusses  some  of  the  more  important  changes  which  occurred  over  the  last  decade. 

Labor  force  is  defined  here  as  including  all  members  of  the  State's  popu- 
lation 16  years  of  age  or  older  who  are  not  institutionalized,  who  are  currently 
employed  or  are  currently  unemployed.    To  be  classified  as  unemployed,  an  indi- 


Figures  ,n  this  study  not  specifically  footnoted  have  been  derived  from 
U.  b.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1970  Census  of  Population. 
General  Social  and  Economic  Characteristics.  Mississippi.  PC(1)-C26  (Washington: 
U.  S    Government  Printing  Office,  1972),  and  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau 
of  the  Census,  U.  S.   Census  of  Population.  I960  General  <;ncial  and  Economic  Char- 
t^bl)'  ^'ss'ssippi,  PC(1)-26C  (Washington:    U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
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vidua!  must  be  currently  available  for  work  and  have  been  actively  seeking  emoloy- 
ment  within  the  last  four  weeks.'    When  military  personnel  are  removed  from  the 
above  defined  group,  the  remainder  are  classified  as  the  civilian  labor  force. 

in  1970,  there  were  779,^95  people  in  Mississippi's  labor  force,  an  increase 
of  6. it  percent  over  I960.    During  the  same  period  the  State's  population  increased 
by  38,771,  or  1.8  percent. ^    Not  only  were  more  people  in  the  labor  force  in  1970 
but,  as  the  figures  indicate,  the  percentage  of  the  total  population  in  the  labor 
force  had  increased.    As  can  be  seen  from  the  figures  in  Table  1,  this  increase 
was  not  evenly  distributed  among  the  male  and  female  members  of  the  population. 
The  male  labor  force  actually  declined  by  slightly  over  2  percent  while  the  female 
labor  force  increased  by  over  23  percent.    Mississippi,  like  the  United  States 
as  a  whole,   is  experiencing  both  a  relatively  large  increase  in  its  female  labor 
force  and  an  increase  in  the  portion  of  the  total  labor  force  that  is  female. 
In  terms  of  percentage  increase,  this  growth  in  the  female  labor  force  was  approx- 
imately evenly  distributed  among  the  urban,  rural  nonfarm,  and  rural  farm  labor 
forces . 

Another  characteristic  of  the  labor  force  which  is  extremely  important  is 
age  distribution.    Two  important  changes  have  occurred  in  the  overall  age  distri- 
bution of  Mississippi's  labor  force  since  I96O.    First,  there  has  been  a  lowering 


This  definition  is  used  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census.     It  became  the  official  definition  in  I967.    Prior  to 
that  time  the  labor  force  had  included  all  those  l^t  and  15  year  olds  who  were  em- 
ployed or  unemployed.    Whenever  possible,  adjustments  have  been  made  to  reunite 
the  I960  figures  with  the  1970  definition.     In  some  cases  data  limitations  made 
this  impossible.    However,  comparisons  are  still  significant  since  1  it  and  15  year 
olds  accounted  for  less  than  one  percent  of  Mississippi's  labor  force  in  1970, 
2 

U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1970  Census  of  Population. 
Number  of  Inhabitants.  Mississippi.  PC(1)-A26  (Washington:    U.  S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  1971) ,  p.  7. 
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of  the  average  age  of  labor  force  members,  caused  primarily  by  large  increases 
in  the  20-2it  and  25-3^  year  old  age  groups  and  a  decrease  in  the  year  old 

age  group.  Secondly,  there  has  been  some  compression  of  the  labor  force  caused 
by  declines  in  the  number  of  workers  under  20  and  over  6^^,  Changes  for  various 
age  groups,  absolute  and  percentage,  are  shown  in  Table  II. 

Table  I 

CHANGE  IN  MISSISSIPPI'S  TOTAL  LABOR  FORCE 
BY  SEX,  I960  TO  1970 


Sex 

Year 

Change  in  Tota 1  , 

1960-1970 

I960 

1970 

Absolute 

Percentage 

Male 
Fema 1 e 
Total 


^90,655 
2it2,212 

732,867 


it80,it98 
298,997 
779,^95 


-10,157 
+56,785 
+it6,628 


-  2.07 
+23.^^ 
+  6.36 


Source:    U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1970  Census  of 
Population.  General  Social  and  Economic  Characteristics.  Mississippi.  PCn)-C26 
(Washington:    U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1972),  p.  Iit6. 

The  most  significant  increase  in  the  labor  force  occurred  in  the  20-Zk  year 
old  age  category.    A  probable  causal  factor  was  the  post  World  War  II  baby  boom. 
Substantial   increase  is  also  found  in  the  25-3^  year  old  group.    Although  a  more 
detailed  age  breakdown  of  the  labor  force  is  not  currently  available,  it  is  prob- 
able that  most  of  the  increase  in  the  25-3^  age  bracket  was  concentrated  in  the 
lower  portion  of  this  category  and  was  also  the  result  of  the  upturn  in  the  birth 
rate  during  the  mid  19itO's. 

As  Table  II   indicates  the  most  significant  decline  in  the  total   labor  force 
occurred  in  the  16-17  year  old  age  category.    There  was  an  increase  in  the  18-19 
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year  old  group,  with  most  of  the  increase  being  accounted  for  by  females.  The 
result  of  these  two  changes  v  as  a  net  decrease  in  the  total  labor  force  under 
20  years  of  age*    The  decline  in  the  number  of  younger  labor  force  members  in  part 
reflects  the  trend  toward  more  education,  which  usually  means  later  entry  into  the 
labor  force.     It  may  also  result  in  part  from  the  increased  difficulty  which  young 
workers  with  little  education  and  little  or  no  job  skills  are  having  in  securing 
employment.     In  addition,  this  may  reflect  a  normalization  of  birth  rates  as  well 
as  increased  knowledge  and  use  of  birth  control  techniques. 

There  was  a  decrease  of  6.6  percent  in  the  labor  force  over  65  years  of  age. 
The  continuing  pressure  for  earlier  retirement  is  without  doubt  a  factor  here. 
The  increase  in  the  number  of  females  in  the  labor  force  who  were  over  65  was  not 
expected  and  from  data  available  at  the  present  time  cannot  be  adequately  explained. 
It  is  hoped  that  data  will  become  available  in  the  future  which  will  give  some 
Insight  into  this  change  in  the  labor  force. 

In' 1970  there  were  226,9^5  nonwhite  members  of  the  State's  labor  force  and 
552,550  white  member:).     (See  Table  III.)    This  is  a  substantial  change  in  the 
racial  composition  of  Mississippi's  labor  force.  In  I96O  nonwhites  accounted  for 
36.4  percent  of  the  labor  force  but  by  1970  this  had  fallen  to  29. 1  percent. 
This  change  consists  of  a  decline  of  39,528  (1^.8  percent)  in  the  nonwhite  labor 
force,  and  an  increase  of  86,156  (18.5  percent)  in  the  white  labor  force.  Part 
of  this  change  is  the  result  of  a  10.8  percent  increase  in  the  white  population 
between  I96O  and  1970,  together  with  a  10,5  percent  decline  in  the  nonwhite  popu- 
lation  during  the  same  period.-'    It  also  reflects  substantial  changes  in  labor 


Kenneth  W,  Hoi  Iman  and  Brian  S.  Rungeling,  Mississippi 's  Population  (1960-- 
1970);    General  Character i.  t i cs  (University  of  Mississippi:     Center  for  Manpower 
Studies  and  Bureau  of  Business  and  Economic  Research,  1971),  p,  36. 
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Tablt  k  (continued)    *  "  ^ 


Responder  No.  Estiiaated  No.'Eiiqployees 


ok 

Of 

DO 

7^ 
f  V 

67 

DO 

f  P 

69 

f5 

70 

75 

'71 

750 

72 

If  5 

73 

750 

175 

75 

7o 

750 

77 

175 

rrO 

78 

^  Ten 
750 

79 

750 

80 

375 

81 

75 

82 

375 

83 

75 

8lf 

75 

85 

375 

86 

75 

87 

375 
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Responder  No.  Estimated  No.  Employees 


88 

2000 

89 

75 

90 

75 

91 

y^ 

•  175 

92 

T5 

93 

^ 

175 

95 

75 

96 

375 

97 

75 

98 

375 

99 

175 

100 

375 

Total  13,25if 

Tables  1,  2,  3,  and  h  are  svnnmarized  in  Table  5  T»hich  reports 
that  the  industries  polled  had  an  estimated  37,737  enqployees .  The  res- 
ponding industries  had  an  estimated  23,896  employees,  non-re^nding 
industries  had  an  estmated  13,25^^  employees,  and  industries  polled 
"but  reported  ho  longer  in  business  had  an  estimted  587  employees. 

it  should  be  noted  that  the  responding-  industries  represented 
63. of  the  total  estimated  number  of  employees  of  the  polled  ihdus- 

* 

tries. 


Table  5 
SUMM/VRY  OF  POLLED  INDUSTRIES 


Questionnaire   Number   Reported  Kb.    Estimated  No.    ^  of  Estimated 


Status  Employees  Etaployees.  Total' 

Returned              58  26,522  23,896  63.1*^ 

Returned  by  P.O.     3  587 

No  Response          39  13,25!^  35.1^ 

Totals          100  26,522  37,B7  IO6.05& 


Table  6  indica.tes  the  ibcations  of  the  industries  polled  and 
the  percentage  return  obtaijded  ftaii  the:  different  locations. 

Study  of  Table  6  does  not  give  information  ufbh  iAiich  a  conclu- 
sion can  be  made;  however,  a  review  of  responding  and  non-responding 
industries  (Appendix  A)  reveals  that  only  one  industry  out  of  seven 
polled  located  outside  Shelby  County,  Tennessee;  Crittenden  County, 
Arkansas;  axid  DeSoto  County,  IG.ssissippi,  responded  to  the  po3i.  This 
1*^.3^  response  from  industries  outside  Shelby  (county  in  which  Memphis 
is  located)  and  adjacent  counties  indicates  a  possible  lack  of  interest 
by  them  in  the  Memphis  labor  force.    This  indication  of  a  lack  of 
interest  in  the-  Memphis  labor  force  by  industries  located  within  an 
eighty  mile  radius  of  Memphis  sho\iid  be  investigated  using  a  larger 
sample  size.  Further  study  of  Appendix  A  revealed  an  indicated  high 
interest  in  the  Memphis  labor  force  by  West  Memphis,  Arkansas,  indus- 
tries as  all  five  industries  polled  responded. 
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Table  6 

LOCATIONS  OF  INDUSTRIES  POLLED 


Location 

No/  Polled 

Mi 

Noi  Responses 

^  Response 

Memphis,  Tenn.'^ 

78 

k6 

59.0?& 

Tennessee 

10 

3 

30.0^& 

Arkansas 

6 

5 

83.5?& 

'Mississippi 

6  ■ 

3 

50.0^" 

Totals 

100 

57  ' 

*  3  industries  no  longer  in  business 

Classification  of  Technical  Employees 

Table  7  reflects  the  responses  to  Question  5  ^*dch  requested 
the  responding  industries  to  indicate  the  classification  of  their  tedi- 
nicai  employees*    In  order  to  reduce  the  problem  caused  by  the^-vuriance 
in  definition  of  the  teim  "technician",  a  widely  accepted  definition  of 
the  term  "technician"  was  giyeh. 

From  Table  7  it  can  be  seen  that  the  reporting  ind\:^tries  have 
a  ratio  of  1*5  technicians  to  each  engineer.    This  ratio  is  higher  than 
the  national  average  of  two  technicians  for  every  five  engineers,  but 
lower  than  the  national  need,  according  to  the  American  Society  for 
Engineering  Education,  of  two  or  three  technicians  for  eada  engineer* 

Comments  made  by  the  respondents  are  listed  in  the  following 
tables.    The  responses  to  the  particular  questions  have  been  added  in 
parenthesis  to  clarify  the  comment. 


Ik 

Table  J 

CLASSIFICATION  OP  TECHNICAL- EMPLOYEES 


-Number  of  responses  5^ 

Engineers  Technicians 

Total 

Ratio  -  Technician 

to  Engineer 

M5  •        "  660 

1105 

1.5 

CpiplnuS  By  Respondents  Witli 

d  to  Question'  ki 

Draftsmen  ^Engdiieers,  ^  f eclmicians.  2) 
;2i    (If)  praftsiaeh  (2)  inspedtbrs  (Engineers  ^  fedinicians  A) 

Of^the  above  engineers  seven  ajre  sales  aigin         (Engineers  11 
Technicians  ^) 

All  engineering  projects  sent  to -home  office.  (Engineers  _0  Tech- 
nicians 0) 

^.    Does  not  apply.  (Engineers  ^  Technicians  ^) 

6i   As  one  small  plant  ^withdji  the  corp  we  get  bur  technical  manpower  for 
the  corp  on  a  temporary  Ibaii  basis .  (Engineers  ^  Technicians  ^) 

f  .   Most  of  these  are  ins^ctbrs,  production  equipment  maihtainers  and 
mechanical  supos^  (Engineers  ^  Technicians  ^) 

;8*  <e  have  degrees  in  math  and  are  considered  engineers  bn  basis  of 
experience.  (Engineers    0  Technicians  .8) 

9»    Technicians  are  in  Laboratory  or  Qaali"ty  Assurance  Field. 
(Engineers  _1  Technicians  I8) 
10.    Information  confidential— therefore/  wiH  not  fill  out  question- 
naire. (Engineers  ^  Technicians  ) 


15 

iii    Teclinicians  are  mechanics*  (Engineers  ^  Technicians  _3) 

12.    "Teclinicians"  include  foxirteen  (ik)  lab  technicians  in  Quality 

Control  and  two  (2)  Engineering  Aides*  (Engineers  ^  Technicians  l6) 
|L3#    We  do  our  own  design  and  actually  build  our  production  machinery* 

(Engineers  _1  Technicians  6) 

lUtilizatioh  of'  Engineers 

Thirty-eight  (38)  industries  indicated  that  26^7^  of  iOO  engi- 
neers* time  was  spent  in  technician  level  activities  (see  Table  8). 
This  does  not  mean  that  these  companies  shpiald  replace  27  engineers  with 
tecimicians  as  the  coinihents  of  the^  respohders  indicate  that  determining 
thertime  an  engineer  spedds  at  the  technician  ;level  is  di^ficiilt  an 
spending  sbfi^  time:  at  the  technician  leyel  by  engiiieer^^  is  unaypidable* 

The  data  collected  from  responses  to  Qaestioh  5  of  the  question-, 
xiaire  and  displayed  in  Table  8  does  not  reveal  iafoifiatioh  upon  Vhich 
a  definite  conclusion  cant  be  made,  but  it  does  'indicate  that  ah  in  depth 
^study  of  the  utilization  of  technical  manpower  is  mer^^^ 

Table  8 
UTILIZATION  OF  ENGINEERS 


Number,  of  responses  38 

No.  Engineers  Listed 

Percent  of  Time  As  Technicians 

100 

26  i% 

Comments  By  Respondents  With  Regard  To  Question  5:  ♦ 
!•    N/A#  (11  responders') 
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2.    Time  is  usually  field  adjusting  of  equipiaent.  (Number  _3  Percent  of 
tijue  ,  15i) 

3#    This  woTild  be  more  iii  the  area  of  supervising  and  advising  techni- 
cians, working  vdth  them.  (Nxmiber  10  Percent  of  time  1^) 
k.    V.  P.  is  also  engineer.-  (Number  _1  Percent  of  time  ^0^) 
5»    For  training  purposes  only.  (Number  _1  Percent  of  time  100^) 
6.   Most  Salesmen  don't  speak  to  engineers  at  the  engineering  level. 
(Number  ^  Percent  of  time  9%) 

Kone  shoxxld  bew  Very  difficTilt  to  detemine.  (Number  ^  Percent  of 
time  .  _ 

Present.  Employmait:.  ofcMechanicaJ.:.Ehgiheer  Teclihiciahs 

Question  6  and  7  were  designed  to  discover  the  number  of  mech- 
anical  engineering  teclmicians  presently  employed  :by' the 
industries  and  the  subdivision  of  the  broad  mediariicai  field  wherein 
these  technicians  worked. 

Tables  9  and  10  tabulate  the  responses  to  Q^est^ons  6  aD.d  7. 
_  Table  9  reflects  that  kQ  respondents  report  23h  mechanical 
engineering  technicians  while  Table  10  reflects  that  36  respondents 
utilize  290  technicians  ,in  subdivisions  of  the  mechanical  field.  This 
disagreement  in  totals  could  be  from  (l)  companies  utilizing  non-mech- 
anical technicians  m  the  subdivisions ,  (2)  a  difference  in  interpre- 
tation by  the  responding  companies  of  the  definition  of  '^mechanical 
engineering  technician",  or  (3)  incomplete  analysis  by  the  respondents. 

-Table  10  (page  18)  reveals  heavy  utilization  of  mechanical  tech- 
nicians in  drafting,  design,  production  control,  quality  control,  and 
production  supervision.    These  five  subdivisions  are  commonly  found  In 
two  curric\ala  of  the  mechanical  field.    Design  and  drafting  In  the 
mechanical  design  curricultmi  and  production  control,  quality  control, 
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and  production, supervision, in  the  production  curricvuLm^ 

A  significant  point  that  can  he  gained  from  Tahle  10  is  .the 
complete  lack  of  emphasis  in  power  production  and  comhustion  engines 
which  are  two  traditionally  important  suhdivisibns  of  the  mechanical 
engineering  field.    This  lack  of  eiaphasis  in  power  production  and  com- 
bustion engines  does  not  indicate  that  these  two  areas  of  study  can  he 
disx*egarded  in  curricula  for  the  Memphis  and  Mid-South  mechanical  tech- 
nician "student  for  it  should  he  noted  that  this  survey  covered  only 
.manufacturing  industries.    More  emphasis  on  these  two  subdivisions  and 
'Oii^  heating  and  air  conditioning  would  prohahly  exist  in  a  survey  cover- 
ing htiilding  and  piaht  construct ion  and  maintenance;  therefore,  a. survey 
covering  these  important  ouhdivisions  of  the  mechanical,  engineering 
afield  should  he  made . 

Tahle  9 

MECHANICAL  ENGIN3ERING  TECHNICIANS  EMPLOYED 


No ,  'M.E ,  Technicians 

No,  Responses 

it8- 

2dh 

Qommehts  By  Respondents  With  Regard  To  Question.  6: 

i>    Plant  engineer  (undergraduate)  2  -  Tool  and  Die  Men  (Nmher  ^) 

2.    (If)  Draftsmen  (2)  Inspectors  (Numher  ^) 

3»   Master  Mechanic  (Number  ^) 

Ij-*    We  do  not  have  specific  ME  Technicians.    Each  is  ahle  to  work  MB, 

CE  or  Structural^as  required,  (Number  ~) 
$•   Those  listed  in  Question  #if.  (Number  ^O) 
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Table  10 

SUBDIVISIONS  OF  MECHANICAL  ENGHJEERING  FIELD 
\^HEREIN  ^ECHAi^ICAL  TECHNICIANS  AEE  EMPLOYED 


Wuniber  of  responses  36 

• 

M.  Sub-division 

• 

Number 

i)  of  Total 

Design 

to 

13. 

Drafting 

101 

Sales 

8 

2.% 

~  Power  'Production 

1 

Combustioh  Eiigihes 

0 

0.0$, 

Production  Control 

Quality  Control 

Heating  and  Air  Conditioning 

9 

Production  Supervision 

29 

Other 

Tech  Order  Interpretation 

1 

Estimating 

1-  -  . 

Smoke  AbateTnent 

■  1 

R&D  Work 

k 

Plant  Engineering 

2 

0.% 

Tool  and  Die 

2 

Miscellaneous 

2 

O.Tf> 

Totals 

296^ 

99.856 

1736 
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Cosments  By  Respondents  With  Regard  To  Question  7: 

1,  Our  small  croup  has  duties  in  the  above  categories,    (Design,  Draft- 
ing,. Sales,  ^ower  Production,  and  Combustion  Engines  checked) 

2,  Vice  Pres  is  engineer,  (No  subdivisions  checked) 

3,  Maintain  Mechanical  Equipment  (No  subdivisions  checked) 

k.   All  do  some  drafting  in  design  process,  (Design  j^  Drafting  ?) 

Technical  Personnel  Needed  Immediatelv 

Table  11,  Technical  Personnel  Needed  DQnaediately,  indicates  the 
responses  to  Question  8  which  was  designed  to  determine  the  inmediate 
enplojoaent  opportunities  for  technical  personnel.   Forty-five  "(lf5) 
industries  responded  showing  a  need  for  25  techiiic^a  personnel  immedi- 
ately.  Considering  that  the  respondents  represented  lK)^t  of  the  manu- 
facturing employment  in  the  Memphis  and  Mid-South  area  (see  note),  there 
is  probably  employment  for  6o  to  70  engineers  and  technicians  in  the 
Memphis  and  Mid-South  area  immediatelyr-a  very  healthy  employment  put- 
look,    (Note:   The  Memphis  Area  Chaaber  of  Comaerce  reported  59,700 
manufacturing  employment  positions  in  an  tlndated  supplement  to  Memphis/ 
Mid-South  Manufacturers.  I970  edition,) 

Table  11  reveals  that  18  of  the  25  employment  opportunities  are 
for  mechanical  technicians.   Expanding  this  data  to  cover  the  entire 
manufacturing  industry,  there  is  a  probable  need  for  approximately  45 
mechanical  technicians  immediately. 

The  immediate  need  for  "All  other  technicians"  reflected  in 
Table  11  is  only  3,   This  is  an  exceedingly  low  requirement,  and  it  is 
felt  that,  the  respondents  train  of  thought  had  been  directed  by  the 
questionnaire  to  considering  the  mechanical  field  and  other  fields 
were  excluded  by  the  responders  giving  an  unreliable  summary  of  need 
for  other  technicians. 
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One  interesting  coinnient  by  a  respondent  was  coiament  niciiber  6 
wMch  pointed  out  the  shortage  of  tainority  engineers  •   This  conaent  was 
the  only  mention  of  the  shortage  of  rdnority  technical  enployces  in  the 
entire  response  to  the  s\xr\rey«    Since  several  ccmpanies  had  querried 
this  writer  as  to  the  availability  of  minority  technical  personnel,  it 
is  felt  that  securing  minority  technical  personnel  is  a  greater  problem 
for  Memphis  and  Mid-South  industries  than  is  indicated  by  this  survey* 
The  prollem  of  availability  of  minority  technical  persoxmel  sho\LLd  be 
investigated  in  another  research  effort. 

Table  11 

TECHNICAL  T&hSQMBL  liEEDED  IMMEDIATELY 


Number  of  responses 


Title  Need 

Engineers  ' k 

Mechanical  Technicians  l8 

All  other  technicians  3 

Total  25 


Comments  By  Respondents  With  Regard  To  Question  8: 

1.  N/A  (No  need  indicated) 

2.  None  at  present  (No  need  indicated) 
3«   None  presently  (No  need  indicated) 

h.   We  have  one  Maintenance  Engineer.    Work  along  this  line  is  sub« 
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contracted*  (No  need  indicated) 
3*  '^o  actiial  openings  at  present  ^  but  nuinber  needed  ai£^t  vary  laonthly 

or  with  business  trends*  (No  need  indicated) 
6*   We  feel  there  is  on  adequate  supply  of  engineers  ^  although  there  is 

a  shortage  of  ninority  engineer's*  (No  need  indicated) 
7*   Our  present  staff  is  sufficient*  (No  need  indicated) 
6*   We  have  staffed  our  plant  and  will  prosnote  and  train  from  our 

present  vork  force*  (No  need  indicated) 
9*   Our  work  load  doesn't  require  any  ijmediately*  (No  need  indicated) 
10*   We  have  had  an  over  abundance  of  applications  in  the  past  year* 

(No  need  indicated)  ' 
II*  None  at  present  (No  need  indicated) 
12*  fNohe  at  this  moment  (No  need  indicated) 

13*   We  vlU  hire  additional  Quality  Control  Technicians  this  year^  but 

h^ve  no  isocmediate  openings*  (No  need  indicated) 
lU*   We  are  famished  with  Eng*  assist,  from  our  Parent  Office— Chicago* 

(No  need  indicated) 
15*  No  anticipated  openings  at  this  tiine*  (No  need  indicated) 
l6*   Budget  considerations  (Engineers  ^  Mechanical  Technicians  j6 

All  other  technicians  _?) 
Present  and  5^year  Pro.iected  Need  For  Mechanical  Engineering  Technicians 

•  Table  12  is  a  summation  of  the  resp  ^nses  to  Question  9  vhich 
delt  with  the  present  and  5«»year  projected  need  of  the  various  classic- 
fications  of  mechanical  engineering  technicians  by  the  responding 
industries* 

Study  of  Table  12  higrilights  the  need  of  the  manufacturing 
industries  of  the  Memphis  and  Mid-South  area  for  technicians  supplied 
by  two  curricula*   ^Qiese  are  the  mechanical  design  curriculum  and  the 
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mechanical  production  curriculum.    When  the  subdivisions  which  are 
parts  of  these  two  ciirricula  are  totaled  this  becomes  apparent*  Com- 
bining tool  design,  machine  design,  drafting  and  engineering  aides 
res\ilts  in  si  37  present  need  (31.5^/i  of  total)  and  175  5-year  projected 
need  (3^  of  total).    Combining  inspectors,  quality  control  technicians, 
production  control  technicians,  time  and  motion  technicians,  and  estima- 
tors results  in  39  present  need  (33.3^  of  total)  and  205  5-year  pro- 
Oected  need  {k3.^%  of  total). 

Table  12 

PRESENT  mo  5-YEAR  PROJECTED  NEED  PGR 
JffiCHAKICAL  MGm^mO  T^ 


Kvcrfeer  of  responses  36 

Mechanical  Technicians 

Present  Need 

5-year 

Prooected  Need 

Draftsmen 

22 

79 

Laboratory  (Test) 

19 

32 

Estimators 

7 

18 

Engineering  Aides 

1 

66 

Tool  Designers 

n 

22 

Machine  Designers 

3 

8 

Maintenance  Technicians 

13 

1^3 

Inspectors 

31 

38 

Quality  Control  Technicians 

11 

53 

Production  Control  Technicians 

k 

26 

Technical  Representatives 

2 

6 

Engineering  Technicians 

6 

30 
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Table  12  (continued) 


23 


Mechanical  Technicians  Present  Need.  5-year 

Projected  Need 


'Mechanical  Equipsient  Technicians 

0 

3 

Time  and  Motion  Technicians 

8 

2k 

Other 

Process  Engineering 

1 

2 

Totals 

m 

U50 

Comments  By  Respondents  With  Regard  To  Question  9: 

1.  Personnel  with  two-year  degrees. in  diemical  technology  are  not  gen- 
erally required  in  our  laboratory  activities.  (Engineering  Techni- 
cians Present  Need  _Q  5~year  Projected  Need  Ig) 

2.  Need  additional  training  for  3  Production  Control  Technicians  now. 
(Various  types  Present  Need      5-year  Projected  Need  12) 

3»   None  at  present  (No  need  indicated) 
k.   N.  A.  (No  need  indicated) 

5.  Our  type  indxistry  requires  mostly  basic  working  knowledge  in  engi- 
neering mechanics.   Eighly  qualified  engineering  personnel  is 
required  only  for  new  products.  (Less  than  IO5&  of  total  manpower 
requirements)    (Various  types  Present  Need  _0  5-year  Projected  Need 

J) 

6.  Some  of.  o\ir  Quality  Control  technicians  might  be  categorized  as 
"mechanical",  inasmuch  as  their  work  involves  analysis  of  the  mech- 
anical packaging  process  and  analysis  of  incoming  materials.  (Qual- 


2h 

ity  Control  Technicians  Present  Need      5*year  Projected  Need  10) 
7.   None  of  these  Job  categories  (or  our  corresponding  titles)  fall 
vithin  the  Mechanical  Engineering  Department.  (Tool  Designers 
Present  Need  _9  5-year  Projected  Need  k) 

Diffictilty  in  Employing  Mechanical  Technicians 

Table  13  tabulates  the  answers  of  the  respondents  as  to  whether 
the  respondent  had  or  did  not  have  difficulty  in  employing  mechanical 
technicians  •    Ei^teen  (l8)  industries  of  4l  reporting  or  indicated 
they  had  difficulty.  > 

The  commits  made  by  the  respondents  indicate  that  those  havliig 
difficulty  were  those  requiring  expertise  in  specific  areas,  siich  as 
irrigation,  pneumatics,  heating,  air  conditioning,  and  incineration.. 

Conclusions  should  not  l>e  made  froia  the  responses  to  this 
question  as  too  many  factors  affect  a  company's  recruiting  efforts • 
Some  of  these  factors  are  salary,  location,  working  conditions,  trade 
iihion  requirements,  and  promotion  opportunity. 

Table  13 

DIFFICULTY  IN  EMPLOYING  MECHANICAL  TECHNICIANS 


Number  of  responses .  hi. 

Yes 

No 

$  Having  Difficulty 

18- 

23 

Comments  By  Respondents  With  Regard  To  Question  10: 

!•    Irrigation  Equip,  is.  not  a  generally  known  subject  and  sources  of 
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trained  employees  small.  (Yes) 

2.  Few  are  available  with  knowledge  in  pneumatic  conveying  and  incin- 
eration.  (Yes) 

3.  Number  of  well-trained  applicants  in  rather  short  supply.  (Yes) 
We  have  just  not  had  a  problem  with  vacancies.  (No  indication) 

5.  Draftsmen  are  difficult  to  find.  (Yes) 

6.  Not  at  present  but  we  can  see  need  for  training  to  supply  future 
needs.  (No) 

?•    We  will  now  train  from  our  present  work  force  but  the  few  we  need 

to  hire  outside  ao^e  usualOy-  available  i  (No) 
"8.   Heating,  ventilating^  air  conditioning,  plumbinfe  (Ye^ 

:9,.  Very  little  turhpver.  (No) 
10 •    Due  to  qualification  requirements  (Yes) 

11.  Engineering  tech.  hot  available  (Yes) 

12.  Somewhat  (No  indication) 

'     Sources  of  Recruitment  of  TecdmiGian  Level  Employees 

The  responses  to  Question  11  which  delt  with  the  sources  used 
V  the  respondents  to  recruit  technician  level  employees  are  tabulated 
'in  Table  ll^.    While  the  tabulated  results  are  interesting,  it  is  diff- 
icult to  make  conclusions  from  the  data. 

Forty-two  industries  indicated  sources  of  recruitment  of  tech- 
nician level  employees.    Of  these,  33  indicated  the  per  cent  employed 
from  each  source  and  9  indicated  the  sources  used  without  stating  a 
percentage. 

Tabulation  of  those  reporting  source  percentage  reveals  four 
areas  with  significant  percentages.    These  areas  are:  upgrade  prom- 
ising employees  (3^),  employ  personnel  that  have  received  training 
while  employed  by  other  companies  (25.3^),  employ  personnel  with  some 


college  and  train  them  on  the  job  (15.0^)  >  and  employ  formally  trained 
technicians  from  technical  institutes  and  jwiior  colleges  (7.9^) • 

Tab?.e  ik 

SOURCES  OF  KECRUITMENT  OF  TECHNICIAN  LEVEL  EMPLOYEES 


Number  of  responses  kl 


Source  Number  Percentage 


Eij^loy 


engineers  as  technicians  4 


-Itoploy  foim^^  .  , 

technical  institutes  aiid.J^ior  colleges  10  7.9$ 

Employ  formally  trained  persohhei  from 

teciinical  high  schools  5  1.2?b 
Employ  formally  trained  personnel  from 

urea  vocational  schools  7  2.5% 


Upgrade  promising  employees  and  train 
them  on  the  job 


29  3^.0?^ 


Send  promising  employees  to  company  • 

sponsored  schools  ^  O.tfp 
Employ  personnel  with  some  college  and 

trlin  them  on  the  job  '  '  21  15.05b 
Baploy  persbhriel  ^o  have  been  trained  in 

the  armed,  forces  as  technicians  8  4.05b 
Employ  personnel  that  have  received  training 

\diile  employed  by  other  companies  28  25.3% 

Upgrade  employees  by  either  paying  all  or 
part  of  the  cost  of  continuing  their 

.education  on  "non-company  tme"  11  14.3% 

Varies  5  SM 


Total 


127  100. Of> 
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Comments  By  Respondents  With  Regard  To  Question  11: 

1.  Many  are  upgraded  and  given  additional  on  the  job  training.  (Various 
indications) 

2.  Any  attempt  to  list  percentage  would  be  misleading— we  have  used 
the  methods  checked  as  they  are  available.    (Various  indications) 

3*    All  employees  are  encouraged  to  take  job  related  courses  with  a 
major  portion  of  the  expense  paid  for  by  the  company.  (Upgrade 
promising  employees  and  train  them  on  the  job  80  per  cent  Employ 
personnel  with  some  college  and  train  them  on  the  job       per  cent) 

If.    Our  need  is  so  low  that  percentages  are  not  available  i  (Several 
spxirces  indicated  with  no  percentage 

Salai^  Range  of  Eh^iheefih^  Technicians 

The  salary  range  that  can  be  -expected  by  the  engineering  tech- 
nician is  reflected  in  Table  15  \flierein  the  responses  of  kl  industries 
are  tabulated. 

The  average  beginning  salary  of  the  engineering  technician  is 
$577.00  a  month.    The  average  of  the  high  salaries  reported  is  $851.00 
a  month.    The  mean  salary  is  $7^.00  a  month. 

Table  15 

SALARY  RANGE  OF  ENGINEERING  TECHNICIANS 


Number  of  responses  iji  ■ 

Responder  No. 

From 

*  To 

Average 

1 

$833 

$1000 

$916 

2 

$750 

$850 

$800 
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Tabic  15  (continued) 
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Responder  No. 


From 


To 


Average 


$6liO 

$972 

$806 

5 

$lf50 

,$700 

$580 

7 

$500 

$890  • 

$650 

8 

$if33 

•  $750 

$586 

9 

$lf50 

$610 

,  $530 

10 

$720 

$1000 

$860 

11 

'$600 

$750 

$678 

Ik 

$750 

.  $900" 

$825 

16 

$500 

$650 

$575 

20 

$500 

$600 

$550 

2k 

$650 

$700 

$675 

25* 

$510 

26 

$520 

$675 

$598 

27 

$550 

$950 

$750 

28* 

$'6oo 

."kftoo 

^700 

30 

$I|00 

$800 

.  $600 

31** 

$1200 

$2000 

$1600 

32' 

$500 

$700 

$600 

33 

$600 

$1000 

$800 

3U 

$If50 

$750 

$600 

36 

$if75 

$800 

$638 

37 

$500 

$600' 

$550 

38 

$'S'ob 

$1680 

$lll*0 

lERlC 


Table  I5  (continued) 
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Responder  Ko.  From  To  Average 


.ho 

$500 

$800 

$650 

ifi 

$itoo 

$600 

$500 

$500 

$700 

$600 

h3 

$500 

$700 

$600 

kh 

$560 

$615 

■  $588 

$600 

$800 

$700 

he 

$iK)0 

$800 

.  $600 

h9 

$850 

$1050 

$950 

50 

$7lK) 

$617 

3h  ' 

$600 

$900 

$750 

56 

$750 

$800 

$775 

5? 

$lK)0 

■  $1000 

$700 

58 

$525 

$735 

$630 

60 

$800 

$1100 

$950 

61 

■  $lf25 

.    $850  ■ 

$637 

Averages  $577  $851  ^jkO 


*  Not  used  in  high  or  average  computations. 
^  Not  used  in  average  computations. 

Comments  By  Respondents  With  Regard  To  Question  12: 

1.  Salaries  are  strictly  confidential.  (No  indication) 

2.  Varies  with  responsibilities,  previous  training,  etc.  (From  $500 


30 

To    $600  ) 
3«    K«  A*  (No  indication) 
k.        A*  (No  indication) 

3.    Company  policy  forbids  disclosure*  (No  indication) 

Obstacles  to  Employiaent 

.   Questions  13  and  ik  were  designed  to  determine  obstacles  to 
employment  such  as  union  membership  and  apprenticeship  reqxdrements* 

There  were       responses  received  regarding  \mion  membership, 
and  these  responses  are  tabulated  in  Table  l6*    Only  seven  responders 
indicated  a  union  membership  requirement  while  kl  indicated  no  union 
requirement.    One  compaiiy  responded  both  yes  and  no. 

Considering  the  preponderance  of  firms  that  do  not  require 
union  membership  for  technicians  and  the  fact  that  some  respondents 
indicated  in  added  coments  that  their  answer  of  yes  was  not  applicable 
in  all  cases,  union  membership  does  not  appear  to  be  a  serious  obstacle 
to  employment  as  a  technician  in  the  Memphis  and  Mid-South  area. 

Table  I6 

UNION  MEMBERSHIP  REQUIREMEaiT  FOR  TECHNICIANS 


Nvmiber  of  responses  1+7 

Yes 

No 

7 

kl 

Comments  By  Respondents  With  Regard  To  Question  13: 

1.    905^  of  the  openings  would  not  require  union  membership*  (No) 
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2.  Except  for  inspectors  (Ko) 

3.  Lab  technicians  can  belong  to  union.  (No) 
k.    Except  for  a  few  supervisors  (Yes) 

5«    We  use  no  \mion  employees.  (No) 

6.  In  some  classifications  (Yes) 

7.  However  we  are  not  a  closed  shop  and  membership  is  not  mandatory. 
(Yes) 

8.  For  some  lab  work  only  (Yes) 

$.    Some  jobs  do;  others  do  not.  (Yes  and  Ko) 

Table  17  indicates  those  respondents  that  have  or  have  not  a 

* 

reqxiirement  for  service  at  the  apprenticeship  level  before  full  employ- 
ment  at  the  technician  level  canTje  obtained^    Seven  industries  reported 
an  apprenticeship  requirement  that  averaged  2.28  years  in  duration. 
iPwo  industries  indicated  •  *  ^*  the  reqxxirement  or  non-requirement  of 
apprenticeship  service  was  vu^xon  rules  while  eleven  indicated  the  rules 
were  of  company  origin. 

From  Table  17>  it  can  be  concluded  that  service  at  the  appren- 
ticeship level  is  not  a  great  problem  to  mechanicsQ.  engineering  tech- 
nicians seeking  employment  in  the  Memphis  and  Mid-South  area. 

Table  17 

APPRENTICE  LEVEL  REQUIREMENT  FOR  MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING  TECHNICIANS 


Number  of  responses  ^ 

Yes  No       Union  Rules     Company  Rules     Ave.  Length 

7  to  2  11  2.28  years 
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Conaaents  By  Respondent s  With  Regard  To  Question  Iki 

1.  Depends  on  individxxal  (Yes  -  Company  Rules) 

2.  No  exact  duration—depends  on  employee  (Yes  -  Company  Rules) 

3#   This . increases  from  start  to  top  merit  rate,  (Yes  •  Company  Rules  - 

Apprenticeship  1^  years) 
k.   Ko  apprenticeship  program— -N/A  (No  -  Company  Rules) 
5*   Desired  for  tool  and  die  makers  (Ko  -  Company  Rules  _  Apprenticeship 
k  years) 

Recruiting:  Poiicy  at  Educational  Institutions 

Table  l8  reflects  the  respondents  replies  to  Question  15  which 
asked  the  respondent  to  outline  their  policy  in  regard  to  recruitment 
at  educational  institutions. 

^         The  da;ta  displayed  in  Table  l8  indicates  that  ik  companies  do 
hot  recruit  at  educational  institutions.    Effort  sho\xld  be  made  by 
placement  offices  to  reduce  this  percentage. 

One  significant  fact  gained  from  study  of  Table  l8  Is  that  ► 
accreditation  by  the  Engineering  Council  for  Professional  Develojwent 
(ECPD)  is  an  asset  as  11  industries  (23.6%  of  the  responders)  indicate 
recruitment  at  ECPD  accredited  institutions  only,  and  6  industries  (13.95^ 
of  the  responders  indicate  a  preference  for  ECPD  accredited  institutions* 
(See  next  page  for  Table  l8) 
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Table  l8 

RECRUITING  POLICY  AT  EDUCATIONAL  INSTrTUTIONS 


33 


Number  of  responses 


Policy 

« 

Nvanber 

Per  cent 

Company  does  not  recruit  ejaployees 
from  educational  institutions 

111 

32.65i 

Company  recruits  at  accademically 
accredited  institutions 

12 

27.95t 

Cos^any  recruits  at  ECPD  accred* 
institutions  only 

11 

Company  prefers  to  recruit  at  SCH) 
accredited  institutions  >  but  most 
recruit  at  others  to  fullfiU  need 

6 

13.9?t 

Totals 

100.0^ 

Cc8&2&ents  By  Respondents  With  Re£:ard  To  Qaestion  15: 
1.   No  restrictions  (Ng  indication) 

2«   Compaxiy  does  not  restricv>  its  recruiting*  (Conpany  recruits  at 
accademically  accredited  institutions) 

3«   Our  company  is  quite  small  and  perhaps  the  foregoing  infoxmation 
is  not  applicable  to  your  siirvey*   Several  items  are  checked  in 
reply  to  some  qi;iestlons^  as  these  practices  have  been  used  at  one 
tiine  or  another*  (Company  recruits  at  accademically  accredited 
institutions  and  Company  prefers  to  recruit  at  ECFD  accredited 
institutions  >  but  must  recruit  at  others  to  full  fill  need) 

U«   Through  Employment  Agencies >  etc*  (No  indication) 


ERIC 
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5#   No  forcial  rccmitiiic  program  (No  indication) 

6.    Our  co2npany  will  hire  any  qualified  individual  who  we  think  can 
perx^ona  satisfactorily  for  our  company.  (No  indication) 

7#   Mostly  look  for  applicants  who  have  qualifications  for  job— regard- 
less of  how  they  became  qualified.  (No  indication) 

8.   Teclinicians  are  normally  hired  on  direct  application  basis  and  on 
referrals  from  employment  agencies.   Four  year  mechanical  engineers 
are  employed  through  formal  recruiting  program  at  selected  univer- 
sities. (No  indication) 

9*   We  have  contacted  M.  S.      when  we  were  looking  for  engineering 
technicians  however  I  wouldn't  consider  this  "recruiting".  (No 
indication) 

10.   We  are  not  familiar  with  ECFD.  (Company  recruits  at  accademically 

accredited  institutions  only) 
U.   We  recruit  from  all  sources.  (Cooapany  prefers  to  recruit  at  ECPD 

accredited  institutions but  must  recruit  at  others  to  fuUfUl 

need) 

12.  Doing  no  recruiting  at  present  (No  indication) 

13.  Uncertain  (No  indication) 

ll*.   Will  recniit  from  axiy  source  that  offers  the  qualified  personnel 
desired.  (Company  recruits  at  accademically  accredited  institu- 
tions) 

15*   No  source  excluded  (No  indication) 

This  investigation  was  undertaken  to  discover  the  occupational 
opportunities  of  associate  degree  mechanical  engineering  technicians  in 
the  !^phis  and  Mid-South  area.    It  was  felt  that  the  information 
required  to  discover  these  opportunities  could  best  be  obtained  through 
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a  survey  using  a  questionnaire  as  the  data  collecting  instruiaent. 

The  questionnaire  (Appendix  B)  was  a  fifteen  question  instru- 
acnt  wits  space  for  coronients  by  the  responder  after  all  but  the  first 
three  questions.   The  questionnaire  was  utilized  as  follows: 

1.    Questions  1  and  2  were  used  to  identify  the  responder  and 
to  collect  the  responder *s  correct^  up-dated  address.   The  nanc-s  and 
addresses  of  all  polled  colonies  are  reflected  in  Appendix  A. 

2m    Question  3  vas  used  to  establish  the  responders  total  nunber 
of  employees. 

3*    Question  k  requested  the  nuzober  of  engineers  and  technicians 
employed  by  the  responder.   The  responses  to  this  question  are  reported 
In  the  section  titled  Classification  of  Technical  Employees* 

k.  ^estion  5  delt  with  the  tiae  the  esiployees,  classified  as 
engineers^  spend  in  technician  type  activity.  Responses  to  this  que8«* 
tion  are  reported  in  the  section  titled  Utilization  of  Engineers. 

5.  Question  6  was  used  to  establish  how  maziy  of  the  technicians 
©aployed  by  the  responder  are  classified  as  acchaaical  engineering  tech- 
nicians.  Question  6  responses  are  reported  in  the  section  titled  Pre- 
sent Sx&ploy&ent  of  Mechanical  Engineering  Technicians. 

6.  Question  7.  requested  the  responder  to  indicate  the  sub- 
divisions of  the  broad  mechanical  er^gixieering  field  wherein  the  te^- 
nicians  classified  as  mechanical  engineering  technicians  worked.  The 
responses  to  this  question  are  reported  in  the  section  titled  Present 
Employment  of  I^echanical  Engineering  Technicians. 

7*    Question  8  was  used  to  establish  the  ismtediate  need  of  the 
responder  for  engineers >  mechanical  engineering  technicians^  and  all 
other  classifications  of  technicians.    Responses  to  this  question  are 
reflectcid  in  the  section  titled  Immediate  Engineering  and  Technician 
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Need* 

8.  Question  9  was  used  to  establish  the  classification  of  mech- 
anical engineering  technician  needed  immediately  by  the  responder  and 
his  projected  5-year  need.    Responses  to  this  question  are  reported  in 
the  section  titled  Present  and  5-year  Projected  Need  For  Mechanical 
Engineering  Technicians. 

9.  Question  10  was  used  to  determine  whether  the  responder  had 
difficulty  in  employing  mechanical  engineering  technicians.    Question  10 
responses  are  reported  in  the  section  titled  Difficulty  in  Employing 
Mechanical  Technicians. 

10.    Question  11  was  \ised  to  deterinine  the  recruiting  sources 
\ised  by  the  responder.   Responses  to  this  question  are  reflected  in  the 
section  titled  Sources  of  Recruilanent  of  Technician  Level  Employees. 

U.    Question  12  was  \ised  to  detennine  the  salary  range  of  the 
engineering  technicians  employed  by  the  responder.   Tabulation  of  res- 
ponses to  Question  12  are  reported  in  the  section  titled  Salary  Range 
of  Engineering  Technicians. 

12.  Questions  13  and  ih  were  xzsed  to  reveal  obstacles  to  employ- 
ment for  the  engineering  technician  such  as  union  membership  or  appren- 
ticeship requirements.    Responses  to  Questions  13  and  ik  are  reported  in 
the  section  titled  Obstacles  to  Employment. 

13.  Question  15  was  used  to  deteimine  the  type  of  educational 
institution  used  as  a  recruiting  source  by  the  responder.    Question  15 
responses  are  reported  in  the  section  titled  Recruiting  Policy  at  Educa- 
tional Institutions. 

Fifty  seven  industrial  organizations  returned  the  s\u^ey  instru- 
ment, and  the  responses  on  these  questionnaires  were  used  to  compile 
this  report.    Three  of  the  survey  questionnaires  were  returned  by  postal 
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employees  as  non-deliverable.    One  company  returned  its  qxiestionnaire 
too  late  to  be  inclxided  in  this  report. 

There  were  four  stated  problems  of  this  investigation.  They 

were: 

1.  To  determine  the  employment  opportunities  of  the  associate 
degree  mechanical  engineering  technician. 

2.  To  determine  the  qualifications  expected  of  associate  degree 
mechanical  engineering  technicians. 

3.  To  determine  the  salary  range  that  can  be  expected  by  the 
engineering  technician-.  - 

k.    To  determine  obstacles  to  employment  confronting  the  mech- 
anical technicians  such  as  uMon  membership  and  apprenticeship  require- 
ments. 

Responses  to  Questions  8  and  9  tabulated  in  Tables  11  and  12 
indicate  that  employment  opportunities  for  mechanical  engineering  tech- 
nicians are  excellent.   The  immediate  need  of  eighteen  (l8)  mechanical 
engineering  technicians  reported  by  the  responding  industries  exceeds 
the  number  of  1972  mechanical  engineering  technician  graduates  from  the 
State  Technical  Institute  at  Memphis.    Since  the  respondents  represented 
forty  per  cent  of  the  manufacturing  employment  in  the  Memphis  and  Mid- 
South  area,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  approximately  forty-five 
(45)  employment  opportunities  exists  for  the  mechanical  engineering 
technician  immediately. 

The  5-year  projected  need  of  mechanical  engineering  technicians 
by  the  responding  industries  far  exceeds  the  forecasted  number  of  grad- 
uates from  the  State  Technical  Institute  at  Memphis.    The  5-year  pro- 
jected need  of  the  reporting  industries  was  for  lf50  mechanical  engi- 
neering technicians.   Ass'uming  that  this  figure  represents  forty  per 
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cent  of  the  total  need,  the  5-year  projected  need  for  mechanical  engi- 
neering teclmicians  is  1,125  or  225  per  year.  It  is  realized  that  the 
entire  need  \d.ll  not  be  satisfied  by  filling  the  positions  with  gradu- 
ates from  the  State  Technical  Institute  at  Memphis,  but  if  only  7.9^ 
are  recruited  from  technical  institutes  as  indicated  in  Table  ik  there 
will  be  employment  for  eighteen  (18)  technical  institute  graduates  a 
ye^ir  in  the  manufacturajig  Industrie 8  alone. 

Considering  the  above  points,  the  employment  opportunities  of 
associate  degree  meehanical  engineering  technicians  in  the  Memphis  and 
Mid-South  area  are  excellent. 

The  qualifications  or  skills  required  of  the  mechanical  engi- 
neering technicians  are  outlined  in  Tables  10  and  12.    Table  lO  reports 
the  areas  wherein  medianical  engineering  techixicians  presently  employed 
are  assigned,  and  Table  12  indicates  the  areas  of  present  and  fiitiare 
heed  wherein  mechanical  engineering  technicians  are  to  be  employed. 

Analysis  of  Table  10  points  out  that  48.6fa  of  the  mechanical 
engineering  technicians  are  now  employed  in  design  and  drafting  and 
kO,Tfo  are  employed  in  production  control,  quality  control,  and  produc- 
tion supervision. 

The  present  and  5-year  projected  need  for  mechanical  engineering 
technicians  is  shown  in  Table  12.    This  table  reveals  that  the  mechan- 
ical engineering  technician  required  in  the  futiore  will  require  skills 
in  the  same  areas  as  those  now  employed.   As  reflected  in  Table  10,  two 
general  divisions  of  the  mechanical  field  are  emphasized  in. Table  12, 
These  areas  are  the  design  area  and  the  production  area.    (See  com^-ents 
in  the  section  titled  Present  and  5-year  Projected  Need  Tor  Mechanical 
Engineering  Technicians, ) 

A  wide  salary  range  was  reported  by  the  responding  industries. 
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The  lowest  reported  beginning  salary  was  $1^00.00  per  month,  and  the 
higlicst  salary  reported  was  $2000.00  a  month.    The  average  of  the  begin- 
ing  or  lower  side  of  the  ranges  reported  by  the  responders  was  $577.00 
a  month.    The  average  of  the  high  side  of  the  ranges  reported  by  the 
responders  was  $851.00  a  month.    It  is  felt  that  the  average  salaries 
listed  above  are- representative  of  the  range  of  salary  that  can  be 
expected  by  the  meclianical  engineering  technician. 

The  obstacles  to  employment  as  mechanical  engineering  techni** 
cians  appear  minmal.    Only  Yl%  of  the  repprtiiig  industries  indicated 
\mion  membership  as  a  reqxiirement  for  employment,  and  only  15%  indi- 
cated service  was  required  at  the  apprentice  level  before  full  employ- 
ment as  a  technician  could  be  obtained. 

Recommendations 

Considering  the  findings  of  this  investigation  the  following 
recommendations  are  made: 

1.  That  the  State  Technical  Institute  at  Memphis  continue  to 
offer  the  Mechanical  Engineering  Technology  curriculum  as  published  in 
State  Technical  Institute  at  Memphis  Catalog^  1972-73.    This  cxarriculum 
will  equip  students  with  skills  enabling  them  to  accept  the  draftsmen, 
tool  design,  machine  design,  and  engineering  technician  employment 
opport\mities  indicated  in  Table  12. 

2.  That  the  State  Technical  Institute  at  Memphis  increase  its 
curriculum  offerings  to  include  a  Production  Option  in  the  Mechanical 
Engineering  Technology  Department  or  an  Industrial  Engineering  Technol- 
ogy curriculum  (Appendix  E)  as  proposed  by  this  writer  to  the  Engineer- 
ing Division  of  the  State  Technical  Institute  at  Memphis  on  J\me  9>  1972. 
This  curriculum  will  equip  students  with  the  skills  required  to  accept 
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INTRODUCTION 


At  its  Third  Sesoiont.  Geneva  1952 1  the  Chemical  Industries 
Committee  of  the  International  Labour  Organisation  examined  queationa 
relating  to  vocational  training  in  the  chemical  indudtriea  on  the 
basis  of  a  report  prepared  by  the  Office«l     Ten  years  later,  at  its 
Sixth  Session  in  1962,  a  short  review  of  the  situation  and  of  develop- 
ments, since  1952  in  the  field  of  vocational  training  for  the  chemical 
industry  was  prepared  for  the  Committee  as  a  chapter  included  in  the 
general  reportl2     Por  this  reason  the  present  report  will  primarily 
deal  with  trends  and  developments  which  have  become  apparent  in  this 
field  since  1962. 

At  its  Sixth  Session,  the  Chemical  Industries  Committee  proposed 
to  include  a  qucotion  relating  to  vocational  training  in  its  agenda 
for  the  Seventh  Session.     Acting  on  the  basis  of  this  proposal,  the 
Committee  of  Industrial  Committees  of  the  Governing  Body  recommended 
that  one  of  the  two  technical  questions  to  be  included  in  the  agenda 
of  the  Seventh  Session  of  the  Chemical  Industries  Committee  be 
formulated  as  follows: 

•♦Vocational  training  and  retraining  of  workers,  technici?ins 
and  engineers  in  the  chemical  industry."* 

The  Governing  Body  approved  this  recommendation  at  its  170th 
Session,  Geneva,  November  1967.^ 

The  present  report  has  been  prepared  on  the  basis  of  information 
received  from  various  international  and  national  organisations  of 
employers  and  workers,  the  relevant  public  authorities  and  a  great 
number  of  undertakings  of  the  chemical  industries  in  various  coun- 
tries.    It  is  also  based  on  documentation  and  information  assembled 
by  the  Office. 

The  report  is  divided  into  five  parts. 

Part  I  restates  briefly  some  of  the  major  elements  of  change 
which  may  be  expected  to  have  a  bearing  particularly  on  the  qualifi- 
cations required  of  technical  staff  and  other  workers  in  the  chemical 
industry; 

Part  II  deals  with  the  special  training  requirements  of  the 
chemical  industries  in  developing  and  industrial  countries  respect- 
ively and  with  differences  in  needs  -  the  basis  for  planning  training 
and  retraining  action  of  smaller  and  larger  undertakings  in  the 
f.ndustry; 


Cheaical  Industries  Committee,  Third  Session,  Report  II: 
Vocational  Training  in  the  Chemical  Industries,  IIO,  Geneva,  1952, 
p.  68. 

^  Chemical  Industries  Committee,  Sixth  Session,  Report  I: 
General  Report,  IIO,  Geneva,  1962,  p.  203  (Chapter  IV:  Vocational 
Training  in  the  Chemical  Industries  -  Recent  Developments,  pp.  61-79). 

^  IIO,  Official  Bulletin t  Vol.  Lit  No.  It  January  1968 t 
pp.  17-18. 
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Part  III  rci«*te8  to  the  pro^ammes  and  content  of  training  in 
what  gipears  to  be  key  occupations  to  which  special  attention  has 
heen  «iven  by  the  industry  iA  various  countries  in  the  recent  past; 

P  ^•J^*  influence  of  the  changinf  training 

JSJ^^J^*?^^?"*  ®P5®^  training  within  undertakings  on 

the  organisation  and  aaoinistration  and  training  and  with  the 
respective  roles  of  the  authorities,  the  educational  systems,  the 

the  workers  in  a  co-operative  effort  towards  the 
iaproveaent  of  existing  training  patterns; 

Part  V  finally  contains  a  number  of  questions  proposed  to  serve 
as  a  basis  for  discussion  by  the  Committee.  i-^wi^y-  y»  -ex^* 
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CHAPTER  I 


THE  ELEMENTS  OF  CHAWGE 


Pafctora  Influencing  the  Patterns  of  Tralnlni? 


A  ^eat  nusber  of  factors,  some  of  them  constituting  continuing 
trends,  others  being  comparatively  new,  have  influenced  the  training 
pattern  and  modified  the  training  requirements  of  the  chemical 
industry  in  the  recent  past  and  are  likely  to  continue  to  do  so  in 
the  foreseeable  future.     Among  these  a  few  would  seem  to  meric 
special  attention.:    the  establishment  of  chemical  Industries  in 
developing  countries  in  which  chemical  production  did  not  exist 
before  as  one  element  in  an  over-all  expansion  of  the  chemical 
industry  in  both  developing  and  industrial  countries;    the  concentra- 
tion of  much  chemical  production  to  very  large  concerns  parallel  to 
c  specialisation  of  individual  plants  on  particular  lines  of  product- 
ion or  products;    the  increasing  emphasis  on  research  and  the  short- 
ening of  the  period  allowed  for  translating  the  results  obtained  in 
the  laboratories  into  full-scale  manufacturing;    the  over-all  growth 
of  the  chemical  industry  in  relation  to  other  industries;  the 
increasing  importance  of  chemical  processes  in  other  industries  and 
economic  sectors  and  the  consequential  increase  in  competition  on  the 
employment  market  for  competent  staff  at  all  levels  required  by  the 
chemical  industry;    the  increased  degree  of  mechanisation  in 
materials*  handling  and  packaging  and  the  rapid  advances  made  in  the 
use  of  mechanical,  electrical  and  electronic  devices  in  process 
steering  and  control -resulting  in  a  steep  xlse  in  the  investment  into 
product  development,  installations  and  equipment  per  worker  and,  as 
a  consequence,  increased  demands  placed  on  each  worker  for  knowledge, 
skill  and  a  s^nse  of  responsibility. 

To  this  list  should  be  added  the  growing  concern  in  wide  circles 
over  environmental  factors  and  the  responsibility  of  the  chemical 
industry  in  this  field  -  a  trend  which  would  seem  to  require  staff  at 
all  levels  of  the  chemical  industry  to  learn  completely  new  aspects 
01  their  work  and  of  the  influence  of  their  activities  on  the  milieu. 

As  explained  in  some  detail  in  other  reports  submitted  to  the 
same  session  of  the  Committee,  these  and  other  factors  have  led  to  a 
continuing  and  accelerating  structural  change  in  employment  in  most 
branches  of  the  chemical  industry.     There  is  an  increase  in  the 
proportion  of  highly  qualified  staff  at  the  engineer  and  technician 
levels,  a  similarly  important  increase  in  the  employment  of  highly 
skilled  workers  and  a  relative  decrease  in  the  number  of  semi- 
skilled workers  trained  primarily  in  the  production  plants.  In 
other  words,  despite  relatively  stable  figures  in  employment  in  the 
chemical  industries  in  many  countries-and  in  some  cases  even  a 
decrease  in  over-all  employment  despite  increased  production,  the 
need  for  training  and  for  trained  staff  has  increased.     At  the  same 
time,  the  opportunities  for  training  workers  and  technical  personnel 
exclusively  on  the  job  in  the  production  plants  or  in  the  laboratories 
would  seem  to  be  diminishing.     This,  in  turn,  means  that  the  methods 
of  training  have  had  to  be  reviewed  in  many  undertakings  and  the 
pattern  of  training  changed  to  ensure  broad,  comprehensive  under- 
standing of  the  scientific  and  technological  applications  of  the 
chemical  industry  and  a  familiarity  with  the  conditions,  methods  and 
means  of  production.      All  these  changes  in  the  patterns  ani  trends 
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?n?I^ff^  lu     '^^^^..^o^'the  chemical  industry  as  a  whole  to  take  more 
o?  ^poh^s^^f  previously  in  the  over-all  organisation  and  development 
of  technical  and  vocational  education  and  training  within  their 
countries  and  for  the  individual  undertakings  to  create  or  expand 
their  own  facilities  for  initial  and  basic  training,  updating  and 
retraining  of  their  personnel  at  all  levels.  uiiuauxu^  ana 

Action  taken  by  individual  undertakings  and  associations  of 
^h!  workers  show  that  there  is  an  increasing  awareness  that 

the  industry,  in  its  own  interest,  and  in  the  interest  of  their 
countries,  needs  to  bring  their  influence  to  bear  on  the  organisation 
and  programmes  of  training  in  the  universities,  technical  colleges. 
fnn2°o«^^    training  centres  in  which  engineers,  technicians,  mainten. 
ance  and  process  workers  receive  their  initial  and  basic  training 
nofr?«r^f^"f.^"*2  ®°?^oyment.      It  also  shows  an  awareness  of  the 
need  for  attending  to  the  training  needs  of  the  staff  employed  in 
the  industry  to  keep  the  engineers,  technicians  and  workers  up  to 
date  with  development,  to  add  new  elements  to  the  training  they 
received  in  the  past  and  to  organise  for  retraining  in  the  cases  of 
comprehensive  technical  change  and  for  training  with  a  view  to 
rising^°"  as  the  general  levels  of  knowledge  and  skill  required  are 

The  changes  in  the  employment  pattern  ana  the  new  demands  placed 
on  many  engineers,  technicians  and  workers  in  research,  production, 
transport  and  sales,  have  led  to  the  establishment  of  new  occupa- 

^^^^^^®®^^^^^*^°"s  a*         levels  of  work  and  to  a  demand  on  the 
part  Ox  the  chemical  industry  for  special  training  arrangements  to 
be  made  in  the  universities,  technical  colleges  and  vocational  schools 
and  in  the  apprenticeship  systems  to  cater  for  the  new  needs  of  the 
industry. 

Despite  these  changes  and  the  resulting  increase  in  the  demand 
for  taiowledge  and  skill  -  which  appears  more  prominent  i?  the 
chemical  industry  than  in  most  other  branches  of  manufacturing  -  real 
shortages  appear  to  exist  primarily  in  those  developing  countries 
which  are  "new  comers"  in  this  industry.      Even  such  countries  as 
Argentina,  Brazil  and  India  do  not  suffer  from  a  lack  of  applicants 
at  the  various  levels  of  skill  required  at  the  level  of  recruitment 
into  the  industry.      This  may  be  considered  as  siirprising  also  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  volume  of  training  has  diminished  in  many 
countries  in  some  of  the  fields  from  which  the  chemical  industry  has 
traditionally  recruited  a  substantial  proportion  of  its  skilled 
workers  as,  for  instance,  the  artisan  trades  in  continental  Europe. 

The  principal  problems  in  training  and  retraining  would  there- 
fore, particularly  in  the  industrial  coxmtries,  appear  to  consist 
primarily  in  a  qualitative  adjustment  to  new  or  modified  requirements. 
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CHAPTER  II 


ELEMENTS  FOR  PLANNING 


The  training  problems  which  management,  the  industrial  organisa- 
tions and  the  authorities  have  to  cope  "vith  differ  profoundly  between 
the  industrial  countries  and  the  developing  ones  and  within  both, 
between  the  larger  concerns  and  the  smaller  undertakings  employing  a 
few  hundred  workers  or  less.     This  is  true,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  manufacturing  processes  as  such  may  be  the  same,  irrespective  of 
the  size  of  the  firm  or  the  level  of  economic  development  reached  in 
the  country.      This  fact  is  borne  out  by  the  distinctions  frequently 
made  in  the  literature  between  countries  with  a  "chemical  tradition" 
and  those  which  are  new  in  the  field. 


In  those  developing  countries  in  which  there  has  not  existed  any 
chemical  industry  before,  the  long-term  problem  which  the  authorities 
and  the  industry  have  to  tackle  is  to  build  up  a  sufficiently  broad 
know-how  at  all  levels  to  move  gradually  from  the  initial  dependence 
on  foreign  patterns  of  production,  often  also  on  foreign  staff  in  all 
posts  where  special  skill  and  knowledge  are  required  to  a  state  of 
relative  independence  in  the  recruitment  and  training  of  personnel. 
Obviously,  this  is  often  a  very  long-term  perspective. 

No  country  which  is  new  in  the  field  of  chemical  production, 
however  good  its  facilities  for  training  at  the  various  levels, 
universities,  technical  schools  and  colleges,  and  vocational  training 
institutions,  is  in  a  position  to  develop  the  whole  structure  of  staff 
required  for  progressive  chemical  production  in  a  short  period  of 
time.      It  would  seem  important,  however,  that  this  long-term  pers- 
pective be  kept  in  mind  already  at  an  early  stage  of  development  of 
the  chemical  industry  in  a  developing  country.      The  ultimate  aims  of 
action  taken  by  the  authorities  and  the  industry  must  be  to  create,  in 
the  long  run,  a  sufficiently  wide  range  of  training  facilities  to 
cater  for  the  supply  of  staff  with  adequate  initial  and  basic  training 
to  take  over,  or  to  take  on  the  whole  set  of  functions  in  research, 
product  and  process  development,  manufacturing,  production  control, 
packaging,  distribution,  transport  and  shipping  which  combined,  make 
an  industrial  operation  independent  and  complete. 

In  addition,  long-term  planning  of  technical  and  vocational 
education  and  training,  which  aims  at  promoting  the  establishment  of 
a  chemical  industry  in  a  country,  must  also  include  provisions  for 
or  influence  over  the  training  of  staff  needed  for  a  whole  range  of 
auxiliary  and  infrastructural  services  without  which  the  industry 
cannot  function  efficiently.      In  other  words,  the  question  relating 
to  technical  and  vocational  training  in  and  for  an  industry  such  as 
the  manufacturing  of  chemical  products,  must  be  seen  as  a  part  or  an 
over-all  planning  of  the  education  and  training  systems  with  a  view 
to  industrial  development. 

Only  a  country  equipped  with  competent  personnel  at  all  levels 
in  a  wide  r.ange  of  industries  and  services  can  make  full  use  of  the 
opportunities  for  chemical  plroduction  which  its  potential  raw 
materials  and  power  supply  and  other  services  available  would  permit. 


Developing  Countries 


This  means  that  the  training  needs  for  expanding  chemical 
production  in  developing  countries  go  far  beyond  the  comparatively 
narrow  confines  of  the  industry  itself:    they  reach  into  the 
patterns  of  training  in  many  other  industries  and  trades,  such  as 
the  machine  building  and  electro-mechanic  industries  for  the  supply 
of  parts,  construction  elements  and  components  needed  for  erecting 
new  plants,  the  infrastructural  services  for  power  supply,  trans- 
portation, etc*,  the  extractive  industries,  the  forest  and  forest 
products  industry  and  the  supply  of  properly  refined  and  processed 
raw  materials*     This  is  one  of  the  basic  problems  of  designing 
training  programmes  for,  the  chemical  industry?    the  efficient 
production  of  chemical  products  depends  on  the  effectiveness  of 
other  industries  and  services.      In  most  developing  countries  the 
quality,  regularity  and  supply  of  such  products  and  services  is 
deficient,  inter_alia,  for  lack  of  competent  personnel.      In  some 
of  these  countries  no  chemical  industry  can  function  at  all  unless 
parallel  action  is  planned  and  implemented  also  in  other  fields  of 
industrial  production  and  service  trades. 

Even  if  the  discussion  of  elements  for  planning  is  restricted 
to  the  needs  for  trained  personnel  of  an  individual  plant,  there 
are  several  problems  which  are  peculiar  to  the  situation  in  a 
developing  country.     First,  the  staffing  pattern  of  a  plant  or  a 
company  in  a  developing  country  often  is  and  has  to  be  quite 
different  from  that  of  an  undertaking  located  in  an  industrial 
region.      One  reason  for  this  may  be  illustrated  with  reference  to 
problems  encountered  in  repair  and  maintenance.      When  trouble 
develops  or  a  breakdown  occurs  in. a  plant  in  an  industrial  country, 
specialised  repair  and  maintenance  personnel  can  normally  be  called 
in  from  a  machine  or  equipment  manufacturers'  plant  located  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  plant  concerned.      Chemical  factories  in 
the  centres  of  industrial  activity,  for  instance  in  Europe,  North 
America  or  J?*-  n,  can  normally  count  on  rapid  delivery  of  spare 
parts  and        ;  -cialised  maintenance  personnel  to  come  at  short 
notice  when  needed.     Management  can  literally  lift  the  telephone 
receiver,  place  the  order  and  have  the  means  to  solve  the  problem 
at  hand  in  a  few  hours  or  days.      In  contrast,  a  manager  facing  a 
similar  problem  in  a  plant  in  a  developing  country  -  even  if  this 
plant  is  closely  related  to  a  large  undertaking  abroad  -  has  to 
overcome  a  great  number  of  obstacles  of  communication,  of  foreign 
exchange  barriers,  of  slow  transports,  etc.  before  he  can  even  begin 
to  tackle  the  problem. 

Recruitment  of  well  educated  and  well  trained  staff  for  key 
positions  in  production  is  also  often  more  difficult.      It  is  often 
repeated  that  the  average  quality  of  training  in  the  universities, 
technical  colleges  and  vocational  training  institutions  does  not 
measure  up  to  the  high  standards  required  in  many  operations  in  the 
chemical  industry.      Moreover,  chemical  undertakings  in  developing 
countries  cannot  expect  to  recruit  any  considerable  number  of  national 
technical  staff  and  other  trained  workers  with  experience  from  other 
industries.      Also  many  of  the  best  students  in  the  existing  educa- 
tional and  training  institutions  tend  to  seek  administrative  posi- 
tions rather  than  a  career  in  industrial  production,  a  fact  which 
fti  ther  restricts  the  recruitment  possibilities  for  the  undertakings. 
Ii  ustry  often  has  to  make  do  with  the  less  qualified  or  organise  a 
CO  prehensive  training  programme  of  its  own,  covering  technical 
stiff  and  other  workers  at  practically  all  levels. 


In  other  respects,  the  staffing  pattern  of  a  chemical  plant  or 
undertaking  In  a  developing  country  might,  on  the  other  hand,  be 
less  comprehensive.     Few  such  undertakings  may.  for  Instance,  under- 
take their  own  products  research  and  development  vork«      At  least  in 
the  Initial  stages  in  the  establishment  of  a  chemical  Industry  the 
undertakings  will  largely  have  to  depend  on  research  done  in  other 
countries  and  even  rely  on  foreign  laboratories  for  the  scientific 
analysis  and  control  of  raw  materials  and  products.     The  same 
applies  to  the  design  and  construction  of  plants  and  machines  and 
equipment  used  in  the  manufacturing  process. 

The  general  statements  above  about  the  special  needs  and 
requirements  and  problems  encountered  in  the  establishment  of  a 
chemical  Industry  in  countries  vhere  such  an  industry  has  not  existed 
before  may  be  Illustrated  with  reference  to  two  examples,  among 
many,  taken  from  India  and  Brazil. 

In  India,  a  first  fertilizer  factory  was  started  at  Sindhri, 
Bihar,  in  1951.      It  was  the  Government's  first  industrial  under- 
taking after  Independence.      A  second  factory  was  started  ten  years 
later  and  immediately  thereafter  work  started  on  a  third  project 
and,  agaln^  six  years  later,  three  additional  factories  were  nearing 
commissioning  stage  or  were  being  built.      It  is  expected  that  by 
1970  seven  factories  will  be  in  operation  and  that,  also  two  of  the 
earlier  factories  will  have  been  enlarged.  . 

In  the  Initial  operating  stages  the  Government  had  to  depend 
on  foreign  consultants  and  expatriate  staff  for  practically  all  key 
operations  from  the  design  of  the  factory  through  the  various 
building  stages,  the  installation  of  plant  and  equipment  and  the 
organisation  ana  starting  up  of  production.     Expatriate  staff 
participated  for  a  long  period  of  time  also  in  the  management  of 
production. 

Gradually,  the  industry  has  made  itself  independent  of  help 
from  outside.     The  enlargement  of  the  two  factories  and  the  build- 
ing of  the  latest  additions  to  the  chain  of  fertilizer  production 
in  India  has  been  carried  out  practically  entirely  by  staff  trained 
within  the  industry.     This  has  been  made  possible  by  the  establish- 
ment of  detailed  training  procedures  at  practically  all  levels  of 
management,  supervision  and  production  and  the  organisation  of 
training  in  the  producing  plants  for  engineers,  technicians,  main- 
tenance and  process  workers. 

The  older  factories  have  served  as  central  training  facilities 
in  the  scheme;    many  posts  have  been  "doubled"  with  trainees  ard 
there  has  been  a  constant  flow  over  the  past  ten  years  of  trainee 
staff  at  all  levels  through  these  factories.     Extensive  use  has 
also  been  made  of  the  equipment  manufacturers*  personnel  acting  as 
instructors  during  the  period  of  construction  and  commissioning  of 
new  plants  before  the  organisation  took  over  this  function  as  well. 

Parallel  to  this  extensive  in-plant  training  scheme,  special 
training  facilities  were  established  at  one  of  the  plants  for  such 
functions  which  could  not  be  systematically  taught  on  the  job  and 
notably  process  control  and  various  functions  relating  to  repair 
and  maintenance.^ 


^  Agarwali    Chemical  Fertilizer  and  Prekasn:    process  control 
instrumentation,  Training  for  Progress,  CIRF  Publications  (ILO), 
No.  2,  1968,  p. '3-16. 
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Similarly,  the  petro-chemical  industry  in  Brazil  (Petrobras^ 
rllw???*  ^"  aereement  with  the  National  Vocational  Training  Se"ice 

SneoiP^^rJ^'/?'^        training  requirements  of  the  industry. 
Specialised  training  centres  have  been  established  by  Petrobras  in 
^oiSinS^S  °J        country.     The  company  is  also  carS  out  a 

v«??o,1cT^''?  training  scheme  through  rotation  on  the  job  at  the 
ItlhZ^^  l^^h^  of  manpgement,  supervision  and  production.  In 
iSreStice'tnf^Moh'       «x«?PteS  from  paying  §0,  per  lenl  of  the 
apprentice  tax  which,  otherwise,  it  would  have  to  pay  to  SENAI  as 
«  contribution  to  the  National  Vocational  Training  &heSe.  The 
orpifioL^^  considered  as  a  cont?ibutioHn  the  part 

hf,  an  ?nf»L^?  f""*"  Of  training  in  which  the  chemical  industry 

has  an  interest  in  common  with  other  industries  in  the  country. 

thP  Sr^f-t  ^if"r^  considerftd  as  indicative  of  the  size  of 

the  effort  which  a  growing  new  chemical  industry  has  to  make  to 
M^i^oan?  ^  °?°Ff  t?^  workforce  of  its  own  and  tL  rllaUvtly  iSsig- 
ert^o???on°°"i''P^"?"  °"        P^^<^  °^        technical  and  vocational 
artrtff  ^^'^ainine  systems  on  which  it  may  count.      It  should  be 

added  that  the  rate  of  the  apprentice  levy  in  Brazil  is  1  per  6ent 
^oi^  tiJ^pf?""^^  the  industry  concerned  and  that '^it  IT 

known  that  Petrobras,  in  addition  to  the  amount  of  the  levy  for 
^^^f^oH^-^^  exempted,  has  found  it  necessary  to  invest  quite  con- 
siderable funds  in  the  training  of  its  personnel. 

The  Industrial  Countries 

^nrt„JSv^*^'^*u^'"f4®^*?'^,*^'^®  undertakings  in  the  chemical 

i^t^tl^  i^^*"*  industrial  countries  have  seen  their  training  needs 
fn  I'^t^f^  ^°  ""^J^y  ^^^^"^  trainJ>.«  ;.itlerns  fundamfntally 
in^  ofn^^n?        ^^'^•v  reasons  for  thir.^.re  many  and  complex 

and  can  only  be  described  in  a  summary  form  in  this  report. 

4.v,o  ^ll®  factors  which  has  had  a  profound  influence  on 

tlon  ?t  thr"*""?  in  the  various  fielSs  of  chemS  JrodSc- 

tion  is  the  accelerated  rate  of  products  and  process  develooment 
nno^,^^?c°°"°'^"?^  shortening  of  the  "lifetime"  of  individSfl 
products,  production  processes  and  equipment.     This  acceleration 
of  the  process  of  change  creates  special  problems  in  an  industry 
^dVrf^in^^r^^i'H"^  employment,  i.e.^ow  intake  o?  new  recmts 
and  a  rising  level  of  requirements  with  regard  to  skill  and  know- 
ledge  of  those  employed.      Examples  from  pfactically  all  countries 
r«vW^^L^^^=  has  forced  the  industry  and  the  underta^ings^o 
llAt)^        I  programmes  and  to  expand  the  facilities  for 

,m^i^"!."^^*'Hf*'?'^  individ.ial  companies  or  by  groups  of 

^1=°        management  towards  taking  more  inter- 
af  ^?  ^^t  establishment  of  standards  of  aSd  coSrIes 

the^fo^I^ISl'Sli?  ''''  -"«ees  and  in 

to  vhole.  the  trend  seems  to  be  that  the  industry  is  forced 

hensive  Ini  Mf?;! f nf "'^^J^  J'^^",^"        P"<^  °^  broad  and^ompre- 
prtnoa^fon?}     i  training  to  be  given  at  all  levels  in  the  various 
educational  and  training  institutions.      One  of  the  reasons  for  this 
would  seem  to  be  the  gradual  dissolution  of  past  distinctions  for 
iSf  natuJa?'cT"  ^ioiogy,  chemistry,  physic!  and  othe?  eleSISt^of 
flnni?!=?f^  sciences.  Of  which  chemical  production  is  a  technological 
^heoreMoal'^n?*^  comparatively  sharp  distinctions  betw^ 

theoretical  and  applied  science.     At  both  the  graduate  engineer  and 
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technician  levels,  specialisation  at  the  initial  stages  of  studv 
has  proved  to  constitute  a  dangerous  limitation  in  the  adaptability 
of  the  graduate  in  his  future  work  in  an  industry  which  may  only 
have  a  vague  notion  today  of  what  products  it  will  manufacture  and 
what  processes  it  will  apply  in  ten  years  time* 

At  the  same  time,  specialisation  on  the  Job  is  often  narrower 
than  in  the  past*     This,  again,  leads  to  demands  for  increased 
training  action  at  all  levels  within  the  imdertaking* 

These  general  statements  apply,  as  will  be  shown  in  some  detail 
in  Chapter  III,  to  the  training  at  all  levels:    semi<*skilled  and 
specialised  workers,  skilled  woncers  and  other  technical  staff* 

Reference  shovild,  in  this  connection,  be  made  also  to  the 
increasingly  intensive  demands  for  environmental  conservation, 
which,  with  their  particular  address  to  many  of  the  traditional 
lines  of  chemical  production,  are  likely  to  req\iire  further  adjust- 
ment in  the  training  of  managerial  and  intermediate  staff  in  the 
chemical  industry*     Research  and  process  engineers  and  technicians 
will  need  to  know  not  only  how  to  manufacture  a  particular  line  of 
products,  but  also  the  influence  of  these  products  and  of  the  waste 
materials  let  out  from  the  factories  on  the  biological  and  physical 
environment* 

In  short,  the  new  demands  on  the  engineer,  the  technician  and 
the  skilled  worker  in  the  chemical  industry  may  be  summarised  in 
the  following  points: 

(1)  a  basic  foundation  of  knowledge  and  understanding  of  a 
broadening  range  of  facts,  conditions  and  inter-relationships 
over  the  whole  field  of  applied  science  -  from  biology  to 
electronics*      In  his  initial  training,  he  can  no  more  be 
trained  as  a  narrowly  specialised  "chemist**,  mechanic  or 
electrician  or  as  an  ignorant  operative  of  machinery  whose 
functioning  he  does  not  understand; 

(2)  a  high  degree  of  adaptability  developed  by  adequately  organised 
technical  education  and  training  for  work  in  an  industry 
characterised  by  rapidly  accelerating  change  in  products, 
methods,  processes  and  environmental  demand; 

(3)  ability  to  reach  a  high  degree  of  skill  and  knowledge  in  a 
comparatively  narrow  field  of  specialisation,  developed  by 
adequate  initial  training  emphasising  high  standards  of  work- 
manship -  whatever  the  level  of  education  and  training  - 
followed  by  intensive  training  for  adaptation  to  special  tasks 
during  the  first  periods  of  employment  in  an  undertaking; 

(4)  willingness  to  learn  new  processes  and  skills  and  "technical 
curiosity",  developed  by  frequent  attendance  at  courses  of 
further  training  within  as  well  as  outside  the  undertaking* 

These  are  aptitudes,  attitudes  and  intellectual  characteristics 
which  are  difficult  to  develop  and,  consequently,  in  short  supply  in 
all  countries*     Hence  the  often  pressing  shortage  of  competent  staff 
encountered  at  all  levels  of  recruitment  and  training  in  many  under- 
takings* 
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AAri-A^^flf  ^^iYf^y  reason  to  believe  that  these  recruitment 
difficulties  will  continue  to  exist  also  in  the  future.     As  the 
proportion  of  skilled  personnel  compared  to  semi-skilled  workers 
and  labourers  continues  to  increase,  the  chemical  industry  will 
have  to  devote  piore  and  more  efforts  to  the  organisation  of  training 
for  its-  recruitment  needs.     This  applies  not  only  to  the  branches 
or  engineering  (e.g.  chemical  engineers,  chemists,  laboratory 
technicians),  and  the  trades  and  occupations  at  worker  level  (e.g. 
skilled  process  workers),  but  also  to  the  occupations  and  specialisa- 
tions  which  the  chemical  industry  has  in  common  with  other  Indus- 
tries,  such  as  general  technical  and  office  staff,  mechanics, 
plumbers,  electricians,  welders  and' other  craftsmen  needed  in  most 
construction,  maintenance  and  manufacturing  processes.     The  demand 
for  such  trained  personnel  is  on  the  increase  in  all  sectors  of 
industry.     Despite  the  over-all  increase  in  the  numbers  of  youth 
and  adults  receiving  training  to  recognised  qualifications  in  most 
countries,  in  the  past  decade*  supply  does  not  satisfy  demand  in 
any  but  a  few  of  these  occupations. 

Paraellel  to  this  over-all  increase  in  demand,  some  sources  of 
recruitment  show  trends  of  diminishing  intake  and  supply  capacity. 
As  one  example,  chemical  industries  in  Continental  Europe  have 
traditionally  recruited  many  of  their  maintenance  and  process 
workers  among  those  trained  to  skilled  standards  in  artisan  trades 
and  smaller  service  industries.     These  are  now  generally  taking  on 
a  decreasing  proportion  of  youth  as  voluntary  school  attendance 
increases  and  more  youth  go  into  training  for  industrial  and 
commercial  occupations  in  larger  undertakings. 
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CHAPTER  III 

PROGRAMMES  OP  TRAINING  IN  KEg  OCCUPATIONS 

The  wide  range  of  differences  between  various  countries  as 
regards  working  conditions,  and  systems  of  technical  and  vocational 
education  and  training  makes  it  impossible  to  carry  out  in  detail  a 
comparison  between  the  training  programmes  introduced  for  the  various 
specialisations  at  different  levels  in  the  chemical  industry*  There 
is  also  a  difference  in  the  speed  of  adaptation  of  the  systems  of 
technical  and  vocational  education  to  new  requirements  of  the  industry 
which  make  comparisons  difficult.     The  differences  CfXisting  at  the 
level  of  technical  and  vocational  education  and  training  and  the 
degree  of  influence  of!  the  industry  also  has  an  impact  on  the  extent 
to  which  the  industry  itself  is  taking  action  with  regard  to  training 
of  its  personnel*      Other  factors  are  which  branches  of  chemical 
industry  dominate  in  each  country,  the  supply  of  skilled  personnel  in 
the  employment  market  and  the  degree  of  competition  with  other 
industries  for  personnel  having  qualifications  required  in  the 
chemical  industries*      With  these  reservations,  the  discussion  below 
can  only  be  indicative  of  trends  which  have  been  identified  in  a 
number  of  countries*     The  examples  should  not  be  iinderstood  as  models, 
but  rather  as  a  sample  of  approaches  towards  solving  the  problems 
encountered  in  improving  training  for  the  chemical  industry. 

Initial  Training 

Semi-*Skilled  and  Specialised  Workers. 

As  a  rule  the  training  of  semi-skilled  and  specialised  workers 
requiring  less  than  one  or  two  years  of  instruction  is  unregulated 
and  falls  outside  the  officially  recognised  systems  in  most  countries. 
One  of  the  exceptions  from  this  general  rule  is  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany  where  there  are  three  recognised  semi-skilled  trades 
(Anlemberufe),  namely: 

(a)  helper  in  chemical  production; 

(b)  junior  laboratory  assistant; 

(c)  helper  in  rubber  manufacturing. 

In  all  three  cases,  training  takes  place  in  the  undertaking  accompanied 
by  related  instruction  through  day  release,  has  a  duration  of  two  years 
and  is  terminated  by  an  examination  before  a  Chamber  of  Industry  and 
Commerce.      Among  the  functions  enumerated  in  the  syllabus  for  train- 
ing of  helpers  in  chemical  manufacturing  the  following  may  be 
mentioned:    repair  and  maintenance  of  simple  equipment;  participa- 
tion in  the  assembly  of  more  complex  equipment  and  in  the  preparation 
of  raw  material::;    simple  operations  of  destination,  filtration  and 
crystalisation,  etc.;    simple  physical  measurement  and  routine  tests 
(specific  weight,  boiling  point,  etc.). 

The  job  descriptions  for  the  other  two  semi-skilled  occupations 
are  similar] y  geared  towards  the  simpler  and  routine  operations  in 
laboratories  and  rubber  manufacturing,  in  the  latter  case  with  emphasis 
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on  the  assembly  of  simple  equipment  and  the  preparation  of  products 
on  thB  basis  of  detailed  instruction.^ 

A  study  of  training  programmes  operated  in  various  industries 
shows,  however,  that  there  is  a  tendency,  at  least  in  the  larger 
undertakings,  to  provide  for  a  shorter  or  longer  period  of  syz  '  :itic 
training  for  a  wide  range  of  occupations  at  the  semi-skilled  levbj.  in 
laboratory  work,  production,  transport  and  maintenance. 

In  the  Uhited  States^  for  instance,  the  pharmaceutical  industry, 

systematic  training  on  the  job  ranging  from  some  days  up  to  six 

months,  is  given  by  the  undertakings  to  specialised  workers  on 
elementary  machine  operations. 

Similarly,  a  short  period  of  systematic  training  is  organised  for 
workers  concerned  with  materials  selection,  inspecting  and  measuring 
tasks  and  also  for  certain  laboratory  personnel  for  routine  operations. 

At  least  the  larger  undertakings  normally  organise  part  of  this 
training  outside  the  job  as  a  course  of  induction  followed  by  training 
on  the  job  under  specialised  instructors  or  leading  hands  and  under 
the  general  responsibility  of  the  plant  supervisors. 2 

In  the  giited  Kingdom^  where  training  regulations  have  not  yet 
been  issued  for  other  than  skilled  occupations  in  the  chemical 
industry  as  such,  the  Iron  and  Steel  Industry  Training  Board  has 
recently  published  guidelines  for  a  three-step  training  of  specialised 
laboratory  assistants  in  the  chemical,  metallurgical  and  petroleum 
industries.     The  programme  which  has  a  duration  of  approximately  ; 
eitht  months  is  specifically  geared  towards  meeting  the  needs  of  ! 
young  workers  who  have  newly  been  recruited  into  the  industry  but  * 
may  also  be  applied  to  the  training  of  adult  workers  with  some  i 
previous  work  experience.  } 

In  Sweden,  the  various  branches  and  undertakings  in  the  chemical  1 

industry  organise  special  courses  for  semi-skilled  workers  normally  of  i 

less  than  two  years*  duration.     In  the  anorganic  chemical  industry,  1 

for  instance,  newly  recruited  workers  aged  20  to  35  without  previous  ' 

work  experience  are  trained  according,  to  a  schedule  vrhich  combines  1 

rotation  on  the  job  with  related  instruction  for  four  hours  per  week  ; 

for  a  total  of  56  weeks.     The  related  instruction  includes  such  ^ 

subjects  as  physics,  chemistry  and  mathematics  -  largely  refresher  I 

courses  to  update  vmat  was  learned  at  school  -  and  specific  knowledge  ! 

relating  to  materials,  instruments  and  machines,  job  safety  and  f 
accident  prevention  for  the  operations  for  the  occupation  to  which 
the  new  worker  has  been  recruited. 


Institut  Burop^en  pour  la  Formation  Professionnelle,  La 
formation  professionnelle  dans  la  chimie  du  Marche  Commun.  jSum^es 
Europe ennes  d'Etuaes  "La  formation  des  hommes  pour  la  chimie  de 
deaain".      Wiesbaden,  26-28  November  1966,  pp.  8-9. 
2 

National  Economic  Development  Office,  Manpower  in  the  Chenical 

Industry,  a  comparison  of  British  and  American  practices,  London,  

Her  Majesty's  Stationery  Office,  1967,  p.  29. 
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In  the  pharmaceutical  industry,  also  in  Sweden^  and  in  the 
explosives  industry,  one  year,  full*time  courses  are  organised  for 
laboratory  and  production  workers*     The  courses  for  junior  laboratory 
assistants  include  24  hours  of  practical  work  and  training  in  labora* 
tory  methods  and  14  hours  of  theoretical  related  instruction  per  week. 

The  courses  for  production  workers  combine  34  hours  of  on-the- 
job  training  with  8  hours  of  related  instruction  per  week.  Theory 
and  practice  should  be  closely  related  to  each  other.     Duri  tg  the 
first  half  year  the  workers  are  rotated  to  three  different  work 
poslj^itms  while  during  the  second*  half  of  the  course  the  trainee 
receives  specialised  training  on  one  particular  job.     One  of  the 
purposes  of  this  training  is  to  promote  the  mobility  of  workers  within 
the  plant  and  within  the  industry  generally. 

Skilled  Workers 

In  the  training  of  skilled  workers  whether  for  laboratory  tasks 
or  for  repair  and  maintenance  or  production,  the  major  trends 
discerned  in  the  programmes  of  training  officially  recognised  in  the 
various  countries  or  applied  by  the  various  undertakings  are  towards 
a  higher  educational  level  of  entry  and  a  more  comprehensive  training 
with  systematic  basic  training  off  the  job  and  increased  time  for 
related  instruction  during  the  period  of  training  in  the  laboratory 
or  production  unit. 

The  evolution  of  the  classification  of  trades  and  occupations  for 
training  differs  between  countries.     The  most  apparent  development 
in  the  period  of  the  past  decade  is.  first  of  all,  the  recognition, 
in  several  countries,  of  two  new  skilled  occupations  as  being  of 
particular  importance  to  the  chemical  industry,  namely  chemical 
process  operator  •  in  some  countries  referred  to  as  chemical  machine 
operator  with  a  somewhat  narrower  choice  of  options  -  and  a  special 
trade  of  repair  and  maintenance  mechanic  for  automated  equipment. 

At  the  laboratory  level  several  countries*  for  instance 
Switzerland,  have  also  established  apprenticeaole  trades  as  chemical 
and  physical  laboratory  assistants  respectively  with  training  periods 
ranging  between  three  and  four  y)ars. 

A  second  trend  discernable  in  most  coimtries  is  to  provide  for 
broad  basic  training  for  youth  in  vocational  training  institutions  or 
in  vocational  secondary  schools  or  factory  schools  for  a  broader  range 
of  skilled  occupations  within  the  chemical  industry. 

These  trends  may  be  illustrated  by  the  new  craft  as  chemical 
process  operator  adopted  as  a  recognised  apprenticeable  occupation  l>y 
the  United  States  Federal  Committee  on  Apprenticeship.  Training 
under  this  classification  includes  324  hours  of  classroom  studies  in 
mathematics,  physics  (first  year),  chemistry  and  instrumentation 
(second  year)  and  specific  trade  related  instruction  in  the  third 
year.     A  number  of  options  for  specialisation  on  the  job  is  offered, 
but  an  apprentice  must  take  three  out  of  the  following}  materials 
handling,  thermal  cracking,  steam  generation,  converter  operation, 
power  generation  and  distribution,  reactor  operation,  water  coolifig 
and  distribution,  compressor  operation,  fractionation-distillation 
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and  water  treatine.     Each  chemical  procsss  operator  will  conseauentiv 
have  a  broad  practical  experience  acquired  on  the  job  and  thSfbe 
able  to  move  between  different  tasks?! 

In  Sweden  an  employers'  committee  on  "traininc  for  the  oeeuna- 
tions  in'tHe-chemical  industry"  recently  proposed  that  a  specill 
"process-technical"  stream  be  introduced  in  thriowersecoSdlry 
school  which  would  be  a  common  trunk  basic  training  for  the  various 
branches  of  the  chemical  industry,  the  pharmaceutilal  indult^y  thi 
petrochemical  industry  and  the  chemico-Lchnical  indist???  A^ter 
^rt^pJ^tr^f«L°^  ^^tl""  training,  some  would  go  into  industry  fSr 
further  training  on  the  job  as  machine  operatives.     They  would  be 
H?ffpi!nf*^?  ^second  year  after  practice  on  sevewl 

strM^h?  fiS*'%2^  operatives  in  the  chemical  industry  or  could  go 
straight  from  the  first  to  the  second  year  of  the  process  technical 
stream  with  chemico-technical  bias.     After  this  second  year?  some 
t^!Jh^^f  """^  industry  for  training  on  thl  jSb  as  JrocesI 

on  ^Uf.S'"  skilled  chemical  process  operators;  others  SSSld  |o 
level  Qulnfici[??L^^''^ie^^"  course  to  acquire  junior  tech^iclan^° 
who  u«2?  •     li^^^  possibilities  open  for  those 

?n  n  ^^^^^        ^'irst  or  the  second  year  to  go  bick 

t°ecL,fli\'|}\%^ie!re?ti?Lt'?!  ""-P-<»--  courses  L  qua?if? 

vocatSn»S!  ^'^if  ?lcSifl5S1grif  !|  'yl^^^^l  5? 
is'?h?L'Sa?s-  °f  '"'4"^  for'the  chemical  ?ndSst?y 

Sob'SlL^ng^d  aS^t^^foV"  m.4ertaking  for  on-tL- 

In Jrwiee,  the  training  for  chemical  machine  operators  and 

?^^?Sin^I"  ^"^^S"^*^?  equipment  respectively  takes  three  years  and 
ia  given  in  secondary  technical  schools.  ' 

vn,.<„?.^  ItaiX.  a  number  of  classes  have  recently  been  established  in 
various  secondary  vocational  schools  for  junior  laboratory  assistants 
mechanics  for  the  cheSical  industry?  In 

a?r^4cS!te^S^S^?L'lg%%?"I^f^°"  °^  tSiS^eS 

P,«»nMo??f,*^v'^°"5*^'^®^  "^'^^^        vocational  training  system  is 

noraaliy  fL^?f?nSSp^'''"'?"""=*'^P',*^»'«  °^  optlonfoflered  is 

RpJ^ni^  fairly  large.  As  an  example,  in  the  FederalRepublic  of 
Tf^rirJi  chemical  undertakings  (Hoechsi)  offers 

in  D?oduc?ion^«  A^t  for  18  skilled  trades  aSd  occupations 

in  production  and  3  office  occupations  with  a  duration  of  training  of 
3  to  3  1/2  years,    m  the  laboratory  trades  the  level  of  entry  is 


.shir,  L!!l?^°--i°^S*'^'*l.*'°^P°^^*^^°n»  Chemicals  and  Plastics.  Aporentice- 
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normally  middle-school  examination  (Junior  secondary  school),  vhile  the 
recruitment  level  for  the  production  trades  is  normally  tne  %nd  oT 
primary  education  (14  to  15  years).     The  trainee  normally  spends  the 
first  six  months  in  a  special  training  establishment  within  the  under- 
taking and  receives  the  remainder  of  his  training  primarily  on  the 
job  with  related  instruction  (day  release)  for  at  least  eight  hours 
per  week.     In  the  office  occupations  the  minimum  level  is  Junior 
secondary  school  and  for  the  career  streams,  completed  secondary 
school.     All  training  is  terminated  by  an  officially  recognised 
examination  controlled  by  the  chamber  of  industry  and  commerce  con- 
cerned.! 

Other  larger  undertakings,  such  as  Bayer  and  BASF  offer  similar 
comprehensive  programmes  for  training  of  apprentices  within  their 
works.     An  indication  of  the  importance  attached  to  training  by 
these  undertakings  is  that  the  BASF  alone  has  a  centre  for  vocational 
training  with  altogether  1,500  places,  in  which  the  apprentices  under- 
go part  of  their  training. 

In  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  a  total  of  seven  skilled 
trades  (with  a  training  per ioa  of  three  to  three-and-a-half  years)  are 
recognised  specifically  for  the  chemical  industry.     These  include 
laboratory  assistants,  in  biology  and  chemistry  and  in  the  manufactur- 
ing of  paints,  soap  maker,  materials  tester  and  chemical  process 
worker.     The  last  mentioned  is  fairly  recently  included  in  the  list 
of  trades  as  is  the  trade  of  repair  and  maintenance  mechanic 
(automated  machinery)  \fhich  is  listed  under  the  metal  trades  but  has 
been  adopted  by  the  chemical  industry  to  a  large  extent. 

The  two  tradss  which  have  the  largest  number  of  apprentices 
registered  arc  those  of  skilled  process  worker  and  skilled  laboratory 
worker  (chemistry).     The  syllabus  of  training  for  both  these  trades 
provides  for  three-and-a-half  years  of  training  in  a  wide  range  of 
oasic  functions  in  the  respective  fields  of  work  and  related  instruc- 
tion, on  a  day-release  basis,  in  chemistry,  physics,  mathematics  and 
other  trade-related  subjects. 

The  laboratory  assistants  (chemistry)  should,  for  instance, 
carry  out  a  series  of  standard  tests  and  experiments,  learn  to  main- 
tain the  various  types  of  apparatus  and  equipment  used  in  a 
laboratory  and  carry  out  the  necessary  mathematical  calculations. 
The  level  of  recruitment  is  normally  completed  Junior  secondary 
school  (middle  school  examination).     The  syllabus  allows  for 
specialisation  for  chemical  industry  in  general,  petro-cheraicals. 
iron  and  steel  industry,  etc.     As  a  rule,  half  of  the  training  is 
given  in  the  undertaking  and  half  in  a  vocational  training  institution. 

In  the  Netherlands^  the  training  of  skilled  chemical  process 
operators  is  Duiit  on  a  syllabus  of  three  years  of  training  within  an 
undertaking.     It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  in  the  Netherlands  a 
majority  of  trainees  who  go  into  apprenticeship  have  gone  through  a 
lover  vocational  school  between  the  ages  of  12  and  15,  and  that, 
consequently,  the  effective  period  of  trainins  Is  longer  than 


1963. 


^  Farbwerke  Hoechst  A.G.,  Chemie  hat  Zukunft^  Prankfurt-am-Kain, 
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specialised  foundation  for  the  control  of  apprentiSshiJ?'  ^ 

general  trend  towards  the  establishaent  of  a  basic  tnininr 
m^v^hAT?''''^^°!J4  training  centre  followed  b^  tra^inl  o^  the 


taking  place  in.ivat2e4asd    -  Xt-Siiir^or^n^tinJe^^^^^ 


school  was  established 

workers,  and  for  mechanrcs*wr^h'va?ioiripe%7alJsItio"s! 


In  Japap  ,  an  increasing  number  of  undertakinrs  have    in  r^n^*■ 


Technicians  ar^d  pngtnetfrs 


tile  kecent  up/^Art^^  T^t^r^^  ^n^jf^^  TP    tfd  70.    "'"""^T  "  experience  In 
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back  to  school  or  acquire  qualifications  at  a  hinhtr  level  of 
technical  education  through  correspondence  courses  or  nicht  classes. 
Also,  in  several  countries,  opportunities  are  open  for  higher  tech- 
nicians to  qualify  at  the  graduate  engineer  level. 

At  the  higher  technician  level,  three  different  systens  are 
applied  in  the  various  countries  -  in  some  countries  qualification  as 
higher  technician  may  be  acquired  in  several  different  ways. 

In  the  ttftityd  Kingdom,  for  instance,  a  technician  level  certifi- 
cate may  be  acquired  through  studies  at  a  technical  college,  on  a 
part-time  basis,  while  the  trainee  serves  as  an  apprentice  in  industry. 
Qualifications  at  a  corresponding  level  may  also  be  acquired  at  full* 
time  technical  colleges  and  through  sandvich  courses  where  part  of  the 
time  is  spent  on  full-time  training  in  a  college  and  part  of  the  time 
on  work  in  industry. 

In  the  Federal  Republic  of  Oeroanv.  training  at  technician  level 
takes  place  in  public  and  private  technical  colleges  and  is  terminated 
by  an  examination  controlled  by  the  State.     The  requirements  for 
entry  arei 

(a)    completed  apprenticeship  as  a  laboratory  assistant  (chemical); 


(b)  secondary  education  supplemented  by  a  period  of  practice  of  at 
least  two  years;  or 

(c)  co;:vleted  junior  secondary  education  and  practical  experience 
for  at  least  two  years  in  industry  plus  a  special  preparatory 
course  for  entry  into  a  technical  school. 

The  period  of  training  is  two  years  full-time  or  three  to  three-and- 
a-half  years  part-time  (evening  classes). 

In  France  -  as  in  the  Phitea  States     training  for  higher 
technicians  is  placed  at  the  post- secondary  level  and  is  given  in 
specialised  technical  institutes.     In  both  countries  the  normal 
level  of  recruitment  is  completed  secondary  school.     Candidates  with 
specially  meritorious  service  in  industry  and  particularly  such  with 
laboratory  experience  are  often  admitted  as  well.     Parallel  to  this 
post-secondary  training,  training  of  technicians  for  various  chemical 
specialisations  also  takes  place  in  secondary  school  level  technical 
colleges  and  through  special  courses  by  correspondence  or  in  night 


It  may  be  said  that  -  at  the  technician  level  -  there  is  a 
tendency  to  multiply  the  number  of  levels  and  the  types  of  offerings 
in  most  countries.     The  range  of  training  facilities  and  courses 
offered  in  this  field  is  from  two-year  junior  secondary  school  level 
for  assistants  and  o^h>i*  lower  technicians  up  to  post-secondary  or 
post-apprenticeship  training  of  two  to  four  years*  duration.  Some 
streams  are  highly  specialised;    others  are  more  broadly  covering 
chemical  subjects,  physics,  bio-chemistry,  chemical  ]>roduetion 
methods,  plastics,  material  testing,  and  mechanical/electrical 
engineering  applied  to  the  requirements  of  the  chemical  industry. 


or 


classes. 
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annoJ^f  existing  in  this  field  would 

appear  to  be  the  effect  of  a  number  of  factors  -  the  great  variety  of 

?h!  f=?fM?!»,«2«J?^*^i:^*"^^J'^N,P'''""^«2  "i*^hin  the  school  system  for 
the  establishment  of  technically  biased  courses  at  all  levels:  the 
o?4h»„^?,°^^!?  roads  for  promotion  and  transfer  lines  from  on4  level 
of  education  to  another. 

That  the  needs  of  industry  have  played  a  great  role  in  this 
development  is  shown  by  the  action  taken,  for  instance,  by  the 
^^fSfr^fV^^"'?  which  in  the  past  few  years  has  estakished  a  number 
=  ;  ^        schools  of  specialisation.      These  schools  often  re^it 

?I,iV^;  ^f^®^'  provide  three  years  of  higher  secondary 

ItXt^  training  in  various  specialisations  of  the  chemical  industry  and 
often  also  a  second  level  -  of  two  years'  duration  -  of  a  post- 
secondary  character.     These  specialised  industrial  schooirmay  be 

authorities  as  providing  an  education  equivalent  to 
cnac  or  the  general  schools. 

of  graduate  engineers  for  most  branches  of  industry 
IS  given  in  special  institutions  for  higher  education  or  in  the 

technology  faculties  of  the  universities.     Also  at  this 

varv  hl^lln"'^^"*'?  P  ^^r^""^^  *  prolongation  of  the  studies  which  now 
vary  between  countries  from  three  to  six  years.     in  this  period  is 

Sarbi^^[/"w"'^^^^  °^  practical  experience  in  inlust^  Shich 

may  be  of  six  months' to  one  years'  duration.      The  prolongation  of 
the  period  of  study  may  take  the  form  either  of  an  extension  of  the 
?ont?n«?nf  ^^"^  ^^^^^^      ^  la-'eer  numbers  of  ftudents 

inf  in?o"lmKe^?';'"'  '°  '  ^^^""^      ^  "^^^"^  '^^^^ 

1-4  efforts  to  provide  an  easier  transfer  through  part- 

th^J^of  ^"^^^  technician  to  graduate  eSfer^evel 

the  general  trend,  even  in  countries  where  part-time  studios  to  " 
fualifiL«fn"^r  ^^^"^  ^he  rule  in  the  pLt  is  tow^ds 

Sectafcallnsti'S^iS.'""'-''"^  ^'"'^^^       university  levefspecialised 

i^tr^i''^^!!  "^feard  to  the  contents  of  training  at  graduate  eneineer 
trJfil«^^^  5"'^"?  ^"  ""^^^  countries  is  clearSy  toSards  broldir  blsic 
training  and  a  less  marked  specialisation  in  specie  brSes  such 
and  ^ci^^K^'       ^f*^^  "^"^^"E  ^he  first  years  of  study.      1^1  Iptions 
and  also  the  compulsory  courses  during  the  first  vears  or  .sturtv  ?J  ?Sf 
technical  university  or  institute  tend  to  be  bloadl^^lnd  to  ?noi,lL 

anmniJ;.'"fn^?S^'=^''  ^^fj^n^^"-        electroSicf IngfSeering  S  Jell 
as  training  in  the  specialisations  within  chemistry. 

2 

To,m^  J-^audon,  la  preparation  des  homines  aux  metiers  de  la  chimie 
Jaune  et  rouge,  Paris,  Special  issue  1966,  p.  153.  cnimie, 
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variety  of  standards  and  rethods  of  training  even  within  particular 

countries  is,  however,  such  that  it  is  difficult  if  at  all  possible, 

to  determine  clear-cut  trends  in  the  training  of  graduate  staff 
beyond  those  indicated  above* 

Retraining^  Updatine  and  Training  for  Promotion 

It  is  today  generally  recognised  in  the  chemical  industry,  like 
in  other  fast-moving  industries,  that  training  is  a  continuing  process 
throughout  the  working  life  of  an  individual.     The  old  notion  that 
all  training  needed  could  be  acquired  in  the  ages  of  youth  is 
disappearing.     As  already  shown  in  the  previous  part  of  this  chapter, 
many  courses  of  training  to  semi-skilled,  skilled  and  higher  levels 
which  were  previously  reserved  for  yotmg  persons  at  the  age  levels 
of  14  to  20  are  now  made  available  also  for  adults  entering  the 
industry  for  the  first  time.      Qualification  at  any  level  can  in 
practice  today  in  an  increasing  number  of  countries  be  achieved 
irrespective  of  the  age  of  the  person.     Thf*  breakthrough  of  this 
general  attitude  towards  training  is  most  c..earl>  identifiable  at  the 
semi-skilled  and  skilled  worker  levels  but  is  found  also  at  the 
levels  of  technician  and  even  graduate  engineers. 

The  reasons  for  this  change  in  attitude' are  many  and  have,  at 
least  in  part,  been  enumerated  in  the  first  two  chapters  of  this 
report.      Special  attention  may,  in  this  connection,  be  drawn  to  the 
rapid  changes  taking  place  within  the  industry,  both  as  regards 
products  and  production  methods,  the  need  for  technical  staff  and 
workers  at  all  levels  to  add  new  knowledge  to  what  they  previously 
knew,  to  change  jobs  more  frequently  than  in  the  past  and  -  as  the 
rate  of  recruitment  is  comparatively  low  in  most  countries,  particu- 
larly industrial  ones  -  the  need  to  provide  for  appropriate  retraining 
and  upgrading  of  existing  staff  within  the  industry. 

It  may  be  convenient,  for  the  purposes  of  the  discussion  by  the 
Committee,  to  make  a  distinction  between  three  types  of  action  relat- 
ing to  the  training  of  workers  who  have  already  entered  the  industry, 
namely  retraining,  updating  and  training  with  a  view  to  promotion. 

Retraining  is,  in  this  connection,  understood  as  an  action  by 
which  a  person  is  given  new  initial  training  for  a  job  vhich  is 
essentially  different  from  any  job  he  has  had  before.  Updating 
relates  to  action  which  aims  at  adding  knowledge  and  skill  required 
by  the  individual  worker,  technician  or  engineer  as  the  product  range 
or  the  production  processes  are  changed.      Training  with  a  view  to 
promotion^  finally,  is  used  to  characterise  the  various  courses  and 
training  actions  undertaken  to  give  workers,  technicians  and 
engineering  ntaff  supplementary  education  to  qualify  for  a  post  at  a 
higher  level  in  the  hierarchy  of  occupations. 

In  the  field  of  retraining  a  distinction  should  be  -^ade  between 
action  taken  by  the  public  authorities,  for  instance,  within  the 
framework  of  active  manpower    policies  and  prevention  of  unemployment, 
and  training  undertaken  at  the  initiative  of  the  industry  itself,  and 
mostly  of  the  individual  undertakings. 

In  the  public  systems  of  retraining  there  are  few  examples  of 
arrangements  made  for  training  with  a  view  to  entry  into  the  chemical 
industry.     The  few  exceptions  mostly  relate  either  to  action  within 
the  framework  of  decentralisation  policies  for  industry  where  special 
efforts  of  a  temporary  character  might  be  made  for  supplying  trained 
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!ir^e?L=)  MnTsul?;:.?^ eS5lo^%r°^-^  .a.Lrg.^-o^.e 

of  intlrelt"to^ho"^hf^,°'"?^?^r^^y  P"^li*=  authorities  and  being 
4.  ?-r    f      ''°  ''"^  chemical  industry  are  run  in  several  pnimf^ti^ 

flcilUate  thf  "'^'^       the  SclSdinavlIn  com°t^es'to'. 

lacilitate  the  employment  in  the  chemical  industry,  for  instanno 

l^teJr  '""Jf  r'PJ'tag  tor  entJ^  St|  5Ee.Ual 

fho  t    ^  of  the  participants  have  previous  work  exDerience 

traSSg.  '"s'"""!""  "O'e  Msk-orlented  than  Is  noJral  m  youth 

rotraS  oTwSjkSalf  EkSS'^Ei  ft"  «>Sl»sest  .hare  l„  a,. 
These  actlvltlS  ^I  sildSf SsSiSj"?^  Industry  Itself. 

ui.ecirj.y  x;nax;  retraining  of  workers  who  have  to  be  shifted  from 
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other  jobs,  constitutes  a  very  large  part  of  the  total  training  effort 
of  the  undertakings.      Action  in  this  field  ranges  from  complete 
initial  and  further  retraining  of  staff  at  all  levels  for  completely 
new  factories  to  shorter  ad  hoc  courses  and  on-the-job  instruction  of 
workers  transferred  from  one  job  position  to  another*  where  the 
initial  training  requirements  are  the  same  for  both  the  jobs,  but  an 
adaitional  period  of  familiarisation  and  instruction  is  needed. 

Also  updating  includes  such  a  wide  range  of  activities  by 
individuals  employed  in  the  chemical  industry,  by  undertakings  and  by 
employers*  and  workers'  organisations  and  educational  institutions 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  suggest  a  systematic  classification  of 
such  action.      They  range  from  "ad  hoc"  instruction  on  the  job  at  all 
levels  to  long-term  courses  for  workers,  technicians  and  other  - 
technical  staff  and  for  mana^fement  in  particular  techniques  which  are 
introduced  in  the  industry.      The  trends  are  clear  however.  There 
has  been  a  tremendous  increase  in  such  action  on  the  part  of  all 
those  referred  to  in  the  recent  past.      As  one  single  example*  the 
Du  Pont  Organisation  in  the  Iftiited  States  and  Canada  has  developed 
an  extensive  programme  of  updating  based  on  a  comprehensive  library 
of  programmed  manuals  and  courses.      This  library  covers  a  large 
variety  of  subjects  and  since  its  start  in  1959,  around  100  courses 
have  been  written  up  and  successfully  used.      In  the  short  period  of 
seven  years,  altogether  15,000  employees  of  the  companies  had  taken 
an  average  of  three  courses  each  within  the  framework  of  this 
programme.^ 

A  second  trend  in  this  field  would  seem  to  be  towards  more 
comprehensive  and  more  technically  biased  courses  than  those  current 
in  the  1950s.      The  chemical  industry  in  the  USSR,  for  instance, 
organises  a  whole  range  of  courses  on  production  techniques  having  a 
duration  of  three  to  six  months  of  part-time  tuition  at  the  levels  of 
technician  and  engineers.      Emphasis  is  on  updating  technical  staff 
in  mathematics,  cybernectics,  applied  to  the  chemical  industry,  the 
use  of  electronics  and  new  problems  at  the  borderline  between  physics 
and  chemistry,  radiation  in  chemistry  and  other  similar  technical 
subjects.      Such  courses  are  offered  in  addition  to,  or  as  a  comple- 
ment to,  the  traditional  further  training  courses  for  technical  staff 
in  such  matters  as  the  organisation  of  work,  cost  control  and  costing 
in  production  and  other  management  techniques. 2      Similar  lists  of 
recent  course  offerings  could  be  taken  from  practically  any  of  the 
countries  where  the  chemical  industry  is  well  developed. 

The  rapidly  increasing  demand  within  the  chemicil  industry  for 
technically  competent  lead  workers,  foremen  and  staff  in  technical 
supervisory  positions  in  research,  production,  laboratory  work, 
maintenance  and  production  has  been  the  reason  why  many  undertakings, 
employers*  organisations  and  educational  institutions  have  organised 
a  broad  range  of  training  courses  at  all  levels  to  permit  upgrading  of 
their  workers. 


Simons,  Industrial  Training^  Textile  Journal,  Montreal, 
9  December  1966,  pp.  60-63. 

p 

Trade  Iftiion's  International  of  Chemical,  Oil  and  Allied  Workers: 
International  Seminar  on  Vocational  Training  and  Further  Training, 
Berlin,  23-25  November  1967,  ICPS  Information  Bulletin,  January/ 
February  1968. 
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„„n.=I^  ^?  this  field,  as  in  updating,  are  towards  longer 

iiS^^fnfn^^?^  previously  with  a  more  comprehensive  technical  content. 
Upgrading  is  also  provided  at  more  levels  of  work  than  in  the  past. 
L5??^n^pnr°?i^"'  is  connection  has  been  that*rt?id  edScatilnal 

development,  through  compulsory  or  voluntary  prolongation  of  schooling 
to%?i'voifc  utft\^  an  educationally  inferior  ?osU?on  compared 
Co  the  younger  and  better  educated  recruits  into  the  industry. 

^,^^r.          schools  and  adult  training  systems  have  taken  action  to 
V«^L:  ®  chemical  industry  to  solve  these  problems.     m  France,  for 
instance,  tho  government- sponsored  adult  training  system.  A^PA.  offers 

trl?fnine^fn?  1^°°"''  H^^^"  ^^"^  ^^^'^  ^^^^^  ^^^^y  Sal 

training  for  those  seeking  new  employment)  for  workers  in  industry  to 

lZ^^L^°S^"i^''^  ''li^^"^^^""?"^  as  specialistfin  prodScUon  or^  ^° 
laboratory  work  at  skilled  worker  or  lower  technician  level.  The 
5^;«?f  !f        evening  class  programmes  of  many  technical  and 

n^^iif'^"°^"°"  ^""^  training  institutions  and  universities  also 

workers  and  other  technical  staff  to 
permit  them  to  attain  higher  level  qualifications. 

h„^»„**^"^4.I!"J®r^^'^^"^^        industrial  organisations  have  found, 

n^'ih  °"«n  ^^e  case  in  the  past?  rely 

noiSf °"  the  initiative  of  the  individual  to  take  care  o^  the 
needs  for  promotion  within  the  undertaking.      It  has,  for  this  reason. 

practice,  at  least  in  the  larger  undekakings,  to  ' 
establisn  comprehensive  upgrading  plans  for  selected  workers! 
technicians  and  engineers  who  have  shown  career  potentials  and  to 
make  appropriate  arrangements  for  their  systematic  further  training. 

«n,4  particularly  evident  at  three  levels:    the  upgrading  of 

semi-skilled  production  workers  to  become  skilled  process  operatlrs- 
«nH  ^J:*^?^"f  ?^  skilled  workers  to  become  instructors  and  foremen" 
and  the  training  of  intermediate  staff  to  attain  higher  positions. 

Much  training  for  promotion  takes  place  within  the  plants  in  an 
informal  manner  by  rotation  to  different  jobs  which  have  an  experience 
value  for  promotion  purposes.      Semi-skilled  workers  with  "xperience 

^5  production  are  attached  to  maintenance  teams  to  broadin  their 
f  "spc^n!}n^'?^°f  functioning  of  plant  and  equipment  or  traSned  on 
DrosDec?f  ^  Lniin^^^r  ^^^^^  mobility  and  their  promotion 

testers  «;  workers  are  used  as  instructors  or  trained  as 

testers  or  materials  controllers  as  one  step  towards  assuming  «:iinoT. 

^          °^  ^hift.     Engineers  and  tlchSicfa^s^ar; 

in°?r%Sf  ?o^^^°J.SfLn^!^^°-  ^--^"-^  w"^^^" 

rotation  between  jobs  has  always  taken  place  in  chemical 

ladSrs'SSilf ^^^^  traditional  career 

laaaers  Duiit  on  seniority  and  broadness  of  experience  with  stens  f-mm 

i^^^^^^^H^""  ^^f°"eh  helper  jobs,  process  attendantrm^hinf  ^ 
a  ??odJctio'n  ^ft!''"'  su^erinfindent  of 

insuff?nionf^P°^  the  traditional  career  ladders  began  to  become 
JndSSy       AffL^r^'  ^?''  Pf""""^!?"  in  "any  parts  of  the  cheSical 
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become  foremen.      Such  training  was  first,  in  many  cases,  focused  on 
the  supervisory  and  managerial  functions  which  were  identified  as  the 
principal  differences  between  a  worker's  and  a  foreman's  tasks. 
Special  training  programmes  were  organised  by  the  undertakings  in  the 
industry,  by  employers'  organisations  and,  in  some  countries,  by  the 
public  authorities  to  provide  initial  and  further  training  for 
potential  and  existing  foremen  in  functions  of  leadership,  organisa- 
tion of  work,  rate  setting  techniques  and  other  functions  of  super- 
vision.    At  the  outset  many  of  these  courses  were  arranged  on  an 
inter-industry  basis.     The  TWI  Job  Instruction,  Job  Relations  and 
Job  Methods,  later  also  Job  Safety  programmes,  for  instance,  were 
run  on  the  basis  of  standard  manuals  used  with  slight  adaptations  in 
both  the  chemical  and  other  industries.      The  chemical  industries  in 
the  Scandinavian  coimtries  took  an  active  part  in  the  establishment 
of  the  special  foreman  training  institutes  existing  in  Denmark, 
Pinaland,  Norway  and  Sweden,  which  provide  general  foremanship  courses 
for  potential  and  existing  supervisors  in  all  industries. 

Similarly,  the  employers  of  the  chemical  industry  in  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  began*  in  1955,  a  series  of  courses  and 
conferences  primarily  concerned  with  the  place  of  the  chemical  industry 
in  the  economy,  the  roles  of  employers'  and  workers'  organisations, 
labour  legislation  as  applicable  to  the  industry,  the  f\mctions  of  a 
supervisor  in  chemical  production  and  the  principal  techniques  of 
supervision.      As  a  measure  of  the  degree  of  acceptance  of  this  type 
of  training,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  some  3.300  supervisors  and 
managers  from  165  undertakings  had  taken  part  in  the  100-odd  courses 
and  seminars  organised  by  the  Association  of  Employers  in  the 
Chemical  Industry  between  1955  and  1965.1 

In  line  with  the  general  trend  in  all  training  for  the  chemical 
industry  the  tendency  in  the  recent  past  in  most  countries  has  been 
to  place  increasing  emphasis  in  the  training  of  supervisors  on  the 
technical  aspects  of  their  work.     The  Swedish  employers,  for  instance, 
have  recommended  long-term  planning  of  training  for  promotion  in  the 
chemical  industry  along  the  lines  shown  in  the  table.      The  distinction 
made  between  youth  and  adults  has  its  explanation  in  the  change  in  the 
educational  system  which  has  taken  place  in  the  past  two  decades  and 
which  essentially,  provides  for  a  prolongation  of  priiiii*ry  education. 2 


Arbeitsring  der  ArbeitsgeberverbSnde  der  Deutschen  Chemischen 
Industrie:    Fortbildung  und  Information,  Wiesbaden,  1965,  35  p. 

^  The  General  Group  of  the  Swedish  Employers'  Confederation: 
Vocational  Training  in  Swedish  Chemical  Industry,  preparatory  document, 
Stockholm  1967,  p.  14. 
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Basic 
education 


Selec- 
tion as 
operator 
trainee 


Appoint- 
ment as 
operator 

Selec- 
tion 


Young  people 
9  years 


One-year  school  for 
production  workers 


I 


2  years  of  practice 


Adults 
6-7  years 

I 


Practical  work  in 

the  Company 
(at  least  3  years) 


Certificates  from  pre-  „ 
vious  training  and  -^^^^t  and  judgings 

judgings  by  supervisors       °^  supervisors 


32  hours  of  training  to 
adapt  the  pupil  to  his 
own  working  place  and  2 
months*  practice 


Process  overlooker 
(operator) 

i 

Complete  test  for 
supervisor  trainee  and 
judgment  by;  superiors 


180  hours  of  general 
part-time  course,  1 
year 


32  hours  of  training  to 
adapt  the  pupil  to  his 
own  working  place  and  2 
months*  practice 


Process  overlooker 
(operator) 
1 
I 
I 

Complementary  test  and 
judgment  by;  superiors 


Correspondence  studies 


External  training  as 
supervisor  arranged  by 
SAF-L    (3  weeks) 


External  follow-up 


Correspondence  studies 


External  training  as 
supervisor  arranged  by 
SAFl    (3  weeks) 


External  follow-up 


SAP  =  The  Swedish  Employers*  Confederation • 
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Similarly,  in  Italy,  long-term  courses  of  training  for  potential 
supervisors  have  been  organised  for  the  chemical  industry.  For 
admission  into  the  courses,  candidates  for  such  training  should  give 
evidence  of  good  knowledge  of  the  work  processes,  job  safety  measures 
and  regulations,  equipment  and  materials  and  of  the  organisation  of 
work  within  their  undertaking.      They  are  also  tested  for  their 
general  knowledge  and  aptitudes  with  regard  to  oral  and  Written 
communication,  manners  and  organisational  ability.     The  courses  are 
works  based  and  cover  a  total  of  some  500  hours  of  practical 
instruction  by  rotation  to  various  departments  and  some  500  hours  of 
additional  trado*related  instruction  and  further  general  education. 

The  increasing  emphasis  in  the  Iftiited  Kingdom  and  in  the  USSR 
and  other  countries  in  Eastern  Europe  on  further  training  of  workers 
in  industry  are  other  examples  of  the  concern  on  the  part  of  the 
chemical  industry  for  raising  the  general  level  of  technical  com-  2 
petence  of  the  supervisors  and  other  intermediate  technical  staff. 

Within  the  larger  undertakings  extensive  arrangements  are 
normally  made  for  a  systematic  follow-up  of  recruits  with  career 
prospects.      The  training  programmes  designed  for  these  often  ^^^^'^^ 
between  the  various  units  but  the  general  trend  is  the  same  as  that 
described  above:    rotation  to  different  types  of  work,  familiarisation 
with  company  policies  and  practices,  intensive  additional  technical, 
practical  and  theoretical  training  for  potential  foremen  and  managers 
in  all  fields  of  work  including  research,  materials  and  products 
testing  and  control,  production  and  marketing.*^ 

Methods  of  Training  • 

It  is  in  the  very  nature  of  chemical  production  that  training  of 
workers,  supervisors  and  other  production  personnel  will  largely  have 
to  take  place  on  the  job.      The  trend  towards  broader  basic  training 
of  a  multidisciplinary  character  and  the  "closed  in"  nature  of  much 
modern  chemical  production  has  been  the  reason  why  an  increasing 
part  of  initial  training  has  to  be  given  in  special  centres  and 


Focaccetti*  Esperienze  nella  formazione  professionale  degli 
adetti  all*  industria  chimica^  Formazione  e  Lavoro,  Roma,  No.  10, 
November/December  1964,  p.  51. 

^  See  for  instance:    Chemical  and  Allied  Industries  Joint 
Industrial  Council,  A  Career  in  Chemicals*  London,  1965  and  National 
Economic  Development  Office,  Manpower  in  the  Chemical  Industry  op. 
cit. 

The  statements  on  trends  in  the  countries  of  Eastern  Europe 
are  based  on  an  analysis  of  the  training  regulations  issued  by  the 
various  technical  authorities  responsible  for  the  supply  of  manpower 
to  the  chemical  industry  and  for  an  arrangement  for  training  for 
promotion  in  these. 

^  See  for  instance:    Du  Pont  de  Nemours  and  Company*  Inc., 
Employee  Relations  Department,  Personnel  Development  Division, 
Personnel  Development  within  the  Du  Pont  Company,  Wilmington,  Del. 
(undated)  31  p. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


THE  ADMINISTRATION  OP  TRAINING  AND  RETRAINING 


Two  general  trends  may  be  suggested  as  typical  features  in 
the  organisation  and  administration  of  technical  and  vocational 
education  and  training,  including  retraining  in  the  recent  past. 
One  is  towards  a  more  extensive  support  on  the  pu.n  of  public 
authorities  to  technical  education  and  vocational  training  in  all 
its  forms,  parallel  to  a  certain  increase  in  public  control  of  the 
standards  of  training  in  industry.      Another  is  towards  an 
increased  concern  on  the  part  of  both  employers  and  workers  with 
the  development  of  methods,  facilities  and  standards  of  training. 

The  chemical  industry  is  only  one  of  many  branches  of 
industry  which  are  the  subjects  of  an  over-all  trend  towards  a 
revision  of  the  various  apprenticeship  acts  and  other  regulations 
applying  to  training  in  and  for  industry  -  new  or  revised  acts  and 
regulations  of  the  systems  of  technical  education  and  vocational 
training  have  been  introduced  or  proposed  in  practically  all 
countries  in  which  there  is  a  chemical  industry. 1 

In  practically  all  countries  direct  co-operation  with  industry 
is  now  being  sought  by  the  authorities  responsible  for  the  systems 
of  education  and  training  in  the  administration  of  training  and 
retraining  at  national,  regional,  as  well  as  local  levels.  As 
illustrated  by  the  provisions  of  the  Industrial  Training  Acts  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  more  and  more  countries  are  establishing 
bodies  which,  at  the  national  level,  bring  educationists  together 
with  representatives  of  industry  -  both  employers  and  workers. 
In  some  countries,  where  industry  is  small,  these  bodies  often 
deal  with  the  whole  complex  of  technical  and  vocational  education 
and  training  or  there  are  separate  bodies  dealing  with  technical 
education  and  vocational  training  respectively.      As  industry 
grows  and  practically  everywhere  in  the  industrial  countries  the 
trend  is  to  organise  the  national  policy-making  organs  at  two 
levels:    one  central  organisation  for  over-all  co-ordination  and 


■^New  apprenticeship  legislation  has,  for  instance,  been 
adopted  in  India,  the  Netherlands  and  Switzerland  over  the  past 
few  years.      Basic  structural  reforms  in  the  systems  of  technical 
and  vocational  education  and  training  have  been  introduced,  for 
instance,  in  Czechoslovakia,  Prance,  Hungary,  Poland,  Sweden,  the 
UAR,  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  USSR  during  the  same  period. 
Similar  reforms  are  being  prepared  and  discussed,  for  instance,  in 
Austria,  and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany.      In  the  technical 
co-operation  activities  of  the  ILO,  there  is  a  general  trend 
towards  an  increased  demand  for  assistance  in  the  reorganisation 
of  the  over-all  training  systems,  the  establishment  of  national 
vocational  training  organisations  and  the  improvement  and  expanf5ion 
of  training  within  the  various  branches  of  industry.  Important 
changes  in  the  systems  of  retraining  and  further  training  have  been 
introduced,  for  instance,  in  Prance,  Sweden  and  the  United  States, 
all  involving  extended  support  to  and  co-operation  with  industry  in 
the  organisation  and  administration  of  various  retraining  schemes. 
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oonferenoeo  ha^e  bel?^  orJnised  bv  Lf^J^^??"'^  several  major 

and  OMpaniL*which'^^nf^^!°?  ^""^  ^^^i^^^  °"  ^"  international  basis 

s5c'h\?^?n5n^'^^?.S^"°""^ J"-""  °-  °'  3everli"c'S§n  r?e*s"ec'e"ive 
level!         ^  economically  arranged  at  the  factory 

the  e|fSLl;rof  ?-«%-hS  L°d*^;ec°IirSn^'^??^i^i-r= 
facilities  in  most  larger  production  units  of  the  industr?.  ^ 

find  it  diffiful^^^  development,  the  smaller  undertakings  often 
rind  it  difficult  to  make  adequate  arrangements  for  the  training 

Market  coSnirfe^heid  f industry  employers  in  the  Common 
■?I„v  J      w  ^  inajor  conference  on  this  subiect  at 

Ji«flp  n^?  ^"  *  similar  conference  was  organised  by  the 

Bert!n''iJi°J|6??*"'"^*'°"^'  °^  Chemical,  oil  and  fllild  Wo?kerI, 
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and  retraining  of  their  staff*      In  soae  countries,  the  special 
needs  of  the  smaller  companies  are  taken  care  of  by  inter- 
enterprise  schools  -  special  provisions  for  the  establishment  of 
such  schools  and  training  centres  are  included  in,  for  instance, 
the  regulations  for. the  adainistration  of  training  in  Prance  and 
in  the  United  Kingdom.      In  other  countries  employers  organis- 
ations and  federations  of  the  chemical  industry  have  taken  the 
initiative  to  establish  their  own  training  facilities  as  a 
service  to  their  members  or  have  aade  special  arrangements  with, 
for  instance,  technical  colleges  to  provide  such  courses  as  are 
needed  for  personnel  development  in  the  smaller  plants.      It  may 
be  suggett>»d,  however,  that,  on  the  whole  and  pa*  ticularly  in  the 
developing  countries,  the  smaller  and  even  middle-sized  under- 
takings do  not  have  sufficient  training  services  at  their  disposal 
unless  they  can  make  use  of  the  facilities  of  larger  undertakings 
with  which  they  may  have  technical  agreements. 
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CHAPTER  V 
SUGGESTED  I>OINTS  FOR  DISCUSSION 

requireaents  of  foreign  workers  and  the  brain  drain  nroblem 

diS^ion?'*  ?he  Jo»Jf«:e'n  ^TcoSr^r  r  P°"it,le  basis  of 
Changes  in  the'5i%t°S?'$5:a%J'Aa°fa^?r^^  fo^^liJ^r"!?li?a\1e. 

!•    General  trends  of  importance  to  the  develnnmon*- 
training  and  retraining  in  the  chemical  i^dustrjfo?: 

(a)  process  workers; 

(b)  repair  ind  maintenance  personnel; 

(c)  laboratoiy  workers; 

(i)    in  research 
(ii)    in  production; 

(d)  technicians  and  engineers. 

Skilled  and  highly  skilled  occupational  classifications): 

(a)  basic  training; 

(b)  further  initial  training; 

««^«J*    Needs  for  change  in  the  initial  technical  education  anr? 

^o-""!^  training  of  technicians  and  engin^r^at  varJoirievel^ 
for  research,  production  control  and  process  superTision° 

M  in  developing  countries; 
(b)    in  industrial  countries. 

f<r.^^h^  ^^^^f  development  of  improved  forms  of  retraining 
(including  updating  and  training  for  promotion):  ^^^^aining 

(a)  production  workers; 

(b)  ^maintenance  staff; 

(c)  supervisors  in  production; 
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(d)  research  and  production  laboratory  personnel  for  routine 
operations; 

(e)  technicians  and  engineers  in: 

(i)    research  and  product  deTelopaent; 

(ii)    production  and  process  control; 

(iii)    process  derelopaent  (design  of  new  production  and 
methods  and  equipaent}« 

5«    Trends  and  requirements  with  regard  to: 

(a)  national  organisation  of  technical  and  Tocatlonal  education 
and  training,  including  participation  of  employers  and 
workers  i«  the  central  standard  setting  and  oupenrisoiy 
bodies; 

(b)  co-operation  between  eaployerat  and  workers  in  the  organis- 
ation and  administration  of  training: 

(i)    at  industry  leTel; 

(ii)    at  company  and  plant  levels 

6.    Facilities  and  action,  including  ILO  technical 
co-operation,  required  by  developing  countries  to  build  up  the 
necessary  structure  of  skilled  personnel  needed  by  the  chemical 
industry* 


I 
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Ohio  STATE   DEPT.  OF  cCUCATIG.N,   COLUMBUS . 

MF  AVAILABLE   IN   VT-b'.^.  IC  'El, 

PJJB  DATE  -  KO  lap. 

M1CR.LPT0«S  -  cLEMtNFARy  GRADES;  S£CCNDA3Y 
GK/JUES;   «CAREEK   EDUCATICN;  VOCATIONAL 
D£V£LQPMt-slT;    *CI  TY   WIPE   PROGRAMS;  URHAm 
AREAS;    BEHAVIORAL  OBJECT  IVES;  *CGfMCEPTUAL 
SCHEMES;   GOAL  ORIENTATION;   *PRGGRAf  DESIGN; 

*FUS£U  CURRICULUM;    INSERVICE  EDUCATION; 

COf-K'UmTY   IMVOLVEHENT;   OCCUPATIONAL  GUIOANCET 

FAMILY  INVOLVEMENT 

IDENTirlEKS  -  CAREER  MOT  I  VAT  ION;  CAREcR 
ORIENTATIJ-M;  CAHEEf-i  EXPLORATION 

AtiSTKACT  -   TrtE  ObJECTlVFS  OF   ThlS  CAREER 
DirVcLCPMENT   PROGRAM  FOR  A  FUSED  CURRICULUM 
FOR  KlNJOERGARTt^^  THROUGH  GRADE  10  IN  THE 
^AHRbH   CITY  SCHOOLS  FOCUS  6ii  Jht  VALUE  OF 
i-.OS.K  A^O  THE   IMPORTANCE  OF  THE   INDIVIDUAL  TO 
HIMSELF,   to  riiS   COMMUNITY  AND  to  SOCIcTY  AT 
LARGE.   C^RHER  M3TIVA TION,  CAREER  ORIENTATIONr 
AWJ  CAREER   EXPLORATf'jN  CONSTITUTE  THE  PROGRAM 
EMPHASES  IN  KIMOERGA^TEN  TU  GRADE  0,   GRADES  7 
ANO  8,   AND  GRADES  9  AND  10,  RESPECTi "VELY.  AN 
UVEkVIEw  OF  THE   PROGRAM  INCLUDES:   (1)  THE 
AMOUNT  OF  PROGRAM  FUNDS  REgUESrEU,    (2)   A  LIST 
OF   PRGGRAV  PERSONNEL  AND  FACILITIES  NLcDEO,  " 
(3>   A  CONCEPTUAL   FRAMEWORK  FOR  THE  PROGRAM, 
('f)    AN  OUTLINE  OF  CONTEMPORARY  ISSUES 
klLEvANT  TO  VOCATIONAL  OEVElOPMENTV  (5)  THE 
PROGRAM'S  T_IHE  ALLOTMENTS,   (6)  A  LIST  OF 
iiviSERVICE  ACTlVITrdS,   (7)"AN  EXPLANATION  OF 
THE   PROGRAM  DESIGN  FOR  EACH  GRADE  LEVEL,  AND 
16)    SYNOPSES  FuR'EACH  OF   THE   THREE  PROGRAM 
SECTIONS.  (AG) 


Title  of 


us  OEPARTMKNT  OF  HEALTH. 
EOUCATION  ft  WELFARE 
OFFICE  OF  EOUCATION 

THIS  DOCUMENT  HAS  BEEN  REPftO  ' 
OUCED  EXACTLY  AS  RECEIVED  FROM 
THE  PERSON  OR  ORGANIZATION  ORIG 
INATING  IT  POINTS  OF  VIEW  OR  OPIN 
IONS  STATED  00  NOT  NECESSARILY 
REPRESENT  OFFICIAL  OFFICE  OF  EOU 
CATION  POSITION  OR  POLICY 


•am  or  Project: 


K-10  Crivcey  EVJuration  Progrars 


Applicant  Organization: 


Initiator: 


Director,  Career  Education 


Warrorj  City  Schools 


Rob3rt  J,  Will iamc 
Din.'Ctor  Cdr-:c?r  f.d'jcation 
261  Monroe  Street,  ^orthw^ 
Warren,  Ohio  '^1482 
Phone:    (216)  841-r315 


Project  Director: 

Coord ina tor.  World  of  ko'rk 


Michael  A.  Zockle,  Cccrdinator 

World  of  Work  K-iO 

261  f^onroe  Stride  t,  Northwest 

Warren,  Ohio  ^A^uV 

Phone:    (216)  841-2.<60 


Transmitted  by: 


Dr.  Richard  Boyd,  Superintendent 

Warren  City  ScnoGl:; 

261  Monroe  Street.  Northwest 

Warren,  Ohio  44^82 

Phone:    (21  f>}  S-]]-2ylO 


Duration  of  Activity: 


July  1 ,  1971 -June  30.  1972 


Purpose  of  Grant  or  Contract: 


Use  of  Funds: 


o 


Careor  Education  Proqrsms 
K-6     Carf^er  Mot;v5uiori 
7-8     Career  Orientation 
9-10    Career  Exploration 


All  fund  categories  to  irnplc-ient  K-10 

Career  Education  Proqrains 

Career  Exploration  -  Western  Reserve 

Career  Orientition  -  West 

Career  Motivation    -  Elm  Road  - 

First  Street  -  floraca  Mann  -  Jefferson 

Wai^hington  -  Uillard 


Total  Stats  Funds  Requested: 

K-6 

$45,500.00 

7-8 

21,000.00 

9-10 

36,000.00 

$i:n  ,500.00 
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The  Warron  City's  Cdroer  Devolooir.ont  pr<.cjrc:rr\  r.^-^ans  t)iO  K-10  cc^ntiM'um.  In 
the  V/arroj:  City  Schools,  there  c^jlo  two  co;.t^>:  ohc-nsive  hxjh  schools,  c:\o  r,pG.  ial" 
education  high  school,  three  iunior  high  .^jivjols  ana  c-i:jht.oen  o3  :-r. -ntary  l.^'i^-oIs, 
There  ifi  a  total  of  4,254  senior  hicjh  stu  -^-nts,  2,2G5  Junior  h.ia:>  o:.hoDl         '  .n.-.3 
and  7/669  elementary  students  totaling  14, 1^6  in  the  cchool  syrtc.ia.    The  ciicooxr 
education  program  i^  prcsent3y  in  one  hi^jh  school,  1,200,  9-iOth  gr-ie  students; 
one  junior  high  school,  804,  6-?-8th  gra:le  students;  and  six  elei-cntrary  sci.ooJ 
2^710,  K-G  students.    The  grand  total  of  participation  is  4,714  (33,2%)   in  K-10. 

Late  in  1969  the  Wari.on  School  system  submitted  a  proposal  stating  that:     in  urban 
centers,  there  are  a  considerable  nuji^ber  of  elementary  school  a'/e  disadvantaged 
youngsters  vv'ho,  because  lack  of  information  and  motiyarion  concerning  the  v/crld 
of  work,  are  unable  v.o  set  realistic  educational  and  occupational  goals.    It  v;as 
presujned  that  the  problem  steirored  mainly  frora  the  fact  that  the  parents  of  i^^^ny 
of  these  students  alrio  lack  this  necessai.y  understanding  and  are  therefore  not 
able  to  offer  the  needed  guidance. 

After  the  first  grant  and  experii^entation,  the  advisory  committee  still  felt  tho 
original  premise  held  true.    Hov/ever  in  their  invescivjation  they  felt  that  elemen- 
tary youth,  from  other  than  disadvantaged  areas,  seem  to  have  similar  problcns. 
They  felt  that  the  in\plementation  of  a  career  developrKjnt  program  v;hiv;h  enables 
them  to  see  the  v;ide  v:orld  community    and  the  participant  in  society.    The  project 
is  designed  to  not  only  show  the  pre-requisite  for  a  job  but  to  show  that  all  v.-ork 
is  honorable  and  that  every  person  should  have  pride  no  matter  v;hat  his  role.  The 
intent  of  the  program  is  to  answer  three  inquiries  of  youth — "Where  am  I  going?" 
— "Hov;  do  I  fit  in?"  — "Will  I  raake  it?" 

Thus,  the  aim  of  the  school  is  to  provide  a  K-10  curriculum, in  career  developri>ont, 
to  overcome  the  problem  by  providing  moti^'ationai-,  orient  at  ional  i  and  explorational 
experiences  for  the  youth  in  the  school  corimwnity. 

The  objectives  of  the  program  therefore  can  be  stated  as  follov7s: 

1.  The  student  will  improve  his  knowledge  of  himself  and  learn  that  he  is 
important.     (K-6  emphasis)    (7-8  and  9-10  re-enforce) 

2.  The  student  will  improve  his  knov.'ledgo  of  his  environment  and  know  ways 
that  he  can  contribute  to  home,  school  and  community.     (K-G  emphasis) 

3.  The  student  will  have  experiential  opportunities  to  synthesize  his  self 
and  his  environment.  (K-10) 

4.  As  a  result  c  f  participating  in  this  program^  their  parents,  and  teachers 
will  acquire  a  new  attitude  toward  all  education  including  vocational 
education .     (K-10 ) 

,5.    More  interaction  activities  will  be  planned  with  the  home,  school  and 
community  to  establish  a  closer  relationship.  (K-10) 

6.    That  all  the  youth  in  career  motivation  programs  v:ill  continue  into  career 
orientation  and  career  exploration  programs  offering  a  full  K-10  continuum. 
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ELEMENTARY  CAREER  MOTIVATION 

The  initial  program  of  the  K-6  Career  Motivation  involved  four  elementary  schools.* 
The  second  year,  1971-72,  involved  two  additional  schools. 

I-    Elm  Road  K  -  62  lst-6th  -337 

2.  First  Street  School  K  -  64  lst-6th  -461 

3.  Jefferson  School  K  -  61  lst-5th  -442 

4^   Horace  Mann  School  K  -  67  lst-6th  -537 

5.  Washington  School  K  -  32. . . !  .'lst-6th  -242 

6.  Willard  School  K-  43  lst-6th  -362 

Total  -..K  -  329....1st-6th  -2381 

Total   K-6  -  2710 

Total  Reimbursement  $44,500.00 

JUNIOR  HIGH  CAREER  ORIENTATION 

The  initial  program  of  Career  Orientation  1971-72  involved  one  school.  To  complete 
the  set,  another  Junior  High  school  program  must  be  initiated. 

West  Junior  High  6th-7th-8th  -  804 

Total  Enrollment  804 

Total  Reimbursement  $21  ,000.00 

HIGH  SCHOOL  CAREER  EXPLORATION 

The  initial  program  from  Western  Reserve  School  was  initiated  at  the  start  of  the 
1971-72  school  year. 

Western  Reserve  High  School  1,200 

Total  Enrollment  1,200 

Reimbursement  requested  $36 ,000.00 

Total  Reimbursement  Requested  $101  ,500.00 
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PERSONNEL  REQUIRED  TO  OPERATE  K-10 


CAREER  DEVELOPMENT  SET 


The  following  personnel  was  required  to  carry  out  the  duties  necessary  for 
K-10  career  program: 


K-10  -  Career  Development  Coordinator  (42  weeks  full  time)  1 

K-6   -  Career  Motivation  Specialists  (part  time  210  hrs.)   6 

7-8  -  Career  Orientation  Specialist  (full  time  40  weeks  -1/2  time 

at  each  school  1 

9-10  -  Career  Exploration  Specialist  (full  time  40  weeks)  1 

K-6   -  Instructional  Aides  (25  hours  per  week  -  34  weeks)  2 

K-10  -  Secretary  (full  time  42  weeks)  l 


The  following  facilities  have  been  used  by  the  personnel  provided  by  the 
Warren  City  Board  of  Education. 

A  central  Career  Development  office,  which  also  includes  a  central 
media  center  for  Career  Development.  There  is  desk  space  provided 
for  Coordinator,  Secretary  and  two  Instructional  Aides. 

One  Career  Exploration  office  and  Media  Center,  located  at  Western 
Reserve  High  School . 

One  Career  Orientation  office  and  Media  Center  located  at  the  West 
Junior  High  School . 

The  Elementary  Career  Specialists  use  their  designated  rooms  for 
articulation  of  their  programs.    Their  rooms  have  provisions  for  an 
elementary  Career  Media  Center,  where  feasible. 

All  Career  Specialists  are  provided  with  phones. 


1800 


HiriL  IV.  VJ:I.ATT0:!  to  l!ir>  rAMTLY 


PRIIJARY: 


Kinder^Kirten: 
First: 
Second : 


Tl:c:  child  o^volc^.^^  ucnc^,^*  ;»:,  j.crfon'cJ  i.i 

hone  and  tl»G  refjpon.-^i  jjIj  ities  of  liio  fn-niJy  viCL:n 
t.ha  horr.c,  HLrcScin?  J  if  r  J.ucpi-nc-:nce  uud  lim,-  /.nd  vovk 
schii'dulo^:  t'.s  it  roicJKM  to  v.^or-;.  .r.arc       '>  vjj} 

develop  :sh.A;jniK  that  there  are  many  jobs  iroa:  v;i:ich 
families  can  earn  a  living. 

i 


Third: 


Fourth: 


The  child  develops  a  r.clf  concept  ar.J  lf:arn:s  that  all 
v/oT'thvhi  J  c  v:orl:  bas  di;::ilt7»    \.lint  vhc-y  do  'lu  school 
v;ill  iniluowcci  v/hat  li;o.y  will  do  occx:?»ition jlly  :i\ 
later  life.    Thc-y  vill  .'ioe  the  comruin;  ly  f;t:  ^  c  rk  ns  \ 
relates  to  the  production  of  c^^^^'-S  ar.d  servi.::,ci;  v-'iiich 
cones  r.o  their  homes* 


PUPIL  IN  KEIATION  TO  VYOVIT.  AS  A  HVMAX^  T{i:SC^;KCE 


DITKR 

kli::J'::;tary: 


Fifth: 


Sixth: 


The  child  learns  that  all  in  3r,diK«;try  vho  do  a  con- 
scienticiu;  job  coalr e    to  th;^  fina]  pro'Jiu.t  or 
serA'ice  of  the  wldor  ■:  r^ter-dcpondent  \;orl(i  coiiLTuiutj  * 
They  furtror  Identify  viih  tha  pco])lc>  vho  are  uorlrip.;; 
for  a  Ij.v.I:-;:'  nWi  see  thnt  a  career  ciioice  .is  o  rj>;i.t 
that  citir'.ens  enjoy  in  the  Ar.ic»rican  systcia. 


JI»NI0R  UIGh': 


SKNIOR  HIGH: 


Seventh. 


Eighth: 


Ninth: 


Tenth: 
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The  stu:icnl  dv-vclops  a  corc.?pt  of  a  vork  fiioup  and 
sci:G  the  rol'2  the  vrorhor  playn  in  this  group.    Ho  f^ce 
tl^e  dynai:i\cr.  of  oo;.:;^lex  prjjanij'.ations  and  liiiinan  re- 
lationship?;,   lie  sees  hr.nself  in  relation  to  indu?;try 
and  to  his  co.v^Siunity . 


A 

I 


PfAf!rfK"'so::jhiY> 

The  student  through  hivy  knov:ledr,e  of  his  self,  hir. 
rofjponr.ibi  i J  t  icf; ,  and  liir.  envivonnHnit  knovns  that  all 
work  is  necessary  to  keep  the  world  v.\jcrocosm  in  ba- 
lance.   Ho  unes  the  decision  nakiny  process  and  aims 
to  project  Iris  self  in  a  work  r.^'^^^^P*  undcr.'^tandinf; 
that  his  skills  in  a  vJork-role  v;il]  serve  to  cope  wU 
the  many  si.tuatioriS  in  everyday  life. 


KATUIEN  CITY 
WORI.D  OF  WORK 
PRAI^li:\JOlltC 


CONCEPTS 


;  1. 


:  2, 


I 
I 
{ 

'  4, 
!  5. 


8. 
9. 
10, 


11. 


12. 

!13. 
'  14. 
!  15. 
^  16. 


:i7. 
;  16. 

,19. 
!20. 
i  21. 


TOPICS 


Advantacje 
Coi-.'.pctition  nnd 

Covpecation 
Cori'.p  rorpi.se , 

Adjustirent,  &  , 

Interacticn 
Conflict 
Culture  and 

In£.titution 
Habitat  and  It -6 

Signilicanco 
The  Industa. juil^a- 

tion-Urbaniz;;- 

iion  Syndroract 
Input  and  Ov\t:]:ut 

Mod;:: rod  Msrket 

K  con  071]/ 
Morality  and 

Choice 
Pov;e.v 
Saving 
Scarcity 
ScK:u3nriZcition 
Social  Change  & 

Social  Control 
Sovc^.ro  iunty 
Dignity 
Empiithy 
Loyalty 
Freedom  & 

Equality 


CODING 

K  Thru  6 
I  -  Introduce 
D  Develop 
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The  concept  areas  will  have 
assurance  of  being  fully 
developed  through  the  use 
of  the  vertical  tropic  list- 
ings.   The  Topics  will  fit 
better  in  some  subject  areas 
than  others. 


V 


*  Note  -         in  the  Warren  City's  Schools 
nre  self  contained.    All  subject 
areas  should  flow  together.  The 
program  will  devote  270. hours 
or  more  in  tlie  fused  curricu- 
lum as  stated  in  approximate 
percentages  above.    Each  class 
sliall  have  at  minimum  of  1-2 
trips  per  year  and  3  speakers. 


! 


Career  Orientation  7-8  . 

SCOPK;     CONTEMPORAKY^  ISSUES  APPROACH 

The  personnel  of  the  Warren  City  Schools  knows  thaf  the  family  of  aqe-n-ies 
must  function  as  a  unit  in  serving  the  co:.-.on  issue.,  of  ir.oroviuo  cor^ninnw 
livang._  The  school,  through  the  contenpoi-ary  issues  aoproDch,  v.iL3  att-^mot 
along  with  the  coi™ity,  to  identify  the  co.-nnunity  occin^ational  outlook' as' 

Z  ly.ll         V      ^  °'  '^'^  -':-rogram  is  flexible  enough 

so  that  any  teacher,  in  any  curriculum  area,  with  the  helo  of  the  career 
specialist,  can  facilitate  the  realization  of  the  program"  purpose.    The  orogran, 
scope  makes  full  use  of  all  coranunity  resources  for  loarniny  experiences".  Ai 
time  ana  problems  change,  the  school  shall  provide  distinctive  tyoes  of 
materials  and  aids  which  shall  relate  to  the  issues  of  the  times      The  con- 
temporary issues  approach  must  constantly  provide  teacher  education  to  meet 
the  purposes  consistnnt  with  the  times. 


Only  .a. pattern  of  organization  is  set  forth  in  the  Scope.     The  detail  of 
planning  within  the  curriculum  must  cone  from  the  teacher,  and  be  designed  by 
him,  to  serve  the  interests  of  his  students. 

I.    Critical  Social  and  Personal  Issues  and  the  School 

A.  Orientation  to  school  and  the  school's  function 

1.  Occupations  in  the  school 

2.  Responsibility  of  the  school 

*•  3.    Transition  from  junior  high  to  high  school 

4.  Transition  from  senior  high  to  adult  responsibi] ities 

5.  Learning  how  to  learn 

B.  Orientation  and  Process  studies  of  the  modern  community 

1.  The  home  and  community 

2.  How  institutions  help  individuals,  what  they  are,  and  what 
they  do. 

C.  Survey  of  occupations 

II.    Contemporary  conununity  issues  -  occupations  and  the  related  curriculum 
A.    How  can  we  improve  on  and  who  is  responsible  for: 

1.  Control  of  infection 

2.  Health  -  personal  grooming 

3.  Home  and  friends 

4.  Recreation 

5.  Traffic  control 

6.  Crime  and  Pi-^evention 

7.  Adverti.qinc,  and  effects 

8.  Fads  and  fallacies 

9.  City  government 

10.  Consumer  problems 

11.  Propaganda 

12.  Stimulants  and  narcotics 

13.  Environinontul  problems 
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14.  Interracial  prorj^loms 

15.  Mental  and  eiPOti.onal  health 

16.  Investments 

17.  Self  aijalysis 

18.  Economic  and  social  well-being 

19.  Ethics  in  bnsinc-ss,  govermnent,  personal  affairs 

20.  V7ar  and  change 

21.  Public  health 

22.  Child  labor  and  labor  laws 

23.  Labor  organizations  ^ 

24.  Public  education 

25.  Ideological  conflicts 

a.  Declaration  of.  Independence 

b.  Bill  of  Rights 

c.  Religions 

26.  Political 

a-  Campaigns 

b.  Public  figures 

c.  Social  leaders 
,d.     Political  parties 

27.  Industrial 

28.  Transportation 

29.  Eulogies  of  self-made  man 

30.  Equal  opportunity  for  race,  sjx  (occupational  rights) 

31.  Machinery  and  man 

32.  Labor  and  capital 
,      33.  Human  relations 

34.  'Risks  and  responsibilities  of  management 
35»  Profits 

36.  Employers'  needs 

37.  Employee's  willingness  to  contribute  to  future 

38.  Clianging  conditions  and  their  effects  on  employers  and 
employees 

39.  Evolution  and  industrialization  understanding 

40.  Personal  responsibility  in  workers  toward  world  improvement 

41.  Attitude  of  willingness  to  grow  in  unc^er standing  and  knowledge 

B.    How  do  these  apply  and  who  is  responsible  for: 

1.  Drives  -  Boy  Scouts,  Red  Cross,  United  Appeal 

2.  School  -  games,  tickets,  editorials,  advertising 

3.  Church  -  teaching,  preaching,  social 

4.  Leading  Citizens  -  mayor,  police,  businessmen,  "tov/n  boss". 


GENERAL  UNIT  RELATED  TO  CONTEMPORARY  ISSUES 
1.  Aims 

A.    To  identify  as  many  as  possible  occupations  which  are  concerned  v;ith 


a  particular  contemporary  iscsue. 

B.  To  collect  informations  about:  occupations  which  will  be  useful  y 
a  decision  has  to  be    made  concerning  future  vocational  plans. 

C.  To  become  involved  in  relating  occupations  to  regular  classroom 
subjects. 


social  leaders 
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D.  To  observe  IndividualiJ  at  their  work. 

E.  To  develop  the  attitude  that  aJl  honest  v;ork  has  digniry  and 
importance, 

II.    Content  Information 

A.  Selection  of  a  career  is  probably  one  of  the  most  ir.rortant  decisions 
'a  person  makes  in  a  lifetime.     Yet  the  air.ount  of  rer.ec'rch  tnat  that 
person  does  5  s  often  necjligiV^le.     Lesser  decisions  arc  often  better 
researched,  such  as  buying  a  car. 

B.  The  occupation  of  an  individual  often  determines  his  life  style. 

C.  Studies  show  that  many  people  arc  unhappy  in  their  chosen  vocation, 
and  would  change  it  if  given  a  chance  to  do  it  over, 

D.  .   "...vocational  choice  is  a  proce<;s  rather  than  a  single  event,  that 

it  takes  place  over  a  period  of  years;  that  it  usually  begins  with 
knowledge  of  one's  abilities,  attitudes,  interests,  and  achievements; 
and  that  there  is  a  crystallization  of  this  concept  into  a  self- 
concept.  '* 

E.  Future  occupational  needs  vary  and  change;  thei'efore,  educational 
progrcuns  should  reflect  those  needs  now  and  in  the  future. 

III.  Activities 

A.  Decide  on  a  contemporary  issue  through  investigation  and  interests, 
■needs  of  students  felt  by  the  teacher,  or  a  combination  of  both. 

B.  Use  cassettes  and/or  filnstrips  on  introduction  to  careers. 

C.  Determijie  the  occupations  involved  in  that  issue  by  class  discussion, 
library  assignment,  individual  research  in  Career  Oriouuation  Media 
Center,  collect  newspaper  articles  v:hich  raention  occupations  in  that 
contemporary  issue,  ask  parents  or  r.embers  of  the  CO  /idvisory 
Committee. 

D.  Determine  which  occupations  should  be  investigated  by  the  class  as 
a  v/hole,  individually,  or  by  committee. 

E.  Determine  methods  to  use  in  researching  the  occupations;  speakers  and 
their  names,  if  known;    reading  assignments;  field  trips  v;here  a 
number  of  occupations  concerned  v;ith  that  issue  can  be  observed; 
interviews  v;ith  v;orkers  on  cassette  tapes;  simulated  experiences; 
make  bulletin  boards;  use  audio--visual  aids  in  CO  Media  Center, 
school  Material  Center,  city  A.*V.  Center. 

PARENT  AND  COIvlMUNITY  IMVOLVEMENT 

Members  of  various  factions  in  the  community,  such  as  business,  industry, 
education,  cultural,  and  parents  of  students  serve  as  advisors  to  give  aim 
and  direction  in  career  orientation.    They  recommend  activities  designed  to 
expand  the  students'  knov;ledge    of  career  possibilities  in  the  coromunity  and 
outside  of  it.    They  participate  in,  and  help  plan,        -^^tunities  for  students 
to  be  exposed  to  a  wide  range  of  occupations. 

AREAS  WHICH  V7ILL  COIICIT.NTRATE  ON  THE  CLUSTERS  OF  OCCUPATJOl^^S  ARE: 

[al        Agri-Business  and  Natural  Resources      Science,  Mathematics,  Home  Economics 
tbl        Business  and  Office  Education  -    Mathematics,  English,  Science 
(cj        Communication  and  Media  -    English,  Social  Studies,  Science,  Music,  Art 
[dj        Consumer  and  Homomaking-related  occupations  -  Home  Economics,  Mathematics, 
Industrial  Arts,  Social  Studies 
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Ce]     Construction  -  Industrial  Arts,  Home  Economics,  Art,  Mathematics. 
Science 

[f]  Environment  -  Science,  Social  Studies,  Art 

[g]  Fine  Arts  and  Humanities  -  Art,  Music,  English,  Home  Economics,  Industrial 
Arts,  Social  Studies 

h]  Health  -  Science,  Physical  Education,  Home  Economics,  Mathematics 

i]  Hospitality  and  Recreation  -  Home  Economics,  Physical  Education,  Art, Music, 
Industrial  Arts 

fj]     Manufacturing  -  Mathematics,  Industrial  Arts,  Science,  Home  Economics 
kj     Marine  Science  occupations  -  Science,  Mathematics,  Social  Studies 
[1]     Marketing  and  Distribution  occupations  -  Mathematics,  Social  Studies, 

Home  Economics,  Industrial  Arts 
[m]     Personal  Services  -  Social  Studies,  Industrial  Arts,  Home  Economics, 
English,  Science 

[n]     Public  Service  -  Social  Studies,  Science,  English,  Mathematics 

[o]     Transportation  -  Social  Studies,  Science,  Mathematics,  Industrial  Arts 

TIME  SCHEDULE 


For  the  most  part,  all  Career  Orientation  activities  are  an  integrated  part 
of  the  classroom  experiences,  except  for  a  general  unit  in  the  study  of 
occupations  in  Social  Studies  and  administering  the  Ovis.    The  teachers  use 
a  combination  of  vicarious,  simulated,  and  "hands-on"  activities,  using 
community  members,  parents,  field  trips,  audio-visual  aids,  videotapes, 
written  materials,  and  materials  produced  by  the  students. 


ACTIVITY  HOURS 

10  per  student  per  year  Speakers  20 

5  per  student  per  year,  3  1/2  hrs.  Field  trips  35 
Preparation  for  trip  or  speaker,  3  hrs.  90 
Home  economics  and  Industrial  Arts  -50%  of  time 

Career-Orientation  based  includinj  "hands-on" 

experiences  70 
One  hour  in  counselor-led  career  orientation 

and  work  adjustment  class  38 
4  weeks  in  general  unit  on  study  of  occupations 

in  Social  Studies  classes  20 
Outside  research  on  15  USOE  clusters  in 

individual  interests  (1/2  hr.  per  week)  38 
Testing  .  5 

Integrated  classroom  contemporary  issues 

occupations  approx.  9  min.  per  major  subject 

area  per  day  224 


540 
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CAREER  EXPLORATION 


Career  days  must  be  every  day  in  the  modern  comprehensive  high  school.  Youth 
must  experiment  in  ways  in  v^hich  they  will  some  day  spend  their  work  lives 
and  serve  humanity  so  that  their  all  important  career  decisions  can  be  made 
with  deeper  perception. 

The  Western  Reserve  High  School  attempts  to  bring  to  the  ninth  and  tenth  grade 
students,  a  program  of  career  exploration  through  the  following  nine  designs. 
Allocating  the  following  amount  of  manhours  to  each  Design. 


Design  I 
Design  II 
Design  III 
Design  IV 
Design  V 
Design  VI 
Design  VII 
Design  VIII 
Design  IX 
All  Designs 

61,964  integrated  class  instruction  in  the  various  subject  fields.    This  would 
be  less  than  one  hour  of  career  instruction  for  each  ten  hours  of  class  in  each 
subject  area.    It  involves  approximately  five  minutes  per  class  per  day. 

100 ,-035  hours  Prepared  Exploration  Experience 
61,964  hours  Integrated  Career  Education 
162,000  Total  Manhours  of  Career  Education 


Manhours,  13,050  —  Career  Exploring  Vocational  Education 
Manhours,  240  —  Career  Exploring  Units  and  Organizations 

Manhours,  11,760  —  Achieving  Your  Crreer 

Manhours,  1,440  —  Career  Media  Center 

Manhours,  5,400  ~  Techniques  and  Success  and  Career  ITxploratiop 

Manhours,  2,700  —  Career  Tours  and  Speakers      (a  course 

Manhours  49,846  —  Integrated  Approach 

Manhours,  1,200  —  Career  Exploration  Specialist 

Manhours.  14.400  --  Explorations  (3  per  Student)  ' 

100,036 


1  ,200  students  x  135  hours  per  year  -  162,000  Manhours 
IN-SERVICE  ACTIVITIES 


A  World  of  Work  tour  was  scheduled  for  all  teachers  in  September  of  1971,  prior 
to  the  start  of  the  1971-72  school  year.    All  teachers  at  Western  Reserve  were 
requested  to  attend. 

Arrangements  for  the  tour  were  made  with  five  selected  companies  in  the  Warren 
area  with  the  help  of  the  Industrial  Information  Institute. 

An  orientation  meeting  was  called  for  all  teachers.    The  purpose  of  this  meeting 
•was  to  explain  the  Career  Exploration  Program  to  the  teachers,  acquaint  the  teachers 
with  occupations  and  give  them  suggestions  as  to  how  they  could  correlate  career 
material  into  their  curriculum.    A  follow-up  meeting  was  held  prior  to  the  opening 
of  school  with  the  entire  staff. 

Department  Heads  meetings  were  held  for  all  department  heads  to  work  in  depth  at 
integrating  career  information  into  the  present  curriculum  guide. 

An  in-service  workshops  was  held  for  all  teachers  at  Western  Reserve  in  order  to 
give  the  department  heads  time  to  work  with  their  departments  for  ideas  for 
integration  into  their  curriculum. 
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DESIGN  I 

Wliich  is  aimed  mainly  at  the  student  who  has  intercjt  in  tho  vocational  classes 
shall  involve  approiimacel y  20%  of  the  ontollnent.    This  course,  carrylnp  crc-riit, 
shall  3ead  the  vocational  student  to  better  iincloistand  vhat  lies  aht-r.d  in  his  desire 
for  vocational  training,  in  the  high  school,  leccixnj^  toward  a  life  career, 

DESIGN  U 

V?ill  mainly  be  organizations  related  to  career  clusters  x^here  by  all  students'  in  their 
ninth  and  tenth  grades  shall  be  eligible  to  belong • 

DESIGN  III 

Is  aimed  at  all    ninth  and  tenth  grade  students,    A  required  course  in  social  studies, 

of  which  one-fifth  of  the  tirae  will  be  devoted  entirely  to  achieving  one's  career. 
This  course  will  carry  credit, 

DESIGN  IV 

Career  Media  Center,  is  designed  for  the  use  of  all  students  9-12.    The  students  <?hall 
al&o  have  a  person  they  can  depend  on  who  will  be  skilled  in  disseminating  career  in- 
formation to  thert  at  the  center  which  w5.]l  be  located  in  tiie  library. 

DESIGH  V 

Techniques  and  Success  and  Career  Exploration  will  be  a  course  which  will  aid  ninth 
and  tenth,  graders  v7ho  are  interested  in  developing;  their  own  potential  through  self 
motivation.    The  course  shall  be  available  to  all  for  course  credit. 

DESIGN  VI 

Tours  and  Speakers  shall  cut  across  all  areas,  at  all  times,  during  the  year.  There 
shall  be  a  major  emphasis  for  a  three  day  period.    This  shall  be  a  highly  structured 
and  regimented  approach.    This  is  designed  mainly  because  many  of  the  youngsters  h^ve 
not  previous  career  motivation  and  career  orientation  experiences.    All  ninth  and  trnt 
graders  shall  have  the  exploration  opportunity. 

DESIGN  VII 

Is  merely  an  example  of  hovj  all  courses  in  the  high  school  can  involve  career  exnlorat 
These  Integrated  courses  will  eventually  be  developed  for  all  class  through  the  depart 
ment  chairman. 

DESIGN  VIII 

The  Career  Exploration  Specialist  shall  be  the  person  who  will  aide  all  teachers  and 
students  in  the  Implementation  of  the  total  program.  He  shall  be  responsible  to  tho 
Career  Development  Coordinator  to  facilitate  a  continuum  K-10. 
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DESIGN  IX 


Career  Exploration  opportunities  (3)  for  each  student  to  search  the  area  related 
to  his  career  interest.    This  experience  will  be  performed  in  actual  on-the-job 
situations  in  business  and  industry. 

(It  is  believed  that  if  all  designs  are  implemented,  all  the  ninth  and  tenth 
grade  students  will  have  optimum  opportunities  for  career  exploration.) 


ERIC 


OBJECTIVES 

1.  To  give  the  students  an  opportunity  to  acquire  the  necessary  information 
needed  to  set  realistic  occupational  goals. 

2.  To  give  the  students  an  introduction  to  the  technical  knowledge  and  mani- 
pulative skills  needed  to  be  successful  in  occupation  of  his  choice. 

3.  The  students  will  be  given  a  chance  to  learn  the  occupational  procedures 
and  requirements  of  the  occupations  they  are  interested  In  by  actually 
performing  these  occupations  in  actual  on  the  job  situations  under  close 
supervision. 

PROCEDURES  AND  IMPLEMENTATION  OF  PROGRAM 

1.  All  of  the  ninth  grade  students  were  given  an  interest  survey  test.  The 
students  were  grouped  by  interest  areas  indicated  by  the  testing.  All 
testing  was  done  in  the  A.Y.C.  unit, Design  III. 

2.  An  assembly  for  all  ninth  grade  students  was  held  to  explain  the  career 
exploration  program  to  them.    The  assembly  was  approximately  one  hour 
in  length. 

3.  All  ninth  grade  students  spent  four  weeks  in  the  "Achieving  Your  Career  Unit". 
This  unit  was  a  part  of  the  social  studies  curriculum.    Each  student  spent 
one  hour  per  day,  five  days  a  week  for  four  weeks  in  this  activity.  The 
results  of  this  unit  are  used  as  a  basis  for  setting  up  exploration  experiences 
for  the  students. 

4.  One  hundred  twenty  boys  were  enrolled  in  the  pre-vocational  proaram  in  the 
tenth  grade.    Each  boy  spent  one  hour  per  day,  five  days  a  week',  for  eighteen 
weeks  in  small  group  instruction  in  the  various  vocational  areas.  Each 
student  obtains  fifteen  hours  of  hands-on  experience  in  each  of  the  five 
vocational  areas.   After  spending  fifteen  hours  in  each  area,  he  then  selected 
the  one  area  he  liked  best  and  returned  to  it  for  fifteen  additional  hours  of 
instruction. 

5.  A  three  week  unit  for  those  interested  in  vocational  business  was  offered  to 
one  hundred  fifty  boys  and  girls.    This  gave  them  a  chance  to  explore  the 
various  vocational  business  courses  available  to  them.    They  spent  one  hour 
per  day,  five  days  p^r  week  for  three  weeks  in  this  course. 
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PROCEDURES  A;iD  IMPLEMENTATION  OK  PROGRAM.  Continued 


6. 


7. 


10, 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


There  were  at  least  five  students  per  period,  eight  periods  a  day  using 
the  media  room. 

Thirty  groups  of  five  students  or  less  spent  half  or- full  day  sessions 
in  industry  viewing  people  performing  occupations  which  the  student  had 
expressed  an  interest  in. 

Speakers  were  brought  into  the  school  to  speak  to  various  classes  about 
occupations  and  careers.    Each  speaker  was  able  to  speak  to  eiy.it  classes 
of  twenty  five  by  employing  our  video  tape  equipment. 

Thirty  students  were  enrolled  in  the  class  titled  "Techniques  and  Success 
and  Career  Exploration."   The  class  met  one  hour  per  day,  five  days  per 
week  for  eighteen  weeks. 

Twenty  field  trips  were  scheduled  for  large  groups  of  students  to  visit 
industry.    These  trips  took  approximately  three  hours  and  each  group  had 
b'  "-ween  ten  and  thirty  students. 

One  hundred  ninth  grade  boys  were  in  the  Industrial  Arts  program.    They  spent 
one  and  one  half  hours  per  day,  five  days  per  week  for  thirty  weeks  rotating 
through  the  different  areas.    Approximately  one  half  of  the  time  spent  in 
these  courses  were  devoted  to  career  education  with  the  emphasis  on  "hands-on" 
experience. 


Thirty  boys  were  enrolled  in  Industrial  Arts  Courses  in  the  tenth  grade, 
half  cf  this  time  wasSpent  on  Career  Education. 


One 


One  hundred  sixty  ninth  grade  girls  were  enrolled  in  Home  Economics.    The  girls 
rotated  through  three  basic  areas  spending  a  total  of  one  and  one  half  hours 
per  day,  four  days  per  week  for  thirty  six  weeks.    Approximately  one  half  of 
this  time  was  spent  on  career  education. 

Speakers  from  various  industries  were  scheduled  to  speak  to  various  groups 
of  students.    The  groups  averaged  25-30  students  and  the  sessions  lasted 
approximately  one  hour. 

Field  trips  were  taken  to  various  places  of  business  in  the  community,  where 
students  viewed  the  various  jobs  being  performed. 


er|c 
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INVOLVEMENT 


STUDENT  INVOLVEMENT 

1.  Participated  in  career  development  activities  within  and  outside  the  school. 

2.  Participated  in  individual  and  group  projects. 

3.  Participated  in  meaningfu".  field  trips  to  local  industry  and  business  firms. 

4.  Participated  in  designing  and  developing  career  exhibits. 

5.  Participated  in  kids-in-industry  days  sponsored  by  local  civic  organizations. 

6.  Listened  to  and  discussed  the  views  of  outside  resource  speakers. 

7.  Participated  in  planned  role-playing  activities. 
TEACHE".  INVOLVEMENT 

1.  Participated  in  the  in-service  training  program  conducted  by  the  career  devel- 
opment program  staff. 

2.  Worked  cooperatively  with  career  specialist  for  each  grade  level  in  development 
and  complete  plans  for  an  integrated  approach  using  the  world  of  work  as  its  core. 

3.  Worker!  cooperatively  with  the  career  specialist  in  the  imDlementation  and  inte- 
gration of  career  materials  into  classroom  activities. 

4.  Worked  cooperatively  with  the  career  specialist  in  developina  and  maintaining 
an  occupational  resource  library  for  individual  investigation  by  students. 

5.  Participated  in  and  directed  field  trips  to  local  industry  and  business  firms. 
PARENT  INVOLVEMENT 

1.  Participated  in  conferences  with  teachers  and  career  specialist. 

2.  Participated  in  fie^d  trips,  arranged  by  the  career  specialist,  for  them,  and 
for  their  children*. 

3.  Participated  as  resource  speakers  for  classrooms. 

4.  Cooperated  with  career  specialist  who  made  occasional  visitations  or  phone 
c-alls  related  to  career  development. 

5.  Assisted  the  career  specialist  in  contacting  disenchanted  and/or  inactive 
parents. 

6.  Served  on  Advisory  Committees. 
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F.m,  FIRST  STREET.   FiORACE  MAt>i:>l,   JEFFERSCM,  V;A5HINGT0N\  VZTLLT.RD  E:ii;M£^^^ARy  SCHOOLS 


(1)    The  Career  Motivation  program  opened  the  year  v;ith  a  plant  visitation  workshop  for 
teachers  interested  in  attending.    Special  er.phasis  v;as  placed  cn  the  work  opportunities 
in  the    industries.     (2)  An  increas'^  in  field  trips  and  speakers  have  b^en  used  this 
year.     (3)  The  teachers  are  using  better  follov/  up  and  preparation  for  the  field  trip 
and  speakers.     (4)  All  the  new  teachers  and  student  teachers,   (fifty)  vvere  given  a 
workshop  on  the  understanding  of  the  world  of  v;ork  and  a  tour  of  the  vocational  v:ing 
of  the  high  schools.     (5)  Principal's  meetings  have  been  held  to  in:prove  implementation 
within  their  buildings.     (6)  Industry  is  continuing  their  acceptance  of  the  program. 
(7)  Local  publicity  is  good  and  the  community  is  becoming  aware  of  the  program.  (3) 
Some  industries  take  pride  including  the  career  program  as  a  news  feature  in  their  own 
house  organ*     (9)  O.E.A.  has  v;ritten  about  the  program  in  the  Ohio  Schools;  Changing 
Times    carried  an  article  about  the  program.     (10)  Industries*  and  sneakers*  response 
states  that  the  kids  are  v;ell  prepared  -  they  feel  that  the  students  are  aware  and 
interested.     (11)  Warren's  schools  administrative  staff  has  been  complemented  by  the 
Center  for  Occupational  Education,  On-Site--Teain,  on  their  total  awareness,  and  involve-- 
ment,  and  sincere  belief,  in  the  program,  i.e..  Superintendent,  Directors,  Suoervisors, 
Principals,  and  rembcrs.     (13)  E.M.R.  students  become  more  aware  of  themselves  and  their 
peers  and  their  p >tential  thru  the  use  of  career  materials.     (14)  School  activity  groups, 
i.e.,  patrol,  lunchroom,  librarian,  audio  visual  workers,  getting  m.ore  relationships  of 
their  v/ork  as  it  relates  to  similiar  occupations  in  the  comjtiunity.     (15)  All  stuclents 
participatircr  in  hands  on  activities  in  their  schools'  extra  curricular  grouos  a -e  awarded 
a  career  mc  vation  certificate •     (16)  K.S.U.  Project,  industrial  technology",  is  e:<;5anding 
a  student  tea  her  from  elementary  education  and  industrial  arts  classes  will  h-ip  corrt:lat< 
industrial  technology  with  social  studies  -  science  and  math,   (on  site) .     (17)  Thirtv 
student  teachers  from  ycungsto;^Ti  University  have  been  assigned  to  world  of  work  for  three 
1/2    days  per  week.    They  ha\'e  helped  construct  programmed  materials  for  youngsters.  (18) 
VJorking  v/ith  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  for  newspaper  in  the  classroom  and  as  it  relates  to 
the  world  of  work,  250  students  are  involved  in  this  trial  project.     (19)  Six  film-strip 
productions  by  the  Industrial  Information  Institute  have  been  conpleted.     (20)  Working  ^ 
with  the  area  Health  Association  who  have  designed  a  program  of  health  careers  involve- 
ment in  the  schools.     (21)  Children  are  developing  their  own  film.-strip  productions  re-- 
lating  to  career  development.     (22)  Inexpensive  cameras  for  classrooms  are  available  for 
student  observation  o*:  careers  singled  out  in  the  community.     (23)  An  attempt  to  offer 
rewards  to  teichers  who  are  willing  to  write  up  their  projects  as  they  relate  to  World 
of  Work,  Career  Motivation.    Nine  teachers  are  involved  in  a  week's  institute  "Instruc- 
tional development"  a  system^s  approach  to  implem.entation. . 
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CAREER-  ^?.lFrJ£A'Viat:  7-S 
V/E.ST  jaNIOR  HIGH  SCHGOL 


(1)  Experiences  in  Career  Orientation  begin  with  a  conternporciry  issue  and  the  occupa- 
tions that  are  concerned  with  it.    After  an  issue  is  decided,  those  occupations  v/hich 
have  any  bearing  on  it  are  researched  by  use  of  resource  speakers,  ludio-visual  Materials, 
library  assignnents,  field  trips,  etc.,  i.e.  a  6,7,  and  8th  grade  cj.ass  conducted  the 
United  Appeal  campaign  for  their  grade  a  contemporary'  issue  and  organized  according  t.c 
the  occupations  actually  needed  to  plan  and  carry  on  a  charity  drive.     (2)  USQE  Clusters 
of  occupations  are  assigned  to  specific  subject  mc-tter  areas,     (3)  VJ.i.thin  the  conte.Tt- 
porary  issue,  cluster  groups  are  also  assigned.    This  stimulates  other  su]:ject  i.-attcr 
areas  being  included  resulting  in  investigation  of  a  greater  number  of  occupations. 
(4)  The  success  of  a  program  depends  upon  the  principal  being  behind  it.    Since  it  c^oes 
require  soine  classroom  teacher  initiative,  they  have  to  know  that  deletion  or  corr.Dressing 
the  araount  of  tins  formerly  spent  on  a  unit  in  their  subject  area  to  provide  time  for 
career  orientation  is  acceptable.     (5)  Some  older  teachers  have  to  be  convinced  that  it 
is  not  alv/ays  necessary  or  v/ise  to  "cover  the  book,"  although  sane  teachers  find  it  hard 
to  break  away  from  the  textbook.    The  contemporary  issue    approach  has  made  this  more 
possible.    Students  have  helped  to  previev;  and  select  materials.     (6)  Teachers  have  de- 
termined that  resource  speakers  and  field  trips  are  net  the  principal  parts  of  the  CO 
program,  but  a  part  of  the  whole  program.     (7)  A  Science  teacher  and  Math  teacher  developed 
a  unit  cooperatively  in  which  they  shared  classroox  teaching,  helped  each  other's  classes 
while  one  is  on  a  field  trip,  etc.     (8)  Students  in  an  English  class  prepared  t:.e  com- 
mentary, ideas,  etc.  for  a  filmstrip  as  part  of  an  advertising  cairpaign  for  a  series  of 
events,  among  them  the  Career  Development  program  itself.     (9)  A  general  unit  on  studying 
about  occupations  ivas    given  in  7th  and  3th  grade  Social  Studies  classes  this  year- 
Materials  were  general  in  nature  to  avoid  repetition  in  other  classes  and  guarantee  ir;-^ 
elusion  of  some  materials.    The  EPC  Career  Games  v/ere  used  in  the  Sth  grade  as  a  co:.ciuding 
part  of  the  unit.     (10)  The  CO  office  and  its  materials  will  be  moved  into,  and  become 
a  part  of,  the  Media  Center  attached  to  the  library.    Having  all  materials  in  one  place 
will  result  in  greater  use  of  consolidating  oquipment^  etc.  (11)  The  CO  Career  Specialist 
was  a  member  of  a  junior  high  school  curriculum  revision  and  textbook  adoption  conanittee^. 
Materials  for  review  were  evaluated  for  opportunities  to  include  CO  experiences.  The 
books  selected  were  suited  to  career  orientation  activities.     (12)  The  principal  and 
assistant  principal  took  over  classes  for  teachers  who  w^re  on  field  trips.    While  every 
teacher  had  a  preparation  period,  it  presented  opportunities  for  better  cooperation  if 
they  were  not  used  to  "cover"  other  teachers*  classes.     (13)  Extensive  use  was  made  of 
the  videotape  to  get  more  "milage"  from  a  resource  speaker.     (14)  It  is  difficult  to 
schedule  meetings  for  teachers  in  a  particular  department  since  they  did  not  have  the 
saine  free  periods.    If  scheduled,  they  had  to  be  after  school.     (15)  The  number  of 
teachers  participating  in  a  voluntary  pre-school  in-service  workshop  in  CO  increased 
this  year  over  last  year.     (16)  Use  of  A-V  mater-.als  put  a  strain  on  the  amount  of  equip- 
ment available  for  school-wide  use,  requiring  more  to  be  purchased,  if  possible.  There- 
fore, more  is  being  bought  with  the  contemporary  approach.     (17)  Cooperation  of  parents 
who  have  volunteered  to  participate  is  excellent,  ranging  from  speaking  to  groups  t)f 
students  to  arranging  and  attending  field  trips  to  their  places  of  work.     (18)  Science 
teachers  and  Language  Arts  teachers  will  be  writing  curriculum  guides  during  sununer  and 
are  including  career  orientation  activities  as  an  integral  part  of  the  curriculum. 
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WESTLTuN  RE:5£RVE  ' 


(I)  A  full  day  introductory  in-service  -workshop  was  held  at  the  start  of  the  school 
year.     (2)  The  program  was  discussed  v^^ith  the  staff  at  the  staff  meeting.     (3)  Depart- 
ment head  meeting  have  been  held  to  facilitate  integration  of  Career  Education  into 
all  subject  areas,     (4)  An  assembly  for  all  9th  and  10th  grade  students  was  held  in 
order  to  explain  the  Career  E:<plorr.tion  program  to  them,  and  hov/  it  will  affect  thorn. 
(5)  Two  groups  of  sixty  students  each  completed  the  pre-vocational  course.     (6)  All 
ninth  grade  students  spent  four  weeks  in  the  "Achieving  Your  Career"  unit.     (7)  An 
occupational  interest  survey  v^as  given  to  all  9th  grade  students.     (8)  A  Career  Media 
Center  v/as  built  adjacent  to  the  library.    Materials  relating  to  careers  in  the  form 
of  h»K'/:s,  filnstrips,  cassettes,  etc,  for  student  and  teacher  use  are  located  th^^re. 
(3)  An  assembly  v/as  held  for  all  interested  9th  and  10th  grade  students  to  explain  a 
course  being  offered  titled  "Techniques  and  Success  and  Career  Exploration,"  Many 
students  indicated  high  interest  in  the  course.    The  course  is  a  self  scudy  motivational 
course  which  ctiphasises  goal  setting.     {10}  Approximately  24r,  of  the  9th  graders  had  a 
direct  exploratory  experience  in  industry  with  persons  performing  jobs  related  to  the 
student's  interests  with  some  opportunity  for  "hands-on"  experiences  in  these  exoloraticn 

(II)  The  students  at  Western  Reserve  have  had  very  little,  if  any  previous  experiences 
in  Career  Education.    Therefore ,  arrangements  were  made  for  speakers  and  general  field 
trips.     (12)  A  complete  testing  program  for  all  the  students  is  being  v/orked  out  with 
the  department  of  Pupil  Personal  Services  to  administer    the  OVIS  in  the  8th  grade, 
CAT3  in  the  ninth  grade  and  the  OVIS  in  the  10th  grade.     (13)  It  was  necessary  to  em- 
ploy  substitute  teacher:;,  occasionally  to  cover  classes  for  teachers  accompanying 
students  on  field  trips.    As  most  teachers  have  never  seen  tiie  v:orl.d  of  work  cutzside 
the  classroom  the  experience  enables  them  to  relate  jobs  viewed  on    the  trips  with 
their  subject  areas.     (14)  A  guide  was  developed  with  pointers  fcrthe  student^j  involved 
in  explorations,  aiding  the  student  on  knowing  v/hat  to  look  for  during  an  exploration. 
(15)  A  m\d  year  report  was  given  to  all  teachers.     (16)  As  a  result  of  the  students  re- 
searching careers  of  interest  to  themselves  while  members  of  the  "Achieving  Your  Careex-" 
unit,  exploration  were  located  and  assigned  students  in  accordance  with  their  research 
interests. 
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PREFACE 


The  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968  and"  their  accompanying  regu- 
lations place  inc^-eased  emphasis  upon  planning  and  evaluation.    This  emphasis 
has  ii  f luenced  the  development  of  "The  California  State  Plan  for  Vocational 
Education"  in  general  and  "instructions  for  Preparing  a  District  Plan  for 
Vocational  Education"  in  particular.     The   latter  document,  advocating  the 
development  of  a  plan  which  evolves  from  12  identified  functions,  iscontiniing 
to  be  revised  annually  to  the  point  of  taking  on  the  characteristics  and  im- 
plications of  program  statements  for  each  function  with  inherent  parts  allud- 
ing to  need,  goals,  objectives,  and  alternatives. 

The  purpose  of  this  document  is  to  provide  examples  of  statements 
related  to  the  12  functions  which  have  been  developed  by  local  vocational 
practitioners.    These  statements  are  intended  to  serve  as  guides  to  local 
administrators  who  have  responsibility  for  de^'e^opment  of  the  district's 
local  vocational  plan.     In  no  way  are  these  statements  intended  to  mandate 
objectives  or  stipulate  activities  or  format. 


San  Mateo  County  Office  of  Education's  Vocational  Education  Division 
has  been  pleased  to  cooperate  with  the  Vocational  Education  Section,  California 
State  Department  of  Education,  in  making  this  EPDA,  Part  F,  project  possible. 
It  is  hoped  that  through  these  efforts  those  many  individuals  dedicated  to  the 
furtherance  of  vocational  education  in  the  schools  of  California  will  be 
assisted. 


ROIAND  M.  BOLDT 

Chief r  Program  Services  Unit 

Vocational  Education  Section 

California  State  Department  of  Education 


ROBERT  L.  rjREY 
Administ2\  cor 

Vocational  Education  Division 

San  Mateo  County  Office  of  Education 
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INTRODUCTION 


In  California  vocational  educators  have  identified  12  components  essential 
in  public  school  vocational  education  programs.    These  have^been  defined  as  the 
12  functions  of  the  California  vocational  education  system.      In  this  state, 
the  12  function  system  concept  provides  a  format  JEor  describing  vocational  edu- 
cation systems  in  district  plans  and  is  also  useful  in  evaluating  local  programs 
and  for  other  reporting. 

To  validate  the  system  concept  and  to  define  its  elements  in  more  detail, 
in  October  1970,  selected  county  vocational  education  coordinators  were  asked  to 
help  develop  model  program  statements  applicable  to  one  of  the  12  functions. 
Under  their  leadership,  17  work  groups  of  practicing  vocational  educators 
representing  22  counties  of  California  were  organized.    During  the  school  year 
of  1970-71,  with  assistance  from  State  Department  of  Education  vocational 
education  consultants,  each  group  formulated  definitions,  need  statements, 
goals,  objectives,  and  alternatives  for  one  of  the  12  functions.    Since  17  groups 
were  formed,  some'  functions  were  covered  by  more  than  one  group*** 

An  original  intent  of  the  project  was  to  contribute  toward  improved  district 
vocational  education  planning  and  to  simplify  the  writing  of  district  plans. 
Another  intent  was  to  disseminate  the  California  vocational  education  system 
concept  and  increase  local  educational  agency  awareness  of  its  use  as  a  tool 
for  planning,  analysis,  and  evaluation.    A  third  intent  was  to  introduce  local 
educational  personnel  to  the  concept  and  use  of  reporting  formats  for  Program 
Planning  Budget  Systems  and  to  provide  them  with  experience  in  writing  program 
Statements.    Funds  granted  under  the  Education  Professions  Development  Act 
supported  the  latter  phase  of  the  project. 

By  the  fall  of  1972,  most  of  the  original  17  work  groups  had  submitted  a 
vritten  product.    Unfortunately,  many  of  the  original  reports  were  too  general 
to  serve  as  examples  of  actual  district  planning.    They  also  varied  in  their 
interpretation  of  the  basic  12  function  concept  and  project  assignment.  In 
order  to  produce  a  document  which  would  be  useful  to  local  educational  agencies 
throughout  the  state  as  a  district  plan  model,  the  work  groups  were  asked  to 
cooperate  with  a  technical  editor  in  revising  their  original  products. 

Their  new  charge  was  to  assume  a  hypothetical  school  district  in  their 
geographical  area,  and  write  some  specific  needs    measurable  objectives,  and 
alternatives  to  go  with  their  functional  definition  and /goals.    In  most 
instances^  any  similarity  between  the  model  program  statement  and  an  actual 
district  is  purely  coincidental.    In  some  cases  the  work  group  was  encouraged 
to  furnish  a  model  reflecting  a  district  just  beginning  to  provide  the  product 


*     The  12  functions  are  listed  and  defined,  as  shown  in  the  "instructions 
for  Preparing  a  District  Plan  for  Vocational  Education,"  in  Appendix  A. 

**    Names  and  assignments  of  work  group  coordinators  are  listed  in  Appendix  B. 
Some  characteristics  of  the  work  group  members  and  the  districts  they 
represented  are  summarized  there  also. 
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or  service  the  function  should  produce.  While  a  few  work  groups  furnished  the 
statement  which  a  district  actually  intended  to  use  in  its  district  plan,  this 
was  the  exception,  rather  than  the  rule. 

The  model  program  statements  which  comprise  the  body  of  this  report  are 
examples  of  what  might  exist  within  the  local  geographical  and  social  context 
in  which  each  was  developed.     In  spite  of  this  local  focus,  however,  it  is 
thought  that  the  statements  contain  many  details  common  to  vocational  education 
systems  in  schools  throughout  the  state.    They  form  a  resource  of  examples  based 
on  hypothetical  and  real  functional  components,  implementation  strategies,  and 
evaluative  criteria  for  the  12  functions  at  the  local  level. 

The'  program  statements  appear  here  in  the  same  order  as  they  would  in  a 
district  plan.    Each  statement  contains  the  following: 

•  Definition     Describes  the  function  in  the  total  system  context. 

•  Need  Tells  why  the  services  and/or  products  of  the  function 

are  necessary  to  the  system  in  terms  of  the  local  area. 

•  Goal(s)  States  the  general  purposes  and  aims  of  the  function. 

•  Objectives      Lists  specific  steps  to  be  accomplished  (and  the  times 

for  their  achievement)  in  the  course  of  working  toward 
the  goals. 

•  Alternatives  or  Strategies     Outlines  the  various  methods  considered 

for  achieving  the  function  objectives. 

In  formulating  their  statements  for  this  resource  document,  the  155 
participants  from  the  17  work  groups  gained  skills  which  will,  hopefully, 
encourage  them  to  assist  others  in  analyzing  and  describing  their  vocational 
education  systems •    Acknowledgment  is  due  each  work  group  leader  and  partici- 
pant for  his  contribution. 

In  addition,  recognition  goes  to  San  Mateo  County  Office  of  Education 
personnel  who  assisted  in  administering  the  project:    Dr.  Russell  Kent, 
Superintendent  of  Schools;  Robert  Obrey,  Administrator,  Vocational  Education 
Division;  and  Bruno  Fabbro,  Assistant  Superintendent,  Business  Services 
Division;  and  to  State  Department  of  Education  Vocational  Education  Section 
staff  who  served  as  consultants:    Robert  Barnes,  Coordinator,  Research  Coordin- 
ating Unit;  Roland  Boldt,  Chief,  Program  Services  Unit;  and  Kenneth  Densley  and 
Ernest  Neasham,  Research  and  Evaluation  Consultants.    Roland  Bol^t  and 
Ernest  Neasham  also  served  as  technical  editors. 
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FuncLlon  1      POPULATION  NEEDS 


DEFINITION 

Establishing  population  needs  calls  for  an  analysis  which  results  in 
providing  a  definition  of  the  district  service  area  and  a  determination  of 
the  potential  clientele  within  the  area.    The  results  of  the  analysis  should 
describe  the  characteristics  of  the  target  groups  discovered  in  the  service 
area. 


The  composition  of  this  school  district  population  has  altered  in  the 
past  decade.    The  local  farming  industry,  once  managed  and  operated  largely 
by  persons^ of  oriental  and  anglo  extraction,  now  dependc  on  imported  labor 
involving  other  ethnic  groups.    This  change  has  altered  the  ethnic  compo- 
sition of  schools  in  the  area.    The  educational  implications  of  this 
population  change  have  not  been  completely  assessed.    In  vocational  educa- 
tion we  have  become  aware  of  some  of  the  bilingual  dif f iculv.les  of  students 
who  are  presently  in  school,  but  we  are  not  aware  of  the  number  of  young 
people  and  adults  who  are  not  in  school  who  could  profit  fro©  vocational 
training.    In  addition,  not  enough  is  known  about  the  vocational  and  social 
aspirations  of  the  new  ethnic  elements  or  the  constraints  which  might  keep 
them  from  participating  in  local  education. 


To  provide  district  vocational  educators  with  an  economically  feasible 
system  for  obtaining  and  maintaining  population  data  which  will  provide  the 
information  necessary  for  planning  vocational  education  programs  which  are 
valid  both  in  terms  of  local  manpowe*  needs  and  the  needs  of  the  local 
population. 


1.  Identify  the  major  definable  groups  needing  vocational  education 
services  in  the  local  district  service  area.    These  groups  will  be  defined 
according,  to  age,  sex,  ethnic  characteristics,  educational  status,  and 
geographic  location.    A  preliminary  report  of  group  definitions  will  be 
needed  for  district  planning  by  November  1,  1972. 

2.  From  local,  county,  state,  andh^ederal  data  banks  and  published 
reports,  obtain  as  much  information  as  possible  about  specific  characteris- 
tics of  the  identified  groups.     This  file  of  information,  organized  according 
to  the  specifications  of  district  planning  personnel,  will  be  available  for 
use  by  March  1973. 

3.  Identify  additional  information  not  available  from  the  indicated 
sources  which  is  needed  rur  planning  district  vocational  education  programs 
so  that  future  information  requests  can  be  made  to  agencies  which  might 
supply  the  data.    This  report  will  be  made  three  months  after  presentation 
of  the  data  file  indicated  in  objective  2  above. 


NEED 


GOAL 


OBJECTIVES 


ALTERNATIVES 


The  district  considered  accoxnplishing  these  objectives  by  reassigning 
priorities  among  its  own  staff.    Also  considered  and  explored  were  possibili- 
ties of  contracting  for  such  services  from  the  county  or  a  .private  consulting 
firm.    Utilizing  district  staff  was  rejected  because  of  the  need  for  adding 
personnel;  this  is  not  feasible  under  current  budgetary  constraints.  The 
cost  of  an  outside  consultant  was  prohibitive.    The  county  was  able  to  provide 
the  most  satisfactory  services  for  the  least  cost  because  it  is  providing 
such  services  to  several  other  districts,  and  our  district  has  become  a 
part  of  the  cooperative  arrangement* 


Function  2      JOB  MARKET   in  Rural  Northern  California 


DEFINITION 

The  job  market  function  gathers  inforiiiacion  about  existing  and  pro- 
jected labor  market  needs  for  an  individual  school  district  and  translates 
this  information  into  usable  form  so  that  it  can  meet  the  information  needs 
of  the  system. 

NEED 

The  district  presently  relies  on  very  general  labor  market  information 
that  gives  little  local  specific  information  which  would  help  in  facilities 
planning,  counseling,  and  curriculum  revision. 

GOAL 

To  obtain  specific  job  market  information  which  will  permit  the 
district  to  improve  its  planning  for  vocational  education  and  which  will 
make  reliable  information  available  to  students  planning  their  careers* 

OBJECTIVES 

1*    Secure  the  services  of  the  tri-county  vocc^ional  education 
coordinator  to  furnish  the  district  planning  committee  and  the  district 
counseling  committee  with  all  available  local  job  market  information.  The 
coordinator  will  report  to  the  planning  committee  on  October  15,  1971,  and 
to  the  counseling  committee-on  January  15,  1972.    The  district  will  furnish 
the  necessary  additional  financial  support  for  the  coordinator's  services 
according  to  the  district  agreement  with  the  county  superintendent's  office. 

2.    The  superintendent  will  enlarge  the  present  vocational  education 
advisory  committee  so  that  it  can  become  a  better  supplemental  source  of 
local  job  market  information.    Before  the  first  meeting  in  September  1971, 
he  will  have  selected  additional  representatives  from  retail  merchandising, 
food  service,  and  governmental  services. 

ALTERNATIVES 

Two  alternatives  were  considered  to  supply  more  precise  labor  market 
information:    (1)  to  try  to  get  HRD  to  change  its  reporting  system  so  that  it 
would  deliver  precise  local  labor  market  information  in  a  form  usable  by 
the  district,  and  (2)  to  hire  an  outside  consulting  firm  to  assemble  and 
analyze  existing  information.    We  were  unable  to  secure  the  services  from 
HRD  because  they  lacked  the  fund?  *g  to  furnish  these  servicer  at  this  time. 
The  cost  for  a  private  consultant  was  prohibitive  and  this  alternative  was 
rejected  in  favor  of  the  county  service. 
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fMhctipn  2      JOB  MARKET   in  Urban  Southern  California 
PEFINITION 

The  job  market  function  is  a  system  of  identifying,  collecting,  validat- 
ingj^  storing,  analyzing^  and  dissmihating.  data  reg^^  changing, 
.     lafid  jprojected  manpower  needs  within  a  specif ied  . geographical  area^  utilizing 
all  available  resources* 

NEED 

-  (Hypothetical  case:    District  X  has  no  yocatiormL^^P^  and  a  newly 

assigned  coordinat^^        has  been  in^tracted'  by  the  boai^:  and^ 
tpriiiitiate  iahd  iiq>lemeht  occupationai  educa  in  the  district.) 

to  the  initia|^i^  and  i^lementatipn  of 
a^ilable  and  emeirging  job  M  to  iiisure^  p^^ 

opportun^^^ 

J      To  obtain  a  job  mrket  ^^^^  cdn^cting^lm^^  or 

^gencies  that  w^  sy^t|n^ticv  aiM:  ddhfciiSious^ 

imtiim  of  ava^^  6p|»brtimijbi4s 

ia^roved^p^ 

OBJECTIVES 

1.  By  Npyeid>er  of  the  current  school  x^ar  the  distric^^^^  will  contact 
the:  county  office  to  obtain  fee  approptiat    job  ^  n^rke t  inf omt ion  f or  the 

2.  By  December  of  the  current  school  year  the  district  will  validate 
the  job  market  informticm  obtained  the 
following:  -  ' 

a*    A  prpfessiotua^l.  la^^ 

b.  Evaluation  c6mBd.ttees9  teacKer^^^   county  advisory  conmittee 
members I  or  Personnel;  Hanagen^ 

c.  Graduates >  through  a  f6llow*up  report 

d.  Others 

3.  $y  February  of  *the  current  school  year  the^^  will  imal^ 
fee  job  market  inforiMtidn  for 

existing  ones  and  terMnatio^^^      rhose  which  do  not  meet^^t^    criteria  of  the 
^job  market  ihformatira  or  population^  n^  analysis. 

4.  By  March  of  the  current  school  year  fee  district  will  incorporate 
the  above  objectives  into  fee  remaining  ten  ftmi^tions^^  for  imjpleinehfeti^. 

ALTCRNATIVES 

(Not  included  by  authors.) 


Fuhctidn  3      JOB  PERFOR^^  REQUIWB^NTS 


DEEINITIOK 

Those  acti^aties  necesMry  to  s^^^  knowledges »  and 

competencies  required' to  prepare ^^t^^  for  gainful  employ- 

inenty  eniollment.  in  adyahced  train^^  of  skills; 
'  and  to  assist  him  in  making  occupatiphal 

WEED 

There  are  in  operation  courses  and  prog^ 
which  were  developed  at  a  ti^  when  bu  specific 
skill's,  khdwledgesv  and  complte^^  than  th^y  ate 

There  is  a  need  to  systemticall^^^^  these  vpcational^ 

and  programs  in  light  of In 
piannin    new  programs^  of  w  there  is  need  to  valid^ 

cur^ricula  devel^^  ^^r  ^new  ^e  identtfi- 

cation  of  e^ 

GOALS  — ™^ 

To  provide  current  informitio^^ 
revising  existing  courses  ai^'  programs  of  yocitibnat  instruction,  iind  for 
developing  curricula  for  plaimed  hew  v^^  instruction. 

bBJTECTIVES 

1*    To  develop  a -performance  directory 
assistance  which  is  based  up  of  Job-performance  analyses  with 

Pacific  telephone  Company* 

Evaluation:    Has  the  curriculum  been  developed  as  described? 

2.  To  develop  written  functional  Job  descriptions  for  exploratory  wor^^^ 
experience  with  performance  based  re^^^^       iris  true  tibn  in  al^lied  health  pc^ 
tiohs  f  >r  at  least  two  of  the  district's  eight  high  schools* 

Evaluation:    Have  such. descriptions  been  d^  two  high  schools 

3.  To  modify  arid  implement  a  revised -plastics  technology  curriculum^ 
as  recommended  by  the  advisory  committee »  to  provide  increased  eiiq)hasis  on 
fabrication  skills* 

Evaluation:    Has  the  ctirriculxmi  been  modified  as  recommerided? 

4.  To  develop  performance  ba^^ed  learning  activity  packages  permitting 
open  entry/open  exit  of  students  in  three  allied  health  occupations* 

Evaluatiori:    Have  such  learning  activity  packages  been  developed? 

5.  To  develop  performrice  based  curricula  in  housekeeping^  food  service^ 
and  groundskeeping  tailored  to  the  learning  disabilities  of  EMR  students  and 
supportive  of  student  off-*campus  work  experience  training. 

Evaluation:    Have  these  curricula  for  EMR  students  been  developed? 
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.ALTERNATIVES 

1.  Collect,  review,  and  adapt  existing  curriculum  inaterials  with  the 
advice  of  the  advisory  coimnit tee  and/or  individual  members. 

2.  Contract  with  teachers  or  i^hdustry  cohsultarits  to  assist  in 
dayeioping  new  course  performance  requiH 

3.  Contract  with  industry  to  develop  course  performance  requirements 
and  to  operate  courses. 

4.  Sanple  recently  placed  course  gi^^^  for 
curriculum  revisions  based  on  their  experteM  job  perfo^nce 
re(}uiremeht^;. 

5.  Saig^ie  empicyer^^^^ 

6.  Review  anhtmlljr  i^^^ 
requirements  f or  eac^^^ 
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Function  4      PROGFAM  PLANNING 


DEFINITION 

The  purpose  of  the  program  planning  function  is  to  help  maintain  a 
balance  of  vocational  education  programs  and  services.    This  function  inte- 
grates information  on  population  needs,  emplojrment  opportunities,  and  job 
skill  requirements  with  district  resources  and  capabilities.    This  data 
is  then  used  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  implementation,  maintenance 
and/or  termination  of  programs.. 

NEED  . 

Tlie  present  district  M  vocational  education  course  introduction 

is  inf oihnal  in  riat^^        TKe  district  dirdcto    pf  vocatiohal  education  recom- 
mends the  apprpvai  of  program? ^  m  are  recqnroend^ 
faculty  raemibefs  and  others,  based  on  his  experience  a^^^  :kii6wi^ge  of 
cominunit^^              No  vocational  dropped  frqmvany  of  the 
dis  trie t  W     schppis^^      the  ipas  £  ten  years;  in  ispijte:  of  the  fact  that 
enroilment  is:  s ome  of  thefchas  beem  qeciini^     tea^ily ^ 

The  scarcity  of  district  financial  respurce^^  limits  the  number  of  ypca- 
tional  programs  that  can  be  mintaihed,  hixt  there  is  evidence  that  local 
employer  demand  anS  gf6wirig;^p^^^  with  the  high  rate  of 

local  youth  unetnplbyment  can  only  be  satisfied  by  a  relevant  program 
vocatipnal  education  x^hich  can  serve  increasing  htrabers  of  students. 

GOAL 

To  recommend  to  the  district  a  reie\)aht  vocational  educatibh  program  by 

identifying  areas  of  vocatiohal  training  which  should  be  added,  discontinued, 
of  redirected* 

•  OBJECTIVES 

The  assistant  superintendent  f 6  the  director  of  voca- 

tional ieducabioh, .  together  with  one  designated  r^^  each 
vdcatiohal  subject  matter  area,  will  recommend  the  es^^  of  a  process 

for  utilizing  infonnatiori  about  population  neecls,  job  market,  and  job 
perfprmance  requiremjents  in  planning  new  vocational  educ^^  arid 
modifying  existing  programs.    Such  planning  will  begin  oh  Septeniber  15,  1971. 
Recommended  and  alterriajtive  process  plans  will  be^  presented  for  the  superr 
iritendeht*s  review  on  November  IS,  19H.    Implementetib^  of  those  parts  .of 
the  selected  process  that  are  feasible  under  the  present  budget  will  commence 
on  January  1,  1972.  * 

Altermtive  ' 

Consideration  was  given  to  having  the  planning  process  designed  by  an- 
outside  educational  consultant.    This:  was.  not.  recom^        because  it  was 
thought  that  local  staff  membej^^^  firsthand  knowledge  of  the 

district,  could  dp  the  planning:  more  effectively.    In  addition,  it  was 
thought  that  administrative  staff  participation  would  result  in  the  early 
effective  implementation  of  the  planning  process^ 
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Functioh  5     VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  PROMOTION 


DEFINITION 


Vdcational  education  promotion  is  a  plan  of  activities* to  inform  the 
Various  publics  of  the  strengths  and  merits  of  yocatibnal  education*  The 
Plf'*  9i  activities  ^sha  11  take  into  consideration  the  psychological  climate 
and  stimulus  necessary  to  produce  the  desired  response  from  these  publics. 

NEED 

Vocational  education  is  established  as  a  primary  function  of  the 
educatiphal  process:  through  legifiative  enactment  of  laws  introduced  to  meet 
the  heeds  of  ail  segments,  of  our  society.    In  meeting  this  fuhctiohi.  a 
PTP^ot^ipM  for  yocatioM    education  ni^^ 

in  :generat  h  ISage  for;  '   ^  ^ 

occupatioifiat  t^^^  ^    ^  .  ^  ^ 

To:  estal?!!^^^^  must  be  J 

9]^ii  among  s  tuden  t  s ,  par  en  t  s  b^les  ^  pi^fe^^^^  and  voca  tiona  1  : 

assqcia  tibhs ,  enqplpyers    and  individuals  w^^^        each;  regpefe tiw  ^ 

GOAIS:  .  ^ 

U    To  solicit  the  cboperatiph  and  I 

government  agencies.  '  * 

2.    To  inform  the  comunity  abotit  available  pccupatipnal  training.  | 

3i    To  establish  cpinmihicatioh  with  professipnal  and  vocatibnal  I 
associations  for  the  furth^  of  ydcational.  educ^  I 

OBJECTIVES  ; 

7*    The  school  district  invite  represehtatiy^^^  ^ 

Industries ,  govemntent  agencies^  and  s tudents  to  join  ah  a^visbry  c^mi ttie  f 

^&9ff  responsibility  isv  to  deyelop^^^^^  j^rogfams/  for  the  1 

^ 4||^ict .    This  advisory.  co&^  be  iielect^^  1972 ,  and  i 

will  report  its  4ccOTBplishTC       and  redoinnenda tiohij  to  the  bdard  of  trustees  \ 

by  June  1,  1973.  >    .  ^  ^  I 

2.  The  school  d is  trtcf  vqcatioMr  education  adm^^  and;  head  j 
counselors^  w  fhyolv^  aU  of  the  distri^^  counseri^^^^^^  j 
f^^^^>  and  prof essioha!  tri  a  wot^^  i 
vocational  educajtiori  promotlohal  car^aign  to  be  ckrH^d  dlit  by  the  dis trict  : 
counselors .  Planning  will  be  completed  by  be cec^^  1 ,  1922 V  and  the  campaign  ^' 
will  be  implemented  by  April  1,  1973 •  ' 

3.  The  school  district  will  inform  the  various  publics  about  the  benefits  I 
an^  availability  of  occupatio^^  ^^aihitig  jprograiM  in  tM  district  thrpugh  i 
prof  ess  ipha  U^  prepaf  ed^ibrdch^        news  re  leases  ib  radib^  -te  levisioh ,  and 

^«?5Paper  media;  and  prepared  sp^^^^  with  pfpfeSisionally  i 

aud^bvisimt  present  tiohal  training  programs     The  voca- 

tibnal  admihistratibh  will  report  the  erideavbrs  a^^  achievements  in  promotion 
of  vocational  educatibri  tb  the  board  of  trustees  by  July  1^  1973. 
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!•    Remain  status  quo  and  rely  on  promotional  activities  of  the  state 
vocational  education  office, 

2.  At  the  county  level,,  contract  with  a  private  public  relations  firth 
to  develop  a  promotional  program  for  vocational  education^ 

3.  Employ  a  person  at  the  county  level  tb  perform  public  relations 
services  and  develop  a  promqtiohai  program  for  vocational  education. 

4»    Request  each  vocational  coordinator  to  enlist  the  aid  of  counselors 
and  vocational  staff  to  develop  a  promotional  plan, for  vocatibrial  education. 
Professional  consultant  services  wiil  be  provided  by  school  districts  tb 
assist  in  developing  the  program. 

Alternative  four  was  selected  .as  being  the  most  feasible  .method  of 
realizirig  the  s^ted  qbjecti^^        Vi^S  V^rass  roots"  approach  wilt  provide 
the  best  cppiunicat ion  1^ 

Aiternatiyes  one,  two,  arid  three^^w       rejected  oh  the  basis  that:  they 
did  hot  serve  the  needs  of  the  cdnpu  'Rjo-and  three  were  a 

because  of  cost  arid  the  time  required  to  orient  the.  agency  or  persons  to 
vocational  educatidri. 

.The  selected  alternative  is  within  the  budgetary  TiM  iridiv£dual 
school  districts.    The  program  will  require  the  irivolyemerit  of  vocatiprial 
iristructbfs.    Public  relations  c^^^  will  be  bbtairied  to  assist  in 

developing  activities  arid  materials.    In  some  cases,  the  services  can  be 
integrated  into  the  instructional  program  of  the  district. 


Functioh..6      STUDENT  RECRUITMENT 


DEFINITION 

The  basic  concept  of  student  recruitment  is  encouraging  students  to 
enroll  in  vocational  education  programs.    Recruitment  is  aimed  at  those 
students  or  potential  students  who  are  of  secondary  school  age  and  older, 
who  are  in  school  or  out  of  school,  and  who  are  in  need' of  entry  level 
skills^  retraining,  or  upgrading  of  skills  necessary  to  advance  upward  on 
the  jobi    Student  recruitment  is  also  aimed  at  initiating  ihdividtaal  (one- 
to-rohe)  contact  with  those  students  who  have  an  identified  need  for  voca- 
tional education,  such  as  the  disadvantaged  arid  handicapped,  for  the  purpose 
of  encouraging  them  to  enroll  in  vocational  education  programs. 

NEED  . 

To  attract  to  the  vocational  educatiori  instruction  program  the  students 
who  are  capable  of  profiling  from^^^t^^^  ifisfructiori..^ '^t^^  individuals 
in  the ^general  student  populaCion  who  ar^  vocatidrial 
education. 

GOALS  '  ' 

Every  student,  grades  7  through  12,  will /be  continuous  to  an 

effectiye  informatiori  and  recruitment  program  that  will  include  educational 
opportunities  available  .at  -each-grade--leveK    In=  addition^  employmerit 
opportunia^^    based  on  completion  0^^^^^  the  various  vocational  pro- 

grams wi^^^^^^^  available  to  interested  students  in  advance  of  enroll^^^ 

OBJECtlVE- 

To  expose  50  percent  of  the  student  body  each  year  to  opportunities  in 
vocational  education  by  scheduling  career  days,  field  days,  and  coranunity 
resource  speakers.    A  five  percent  increase  in  vocational  program  enrollment 
each  year  is  anticipated. 

ALTERNATIVES 

If:  finances  will  not  permit  field  days  and  field  trips,  we  expect  to 
increase  the  emphasis  on  career  days  with  community  resource  people  to  provide 
exposure  to  the  vocational  occupations  for  the  students. 

If  the  school  program  will  not  permit  the  organized  career  days  arid 
community  resource  speakers,  we  expect  to  have  an  expanded  information  program 
made  available  to  students,  counselors,  teachers,  and  adiniriistra tors.  This 
program  will  include  flyers,  posters,  and  brochures  published,  posted,  and 
distributed  on  a  weekly  basis. 

OBJECTIVE 

To^operate  a  program  of  inservice  educacion„as  .a. regularly  scheduled  event 
at  least  once  each  quarter.    The  purpose  is  to  expand  the  understanding,  there- 
by increasing  the  level  of  sophistication  of  counselors,  teachers,  and  admin- 
istrators concerning  vocational  educatiori  programs.    The  success  of  this  program 
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will  be  evidenced  by  the  increased  enrollment  of  students  not  now  being  served 
by  vocational  education, 

ALTERNATIVE 

If  teachers,  counselors,  and  administrators  find  it  impossible  to  work 
the  vocational  information  inservice  training  program  into  their  schedules, 
we  ex|)ect  to  ask  the  principal  to  give  ten.  minutes  at  each  monthly  faculty 
meeting  to  promote  vocational  education  programs.    The  presentation  will  be 
ibased  on  materials  specif ically  prepared  for  counselors^  teachers,^  and 
admin  is  t  rators  . 

OBJECTIVE 

At  least  :once  each  quarter  to  e>qpose  all.  stud  grades  7rl2,  to  a 

career  infonnatioh  consisting  pf^publica^^^  presenta-* 

tioiis,.  and  teacher-prepared-  1  education  pppprtuni- 

jties  that  are  directly  related-  to  existing  school  programs. 
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Functidn  7      CURRICULUM  RESOURCES  AND  AJNCILLARY  SERVICES 


DEFINITION 

The  purpose  of  this  function  is  to  identify  and  assess,  the  resources 
necessary  to  implement  new  and  improved  vocational  education  programs. 
Resources  include  personnel  and  the  total  instructional  environment, 

NEED 

District  personnel  may  be  unaware  of  many  of  the  instructional 
^ferials  and  aids  which  are  available. in  the  district  schools  that  might  be 
used  in  the  vocational  education  program^    Also,  district  personnel  may  not 
know  :6f  all  the  potential  resou^^  the  cotinuhity  that  coiild  be  borrowed 

or  acquired  by  the  district  at  little  or  no  cost, 

Tlie  district  has  audiovisuaL  eqaipmeht^  but  the  supply  of  materials 
^^W^}  ^^^?^J^P?!  ^^^•)-  is  llm^  a  few  p%olete  filmstrips  on  shop 

safety,    l^mm^  films  can  be^^^P^^  but  the 

sele? tioh^dn^^^  ^ocaUms^  rimite^^^^^  andV$eachers  so 

cannpjt  cob^^^  ins  true  tion^^^^^^  In  ^Ke  pas  inse 

vbcatipnat. education  ins  ha|  been  limited  to  bcdasibnal 

workshops  sponsored  by  county  or  state  consultants. 

GOAL 

To  identify  those  resources  that  will  implement  new  and  existing  voca- 
tional programs. 

OBJECTIVES 

h    '^he  district  vocational  coordinator,  In  cooperation  with  the  voca- 
tional^ education  teachers  in  each  ftigh  school,  will  compile  a  complete 
inventory  of  equipment,  instructiphat  Mterials,  publication     and  resource 
persons  in  the  district  thit  could  be  used  in  the  district  Watiohar  program. 
In  addition,  a  similar  survey  of  resources  will  be  mde  in  the  cpnmunity 
ser^e^d  by  the  district.    This  inventory,  with  the  district  coordinator's 
report  of  the  project,  will  be  deposited  in  the  superintendent's  office 
before  April  1,  1972. 

2.    The  district  will  be  represented  oh  the  county  superintendent's  film 
selection  coimnittee  by  an  appointed,  representative.    The  representative  will 
comi^ile  a  list  of  current  vocational  education  requests  which  will  be  presented 
to  the  county  conmittee  by  October  1,  1972. 

3>    The  district  vocational  coordinator,  in  cooperation  with  the  vocational 
education  teachers,  will  preview  available  filmstrips  and  recommend  the 
purchase  of  current  materials  by  October  1,  1972. 

4.    Hie  district  will  make  released  time  available  for  all  teachers  whose 
ai25ighments  include  vocational  instruction  to  enable  them  to  participate  in 
the  county  workshops  on  P.P.B.S.  to  .be  held  in  the  spring  of  1972. 


Film  Resources >    The  fact  that  the  district  could  acquire  its  own  film 
library  was  considered.    This  was  rejected,  however,  because  district  financial 
resources  indicate  that  many  more  instructional  resources  could  be  acquired 
by  cooperating  with  the  county. 

Inservice  Training.    The  possibility  of  the  district  conducting  its  own  • 
P.P.B.S.  workshops  was  considered,  but  the  expense  of  hiring  a  consultant 
and  the  advantage  of  countywide  conformity  in  accounting  procedures  made 
the  county  workshop  the  best  choice. 


Function  8  HGUIDANCE  AND  COUNSELING  in  Rural  southern  California 


DEFINITION 


ERIC 


Vocational  guidance  and  counseling  includes  those  activities  which 
provide ■ information  and  assistance  to  youth  and  adults  considering  prepa* 
ration  for  employment  and  a  career  goal. 

NEED 

Status  of  Existing  Programs.    Standard  elements  of  vocational  guidance 
and  counseling  service  are  available  to  students  in  high  school  grades  nine 
through  12  and  to  a  limited  degree  to  adult  students  enrolled  in  evening 
•  programs.    Students  may  request  specific  vocational  guidance  information  and 
related  services  during  a  pre-arranged  appointment  with  their  assigned 
counselor.    Information  and  services  now  available  to  students  include: 

1.  Ah  opportunity  to  review  and  discuss  occupational  information 
pamphlets  and  books  containing  descriptions  of  job  requirements, 
employment  .preparation  a^^^  training  facilities,  pertinent  facts 
and  data  on  the  potential  labor  market,  opportunities  for  advance- 
ment, et  al. 

2.  Testing  services  such  as  aptitude,  ability,  interest,  dexterity 
and  self  assessment  are  available  on  a  limited  basis  to  students 
who  evidence  unusual  motivational,  aptitude,  discipline,  or  other 
problems. 

3.  Group,  motivational,  and  self  assessment  tests  are  given  once  each 
year  if  time,  schedule,  and  finances  permit. 

A.    Some  career  and  job  information  books  and  pamphlets  are  available 
in  the  school  library.    Most  are  located  in  the  reference  section. 
There  are  some  career  "Story  Books"  available  for  circulation. 

5.    A  Micro-film  reader  and  copy  maker  is  available  through  the  VIEW 
system.    Students  may  read  specific  information  about  ei«5)loyment 
opportunities  in  their  local  area  as  well  as  data  on  college  training 
courses  and  enrollment  requirements. 

Guidance  and  Counseling  Program  Needa.    To  meet  the  objective  of  the 
vocational  guidance  and  counseling  function,  the  following  new  services  must 
.  be  made  available; 

1.  Motivational,  interest-capturing  guidance  materials  must  be  developed. 
Suitable  materials  available  for  purchase  should  be  procured  and  used. 
Because  of  the  short  supply  of  guidance  materials  with  the  pizazz 

and  schmaltz  that  appeals  to  the  mature  youth  and  adults  of  today, 
a  means  for  production  and  dissemination  of  materials  must  be 
developed.    Join  the  Naw  or  Be  an  Atr  Force  Pilot  posters  may  be 
used  as  examples  of  attention  attracting  materials. 

2.  A  complete  library  of  available  vocational  guidance  books,  panahlets 
and  audiovisual  materials  must  be  made  available  in  all  school,  city, 
and  county  public  libraries.  "  This  material  should  be  in  readily 


^accessible  files ,  stacks,  or  racks  and  available  for  free  loan 
under  the  existing  library  system.    Library  patrons  should  be 
encouraged  to  browse  and  borr-sw  at  will, 

.  3,    A  mobile  **bookmobile"  type  of  vocational  guidance  service  must 
be  made  available  to  adults ,  out*o£*8chool  youth  and  students  in 
rural  schools,    Ihe  mobile  unit  shall  work  closely,  possibly  under 
contract,  with  the  local  schools  and  local  library  to  establish 
a  continuity  of  guidance  information  service.    Visits  of  the  mobile 
unit  will  be  for  motivational  and  special  program  purposes.  It 
will  serve  as  a  link  between  school,  public  library,  community,  and 
employment  service  agencies.    The  operator  of  the  mobile  unit  will 
work  closely  with  local  librarians  and  assist  them  in  maintaining, 
updating,  and  displaying  their  guidance  materials.    During  his  stay 
he  will  deigns trate  and  promote  the  use  of  library  vocational 
guidance  Mterials  to  relieyer  the  school  c  of  this  respgnsi* 

bility^  which  he  is  not  equipped  to  assume. 

A,    A  continuing  financial  base  or  source  of  funds  to  be  used  as  needed 
to  meet  the  heeds  identified  in  items      2,  and  3. 

5.    A  resolution  or  written  commitment  from  the  school  district's 

board  of  trustees  to  provide  adequate  financial  and  administrative 
support  to  a  continuing^progranuof  vocational  guidance  services. 
The  amount  of  financial  support  to  be  used  specifically  for 
vocational  guidance  may  be  apportioned  from  the  total  sum  budgeted 
for  all  guidance  services.   A  ratio  derived  from  student  fpllow«up 
statistics  showing  the  percentage  of  former  students  eiq>loyed  in 
vocational  pursuits  to  percentage  of  former  students  completing 
at  least  two  years  of  college  may  be  used  as  a  guide  for  apportion* 
ment  of  support.    Sources  of  additional  support  funds  should  be 
actively  explored  for  purposes  of  procurement  and  use  in  expansion 
of  the  vocational  guidance  services* 

GOAL 

To  assist  students  in  preparing  to  make  appropriate  occupational  or 
career  choices  themselves. 

OBJECTIVE 

Staff  and  equip  a  vocational  guidance  center  in  each  high  school  by 
January  1973* 

ALTERNATIVES 

Appotticn  funds  from  VEA  Entitlement  and  assign  staff « 

Develop  and  submit  a  project  proposal  for  support  of  a  new  program* 

Request  assistance  from  community  action  and  business  groups* 


OBJECTIVE.  _  ^  ' 

At  least  once  during  the  next  fiscal  year,  conduct  general  vocational 
guidance  employment  preparation  seminars  for  high  school  students  and 
adults  enrolled  in  evening  high  school. 

STRATEGY 

Schedule,  arrange,  publicize,  and  implement  the  seminars. 

OBJECTIVE 

Provide  self  assessment  testing  of  students  enrolled  in  the  eleventh 
;grade. 

JfRATEGIES 

Progure  tests  yitfi^^^^^^^  funds ;  schedule 

group  tests  by  arrangeniBht:w^  abuMelbrs,^^^^!^^^^  teachers. 

Advertise  ayaiiabilifc^^^^      testing  service^    Arrange  for  students  to 
take  tests  oh  their  own^  ^ith  costi  of  the  tests 

paid  out  of  gehefai  guidisince  budget. 

OBJECTIVE 

Assist  ill  the  promotion,  devell^ment,  arid  maihtefiahce  of  a  vocational 
guidance  information  and  materials  sectidh  in  each  public  library. 

SpATEGY 

Hold  meetings  with  librarians  to  discuss  the  heed.    Volunteer  assistance 
in  selecting  arid  cataloging  Arrange  for  guidance  center  files 

and  stacks  and  for  publicity  for  the^  w 
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Function  8     GUIDANCE  AND  COUNSELING  in  UrbaU  Northerh  California 


DEFINITION 

Guidance  and  counseling  is  a  process  by  which  the  student  is  given 
assistance  in  establishing  a  career  goal  through  self-appraisal  and  assess- 
ment, testing,  and  the  acquisition  of  meaningful  occupational  and  educational 
information.    This  should  lead  to  the  establishment  of  a  plan  which  will 
prepare  him  for  a  career  through  appropriate  educational  experiences  and 
types  of  work  exploration.    Career  planning  should  result  in  increased  and 
more  effective  usage  of  the  vocational^ instruction  available  in  the  district, 
as  well  as  improved  services  for  students. 

NEED 

Students  heed  to  Mke  career  pians  that  ar^^^^^  of  their 

own  abilities  and  interests  and  are  als^^^  in  terms  of  emplpyntent 

opportunities .    Many  students  injour  district  are^^^s^ 

and  impractic^i  decisions  regard ihg:^^  as  illustrated, 

by  the  high  rate  of  youth  wempioyine     and  the  :pr6pqrt^^  our  students  who 

drop  out  of  coilege. 

GOAL  * 

The  overall  goal  is  to  expand  and  naintain  an  effective  program  for 
career  planning  through  occupational  guidanc  counseling. 

OBJECTIVES 

1.  An  Inservice  training  program  in  career  counseling  will  be  conducted 
for  district  high  schbot  cQuhselors.i   Th^e  content  of  this  program  will  meet 
the  approval  of  the  American  Personnel  and  ©Jiidance  Assb  on 
Career  Counseling.    All  counselors  will  be  encouraged  ito  attend  either  the 
fall  workshop  which  will  be  hel5  iii  October  pr  the  spring  workshop  to  be  held 
in  March. 

2.  The  district  will^  by  the  opening  of  the  fall  semester,  make  what- 
ever adjustments  are  necessary  to  establish  and  min tain  a  hew  pupil-counselor 
ratio  in  the  high  schboi  of  300  students  to  one  cbunselbr.    The  district 
director  of  personnel  services  will  report  the  pupil-counselor  ratio  in  each- 
school  to  the  superintendent  by  October  1,  1972. 

3.  The  director  of  counseling  services  at  each  district  high  school 
will  initiate  a  committee  to  investigate  the  adequacy  of  the  school  career 
information  services.    He  will  report  to  the  superintendent  specific  recom- 
mendatibns  for  improving  such  services,  including  acquisitions  of  materials 
and  services,  by  December.  1,  1972. 

ALTERNATIVES 

Few  alternative  courses  of  action  are  available  for  accomplishing  either 
the  300  to  1  cbunselor- teacher  ratio  or  the  investigation  bf  career  informa- 
tion services.    In  the  first  instance,  additional  personnel  will  be  necessary, 
whether  obtained  through  shift  in  assignment  or  additions  to  the  staff.  In 


ALTERNATIVES  (continued) 

^he  second,  considering  present  budgetary  restrictions,  investigation  and 
reconineridation  must  be  accompiished  by  the  present  staff.    It  is  suggested 
that  the  coinmit tee  selected  to  make  the  study  include  both  counselors  and 
members  of  the  library  staff  whose  workloads  can  be  adjusted  to  accommodate 
the  additional  task. 

The  inservice  training  program  will  best  be  accomplished  by  career 
guidance  consultants  obtained  from  the  Santa  Clara  County  Superintendent's 
Office  in  connection  with  the  implementation  of  project  "Search."  The 
possibility  of  securing  the  services  of  the  local  state  college  was 
considered  and. rejected  because  of  a  conflict  in. guidance  philosophy. 
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Function  9  PLACEMENT 


DEFINITION 

Placement  is  an  aspect  of  a  broad  guidance  and  counseling  process 
through  which  student  employment  is  facilitated.    It  tnay  embody  exploratory 
work  experiences,  subject-related  job  opportunities,  as  well  as  employment 
upon  graduation.    In  its  manifold  aspects,  it  may  be  described  through 
California's  system  of  work  experience  education,  the  career  development' 
process,  employment  counseling,  as  well  as  through  assignment  to  work  upon 
satisfactory  completion  of  a  program  of  vocational  study. 

NEED 

The  Human  Resources  Develppment  Agency,  until  a  few  years  ago,  supple- 
mented staff  placement  seiryt^  iifidiviiual 
student  counseling,  ah^^^  to  the  San/.Ffancisc^^  This, 

service  was  discontinued^^  and  (the  entire  piacem^^  responsible^  assigned 
to  district  work  experience  c^^  It  has  been  no t^^^  that 

the  piacement  services-  fiirnisfe  by,  .the  work  experience  cbprdinatdrs  has  Been 
increasingly  res  tricted  ;by^  the,  iassignment  o^  to  .these 

perisohs.    A  recent  di^tr^  jobs^  together  wtt^ 

increased  state  and  nationar  interest  in  the  placerneht  respdnsifellitie  of 
schools,  has  caused  the  district  to  reassess  its  student  pracem<eht  services 
with  the  aim  of  increasing  their  effectiveness. 

GOALS 

The  ultimate  purposes,  to  be  served  by  the  placement  function  .shall 
consist  of  one  or  a. combination  of  the  ipll 

1.  the  prbvisioh  for  after  school,-  copperatiye,  or  other  training 
that  enables  dccupatipnale  for  skill  develop- 
ment, or  creates  other  wprk-related  te^^  supplemerits 
school  instruction.    Such  placement  is  temporary  arid  Intended 
basically  to  provide  for  student  exposure  to  this  realities  of  the 
world  of  work  while  relevant  school  learning  takes  -place. 

2.  Eraplo3mient  upon  satisfactory  completion  of  a  course,  program, 
high  school  requiremerits,  or  other  educatipri  conditional  for 
employment. 

OBJECTIVES 

1.  To  form  a  study  cotnmittee.  to  assess  present  placement  practices  and 
recommend  how  present  services  can  be  restored  to  former  levels  or  made  to 
exceed  them.    The  committee  will  be  appbirited  by  the  director  of  occupational 
preparation.    The  study  will  be  iriitiated  by  Octobeir  1,  1972.    A  final  report 
will  be  delivered  by  January  1,  1973. 

2.  The  staff  assistant  for  work  experience  education  will  design  and 
conduct  programs  of  inservice  training  for  all  persorinel  concerned  with  the 
placement  function.    Planning  will  take  place  during  the  summer  of  197-2.  The 
program  will  be  conducted  during  the  fall  of  1972. 


ERJC 
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OBJECTIVES  (continued) 


3.    During  the  1972-73  school  year,  each  work  experience  coordinator 
will  continue  to  devote  at  least  one-half  of  his  time  to  placement  duties  in 
a  given  high  school.    He  will  have  a  continuing  case  load  of  at  least  50 
students.    He  will  keep  a  daily  log  of  his  activities,  provide  a  monthly 
student  placement  report,  and  submit  a  yearly  summary  of  his  services  by 
June  30,  1973. 

A.    Through  classroom  sessions,  small  group  discussion,  individual 
counseling,  the  use  of  learning  packets,  and  like  methods,  each  work  experience 
coordinator  will  conduct  ^  program  of  learairig  related^  ^  ^art- 
time  work  experiences  wh  in  school  ^an^  updn 
8^^?y?t^ioh.    Elements  of  this:;prdgram  bf;rpr^p^rati^)n  f 6r  jbb- 
s^eki]^g./(^  job 
applicat^                    coriditio^^^^  b"f  f oT^^^^^ 

5  i    Eachrwork  e|cperien«^^  to;  cofiducr  a^^  "senior 

s^^Sf"' Bis  s chod is  i   mis  s  urvey  wiit  $e v| iandStdife  Iqped 
^7  ^i:^^^^^^  staff;   iiajor  eleM^  fians  of 

the  gflduates.    The  work  experience  coord ihft^^^^^^ 

Itnployiaent  upon  graduation.    Senior  survey  :fep6      J^il  1  be  submitted  to^  the 
staff  assistant  for  work  experie^^^  1972. 

ALTERNATIVE 

4:p^ssible  alternate  :cburse  of  action  was  considered.    Additional  personnel 
cbuia^  be  added  to  the  staff  to- provide  more^^of  ^the  m^cess^^^^ 
Uridl^Kpresei^^  this  course^.^^^^  is  not 

Any  solution  to  present  placeiS^^  achieved  within 

the  existing  persoffi^  structure. 
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Function  10    VOCATIONAL  INSTRUCTION,  in  Rural  Northern  California 


DEFINITION 

Vocational  instruction  is  providing  students  with  learning  experiences 
leading  to.  the  development  of  skills,  knowledge,  and  attitudes  necessary  for 
job  entry. 

NEED 

Del  Norte  County  is  an  isolated  rural  county  in  the  extreme  northwestern 
corner  of  California.    With  the  limited  opportunity  for  obtaining  advanced 
educational  training  afforded  by  this  small  community,  a  substantial  number 
of  students  enter  the  job  market  directly  from  high  school.    Because  of  a 
limited  local  job  market,  a  large  number  of  pur  ^students  migrate  to  the 
metropolitan  areas  of  California  and  Oregon  In  addition 

.to  the  initial  vocational  training  heeds  of  its  yoiihg  people,  Del  Norte 
iGouhty  ^schools  %is^t  also  meet  a  considera^^  for  retraining  and  up- 

grading ^6f  :the  yocafional  skills  of:  its  ;adult  tpopulatioh.^ 

Students  who  have  be^^    recruited  into^^the  systein^  been 
counseled  by  the  system  must  be  furnished  with  the  opportunity  to  gain  the 
skills,  knowledge,  and  attitudes  required  to  make  them  employable. 

GOAl 

To  provide  instructional  services  necessary  to  meet  individual  and 
community  needs  for  vocational  training. 

OBJECTIVES 

1.  the  district  will  hire  an  experienced  specialist  in  vocational 
training  to  guide  the  expansion  and  development  of  the  vocational  ediacation 
program.    The  vocational  education  ispecia list  .will  be  selected  by  the 
governing  board  of  the  school  district.    He  will  be  assigned  duties  which  will 
include  the  supervision  of  planriihg  district  vocational  education  and  directing 
the  regional  occupational  program. 

Evaluation  of  this  objective  will  be  accomplished  by  observation, 
if  the  specialist  has  been  hired  and  if  the  regional  occupational  program  is 
in  operation  by  the  end  of  the  1971-72  school  year,  this  objective  will  be 
considered  accomplished. 

2.  During  the  1971-72  school  year,  the  district  will  develop  plans  for 
' the  inclusion  of  a  simulated  office  as  a  part  of  the  vocational  curriculum. 

these  plans  will  be  incorporated  in  a  project  proposal  which  will  be  submitted 
for  obtaining  a  federal  grant  to  help  with  financing. 

The  performance  of  this  objective  shall  be  considered  complete  if  the 
plans  have  been  formulated  and  approved  for  federal  financing  by  June  1,  1972. 

ALTERNATIVES 

1.    To  continue  the  instructional  program  as  in  the  past  with  emphasis 
on  the  major  vocational  areas  of  trades  and  industry,  forestry,  office 
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ALTERNATIVES  (continued) 

occupations,  distributive  occupations,  and  home  economics,  leaving  vocational 
instruction  in  minor  areas  to  be  accomplished  in  post-high  school  programs 
by  training  agencies  outside  the  county. 

2*    To  completely  revise  and  expand  the  high  school  program  to  include 
vocational  training  in  all  areas  regardless  of  enrollment. 

3.    To  continue  the*  iris true tiohal  program  of  the  past,  revising  it  to 
meet  charigirig  needs ^  and  to  establish  a  regioriai  occupational  plan  where 
training  programs  in  areas  now  neglected  because  of  ioW  ehrollmeht  may  be 
instituted;    these  programs  would  serve  the  adult  population  of  the 
coramuiiity  as  well  as  that  of  the  high  school  a 

*  Alternative  three  was  selected  as  the  altemafciye  to  be^  fpliowed  because 
it^was  the  only  one  the;  cq&ittee  felt  wgiiid:  be  economicaily  feasible  and 
also^alldw  for  intpjfovemerit  of  our  vocatiohal  education  progra^ 


Function  10    VOCATIONAL  INSTRUCTION   in  Urban  Southern  California 


DEFINITION 

Vocational  Instruction  is  that  integral  part  of  the  total  educational 
program  that  develops  the  skills,  knowledges,  and  attitudes  required  for 
occupational  competency* 

NEED 

At  present,  vocational  education  programs  other  than  business-related 
programs  are  provided  in  four  of  the  five  district  high  schools.  Recent 
policy  statements  from  the  board  of  trustees  indicate  that  the  district  should 
initiate  additional  diversified  programs  of  vocational  instruction -in  all  of 
its  high  schools,  and  should  move  to  improve  the  quality  of  vocational 
instruction  as  recongnended ^ in  a  recent  district  vocational  education  evalua- 
tion study  which  was  xdmpieted  with  the  assistance  of  consultants  from  the 
state  and  Bos  Angeles  'County. 

GOAL 

To  provide  the  environment  and  vehicle  for  imparting  the  necessary 
vocational  skills  and  technical  information  to  students  as  provided  for  in 
district  policy. 

OBJECTIVES 

1.  The  district  will  acquire  additional  administrative  services  to 
assist  in  the  preparation  of  educational  specifications  and  personnel 
acquisitions  and  to  implement  an  expanded  program  of  inservice  teacher 
training.    Ihe  selection  process  will  be  completed  by  December  1,  1971,  so 
that  services  can  commence  on  January  1,  1972. 

2.  In  the  school  year  1971-72,  the  district  will  provide  all  full- 
time  vocational  education  teachers  with  12  hours  of  inservice  education. 

3.  In  the  school  year.  1971-72,  schedules  will  be  arranged  so  that  any 
vocational  education  teacher  who  lacks  a  preparation  period  will  be  provided 
with  one. 

4.  The  district  will  provide  substitute  teachers  so  that  each  full- 
time  vocational  teacher  can  spend  at  least  one  full  day  in  the  school  year 
1971-72  visiting  an  industry  or  business  related  to  his  teaching  field. 

ALTERNATIVES 

Additional  Administrative  Services >    The  district  could  acquire  the 
recommended  services  by  contracting  with  outside  consultants.    In  considera- 
tion, however,  of  the  present  inadequate  vocational  education  administrative 
staff  and  anticipating  a  continuing  need  for  these  services  for  the  next 
several  years,  it  is  recommended  that  a  new  associate  superintendent  of 
vocational  education  services  be  acquired  at  the  district  level  and  the  two 
present  part-time  coordinator  of  vocational  education  positions  serving  four 
of  the  high  schools  be  increased  to  full-time  positions  serving  all  of  the 
high  schools.  , 


ALTERNATIVES  (continued) 

Ins er vice  Training >    The  district  could  acquire  staff  to  conduct  its 
own  inservice  training  program.    Because  of  the  danger,  however,  of  such 
individuals  being  diverted  to  other  tasks  and  because  they  might  not  be  able 
to  keep  up  on  the  latest  information,- it  is  recommended  that  inservice 
teacher  education  services  be  acquired  on  a  year-by-year  basis  from  either 
of  the  two  local  state  colleges  or  the  state  university. 

Ins  true  tor  Visitations .    Instead  of  providing  for  substitutes,  the 
district  might  wish  to  employ  an  additional  teacher  for  the  purpose  of 
relieving  the  full-time  staff  members.    Since  the  present  number  of  full- 
time  staff  members  would  not  require  all  of  the  time  of  such  a  teacher^  he 
could  be  used  for  part-time  planning  and  vocational  education  administration. 
At  ^the  present  time ^  however,  it  is  reconinehded^^.t^^^ 

be  used.    Two  years  from  how,  with  an  ekpihded  sfiff  a^  programs 
and ^students ^  the  acquisition  of  an  additiohai  relief  teacher  would  be 
justified. 
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Function  11    PROGRAM  REVIEW 


DEFINITION 

Program  review  is  the  examination  or  re-exatnination  of  individual 
vocational  education  programs  and  the  total  vocational  education  program  for 
the  purpose  of  insuring  quality,  completeness  of  planning,  and  appropriate** 
ness  in  terms  of  meeting  priorities,  goals,  and  objectives  of  the  total 
educational  unit* 

NEED 

The  vocational  education  system  needs  to  be  represented  fairly  and 
accurately  to  the  decision  makers  who  control  the  resources  required  for  the 
system  to  function*    This  involves  presenting  evaluative  and  program  jus tifi* 
cation  information  for  administrative  participation  in  decision  making* 

GOALS 

To  convey,  in  an  effective  manner,  information  about  vocational  educa* 
t ion  that  is  needed  for  decision  making* 

To  insure  that  the  vocational  education  system  is  represented  at  the 
policy-making  and  decision-making  level  in  the  most  effective  manner* 

OBJECTIVES 

1*    By  the  end  ol  the  first  year,  the  vocational  director  will  be 
included  as  a  participating  member  of  the  superintendent's  cabinet* 

2.    The  vocational  director  will,  within  the  first  month  of  the  current 
school  year,  determine  the  kinds  of  management  information  required  at  the 
decision -making  level  and  transmit  these  requirements  in  terms  of  both  content 
and  format  to  the  program  planning,  system  eyaluajtionj^iind  other  appropriate 
functional  elements* 

3»    The  vocational  director  will  study  alternatives  based  on  resources 
and  priorities  which  would  improve  the  district's  vocational  education 
offerings,  and  present  these  to  the  superintendent's  cabinet  by  the  end  of  the 
current  school  year* 

ALTERNATIVES 

1*    In  the  absence  of  a  vocational  director,  the  vocational  unit  will 
delegate  the  responsibility  of  representing  the  .vocational  education  system 
to  one  of  its  members* 

2»  In  the  absence  of  direct  representation  of  a  vocational  education 
individual  oh  the  superintendent's  cabinet,  analyze  the  cbioamunicatioh  link 
and  make  optimum  use  of  the  existing  structure  to  convey  vbciatiohal  educa* 
tloii  system  management  information* 

3»    Create  an  independent  vocational  program  review  committee  to  ' 
function  in  the  review  process  and  convey  their  findings  in  the  most  effec- 
tive manner  to  those  who  make  policy  ^nd  provide  resources* 
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Function  12  EVALUATION 


DEFINITION 

Evaluation  Is  the  process  of  determining  the  degree  to  whi-^h  the 
vocational  education  system  is  meeting  its  objectives*    The  results  of 
evaluation  are  used  as  part  of  the  management  information  system  as  well 
as  for  meeting  the  requirements  for  periodic  reporting  set  forth  in  the 
California  State  Plan  for  Vocational  Education  and  P.L.  90-576. 

Evaluation  ih  vocational  education  is  comprised  of  two  primary  elements; 
(1)  end-point  (terminal)  evaluation;  and  (2)  functional  (ongoing)  evaluation. 
End-point  evaluation  is  primarily  concerned  with  how  well  the  system  met  its 
overall  objective  as  determined  by  follow-up  studies  of  dropouts,  hire-outs 
and  graduates  and  of  the  number  of  students  enrolled  versus  the  number  of  * 
students  who,  in  fact,  should  be  enrolled.    End-point  evaluation  can  also  be 
thought  of  as  evaluation  at  a  logical  stopping  place,  such  as  when  reports 
are  diie  to  the  state. 

Functional   (ongoing)  evaluation  is  directed  at  evaluating  how  well 
each  l^as^ic  function  is  meeting  its  objective^.  Functional  evaluation  should 
be  carried  out  on  a  continuous  basis »  with  the  results  being  used  for 
improvement  in  the  system.    The  performahce  of  the  basic  evaluation  function 
should  be  periodic,  with  the  results  used  to  measure  what  is  being  done 
relative  to  what  should  be  done. 

NEED 

ifie  local  district  lacks  objective  evidence  upon  which  to  base  its 
vocational  education  decision-making.    Although  a  district  plan  is  prepared 
according  to  the  vocational  education  system  format,  actual  knowledge  about 
the  system  and  the  students  who  graduate  after  having  experienced  the  system's 
process  is  not  obtained  in  an. objective,  manner.    Decisions  are  based  on  the 
best  811b jective  judgment  of  the  school  principal  at  the  time  he  is  forced  to 
make  them. 

GOAL 

to  obtain  information  for  improving  the  decision-making  process  in 
regional  and  local  vocational  education  programs. 

OBJECTIVES 

1.  Join  the  county  cooperative  effort  to  make  a  coiintywide  high  school 
graduate  3-year  follow-up  study.    The  district  will  contribute  its  share  of 
the  cost  and  will  assign,  the  vice  principal  to  serve  on  the  research  advisory 
committee.    The  vice  principal  will  report  to  the  superintendent  and  the 
board  of  trustees  on  progress  of  the  study  at  the  June  1972  board  meeting. 

2.  Teachers  whose  assignments  include  vocational  education  will  obtain 
a  standard  student  characteristic  card  for  each  of  their  vocational  students 
from  the  district  office  in  September  1971.    These  cards  will  be  mainUined 
by  the  teachers  according  to  directions  furnished  by  the  county  survey 
committee  and  will  be  submitted  to  the  county  master  file  to  become  a  permanent 
record  on  June  15,  1972. 
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ALTERNATIVE 

The  idea  that  the  district  could  do  its  own  follow-^up  study  was  con-* 
sidered.    This  was  rejected,  however,  in  favor  of  the  county  survey  because 
of  the  cost  and  the  administrative  time  commitment  which  would  have  been 
required  for  the  local  study. 
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Appendix  A     THE  12  FUNCTIONS* 


!•     POPUUTION  NEEDS 

This  function  is  primarily  concerned  with  establishing  and  maintaining 
an  information  file  which  describes  the  population  being  served.    To  meet  the 
objectives  of  the  function^  the  information  file  should  contain  such  data 
elements  as  are  required  to  establish  the  relative  vocational  education  need^ 
of  the  target  population^  including  the  population  in  model  cities »  particu* 
larly  those  persons  who  have  academic ^  socioeconomic »  or  other  handicaps  that 
prevent  them  from  succeeding  in  the  regular  vocational  education  program* 

2.  JOB  M/iBKET 

The  job  market  informstion  function  is  the  counterpart  to  the  population 
needs  function  insofar  as  it  is  essentially  concerned  with  the  demand  side  of 
.  the  labor  demand/supply  curves.    The  function  is  primarily  concerned  with 
developing  and  maintaining  a  file  of  information  on  existing  and  new  and 
emerging  occupations  which  (1)  fall  within  the  occupational  categories  served 
by  vocational  education;  and  (2)  have  current  or  anticipated  excess  demands* 

3.  JOB  PERFORMANCE  REQUIREMENTS 

This  function  represents  the  task  of  esublishing  job  specifications  for 
the  vocational  instruction  program*  These  specifications  include  the  identi- 
fication of  the  skills  and  knowledges  required  to  achieve  the  occupational  or 
other  objective  of  instruction. 

The  development  of  the  specifications  should  probably  involve  the  use  of 
the  task  analysis  technique  using  data  supplied  by  individuals  having  skills 
in  and  substantive  knowledge  of  the  occupation  or  the  occupational  skills 
included  in  the  instruction  and/or  requirements  of  licensure  when  appropriate* 
Representative  vocational  education  advisory  committees  are  required  and  will 
be  of  great  importance  in  establishing  the  true  requirements  for  entry  level 
and  progression  in  the  vocational  field* 

4.  PROGRAM  PIANNIMG 

This  function  Is  concerned  with  integrating  information  on  population 
needs  and  job  opportunities  in  the  light  of  the  area  manpower  plan  (if  ai^) 
and  budget  constraints  to  develop  new  and  improved  curricula  so  that  a  proper 
assortment  of  programs  is  offered*    Clearly,  this  function,  which  includes 
area  planning,  if  of  paramount  importance  to  the  future  success  of  the  system. 

'    5«      VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  PROMOTION 

The  purpose  of  this  function  is  to  plan  and  execute  those  activities 
necessary  to  inform  the  public  of  the  strengths  and  merits  of  vocational  educa- 
tion.   The  promotion  of  vocational  education  should  take  into  consideration 
what  population  groups  are  most  critical  to  the  primary  objectives  and  desired 
results* 


*  As  defined  in  ^^Instructions  for  Preparing  a  District  Plan  for  Vocational 
Education^''  1972  edition. 
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6«      STUDENT  RICRUITMENT 


The  student  recruitment  function  is  aimed  primarily  at  identifying  those 
who  need  vocat.lonal  education  and  encouraging  those  so  identified  to  enroll 
in  a  program      instruction.    Recruitment  can  be  directed  to  those  already  * 
in  school  or  taose  out  of  school.    In  essence^  recruitment  is  primarily  con* 
cemed  vith  the  task  o£  initiating  personal  contact  t^etvr^en  individuals  and 
the  system.    Recruitment  differs  from  vocational  education  promotion  in  that 
the  objecti'^e  of  promotion  is  to  change  attitudes  rather  than  to  initiate 
contact  vith  potential  students. 

7.  CURRICULUM  RESOURCES  AND  ANCILIARY  SERVICES 

The  purpose  of  this  function  is  to  obtain  the  resources  necessary  to 
improve  existing  aivd/or  develop  new  vocational  education  programs.  Such 
resources  include  materials  (textbooks ,  vbr^^^  tests,  and  so 

forth),  equipisent  (lathes,  keypunch  mc^^^  presses,  and  so  forth), 

physical  plant,  and  trained  In  addition,  the  function  is  con- 

cerned  with  the  develoi^  services  such  as  audiovisual  equips 

ment,  library  services,  and  inservice  instructor  training  programs. 

8.  GUIDANCE  AND  COUNSELING 

The  guidance  and  counseling  function  consists  of  those  activities  nectt^ 
sary  to  provide  individuals  with  sufficient  information  to  allow  them  to  make 
meaningful  and  informed  occupational  choices.    The  term  ^information**  is 
meant  to  include  data  relating  to  the  availability,  characteristics,  and 
recruitment  of  Jobs  for  which  training  is,  or  will  be,  available,  as  well  as 
the  individuals*  vocational  interests  and  capabilities.    In  this  sense,  then, 
the  function  is  also  concerned  with  continual  individual  assessment. 

9.  PUCEMENT 

• 

The  objective  of  this  guidance  function  is  to  provide  individuals  with 
sufficient  information  to  make  a  meaningful  and  informed  occupational  choice 
and,  if  that  choice  is  employment,  to  assist  them  in  binding  that  employment 
which  best  fits  their  needs  and  the  needs  of  employers*    As  with  the  guidance 
and  counseling  function  (item  8),  however,  in  the  last  analysis  the  individual 
himself  makes  the  final  decision  as  to  his  course  of  action,  alchocgh  this 
decision  may  be  constrained  by  available  opportunities. 

10.  VOCATIONAL  INSTRUCTION 

Vocational  instruction  function  represents  the  major  activity  of  the 
system;  that  is,  providing  instructions  to  individuals  for  the  purpose  of 
preparing  them  for  gainful  employment  or  advanced  vocational- technical  training. 
Most  of  the  resources  available  to  the  system  will  be  utilized  in  performing 
this  function* 

The  success  of  the  program  of  instruction  is  highly  dependent  on  a  number 
of  other  activities  which  precede  it,  including  analyzing  the  needs  of  the 


population,  identifying  specifically  where  job  vacancies  exist  or  will  exist, 
developing  an  effective  program  plan,  developing  curricula  which  are  respon-* 
sive  to  the  true  skills  and  knowledges  required  to  enter  and  succeed  in  a 
ypcational  field,  and  assisting  students,  through  exploratory  and  remedial 
instruction,  to  select  and  succeed  in  a  vocational  program. 


li. PROGRAM  REViro 


This  function  is  included  to  represent  the  requirements  for  review  of 
local  program"  plans.    The  existence  of  a  decision-making  activity  which  may 
be  beyond  the  control  of  the  local  director  is  of  concern  in  local  level 
evaluation^    To  a  large  extent,  however,  the  acceptance  of  a  plan  will  be 
dependent  on  the  quality  and  completeness  of  the  program  planning  information, 
which  provides  an  opportunity  foir  a  further  evaluation  of  that  activity. 

;12i  EVALUATION 

Evaluafiion  is  the  process  of  determining^  the  degree  to  which  a  system  is 
meeting  its  objectives.    The  results  of  ewluafcidh  are  use<i  as  part  of  the 
management  infbrmtioh  system  as  well  as  for  meeting  the  requirements  for 
periodic  reporting  set  forth  in  P.L.  90-576. 

Evaluation  in  vocational  education  is  coi5>rised  of  two  primary  elements: 
CI)  end-point  (terminal)  evaluation;  and  (2)  functional  (ongoing)  evaluation. 
End-point  evaluation  is  primarily  concerned  with  how  well  the  system  met  its 
overall  objectives  as  determined  by  follow-up  studies  of  dropouts  arid  graduates 
and  the  number  of  students  enrolled  versus  the  number  of  students  who.  in  fact 
sticuld  be  enrolled.  - 

Functional  (ongoing)  evaluation  is  directed  at  evaluating  how  well  each 
basic  function  is  meeting  its  objectives,  which  are,  in  essence,  subobjectives 
of  the  overall  system.    Functional  evaluation  should  be  carried  out  on  a 
cpntinuous  basis,  with  the  results  being  used  for  improvements  in  the  system. 
The  performance  of  the  basic  evaluation  function  should  be  periodic,  with  the 
results  used  to  satisfy  the  annual  reporting  requirements.    One  of  the  more 
straightforward  methods  used  in  functional  evaluation  is  to  ask  'Hrtiat  questions 
would  you  ask  to  determine  how  well  a  function  has  been  performed?" 
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Appendix  B      WORK  GROUPS 


COORDINATORS  OF  WORK  GROUPS 

1.  POPULATION  NEEDS 

Fresno 

Donald  W.  Fowler »  Coordinator,  Vocational  Education 

2.  JOB  MARKET 

Nevada,  Placer,  Yolo 

Forrest  L.  Honnold,  Coordinator,  Vocational  Education 
San  Diego 

Lloyd  Halvin,  Coordinator,  Vocational  Education;  Director  ROP 
Richard  Adams,  Intern  Coordinator,  Vocational  Education 

3.  JOB  PERFORMANCE  REQUIREMENTS 

San  Mateo 

Robert  Obrey,  Adniinistrator,  Vocational  Education  Division 

4 .  PROGRAM  PLANNING 

Ventura 

John  L*  Van  Zaht,  Director,  Occupational  Education 
Chester  Howe,  Director,  Extended  Services 

5.  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  PROMOTION 

Santa  Barbara 

William  J.  Callahan,  Coordinator,  Vocational  Education 

6#      STUDENT  RECRUITMENT 
*  Monterey 

Albert  L.  Ratliff,  Coordinator,  Vocational  Education 
Riverside 

Ray  House,  Director,  Vocational  Education 

7.  CURRICULUM  RESOURCES  AND  ANCILLARY  SERVICES 

San  Joaquin 

Pat  Valladao»  Coordinator »  Vocational  Education 
Edwin  P#  Lamoreauy  Director^  Planning  and  Development 

8.  GUIDANCE  AND  COUNSELING 

San  Bernardino 

Glen  M.  Larsen»  Coordinator,  Vocational  Education 
S^ta  Clara 

Kenneth  D*  Casteel»  Assistant  Director,  Vocational  Education 
Stanley  R.  Ostrom>  Assistant  Director  of  Guidance 

9.  PLACEMENT 

San  Francisco 

Bruno  Zachary,  Staff  Assistant >  Occupational  Education  Division 

10.    VOCATIONAL  INSTRUCTION 
Del  Norte 

George  H*  Whalen,  Principal 

Bonnie  Baggett,  Instructor,  Business  Education 
Los  Angeles 

Lee  \U  Ralston,  Administrator,  Vocational  Education 

David  Taxis,  Consultant,  Practical  Arts  and- Vocational  Education 


*  Program  statement  not  Included* 
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11.  PROGRAM  REVIEW 

Alameda 

Don  Boriolo,  Coordinator,  Vocational  Education 

12.  EVALUATION 

Colusa,  Sutter,  Yuba 

David  A.  Davini,  Director,  Vocational  Education 
James  E.  Gattian,  Coordinator,  Vocational  Counseling 

Marin 

Ernest  Lynch,  Director,  Vocational  Education* 


SOME  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  WORK  GROUP  MEMBERS  AND  THEIR  DISTRICTS 

During,  the  project  work  group  coordinators  completed  parti  data 
summaries  which  described  some  characteris tics=  of  participatihg  members  of 
their -groups.    A  conpi=iatidn  of  these  reports  revealed  the  followihg 
about  the  155  participating  work  group  menibers  arid  their  school  districts: 

•  The  typical  participant  was  male  (only  four  percent  were  female) 
and  all  but  four  percent  were  white.    Three  out  of  four  were 
thirty-five  or  older.    Over  three-fourths  held  positions  as 
administrators  or  supervisors;  the  remainder  were  employed  as 
teachers  (14  percent)  or  pupil  personnel  specialists  (10  percent). 

•  Three-fourths  of  the  155  participants  held  advanced  degrees 
(masters,  70  percent;  doctorates,  6  percent).    Nearly  half  (48  percent) 
had  15  or  more  years  of  teaching  or  other  employment  in  the  field  of 
education;  22  percent  had  been  so  employed  20  years  or  more.  Only 

13  percent  had  been  in  the  field  less  than  ten  years. 

•  Participants'  school  assignments  most  often  covered  a  grade  level 
range  including  junior  high  as  well  as  senior  high;  85  percent 
represented  school  affiliations  covering  grades  7-12  at  the  least; 
another  11  percent  held  post-secondary  assignments. 


i 

Vocational  education  programs  represented  were  fairly  evenly  f 
distributed  as  to  type  of  area  served,  with  a  somewhat  larger 

proportion  operating  in  rural  contexts  (40  percent)  than  in  I 

urban  (33  percent)  or  suburban  (27  percent).    About  one-third  of  ^ 

the  programs  served  poverty  areas  (14  percent  in  urban  areas,  15  | 

percent  in  rural).    85  percent  of  the  participants  reported  that  ''■ 

less  than  20  percent  of  their  students  were  from  families  living  l 

below  the  poverty  line.  ' 


*  Left  his  position  before  project  was  completed. 
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ABSTRACT  -  THIS  SUMMARY  OF  THE  FOLLOW-UP 
EVALUATIVE  ASSESSMENT  OF  A  TRAINING  PROGRAM 
FOR  VOCATIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL  ADMINISTRATORS 
INSTITUTED  IN  OKLAHOMA  DURING  1970-71  WAS 
CONDUCTED  OVER  A  SPAN  OF   TEN  WEEKS  AND 
EMPLOYED  THREE  METHODS  OF  DATA  COLLECTION; 
QUESTIONNAIRE  SURVEYS,   INTERVIEWSt  AND  AN 
EVALUATION  MEETING.  DATA  WERE  OBTAINED  FROM 
PROJECT   PERSONNEL  AND  PARTICIPANTS.  FINDINGS 
REVEALED  THAT:   (1)   THERE    IS  A  PRESSING  NEED  ^ 
FOR  MORE   PROGRAMS  OF  THIS  TYPEt    (2)  THE 
PROJECT  WAS  BASICALLY  SUCCESSFUL  IN  THAT  THE 
OBJECTIVES  OF  HOST  OF  THE  PARTICIPANTS  WERE 

FULFILLED,  (3)   MORE   INPUT  FROM  LOCAL  

ADMINISTRATORS  SHOULD  BE  UTILIZED,   (4)  FUTURE 
PROGRAMS  SHOULD  CONSIDER   INTEGRATING  OTHER 
AREAS  SUCH  AS  CAREER  EDUCATIONt    (5)  MORE 
PLANNING  SHOULD  3E  GIVEN  TO   THE   ISSUANCE  OF 
GRADES  AND  EARNED  CREDITS,  (6)' GREATER 
EFFORTS  TO  MAKE  ALL  PARTICIPANTS  AWARE  OF  THE 
GOALS  ARE  NEEDED,  AND  (7)  TRAINING  SITE 
SELECTION  SHOULD  BE  CONSIDERED  IN  LIGHT  OF 
PARTICIPANTS*  NEEDS.  (SNI 
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FOREWARD 


Effective  evaluation  is  essential  if  improvements  are  to  be  made 
in  education  and  training  programs.   While  this  is  an  easy  statement  to 
make,  it  is  difficult  to  achieve.   This  report  presents  the  results  of  a 
one  year  follow-up  evaluation  of  a  training  program  for  vocational  and 
technical  education  administrators.    It  is  hoped  that  this  information 
vrilV  serve  to  improve  future  in-service  programs.   The  areas  discussed 
in  this  report  are  relevant  to  the  total  program  itself,  but  do  not  . 
explain  many  of  the  specific  details  of  the  program.   A  more  indepth 
analysis  of  the  program  design  and  implementation  is  presented  in  a 
final  report  called,  A  Training  Program  for  Vocational  and  Technical 
Education  Admi ni strators .  by  Donald  S.  Phillips,   Reference  to  the  final 
report  will  provide  any  necessary  background  information  on  areas  that 
may  only  be  briefly  mentioned  in  this  report. 

This  evaluation  could  not  have  been  accomplished  without  the  input 
of  several  individuals.    Sincere  appreciation  is  expressed  to  the  program 
instructors  and  participants  who  gave  of  their  time  to  make  input  to  the 
evaluation.   A  special  thanks  goes  to: 


who  served  as  consultants  to  the  project. 

The  one  year  follow-up  evaluation  consisted  of  several  interrelated 
activities  carried  out  during  a  ten  week  period.   Sincere  appreciation 


Leon  Applegate 
Roy  Byrd 


Robert  Keck 
Loyd  Parker 
.Charles  Parr 
Bill  Powers 
JoAnne  -Ruark 


Kenneth  Carleton 
J.  R.  Gililland 
Larry  Ann  Hoi ley 
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and  gratitude  is  expressed  to  Kenneth  L.  Ritter  for  the  leadership  he 
provided  in  conducting  the  evaluation.    Mr.  Ritter  was  responsible  for 
the  detailed  planning  and  implementation  of  the  various  phases  of  the 
follow-up  evaluation. 

Donald  S.  Phillips 
Project  Director 
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CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION 


With  the  rapid  expansion  of  vocational  and  technical  education 
offerings  during  the  past  decado  came  a  demand  for  qualified  educational 
leaders  to  serve  as  administrators  for  vocational  and  technical  educa- 
tion programs.   The  Oklahoma  State  Department  of  Vocational  and  Techni- 
cal Education  recognized  this  demand  and  Identified  administrative 
training  as  Its  number  one  priority  area  for  the  1970-71  academic  year. 
Utilizing  Title  II,  Part  F,  funds  made  available  under  Section  552  and 
Section  553  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1968,  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  and  Oklahoma  State  University 
combined  resources  to  develop  two  types  of  training  programs  for  voca- 
tional and  technical  education  administrators.   Section  552  dealt  with 
the  training  of  vocational  and  technical  education  administrators  through 
a  doctoral  degree  program.   Section  553  dealt  with  a  number  of  areas, 
but  In  particular  It  sought  to  upgrade  vocational  and  technical  educa- 
tion adnrinlstrators  through  an  in-service  training  course  or  workshop. 

The  upgrading  training  program  of  vocational  and  technical  education 
administrators  done  under  Section  553,  hereafter  referred  to  as  the  EPDA 
553  Program,  was  conducted  during  the  suiimer  of  1970  through  the  1970-71 
academic  year.   During  that  time  several  phases  of  evaluation  were  used 
to  monitor  the  quality  of  the  training.  This  provided  immediate  feed- 
back about  the  EPOA  553  Program,  but  had  no  real  views  toward  the 
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long-range  effects  of  the  training.   An  evaluation  one  year  after  the 
completion  of  the  training  for  the  EPOA  553  Program  was  conducted,  and 
this  report  is  the  result  of  that  evaluation. 

In  order  to  better  understand  the  scope  of  this  report,  a  brief 
description  of  the  program  design,  a  statement  of  the  purpose  and  the 
objectives  of  the  training  programs  are  presented  to  provide  the  reader 
with  a  base  for  viewing  the  evaluation. 

Program  Design 

Suwmer.  Institute 

During  the  summer  session  of  1970  a  four-week  institute  was  conduc- 
ted on  the  Oklahoma  State  University  campus.   Thirty  fellowships  were 
awar(<ed  to  administrators  and  administrative  aspirants,  and  they  were 
permitted  to  enroll  for  resident  graduate  credit  (one  semester  hour 
credit  for  each  week).    In  addition,  a  limited  number  of  interested  per- 
sons were  enrolled  in  the  program.   The  sunmer  institute  was  conducted 
on-campus  to  allow  the  program  participants  to  be  away  from  the  current 
problems  at  their  local  schools. 

The  course  material  during  each  of  the  four  weeks  was  devoted  to 
specific  topics  and  instructed  by  out-of-state  or  in-state  consultants.  • 
The  topics  discussed  during  the  four-week  summer  institute  were: 

1.  Social  Implications  for  Occupational  Education 

2.  Political  Implications  for  Occupational  Education 

3.  Local  Responsibilities  for  Reimbursed  Programs 

4.  Economic  Implications  for  Occupational  Education 
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The  activities  conducted  by  the  visiting  consultants  and  resource 
personnel  were  Informative  and  allowed  for  panel  and  Informal  discussions 
by  the  participants.   The  participants  were  given  periodic  additional 
written  assigmnents  and  made  committee  reports. 

Academic  Year 

During  the  academic  year  1970-71,  the  participants  were  enrolled  in 
an  in-service  program  for  three  semester  hours  of  resident  credit. 
Sixty  fellowships  were  awarded  to  administrators  or  administrative  aspi- 
rants. Other  Interested  school  personnel  chose  to  participate  at  their 
own  expense.   The  training  was  conducted  at  three  off-campus  locations, 
Duncan,  Tulsa,  and  Oklahoma  City.  The  program  Instruction  consisted  of 
two  hours  of  classroom  session  each  week  at  each  of  the  three  off-campus 
locations,  and  one  monthly  meeting  on-campus  for  summarizing  each  topic. 
The  weekly  sessions  at  the  three  off-campus  locations  were  conducted  by 
university  faculty  and  personnel  from  the  Oklahoma  State  Department  of 
Vocational  and  Technical  Education.  The  on-cairpus  monthly  meetings  were 
conducted  by  nationally  recognized  leaders  in  the  field  of  vocational 
and  technical  education. 

Each  semester  was  divided  into  four  units  with  weekly  sessions 
devoted  to  specific  sub-topics.   The  units  discussed  in  each  semester 
were: 

Fall 

1.  Public  School  Administration 

2.  School  and  Community  Relations 

3.  Student  Service  and  Adult  Education 

4.  Review  and  Analysis  of  Research  in  Occypational  Education 
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Spring 

1.  Manpower  Analysis 

2.  Curriculum  Development  for  Vocational  and  Technical  Education 

3.  Program  Planning  for  Vocational  Education 

4.  Current  Trends  and  Development  In  Occupational  Education 

The  material  discussed  In  the  units  came  from  (1)  course  material 
used  at  Oklahoma  State  University  with  Individual  Instructor  modifica- 
tion and  (2)  other  non-campus  Instructors  who  highlighted  their  special 
areas  of  expertise  relevant  to  vocational  and  technical  education. 

Purpose 

Several  phases  of  evaluation  of  the  summer  Institute  and  the  academic 
year  units  were  conducted  wh11e;^the  program  was  In  progress  and  near  the 
end  of  the  program.   This  provided' Immediate  evaluation  Input  concerning 
the  program's  iiistruction  units  and  objectives.   The  final  stage  of 
evaluation  was  needed  to  view  the  results  of  the  training  program  at  a 
later  date.   This  report  Is  an  evaluation  of  the  training  program  one 
year  later. 

In  short,  the  purposes  of  this  report  are  to  (1)  view  the  objectives 
of  the  EPDA  553  Program  and  see  to  what  extent  they  had  been  met, 

(2)  analyze  the  EPDA  553  Program  organization  and  management,  and 

(3)  see  what  changes  can  be  made  to  Improve  future  programs  like  the  EPDA 
553  Program. 

An  evaluation  of  this  kind  can  only  aim  at  findings  that  can  be 
drawn  from  personal  opinions  of  the  participants  as  to  Its  usefulness  to 
them.    It  Is  for  this  reason  that  the  Information  obtained  from  this 
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evaluation  will  be  subjective  and  seen  from  only  a  time  period  of  one 
year  later. 


In  evaluating  the  EPDA  553  Program  a  year  after  its  completion,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  go  back  into  the  past  and  review  the  original 
objectives.   While  the  objectives  from  the  past  may  have  changed  or  may 
have  been  altered  as  the  program  grew,  they  are  still  important  for 
vievdng  the  initial  purpose  of  the  program  and  the  actual  outcomes. 
This  evaluation,  thus,  involves  looking  at  the  following  objectives  of 
the  program. 

Primary  EPDA  553  Program  Objectives  ' 

1.  To  update  and  improve  the  skills  and  competencies  of  voca- 
tional and  technical  education  administrators  in  Oklahoma. 

2.  To  provide  pre-service  experiences  for  persons  aspiring  to 
administrative  res pons ibil i ties . 

Unwritten  Objective 

1.   To  expose  the  participants  in  the  program  to  a  number  of  topic 
areas  which  would  make  the  participants  more  cognizant  of  their  weak- 
nesses and  strengths  in  administration. 

Specific  EPDA  553  Program  Objectives 

1.   To  develop  a  sound  philosophy  of  the  principles  and  practices  of 
vocational  and  technical  education  necessary  for  administering  quality 
vocational  and  technical  education  programs. 
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2.  To  interact  effectively  with  representatives  of  industry, 
business,  and  labor  in  order  to  assess  the  needs  and  priority  areas  for 
vocational  and  technical  education  and  translate  these  needs  into  educa- 
tional programs. 

3.  To  identify  policy  and  decision  makers  in  authoritative  posi- 
tions who  can  effect  changes  in  educational  programs  and  to  interpret 
the  role  of  vocational  and  technical  education  to  these  significant 
groups. 

4.  To  understand  the  roles  and  responsibilities  of  the  myriad  of 
programs  promulgated  by  the  several  national,  state,  and  local  agencies 
which  impinge  on  the  field  of  vocational  arid  technical  education;  and, 
where  appropriate,  utilize  resources  from  programs  such  as  CAMPS,  JOBS, 
OEO,  WIN,  and  other  programs  as  they  develop  to  effectively  meet  the 
needs  of  persons  who  need  vocational  and  technical  education. 

5.  To  communicate  effectively  with  administrators  of  the  several 
types  of  institutions,  such  as  area  vocational -technical  schools,  junior 
colleges,  technical  institutes,  and  colleges  and  universities,  to  assure 
an  effectiv'*^  -r.^erface  among  and  between  such  institutions. 

6.  To  develop  an  awareness  and  understanding  of  PPBS  and  its  rele- 
vance to  effective  program  planning,  implementation,  evaluation,  and 
administration. 

Fol low-Up  Evaluation  EPDA  553  Program  Objectives 

After  the  EPDA  553  Program  had  been  completed,  several  future 
points  of  evaluation  about  the  program  needed  to  be  analyzed.  These 
points  of  evaluation  are  covered  in  the  following  questions: 
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1.  Are  participants  working  in  positions  different  from  the  ones 
they  were  in  prior  to  the  project? 

2.  Has  the  project  actually  helped  them  in  terms  of  their  leader- 
ship responsibilities?  How? 

3.  In  light  of  experiences  since  participation  in  the  project, 
what  is  their  re-evaluation  of  the  project? 

4.  Have  new  projects  or  processes  been  initiated  as  a  result  of 
the  project? 

5.  What  changes  have  been  made  in  education  programs  of  partici- 
pants since  the  termination  of  the  project? 

6.  How  might  a  project  of  this  type  be  improved? 
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CHAPTER  II 
METHODOLOGY 

The  follow-up  evaluation  of  the  EPDA  553  Program  was  conducted  in 
three  steps  over  a  span  of  ten  weeks;   questionnaire,  interviews,  and 
evaluating  meeting.   Each  of  these  three  steps  Is  explained  below. 

Questionnaire 

A  questionnaire  (see  Appendix  A)  was  designed  during  May  of  1972 
with  the  assistance  of  personnel  from  the  Oklahoma  State  Department  of 
Vocational  and  Technical  Education  and  the  School  of  Occupational  and 
Adult  Education  at  Oklahoma  State  University.   The  questionnaire  was 
aimed  at  analyzing  the  objectives,  organization,  and  management  of  the 
EPDA  553  Program.    Individual  phone  calls  to  the  participants'  employing 
Institutions  were  made  to  update  the  mailing  addresses  of  the  partici- 
pants for  the  summer,  1972.   The  questionnaires  were  mailed  June  5,  1972, 
to  the  78  participants  of  the  EPDA  553  Program.   A  reminder  postcard  was 
later  mailed  to  assure  a  fast  response. 

Interviews 

Interviews  with  14  instructors  who  taught  various  topics  in  the 
EPDA  553  Program  and  with  22  participants  in  the  EPDA  553  Program  were 
conducted  during  June  and  July  of  1972.   The  interviews  provided 
personal  contact  with  different  people  who  were  involved  in  various  parts 
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of  the  program  and  served  to  (1)  provide  information  about  the  instruc- 
tor's  view|  toward  the  program  and  (2)  provide  a  chance  to  meet  with 
participants  in  the  program  and  discuss  areas  that  could  not  be  put  in 
the  questionnaire  or  were  omitted  from  the  questionnaire.   Since  this 
evaluation  was  conducted  over  a  short  period  of  time  and  the  partici- 
pants were  difficult  to  contact  during  the  summer,  the  interviews  were 
not  set  up  to  give  a  representative  sample  of  all  the  people  involved 
in  the  program.    Instead,  the. results  of  the  interviews  were  designed  to 
broaden  the  understanding  of  the  program  participants  who  served  as 
consultants  in  the  evaluation  meeting. 

Evaluation  Meeting 

Ten  of  the  participants  in  the  EPDA  553  Program  served  as  consul- 
tants at  an  evaluating  meeting  held  July  12  -  14,  1972,  In  Stillwater, 
Oklahoma.   The  evaluation  meeting  aniilyzed  the  results  of  the  question- 
naires and  interviews  and  formulated  recommendations  from  interaction 
with  two  panels.   The  breakdown  for  the  evaluating  meeting  was  set  up 
the  following  way  (see  Appendix  B  for  Agenda  of  EPDA  553  Program 
Evaluation  Meeting,  List  of  Consultants,  and  List  of  Panel  Menters): 

July  12,  1972  —  Analyzing  results  of  questionnaire  and  interviews 

July  13,  1972  —  Discussion  of  questionnaire  and  interview  results 
(Afternoon)        with  personnel  from  the  School  of  Occupational 

and  Adult  Education  and  the  Graduate  College  at 

Oklahoma  State  University. 

July  13,  1972  —  Discussion  of  questionnaire  and  interview  results 
(Evening)  with  personnel  from  the  Oklahoma  State  Department 

of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education. 

July  14,  1972  —  Formulating  and  finalizing  recomnendations  for 
the  EPDA  553  Program. 
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RESULTS  OF  THE  STUDY 

These  results  came  from  four  sources  and  are  presented  in  the 
following  manner:   Results  from  the  Participant  Questionnaire;  Results 
from  Instructor  Interviews;  Results  from  Participant  Interviews;  and 
Highlights  of  the  Panel  Discussions. 

Results  from  the  Participant  Questionnaire 

The  questionnaire  was  sent  out  to  the  78  participants  in  the 
program,  and  a  92.3  percent  return  was  received.   When  reading  the 
results  of  the  questionnaire,  three  considerations  should  be  kept  in 
mind: 

1.  The  participants  had  different  vocational  and  technical  educa- 
tion backgrounds  (administrators,  52.6  percent;  instructors,  39.7  per- 
cent; other  various  backgrounds,  7.7  percent). 

2.  The  participants  were  enrolled  in  separate  phases  of  the  pro- 
gram (summer,  fall,  spring). 

3.  The  questionnaire  called  for  personal  opinions. 

Table  I  lists  the  reasons  the  participants  enrolled  in  the  program. 
There  may  have  been  several  reasons  why  they  enrolled  in  the  program 
(I.e.  college  credit,  training,  friends  were  enrolled,  etc.),  but  the 
reasons  listed  are  those  relating  to  the  primary  objectives  of  the  pro- 
gram.  The  results  of  Table  I  show  that  there  was  a  high  percentage. 
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70.8,  »<ho  enrolled  in  the  program  to  gain  or  improve  skills  and 
competencies  to  use  as  administrators  or  future  administrators.   The  18.1 
percent  indicate  that  some  instructors  enrolled  in  the  program  to  gain  a 
broader  understanding  of  vocational  and  technical  education  to  improve 
their  classroom  teaching.   The  "Other"  category  in  this  and  all  other 
questions  wit      the  questionnaire  can  be  found  in  Appendix  C. 

TABLE  I 

RESPONSES  TO  THE  QUESTION.  "WHY 
DID  YOU  ENROLL  IN  THE  EPDA  553  PROGRAM?"* 


r 


Responses 


Percent 


To  improve  my  skills  and  competencies 
as  a  vocational  and  technical  educa- 
tion administrator. 

To  gain  knowledge  of  vocational  and 
technical  education  for  use  in  the 
future  as  an  administrator. 

To  gain  some  general  knowledge 
about  vocational  and  technical 
education. 

To  improve  my  classroom  teaching  by 
gaining  a  broader  understanding  of 
vocational  and  technical  education 
administration. 


?5.0 


Other 


I  \ 

Kid) 


50 


*(n  =  72)  Percents  are  rounded  to  the  nearest  tenth  of  a  percent. 


ERIC 


The  responses  to  the  question,  "Did  the  EPDA  553  Program  meet  your 
reason  for  enrolling?",  as  shown  in  Table  II,  indicates  that  a  very 
large  percentage  (80.3)  of  the  participants  did  feel  that  the  program 
fulfilled  their  reason  for  enrolling.    It  should  be  noted  that  the 
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answers  "Yes"  or  "No"  required  a  definite  response  from  the  participants 
and  alleviated  the  possibility  of  indecision. 

TABLE  II 

RESPONSES  TO  THE 
QUESTION,  "DID  THE  EPDA  553 
PROGRAM  MEET  YOUR  REASON  FOR  ENROLLING?"* 


r 


Response  0  Percent 


100 


^No  (n  .14)  ^  GID  ^ 

*Percents  are  rounded  to  the  nearest  tenth  of  a  percent. 


From  Table  III  it  can  be  noted  that  77.5  percent  of  the  partici- 
pants had  not  changed  positions  since  the  completion  of  the  program. 
Furthermore,  88.2  percent  of  the  same  group  felt  that  "much"  or  "some" 
of  the  influence  from  their  participating  in  the  program  had  an  effect 
on  their  job  performance.   While  at  the  same  time,  the  22.5  percent  of 
those  who  did  change  jobs  indicated  that  the  program  had  a  lesser  amount 
of  influence  (53.3)  on  their  changing  positions.   From  those  who  did 
change  positions,  it  is  difficult  to  establish  whether  they  went  up  or 
down  the  occupational  status  spectrum. 

Data  relative  to  questions  aimed  at  finding  how,  and  in  what  ways, 
the  knowledges  gained  by  the  participants  in  the  program  were  used  are 
presented  in  Tables  IV  and  V.   Table  IV  shows  that  a  majority  of  the 
participants  felt  that  the  knowledge  gained  in  the  program  was  used 
indirectly.   There  was  a  substantial  34.3  percent  who  felt  the  knowledge 
gained  in  the' program  directly  applied  to  their  work. 
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TABLE  III 

RESPONSES  TO  THE  QUESTION.  "HOW  DO  YOU  FEEL 
THE  KNOWLEDGE  GAINED  IN  THE  EPDA  553  PROGRAM  HAS 
BEEN  USED  BY  YOU  IN  YOUR  EMPLOYMENT  POSITION  THIS  PAST  YEAR?"* 


r 


Percent 


Response 


Percent 


22.5 


77.5 


Yes 
(n  -  16) 


No 
(n  «  55) 


How  much  influence  did  your  partici 
pation  in  the  EPDA  553  Program  have 
on  changing  jobs? 


=  much 


[ 


=  none 


How  much  influence  did  your  partici- 
pation in  the  EPDA  553  Program  have 
on  your  job  performance  this  past 
year? 


♦Percents  are  rounded  to  the  nearest  tenth  of  a  percent. 


TABLE  IV 

RESPONSES  TO  THE  QUESTION,  "HOW  DO  YOU  FEEL 
«...    ™^  KNOWLEDGE  GAINED  IN  THE  EPDA  553  PROGRAM  HAS 
BEEN  USED  BY  YOU  IN  YOUR  EMPLOYMENT  POSITION  THIS  PAST  YEAR?"* 


r 


Response 

It  was  directly  applied. 

It  was  Indirectly  applied. 

It  was  not  applied,  but  might 
be  in  the  future. 

It  was  not  applied  and  never 
will  be. 

Other 


Percent 


*(n  ■=  70)  Percents  are  rounded  to  the  nearest  tenth  of  a  percent. 
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TABLE  V 

RESPONSES  TO  THE  QUESTION,  "DURING  THIS  PAST  YEAR. 
HAS  THE  TRAINING  YOU  RECEIVED  IN  THE  EPOA  553  PROGRAM 
HELPED  THE  VOCATIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAM  OR 
PROGRAMS  IN  OR  THROUGH  THE  INSTITUTION  YOU  ARE  EMPLOYED  BY?"* 


Percent 


.  75.4 

(n  -  52) 


Yes,  how?  (see  below) 
Response  


Percent 


24.6 
(n  -  17) 


Started  new  program  or  programs. 
Improved  old  program  or  programs. 
Initiated  Innovative  project. 
Improved  Instruction  staff. 
Improved  community  relationships. 
Other 

No,  how?   (see  below) 
Response  


23.8; 


Percent 


Have  not  had  a  chance  to  use  the 
knowledge  I've  learned  In  the 
EPDA  553  Program. 

I'm  not  Involved  In  any  vocation- 
al or  technical  program. 

Other 


K35.3H 


100 


100 


♦Percents  are  rounded  to  the  nearest  tenth  of  a  percent. 

The  question  represented  In  Table  V  went  one  step  further  than  the 
.  question  presented  In  Table  IV  and  asked  the  participants  If  the 

training  they  received  In  the  EPDA  553  Program  helped  In  the  program  or 
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programs  in  or  through  the  institution  in  which  they  were  employed.  A 
very  favorable  response  of  75.4  percent  said  "Yes",  and  that  it  was  done 
several  w?(ys.   For  example: 

1.  Improved  old  program  or  programs 

2.  Improved  instruction  staff 

3.  Improved  community  relationships 

The  "No"  response  of  24.6  percent  indicated  that  some  participants  had 
not  yet  had  a  chance  to  use  the  knowledge  they  gained  in  the  program,  or 
had  specific  reasons  on  the  "Other"  category. 

Table  VI  presents  a  measurement  of  some  of  the  specific  objectives 
of  the  program.    It  should  be  noted  that  the  participants  had  already 
met  some  of  the  objectives  before  they  enrolled  in  the  program.  For 
example,  many  participants  could  have  easily  formulated  their  own 
philosophy  of  vocational  technical  education  before  they  enrolled.  The 
statement  in  Table  VI  was  intended  to  solicit  the  participants*  response 
as  to  what  extent  the  items  (objectives)  in  the  program  had  been  applied 
advantageously  in  their  current  employment.   The  two  responses  rating 
highest  in  the  "Most  Helpful"  category  showed  that  56.3  percent  found 
that  there  was  an  opportunity  to  meet  and  interact  with  prominent  voca- 
tional and  technical  education  leaders.   Furthermore,  53.5  percent 
gained  an  understanding  of  the  different  types  of  vocational  and  techni- 
cal programs  offered  in  Oklahoma.   The  two  responses  that  had  the  lowest 
ratings  on  the  "Most  Helpful"  category  revealed  a  22.5  percent  response 
to  a  philosophy  of  vocational  and  technical  education  and  a  26.2  percent 
response  to  an  ability  to  interact  effectively  with  representatives  from 
industry,  business,  or  labor. 
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TABLE  VI 

RESPONSES  TO  THE  QUESTION,  "INDICATE 
TO  WHAT  EXTENT  THE  ITEMS  BELOW  WERE  GAINED 
THROUGH  PARTICIPATION  IN  THE  EPDA  553  PROGRAM  AND 
HAVE  HAD  A  HELPFUL  APPLICATION  IN  YOUR  CURRENT  EMPLOYMENT."* 

MH  ~  Most  Helpful 
SH  ~  Somewhat  Helpful 
NH  —  Not  Helpful 
 NO  —  No  Opinion  


Response 


MH 


Percent 
SH  NH 


NO 


•A  philosophy  of  vocational  and  tech- 
nical education. 

•An  understanding  of  the  different  types 
of  vocational  and  technical  programs 
offered  in  Oklahoma. 

•An  ability  to  interact  effectively  with 
representatives  from  industry,  business 
cr  labor. 

•An  ability  to  assess  employment  needs 
and  priorities  and  translate  them  into 
vocational  and  technical  programs 

•An  ability  to  interpret  the  role  of 
vocational  and  technical  education  to 
authoritative  decision  and  policy  makers. 

•An  understanding  of  the  national,  state 
and  local  roles  and  responsibilities 
for  vocational  and  technical  education. 

•An  opportunity  to  meet  and  Interact  with 
prominent  vocational  end  technical  leaders 
in  Oklahoma. 

•An  ability  to  communicate  effectively  with 
vocational  and  technical  administrators 
from  a  variety  of  institutions  (Secondary  - 
University). 

•An  understanding  of  vocational  and  tech- 
nical administration  procedures. 

•An  awareness  and  understanding  of  effec- 
tive program  planning,  implementation, 
evaluation,  and  administration. 


22.5 
53.5 
26.2 

31.0 
29.6 
36.6 
56.3 

46.5 
36.6 


67.6 

36.6 
63.0 

54.2 
50.7 
54.9 
38.0 

46.5 
53.5 


9.9 
8.5 
6.? 

9.9 
14.1 
7.0 
2.8 

5.6 
8.5 


0.0 

1.4 
4.6 

4.2 
5.6 
1.4 
1.4 

1.4 
1.4 


40.8    50.7      7.0  1.4 


*in  --Jl)  Percents  are  rounded  to  the  nearest  tenth'of  a  percent. 
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The  statement  shown  in  Table  VII  sought  to  determine  how  helpful  the 
different  units  of  instruction  in  the  program  were  to  the  participants  • 
in  their  current  positions.   The  results  of  this  table  were  similar  to 
the  immediate  evaluations  of  the  units  which  were  compiled  at  the  comple- 
tion of  each  particular  unit.   With  the  exception  of  the  unit  on 


TABLE  VII 


RESPONSE  TO  THE  STATEMENT, 
"INDICATE  BELOW  THOSE  UNITS  OF 
INSTWJCTION  IN  THE  EPDA  553  PROGRAM  YOU  ENROLLED 
IN  THAT  WERE  HELPFUL  TO  YOU  IN  YOUR  CURRENT  JOBS.** 


MH  -  Most  Helpful 
SH  —  Somewhat  Helpful 
NH  -  Not  Helpful 
CR  —  Can't  Remember 


r 


Response 


MH 


Percent 
SH  NH 


CR 


SUMMER 


I. 

Social  Implication  for  Vocational 

II. 

Technical  Education  (n  -  25) 

52.0 

44.0 

0.0 

4.0 

Political  Implications  for  Vocational 

i:i. 

technical  Education  (n  -  26) 

57.7 

38.5 

0.0 

3.8 

Local  Responsibilities  for  Reintursed 

IV. 

Programs  (n  «  25) 

32.0 

52.0 

12.0 

4.0 

Economic  Implications  for  Vocational 

Technical  Education  (n  «  27) 

30.0 

63.0 

3.8 

3.8 

•I. 
II. 
III. 

IV. 


I. 
II. 
III. 

IV. 


FALL 

Public  School  Administration  (n  ^  61) 
School  and  Cooinunity  Relations  (n  «  61) 
Student  Service  and  Adult  Education  (n  = 
Review  and  Analysis  of  Research  in 
Occupational  Education  (h  «  61) 

SPRING 

Manpower  Analysis  (n  =  63) 
Curriculum  Development  (n  -  64) 
Program  Development  (n  =  64) 
Trends  and  Developments  in 
Occupational  Education  (n  =  63) 


32.8  55.7  11.5  0.0 

,  45.9  45.9  5.6  1.6 

61)  26.2  57.4  13.1  3.3 

19.7  57.4  21.3  1.6 


30.2  57.1  9.5  3.1 

39.1  48.4  10.9  1.6 

34.4  54.7  9.4  1.6 

39.7  50.8  7.9  1.6 


*Percents  rounded  to  the  nearest  tenth  of  a  percent. 
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"Public  School  Administration",  all  percentages  increased  in  the  "Most 
Helpful"  category,  since  the  prograoi  was  first  evaluated  at  the  end  of 
the  program  in  1971.    The  unit  on  "Review  and  Analysis  of  Research  in 
Occupational  Education"  remained  the  lowest  in  the  "Most  Helpful"  cate- 
gory, while  the  sunnier  sessions  on  "Political  Implications  for  Voca- 
tional Technical  Education"  remained  the  highest  in  the  "Most  Helpful" 
category.    The  unit  on  "Social  Implications  for  Vocational  Technical 
Education"  produced  a  substantial  increase  to  again  achieve  the  second 
highest  percentage  in  the  "Most  Helpful"  category. 

The  evaluation  of  the  different  parts  of  the  organizational  struc- 
ture of  the  program  was  based  upon  the  degree  of  satisfaction  expressed 
by  the  participants.    Table  VIII  shows  that  for  the  most  part  there  was 
a  high  degree  of  satisfaction  concerning  the  various  parts  listed. 
Many  of  the  "Unsatisfied"  responses  can  be  answered  by  viewing  the 
responses  to  question  number  nine  on  the  participant  questionnaire. 

From  the  open-ended  question  (number  nine  on  the  questionnaire) 
came  many  suggestions  and  criticisms  for  and  of  the  program.    A  general 
summary  of  the  responses  is  given  below,  but  it  is  recommended  that 
the  entire  responses  in  Appendix  D  be  read  to  gain  an  appreciation  of 
the  purposes  of  this  question. 

1.  Purpose  of  the  program 

2.  Topics  of  the  program 

3.  Organization  of  the  program 

4.  Instructors . 

5.  Class  participation 

6.  Class  material 

7.  Students 
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TABLE  VIII 

RESPONSES  TO  THE  STATEMENT, 
"INDICATE  BELOW  THE  EXTENT  OF  SATISFACTION 
YOU  FELT  WITH  THESE  PARTS  OF  THE  EPDA  553  PROGRAM."* 


VS  —  Very  Satisfied 
S  — . Satisfied 
U  —  Unsatisfied 


r 


Response  Percent 


Vs 


Selection  of  off-campus  training  s.ites 
(Oklahoma  City,  Tulsa,  Duncan)  (n  =  72) 
Selection  of  on-campus  training  site 
(Oklahoma  State  University)  (n  =  68) 
Selection  of  grading  system  (A,  B,  C,  or 
I  System)  (n  =  71) 

Selection  of  course  number  and  college 
department  (OAED  5340)  (n  =  68) 
Instruction  by  many  different  instructors  (n  =  71) 
Length  and  time  arrangement  for  clcss  sessions 
(n  =  71) 

Adequacy  of  classroom  facilities  (n  =  70) 
Selections  of  course  topics  (n  =  70) 


VS 

S 

U 

66.7 

30.6 

2.8 

60.3 

38.2 

1.5 

54.9 

40.8 

4.2 

47.8 
53.5 

39.1 
36.6 

13.0 
9.9 

50.7 
60.0 
44.2 

45.1 
38.6 
45.7 

2.8 
1.4 
10.0 

♦Percents  are  rounded  to  the  nearest  tenth  of  a  percent. 


The  final  table  of  the  questionnaire  sought  to  discover  if  the 
participants  would  enroll  in  a  training  program  similar  to  the  EPDA  553 
Program  if  it  were  offered  again.    The  responses  in  Table  IX  indicate 
that  a  very  high  (85.1)  percentage  of  the  participants  would.  The 
responses  of  "Yes"  or  "No"  do  represent  extremes,  however.    For  this 
reason,  participants  were  unable  to  respond  with  a  "Maybe"  answer.  Five 
participants-  did  write  in  "Maybe"  or  other  conditions  before  they 
would  enroll  again. 
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r 


TABLE  IX 

RESPONSES  TO  THE  QUESTION,  "WOULD 
YOU  ENROLL  IN  A  TRAINING  PROGRAM  SIMILAR  TO 
THE  EPDA  553  PROGRAM  IF  IT  WERE  OFFERED  AGAIN?"* 


Response  Percent 


100 


Yes  (n  =  57) 


85.1 


^°   (n  -  10)  |$$$$$| 


*Percents  are  rounded  to  the  nearest  tenth  of  a  percent. 

Results  from  Instructor  Interviews 

The  results  below  came  from  14  interviews  with  instructors  who 
taught  during  the  fall  and  spring  sessions  of  the  EPDA  553  Program. 
Due  to  the  time  of  year  that  this  evaluacion  was  conducted  (sunmer)»  the 
limited  time  allowed  for  the  evaluation,  and  the  purpose  of  the  inter- 
views, these  interviews  should  not  be  considered  a  representative 
sample.   These  interviews  do,  however,  represent  a  large  portion  of  the 
24  instructors  who  taught  the  weekly  sessions  during  the  fall  and  spring 
session  of  the  1970  -  1971  academic  year.    Each  of  the  items  below  was 
mentioned  by  two  or  more  instructors  during  the  interviews. 

Program  Organization 

1.    Topic  selection  for  the  fall  and  spring  sessions  was  done  by 
the  advisory  committee  to  the  EPDA  553  Program  for  training  vocational 
and  technical  education  administrators.   Topics  selected  were  felt  to 
be  those  necessary  to  provide  an  orientation  to  (1)  the  different  parts 
of  vocational  and  technical  education  in  Oklahoma,  and  (2)  the  training 
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needs  for  a  vocational  and  technical  education  school  administrator. 
Points  relevant  to  the  topics  selection  were: 

a.  The  topics  selected  should  have  considered  inputs  of 
local  vocational  and  technical  education  administrators* 
needs. 

b.  Some  local  vocational  and  technical  education  administra- 
tors may  not  be  aware  of  what  their  academic  weaknesses 
are  concerning  administration. 

c.  Due  to  the  time  allowed  for  planning  of  topics  in  the 
program,  local  input  from  vocational  and  technical  adminis- 
trators may  not  have  been  possible. 

2.  A  strength  of  the  EPDA  553  Program  was  that  the  course  was 
taken  to  the  administrators  and  teachers  on  local  sites. 

3.  There  was  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  some  instructors  that  the 
topics  were  "one-shot"  sessions  that  were  loosely  coordinated.  Various 
areas  mentioned  were: 

a.  There  was  a  need  for  better  orientation  of  instructors, 
especially  those  outside  of  vocational  and  technical  educa- 
tion. 

b.  Some  instructors  did  meet  together  to  coordinate  their 
topics  on  an  individual  and  department  basis. 

c.  Graduate  assistants  driving  the  instructors  to  and  from  the 
off-campus  site  were  helpful  to  some  instructors  in 
orienting  them  to  the  program  and  previous  topics. 

4.  It  was  felt  that  the  interaction  among  different  departments  in 
the  colleges  of  OSU  and  the  interaction  between  OSU  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  had  been  beneficial  for  future 
relations  since  the  program  was  completed. 
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Presentation  of  Topics  • 

1.    Different  instructors  required  different  amounts  of  prepara- 
tion.   The  variety  of  preparation  can  be  seen  by  the  following: 

a.  Instructors  who  taught  similar  courses  adapted  their  course 

material  for  their  presentations.    For  some  this  was  only 

a  small  effort,  but  for  others  it  required  considerable 
time. 

b.  Some  instructors  drew  their  presentations  from  material  or 
experiences  confronted  in  their  daily  work.   A  few  instruc- 
tors felt  that  this  may  have  made  their  presentations  weak 
because  they  did  not  prepare  properly,  while  others  found 
it  effective  and  useful  in  their  presentations. 

2.   Not  all  presentations  were  well  received  by  the  participants. 
For  example: 

a.  Some  topics  were  of  a  particular  nature  making  them  diffi- 
cult to  present  and  make  interesting. 

b.  The  class  participation  by  the  participants  often  varied 
from  one  off-campus  site  to  another. 

c.  Some  instructors  found  that  their  ability  .to  adapt  their 
presentation  after  one  class  helped  to  improve  their 
presentation  for  the  next  class. 

d.  Some  instructors  felt  more  class  time  was  necessary  to 
adequately  present  their  topics. 

e.  Not  having  a  background  in  vocational  and  technical  educa- 
tion  caused  some  instructors  to  have  a  little  difficulty 
in  relating  to  students. 
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3.    Assignments  by  instructors  varied  between  fall  and  spring 
semester  and  seemed  to  be  given  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  i.e.  to  make 
sure  material  was  understood,  for  grades,  and  because  he  was  supposed 
to. 

Reimbursement  for  Services 

1.    Most  of  the  instructors  felt  a  professional  responsibility  to 
teach  in  this  program.    This  professional  responsibility  varied  between 
Instructors  as  follows: 

a.  Those  instructors  who  had  direct  employment  or  previous 
connection  with  vocational  and  technical  education  felt  an 
obligation  to  participate  in  such  programs  like  the  EPDA 
553  Program  and  would  have  taught  for  free  or  less  than 
the  $75/session  they  were  paid. 

b.  Those  instructors  who  were  not  connected  directly  with  voca- 
tional and  technical  education  often  felt  only  an  obliga- 
tion to  teach  if  the  university  asked  them  to,  but  would 
not  do  it  again  for  less  than  $75/session. 

Students  in  the  Program 

1.    Some  instructors  who  had  had  a  weak  orientation  to  the  EPDA 
553  Program  were  unsure  of  the  educational  or  employment  background  of 
the  students  they  were  to  teach. 

a.  The  students  enrolled  did  have  a  wide  range  of  educational 
experience  from  undergraduate  work  to  post-doctoral  work. 

b.  Employment  experience  of  participants  ranged  from  few  to 
many  years  of  experience  in  vocational  and  technical  educa- 

^  tion. 
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2.  Some  instructors  felt  it  would  be  good  exposure  to  have  voca- 
tional and  technical  education  teachers  and  administrators  in  the  same 
class. 

3.  There  was  the  feeling  from  some  instructors  that  the  students  , 
did  not  enroll  in  the  program  on  their  own  initiative,  but  came  because 
they  were  strongly  encouraged  to  attend. 

Off-Campus  Sites 

1.  Nearly  all  the  instructors  felt  the  facilities  used  for  the 
class  sessions  were  adequate. 

a.  The  Tulsa  facility  was  mentioned  as  being  somewhat  poorly 
arranged  for  a  classroom,  but  it  was  well  equipped. 

b.  Some  instructors  were  tired  the  next  day  after  getting  back 
late  from  the  training  sites. 

2.  All  the  instructors  did  not  mind  traveling  to  different 
training  sites. 

Results  from  Participant  Interviews 

The  results  below  came  from  interviews  with  22  of  the  participants 
who  were  in  different  parts  of  the  sunnier,  fall,  and  spring  sessions  of 
the  EPDA  553  Program.    Due  to  the  time  of  year  that  these  interviews 
had  to  be  conducted  (summer),  the  limited  time  allowed  to  do  the  inter- 
views, and  the  purpose  of  the  interviews,  these  22  interviews  cannot 
and  are  not  considered  a  representative  sample  of  all  the  participants 
who  were  enrolled  in  the  program.   They  do  provide  informative  thoughts 
from  two  or  more  participants  which  can  be  used  to  provide  background 
information  for  a  broader  understanding  of  the  EPDA  553  Program. 
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Program  Topics 

!•   The  different  topics  presented  in  the  program  were  more  of  a 
survey  or  orientation  of  vocational  and  technical  education.  This 
caused  some  participants  to  see  the  program  from  two  perspectives. 


a.  Those  people  who  had  a  background  in  vocational  and 
technical  education  often  saw  some  of  the  presentations 
as  a  rehash  of  material  they  already  knew. 

b.  Those  people  who  had  a  limited  background  in  vocational 
and  technical  education  often  felt  the  presentations  were 
informative  and  enjoyable. 


2.  Since  the  courses  were  seen  as  a  survey  or  orientation,  many 
of  the  participants  felt  the  topics  were  "one-shot"  in  nature.  This 
produced  the  following: 

a.  A  desire  that  interesting  and  informative  topics  be  given 
more  time. 

b.  Some  topics  were  presented  in  a  very  narrow  scope  and, 
thus,  not  very  informative. 

3.  Some  participants  felt  the  topic  areas  selected  were  adequate, 
but  that  the  scope  of  the  presentation  made  them  irrelevant.    This  was 
reflected  by  the  following: 


a.  There  was  a  lack  of  adequate  presentations  on  topics  that 
were  needed  for  participants  to  perform  their  jobs. 

b.  A  need  for  local  input  to  take  the  theoretical  knowledge 
and  put  it  into  some  practical  application. 


4.    Some  of  the  summer  sessions  were  felt  to  be  a  highlight  of  the 
program.   The  instructors  were  informative  and  knowledgeable  about 
their  fields. 
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5*  Some  participants  mentioned  that  there  was  a  lack  of  participa- 
tion on  the  part  of  business  and  industry* 

6.    Due  to  "one-shot"  topic  presentations,  some  participants  felt 
there  was  a  lack  of  coordination  among  the  topics* 

Program  Instruction 

1.  Often  the  material  presented  in  the  different  class  sessions 
determined  the  quality  of  instruction  as  seen  by  the  participants. 

a*   Some  material  presented  in  class  was  a  review  of  old 
material. 

b.  Sometimes  the  material  presented  was  so  theoretical  that 
comprehension  was  difficult.    At  other  times,  there  was 
so  much  material  presented  it  could  not  be  assimilated 
fast  enough. 

c.  Some  of  the  material  was  poor  because  the  instructors  were 
unprepared  or  disoriented  to  what  they  were  supposed  to 
talk  about. 

2.  Because  some  participants  were  argumentative  about  minor  items, 
some  instructors'  presentations  were  sidetracked  or  difficult  to  present. 

a.  There  were  participants  who  felt  that  some  instructors  knew 
very  little  about  the  particular  practical  problems  of 
vocational  and  technical  administration. 

b.  Area  school  personnel  would  dominate  the  discussion. 

3.  In  many  cases  the  instructors'  own  personal  dynamics  made  the 
presentation  interesting  to  the  participants.    Such  things  as  the 
following: 
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a.  Using  more  classroom  discussion  instead  of  a  lecture. 

b.  The  use  of  personal  experience  to  present  problem 
situations. 

Assignments 

1.  The  assignments  were,  for  the  most  part,  viewed  from  two  • 
.perspectives. 

a.  The  assignments  appeared  to  some  participants  to  be  busy- 
work.   They  felt  that  assignments  were  given  more  for 
assigning  grades  and  less  for  a  learning  experience. 

b.  Other  participants  felt  that  the  assignments  made  them 
think  more  after  they  left  the  classroom  and,  thus,  caused 
them  to  learn  more. 

c.  Sometimes,  in  both  cases  above,  the  participants  felt  that 
they  were  expected  to  do  too  much  for  a  three  hour  course 
when  you  include  travel,  assignments,  and  presentations. 

2.  There  were  participants  who  felt  much  more  was  gained  from  class 
discussion  than  from  the  assignments. 

Influence  to  Enroll 

1.   There  was  a  wide  range  of  influencing  reasons  given  for 
enrolling  in  the  program.    Exc^t  for  the  two  reasons  given  below,  the 
others  were  only  briefly  mentioned. 

a.   There  was  direct  encouragement  (particularly  on  area  school 
administrators)  from  the  State  Department  of  Vocational 
and  Technical  Education  for  some  administrators  to 
participate. 
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b.    Some  of  the  participants  heard  about  the  program  from  voca- 
tional and  technical  administrators  and  called  the  State 
Department  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  to  find  out 
about  enrolling  in  the  program. 

Training  Site 

1.  Distance  seems  to  be  a  factor  in  driving  to  and  from  the 
training  site.   The  participants  did  not  seem  to  mind  driving  as  long  as 
the  topics  discussed  were  worthwhile. 

2.  The  classroom  facilities  were  felt  to  b^  adequate  for  classroom 
instruction. 

Participant  Interaction 

1.    There  was  a  feeling  by  many  participants  that  the  interaction 
with  a  variety  of  people  was  an  important  part  of  the  program. 

a.  Some  administrators  felt  that  members  of  their  staff 
enrolled  in  the  program  gained  a  better  appreciation  of 
administration. 

b.  Area  school  participants  and  junior  college  participants 
felt  the  interaction  has  helped  build  better  relations. 

c.  A  few  participants  thought  that  the  interaction  of  academic 
college  educators  and  vocational  and  technical  education 
personnel  was  beneficial. 

d.  For  those  people  x\m  to  vocational  and  technical  education, 
the  exposure  to  the  staff  from  the  State  Department  of 
Vocational  and  Technical  Education  proved  helpful  in 
future  relations. 
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2.  There  were  two  diverse  feelings  concerning  the  types  of  groups 
that  should  have  participated  in  this  program. 

a.  Some  participants  felt  the  heterogeneous  grouping  of 
teacher,  administrators,  etc.  added  a  unique  mixture  of 
"much"  versus  "no"  experience  concerning  vocational  and 
technical  education  administration, 

b.  On  the  other  side,  some  participants  wanted  a  homogeneous 
group  that  could  have  an  indepth  concentration  on 
specific  needs  of  vocational  and  technical  education. 


The  two  discussion  panels  which  met  with  the  consultants  served  two 
purposes:   (1)  a  chance  for  the  consultants  to  gain  clarification  of 
various  parts  of  the  program  from  the  people  who  were  involved  in  differ- 
ent phases  of  the  program,  and  (2)  a  chance  for  the  people  on  the  panel 
to  gain  an  understanding  of  some  views  of  the  consultants  regarding  the 
program.    (A  list  of  the  panel  members  can  be  found  in  Appendix  B.) 
Here  briefly  are  the  items  mentioned  during  the  discussion  between  the 
two  panels  and  the  consultants. 

Oklahoma  State  University  Panel 

1.  Role  of  the  OSU  Graduate  College  in  the  EPDA  553  Program 
a.    Usefulness  of  college  credit  received  in  the  program 

2.  The  results  of  the  participant  questionnaire 

a.  Favorable  responses 

b.  Job  changes  of  participants 

3.  Planning  stages  in  the  EPDA  553  Program 
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a.  Primary  objectives 

b.  Unwritten  objectives 

c.  Decision  on  orientation- type  courses 

d.  Short-  vs.  long-range  goals  of  the  program 

e.  Advisory  committee 

f.  Selection  of  topics 

4.  Interaction  of  people  in  the  program 

a.  Teachers  with  administrators 

b.  Academic  campus  instructors  with  vocational  and  technical 
education  personnel 

c.  Area  school  personnel  with  junior  college  personnel 

5.  Instruction  in  the  program 

a.  Selection  of  instructors  (criterion  or  criteria) 

b.  The  background  of  instructors 

c.  The  preparation  of  instructors 

d.  Theoretical  vs.  applied  knowledge  presentations 

6.  Various  aspects  of  the  EPDA  553  Program 

a.  Contrast  of  suinner  session  to  fall  and  spring  sessions 

b.  Input  from  local  vocational  and  technical  education 
personnel  on  course  topics. 

7.  Area  school  role  in  vocational  and  technical  education  leader- 
ship 

a.   Area  school  monthly  meetings 

8.  Recommendations  for  future  programs. 
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!•    Input  from  vocational  and  technical  education  administrators 

a.  Progra'Tis  meeting  specific  needs 

b.  Professional  Personnel  Development  Council  and  its  member 


2.    Participants  in  the  program 

a.  Mixture  of  participants 

b.  Criterion  for  selection  in  the  EPOA  552  and  553  Programs 
3*    Various  aspects  of  the  EPDA  553  Program 

a.    Dissemination  of  information  about  the  program 

Evaluation  of  participants  (grades,  papers,  participation, 
and  attendance) 

c.  Selection  of  training  sites 

d.  Ratings  given  the  unit  of  instpjction  on  research 

e.  Salary  of  instructors 

f*    Summer  vs.  fall  and  spring  course  topics 
4*    Interaction  of  people  in  the  program 

a.  Area  school  personnel  with  junior  college  personnel 

b.  State  staff  with  local  administrators  and  teachers 
5.    Purpose  for  enrolling  in  the  program 

a.  Future  as  well  as  present  administrators 

b.  Influences  to  enroll  from  outside  sources 
6*   The  selection  of  instructors 

a.  Salary  paid  instructors 

b.  Lack  of  people  from  business  and  industry 

?•    Future  programs  in  professional  leadership  in  vocational  and 
technical  education.  ^r\r\^ 
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CHAPTER  IV 


SUMMARY,  CONCLUSIONS,  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 
Surmiary 

The  need  for  qualified  vocational  and  technical  education  adminis- 
trators became  apparent  during  this  past  decade.   The  Oklahoma  State 
Department  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  recognized  this  need 
and  entered  into  a  training  agreement  with  Oklahoma  State  University  to 
provide  an  upgrading  training  program  through  a  summer  institute  and  an 
academic  year  in-service  course.    During  the  summer  institute  in  1970, 
thirty  fellowship  participants  were  invited  to  four  one-week  on-campus 
courses  which  dealt  with  the  following  indepth  units  of  instruction: 

1.  Social  Implications  for  Occupational  Education 

2.  Political  Implications  for  Occupational  Education 

3.  Local  Responsibilities  for  Reimbursed  Programs 

4.  Economic  Implications  for  Occupational  Education 

During  the  academic'year  1970-71,  an  in-service  course  with  sixty 
fellowships  was  conducted  at  three  off-campus  sites  (Duncan,  Tulsa, 
and  Oklahoma  City).    The  course  topics  were  of  an  orientation  nature  and 
covered  the  following  units  of  instruction: 

Fall 

1.  Pi'blic  School  Administration 

2.  School  and  Community  Relations 

3.  Students  Service  and  Adult  Education 
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4.    Review  and  Analysis  of  Research  in  Occupational  Education 
Spri  ng 

1.  Manpower  Analysis 

2.  Curriculum  Development  for  Vocational  and  Technical  Education 

3.  Program  Planning  for  Vocational  Education 

4.  Current  Trends  for  Development  in  Occupational  Education 
The  funds  for  this  upgrading  program  came  from  money  available 

under  Title  II,  Part  F,  Section  553  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of 
1968.    While  there  were  other  projects  or  programs  in  addition  to  the 
upgrading  program  for  vocational  and  technical  education  administrators, 
this  program  became  the  most  commonly  known.    It  was  often  referred  to 
as  the  EPDA  553  Program.    For  this  reason,  the  title  of  "EPDA  553 
Program*  is  used  in  this  report  to  refer  to  the  upgrading  program  for 
vocational  and  technical  education  administrators. 

While  the  EPDA  553  Program  was  in  progress,  several  phases  of 
evaluation  were  used  to  monitor  the  instruction  and  course  content.  " 
This  provided  immediate  feedback  about  the  program,  but  left  the  need  for 
a  long-range  evaluation  follow-up.   An  evaluation  one  year  after  the 
completion  of  the  EPDA  553  Program  was  conducted.   This  report  is  the 
results  of  that  evaluation. 

The  purpose  of  the  evaluation  was  to  (1)  view  the  objectives  of 
the  EPDA  553  Program  and  see  to  what  extent  they  had  been  met, 

(2)  analyze  the  EPDA  553  Program  organization  and  management,  and 

(3)  see  what  changes  could  be  made  to  improve  future  programs  like  the 
EPDA  553  Program. 

To  accomplish  these  purposes,  the  evaluation  was  conducted  in  three 
phases.    First,  a  questionnaire  was  designed  and  mailed  to  the  78 
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participants  in  the  program.    A  return  of  92.3  percent  was  achieved. 
Second,  interviews  with  14  of  the  instructors  and  22  of  the  participants 
were  conducted  to  obtain  information  concerning  personal  views  of  the 
program.    With  ten  participants  in  the  program  serving  as  consultants, 
the  information  from  the  questionnaire  and  interviews  was  analyzed  at  an 
evaluation  meeting.    Two  panels,  one  from  Oklahoma  State  University  and 
the  other  from  the  Oklahoma  State  Department  of  Vocational  and  Technical 
Education,  were  used  during  the  evaluation  meeting  to  provide  first-hand 
knowledge  about  the  program.    The  areas  for  conclusions  and  recomnenda- 
tions  were  developed  from  the  work  done  at  the  evaluation  meeting. 

Conclusions  and  Recommendations 

Below  are  the  conclusions  and  recommendations  developed  from  the 
discussion  at  the  EPDA  553  Program  Evaluation  Meeting.    So  that  the 
review  of  the  conclusions  can  be  done  easily,  a  code  system  from  the 
first  letters  of  the  source  of  the  conclusion  is  used  to  tell  from 
where  the  conclusions  were  drawn.    The  different  sources  from  which 
conclusions  were  drawn  are:    PQ  -  Participant  Questionnaire;  II  - 
Instructor  Interviews;  PI  -  Participant  Interviews;  CD  -  Consultant 
Discussion;  and  PD  -  Panel  Discussion.    The  conclusions  represent  both 
the  strengths  and  the  weaknesses  of  the  EPDA  553  Program.    The  recom- 
mendations are  presented  in  a  positive  direction  toward  promoting  the 
future  professional  development  of  vocational  and  technical  education 
administrators. 
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Conclusions 

•  That  a  substantial  percentage  (70.8)  of  the  participants  in  the 
EPDA  553  Program  enrolled  to  gain  or  improve  their  skills  and  knowledges 
as  a  present  or  future  administrator.  (PQ) 

•  That  a  large  percentage  (80.3)  of  the  participants  in  the  EPDA  553 
Program  did  meet  their  reason  for  enrolling  in  the  program.  (PQ) 

•  That  many  of  the  participants  (81.2  percent)  would  enroll  in  a 
training  program  similar  to  the  EPDA  553  Program  if  it  were  offered 
again.  (PQ) 

•  That  there  is  a  need  for  a  strong  continued  emphasis  in  the  profes- 
sional development  of  vocational  and  technical  education  administrators. 
(PD) 

Recommendation  I:    Programs  for  the  professional  development  of 
vocational  and  technical  education  administrators  can  and  should 
be  a  continuous  process* 

—  That  workshops  be  used  for  in-service  training  that  covers  a 
short  period  of  time. 

—  That  courses  similar  to  those  of  the  EPDA  553  Program  be  used 
for  in-service  training  that  covers  a  long  period  of  time. 

•  That  some  of  the  objectives  of  the  EPDA  553  Program  were  unwritten 
and  not  conveyed  to  all  of  the  participants  in  the  program.    (PI,  CD, 
PD) 

•  That  the  EPDA  553  Program  did  meet  a  need  and  came  at  an  oppor- 
tune time.    (CD,  PD) 

•  That  with  the  exception  of  "An  ability  to  interact  effectively  with 
representatives  from  industry,  business,  and  labor"  and  "A  philosophy  of 
vocational  and  technical  education"  the  specific  objectives  of  the 
program  were  met.    (PQ,  PI,  CD,  PD) 
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•  That  the  informal  advisory  committee  to  this  EPDA  553  Program  did 
not  consider  input  from  local  administrators  on  program  organization. 
(II.  PD) 

•  That  future  vocational  and  technical  education  administrator  pro- 
grams consider  new  emerging  areas  like  "career  education".  (CD) 

•  That  over  three-fourths  of  the  participants  in  the  EPDA  553  Program 
felt  the   training  they  received  helped  the  vocational  and  technical 
education  programs  in  or  through  the  institutions  in  which  they  were 
employed.  (PQ) 

Recommendation  II :   That  future  programs  for  the  professional 
development  of  vocational  and  technical  education  administrators 
have  clear  and  measurable  (when  possible)  objectives  which  are 
drawn  from  and  meet  the  needs  of  local  administrators. 

—  That  objectives  be  conveyed  to  the  participants  in  a  written 
form. 

—  That  surveys  geared  to  the  local  administrator  level  be  used 
to  determine  needs. 

•  That  the  orientation- type  courses  used  in  the  EPDA  553  Program 
fall  and  spring  sessions  provided  an  excellent  opportunity  for  the 
participants  of  different  vocational  and  technical  education  backgrounds 
(i.e.,  area  schools  and  junior  colleges,  teachers  and  administrators) 

to  interact  and  get  to  know  one  another.    (PQ,  II,  PI,  CD,  PD) 

•  That  the  orientation- type  course  used  in  the  EPDA  553  Program  fall 
and  spring  sessions  caused  many  participants  on  different  occasions  to 
experience  a  review  of  material  they  already  knew.    (PI,  CD,  PD) 

•  That  many  of  the  participants  in  the  EPDA  553  Program  had  a  desire 
for  particular  course  topics  to  be  covered  in  more  depth  and  related 

to  practical  areas.    (PQ,  PI,  CD,  PD) 

•  That  the  percentage  ratings  on  the  units  of  instruction  indicated 
that  three-fourths  of  the  participants  enrolled  in  different  sessions 
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of  the  EPDA  553  Program  found  all  the  units  of  instruction  to  be  "Most 

Helpful"  or  "Somewhat  Helpful"  in  their  current  job.    (PQ,  PI) 

Recommendation  III;    That  future  programs  for  the  professional 
"development  of  vocational  and  technical  education  administrators 
clearly  define  the  relationship  between  the  level  of  the  topics 
covered  (indepth  or  orientation)  and  the  backgrounds  of  the 
participants  (homogeneous  groups  or  heterogeneous  groups). 

That  specific  indepth  topics  be  covered  in  homogeneous  groups. 
—  That  orientation  topics  (on  new  material)  be  presented  to 

either  homogeneous  groups  or  heterogeneous  groups. 

••  That  the  college  credit  received  for  participating  in  the  EPDA  553 
Program  encountered  difficulty  in  being  applied  toward  an  advanced 
degree.    (PQ,  PI,  CD,  PD) 

•  That  the  application  of  college  credit  toward  the  administrators 
certificate  did  not  become  an  important  issue  until  after  the  program 
was  completed  and  the  requirements  for  certification  had  changed.  (PQ, 
PI,  CD,  PD) 

•  That' the  degree  of  satisfaction  with  the  selection  of  course  number 
and'college  department  (OAED  5340)  had  one  of  the  lowest  percentages  for 
the  category  "Very  Satisfied"  and  the  highest  percentage  for  the 
category  "Unsatisfied".  (PQ) 

•  That  the  grading  system  used  in  the  EPDA  553  Program  was  difficult 
to  administer  due  to  the  limited  variety  of  criterion  available  to 
evaluate  the  participants.    (PQ,  II,  PI,  CD,  PD) 

•  That  the  EPDA  553  Program  marked  a  first  in  vocational  and  technical 
education  by  taking  educational  training  to  the  people  who  needed  it. 
(CD,  PD) 

•  That_a  high  degree  of  satisfaction  was  expressed  about  the  selec- 
tion of  on-campus  and  off-campus  training  sites.  (PQ) 

•  That  the  selection  of  training  sites  should  be  designed  to  fulfill 
the  needs  of  the  participants.    (PQ,  PI,  CD,  PD) 
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•  That  the  EPDA  553  Program  used  a  variety  of  ways  to  influence 
administrators  to  participate  in  the  program  (i.e..  division  newsletters, 
personal  encouragement).    (PQ,  II,  Pi,  CD,  PD) 

Recommendation  IV:   That  the  planning  and  organization  of  future 
programs  for  the  professional  development  of  vocational  and 
technical  education  administrators  maximize  the  benefits  of  the 
program  to  the  individual  needs  of  the  participants. 

—  That  college  credit  be  given  whenever  possible. 

—  That  the  lack  of  transferability  in  college  credits  due  to 
course  title  or  course  description  be  minimized. 

—  That  the  grades  given  fit  the  needs  for  which  the  participants 
plan  to  use  the  training  he  has  received,    (i.e.,  pass-fail 
system  vs.  A,  B,  C,  or  I  system)  ^ 

—  That  the  distance  to  the  training  sites  be  minimized  within  the 
constraints  of  the  funds  available  and  the  number  of  partici- 
pants served. 

—  That  the  final  decision  to  enroll  in  a  training  program  rest 
with  each  individual.  »  f  a 

•  That  the  professional  responsibility  to  instruct  in  the  EPDA  553 
Program  varied  from  those  instructors  who  had  direct  contact  with  voca- 
tional and  technical  education  and  those  instructors  who  did  not. 

(II,  PD) 

•  That  the  EPDA  553  Program  did  not  utilize  the  local  vocational  and 
technical  education  expertise  that  was  present  in  the  participants 
enrolled.    (PQ,  CD,  PD) 

•  That  the  EPDA  553  Program  showed  some  signs  of  weakness  in  the 
coordination  between  instructors  and  the  preparation  put  into  instruc- 
tors' presentations.    (PQ,  PI,  IJ,  CD) 

•  That  the  handouts  and  the  class  assignments  given  in  the  EPDA  553 
Program  varied  between  instructors  and  session  (summer,  fall,  or  spring). 
(PQ,  PI,  II,  CD,  PD) 

Recomnendation  V;   That  the  selection  of  instructors  in  future 
programs  for  the  professional  development  of  vocational  and 
technical  education  administrators  be  done  on  a  basis  which  fits 
the  objectives  of  the  program. 
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That,  whenever  possible,  local  administrator  expertise  be 
drawn  into  the  program.    (Through  advisors,  consultants,  or 
instructors) 

That  the  instructors  background  fit  the  area  of  their  presenta- 
tion. 

That,  in  cases  of  multi-instructor  programs,  an  orientation 
meeting  for  instructors  be  used  to  develop  coordination  between 
instructors  and  an  understanding  of  the  goals  of  the  program. 
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OKI 


Department  of  Technical  Education 

Cloiiroem  6u!tdmg  406 
372  6211.  ixu  6217 


aSITT  •  STILLWATIII 


74074 


June  5,  1972 


During  the  summer  session  of  1970  through  the  academic  year  1970-71 
you  participated  in  part  or  all  of  a  vocational  and  technical  education 
administration  training  program  called  the  EPDA  553  Program.    While  the 
program  was  in  progress,  several  phases  of  evaluation  were  completed* 
It  has  now  been  more  than  a  year  since  the  EPDA  553  Program  completed, 
and  a  long  term  evaluation  is  needed  to  obtain  a  clearer  picture  of  the 
training  you  received  and  its  usefulness  to  you. 

Your  assistance  in  completing  the  enclosed  questionnaire  can  help 
us  to  plan  in-service  training  programs  for  Oklahoma's  vocational  and 
technical  educators*   The  questionnaire  will  require  some  serious 
thinking  and  three  to  five  minutes  of  your  time.    Since  the  time  period 
for  this  evaluation  is  limited,  a  quick  response  is  needed  and  would 
be  greatly  appreciated.   The  results  of  yours  and  other  participants' 
responses  to  this  questionnaire  will  be  analyzed  with  other  data  at  a 
summer  meeting  on  July  12-14,  1972,  in  which  10  of  the  participants 
will  be  asked  to  serve  as  consultants.   More  information  about  the 
meeting  and  an  application  can  be  found  on  the  postcard  enclosed  with 
this  letter. 

Thank  you  for  your  time  and  attention  in  helping  us  better  provide 
professional  services  to  you  and  other  vocational  and  technical  educa- 
tors in  Oklahoma. 


Arch  B.  Alexander  Dr.  Donald  S.  Phillips 

Deputy  Director,  State  Department  Director,  EPDA  553  Program 

of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education 


Kenneth  L.  Ritter 

Research  Associate,  EPDA  553  Program 
Enclosures 
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FOLLOW-UP  QUESTIONNAIRE 
ON  EPDA  553  PROGRAM 


NOTE:   Some  of  the  questions  below  will  be  difficult  because  they  require  you 
to  express  an  opinion.   Answer  all  questions  by  selecting  those  items  that 
you  feel  best  represent  your  thoughts  about  the  EPDA  553  Program.   Your  honest 
opinion  is  the  only  thing  that  can  make  this  questionnaire  effective. 


1-   Why  did  you  enroll  in  the  EPDA  553  Program?   (Check  only  one  item  below.) 

  To  improve  rny  skills  and  compentencies  as  a  vocational  and 

technical  education  administrator. 

  To  gain  knowledge  of  vocational  and  technical  education  for 

use  in  the  future  as  an  administrator. 

 ^  To  gain  some  general  knowledge  about  vocational  and 

technical  education. 

  To  improve  rny  classroom  teaching  by  gaining  a  broader  under- 
standing of  vocational  and  technical  education  adninistration. 

  Other  (please  specify)  


2.   Did  the  EPDA  553  Program  meet  your  reason  for  enrolling? 


Yes 
No 


If  "yes"  go  on  to  the  next  question.) 
If  "no"  please  explain  why  below.) 
Topics  discussed  were  for  the  most  irrelevant. 
Instruction  was  generally  poor. 
Class  participation  and  interaction  was  limited. 
Other  (please  specify)   


3. 


Is  the  job  you  are  currently  working  at  different  from  the  one  you  held 
at  the  end  of  the  EPDA  553  Program? 


Yes  —  How  much  influence  did  your  participation 
in, the  EPDA  553  Program  have  on  changing 
jobs? 

No        How  much  influence  did  your  participation 
in  the  EPDA  553  Program  have  on  your  job 
performance  this  past  year? 


much 
some 
none 

much 
some 
none 


4. 


How  do  you  feel  the  knowledge  gained  in  the  EPDA  553  Program  has  been 
used  by  you  in  your  employment  position  this  past  year? 

  It  was  directly  applied. 

  It  was  indirectly  applied. 

  It  was  not  applied,  but  might  be  in  the  future. 

  It  was  not  applied  and  never  will  be. 

  Other  (please  specify)  
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5.  During  this  past  year,  has  the  training  you  received  in  the  EPDA  553  Pro- 
gram helped  the  vocational  and  technical  education  program  or  programs  in 
or  through  the  institution  you  are  employed  by? 

  Yes,  how?   (You  can  check  more  than  one  of  the  items  below.) 

  Started  new  program'  or  programs • 

  Improved  old  program  or  programs. 

  Initiated  innovative  project. 

  Improved  instruction  staff. 

  Improved  community  relationships, 

  Other  (please  specify)   


No,  why?   (You  can  check  more  than  one  of  the  items  below.) 

  Have  not  had  a  chance  to  use  the  knowledge  I've  learned 

in  the  EPDA  553  Program. 

  Tm  not  involved  in  any  vocational  or  technical  program. 

  Other  (please  specify)   


6.    Indicate  to  what  extent  the  items  below  were  gained  through  participation 
in  the  EPDA  553  Program  and  have  had  a  helpful  application  in  your  cur- 
rent employment. 


(Check  one  of  these  categories  on  each  item.) 

MH  -  Most  Helpful 

SH  —  Somewhat  Helpful 
NH      Not  Helpful 

NO  —  No  Opinion 


MH      SH      NH  NO 

A.  A  philosophy  of  vocational  and  tech-       

nical  education. 

B.  An  understanding  of  the  different  types         

of  vocational  and  technical  programs 

offered  in  Oklahoma. 

C.  An  ability  to  interact  effectively  with       

representatives  from  industry,  business 

or  labor. 

D.  An  ability  to  assess  employment  needs       

and  prioritiv<is  and  translate  them  into 

vocational  and  technical  programs. 

E.  An  ability  to  interpret  the  role  of       

vocational  and  technical  education  to 

authoritative  decision  and  policy  makers. 

F.  An  understanding  of  the  national,  state        _ 

and  local  roles  and  responsibiliti*>s 

for  vocational  and  technical  educe* ion. 

(Question  6  continued  on  next  page.) 
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6.    Continued.  MH      SH      NH  NO 

G.  An  opportunity  to  meet  and  interact  with   

prominent  vocational  and  technical  leaders         

in  Oklahoma. 

H.  An  ability  to  cownunicate  effectively   

with  vocational  and  technical  admini-   

strators  from  a  variety  of  ins^titutions 
(Secondary  -  University). 

I.  An  understanding  of  vocational  and  tech*   

nical  administration  procedures.         

0.   An  awareness  and  understanding  of  effec-   

tive  program  planning,  implementation,   

evaluation,  and  administration. 

^*   ilmni;  f^S,?®"  instruction  in  the  EPOA  553  Program  you 

enrolled  in  that  were  helpful  to  you  in  your  current  job. 

(Check  one  of  these  categories  on  each  of  the  units  you  were  enrolled.) 

MH  -  Most  Helpful 

SH  —  Somewhat  Helpful 

NH  -  Not  Helpful 

CR  —  Can't  Remember 

UNITS  OF  INSTRUCTION  CATEGORIES 

SUMMER  MH      SH      NH  CR 

I.   Social  Implication  for  Vocational 

Technical  Education         

II.   Political  Implications  for  Vocational 

Technical  Education         

III.  Local  Responsibilities  for  Reimbursed 

Programs         

IV.   Economic  Implications  for  V' national 

Technical  Education         

FALL 

I.   Public  School  Administration 

II.   School  and  Community  Relations     

III.  Student  Service  and  Adult  Education   

IV.  Review  and  Analysis  of  Research  in   

Occupational  Education   

SPRING 

I.  Manpower  Analysis 

II.   Curriculum  Development   

III.   Program  Development   

IV.  Trends  and  Developments  in  Occupational   

Education   


er|c 
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8.  Indicate  below  the  extent  of  satisfaction  you  f«1t  with  these  parts  of  the 
EPOA  553  Program? 

(Check  one  of  these  categories  on  each  part.) 

VS  -  Very  Satisfied 
S  ~  Satisfied 
U  Unsatisfied 

VS      S  U 

A.  Selection  of  off  campus  training  sites       

(Oklahoma  C1ty»  Tulsa,  Duncan) 

B.  Selection  of  oh  campus  training  site       

(Oklahoma  State  University) 

C.  Selection  of  grading  system  (A»  8,  C»  or       

I  System) 

D.  Selection  of  course  number  and  college   

department  (OAED  5340)   

E.  Instruction  by  many  different  Instructors       

F.  Length  and  time  arrangement  for  class  sessions     

G.  Adequacy  of  classroom  facilities   

H.  Selections  of  course  topics   

9.  List  at  least  two  ways  you  feel  In-service  training  programs  like  the 
EPOA  553  Program  can  be  Improved. 


A. 


B. 


10.   Would  you  enroll  In  a  training  program  simlllar  to  the  EPOA  553  Program  If 
it  were  offered  again? 

  Yes 

  No 


(THANK  YOU  FOR  YOUR  TIME  AND  EFFORT.  TO  MAIL:  REFOLD  0 
HAYS  (OUR  RETURN  ADDRESS  IS  ON  THE  BAC^T  ?Cm<ETlE^.T 


QUESTIONNAIRE  THREE 
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REMINDER  POSTCARD 


Dear  EPDA  553  Participant: 

You  were  recently  sent  a  questionnaire  that  is  aimed 
at  evaluating  the  vocational  and  technical  education 
administration  course  you  were  enrolled  in  sometime 
between  the  summer  of  1970  to  the  spring  of  1971. 
Your  assistance  in  .completing  the  questionnaire  and 
returning  it  to  us  will  help  us  better  plan  in-service 
training  programs  in  the  future.   We  appreciate  any 
time  you  could  give  us  in  making  this  evaluation  a 
success.    If  you  have  already  returned  your  question- 
naire, thank  you I 

Kenneth  Ritter- 
Research  Associate 
EPDA  553  Program 
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EPDA  553  PROGRAM  EVALUATION  MEETING 
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AGENDA 

EPDA  553  PROGRAM  EVALUATION  MEETING 


Wednesday,  July  12,  1972 
9:00  a.m.  -  11:00  a.M. 

(15  minute  break) 

11:00  a.n.  -  12:00  p.in. 
12:00  p.«i.  -   1:00  p.*. 

1:00  p.m.  -  4:00  p.m. 

(IS  ainute  b.^ak) 

Thursday,  July  13,  1972 
9:00  a.«.  -  1:00  p.m. 
1:00  p.m.  .  4:00  p.m. 
(15  minute  break) 


4:00  p.m.  -  6:30  p.m. 
6:30  p.m.  -  9:30  p.m. 
(15  mfnute  break) 


Friday,  July  14,  1972 

9:00  a.m.  -  12:00  p.m. 
(15  minute  break) 

♦Acting  chairman  for  panel. 


1. 
2. 


4. 

5. 


1. 

2. 
3. 


Introduction  fo  consultants. 
Filling  out  needed  Information  on 
consultants. 

Explaining  the  purpose  and  expecta- 
tions of  consultants. 
Beginning  analysis  of  questionnaire. 
Overview  of  EPOA  553  Program 

Break  for  lunch 

Continue  analysis  of  questionnaire. 
Analyze  results  of  Interview. 
Have  consultants  formulate  questions 
on  all  aspects  of  EPDA  553  Program. 
Finalize  questions  for  consultants. 


Open  Time 

Panel  consisting  jf  personnel  from  the 
School  of  Occuoatlonal  and  Adult  Fduca* 
tlon  and  the  Graduate  College  at  Oklahoma 
State  University  meeting  with  consultants. 

*a.  Dr.  Donald  Phillips 

b.  Dr.  Lloyd  Wiggins 

c.  Or.  Lloyd  Briggs 

d.  Or.  Odell  Walker 

Break  for  Oinner 

^-   Panel  consisting  of  personnel  from  the 
Oklahoma  State  Department  of  Vocational 
and  Technical  Education  meeting  with 
consultants. 

*a.  Mr.  Arch  Alexander 

b.  Dr.  Bill  Stevenson 

c.  Mr.  Terry  Spradley 

d.  Mr.  Joe  Kinzer 

e.  Mrs.  Muriel  Tapman 


1.  Finalize  recomnendatlons  Into  written 
form. 

2.  Complete  reimbursement  Information. 


ERLC 
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LIST  OF  CONSULTANTS  TO  THE 
EPDA  553  PROGRAM  EVALUATION  MEETING 


1.  Kr.  Leon  Applegate,  Instructor 
Vocational  Agriculture 

Sand  Springs,  Oklahoma 

2.  Mr.  Roy  Byrd,  Department  Head 
Technical  Education 
Cameron  State  College 
Lawton,  Oklahoma 

3.  Mr.  Kenneth  Carleton 
Superintendent 

Mid-America  Area  Vo-Tech  School 
Wayne,  Oklahoma 

4.  Mr.  J.  R.  Gililland 
Superintendent 

Canadian  Valley  Area  Vo-Tech  School 
El  Reno,  Oklahoma 

5.  Miss  Larry  Ann  Hoi ley 
Cosmetology  Instructor 

Central  Oklahoma  Area  Vo-Tech  School 
Drumright,  Oklahoma 

6.  Mr.  Robert  Keck,  Dean 
Vocational  Technical  Education 
Eastern  Oklahoma  State  College 
Mil burton,  Oklahoma 

7.  Mr.  Loyd  Parker,  Instructor 
Vocational  Agriculture 
Norman  Public  Schools 
Norman,  Oklahoma 

8.  Mr.  Charles  Parr 
I.C.T.  Coordinator 
Duncan  Area  Vo-Tech  School 
Duncan,  Oklahoma 

-9. -'Mr.  Bill  Powers 
Superintendent 

Kiamichi  Area  Vo-Tech  School 
Wilburton,  Oklahoma 

10.    Mrs.  JoAnne  Ruark,  Research  Assistant 

Research,  Planning,  and  Evaluation  Division 

State  Department  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education 

Stillwater,  Oklahoma 
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PANELS  FOR  THE  EPDA  553 
PROGRAM  EVALUATION  MEETING 


Oklahoma  State  University  Panel 


Or.  Donald  Phillips,  Professor  and  Head 
Technical  Education 
Oklahoma  State  University 

Dr.  Lloyd  Wiggins,  Associate  Professor 
Occupational  and  Adult  Education 
Oklahoma  State  University 

Dr.  Lloyd  Briggs,  Associate  Professor 
Technical  Education 
Oklahoma  State  University 

Dr.  Odell  Walker,  Assistant  Dean 
Graduate  College 
Oklahoma  State  University 


Oklahoma  State  Department  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  Panel 
Mr.  Arch  Alexander,  Deputy  State  Director 

Oklahoma  State  Department  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education 

Dr.  Bill  Stevenson,  Assistant  State  Director 

Oklahoma  State  Department  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education 

Dr.  Terry  Spradley,  Coordinator 

Educational  Personnel  Development  Projects 

Oklahoma  State  Department  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education 

Dr.  Joe  Kinzer,  Coordinator 
School-Industry  Exchange  Program 

Oklahoma  State  Department  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education 

Mrs.  Muriel  S.  Tapman 

Vocational  Education  Personnel  Branch 

Division  of  Program  Resources 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 

Washington,  D.C. 
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Response  Question  #1  "Other" 

State  staff  request  for  future  need  for  certification. 

In  order  to  quality  for  a  Vo-Tech  administrative  certificate. 

Response  Question  #2  "Other" 

State  (OSU)  College  of  Education  would  not  accept  this  credit  for  admin- 
istrative certification. 

Wrong  persons  were  doing  the  teaching. 

The  program  was  too  general. 

The  courses  and  instruction  could  have  been  more  realistic  and  practical. 

The    'inner  programs  were  excellent,  but  many  of  the  programs  during  the 
school  year  were  irrelevant. 

The  program  is  not  recognized  by  the  education  department  in  obtaining  an 
administrative  certificate. 

There  was  a  domination  of  classes  by  the  area  Vo-Tech  schools  administra- 
tors. 

There  was  too  much  of  a  shotgun  approach. 

To  ^ome  extent  I  enjoyed  all  of  it  and  learned  much  Tm  sure. 

The  program  could  have  spent  more  time  in  some  subject  areas. 

Although  it  helped  me,  it  was  my  understanding  when  enrolling  the  hours 
would  count  toward  an  administrative  certificate. 

Most  of  the  items  discussed  were  repeats  of  former  courses. 

It  was  about  the  same  information  I*d  had  earlier  in  other  courses. 

Response  Question  #4  "Other" 

It  applied  in  limited  degrees. 

The  ideas  brought  out  by  the  group  discussions  have  been  tried  to  a 
small  extent. 

No  new  knowledge  gained  from  the  course. 
Response  Question  #5   "Yes,  Other" 


The  training  helped  in  establishing  two  teacher  departments. 

It  helped  me  have  a  better  understanding  of  the  "what"  and  "why"  of 
vocational  education. 
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The  t«^aining  helped  in  our  youth  organization. 
Program  is  not  in  operation  at  this  time. 

With  the  information  gained  I  have  been  able  to  promote  Vo-Tech  educa- 
tion more  ably. 

No  programs  as  yet;  it  will  help. 

The  training  provided  a  better  understanding  of  administrative  problems. 
Response  Question  #5   "No,  Other" 

The  information  given  was  mostly  a  review  of  what  I  had  already  covered. 
The  information  in  many  cases  was  too  broad  and  not  specific  enough. 
Vm  not  employed.    I'm  an  EPDA  552  doctoral  student. 
No  new  knowledge  gained  from  the  course 
Did  not  gain  any  useful  information. 
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APPENDIX  D 


RESPONSES  TO  QUESTION  NUMBER 
NINE  OF  PARTICIPANT  QUESTIONNAIRE 
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RESPONSES  TO  THE  STATEMENT:    "LIST  AT  LEAST  TWO  WAYS 
YOU  FEEL  IN-SERVICE  TRAINING  PROGRAMS,  LIKE  THE 
EPDA  553  PROGRAM,  CAN  BE  IMPROVED." 

I.    Purpose  of  the  Program 

1.    We  need  in-service  training  programs  every  year. 
.     2.    Provide  for  growth  through  a  continuation  of  that  kind  of  training. 

3.  The  course  to  be  offered  more  frequently  allowing  more  time  in 

6dCn  dr6d* 

4.  Offer  them  more  often  and  to  a  larger  group  of  participants. 

5.  That  these  programs  be  of  a  more  frequent  nature  in  order  to  stav 
abreast  of  change.  ^ 

6.  Have  more  of  them. 

7.  By  reaching  the  vocational  educator  as  well  as  the  administrator. 

8.  Perhaps  could  offer  more  specialized  training  for  particular 
teacher  groups.  ^  ^ 

9.  By  offering  a  condensed  version  of  the  subject  matter  to  the 

u6dcn6r* 

10.  Give  more  people  an  opportunity  to  apply  for  the  full  year  training 
toward  advanced  degree.  ^  t,raining 

11.  Provide  some  means  for  credit  to  be  counted  on  advanced  degree. 

12.  By  arranging  with  OSU  College  of  Education  for  these  classes  to 
count  toward  the  administrators  certificate. 

13;    Set  up  specific  courses  in  loca.l  areas  to  help  those  who  need 
courses  for  certification.  ^ 

14.  .1  feel  that  a  course  name  should  be  given  to  the  course.    If  worth 
spending  the  time  it  is  worth  3  hours  of  credit  at  our  college. 

15.  Need  more  communication  between  the  college  of  occupational 
education  and  College  of  Education  so  the  course  can  be  applied  in 
areas  where  needed.    Need  a  course  description  understood  by 

both  colleges  at  OSU. 
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16.  Course  nirmber  offered  should  apply  directly  to  requirements 
for  Admi ill's trative  Certificate. 

17.  Let  apply  toward  certificate. 

18.  To  be  more  relevant  for  Vo-Tech  administrators. 

19.  There  were  a  few  lectures  that  were  of  no  real  value  to  me  — 
were  not  prepared  to  fit  the  course. 

20.  Do  not  pressure  people  to  enroll  if  they  do  not  need  credit 
and  feel  their  years  of  experience  in  Vocational  Education  are 
such  that  most  of  the  material  covered  will  be  only  a  "re-hash" 
of  previous  courses. 

21.  Have  a  specific  objective  in  mind  and  zero  in  on  meeting  it. 
Topics  of  the  Programs 

1.  Concentration  on  one  area  for  a  greater  amount  of  time. 

2.  More  classtime  on  each  individual  subject. 

3.  I  feel  that  in-service  training  programs  could  be  improved  by 
spending  more  time  on  the  level  of  group  solving  and  discussion 
of  problems. 

4.  More  depth  in  some  areas  (Financing  -  Legal). 

5.  Fewer  topics  -  therefore  more  time  to  explore  particular  areas. 

6.  Each  session  should  focus  on  a  specific  topic  and  not 
generalize. 

7.  Try  to  cover  less  material  in  lots  of  areas  and  concentrate  in 
about  three  main  areas  with  some  indepth  study. 

8.  Longer  sessions  with  instructors  like  M.  McDonald. 

9.  More  time  and  information  on  financing  and  budgets. 
10.    Broaden  the  individual  topics  into  courses. 

tSpi^s"^  ^  ^""^  specific  subject  rather  than  ^road  subject  or 

12.  Consider  the  same  total  content,  but  offer- some  more  opportunity 
to  pursue  particular  interests  and/or  needs. 

13.  With  a  more  definite  approach  on  selection  of  curriculum  to 
meet  the  immediate  problems  that  face  the  Vo-Tech  Administrator. 
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14.  More  on  direct  problems  dealing  with  administration. 

15.  Have  tne  students  assist  in  the  selection  of  the  topics  if  at 
all  possible. 

16.  Information  could  come  from  the  "firing  line",  people  working 
.   daily  in  administrative  Vo-Tech  positions. 

17.  School  laws  relating  to  Area  Vo-Tech  Schools;  State  Board 
policies  relating  to  Area  Vo-Tech  Schools. 

18.  Additional  information  concerning  public  school  law  as  it 
relates  to  Vo-Tech  teacher  education. 

19.  More  on  Public  Relations 

20.  Knowledge  of  community  power  structures. 

21.  Less  on  Research  material,  more  on*  the  practical  aspects;  every 
day  problems. 

22.  Continuing  information  on  manpower  supply  and  demand. 

23.  Awareness  of  need  for  program  planning. 

24.  Extend  opportunity  of  participants  in  curriculum  offering. 

25.  More  lessons  regarding  classroom  instruction. 

26.  To  point  out  ways  of  updating  training  equipment  in  the  shops. 

27.  It  was  diversified  in  curriculum  selection. 

28.  Proper  and  adequate  use  of  Data  Processing  System  of  finance; 
school  laws  relating  to  financing  Area  Vo-Tech  Schools. 

?9.   More  accurate  information  as  to  application  of  information. 
30.    Keyed  more  to  Oklahoma. 

III.   Organization  of  Program 

1.  More  campus  training  sites. 

2.  Five  training  sites  instead  of  three. 

3.  Selection  of  training  sites  in  southeastern  Oklahoma;  more 
reasonable  and  logical  for  one  teacher  to  travel  the  distance 
rather  than  20-30  students. 

4.  Using  smaller  groups  meeting  in  area  sites  where  the  driving 
time  is  reduced. 
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5. 
6. 
7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 
11. 
12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 
16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 
20. 

21. 
22. 

23. 
24. 


More  representatives  from  industry. 

More  participation  with  personnel  from  various  industries. 

Use  business  and  industry  people  more  since  our  products  will 
be  employed  by  them. 

Bring  more  people  from  business  and  industry  to  sessions 
rather  than  professional  educators. 

Representatives  from  business,  industry,  and  labor  should  be 
used  more  in  the  program. 

More  public  relations  with  prospective  employers. 
Use  more  people  from  industry. 

Include  more  comprehensive  high  school  people  -  also  junior 
college. 

Allowing  administrators  of  area  schools  to  discuss  methods  of 
operations   that  are  successful  for  them. 

In-service  and/or  on-the-job  training  -  actual  participation  in 
a  training  institution  or  agency. 

Involvement  of  local,  state,  national  power  figure  (politicians), 

Vocational  and  Technical  Education  -  local,  state,  and 
national  training  programs  (Veterans  -  BTA,  etc.). 

The  monthly  (group)  session  was  sometimes  very  short  for -the 
length  of  time  involved  in  travel. 

The  local  sessions  were  more  informative  than  the  once-a-month 
sessions  at  OSU;  at  times  the  long  trip  to  OSU  seemed  fruitless. 

More  effective  and  interesting  Saturday  speakers. 

I  feel  that  the  course  col-M  be  put  in  a  Saturday  session  and 
cover  the  material  need  at  Stillwater  or  Duncan  or  anywhere 
else. 

Saturday  speakers  of  national  stature  were  most  helpful. 

By  breaking  into  group  sessions  of  ten  to  twelve;  have  reports 
on  all  areas  from  these  gr^up  sessions. 

Limit  the  size  of  the  class. 

Requesting  each  of  the  Vo-Tech  divisions  to  send  out  announce- 
ments in  their  regular  mailing  concerning  the  in-service 
programs  of  Vo-Tech  OSU  courses. 


ERIC 
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25.  Devote  more  time  to  placement  of  the  finished  product.  What 
do  you  do  with  the  1st,  2nd,  3rd,  4th,  and  5th  year  follow- 
up? 

26.  Improved  instruction,  scheduling,  and  curriculum. 


IV.  Instructors 


ERIC 


1.  By  using  more  administrators  of  area  schools  for  instructors  - 
the  men  who  have  actually  come  in  contact  with  problems  of 
the  Vo-Tech  school  administration. 

2.  Choose  instructors  who  have  been  knowledgeable  concerning  voca- 
tional education  and  its  particular  needs  for  longer  than  a 
few  weeks. 

3.  Don't^use  any  instructors  who  don't  know  anything  about  Vo- 
Tech  education. 

4.  All  instructors  should  be  oriented  to  vocational  education 
philosophy. 

5.  Use  instructors  that  have  actual  present-day  experience  in 
vocational-technical  administration. 

S.   More  instruction  by  the  people  that  are  actively  involved  with 
the  area  being  studied. 

7.  Make  sure  instructors  are  knowledgeable  about  Oklahoma  problems. 

8.  Pre-in-service  training  for  the  total  instruction  staff. 

9.  A  different  instructor  for  each  topic  was  very  good.  However, 
it  would  be  more  beneficial  and  interesting  if  topics  and 
instructors  were  more  closely  correlated. 

10.  Better  coordination  of  instruction  -  make  sure  instructors  do 
their  job,  not  just  handouts  to  read. 

11.  The  instruction  range  was  too  wide;  from  superior  to  poor. 

12.  The  traveling  instructors  needed  more  coordination,  one  to 
another.   Each  seemed  unfamiliar  with  past  sessions. 

13.  Better  choice  of  instructors. 

14.  Stress  to  the  instructors  that  a  more  stimulating  method  of 
instruction  needs  to  be  used.   A  few  instructors  were  very 
boring. 

15.  I  felt  that  several  of  the  instructors  were  ill-prepared.  This 
area- should  be  improved.  "JSIS 


16.  Selection  of  instructors  that  have  greater  and  more  relevant 
experience  than  vMat  2  or  3  had. 

17.  Have  off-campus  lecturers  better  prepared. 

18.  Urge  instructors  to  use  practical  information  and  steer  away 
from  "same  old  stuff". 

19.  More  instruction  by  practitioners  and  less  by  theorists. 

20.  Use  less  instructors  from  the  department  of  education. 

21.  More  instruction  from  outside  field  of  education. 

22.  Would  like  to  see  state  representatives  and  senators  attend 
some  sessions. 

23.  lOioWledgeable  selection  of  instructors  Were  selected. 

24.  Identify  a  little  more  specifically  the  topics  guest  speakers 
are  to  cover. 

Class  Participation 

1.  More  open  discussion  and  less  lecture-type  of  instruction. 

2.  More  interaction  jrniong  instructors  and  students. 

3.  Let  the  students  have  more  round-table  type  discussions. 

4.  Involve  the  students  more— less  lecture,  more  "doing"  projects. 

5.  More  interaction  between  participants. 

6.  Role-playing  in  circumstances  that  a  Vo-Tech  administrator 
might  become  involved  in. 

7.  Sessions  in  which  people  in  various  positions  review  problems 
related  to  their  job  and  how  they  disposed  of  them. 

8.  Participant  participation  in  planning. 
Class  Material 

1.  Because  most  people  involved  have  full-time  jobs,  limit  the 
amount  of  outside  written  assignments. 

2.  Too  much  outside  paperwork  for  which  I  did  not  have  adequate 
time  to  work  on  so  did  not^get  enough  value  from  them. 
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3.  Do  away  with  the  busywork  when  you  are  teaching  adults  that 
have  full-time  jobSi 

4.  Do  not  see  need  in  writing  paper  to  express  an  opinion  Which  may 
or  may  not  agree  with  instructor.  • 

5.  Printed  material  handed  out  that  would  supplement  material 
given  during  session. 


1.  Categorize  enrol lees  so  that  such  broad  differences  in  needed 
training  would  not  exist. 

2.  I  suggest  two  groups  -  one  for  admihistratprs  and  one  for 
teachers;  some  on  each  a»^  i^lucftSht  t5  v^^^^ 

3.  Limit  the  number  of  Area  Vb-Tech  schdoV  aaninistratdrs* 

4.  Would  lik^  to  see  some  of  the-  actual  local  board  members  of  tl 
Vo-Tech  schools  attend  sessions. 

5.  Encourage  more  participation  by  comprehensive  high  school 
administrators. 

6.  Expand  to  a  wider,  more  varied  group  of  people. 


Students 
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REPORTOF 
STATE-WIDE  MobEL  FOR  bETERMINING 
OCCUPATIONAL  OProRtUNlTIES 

SUMMARY 


INTRODUCTION 

This  is  tte  fifth  in  a  series  of  annual  studies,  designed  to, 
identify  th^  need  for  employees  in  the  state  of  Nebrasl(^. 
The  emphasis  of  this  stiidy  has  teen  to  determine  specific 
manpower  needs  and  job  bpj^rtuiiities  in  the  state,  this 
objectiyc      been  fiUfille^  employers  throughout 

the  state  ther  number  of  persons:  they  pr^  to 
estimate  tjteir  future  riiahpower  needs  in  relation  to 
expansion,  fetifement,  promotion  and  turnover  for  the  next 
twelve  mdii^lK,  and  further  need  for  the  following  two 
years.  TTic;  data^^^  the  cihpioycre  as  job  titles 

were  then  :;cia^ned  into  instructional  trahiing  areas  re- 
quiring .simUaf  educah^  preparation  and  occupatiohai 
comj^tenciwir 

PROCEDURJE 

The  data  f^th^^^     procedure  for  the  1972  study 
rcmained,:^fesi^jyi  tte  saine  as  i 
data  gatheringii^^ 

tte  1971  study  to  allow  fdr  the  coding 

procedure  arid  better  correlation  vHih  the  preceding 
studies^ 

A  three  percent  computedzed  random  selection  of  fin^^ 
was  drawn  ;from  the  Master  PoptUatiori  Ustihg;  and  thi^ 
data-wase^thered  by  persona  interviews,  llie interviewing 
was  done  byjstudents  attend!    tte  University  of  Ncb^^ 
at  Uncoln.  4llc  s^^ 

onginad  master  poputatioh  list  wrc:  (I)^iRS  94^ 
employing  Mc^pr  i^^^   persons);  (2)  IRS  ?4l  (domc^^^^^ 
help);  (3)  IRS  943  (^^       ^md  rahcters  emplo 
labor);,(4)  tfejEmployment  S^^^^ 

Department  of;  Labo^  have  in-state 

locations,  inKaddition  to  the  fc(tefal,  statcrlocal  and- 1^^^ 
exempt  agciicies);  and  (5)  the  State  tsa  Conini^iOTc^^^ 
State  Bun'ness ^Master  File  fof  updating  piirjposes). 

For  this  study,  ail  up-daUng  of  the  master  population  list 
was  done  by^thc  rexnoval  of  firms  no46hger  in  existence  by 
using  a  cpm^jed  list  of  firms  from  the  Employment 
Security  [Mission  of  the  Department  of  Labor  (ES  202) 
and  out-of-busihess  firms  determined  from  interviews  for 
previous  studies;  New  firriis  were  added  to  the  master 
population  list  by  using  new  firm  listings  (ES  202)  from 
the  Employment  Security  Division^  State  Department  of 
Labor. 

The  pubjiration,  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  AND 
OCCUPATIONS}  j^ipyniti  the  basis  for  coordinating  job 
titles  with  instructional  training  areas! 


DEUMITAtimS 

A  delimitation  ctf^  this  study  is  that  it  was  not  possible 
to  obtain  a  current  master  population  listing  for  this 
report  PartUI  iip-datbg  was  aone  by  using  information 
obtained  from  the  Department  of  Labor,  Employment 
Security  Division. 

No  allowance  was  made  for  the  seasonal  labor  **peaks*' 
and  **16ws"  common  in  work  areas.  Ail  part-time  and 
seasonal  einployees  were  equated  in  terms  of  fiUMime 
equi^^ents. 

The  fluctuat  small  sampling  accounts  for 

variations  in  certain  insthictional  training  .areas  from,  one 
year  to^aiidthcrj;  This?yafiatioh  is  evident  wh^  comparing 
alUfive  stu^^ 

AnothcrideliTO^^ 
the  data;  has^^ 

EmjJpyefs  /t^^^  imdcrcstim^^^^  depeiidingoh 

iaboT:  and  ecpnqinic  trends; 

HNDINGS 

TTie  dkta  in  the  1972  study^^  compared  with  studies 
of  prcidoiis  :ycarSi  show  a  downward  trend  in  overall 
emirioymeht;  jflowey^  coinpilcd  into  the 

flw  year  spif^^  the  rwiilts:  aire  compatible  with  those 
presented  by  the  Nebraska  i>e  Ubor,  7V£»/MS- 

KAOUfLOOk  MRfsUECnE&  Interim 
Rcpoh,  May,  1972^2 


SU»»IARY  BY  MAJdR  V(X:ATlQNAL  TECHNICAL  AREA 

Presented  in  Table  1  are  totaJs  of  the  19*^2  study  by 
imjorwcaticnal  teci^  The  data  for  each  area  are 

tlton  from  TaW    2:  through  8  inclusively. 

The  totd  humW  of-pe^hs  shown  by  projected  employ- 
ment in  aUinsthictiohal  tra^ 

self^ni^oyed  farmers.^  are  projected  as  78,522 

persons  for  tte  next  twelve  months  and  94,798  persons  for 
the  following  two  years. 

Trade  and  Industrial  Occupations  represents  the  largest 
projected  empioyment  with  152,466  perscms  presently  em- 
ployed or  29.9  percent  of  the  total  projected  present 
emj^oyment.  Distributive  Occupations  has  121,069  persons 
emj^oyed;  lepfesehting  23.7  percent  of  the  total  and 
Agricultural  Occupations  has  92,765  persons  employed 
representing  18.2  percerit  of  the  total  projected  present 
employment.  The  Office  Occupations  area  has  70,515 
persons  emidoyed,  representing  I3.S  percent  of  the  total  and 


lU.S.  Office  of  Education.  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  AND  OCCUPATIONS  OE-8006L  U^S.  Government 
Printing  Office.jWsishington.  1 969. 
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Other  Occupations  ^all  persons  hot  classified  by  a  spcdfic 

occuj^tion  area)  has  42^107  persons  empjby^drrepreschti^^ 

8;3  perceht  of  the  total.  Honie  Economics 

3:5  j^f^nt  of  the  tbtjd  and  Hei^^ 

2,6  percent  of  tte  total;  cprijpiising  the  reriikihdcr  oif  the 

projected  present  em^^^ 

TTietgreatcst  need  pfo^  for  the  next  twelve  niohtfe 
is  in  Trade  and  industrial  Occupations  at  2^^^^ 
reprcschtiiig  33.8  percent  of  the  total  need.  Distributive 
Qcdipations  will  need  23;432  pcfspm  during  this  sarii^ 
period:  fcj|)reschtbg^  29;8  percent  of  the  total  heed  and 
A^cidturaj  Occupatidris  vwll^c^d  9;558  persons  or  12.\ 
pcrccntrbf  the  total.  Office  Occupations  will  heed  7,271 
persons,-6r  9.3  pcrccht  of  the  totM,  and  Other  Occupati^^^ 
will  heed  7,232  persons,  or  9.2  percent  of  th^  totals  the 


need  projected  in  Home  Economics  Occupations  is  3,030 
persons  or  l9  percent  of  the  total  and  Health  Occupatiohs 
is.  U453  persbhs  or  1.9  perceht  of  the  total  need  fbf  the 
twelve  month  pcfiod. 

During  .the  following  two  years  the  greatest  need  will  be 
ih  the  area  bf  Distributive  Occupations,  36,086  persons,  or 
38.1  percent  of  the  total  h^ed;  Trade  and  Ihdustrial 
Occupations,  28,405  persons,  or  30.0  percent  of  the  tptkl 
and  A^cdtural  Occupation^  10,952  or  11.5  perceht  of 
the  totaj.  Other  Occupations  vd|l  need  9,294  pe^sph^ 
dUrihg  this  period  or  9^^^  percent  of  the  total  and  Office 
Occupatiohs  will  hwd  8,971  pcirsons  or  9^^  of  th6 

totd;  Home  Ecohqmics  06cupatipns  tnd  •  Hesdth  Occup^^^^ 
tions  will  r^uire  .6  percent  and  .5^1^^ 
the  total  projected  empioymeht  heed. 


TABLE  1 

SUMMARY  BY  MAJOR  V  TECHNICAL  AREA 


Afficviimdi  Occupations  . . ;  ; . , .; 

H^tfi  Occoipat^   

Office  Ocqipa^^^^^    . .   = 

f  fadic  and  Industrial  Occupatiohs 
Oth^f  Occupations    

Totals  ..... 

Now 
Employed 

FutUR  Needs 

Next-i2  Months 

FoUowihg  2'Yeais 

of  Total 

».  ^centage! 
Numbef  .Total 

^  P^centags 
=     Number  ofltotal 

92i765»  18.2 
121,069  23.7 
13,456  2.6 
17,902  3.5 
70,515  13;8 
152,466  29.9 
42,107  8.3 

510,280  100.0' 

9358b  12;r 
23,432:  29.8 
1,453  1.9 
3,030  3;9 
7,271  93 
26^546  33.i8 
7,232  9.2 

78,i22  100.6 

lbi952i>  li.^ 
36,086  38il 
4j84  .5 
606  .6 
8,971  9.5 
28,405  30.0 
9,294  9.8 

94,798  100.0 

^Nebnttlca  DepaHment  of  Af^cuHuttt  NebmskaAgrtcuHumt Statistics  AmmtRepo^^  1965»  (Lincoln:  State-Federal  Divyon  of  Agriculture 
StatlrticsVKUy,19e7),p.409.  ^ 
Douflai^Geiiereaux,  Annuai  Estimated  Rephcemens  Farmer  Opportunities  in  Nebm      Agricultural  Education  Departmental  Report  No.  3. 
(Lincoln:  University,  of  Nebraslca^  March,  1967),  p.  6  (Mimeographed). 


AGMCULTURAL  OCCW^ 

A^ciiltural  Occupatiohs  may  Include  one  or  any  com- 
binatiph  of  the  following  functions*  agricultural  pro* 
ductipn,  agriculturai  supplies,  agricultural  mechanization, 
ag^icdtiiral  producU  (processingX  ofhamental  hpfticulture, 
forestry^  agricultural  resources^  aiid  related:  services.  Em- 
phasis; ihmstruction  is  designed  to  provide  opportunities  or 
improve  competencies  ih  functibhs  of  agricultural  occupa- 
tiohs. 

Included  ih  the  total  prelected  employment  of  92,765 
persons  in  Agricultural  ()ccupations  (Table  2)  is  53,852 
self-cmj^oyed  farmers.  ITic  master  population  of  firms 

^Nebraska  Department  of  Agriculture,  NEBRASKA  AGRICULTURAL  STATISTICS  ANNUAL  REPORT. 
Pfcliminary,  1967,  (Lincoln:  State-Federal  Division  of  A^cultural  Stotistics,  May,  1967),  p.  109. 

^Dpu^as  Gcncrcaux,  ANNUAL  ESTIMATED  REPLACEMENT  FARMER  OPPORTUNITIES  IN  NEBRASKA. 
Agricultural  Education  Departmental  Report  No.  3,  (Lincoln:  University  of  Nebraska,  March,  '1967),  p.  6 
(Mimeographed). 


contdns  only  18,148  farmers  that  employ  wprkers,  making 
it  necessary  to  supplement  this  figure  with  the  hunlbcr  of 
farmers  who  do  hdt  employ  additional  workers.  The  stiidy, 
NEBRASKA  AGRICULTURAL  StATISflCS^  estimates 
Uic  number  of  self-employed  farmers  in  the  state  of 
Nebraiska.  In  order  to  estimate  the  need  for  future 
production  agricultural  workers  another  source  was  used  to 
complete  the  total  projected  nuhiber  of  workers  needed. 
The  Gehereaux^  study  used  a  formula  based  upon  cehsus 
data  and  provided  the  figure  of  951  workers  needed 
annually,  lliis  formula  made  allowances  for  consolidatioh 
of  farms,  age^.of  farmers,  and  age  of  farmers  at  retiremeht. 
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Figure  I  —  Projected  number  of  persons  employed  In  Nebraska  from  1968-1972, 
by  Major  Vocational  Technical  Area^ 


1985 


FIVE  YEAR  COMPOSITE  SUMMARY 


An  important  benefit  jained  from  the  model  design 
resulted  from  comlnning  and  averaging  the  data  for  the  years 
during  which  the  studies  have  been  conducted.  The 
sami^ihg  percentage  of  the  slate-wide  population  of  firms  is 
admittedly  smaller  than  is  desirable.  The  fact  remains  that 
a  three  percent  sampling  is  as  large  as  can  be  managed  for 
a  given  year  with  existing  limitations  of  flnance  and 
persohheL  Offsetting  this  recognized  delimitation  is  the 
advantage  gained  by  combining  summaries  of  each  year  the 
study  was  conducted;  this,  in  reality,  provides  the  benefits 
of  larger  sampling  over  a  longer  period  of  time. 

the  1972  study  is  the  tfiird  year  of  the  compoate 
sunin^  section  which  is  presented  as  a  more  stable 
emjdoyment  prcgection.  The  averaging  of  the  individual 
yearly  prqections  compensates  for  under-  or  over-sampling 
due  to  limitatioiis  of  the  study* 

Only  the  totals  have  been  reported  for  the  three  major 
areasVof  **Now  Employed,"  **Needed  Next  12  Months,''  and 
"Needed  Foilov^  the  needicxisted 

arid  yirfierc  would;  be  obtained  were 


dropped  from  the  Composite  Summary*  The  same  practice 
was  followed  for  the  **N"  column^  an  indication  of  the 
number  of  firms  reporting  data  for  an  instructional  training 
area. 

Tables  9  through  16  present  the  composite  data  by 
major  vocational  technical  area. 

It  should  be  recognized,  when  comparing  data  relative  to 
employees  needed  for  the  next  twelve  months,  that  the 
data  averaged  together  are  for  different  calendar  years. 
Consequently,  the  data  do  not  actually  project  for  the 
same  twelve  month  perii3d  but  are  an  average  projection, 
guhed  from  the  years  in  which  the  survey  was  conducted. 
The  same  interpretation  would  need  to  be  provided 
concerning  the  number  of  employees  estimated  to  be 
needed  during  the  following  two  years* 

the  data  in  table  9  are  the  totals  taken  from  Tables  10 
through  16  inclusively*  The  data  were  derived  by  averaging 
totals  from  each  instructional  training  area  for  the  1968, 
i969i  1970,  1971  and  1972 Jtiidies. 


TABLE9 

COMPOSITE  DATA  TOTALLED  BY  MAJOR  VOCATIONAL  TECHMCAL  AREA 


Now 
Employed 

Futute  Needs 

Next  12  Months  ' 

Following  2  Yeats 

„    ^  PercenUge 
Number        „f  ^otal 

Percentage 
Number       „f  j^ul 

Percentage 
Number  ^^j^j 

Agricultural  Occupations 
ENstributive  Occupations 
Health  Occupations 
Home  Economics  Occupations 
Office  Occupations 
Trade  and  Industrial 

Occupations 
Other  Occupations 

Totals 

120341*  18.5 
124,142  19.0 
24,317  3.7 
12,305  1.9 
124367  ■  19.1 

188,626  29.0 
57,036  8.8 

651,134  100.0 

15,904b  13.9 
25,196  22.0 
4,136  3.6 
2,127  1.9 
17,787  15.6 

40,402  353 
8,851  7.7 

114,403  100.0 

17,421b  10.6 
41,411  25.2 
6,754  4.1 
2,510  1.5 
29,053  17.6 

56,295  34.2 
11,158  6.8 

164,602  100.0 

^Nebraska  Department  of  Agriculture,  Nebraska  Agricultural  Statistics  Annual  Report,  he.  cit. 
^Genereaux,  Douglas,  loc.  cit. 
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TABLE  10 

COMPOSITE  DATA  FOR  AGRICULTURAL  OCCUPATIONS 


INSTRUCTIONAL  TRAINING  AREA 

Now 
Employed 

Future  Needs 

Next 
12  Months 

2  Yeais 

.1 

5,224 

344 

659 

.2 

34,606 

8,671 

9,007 

.2a 

57,852  « 

951b 

1,902  b 

.3 

6,304 

2,509 

1,874 

.4 

2,962 

1,026 

999 

Agricultural  Products  OE^ocessing, 

.5 

10,913 

1,417 

2,213 

Ornamental  Horticulture  (Production, 

.6 

1,252 

676 

605 

Agricultural  Resources  (Conservation, 

.7 

1,145 

243 

142 

Forestry  (Piroduction,  Processing,  Management, 

.8 

83 

67 

20 

Totals 

120,341 

15,904 

17,421 

aNebiaska  bepaitmeht  of  Agnciiltufie»  Nebraska  Agricultwal  Statistics  Annual  Report,  !oc,  at, 
bGenereauxi^D6ug]as»  he.  eit. 


TABLE  11 


COMPOSITE  DATA  FOR  DISTRIBUTIVE  OCCUPATIONS 


INSTRUCTIONAL  TRAINING  AREA 

Now 
Employed 

Future  Needs 

Next 
12  Months 

Following  ' 
2  Years 

Professional  and  Managerial   

 1 

10,925 

999 

1,274 

 2 

1,656 

147 

212 

 3 

7,069 

1,334 

2,544 

 4 

4,286 

666 

970 

 5 

4,800 

896 

1,770 

 6 

394 

73 

81 

 7 

13,581 

3,960 

7,637 

 8 

1,660 

230 

380 

 9 

15,840 

4,326 

7,492 

Hardware,  Building  Materials,  Farm 

 10 

5,092 

898 

1,287 

 11 

2,514 

391 

2,154 

,   ,  ,12 

1,458 

157 

370 

 13 

7,518 

434 

703 

 14 

6,844 

435 

733 

 15  ■ 

0 

0 

0 

 16 

473 

0 

65 

 17 

11,248 

3,118 

4,692 

Real  Estate  

....  18 

3,040 

341 

607 

 19 

3,217 

1,250 

2,219 

 20 

22,527 

5,541 

6,221 

Totals 

124,142 

25,196 

41,411 

TABLE  12 

COMPOSITE  DATA  FOR  HEALTH  OCCUPATIONS 


INSTRUCTIONAL  TRAINING  AREA 

Now 
Employed 

Future  Needs 

Next  ■ 
12  Months 

Following 
2  Years 

Dental: 

Professional  &  Managerial   

 1 

2,169 

385 

450 

. . .  .2  ■ 

913 

143 

241 

Dent^  Hy^ene  (Associate  Degree)  .  . . 

3 

76 

97 

Dental  Laboratory  Technology   

.  ...4 

191 

102 

109 

Medical: 

.  ...5 

5331 

507 

931 

.  ...6 

1,109 

216 

393 

.  ...7 

13,408 

2,619 

4333 

.  ...8 

293 

13 

93 

.  ...9 

442 

77 

150 

....10 

319 

■27 

20 

Erivirorimehtal  Health  

.;..ii 

66 

13 

7 

.  ...12 

0 

0 

0 

Totals 

.  24,317 

4,136 

6,754 

TABLE  13 

COMPOSITE  DATA  FOR  HOME. ECONOMICS  OCCUPATIONS 


INSTRUCTIONAL  TRAINING  AREA 

Now 
Employed 

Future  Needs 

Next 
12  Months 

Following 
2  Years 

Professional  &  Managerial  

.  ..1 

730 

71 

123 

Care  aiid  Guidance  of  Children  

...2 

295 

74 

120 

Clothing  Management,  Production  and 

Services  ; ;  

1,531 

163 

189 

Food  Management,  Production  and 

Services  ;  

2,867 

548 

809 

Home  Furnishings,  Equipment  and 

190 

20 

27 

Institutional  and  Home  Management  and 

Suppoiftihg  Services  

6,692 

1,251 

1,242 

Totals 

12,305 

2,127 

2,510 

-17- 


TABLE  14 

COMPOSITE  DATA  FOR  OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS 


INSTRUCTIONAL  TRAINING  AREA 


Professioriai  -.  1 

Accounting  and  Computing   2 

Business  D^ta  Processing  Systems  3 

Filing,  Office  Machines,  and  General 

Office  Clerical   4 

Information  Communication   5 

Materials  Support  (Transportation,  Storing, 

and  Recording)   6 

Personnel,  Training,  and  Related  7 

Stenographic,  Secretarial,  and  Related  8 

Supervisory  and  Admimstrative 

Management  9 

Typing  aiidRelated  10 

Totals 


Now 
Employed 


834 
16,010 
6,164 

37,680 
11,103 

6,017 
2,279 
17,740 

16,010 
10,530 

124,367 


Fataie  Needt 


Next 
12  Months 


96 
2,079 
747 

5,586 
943 

1,715 
417 
2,439 

2,563 
1,202 

17,787 


FoUowinc 
2  Yean 


298 
3,582 
1,244 

9343 
934 

2,644 
449 
4,065 

4,402 
2,092 

29,053 


TABLE15 

COMPOSITE  DATA  FOR  TRADE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  OCCUPATIONS 


INSTRUCTIONAL  TRAINING  AREA 


Professional  and  Managerial   1 

Air  Conditioning  2 

AppIiance:Repair.  3 

Architectural  Engineering  Technology   4 

Automotiw  Services: 

Body  andFender  5 

Mechanic   .6 

Specialization  '  7 

Aviation: 

Aircraft  Maintenance  •  8 

AircraftOperations  9 

Ground  Operations   10 

Blueprint  Reading  11 

Business  Machine  Maintenance  ■. .  .12 

Chemical  Technology  13 

Civil  Engineering  Technology  14 

Commercial  Art   15 

Commercial  Fishery  16 

Commerdal  Photography  17 

Construction  and  Maintenance: 

Carpentry  18 

Electricity  19 

Heavy  Equipment   20 

Masonry  •  21 

Painting  and  Decorating  22 

Plastering  23 

•  Plumbinjg  and  Pipe  Fitting  24 

Dry-Walllnstallation   25 

Glazing  &  Glass  26 


(tow  - 
Employed 


12,549 
2^89 
UOl 
739 

1,409 
6,445 
2,047 

168 
156 
501 
121 
766 
352 
466 
601 
8 

587 

13,142 
1,150 
13,433 
5423 
2376 
46 
2,888 
922 
380 


Futuie  Needt  • 

Next 

FoUowinf 

12  Months 

2  Years 

766 

1,019 

280- 

417 

317 

452 

145 

162 

300 

218- 

1,215 

1,477 

849 

1,781 

55 

35 

90 

55 

174 

101 

16 

16 

95 

53 

53 

95 

133 

208 

43 

85 

0 

0 

111 

176 

4,895 

8,167 

394 

605 

2,381 

2,976 

2,209 

2308 

951 

1,500 

124 

192 

473 

512 

112 

233 

47 

47 

-18- 


1940 


COMPOSITE  DATA  FOR  TRADES  AND  iNDUSTRIAL  OCCUPATIONS  (oont.) 


INSTRUCTIONAL 
TRAINING  AREA 


Now 
Emptoyed 


FutuR  Needs 


Next 
12  Months 

FoUowkig 
2  Ye«r- 

363 

379 

2,116 

3,011 

176 

207 

199 

328 

134 

216 

181 

188 

167 

S38 

698 

244 

.707 

238 

441 

221 

293 

788 

1,103 

61S 

1,538 

330 

134 

610 

448 

0 

0 

IS 

20 

144 

27 

73 

0 

0 

1,109 

1  ORd 

l,yO*T 

1,579 

2,395 

260 

775 

223 

657 

335 

775 

785 

48 

16 

0 

0 

0 

0 

76 

48 

304 

310 

162 

179 

20 

33 

29"? 

61 

87 

3,646 

6318 

235 

308 

6,812 

7318 

40 

53 

129 

76 

33 

46 

170 

95 

0 

7 

178 

108 

332 

622 

40,402 

56,295 

Roofing  27 

Custodial  Services  28 

Diesel  Mechanic  29 

Drafting   '  30 

Electrical: 

Industrial  Electrician  31 

Lineman  32 

Motor  Repairman  33 

Electronics: 

Communications   34 

Industrial  35 

Radio/television  36 

Electro  Mechanical  Technology   37 

Fabric  Maintenance  Services: 

Dryclwhing  38 

Laundering  39 

Foremanship,  Supervision  .40 

GrapHic  Arts  i . ......   411 

IhdustrulfAtomic  Energy  . ;  42 

Industrial  Engineering  Technology  43 

instrument  Mainten^   .44 

Mechafical  Engineering  TechnolOo/  45 

Maritime  46 

Metal  working: 

Foundry.  47 

Machine  Shop   .48 

Machine  Tod  Operation   49 

Metal  Trades  Combined  50 

Sheet  Metal   51 

Weldin|  and  Cutting..   52 

^Tool  and  Die  Making*Sinking  53 

Ritterh  Making  54 

MetallOf©^  ^  55 

Personal  Services: 

Barbenhg  56 

Cosmetology   57 

Plastics  

Public  Service: 

Fireman  59 

Law  Enforcement   60 

Quantity  Food: 

Baker  61 

Cook/Chef  62 

Meat  Cutter  ,63 

Waiter/Waitress   64 

Refrigeration  65 

Small  Engine  Repair,  Internal  Combustion  ...  .66 

Stationary  Energy  Sources  67 

Textile  jftroduction  and  Fabrication   68 

Leatherworking  69 

Upholstering  .70 

Woodworking  71 

Totals 


1,027 
17,127 
815 
1,085 

1,096 
1,105 
1,001 

5,067 
3,790 
1,175 
1,551 

1,824 
2,059 
3,177 
4,124 
0 
220 
2,410 
532 
0 

1,585 
9,835 
5,086 
1,154 
1,739 
4,393 
322 
10 
0 

742 
2,301 
162 

209 
2,594 

472 
12,995 
2,074 
18,886 
395 
483 
630 
895 
67 
1,025 
1,022 

188,626 


1941 


TABLE  16 

COMPOSITE  DATA  FOR  OTHER  OCCUPATIONS 


Now 
Employed 

Futute  Needs  - 

INSTRUCTIONAL  TRAINING  AREA 

Next 
12  Months 

Following 
2  Yean 

33,888 
22,332 
816 

6,734 
2,045 
72 

5,263 
5,831 
64 

Totals 

57,036 

8,851 

11,158 

1942 
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THE  ANALYSIS  PROCESS 


School  actaHnlstrators  want  prograM  in  their  schools  that  are 
Mtrked  by  excellence      that  are  designed  to  foster  the  highest  possible 
levels  of  student  perfomance  and  Which  succeed  in  achieving  their 
stated  purposes  and  goals* 

To  gauge  the  effectiveness  of  a  school  *s  business  education  prograB» 
the  business  education  staffs  should  have  criteria  indicating  optiiial 
praictices  and  conditions*   the  criteria  enumerated  in  tUs  program 
evaluation  guidot  thereforot  seek  to  provide  the  bases  upon  which  a 
progrw  My  be  Judged*   The  criteria  are  by  no  aeans  eidiaustive;  th^ 
are  an  attenpt  to  bring  together  standards  in  various  aq^ects  of  the 
program  believed  to  have  a  high  priori^* 

Use  of  the  Instnient 


KajOpuB  otaf f  invplveiieht  is  enMuraged  in  the  use  of  this  ^progran 
analypis^  initri^^      l^ch  itei^ 
according^ to  its  ii^  and  relevances JJ^  the:ib^ 

inider  review* 

It  is  not  intended  that  each  criterion  be  ajnpliod  to  every  business 
department*   The  total  instriiNmt  is  deaifffted  for  prograimi  of  various 
sises  and  having  diff^reht  goals*   In  eviluating  yow  d  if  a 

particular  criterion  appears  linifliportant  or  that  con- 

dition or  practice  should  be  so  classified  and  nDt  rated* 

Uherever  iadicated»  i^rqpriate  crlUrla  that  the  business  education 
staff  believes  should  be  considered  In  the  propria  reviev  should  be 
added*   this  will  provide  the  staff  tht  Oj^rtiinlty  to  consider  the 
strongest  and  weakest  links  in  the  total  business  education  program* 

Each  Item  claasif led  as  important  or  significant  should  be  rated 
Individually  or  collectively  1^  tiie  Imsinese  education  staff*   Part  C» 
section  2»  provides  the  opportuni^  for  thi  department  chairman  ^tp 
evaluate  his  own  performance  as  well  as  for  his  evaluation  by  members 
of  the  staff*    In  part  C»  section  3»  each  teacher  should  rate  only 
himself «  This  rating  should  not  involve  judging  other  members  of  the 
dspartment  staff* 

In  part  0»  each  item  should  be  given  a  general  rating  applicable 
to  the  department  as  a  whole* 

Suggeetlons  for  Remedial  Steps 

As  this  progrtfi  self*evaluation  is  being  completed^  ideas  or  plans 
for  inproving  a  practice  or  condition  should  be  entered  in  the  last 
column  of  the  instrument*   Obviously»  action  cannot  be  taken  immediately 


on  ill  iceM  where  renedUl  steps  are  Indicated.   The  staff  should 
probably  establish  a  priority  for  the  various  reacKlial  actions  and 
•stabllsh  alternative  plans  where  inedlate  steps  cannot  be  token. 
Individuals  or  coMlttees  should  then  be  designated  to  coordinate  and 
r^rt  the  progress  of  courses  of  action  suggested  by  the  prograoi 
analysis. 

Expected  Outooaes 

Undoubtedly,  one  of  the  aajor  values  to  be  derived  froa  any  prograa 
self -evaluation  Is  the  interchange  and  frank  discussion  generated  by  the 
various  evaluative  criteria,   thus  the  £r6ceM  of  prograa  self -evaluation 
Bay  have  as  aany  lasting  benefits  a«  the  prograa  strengths  and  weaknesses 
identified  by  Che  staff. 

A  profile  of  the  ratings  is  not  suggested  by  this  analysis  instru- 
a«Bt  because  its  priaary  purpose  ie  to  identify  needed  ioproVeaents 
'*^«'  than  portray  the  status  quo.   This  ihould  not  deter  the  staff 

pr«P«rihg  a  prof lle^  however,  partlcuiariy  if  addnlstrators  or 
o^tec  gfoufis  are  interested  in  i  '•status  r^rt:*'  of f  dii  prograa  as  it 
la  currency  Mniti^uted 

Reactions^oh  the  uie^of  this  /ihstruBMnt rand'  its  contribution  to 
prograa  develbiNient  will  be  welcosed  by  t£e  iUrMit. 


Directions: 

The  following  rating  procedures  are  suggested  to  record 
staff  reactions  to  each  of  the  criteria  listed  in  the 
program  self^analysis  instrunent: 

Left 
Coluan 

Inportant 

Not 
laportant 

1*    Check  the  coluoui  that 
applies  to  your  busi- 
ness d^artment* 

Right 
Coluin 

1  Rating 

Analysis 

1*    Rate  the  iUm 
1               4  «  Excellent  Condition  or 
Practice 
3  «  Sope  Inproveaent  Necessary 
2  «  Considerable  Inprovtnent 

Necessary 
1  «  Conplete  Inprovement  or 
Development  Necessary 

2«   Use  analysis  coluoui  to  record 
the  status  of  the  condition 
or  practicot  and/or  to  propose 
action* 
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PART  A 
PHILOSOPHY  ANP  GOALS 


CRITERIA 


RATING 


ANALYSIS 
(If  rated  3>  2>  or  I) 


Analyze  condition  or 
practice  &  propose  ection 


In  order  to  assess  its  value  and  its  contribution 
to  the  education  of  pupils,  the  business  education 
suff  has  considered  the  following  in  formulating  a 
philosophy  of  business  education* 

a*   The  philosophy  of  the  total  school  systea. 

b*   The  attitude  of  parmts  and  the  business  cosmu- 
nity  toiiard ^business  educatiofi  and  its'  role  in  the 
total  seemdij^  school  e^ 

c.   The  role  of  buainess  ^ucation  in  furthering 

the  idMls^of  biir:^^^ 

enterplriM* 

d*  the:j^8sible 

office  ^ducmiimi^^  pfd^^rj^  if  of  abetter:  lif e 
for  ail  Ugh  school  youti|  regardless  of  econbieic 
or  social  statis,  occupational  or  jjirofessibtiil 
goals,  talents  or  abilities* 

e*   The  attitude  of  the  business  teachers  toward 
providing  business  education  to  students  of  all 
ability  levels. 

In  preparing  the  goals  (general  aims  and  objec- 
tives) for  business  education,  consideration  has 
been  given  to: 

a*    the  type(s)  of  students  in  attendance  In  school 
and  in  business  courses  with  reiq>ect  to  age  and 
ability  levels. 

b*    the  needs  of  students  for  preparation  for  the 
duties  of  adult  citisenship  in  the  connunity. 
State,  and  Nation* 

c*  the  needs  of  students  for  preparation  for  post- 
secondary  educational  pursuits* 

d*    the  needs  of  students  for  career  education* 

e*  evidence  fron  surv^s  of  the  business  connunity 
with  respect  to: 

•  career  opportunities 

-  standards  necessary  for  initial  enployMnt 
and  advancement  on  the  Job 

•  eonpetencies  needed  by  business  anployees 
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PART  B 
PROGRAMING 
!•   Progrim  Objectives 


ficetion 

CRITERU 

RATIM6 

ANALYSIS 
(If  rated  3»  2*  or  I) 

Imp 

MI 
or 
MA 

Analyse  condition  or 
practice  &  propose  action 



Career  Orientation 

!•   The  prograa  is  designed  to  orient  pupils  to  busi« 
ness  and  office  careers* 

IttndaMnUl  Skills 

2.   The  prograa  is  designed  to  build  effective  co— uni> 
cation  skills  required  in  business  and  office 
occupations* 

3*   The  program  is  designed  to  develop  skills  in 
apjplied  business  iiath^^ 

.Soci6*Business  and  PersohaL  Use 

A.   The  prograis  is  designed  to  provide  an  understanding 
for  the  nwagement  of  personal  business  activities 
as  well  as  coonon  business  skills  for  personal  use* 

5*   The  program  is  designed  to  cultivate  social  skills 
and  an  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  effective 
human  relations. 

Occupational 

6*   Vocational  business  education  content  is  based  on 
a  careful  analysis  of  the  skills,  knowledge,  and 
attitudes  required  for  successful  employment  and 
advancement  in  clusters  of  related  office 
occupations* 
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PART  B 
PROGRAMING 

2.    CurriculiM  Orfl^lMtion  and  DevalODamt 


Classi 
fication 


CRITERIA 


RATING 


ANALYSIS 
(If  rata d  3>  2,  or  I) 


lap 


MI 
or 

NA 


1*   The  buainaaa  education  program  ptovidaa  planned 
curriculiM  aequencea  irtilch  will  culainate  in 
narketable  skilla  for  buaineaa  education  Mjora» 

2.   Mini*couraea  are  provided  to  facilitate  flexibility 
and  brisadth  of  content »  particularly  for  atudants 
who  ordinarily  cannot  fit  the  regular  couraea  into 
their  achedule* 

3*    bidependent  atudy  in  buaineaa  education  ia  pro« 
vided  for  atudmta  1^ 
couraea  in       buliheat  e^ 

4»  AcceUratedtb^ 
to  CoUe|k  Amow 

of  f  ered  f or  hi^*ad^ievinj^  a tiidenta  iitib  :pian  on  a 
career  in  buaineaa* 

5*   A  l*year  aenior  intehaive  buaineaa  program  ia 
offered  for  thoae  senior  a tudenta  uho  decide  at 
thia  tine  in  their  high  acbool  careera  to  prepare 
for  office  anployMent. 

6.  Studenta  ate  permitted  to  advance  through  their 
buaineaa  atudiea  on  the  baaia  of  indi^dual  achieve 
nmtt  not  handicapped  by  a  rigid  tiMtable# 

7.  The  program  penUta  the  limited  ability  atudent  to 
feel  a  degree  of  achievement  and  aucceaa  in  addi* 
tion  to  preparing  the  atudent  to  meet  the  require- 
menta  and  ekpectationi  of  the  outaide  norld. 

6.   The  need  for  curriculum  change  ia  determined  by  eg^ 
ploring  poaaible  innovationa.   The  potential  effec* 
tiveneaa  of  the  innovation  ia  aubatantiated  by  on* 
aite  viaita  whenever  poaaible* 

9.    Experimentation  ia  conducted  to  determine  the  ef* 
fectiveneaa  of  poaaible  nev  curriculum  deaigns 
and  inatructional  practicea* 

10.   Local  couraea  of  atudy  are  developed  and  reviaed 
to  keep  curriculum  content  current  and  appropriate* 
State  ayllabuaea  are  uaed  aa  a  guide* 


Analyse  condition  or 
practice  &  propoae  action 


11*   The  business  education  program  at  the  aecondary 
level  ia  compatible  vlth  the  buaineaa  progrw  at 

the: 
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2. 


PART  B 
PROGRAMING 
Curricttlua  Organization  and  Developaent 


Claati* 

flcation 


CRITERU 


RATING 


ANALYSIS 
(If  rated  3»  2»  or  1) 


lop 


NI 
or 
NA 


Analyze  condition  or 
practice  k  propoae  action 


•  junior  high  achool  level 

•  area  occupational  center 

•  poat-high  achool  educational  inatitutiona 
in  the  area 

12*   Program  developttent  recognisea  that  aeparation  of 
vocational  and  general  buaineaa  education  cauaea 
diatraction»  but  the  two  prograu  are  enhanced 
when  brought  together. 

13«   ^e  btt«ineaa  education  progran  placea  increaaed 
reai^naibili^ 
eduction  aiidrfor^^i^ 

14n  CurricuiUfia^t^^^ 

education  can  no  longer  t  be  p  lahned  wl  thiti^^  the  con* 
finea  of  thi  ictysoi,  but  iuat  cMr^^  with 
coflMunity  reaourcea  and  ageaciea* 

15*   the  curriculum  deaign  foatera  the  uae  of  auch  in« 
atructional  atrategiea  aa  team  teachings  aaiall  and 
large  group  ihatruction^  individual i tad  inatruc- 
tion»  and  aiaulation« 

16.    Buaineaa  education  prpgrama  for  diaadvantaged  and 
bmdicapped  atudenta  are  iiiatituted  «hm  thei  edu< 
cational  needa  cannot  be  mat  by  the  exiating  cur- 
riculum and  enrolimenta  are  large  enough  for  the 
program  to  be  a^pported.    (Diaadvantaged  meana 
educationally  diaadvantaged;  handic^ped  meaha 
phyaically  and  mentally  handicapped  pii^ili.) 

17*   Buaineaa  and  office  education  offeringa  are  pro* 
noted  for  out-of-achool  youth  and  adulta* 
e  Vocational 
e  Nonvocational 

18  •   The  program  for  out*of»achool  youth  and  adulta 
providea  aequential  offeringa  deaigned  to  develop 
coapetenciea  for  office  employment. 
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PAitr  B 

PROGRAMING 
3*   FroitrM  Evaluation 


fication 

CRITERU 

RATING 

ANALYSIS 
(If  rated  3»  2»  or  1) 

liip 

NI 
or 
NA 

Analyse  condition  or 
practice  li  propose  action 

!•   All  buainast  d^artaant  paraonnal  ara  involvad  in  a 
planned t  continuous  process  of  prograa  evaluation* 

2*   The  special  coapetencies  of  business  r^resentativei 
in  the  CO— unity  are  used  in  an  advisory  capacity 
In  the  evaluation  of  the  business  prograa* 

3«  The  purpose  of  the  prograa  evaluation  is  clearly 
understood  and  wholeheartedly  supported  by  the 
administration* 

4.   Students  currently  mrollad  in  business  education 
a^e  per iodically  su^                    ^ii^i  Mtis* 
faction  111 

suM^stibiis  for  iiproveients* 

5*   Former  business  students  are  surveyed  regularly  to 
obtain  their  opinions  relative:  to  the  value  of  the 
instruction  and  services  provided  by  the  business 
education  d^>artment« 

6«   A  variety  of  evaluative  measures  are  used  to  Judge 
program  accountability* 

PART  C 
STAFF 
1  •  Administrators 

1«   The  school  administration  is  cognisant  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  business  education  program  in  rela* 
tion  ^to  other  programs  vithin  the  school* 

2*   Administrators  support  the  position  that  time  away 
from  classei  attmding  professional  conferences 
and  conventionst  or  visiting  programs  in  other 
schools  is  time  well  invested  for  staff  and  program 
development* 

3*    In  departments  of  two  or  more  business  teacherst 
one  of  the  teachers  is  designated  as  chairman  or 
senxor  weacner* 

4«   The  senior  business  teacher  or  department  chairman 
is  provided  released  time  for  administrative  and 
supervisory  duties  when  the  sixe  of  staff  warranta* 

5*   The  department  chairman  has  an  opportunity  to  in« 
terview  applicants  for  his  department  and  to  make 
comments  concerning  their  potentialities* 
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2. 


PART  C 
STAFF 


CUssl- 

fiCAtion 


CRITfiltU 


iUlTIMC 


ANALYSIS 
(If  rated  3»  2»  or  I) 


NI 
or 
HA 


By 


By 
»thei 


3. 


4. 


5. 


1.  OepartMntAl  Metings  mo  hold  or  specific  subject 
teschers  ere  convened  regularly  for  considerstion 
end  discussion  of  priorities  for  laptoving  the 
instructional  prograa« 

2.  Each  year  the  departaent  chairman  provides  leader* 
ship  to  the  staff  in  the  developaent  of  a  Mjor 
project  involving  such  aspects  as  curriculum  re* 
vision*  instructional  aetbodst  media  evaluation, 
public  relations,  etc. 

The  deparcment  chairMn  stimulates  staff  grovth 
by  taking  st^t  thar  vill  result  in  the  staff ^s 
active  partUipatibn  in  professional  orgm 
such  as  MYSBTA,  MBEA,  EBTA,  AVA,  ind  AMS. 

The  department  chairman  periodically  issues  re* 
views  of  research  thai:  he  believes  might  be  bene* 
ficial  to  his  staff. 

The  chairman  promotes  the  ingenuity,  resourceful* 
ness,  and  individual  talents  of  each  of  his 
teachers* 


3.  Instructors 

Once  a  year  another  teacher  is  observed  for  at 
least  t%PO  periods  in  the  same,  or  in  a  different, 
school  system. 

At  least  one  professional  business  education  con* 
fereace  or  workshop  is  attended  each  year. 

An  active  part  is  taken  in  local,  StaU,  regional, 
and  national  business  education  associations  and 
in  conferences  sponsored  by  colleges  and 
universities* 

Professional  growth  is  extended  through  graduate 
study,  inservice  education,  and  reading  of  pro* 
fessional  literature. 

A  varied  of  self*evaluation  tecteiques  is  employed 
to  appraise  instructional  effectiveness* 


2. 


3. 


4. 


5. 


Analyze  condition  or 
practice  L  propose  action 


Of 

your« 
self 


*8* 
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FART  D 
INSTRUCTION 
!•    Acttvitici,  Methods^  and  Mcdta 


CUtti- 

fiCAtior 

1 

CRITERU 

KATIMG 

ANALYSIS 
(If  rated  3*  2*  or  1) 

liip 

MI 
or 
MA 

Analyse  condition  or 
prectice  &  propose  ection 

!•    Business  tsschsrs  sxpsriasnt  with  new  Idees  end 
Mthods  end  cerry  out  inforsel  clessrooii  reseerch 
to  iiiprove  their  instruction. 

2.    Business  teechers  keep  ebreest  of  the  findings  of 
reseerch  end  utilixe  thet  inforaetion  to  iirprove 
their  own  teeching. 

3*   Leemings  are  inperted  through  e  veriety  of  cless- 
roo«  learning  ectivities  end  esyeriences. 

4.  Effective  student- involveMnt  techniques  ere  used 
so  that  pupils  ere  not  pessive  in  the  learning 
process* 

5.  Alternative  instructional  strategies  provide  for 
the  diverse  educational  needs  end  abilities  of 
pupils* 

6*   Teechers  develop  and  use  eupplesentary  reference 
end  enrichaent  Mterlels  and  other  realia  to  pro« 
vide  instructional  resources  More  epproprlatet 
reelistic*  end  up-to-date  than  conventional  text- 
book aateriel* 

7.   Appropriete  resource  aedie  end  Mteriele  have  been 
ecquired  end  developed  for  self-pecad  learning 
eiqperiences* 

8*   Audiovisual  aedia  ere  enployed  to  engender  greaUr 
student  interest  during  the  learning  process  end 
to  present  concepts  end  understandings  acre 
efficiently* 

2.   Stenderds  end  Testlna 

1*   Standards  ere  clearly  delineated  In  course  sylla- 
buses and  ere  thoroughly  understood  by  the  entire 
staff. 

2*   Students  are  Inforaed  as  to  the  purposes  of  eval- 
uatlon  end  the  e)q>ected  standards  in  the  Indivlduel 
business  courses* 

3*   A  veriety  of  eveluative  techniques  (e*g*ft  content 
testSt  ettitude  checks*  perfomence  tests*  and 
problea-solvlng  aesignaents)  ere  utilised* 

4*    Inforaal  evaluating  techniques  are  usedt  such  as 
observetiont  Interviewt  role  playing*  class  dis- 
cussion* group  Interection*  and  business-type 
supervision* 
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3. 


PART  D 
IHSTWCTtON 
CoopTAtiv  Work  EKP<rinc€ 


fiCAtiOfI 


CftIT£RU 


MTIMG 


HI 
or 
NA 


AKALYSIS 
<If  rattd  3,  2,  or  1) 


Aii«lyM  condition  or 
practico  k  propoM  action 


1. 


2. 


3. 


4. 


5. 


Office  education  aajore  have  the  o^rtinity  to  par^j 
ticipate  in  a  cooperative  work  ei^rience  profrM 
•uperviaed  by  a  qualified  teacher*coordinator« 

Votk  atationt  are  aelected  on  the  baais  oS  their 
ability  to  provide  well-rounded  experiencea  and 
leamint  aituationa. 

Pre*orimtatioo  aeeeicna  are  echeduled  for  both 
atudecit*tpployeea  and  training  9ponaora. 

A  training  pleo  ia  developed  for  each  cooperative 
work  experience  atiklent  that  idll  aeattre  M^ 
learning  experiahcea. 


6. 


The  work  ejqperience  of  each  atudant  in  the  coordif 
ted  work  experience  prograa  ia  correlated  with 
claiaroott  leaminga« 

The  vork  experiance  coordinator  viaita  the  atudeota  j 
regularly  at  their  ei^loyoant  autiona  in  order  to 
evaluate  the  range  and  di^Ui  of  ejqp#riencea  and  the  j 
effectivtneaa  of  the  buaineaa  anployer-avperviaor. 

The  coordinator  for  the  office  experience  progras 
and  the  local  buaineaa  eiiployer*auperviaor  ahare  in 
the  reaponaibility  of  evaluating  the  on*the*Job 
perforMnee  of  the  atudant. 

PAltr  B 
EQUIWEKT  AN0  FACILITIES 

U  The  buaineaa  d^artaent  aanbera  are  involved  in 
planning  buaineaa  education  facilitiea  in  plant 
addiUona»  ranovationa*  and  new  buildinga. 

2*  The  shorthand  and  transcription  claaaea  have  Imit- 
diaU  acceaa  to  the  typewritera. 

3.  Buaineaa  aachinea  are  comparable  to  those  used  in 
offieea* 


4. 


Proviaiott  ia  nade  for  the  r^air  and  raplacoMnt  of  | 
inatructional  equlpaent  on  a  achedule  coMensurate 
with  generally  acc^ted  practice. 

The  layout  of  facilitiaa  enablea: 
e   snail  group  inatructioo 
•   large  group  instruction 
e   individualised  instruction 
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Fart  r 

OUXIMICE 


ClMSi- 

fication 


CRITERU 


RATXIf  G 


AMALYSIS 
(If  rated  3,  2«  or  1) 


Nl 
or 
HA 


!•   QiidMce  Olid  countoling  practicos  aro  affactiva  in 
acquaintint  youth  irlth: 

o  occupational  caroart  in  buainaaa 
o   tha  ganaral  education  valuaa  of  butinaat 
education 

2*  Tha  guidance  staff  understands  all  facets  of  the 
business  education  prog ras  and  uses  a  proporUonata 
aaount  of  tine  In  counseling  studenU  interested 
in  business  education* 

3*   The  head  of  the  business  education  dspartaeftt^  a 
business  teachert  and/or  a  counselor  talks  to  all 
Junior  M^  studMUcabdut  tha^^b^ 
sequences  and  resultant  business  mi  office  career 
opportunities* 

Orientation  to  business  and  office  careers  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  introductory  or  basic  courses 
in  the  business  education  curriculum* 

Junior  high  school  pupils  are  invited  to  tour  the 
departMtnt  and  becoM  familiar  idth  the  various 
learning  opportunities  avalleble  in  business 
education* 

Students  are  given  an  opportunity  to  plan  a  busin4„ 
program  sequence  as  part  of  the  guidance  activities 
incorporaUd  in  ninth  and  tenth  grade  business 
education  courses* 

The  staff  of  the  business  d^>artaent  works  iritb 
the  guidance  counselors  to  help  enployaent^bound 
business  students  obtain  eaploynent* 


Analyse  condition  or 
practice  k  propose  action 


4* 


5* 


6* 


7* 


a* 


9* 


10* 


A  variety  of  Usts  and  school  records  are  used  to 
assist  students  in  (Planning  their  career  goals* 

The  business  departaent  chalnMn  visits  classes  of 
tenth  and  eleventh  grade  pupils  not  in  business 
education  to  highlight  the  value  of  each  business 
elective* 

A  departaental  publication  has  been  developed  de- 
scribing business  curriculuns»  najor  sequences» 
electivest  and  other  features  of  tha  business  de- 
partnent  such  as  cooperative  work  ejqperience  pro- 
grans  and  business  clubs* 
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SAKT  C 
OOCUttlCUUR  PRDCMM 


flMtiOO 

CRIT£RU 

KATIMC 

ANALYSIS 
(If  ratad  3t  2t  or  1) 

I* 

Ml 
or 
MA 

AMlyM  condition  or 
practice  4  propose  action 

!•   Opportunitits  aro  provided  for  studont^plmnodt  all*^ 
•diool  MtMbly  profrtfMt  school  osAibitSt  bullttln 
board  dioplaytt  d«aoflittratioiit»  cofitottt»  and 
•isilar  activitiat* 

2.   Whan  such  work  contribtttaa  to  iattroetioiit  oppor* 
tunitias  ara  providad  for  ttulaiita  to  gala  practical 
aiqparianca  by  randarinR  tarvica  of  a  cla^ic^  and 
•acratarial  aatura  "^-^  afaculty  mabart  and  school 
and  Moprofit  co— upity  tv^s* 

3*  A  buainaat  clubt  such  aa  fUtura  Bualiiaaa  Laadars  of 
Aaaricat  la  tpoiitorad  to  fottar  tha  davalopiiaht  of 
laadarthip  talaiitOt  buainatt  acuaant  and  social 
•kills* 

4«  A  d«partMntal  atiardt  or  honor  progrin  it  astab* 
lithad  to  provida  racognition  for  achiavtMnt  by 
btttinatt  adttcation  najora* 

FAKT  K 

pftocRAH  ttamvm 

1«   Rtpratantativaa  of  individual  buoinatt  ficna  lond 
tbair  ttrongth  to  tha  buainatt  dtpartnant  by  tarvinij 
on  advisory  co— Ittaat  and  at  vititing  lacturartt 
and  by  carafully  plannad  plant  and  office  tourt* 

2«  Tha  buainatt  dapartntnt  publicisat  tha  activitiaa 
of  tha  dtpartnant  and  tha  acooi^lithMnta  of  buti* 
natt  ttttdantt  through  tuch  Mdia  aa  ditplayt  and 
a«hibitt»  tha  school  papar^  and  local  nana  Mdia 
(nawtpapartt  radio»  talaviaion)* 

3*   Butinast  or  co— unity  organisationt  ara  anoouragad 
to  tponsor  an  annual  avard  for  tuparior  ttudan^ 
achiavtMnt  in  buainatt  aducation* 

4«   Copiat  of  aonthly  dapartMntal  raportt  at  vail  aa 
rsportt  of  profattional  Matingt  attandad  by  da* 
partMnt  parsonnal  ara  tubAittad  to  adsinittrativa 
parsonnal* 

l^ 
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SPECIAL  APPRECIATION  TO  JIM  AND  GEORGIA  WALL 

WHEREAS,  with  the  extreme  dedication  Jim  and  Georgia  have 
always  shown,  their  work  above  and  beyond  the  call 
of  duty  has  contributed  much  to  the  success  of  this 
convention,  and, 

WHEREAS,  their  gracious  manner  and  hospitality  In  greeting 
guests  and  delegates  and  giving  them  directions  to 
make  the  convention  more  meaningful  and  enjoyable 
has  done  much  to  create  a  friendly  atmosphere  so 
apparent  at  this  and  all  previous  NVATA  Conventions, 
and, 

WHEREAS,  Jlm^s  health  has  not  deterred  him  In  his  constant 
efforts  to  keep  this  NVATA  convention  .functioning 
In  the  best  possible  manner. 

THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that;  we,  the  delegates  of  the 
twenty-third  Annual  NVATA  Convention  assembled  In 
the  Portland  Hilton  Hotel,  Portland,  Oregon,  this 
seventh  day  of  December  1971,  express  our  sincere 
thanks  and  deepest  appreciation  for  their  unselfish 
efforts, 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  this  resolution  become  the  preface 
of  the  Minutes  of  the  23rd  Annual  NVATA  Convention  held 
In  Portland,  Oregon,  December  4  thru  8,  I97L 
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MINUTES  OF  THE  NVATA,  INCORPORATED 


Executive  Committee  !!eetlngs 
Portland,  Oregon 

Wednesday,  December  1,  1971 
Studio  Suite 
Portland  Hilton  Hotel 

CALL  TO  ORDER 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  9:00  A^H,  by  President  Glen  McDowell  •  All 
committee  member^  vere  present  except  Sam  Stenzel,  Treasurer  who  had  been  de- 
layed by  bad  weacu^^r  enroute. 

INVOCATION 

The  Invocation  was  given  by  D,  P.  Whit  ten,  NVATA  Vice  President  for  Region  V, 
Centre,  Alabama* 

COIEIUNICATIONS  AND  ANlJOUNCEffiNTS 

The  folloxd^ng  announcements  were  made  by  the  Executive  Secretary,  James  Wall. 
••••••James  Dougan,  State  Supervisor  of  Agricultural  Education,  Ohio  who  Is 

on  temporary  assignment  with  the  USOE  will  visit  with  the  Committee^ 
 •Richard  Hansen,  Gelgy  Agricultural  Chemicals  desires  to  meet  with  the 

committee  on  Thursday^ 
 Dana  Bennett,  Farm  Film  Foundation,  will  be  unable  to  attend  the  con-* 

vcntlon,  but  the  Foundation  will  be  represented  by  James  Gibson,  Board 

Member • 

 Jay  Benham,  National  FFA  Alumni  Association  asked  to  meet  with  the  Com« 

mlttee^ 

••••••Dean  Griffin,  AVA  Staff  and  C^       Lawrence,  AVA  Vice  President  for  Ag- 
riculture may  appear  before  the  Committee^ 

 Other  Special  Guests  who  Td.ll  be  attending  the  convention  include— 

•  •••DAVE  KRAMER,  Assistant  Communications  Supervisor,  The.  New  Holland 

Division  of  Sperry  Rand,  Corporation,  New  Holland,  Pennsylvania^ 
••••ART  MITCHELL,  Supervisor  of  Youth  and  Young  Adult  Activities,  The 
National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Association,  Washington,  D^  C^ 
••••WALTER  JACOBY,  Vice  President  Programs,  American  Institute  of  Co- 
operation, Washington,  D^  C^ 
••••VERN  SCHNEIDER,  President,  American  Institute  of  Cooperation,  Wash- 
ington, D^  C. 

••••CHARLES  BOURG,  Manager,  Agricultural  Supplies-Marketing,  United 

States  Steel,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania^ 
••••BOB  LYON,  Manager,  T^rketlng  Information,  A^  0^  Smith  Harvestore, 

Inc^ ,  Arlington  Heights,  Illinois • 
••••PH2L  SCHMIDT,  Rural  Youth  Specialist,  Farm  Division,  National  Safety 

Council,  Chicago,  Illinois • 
••••CLIFF  SAYLOR,  National  FFA  Vice  President  for  the  Pacific  Region, 

Glendale,  Arizona^ 
••••GRANT  ESPLIN,  Past  President,  National  Association  County  Agricul- 
tural Agents,  from  the  state  of  Utah^ 
••••DR^  ROBERT  WORTHINGTON,  Associate  Commissioner,  Adult,  Vocational 

and  Technical  Education,  Washington,  D^  €• 
••••HAROLD  JOHNSON,  District  Manager,  Pfizer  Company,  Inc^,  Spokane, 

Washington • 

••••OSCAR  HAGG,  Secretary,  Agricultural  Cooperative  Council  of  Oregon » 
Corvallls^ 
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•♦♦♦WAYNE  DAGGETT,  President,  Agricultural  Cooperative  Council  of  Ore- 
gon, Assistant  Manager,  North  Pacific  Grain  Grot^ers,  Portlands 

♦♦.♦HENSy  SCHACHT,  Vice  President  and  Secretary,  California  Cannera  and 
Growers,  San  Francisco,  Calif omla^ 

♦  ••♦DON  McDowell,,  Executive  Director,  National  FFA  Foundation,  Madison, 
Wisconsin •  . 

REPORTS  •  ANNUAL  REPORT  BROCHURE 

It  was  moved  by  Francis  Murphy  and  seconded  by  flillard  Gundlach  that  all  re- 
ports as  printed  in  the  Annual  Report  Brochure  be  accepted*  Motion  carried ♦ 
(NOTE:    All  reports  appear  in  the  Appendix  to  the  minutes*) 

MEETING  SCHEDULE 

It  was  moved  by  Fred  Beckman  and  seconded  by  D^  P,  Whltten  to  accept  the 
meeting  schedule  proposed  by  President  McDowells    The  motion  carried^  Sched- 
ule accepted  as  follows: 

9:00  ~  11:30  A,  M^  Meet 

11:30  -r  12:30  P^  Lunch 

12:30  ^  3:00  P.  M^  lleet 

3:00  —  3:15  P.  lU  Break 

3:15  ~  5:00  P.  M.  Meet 

MOTION  •  I^/ATA  BUDGET 

It  was  moved  by  Fred  Beckmah  and  seconded,  by  Odell  Miller  that  a  Committee  be 
appointed  to  prepare  a  budget  to  be  presented  to  the  delegates  when  the  ques-- 
tion  of  a  proposed  dues  increase  is  considered  at  the  final  general  session ♦ 
Motion  carried ♦    (NOTE:    Budget  appears  on  page  24  of  the  appendix) ♦  Com- 
mittee appointed  r  Millard  Gundlach,  Bill  Harrison,  Sam  Stenzel  and  James 
WaU^ 

AGENDA 

After  a  poll  of  members  for  additional  agenda  items  •  it  was  moved  by  Fred 
Beckman  and  Seconded  by  Odell  Miller  to  accept  the  agenda^    Motion  carried* 

AG  TEACHERS  DIPECTORY  ... 

It  was  moved  by  Howard  Teal  and  seconded  by  Bill  Harrison  that  a  committee  be 
appointed  to  develop  facts,  figures,  etc*  in  regard  to, the  proposed  purchase 
of  the  Ag  Teachers  Directory  from  Mr^  and  Mrs^  T;  L^  Faulkner  of  Alabama  that 
could  be  used  in  seeking  advice  from  the  delegates  attending  the  Regional 
Meetings.  Motion  carried.  Ptesident  McDowell  appointed  the  following:  Fred 
Beckman,  Howard  Teal,  Odell  Miller,  Francis  Murphy,  D^  P^  Whltten  and  himself 
as  an  exH>fficio  member ♦ 

LEADERSHIP  SEMINAR 

It  was  moved  by  Millard  Gundlach,  seconded  by  Howard  Teal  and  ccx-i^ci  tVNv.t  a 
Leadership  Training  Program  for  National  and  State  Associntior.  v/Lfic&r?  rz 
developed  and  iT.plemented.  with  a  session  at  NVATA  Headqitr.rtar.s  for  National 
Officers  and  sessions  at  The  Leadership  Conferehces  for  State  Association 
Officers. 

PROGRAM  OF  WORK  REPORT  FORM  -  19/1-1972 

Chairmen  of  the  various  sections  of  The  Program  of  *\y\V\  T/ere  requested  to 
up-date  the  Prograu  of  Work  Report  Form  and  turn  ic  in  no  the  Executive  Sec- 
retary before  the  close  of  the  Convention* 


NEWSLETTERS  TO  ALL  MEMBERS 

Committee  members  re*afflrmed  their  desire  expressed  at  the  Summer  Meeting  of 
the  Comrnlttee  to  send  two  (2)  Newsletters  to  all  members  during  the  year  - 
one  following  the  National  Convention  and  one  following  the  Summer  Ifeetlng  of 
The  Executive  Connlttee. 

RECESS  AND  CALL  TO  ORDER 

The  meeting  was  recessed  at  11:35  A.  M.  for  lunch  and  was  called  to  order  a- 
gain  at  ItOO  P.  M. 

REVISION  OF  BYLAI^S 

The  proposed  revision  of  the  Bylaws  was  discussed  and  It  was  agreed  that  all 
requirements  for  presenting  the  proposal  to  the  delegate  body  had  been  met. 
It  was  suggested  that  when  a  reprint  was  made  that  an  editorial  correction  be 
made  In  Article  \n[,  Section  2  -  b«2  by  striking  out  the  first  (affiliated). 

SAM  STENZEL  ARRIVED 

Sam  Stenzel  whose  arrival  had  been  delayed  by  inclement  weather  in  the  Denver 
area  joined  the  Committee  at  1:05  P.  ?I. 

REGIONAL  CITATION  CERTIFICATES 

Millard  Gundlach  moved  that  Regional  Citation  Certificates  be  signed  only  by 
the  Vice  President.    After  a  second  by  Fred  Beckman,  the  motion  carried.  . 

The  follovying  were  appointed  by  President  McDowell  to  serve  on  a  Committee  to 
develop  a  set  of  guidelines  for  presenting  Regional  Citations:  Fred  Beckman, 
Odell  ?{lller  and  Howard  Teal. 

RESUMES  •  HONORARY  LIFE  IIE!1BERS  AND  CITATIONS 

It  was  agreed  that  consideration  would  be  given  to  candidates  proposed  for 
Honorary  Life  -fembership  and  Citations  only  when  duplicate  copies  of  the  can- 
didates resume  (one  page  •  double  spaced)  was  presented  for  Committee  consid- 
eration at  the  Summer  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

OFFICER  NOTEBOOKS 

Bill  Harrison  moved  and  it  was  seconded  by  Odell  ^^lller  that  officer  note- 
books and  carrying  cases  be  passed  on  to  their  successor.    !fotion  carried. 

GSIGY  AWARD 

The  Executive  Secretary »  James  Wall,  reviewed  his  discussion  with  Richard 
Hansen  of  Geigy  Agricultural  Chemicals  relative  to  changes  proposed  by  Mr. 
Hansen  in  the  scorecard.    The  committee  was  reminded  that  Mr.  Hansen,  would 
meet  with  them  the  following  day. 

TREASURER'S  REPORT 

The  Treasurer's  report  was  given  by  Sam  Stensel  who  moved  that  it  be  adopted. 
Motion  carried  after  a  second  by  Fred  Beckman. 

RECESS  AND  CALL  TO  ORDER 

The  committee  recessed  at  3:00  P.  M.  and  the  meeting  was  called  to  order  again 
at  3:10  P.  M. 

DEAN  GRIFFIN  -  AVA  STAFF 

Dean  Griffin  of  the  AVA  Staff  was  Introduced  and  spoke  briefly  to  the  conmit- 
tce.    Activities  mention  by  Mr.  Griffin  In  which  AVA  has  been  active  included: 
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•  •••Assistance  with  the  Denver  Seminar 
••••Increased  Insurance  benefits  -  tort  liability • 
••••Sight  Ag  articles  in  AVA  Journals 

HE  ALSO  - 

•  •••Provided  each  Vice  President  with  a  packet  of  materials  relating  to  the 

Ag  Division  ^ich  are  available  from  AVA^ 

•  •••Asked  that  NVATA  continue  to  make  suggestions  to  AVA« 

BEVIEtf  OF  CONVEimON  PROGRAM  AND  PLANS 

The  following  items  were  reviewed  by  the  Executive  Secretary »  James  Wall: 

••••Agricultural  Education  Division  Policy  Gomnlttee  ISeeting 

•  •••AVA  Department  Meetings 

••••Ag  Ed  Editing  and  Managing  Board  Meeting  and  Dinner 
••••Agenda  ^  Three  General  Sessions 
• • • •Special  Programs 

(1)  Agricultural  Education  Dlvlslcm  Special  Program 

(2)  NVATA  Special  Program 

••••Pegional  Meeting  Plans  ^  Agendat  attendance  forms  and  supplies 

.(a)    First  Regional  Meetings 

(b)    Second  regional  Meetings 
••••NVATA  Reception 
• • • tHarvestore  Breakfast 
••••State  President's  Dinner  *  Panel 

•  •••Co«-Op  Breakfast 

•  •.•NVATA  Past  Officers*  Dinner  and  IJCfeting 

•  •  •  •NVATA  Awards  Breakfast 

••••Publicity  Coranittee  ^  Pictures  and  X.  D«  Badges 
••••Resolutions  Committee  -  Meeting  Schedule  and  !•  D^  Badges 

•  •  •  •  ?vegistrat ion  procedures  / 

•  •••Tickets 

••••Convention  Buttons 

•••••Membership  Report     5  Year  Plaques,  100%  certificates  and  Life  Certifi- 
cates 

••••Professional  State  Association  Awards 

•  •••Ideas  Unlimited     Judges  and  Awards 
••••Ag  Ed  Standing  Cbsnittecs 

•  •••Certification  of  Voting  Delegates     Delegate  Cards 
••••Hospitality 

••••Vice  President's  Checklist 

•  •••Supplies  for  Regional  TJeetings 
••••State  Conference  Dates 

•  •••Favors  and  Door  Prizes 

•  •••Attendance     Ag  Division  Meetings 

ADJOURIJMENT 

The  meeting  was  adjourned  at  4:30  -  30  minutes  early  due  to  a  conflict  in 
room  scheduling • 

Thursday t  December  2,  1971 

CALL  TO  ORDER 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  9;03  A.  lU  by  President  Glen  UcDovell. 
INVOCATION 

The  Invocation  vaa  given  by  Bill  Harrison,  Vice  President,  Region  II,  Leedey, 
Olclahoma 

*  1970 


JAY  BENRAH 

Jay  Benhaa,  Administrative  Secretary,  National  FPA  Alunni  Association  was  in- 
troduced.   Mr.  Benhan's  remarks  Included;  - 
....Purposes  of  the  Association 

....Membership  slow,  with  1100-1200  members  at  present 
....Asked  for  suggestions 

....Suggest  that  NVAXA  pass  resolution  in  support 
JfOTIOH 

It  was  moved  by  Fred  Bedanan  seconded  by  Bill  Harrison  and  carried  that  a 
letter  in  support  of  the  Alumni  Association  be  developed. 

MOTIOll 

It  was  moved  by  Bill  Harrison  and  seconded  by  Fred  Becknan  that  Luther  Ulum 
and  John  Elliott  be  reimbursed   for  expenses  incurred  in  representing  NVATA 
at  the  AVA  Task  Force  meeting  on  Career  Education  held  on  Thursday,  December 
2nd  in  Portland.    Motion  carried. 

IIOIION 

It  was  moved  by  Bill  Harrison  and  seconded  by  >ttllard  Gundlach  that  committee 
members  pay  the  $3  registration  fee  and  that  no  claim  for  reimbursement  be 
made.    Notion  carried. 

AVA  VICE  PRESIDENT  FOR  AGRICULTURE 

Mention  was  made  of  the  fact  that  a  new  AVA  Vice  President  for  Agriculture 
would  be  elected  for  a  3  year  term  at  the  Chicago  Convention  «ad  that  if  the 
regular  rotation  was  followed  a  teacher  of  Vocational  Agriculture  would  be 
elected. 

AVA  DIRECT  !IE><BERSHIP 

Evidence  was  presented  shots^ing  that  the  AVA  was  soliciting  direct  membership 
in  some  states.    It  was  suggested  that  a  determination  be  made  as  to  AVA's 
future  plans  for  this  activity  which  tends  to  circumvent  the  state  Vocational 
Associations  as  well  as  the  state  Vocational  Agriculture  Teacher's  Associa- 
tions which  have  been  serving  as  a  "Collection  Agency"  for  many  years. 

RECESS  AND  CALL  TO  ORDER 

The  meeting  was  recessed  at  11:30  A.  Tf.  and  was  called  to  order  again  at 
12!45  P.  M. 

AVA  INSTITUTIONAL  lEMBERSHIP 

Institutional  membership  in  AVA  was  explained  by  President  McDowell.  The 
Committee  did  not  go  on  record  in  favor  or  in  opposition  to  the  proposal. 

FFA  FOUNDATION  PROPOSAL 

It  was  moved  by  lailard  Gundlach,  seconded  by  D.  P.  Whitten  and  carried  to 
again  make  a  $1,000  contribution  to  the  National  FFA  Foundation. 

ENOraOPEDlA  BRITTANICA  OFFER 

A  letter  from  a  representative  of  Encyclopedia  Brittanica  presenting  a  Com- 
mercial offer  to  NVATA  was  read  by  the  Executive  Secretary.    Bill  Harrison 
moved  that  the  offer  be  declined.    After  a  second  by  Fred  Beckman,  the  motion 
was  carried. 

LEADERSHIP  FOR  10,000 

Sam  Stenzel  gave  a  progress  report  on  the  slide  series  he  is  developing  on  - 
"Leadership  for  10,000"  and  asked  that  a  conmlttee  be  appointed  to  meet  with 
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him  from  10:00  -  12:00  A«  M«  on  Friday  to  assist  In  selectine  slides  and  in 
preparing  script  for  the  series «  President  ?IcDoiiell  appointed  all  the  Vice 
Presidents  to  serve  on  the  comittee* 

JIM  DOUGAN  INTRODUCED 

Mr*  Dougan^  State  Supervisor »  Ohio  and  serving  for  90  days  as  a  Special 
Assistant  to  Dr«  Worthlngton^  Associate  Commissioner  for  Vocational  Educa* 
tlon»  appeared  before  the  Committee*    Comments  and/or  statements  by  ilr« 
Doug^m  Included  • 

« •••Assignment  is  to  develop  plans  and  establish  objectives  for  Vocational 
Agriculture* 

•  •••Developing  standards  and  developing  currlcultim^ 
••••Working  on  Career  Education  Program* 

••••Asked  NVAIA  to  identify  major  concerns  of  Vocational  Agriculture 
Teachers • 

•  •••There  is  a  lack  of.  leadership  in  State  Supervision^ 

••••In  some  instauces  teachers  are  being  trained  as  they  were  25  years  ago^ 

•  •••Urged  IIVATA  to  continue  to  nurture  their  relationship  with  the  USOE^ 

THIRTY  laWUTE  CLUB  RULES  AND  CERTIFICATES 

It  was  recommended  that  the  following  dianges  be  made  in  the  rules: 

••••Include  radio  and  TV  in  rule  5. 

•  •••Change  ^'Exchange  of  Ideas**  to  ^'Ideas  Ihlimited**  in  rule  3. 

Bill  Harrison  moved  that  the  above  recommendations  be  accepted  and  that  Sam 
Stenzel  select  a  committee  to  meet  at  this  convention  to  redesign  the  cer* 
tlflcate^   The  motion  was  seconded  by  Fred  Beckman  and  carried^ 

RICHARD  HANSEN  -  GEIGY 

!lr^  Hansen,  a  representative  of  Geigy  Agricultural  Chemicals  reviewed  the 
NVATA  Professional  Avard  Program  sponsored  by  Gelgy^    A  coti{>lete  revision 
of  the  scorecard  was  proposed  by  \tt.  Hansen  and  after  several  changes »  was 
accepted  by  the  committee  on  a  motion  made  by  Fred  Beckman  and  seconded  by 
Odell  Wilier^ 

RECESS  m)  CALL  TO  ORDER 

The  meeting  was  recessed  at  2t45  P^  !!•  and  called  to  order  again  at  3:00  P*M* 

NVATA  -  USOE  RELATIONS 

President  McDowell  commented  on  the  fact  that  he  has  been  Involved  in  num* 
erous  meetings  called  by  the  USOE  and  is  frequently  recognized  es  a  very 
important  force  in  education  circles • 

NVATA  -  NASDA  KELATIOHS 

President  McDowell  reported  that  he  was  exceptionally  well  received  at  the 
convention  of  the  National  Association  of  State  Departments  of  Agriculture • 
Several  meosbers  commented  on  the  good  relationships  existing  between  the 
Vocational  Agriculture  Teachers*  Association  and  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  their  state^ 

EDUCATION  NEWS  SERVICE 

It  was  moved  by  Bill  Harrison »  seconded  by  Howard  Teal  and  carried  to  sub- 
scribe for  the  Educational  News  Service  for  the  National  Office  • 


POSITION  PAPER  ON  FFA 

It  was  noted  that  the  AMiEA  is  now  represented  on  The  National  FFA  Board  of 
Directors  In  an  ex-K>fflclo  capacity  as  Is  the  NVATA. 

It  was  recoomended  that  The  Board  be  requested  to  fimd  NVATA  and  AATBA  rep- 
resentatives. 

Howard  Teal  moved  that  President  McDowell  prepare  a  position  paper  on  the  FFA 
to  be  presented  for  consideration  of  the  Executive  Committee  at  their  Sunaer 
ileetlng.    The  motion  carried  after  a  second  by  Fred  Beckman. 

B.  0.  A.  C.  PR06RAII 

It  was  agreed  that  JHTATA  should  encourage  members  to  support  the  program. 

BLUE  COATS  FOR  AMERICA 

The  new  program  approved  by  the  FFA  Board  of  Directors  was  explained  by 
President  IfcDowell  and  Past  President  Gundlach. 

REGIONAL  COORDINATORS  FFA  FOUNDATION  SPONSORING  COMMITTEE 

It  was  agreed  that  a  list  of  the  Regional  Coordinators  should  be  secured  and 
Included  In  a  Newsletter  with  a  ref^^miendatlon  that  state  associations  make 
a  special  effort  to  become  acquainted  with  their  representative. 

TASK  FORCE  REPORT 

It  was  noted  that  a  position  pap§jjj|»ad  been  developed  and  that  It  would  be 
discussed  at  the  Ag  Division  business  meeting. 

SILVER  ANNIVERSARY  CONVENTION  -  ATLANTA,  GEORGIA 

A  committee  composed  of  Sam  Stenzel,  Chairman  -  Bill  Harrison,  Odell  '^Illler, 
Francis  Tfurphy  and  D.  P.  !%ltten  were  appointed  to  start  making  Plans  with 
one-half  day  of  the  '72  Summer  !feetlng  of  the  Executive  Committee  being  de- 
voted to  planning.    Glen  HcDor^ell  and  James  Wall  were  named  as  ex-offldo 
members  of  the  conmlttee. 

SUGGESTIONS  -  CAREER  ORIENTATION  PROGRA!! 

The  Executive  Secretary,  Janes  Wall,  reported  that  Walter  Jacoby,  Panel 
Chairman,  would  appredace  having  suggestions  for  operation  of  the  panel. 
The  committee  expressed  complste  confidence  In  Dr.  Jacoby  and  no  suggestions 
were  made. 

USB  OF  THE  FFA  E^^BLE*^ 

Certain  unauthorized  uses  of  the  emblem  were  discussed.    !To  official  action 
was  taken. 

IIEWSinrTERS 

The  Importance  of  regular  Regional  Newsletters  was  discussed.    The  Executive 
Secretary  James  Wall  asked  that  all  newsletter  copy  sent  to  the  National 
Office  be  double  spaced. 

POLICY  -  STATE  ASSOCIATION'  VISITS 

It  was  moved  by  Bill  Harrison,  seconded  by  Fred  Beckman  and  carried  to  Amend 
Section  II,  #2  of  the  NVATA  Policies  by  adding  the  following  sentence:  "In 
problem  or  special  situations  the  Regional  Vice  President  in  consultation 
with  the  President  and  Executive  Secretary  shall  determine  action  in  regard 
to  second  visits". 
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ACTIVE  MEMBERSHIP 

The  membershlD  status  of  supervisors  and  teacher  educators  was  discussed. 
No  action  was  taken, 

AVA  BYLAWS  PROPOSAL 

After  a  thorough  review  by  Bill  Harrison  of  a  proposal  to  amend  the  AVA  By-^ 
laws.  It  was  moved  by  Odell  Miller ,  seconded  by  Fred  Beckman  and  carried  that 
the  NVATA  Executive  Committee  recoitnend  to  NVATA  members  sitting  as  AVA 
Delegates,  oppose  the  proposal  as  vnrltten  and  that  they  support  an  NVAXA 
substitute  proposal, 

AG  TEACHER  DIRECIORT  •  COMMITTEE  REPORT 

The  report  w^^  given  by  Howard  Teal,  Committee  Chairman,    It  was  moved  by 
Odell  Miller,  seconded  by  Howard  Teal  and  carried  that  the  report  be  printed 
and  distributed  by  Vice  Presidents  at  their  Regional  Meetings  and  that  the 
proposal  be  discussed  and  opinions  secured, 

BUDGET  COMMITTEE  REPORT 

The  report  was  given  by  Sam  Stenzel  Chairman,  who  moved  that  copies  be  prln-* 
ted  and  distributed  at  Regional  Mieetlngs,  The  motion  carried  after  a  second 
by  Fred  Beckman, 

REGIONAL  CITATION  GUIDELINES  CO>FfITTEE  REPORT 

The  report  was  given  by  Fred  Beckman,  Chairman,    Sam  Stenzel  moved  that  the 
report  be  accepted*    The  motion  was  seconded  by  Fred  Beckman.    Motion  carried, 

NOMINATIONS  FOR  PRESIDENT  AND  TREASURER 

The  section  of  the  NVATA  Bylaws  dealing  with  nominations  was  read  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive Secretary  who  also  gave  the  names  of  persons  eligible  according  to 
said  Bylaws, 

The  President,  Glen  McDowell  appointed  Millard  Gundlach,  D,  P,  Whit  ten  and 
James  T7all  as  tellers.    After  a  secret  ballot  it  was  announced  by  the  tellers 
that  Howard  Teal  had  been  nominated.    It  was  moved  by  D*  P,  T^itten,  seconded 
by  Bill  Harrison  and  carried  that  a  unanimous  ballot  be  cast  for  Howard  Teal, 

After  a  secret  ballot  it  was  announced  that  Sam  Stenzel  had  been  nominated 
as  Treasurer,    Odell  Miller  moved  that  a  unanimous  ballot  be  cast  for  Sam 
Stenzel,    The  motion  was  seconded  by  Fred  Beckman.    Tfotion  carried, 

ADJOURNMENT 

There  being  no  further  business.  President  !fcDowell  declared  the  meeting 
adjourned  at  5? 30  P,  M, 


Respectfully  submitted, 
JAMES  VOX 
Executive  Secretary 
Box  4498 

Lincoln,  Nebraska  68504 
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SPECIAL  EXECUTIVE  CO^IMITTEE  MEETING 


Monday »  December  6»  1971 
Studio  Suite 
Portland  Hilton  Hotel 


CALL  TO  ORDER 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  10r30  A.       by  President  Glen  McDowell. 
All  members  were  present. 

PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  TO  THE  AVA  CONSTITUTION 

Bill  Harrison  reviewed  what  history  he  had  been  able  to  secure  relative  to 
development  of  the  Proposal  to  Amend  Article  XII  of  the  AVA  Constitution. 
According  to  available  Information »  the  Amendment  was  prepared  by  AVA  Counsel 
and  the  AX'A  Board  apparently  was  not  aware  of  Its  Implications. 

Bill  explained  a  substitute  proposal  he  had  prepared  after  which  MiUard 
Gundlach  moved  to  accept  the  proposal.    After  a  second  by  Odell  Miller^  the 
motion  passed. 

Bill  Harrison  moved »  Francis  I^urphy  seconded  and  the  motion  was  carried  to 
accept  the  following  procedure? 


MOTION  •  PURCHASE  OF  DIRECTORY 

It  X7as  moved  by  Sam  Stenzel  and  seconded  by  *ttllard  Gundlach  that  the  Dir- 
ectory not  be  purchased,    ^^otion  carried. 

RESOLUTION  OOMTHTTEE  OPERATING  POLICIES 

Sam  Stenzel  moved  the  current  chairman  of  the  N^^ATA  resolutions  committee 
revise  the  operating  policies  for  the  committee.    The  motion  was  seconded  by 
Millard  Gundlach.    ?fotion  carried. 

LETTER  -  DENVER  SEIilNAR  ATTENDEE 

A  letter  was  read  from  a  teacher  member  of  NVATA  requesting  partial  reimbur- 
sement for  expenses  incurred  attending  a  meeting  of  the  summation  committee 
in  Washington.    It  was  determined  that  according  to  N^/ATA  Policy  the  claim 
could  not  be  paid.    Millard  Gundlach  moved  that  the  individual  be  so  advised. 
The  motion  was  carried  after  a  second  by  Odell  Miller. 


Present  substitute  proposal  to  AVA  Policy  Cotanittee. 
If  endorsed  by  Policy  Committee  pre5?ent  proposal  to  Bylaws  Committee. 
If  not  accepted  by  either  or  both  a^  a  substitute  motion^  IVIAIA  will 
present  the  substitute  proposal  to  the  AVA  House  of  Delegates. 


REGIONAL  ACTION  REGARDKIG  PURCHASE  OF  AG  TFJVCOERS  DIRECTORY 


Region  I 
Region  II 
Region  III 
Region  IV 
Regicn  V 
Region  VI 


Very  little  interest. 

No  Interest. 

No  interest. 

30-6  against. 

Little  Interest »  develop  oim. 

In  favor  if  could  be  secured  for  $20»000. 
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OPERATIONS  UP-DATE  SEMINAR  CO^P-TiTTEE 

It  was  moved  by  Odell  Miller  and  seconded  by  Bill  Harrison  that  President 
Glen  McDowell  and  Executive  Secretary  James  Wall  inquire  of  Paul  Oray,  Nat- 
ional FFA  Executive  Secretary  as  to  v/hy  teachers  are  not  to  be  represented 
on  the  National  FFA  Seminar  set  for  ?!arch  6-10,  1972  in  Washington,  C. 

ADJOURNMENT 

There  being  no  further  business.  President  McDowell  declared  the  meeting 
adjourned  at  11:50  A.  M. 


Respectfully  submitted, 

JAMES  WALL,  Executive  Secretary 

Box  4498 

Lincoln,  Nebraska  68504 
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FINAL  EXECTTIVE  COM>!ITTEE  »1EETING 


Tuesday,  December  7,  1971 
Studio  Suite 
Portland  Hilton  Hotel 

CALL  TO  ORDER 

The  tneetlns  was  called  to  order  by  President  Howard  Teal  at  1:15  ?•  All 
coranlttee  members  were  present.    Retiring  officers  ttillard  Gundlach  and  Fred 
Beckman  also  were  present. 

APPRECIATION  CERTIFICATES 

Certificates  of  Appreciation  were  presented  as  follows: 

...Clen  ^cDowell  to  retiring  past  president  Millard  Gundlach • 

..♦Glen  McDowell  to  retiring  vice  presidents  Fred  Beckman  and  Howard  Teal. 

...HoT^ard  Teal  to  retiring  President  Glen  McDowell. 

LEADERSHIP  CONFEPJENCE  DATES 

Region  I     April  21-22  Boise,  Idaho. 

Region  II    June    20-23  Las  Cruces,  New  llexico 

Region  III  June    15-16  River  Falls,  Wisconsin 

Region  IV   June    23-24  Murray,  Kentucky 

Region  V     June   22-23  Huntsville,  Alabama 

Region  VI    Aug,     6-8  Pennington,  New  Jersey 

LEADERSHIP  SE^^NAR 

It  was  moved  by  Bill  Harrison,,  seconded  by  Francis  Murphy  and  carried  to  es- 
tablish February  18,  19  and  20  as  dates  for  the  Executive  Committee  Leader- 
ship Seminar  to  be  held  at  NVATA  Headquarters  in  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

SEMINAR  PLAJINIMG  SESSION 

Luther  Lalum  moved  that  Millard  Gundlach  be  authorized  to  meet  in  Lincoln  with 
the  Executive  Secretary,  James  VJall,  to  plan  for  thfis  Leadership  Seminar.  The 
motion  was  seconded  by  Jim  Shadle  and  passed. 

PARTICIPANTS  -  LEADERSHIP  SEMINAR 

It  was  moved  by  Glen  McDowell  and  seconded  by  Odell  Miller  that  the  President 
and  the  Executive  Secretary  select  the  group  to. attend  the  Leadership  Seminar. 
Ttotlon  passed. 

SWIMER  ?!EETIKG 

Bill  Harrison  moved  that  the  Summer  Meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  be  held 
in  Lincoln,  Nebraska  beginning  at  9:00  A.  M.  on  July  3  and  ending  at  noon  on 
July  6.    The  motion  was  seconded  by  Luther  Lalum.    Motion  carried. 

REPRESENTATIVE  -  AVA  ADVISORY  COUNCIL 

It  was  moved  by  Bill  Harrison  and  seconded  by  D.  P.  IJhltten  to  change  !JVATA 
Policy  #  II-l    to  read  that  "the  alternate  be  a  first  year  Vice  President  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,    ^totlon  carried  and  Luther  Lalum  was  appointed  by 
President  Teal. 

AG  DIVISION  NOMINATING  COMMITTEE 

Bill  Harrison  moved  that  the  President  and  Executive  Secretary  appoint  the 
NVATA  representative.    The  motion  was  seconded  by  Luther  Lalum.    The  motion 
carried  and  Bill  Harrison  was  appointed. 
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ASSISTANT  EXECUTIVE  SECPITARY 

It  was  moved  by  Glen  McDowell  and  seconded  by  Luther  Lalum   that  Tttllard 
Gundlach  and  James  Wall  serve  as  Co-Chalman  of  a  committee  to  be  named 
by  them  and  that  the  Comnittee  develop  a  Job  description  and  begin  seeking 
applicants  for  the  position  of  NVATA  Assistant  Executive  Secretary.  Ifetion 
carried. 

AWOUSNMENT 

There  being  no  further  business.  President  Teal  declared  the  meetinp  adjourned 
at  3:30  P.  M. 


Respectfully  submitted, 
JAT1ES  WALL 
Executive  Secretary 
Box  4498 

Lincoln,  Nebraska  68504 
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?'II>niTES  OF  THE  FIPST  OENEPAL  SESSION 


Saturday,  December  4,  1971  Portland  Hilton  Hotel 

Ballroom  B 

CALL  TO  ORT>En 

The  tneetlng  vas  called  to  order  at  9:00  A.  M.  by  President  Olen  ^^c^well^ 
There  were  apnroxlmately  350  In  attendance* 

IWOATION 

The  Invocation  vas  piven  by  D.  !>•  Oliver,  State  President  ?nd  Teacher  of  Vo- 
cational Agriculture,  Abingdon,  Virginia, 

SPECIAL  PRESEOTATION 

Jerry  Greer,  Kentucky  Association  President,  on  behalf  of  the  Kentucky  Assoc- 
ication,  presented  a  lar^e  zavel  to  President  ^^cDowell, 

REPORT  OF  THE  PAST  PRESIDEl^  -  (See  Appendix  -  Page  6)  . 

The  reoort  was  given  by  Millard  Gundlach  who  moved  that  it  be  accented.  After 
being  prooerly  seconded,  the  motion  carried* 

!?EPORTS  OF  THE  REGIONAL  VICE  PRESIDENTS  -  (See  Appendix  -  Page  13) 

The  reports  were  isiven  as  follows:  - 
Region  I         Fred  Beclanan 
Region  II        Bill  Harrison 
Region  III      Francis  ^-^urphy 

Region  IV.  Odell  T^iller 

Region  V  J).  ?.  T^hitten 

Region  VI  Howard  Teal 

Cedric  Gowler  of  Illinois  moved  that  the  renorts  be  accented.    The  motion 
was  seconded  by  George  Dunsmore  of  Vermont.    Motion  carried. 

TREASURER'S  REPORT  -  (See  Apoendlx  -  Page  55. 

The  report  was  given  by  Sam  Stenzel  who  moved  that  it  be  accepted.    After  a 
second  by  nick  Strangeway  of  New  York,  the  motion  was  passed, 

PRESIDENT'S  REPORT  -  (See  Appendix  -  Page  59) 

The  report  was  given  by  Glen  McDowell.    After  being  properly  moved  and  secon- 
ded to  accent  the  report,  the  motion  carried. 

OREETINCS 

Verlin  Hermann,  President  of  the  Oregon  Association  extended  greetings  on  be- 
half of  Oregon  and  all  of  Region  I, 

Outstanding  Young  >fember  Awards 

Charles  \h  Bourg,  Manager,  Agricultural  Suoplies  and  Marketing,  United  States 
Steel  Corporation,  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania  presented  plaques  to  the  following 
who  had  been  judf^ed  as  the  most  Outstanding  Young  Teacher  in  their  respective 
Regions:  - 

Region  I  Ed  Strong,  Payette,  Idaho 

Region  II  Allen  Nelson,  ^ort  Morgan,  Colorado 

Region  III  Lee  Mendenhall  J,  New  Richland,  Minnesota 

Region  IV  Gary  Bauer,  Sunbury,  Ohio 

Region  V  James  Watson,  Smlthvllle,  Tennessee 

Region  vi  David  mier,  Calthersburg,  'dryland 
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G^ETINGS 

Grant  Esplln,  Beaver,  ntah,  a  Past  President  of  The  National  Association  o€ 
County  Agricultural  Agents,  extended  greetings  on  behalf  of  his  Association. 
He  expressed  regrets  that  the  current  President,  Douglas  Strohbehn,  was  un- 
able to  attend  due  to  illness  in  his  family. 

INTRODTICTIONS 

Introductions  were  made  by  President  ^fcDowell  as  follows?  - 

•  ••••>^rs.  Fred  Beckman,  Weiser,  Idaho. 

 *^rs.  Charles  Bourg,  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania 

 ^^rs.  Glen  McDowell,  Pikeville,  Kentucky 

•••••Past  National  Officers 

 State  Supervisors 

 Teacher  Educators 

 Don  McDowell,  Madison,  Wisconsin 

•  ••••Walter  Jacoby,  Washington,  1).  C. 
 Phil  Schmidt,  Chicago,  Illinois 

GPEETINGS 

Gordon  Galbraith,  Suoitrvlsor  of  Agricultural  Education,  State  of  Oregon  and 
Ag  Division  Program  Committee  Chairman  welcomed  the  delegates  and  guests  to 
Oregon^ 

THANKS  TO  U.  S.  STEEL 

Lee  Mendenhall,  New  Richland,  ^^Innesota,  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  ^'m/ATA 
Outstanding  Young  Member  Award'*  winners,  expressed  appreciation  to  !!•  S^  Steel 
sponsors  of  the  program^ 

NOMINATING  COMIffTTEE  REPORT 

Millard  Gundlach,  Chairman  of  the  Nominating  Committee  reported  that  the  NVATA 
Executive  Committee,  setting  as  a  nominating  committee,  had  nominated  Howard 
Teal  for  President  and  Sar>  Stenzel  for  Treasurer. 

Mr.  Gundlach  moved  that  the  report  be  accepted.    The  motion  was  seconded  by 
George  Dunsmore  of  Vermont.    Motion  carried. 

President  McDowell  called  for  nominations  from  the  floor  for  both  offices 
and  none  were  made^    McDowell  announced  that  the  election  would  be  held  at 
the  Second  General  Session • 

DRAWING  FOR  DOOR  PRIZES 

A  drawing  for  door  prizes  donated  by  the  State  Associations  of  Arizona,  Cal- 
ifornia and  Idaho  was  held  and  the  winners  were: 

••••W^  E^  Cooper  of  Alabama  an  electric  drill 

.... Harold  Barton  of  Iowa  -  $25.00  in  cash 

••••Paul  Dixon  of  Tennessee  •  Fishing  lures 

ANNOUNCETtENTS 

The  following  announcements  were  made  by  the  Executive  Secretary:  - 

 ^  Ideas  Iftillmited  judges  are  to  meet  at  5;00  P^  ^.  Sunday  in  Studio 

Suite • 
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 Registration  will  continue  in  Directors  Suite. 

 State  Presidents  pick  up  tickets  for  dinner. 

 Itembers  of  President's  Panel  meet  with  Francis  Murphy. 

 Tickets  for  door  prizes  will  not  be  issued  after  meeting  is  called 

to  order. 

 Reviewed  program  for  remainder  of  the  day. 

ADJOURNIffiNT 

President  McDowell  declared  the  meeting  adjourned  at  10:15  A.  M.  as  scheduled. 


Respectfully  submitted, 
JAMES  WALL 

Executive  Secretary,  NVATA 
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SPECIAL  PROGRAM 

Saturday,  December  4,  1971  Portland  Hilton  Hotel 

BallrooQ  B 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  1:30  P*      by  !Illlard  Gundlach^  Past  President 
of  NVATA,    Approximately  500  were  in  attendance. 

The  Invocation  was  given  by  James  Simmons,  State  President  and  Teacher  of  Voca-* 
tlonal  Agriculture,  Omaha,  Nebraska* 

Mt«  Gundlach  Introduced  guests  at  the  speakers  table  as  follows  f 

C*  M«  Lawrence,  AVA  President  for  Agriculture  of  Florida* 

Julian  Carter,  President  of  NASAE  of  Vermont. 

Gene  Love>  President  of  AATEA  of  IfiLssourl. 

Glen  McDowell,  President  of  NVATA  of  Kentucky. 

James  Wall,  Executive  Secretary  of  NVATA  of  Nebraska. 

Also  Introduced  were;  • 

Andy  Bassel,  State  President  and  Teacher  of  Vocational  Agriculture,  Gunnison, 
Colorado  Recorder. 

Joe  Hartley,  State  President  and  Teacher  of  Vocational  Agriculture,  Batesvllle, 
Iti^ssissippi  Host. 

Mr.  Gundlach  introduced,  Donald  McDowell,  Executive  Director,  National  FFA  Founda- 
tion Sponsoring  Committee  who  in  turn  Introduced  the  speaker.  Dr.  Robert 
Worthlngton,  Associate  Commissioner,  Adult,  Vocational  and  Technical  Education. 
After  an  informative  and  challenging  address.  Dr.  Worthlngton  answered  questions 
from  the  audience. 

The  meeting  adjourned  promptly  at  2:30  P.  M. 


Respect f idly  stibmltted, 
James  Wall 

Executive  Secretary,  NVATA 
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*!INt3TES  OF  THE  SECOND  GENERAL  SESSION 

Suaday,  December  5,  1971  Portland  Hilton  Hotel 

The  Gallerla 

CALL  TO  ORDER 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  10:00  A.  II.  by  President  Glen  McDowell. 
Approximately  350  were  In  attendance. 

INVOCATION 

The  Invocation  was  given  by  Roy  Esser,  State  President  and  teacher  of  voca- 
tional agriculture,  Rewaskum,  Wisconsin. 

GREEnNGS  FROM  AATEA 

Gene  Love,  President  of  American  Association  of  Teacher  Educators  and  Head 
Teacher  Educator,  Coluabla,  Missouri  extended  greetings  on  behalf  of  the 
members  of  his  organization. 

INTRODUCTIONS 

President  McDowell  made  the  following  introductions:  - 

Llnville  Hardin,  State  President  and  Teacher  of  Vocational  Agriculture 

Houston,  Missouri  -  host. 
Curtis  Jensen,  State  President  and  Teacher  of  Vocational  Agriculture 

Garrison,  North  Dakota  -  Recorder 

PROFESSIONAL  STATE  ASSOCIATION  AWARDS 

President  McDowell  presented  framed  certificates  to  Presidents  of  Associations 
who  qualified  for  the  award  as  follows:  - 

Region  I  -  Arizona,  California,  Montana,  Oregon,  Utah,  Washington  and 
Wyoming. 

Region  II  -  Colorado,  Kansas  and  Oklahoma. 

Region  III  -  Iowa,  mnnesota,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota, 
and  Wisconsin. 

Region  IV  -  Illinois,  Michigan,  iUssouri,  Kentucky  and  Ohio. 
Region  V  -  Georgia,  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee, 

Region  VI  -  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Vermont,  Virginia  and  West  Virginia. 
GREETINGS  FROlf  AVA 

C.  M.  Lawrence,  AVA  President  for  Agriculture  extended  greetings  on  behalf 
of  the  American  Vocational  Association. 

REPORT  OF  EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY  -  (See  appendix  -  Page  61) 

The  report  was  given  by  James  Wall.    Jim  Gullinger  of  Illinois  moved  that 
the  report  be  accepted.    After  a  second  by  Grover  ?1iehe  of  Iowa,  the  motion 
was  carried. 

GREETINGS  FROM  NASAE  / 
Julian  Carter,  President  of  the  National  Association  of  State  Supervisors  of' 
Agricultural  Education  and  State  Supervisor  of  Vermont,  extended  greetings 
on  behalf  of  NASAE. 
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PraZER  AWARDS 

Pete  Johnson,  Pfizer  District  Manager,  Spokane,  Washington  presented  trophies 
and  $500  checks  to  the  Advisors  of  the  National  FFA  Foundation  Award  Winners, 
In  Dairy,  Livestock  and  Poultry  faming.    The  winners  were: 

Roy  Reno  -  Wyoadng  -  Livestock  Farming. 

Ed  Fisher  -  California  -  Dairy  Farming. 

Jerry  Shexwln  -  Wisconsin  -  Poultry  Farming. 

CAREER  ORIENTATION  AWARDS 

Plaques  were  awarded  to  the  Regional  Winners  of  the  '•NVATA  Career  Orientation  ' 
Contest",  by  Dave  Kramer,  Assistant  Coamunications  Supendsor,  New  Holland 
Division  of  Sperry  Rand.    Receiving  plaques  were: 


Region  T     -  Dan  Birdsell,  Washington 

Region  II   -  Eugene  Ruby,  Colorado 

Region  III  -  Don  Leibelt,  Wisconsin 

Region  IV  -  Glen  Griffith,  Ohio 

Region  V    -  Guy  Angel,  North  Carolina 

Region  VI   -  Oscar  Harris,  West  Virginia 


GREETINGS  -  NATIONAL  SAFETY  COUNCIL 

Phil  Schmidt,  Rural  Youth  Specialist,  Faro  Conference,  National  Safety  Council 
Chicago,  Illinois,  extended  grefttings  on  behalf  of  his  organization. 

GEIGY  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAXS  TOUR  OF  EUROPE 

Richard  Hansen,  Publicist,  Geigy  Agricultural  Chemicals,  Division  of  Geigy 
Chemical  Corporation;  spoke  on  behalf  of  the  sponsoring  organization. 

Donald  Kabler,  Corvallis,  Oregon,  1971  tour  winner,  reported  on  his  trip. 

AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION  MAGAZINE 

Roy  Dillon,  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  Editor  of  the  Agricultural  Education  Magazine 
spoke  briefly  about  the  magazine  and  urged  teachers  to  write  more  articles. 

NATIONAL  FFA  FARM  MECHANICS  CONTEST 

Grover  »liehe  of  Iowa  and  a  teacher  of  vocational  agriculture,  represented  the 
teachers  on  the  National  FFA  Judging  Contest  Coninittee.    Grover  reported  that 
a  National  Contest  in  Farm  ^fechanics  would  be  held  at  the  1972  National  FFA 
Convention.  •'  .  . 

NOMINATIONS  AND  ELECTION 

President  McDowell  asked  for  nominations  from  the  floor  for  the  office  of 
Treasurer.  .1 

A  delegate  from  Ohio  moved  that  nominations  be  closed.    The' motion  was  sec- 
onded by  George  Dunsmore  of  Vermont.    Ifotion  carried. 

It  was  moved  by  Jim  Ferries  of  Wisconsin,  seconded  by  Eldon  Aupi)erle  of  Illi- 
nois and  carried  that  a  unanimous  ballot  be  cast  for  Sam  Stenzel.  President 
McDowell  declared  Mr.  Stenzel  elected. 


President  McDowell  asked  for  ncttinations  fron  the  floor  for  the  Office  of 
President* 

George  Dunsgore  of  Vemont  tsoved  that  nominations  be  closed «   The  notion 
carried  a>ter  a  second  by  Dick  Strangeway  of  New  York. 

Uck  Strangeway  of  New  York  moved  that  a  unanimous  ballot  be  cast  for 
Howard  Teal«    The  motion  was  seconded  by  Grover  Miehe  of  Iowa.  Motion 
carried  and  President  trcDowell  declared  Mr.  Teal  elected. 

AMNOUMCEIIENTS 

The  Executive  Secretary,  James  Wall  made  the  following  announcements:  » 

Favors  will  be  handed  out  from  2:00**5:00  P.  M«  on  Monday,  in  the 
Studio  Suite. 

Copies  of  the  Secretary*    report  available  at  the  door« 
Reviewed  program  for  the  timainder  of  the  day. 
Breakfast  is  scheduled  for  7:30  A.  M.  Monday « 

DOOR  PRIZES 

Door  prises  provided  by  the  Tfontana,  Ifevada  and  Oregon  Associations  were 
won  by  -  Gerald  Barton  of  Iowa,  !!Udph  Mbffatt  of  Tennessee  and  Dan  Birdsell 
of  Washington. 

AOJOtneniENT 

Pr-isldent  McDowell  declared  the  meeting  adjourned  at  twelve  noon. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
JAMES  WALL 

Executive  Secretary,  NVATA 
Box  4498 

Lincoln,  Nebraska  68504 
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MIiniTES  OP  IRE  PINAL  GmRAL  SESSKM 

Tuesday,  Decenber  7,  1972    •        .  Portland  Hilton  Hotel 

.BallibOB  A 

CALL  TO  ORDER 

Prealdent  TfcDowell  called   the  neetln?  to  order  at  .9:15  A. 
ZMVOCATIOK 

The  Invocation  was  given  by  Clark  aeveland.  State  Prealdent  and  Teacher  of 
Vocational  Agriculture,  Hinsdale,  Montana. 

IMTROSUCTIONS 

Denver  Jones,  State  President  and  Teacher  of  Vocatlonii' Agriculture.  Waldron, 
Arkansas  >  Host. 

Willie  B.  Ovens,  State  President  and  Teacher  of  Vocational  Agriculture,  Bam- 
berg, South  Carolina  >  Recorder. 

RESOLOTIONS  CO^!M^TTEE  IKTRODPCED 

milard  Gundlaeh,  Resolutions  Cooolttee  Chalman,  Introduced  the  Coonlttee. 
:  Region  I      Fred  Faulks,  Idaho. 
'  Region  11     Andy  Bassel,  Colorado. 

Region  III   David  Flint,  lova. 

Region  IV  •  William  Harrison,  Mlehlgan. 

Region  V      Jlmny  Morris,  Alabama. 

Region  *;i     Richard.  Strangeway,  New  York.  '" 

REPORT  OF  THE  RESOLUTIONS  COMMITTEE  -  (See  appendix  >  Page  68) 

Jim  Ferrlea  of  Wisconsin  moved  that  the  appreciation  resolutions  be  adopted 
as  printed.   The  motion  was  seconded  by  John  Murray  of  Wisconsin.  TfOtlon 
-carried. 

Action  was  taken  on  other  resolutions  as  follor.'s: 
SPECIAL  APPREaATION  RESOLOTIONS 

#1  -  Dr.  Robert  Worthlngton  -  moved  by  T.  C.  Weaver  of  Georgia,  seconded 

by  Merlin  Wachols  of  mnnesota.  Carried. 

12  -  Agricultural  Business  and  Organisations  -  Moved  by  Norman  Beh^ach  df 

Minnesota,  aecondcd  by  J^dses  Pollman  of 
South  Dakota.  Carried. 

COMMITTEE  RESOLTJIIONS 

#1  -  Ag  Division  Task  Force.    Moved  by  Fred  Faulks  of  Idaho,  seconded  by 

Verlln  Hermann  of  Oregon.  Carried. 

#2  •>  National  PFA  Alunnl  Association.    74oved  by  Weber  of  Louisiana,  secon- 
ded by  Roy  Reno  of  Wyoming.  Carried. 
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#3  -  Tort  Uablllty  Insurance. 


Moved  by  William  George  of  Georgia,  seconded 
by  George  THmsmore  of  Vermont.  Carried. 


REGIONAL  RESOLUTIONS 

#1.  -  NVATA  Office  Relocation  -  After  considerable  parliamentary  maneuvering, 

John  ?fundt  of  Idaho  moved  to  postpone  the 
resolution  Indefinitely.    The  motion  was 
seconded  by  Lowell  Rlllen  of  Illinois,  Motion 
carried. 

§2.  -  Establishment  of  a  Bureau  of  Occupational  Education  -  Moved  by  Harry 

Karpalk  of  New  York,  seconded  by  Leslie  Olsen 
of  Kansas.  Carried. 

#3.  -  Veterans  Farm  Training  -  Moved  by  Floyd  Hager  of  Missouri,  seconded  by 

a  delegate  from  Alabama.  Carried. 

#4.  -  NVATA  Officers  Visits  to  State  Associations  -  !toved  by  John  Murray  of 

Minnesota,  seconded  by  Robert  Phillips  of 
Ohio*  Carried. 

#5.  -  Teacher  Training  in  Agriculture  Education  -  Moved  by  Keith  Griffin  of 

Michigan,  seconded  by  Kenneth  Brashaber  of 
Indiana.  Carried. 

#6.  -  Support  of  USDA  •  ^foved  by  John  Hundt  of  Idaho,  seconded  by  Rick  French, 

of  North  Carolina.  Carried. 

#7.  -  National  FFA  Judging  Contest  •  Moved  by  Jerry  Greer  of  Kentucky,  sec- 
onded by  Cedrlc  Gowler  of  Illinois.  Carried. 

SPECIAL  APPRECIATION  PJSOLUTION  -  (See  Preface) 

Chairman  Gundlach  read  a  special  resolution  of  appreciation  to  Jim  and 
Georgia  Wall. 

Jack  Humphrey  of  Wyoming  moved  that  the  resolut:^on  be  adopted.    The  motion 
was  carried  after  a  second  by  David  HcVey  of  Texas. 

AJIEMDMENTS  TO  NVATA  BYLAWS 

It  was  moved  by  Norman  Bohmbach  of  Minnesota,  seconded  by  Palmer  Eidet  of 
South  Dakota  to  -  anend  Article  III,  Section  2,  Part  (a)  to  read  -  "Active 
Mtobership      shall  be  defined  as  persons  professionally  qualified  and 
certified  by  the  state  certifying  agency,  to  teach  Vocational  Agriculture 
or  any  course  related  thereto  requiring  an  understanding  and  knowledge  of 
agriculture,  employed  as  a  teacher  of  Vocational  Agriculture  on' at  least 
a  one-half  time  basis.  Including  secondary  teachers.  Junior  College  teach* 
ers  and  teachers  in  community  colleges  and  Uilverslty  systems  or  similar 
nomenclature  of  programs  offering  less  than  a  baccalaureate  der$ree  in  Vo« 
cational  Agriculture  and  who  are  members  of  affiliated  state  associations 
of  agriculture  teachers."  .  . 

Lew  Ayers  of  Pennsylvania  moved  to  amend  the  motion  by  Incertin^  the  word 
"elementary**  before  secondary.    The  motion  was  seconded  by  George  Dunsmore 
of  Vermont.    The  amendment  carried  and  the  motion  as  amended  carried. 
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It  x^as  moved  by  Peter  Edgecomb  of  ?falne»  seconded  by  Richard  Strangeway  of 
New  York  and  carried  to  -  amend  Article  III,  Section  3,  to  read  as  follox^rs: 
-  (a)  Voting       "The  privilege  of  voting  shall  be  restricted  to  active 
members";  (b)  Holding  office  ~  *'The  privilege  of  holding  office  shall  be 
restricted  to  teachers  of  Vocational  A<>rlculture  except  as  provided  In 
Article  IV,  Section  5". 

It  was  moved  by  Gayle  Pettlt  of  Kentucky,  ^seconded  by  George  Dunsmore  of 
Vermont  and  carried  to  -  amend  Article  IV,  Section  5,  •  Opening  paragraph 
to  read  as  follows:  - 

"Officers  shall  be  elected  from  the  active  membership.    In  case  any 
officer  ceases  to  be  employed  as  a  teacher  of  Vocational  Agriculture, 
he  may  continue  to  serve  In  that  office  until  the  next  annual  meeting 
provided  that  he  remains  In  the  field  of  education.    A  President  In 
the  above  situation  t\ay  serve  as  past  president  for  the  year  Immedia- 
tely following,  provided  he  continues  to  be  in  the  field  of  education. 
In  the  event  that  an  officer  ceases  to  teach  Vocational  Agriculture 
and  also  leaves  the  field  of  education,  his  office  shall  be  declared 
vacant  Immediately  and  filled  as  follows:".  -  <P^fer  to  Parts  A  &  D 
of  NVATA  Bylaws) 

It  was  moved  by  Vernon  Luft  of  !!6n::ana,  seconded  by  ffarlin  Wadiolz  of  Ittnn- 
esota  and  carried  to  -  amend  Article  III,  Section  4,  part  (a)  to  read  - 

"Active,  affiliate  and  direct  membership  dues  shall  be  $8.00  annually 
starting  July  1,  1972,  and  $10.00  annually  starting  July  1,  1974." 

Dave  Cox  of  Arizona  moved  to  amend  the  motion  by  striking  out  $8.00  and  In- 
serting $10.00  and  to  omit  -  "starting  July  1,  1972  and  $10.00  annually 
starting  July  1,  1974."   !fotion  to  amend  and  the  motion  as  amended  both 
carried.    The   vote  on  the  anendment  was  75  for  and  23  against. 


SUBSTITUTE  PROPOSAL  FOR  ARTICLE  XII  OF  AVA  BYLAWS 


Bill  Harrison  of  Oklahoma  moved.  Bill  Harrison  of  ?flchigan  seconded  and  the 
motion  was  carried  to  endorse  the  following  substitute  proposal  for  Article 
XII  of  the  AVA  Bylaws. 
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A.  All  proposed  amendments  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Executive  Director 
6'  months  prior  to  the  date  set  for  the  Annual  Convention. 

B.  Proposed  amendments  shall  have  been  approved  by  at  least  one  Division  of 
the  Association,  or  approved  by  at  least  one  affiliated  Association  or 
approved  by  the  Bylaws  Committee,  or  approved  by  the  AVA  Board  of  Dir- 
ectors. 

C.  Proposed  amendments  shall  be  reviewed  by  the  Bylaws  Committee,  and  said 
Bylaws  Committee  may  recommend  acceptance  or  rejection. 

D.  Proposed  amendments  shall  be  printed  in  an  issue  of  The  American  Voca- 
tional Journal  two  months  prior  to  the  convention  and  the  affiliated 
Associations  shall  be  notified  of  proposed  amendments  at  least  60  days 
prior  to  the  Annual  Convention  by  the  Executive  Director. 
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E.  .  Th^  proposed  amendments  shall  then  be  submitted  in  writing  to  the  House 

of  Delegates  at  a  regular  meeting  during  the  Annual  Convention. 

F.  Amendments  to  the  Bylaws  shall  be  by  a  majority  vote  of  all  members  of 
the  House  of  Delegates  present  and  voting  at  the  Annual  Convention,  and 
unless  otherwise  provided  by  the  amendment,  they  shall  be  effective  im- 
mediately on  their  adoption  by  the  House  of  Delegates. 

G.  The  Articles  of  Incorporation  may  be  amended  only  by  a  two-thirds  vote 

of  all  members  of  the  House  of  Delegates  present  and  voting  at  the  annual 
convention  and  such  Articles  of  Incorppration  shall  be  amended  only  as 
provided  by  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Indiana. 

NOTE:    The  proposal  was  later  adopted  by  the  AVA  Hbiise  of  Delegates. 

INVITATION  TO  1972  CONVENTION 

Lowell  Hillen,  President  of  the  Illinois  Association,  invited  the  delegates 
to  attend  the  1972  Convention  to  be  held  in  Chicago,  IllinQls. 

AUERNATE  VICE  PRESIDENTS  INTRODUCED 

Alternate  Vice  Presidents  for  1971-72  were  introduced  as  follows: 

Region  I  Roy  Reno,  Vyomlng 

Region  II  Ray  Seale,  Texas 

Region  III  John  Murray,  ^flnnesota 

Region  IV  Jim  Guilinger,  Illinois 

Region  V  H.  I.  Jones,  Georgia 

Region  VI  George  Donsmore,  Vermont 

NEWr.T  EXACTED  VICE  PRESIDENTS 

Fred  Bedcman,  retiring  Vice  President  for  Region  I  introduced  the  new  Vice 
President  -  Luther  Lalum,  Kalispell,  Montana. 

Howard  Teal,  retiring  Vice  President  for  Region  VI,  introduced  the  new  Vice 
President  -  James  Shadle,  Hegins,  Pennsylvania. 

AWARDS  PRESENTED 

President  McDowell  presented  the  following  awards: 

10  -  Fred  Beckman  and  Howard  Teal,  retiring  Vice  Presidents  -  a  plaque  and 
a  Life  Henibership  in  NVATA. 

10  •  Bill  Harrison  and  Odell  Miller,  Vice  Presidents  completing  their  first 
year  of  service  -  NVATA  National  Officer  Service  Keys. 

REHARCS  BY  THE  RETIRING  PRESIDEbrT 

Glen  McDowell  made  the  remarks  which  follow: 


***** 

As  I  have  traveled  about  thia  Nation  and  met.  with  teachers  of  Voca- 
tional Agriculture,  people  in  government,  state  supervisors,  teacher  educa- 
tors, and  listened  and  observed,  what  I  heard  and  witnessed,  when  coupled 
with  the  knowledge  I  believe  I  have  of  what  It  is  all  about  in  this  day  and 
age  we  live  in,  I  can't  help  but  feel  it  13  a  must  that  this  organization 
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continue  to  remain  strong  —  not  only  for  ourselves,  and  maybe  our  selfish  Inter- 
ests, but  for  this  Nation*    I  believe  all  of  us  here  can  defend  this  position 
anywhere  and  say  that  we  feel  teachers  of  Vocational  Agriculture  are  In  top  posi- 
tion to  effect  the  happenings  In  our  land. 

I  am  going  to  give  a  few  charges  to  you  as  your  retiring  President.    If  you 
have  not  done  this,  do  it!    Structure  your  State  Association  to  involve  your  mem- 
bership.   This  can  be  done  by  or  through: 

1.  Constitution 

2.  Alms  and  purposes  adopted 

3.  Committee  structure 

4.  Program  of  Work 

5.  Communications  system  you  have  —  and  we  all  should  know  this 
means  person-to-person,  personal  letters,  and  news  letter 
contacts  to  members 

Gentlemen,  you  cannot  place  a  high  enough  value  on  an  effective,  up-to-date 
coramuhicatlons -system  to  members,  Sbv^  one  has  to  take  time  out,  however,  to  do 
this. 

And,  I  want  to  ask  have  you  done  this? 

Organized  and  put  into  action  a  state  support  committee; 
Set  up  and  put  into  action  a  legislative  committee; 

Organized  a  past  president's  committee,  or  Association  or  Orgalnzatlon; 

. .  Established  a  top  to  bottom  and  up  communications  system  among  the  mem- 
bers in  your  state,  among  the  lay  citizenry  and  to  government  (when  I  say 
government  here,  I  mean  to  our  school  officials  and  to  our  elected  offi- 
cials) ; 

Attained  100%  membership  or  near  to  that  figure; 

Faced  unafraid  and  with  faith  in  our  cause  the  issues  of  the  day; 

Entered  the  NVATA  contests  and  awards  programs; 

Made  reports  on  time  to  your  National  organization? 

The  past  is  prologue  and  is  here  defined  this  way  •'Prologue  is  the  in- 
troduction to  a  play  and  in  turn  the  .  past  can  only  be  an  Introduction  to  the 
future."    So,  although  the  past  of  the  MVATA^  Agricultural  Education  and  the  FFA 
is  a  great  one  indeed,  past  achievements  can  only  serve  us  as  an  introduction  to 
the  future. 

Will  you  be  disciples  of  change  and  not  its  victims?  I  would  say  to  you., 
stand  tall,  stand  firm,  and  keep  your  powder  dry.'  The  future  looks  good.  And, 
you  have  been  most  kind  to  me. 

^  :V  *  *  *  *  * 
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PASSING  THE  GAVEL 

President  McDowell  Introduced  the  new  President,  Howard  Teal  of  Boonvllle 
New  York  and  turned  the  gavel  over  to  him.  * 

PRESENTATION  TO  RETIRING  PRESIDENT 

President  Teal  presented  an  engraved  gavel  and  plaque  to  Glen  McDowell  the 
retiring  President. 

OFFICER  CHARGE  AND  INSTALLATION 

The  "Charge"  to  all  officers  was  given  by  retiring  Past  President,  Jlillard 
Gundlach. 

ACCEPTANCE  SPEECH 

Howard  Teal,  newly  installed  President,  made  the  following  remarks: 

^  ^  i(  ^ 

I  realize  that  election  to  this  office  is  the  highest  responsibility  that 
can  come  to  a  teacher  of  Vocational  Agriculture.  I  accept  this  gavel  with  all 
humility  and  can  only  hope  that  I  am  equal  to  the  task. 

I  realize  also,  that  I  Td.ll  be  following  in  the  footsteps  of  many  outstand- 
ing leaders  over  the  years  -  not  the  least  of  which  is  our  now  Past  President, 
Glen. 

My  first  aim  will  be  to  continue  the  fine  work  which  these  men  have  initia- 
ted and  pursued.    The  last  few  years  the  NVATA  has  taken  many  new  steps  forward 
so  that  It  is  now  recognized  as  the  organization  where  the  action  is.    The  status 
of  Vocational  Agriculture,  at  all  levels,  has  Improved  considerably;  the  last  two 
years.    The  NVATA,  in  cooperation  with  its  sister  organizations  can  take  a  large 
measure  of  credit  for  this. 

In  the  area  of  member  information  and  relations  a  considerable  Improvement 
has  taken  place.    We  have  reversed  the    trend  in  the  membership  percentage. 
Several  new  services  to  members  have  been  implemented. 

Today  we  took  a  big  step  forward  in  voting  a  dues  increase  to  make  our  assoc- 
iation financially  more  sound  and  in  a  position  to  continue  presently  expanded 
member  services  and  to  make  possible  the  implementation  of  several  more  that  are 
now  in  the  planning  stage.    A  number  of  other  important  decisions  have  been  or 
will  be  made  at  this  convention  that  will  have  a  marked  effect  on  the  future  of 
our  organization.    One  of  special  note,  I  will  point  out  to  you. 

Your  Executive  Committee  has  taken  action  to  set  up  a  Leadership  Training 
Seminar  for  all  NVATA  Vice  Presidents  that  it  Is  hoped  will  considerably  enhance 
their  ability,  in  turn,  to  provide  leadership  training  for  state  association 
officers. 

Jim  Wall  has  already  mentioned  to  you  the  need  to  add  an  Assistant  Executive 
Secretary.  Action   will  need  to  be  taken  here,  and  I  agree  with  Jim  that  it  should 
be  done  with  all  deliberate  speed. 

I  personally  feel  that  all  of  the  organizations -iit  the  Agricultural  Division 
need  to  work  more  closely  together    to  effectuate  our  common  goals  and  resolve 
our  comiAon  problems. 
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I  forsee  an  extremely  busy  and  Important  year  ahead  for  the  NVATA,  and  If  we 
make  good  and  sound  decisions ^  I  also  forsee  a  very  fruitful  one. 


On  my  part  I  can  only  pledge  you  this:    I  WILL  EXERT  EVERY  EFFORT,  IN  THE 
CONFINES  OF  MY  ABILITY,  RESOURCES  AND  PHYSICAL  STAMINA,  TO  WORK  FOR  THE  GOOD  OF 
THE  NVATA  AND  THE  PROFESSION  OF  EDUCATION  IN  AGRICULTURE.    I  BELIEVE  THAT  I  CAN 
ALSO  PLEDGE  THIS  SIMILAR  EFFORT  ON  THE  PART  OF  OUR  ENTIRE  EXCELLENT  EXECUTI^/T; 
COMMITTEE  WITH  YOUR  SUPPORT  AND  COOPERATION  WE  CAN  MOVE  AHEAD. 

I  most  sincerely  thank  you  for  your  confidence  in  selecting  me  for  this 
leadership  position. 

May  we  all  have  a  good  trip  home  and  a  good  year  ahead. 


The  following  announcements  were  made  by  the  Executive  Secretary,  James  Wall. 

..Entrants  in  "Ideas  Unlimited  Contest"  check  with  your  Regional  Vice 
President.    He  has  a  ball  point  pen  for  you« 

..See  Mrs.  Wall  for  extra  convention  pens.    She  still  has  a  few  for 
sale. 

..Materials  on  the  table,  including  President  McDowell's  talk,  may 
be  picked  up  as  you  leave  the  meeting. 

..Please  remain  for  the  Ag  Division  Business  meeting  which  will  be 
held  in  this  room  immediately  following  adjournment. 

..Extra  favor  bags  will  be  available  after  12:00  noon  In  the  Studio 
Suite. 

..Regional  publicity  committee  members  have  negatives  of  pictures 
taken. 

..Orders  will  be  accepted  for  the  Convention  Slide  Series  until 
December  10. 

..Award  winners  can  pick  up  their  pictures  at  the  NVATA  Office  after 
noon  today. 

..News  releases  on  new  officers  will  be  available  at  the  NVATA  Office 
after  4:00  P.  M.  today. 

..The  NVATA  Office  will  be  closed  at  7?00  P.  M.  tonight. 


Winners  of  door  prizes  provided  by  the  Utah,  Washington  and  looming  Assocla** 
tions  were: 

Gerald  Wagner,  South  Dakota  -  Fish  Eggs. 
Guy  Angel  -  North  Carolina  -  Blanket 
Rees  Kilgore,  Albama  -  Gold  Fleece 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


DOOR  PRIZES 
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ADJOURN!ffiNT 

President  Teal  declared  the  meeting  adjourned  at  10:45  A.  M. 


Respectfully  Submitted, 
JAMES  WALL 

Executive  Secretary,  NVATA 
Box  4498 

Lincoln,  Nebraska  68504 
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MINUTES  OF  REriONAL  MEETINGS 


REGIO^I  I 


FIRST  SESSIOfl 
December  4,  1971 


PORTLAND  HILTON  HOTEL 
Parlor  F 


The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Region  I  NVATA  Vice  President  Fred  Beclonan^ 

Sixty-eight  members  t;ere  present  from  the  following  states:  - 

Arizona  4,  California  2,  Idaho  3,  Montana  8,  Nevada  1,  Oregon  21,  Utah  7, 
Wyoming  6  and  Washington  16. 

Chairman  Beckman  presented  100%  membership  buttons  to  delegates  from  Montana,  Utah 
and  Wyoming. 

Eugene  Forrester  gave  a  Public  Relations  Committee  report  announcing  the  oppor- 
tunity for  states  to  order  the  convention  slide  series  for  $10.00  on  a  pre-pay 
basis. 

Fred  Faulkes,  chairman  of  the  Resolutions  Committee  announceed  that  all  resolu- 
tions must  be  acted  upon  by  the  Region  and  turned  over  to  the  NVATA  Executive 
Committee  within  f>  hours  after  the  last  Region  meeting. 

Clark  Cleveland,  Chairman  of  the  State  Presidents  Panel  asked  for  written  comments 
from  the  State  Presidents  on  the  subject,  "What  Makes  Your  State  Association 
Strong"?    This  would  provide  background  for  his  panel  report  at  the  President's 
Dinner. 

Wyoming  moved  that  the  election  for  Region  I  Vice  President  and  Alternate  Vice 
President  be  held  at  3  o'clock,  December  5.    The  motion  was  seconded  by  Oregon. 
The  motion  Passed. 

Nominations  were  opened  for  Region  I  Vice  President.  Luther  Lalum  and  John  Elliot 
t^^ere  nominated. 

Nominations  were  opened  for  Alternate  Vice  President.    Roy  Reno  was  nominated. 
There  vjere  no  further  nominations. 

The  State  Association  reports  were  passed  out  for  reviewing.  The  oral  report  will 
be  given  at  the  Second  Regional  Meeting. 

The  AVA  Task  force  reports  were  distributed  with  the  evaluation  forms.  Members 
were  asked  to  complete  the  evaluation  forms. 

The  FFA  Supply  Service  and  Magazine  were  discussed.    The  following  general  com- 
ments  were  made: 

...1.    The  size  of  the  FFA  ^^agazine  is  becoming  smaller  and  has  fewer  articles 
and  more  advertizing. 

...2.    The  FFA  Notebooks  in  quality  and  price  leaves  something  to  be  desired. 

...3.    Cheap  packaging  for  mailing  seemed  to  be  a  general  problem. 

...4.    It  was  suggested  that  the  ^^eglon  investigate  the  possibility  of  being  able 
to  purchase  metallic  emblems  for  their  own  mounting  on  Chapter  designed 
awards.    Chairman  Beckman  recommended  that  chapters  contact  the  Advisory 
Board  and  the  FFA  Supply  Service  on  all  poor  services  that  are  rendered. 
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Chairman  Beckman  asked  for  discussion  on  the  Agricultural  Directory  purchase 
possibility.    Numerous  opinions  pro  and  con  vere  expressed.    No  final  recommenda*. 
tion  was  made* 

The  Region  I  meeting  was  adjourned  at  4:30  for  preparation  of  the  NVATA  Reception. 


The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Vice  President  Fred  Beckman. 

Jack  Humphrey  of  Hyomin^  ^ave  his  report  of  the  National  FFA  Judging  Contest  Com- 
mittee actions.  The  proposed  Agriculture  Mechanics  Contest  was  discussed  and  the 
minutes  of  the  special  study  committee  was  reviewed. 

Jack.  Humphrey  informed  the  grouo  that  out  of  the  $85,000,000  budgeted  by  the  Nat- 
ional FFA  Association  for  the  contests,  only  $25,000.00  went  to  the  particiDating 
FFA  members.  A  plea  was  made  for  ideas  and  recommendations  from  the  State  Assoc- 
iations. 

The  Oregon  delegation  moved  that  Region  I  recommend  to  the  NVATA  Executive  Com- 
mittee that  the  m^ATA  take  over  the  operation  of  the  National  FFA  Judging  Contest 
if  the  opportunity  arises.    The  motion  x^as  seconded  and  passed. 

A  motion  was  made  that  Region  I  go  on  record  as  not  supporting  any  current  action 
to  move  the  NVATA  office  from  the  present  Nebraska  location.    This  motion  was  sec- 
onded and  carried.    A  motion  was  made  that  Region  I  be  opposed  to  any  Constitu- 
tional Change  that  would  form  any  possible  block    of     Democratic  process  in  the 
AVA  by  restricting  the  present  flow  of  resolutions.    This  motion  was  seconded  and 


The  following  convention  proposal  was  recommended  by  individuals  in  Region  I:  - 

•...1.    That  meetings  not  be  scheduled  at  the  same  time  and  that  a  little  more 

freedom  of  time  be  allowed. 
Chairman  Beckman  recommended  that  members  send  letters  of  appreciation  to  persons 
and  companies  on  the  list  provided  in  the  WATA  registration  packet. 

A  motion  was  made,  seconded  and  approved  that  this  group  adopt  a  resolution  that 
the  majority  of  the  National  FFA  Contest  rules  committee  be  composed  of  practicing 
High  School  Agricultural  Instructors  and  FFA  Advisors. 

Clark  Cleveland  of  Montana  moved  that  a  unanimous  ballot  be  cast  for  Roy  Reno  of 
Wyoming  as  Region  I  Alternate  Vice  President  for  the  ensuing  year,    Verlin  Herman 
of  Oregon  seconded  the  motion.    The  motion  carried. 

Verlin  Herman  moved  that  the  Regional  Leadership  Conference  be  held  in  Boise  on 
April  21  and  22  in  conjunction  with  the  Pacific  Pjegion  Supervisors  Meeting.  The 
motion  was  seconded  and  carried. 

Amotion  was  made  that  Region  I  recommend  a  NVATA  dues  increase  of  $5.00.  The 
motion  was  seconded  and  passed ♦ 


ilr  tHr  *  *  *  *  * 


SECOND  SESSION 
December  5,  1971 


HEATHMAN  HOTEL 
Parlor  C 


passed. 


It  was  recommended  by  the  group  that  the  NVATA  produce  a  fact  sheet  for  member- 
ship promotion  information  on  where  the  National  Dues  goes* 

The  election  for  Region  I  Vice  President .was  held*  Luther  Lalum  was  elected  as 
the  new  Vice  President  for  Region  I, 

An  expression  of  appreciation  was  aoolauded  to  Fred  Beckman  for  his  outstanding 
X7ork  as  Region  I  Vice  President* 


The  meeting  was  adjourned  at  3:30  P*  M* 


Respectfully  submitted, 
LUTHER  LALUH 
Alternate  Vice  President 
Region  I 

Kalispell,  Montana  59901 


PrGION  I  -  REGISTRATION 


ARIZONA 


T^ONTANA 


T.  0.  Beach  -  Yuma 
Harold      Byram  -  Sun  City 
David  E.  Cox  -  Sells 
Clair  Decker  -  Phoenix 
Clinton  0.  Jacobs  -  Tucson 

Dean  iterrell  -  Casa  Grande 
Carlos  H.  Moore  -  Phoenix 

CALIFORNIA 

Ed  Fisher  -  Hilmar 

Parker  Foster  -  La  Jolla 

Dennis  Hampton  -  Davis 

Ray  House  »  Riverside 

Osmund  Gllbertson  -  San  Luis  Obispo 

E.  David  Graf  -  Sacramento 

E.  M.  Juergenson  -  Davis 

Donald  Kross  -  Sacramento 

Edward  Leal  -  Modesto 

Paul  Peterson  -  Chino 

Ih  P.  Schroeder  -  San  Luis  Obispo 

Harold  L;  Seigworth  -  Riverside 

0.  E.  Thompson  -  Davis 

Don  Wilson  -  Sacramento 

IDAHO 

Fred  Beckman  -  Weiser 
Joe  Cvancara  -  Moscow 
Ralph  Edwards  -  Boise 
Fred  Faulks  •  Parma 
Robert  Haynes  -  Moscow 
Leslie  Jackson  -  Pocatello 
D.  L.  Kinds chy  -  Moscow 
John  ?Iundt  -  Boise 
Ed  Strong  -  Payette 


Basil  C.  Ashcraft  -  Helena 
Max  Amberson  -  Bozeman  ^ 
Douglas  Bishop  -  Bozeman 
^'Ike  Cavey.  -  Bozeman 
Clark  W.  Cleveland  -  Hinsdale 
Loyal  Dean.Kauffman  -  Bozeman 
Luther  Lalum  -  Kalispell 
Daniel  W.  Lantis  -  Sheridan 
Jim  Lewis  -  Helena 
Vernon  D,.Luft  -  Chinook 
Gail  Stensland  -  Benton 

NEVADA 

Roy  Faught  -  Lund 
Ronald  E.  Squires  -  Reno 

OREGON 

Ralph  Anderegg  -  Aurora 
Jerry  A.  Booth  -  Hillsboro 
Richard. Boucher  -  Enterprise 
Richard  Buckovlc  -  ?tolalla 
Garth  Davis  -  Hermlston 
Jack  Dube  -  Medford 
Ernest  DeAlton  -  Newberg 
Burr  Fancher  -  Lebanon 
Gordon  Galbralth  -  Salem 
A*  R.  Gllmore  -  Warren ton 
Verlin  K.  Hermann  -  Broadbent 
Gregory  A.  Johnson  -  Molalla 
Wayne  E*  Johnson  -  St.  Helens 
Don  Kabler  -  Cdrvallis 
Norman  Keesler  -  Vale 
Earl  A.  Knight  -  Sherwood 
Curt  LoBwen  -  Salem 
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R^ION 

OREGON  -  (continued) 

Leonard  Loihbardl  -  Enterprise 

Sidney  Miles  -  Forest  Grove 

Prank  A.  Miller  -  miton-Freewater 

H.  Lloyd  Mills  -  Forest  Grove 

Wrleht  Noel  -  Bend 

Charles  M.  Porflly  -  Lebanon 

Leonard  Rice  -  Springfield 

\U  C.  Reif  -  Canby 

William  Sav;yer  -  Cornelius 

Roger,  E.  Schoenbom  -  Astoria 

Jef  ty  Setteltneyer  -  Mllwaukle 

Jerry  Shlveley  -  Gladstone 

Stanley  Slsson  -  Mllwaukle 

Wynn  Sutfin  -  Tahgert 

James  B.  Thomas  -  Hlllsboro 

Walden  Wedon  -  '^ttlton  -  Freewater 

Joe  Ultty  -  Adrian 

Gary  Wood  -  Molalla 

Alan  Yenne  -  Lebanon 

UTAH 

Nell  F.  Chrlstensen  -  Brlgham 
Fred  Comaby  Provo 
Keith  U.  Katch  -  Logan 
Robert  R.  Jensen  -  Garland 
Gilbert  A.  Long  -  Logan 
Leslie  B.  Winter  -  Spanish  Fork 
Byron  I^eInmott  -  Lehl 

WASHINGTON 


-  PJEGISTRATION 

WASHINGTON  -  (continued) 

George       Peterson  -  Grander 
George  E.  Roberts  -  Wenatchee 
James  A,  Stlllwell  -  Wapato 
Dermis  R.  Swanberg  -  Brewster 
Rodii'ey  Tulloch  -  Pullman 
Donald      Wainstad  -  Davenport 
Jay  Wood  -  Olympla 

WYOMING 

Jim  Durkee  -  Laramie 
Jim  Faclnelll  -  Cody 
Jack  Humphrey  -  Alb  in 
Percy  Kirk  -  Cheyenne 
Roy  £•  Reno  -  Riverton 
Connie  Sutton  -  Pox^ell 
Loren  York  -  Lander 
Jim  Wilson  -  Glendo 

LADIES 

Arizona  -  0 
California  -  5 
Idaho  -  4 
Montana  -  0 
Nevada  -  0 
Oregon  -  9 
Utah  -  0 
Washington  -  14 
Wyoming  -  2 


Roger  Beckel  -  Grandvlew 

Dan  Birdsell  -  Deer  Park 

Frederic  A.  Blauert  -  Washtucna 

Charles  Clark  -  Walla  Walla 

Robert  J,  Corless  -  Suimyside 

Arnold  Wayne  Davis  -  foppenlsh 

Wayne  R.  Davis  -  Fillah 

Leonard  Derr  -  Femdale 

John  W,  Elliot  *  Cheney 

L.  J.  Emerson  -  Omak 

Keith  E.  Fiscus'  -  Pullman 

H.  Eugene  Forrester  -  Ellensburg 

A.  W.  Heideman  -  Wenatchee 

Lynn  M.  Heininger  -  Wenatchee 

Clarence  Hull  -  Pullman 

Lyle  Holt  -  Bridgeport 

C,  0.  Loreen  *  Pullman 

Kenneth  T-ttlholland  -  Tumwater 

Arthur  Nelson  -  Olympla 

H.  C.  Nelson  -  Mt.  Vernon 

Ralph  1,  01ms tead  -  Battleground 

Ken  Owen  -  Tacoma 
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REGION  II 


FIRST  SESSION  YMCA  BUILDING 

December  4,  1971  Room  3F 

The  Region  II  Vice  President,  Bill  Harrison,  called  the  First  Regional  lleetlng  to 
order  at  2:45  P.  M.    Thirty-seven  members  were  present* 

The  Invocation  was  given  by  Ray  Seale,  Past  President  of  the  Texas  Association, 
asking  Gods'  Blessing  on  our  Sincere  Efforts. 

Item  three  and  four  on  the  Agenda,  the  welcome  and  Introduction  of  guests  were 
accomplished  quickly,  since  there  were  none, 

Les  Olsen  of  Kansas  and  Coy  Jaggers  of  Texas  moved  and  seconded  to  adopt  the  Agenda 
Jfotlon  passed  by  voice  vote. 

Our  Vice  President  announced  that  pictures  would  be  taken  during  the  break  and 
that  Portland  Convention  pens  would  be  sold  at  25C  each* 

Andy  Bassel  of  Colorado  moved  and  Coy  Jaggers  of  Texas  seconded  to  approve  the 
minutes    of  the  prior  Summer  Conference  at  Dodge  City,  Kansas*    Carried  by  voice 
vote. 

State  reports  were  given*    A  copy  will  be  on  file  at  the  National  Office. 

Arkansas  -  Not  present  -  no  report  given* 
Colorado  -  Andy  Bassel,  President  gave  the  report. 
Kansas     -  Lcs  Olsen,  President  gave  the  report* 
Louisiana--  Lelghman  Martin,  President  gave  the  report. 
New  !texlco  -  Dwight  Houston,  President  gave  the  report. 
Oklahoma  -  Jim  Boston,  President  gave  the  report* 
Texas       -  Herman  St oner.  President  gave  the  report* 

Glen  McDowell,  WVATA  President  and  Cliff  Saylor,  National  FFA  Vice  President 
from  Arizona  made  brief  remarks,  offering  their  help  if  needed* 

Bill  Harrison  gave  the  following  figures  on  the  membership  report*    These  were 
the  latest  certified  figures* 

Kansas  •  186  members  -  4  delegates  present  and  5  delegates  allowed. 
Colorado  -  82  members  -  3  delegates  present  and  3  delegates  allowed. 
Arkansas  -  224  members  -  no  delegates  present  and  5  delegates  allowed* 
Louisiana  -  245  members  -  5  delegates  present  and  6  delegates  allowed* 
New  Mexico  -  86  members  -  100%  -  2  delegates  present  and  3  delegates  allowed* 
Oklahoma  -  408  members  -  100%  -  9  delegates  present  and  9  delegates  allowed. 
Texas  -  760  members  -  11  delegates  present  and  16  delegates  allowed* 

There  o  ,  a  total  of  1991  members  -  34  delegates  present  and  47  delegates  allowed 
in  Region  II. 

Ur*  Harrison  gave  a  report  on  all  Region  memberships  and  increases  in  membership, 
and  Region  II  stood  tall  in  comparison  with  all  other  Regions* 

The  Alternate  Vice  President  gave  a  report  on  activities  since  Dodge  City  Summer 
Conference.    He  stated  that  Bill  Harrison's  visit  to  the  Texas  State  Conference 
and  his  speech  to  the  membership  is  largely  the  cause  of  an  Increase  in  member- 
ship from  that  state* 
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After  the  Texas  conference  the  Alternate  Vice  President  and  Vice  President  visited 
the  New  Mexico  State  Conference  in  Las  Cruces*    Both  gave  talks  to  the  entire 
delegation  stressing  the  importance  of  dues«    This  along  with  President  Rupert 
Mansell's  persistency  brought  New  Mexico  into  the  100%  fold.    The  Alternate  Vice 
President  and  Vice  President  visited  the  conference  for  about  3  days  and  were 
given  a  nice  introduction  at  their  state  AVA  banquet.    It  was  also  stated  by  the 
Alternate  Vice  President  that  Bill  Harrison  had  as  his  goal  an  increase  in  member- 
ship and  that  he  had  worked  hard  toward  that  goal  and  the  results  are  evident  in 
the  above  figures. 

The  Ideas  Unlimited  Contest  was  explained  by  our  Vice  President,    We  were  reminded 
of  changes  in  the  rules  and  encouraged  to  participate,    Andy  Passel  of  Colorado 
asked  if  Item  ir9  in  the  rules  could  be  changed  to  allow  representation.  Our 
leader  said  he  would  check  into  it. 

The  publicity  report  was  given  by  Lclghnan  Tlartin,  President  of  the  Louisiana 
Association,    He  encouraged  the  membership  to  fill  out  the  fliers  in  our  folder 
and  leave  them  in  the  Headquarters  Office,    Also  he  stated  that  states  would  have 
to  make  their  own  arrangements  for  their  group  pictures  before  leaving  the  con-* 
ference. 

Chairman  Bill  Harrison  announced  that  the  film  presentation  T7orked  up  by  Sam 
Stenzil  called  '^Highlights  of  NVATA"  is  available  at  $10.00  per  set  to  all  states. 

Andy  Bassel,  President  of  Colorado  in  his  resolutions  committee  report  stated 
that  their  committee  had  not  completed  their  functions  and  had  to  report  back  to 
complete  the  review  of  resolutions,    Colorado  presented  a  resolution  for  consid<* 
eration  by  Region  II,  concerning  move  to  Washington,  D,  C,    Andy  Bassel  of  Colo- 
rado moved  and  Ray  Seale  of  Texas  seconded  the  motion  that  the  resolution  be 
accepted.    The  motion  was  carried  by  voice  vote. 

Then  came  the  break  during  which  time  pictures  were  taken,  printed  material  con- 
cerning transitions  in  Ag  Education,  questionnaire  on  reactions  to  National  Sem- 
inar, Denver,  and  consideration:  IWATA  purchase  of  Ag  Teachers  Directory. 

The  meeting  reconvened  at  4:22  P.  M.  after  a  seven  minute  break. 

We  picked  up  item  16  on  the  Agenda.    Bill  Harrison  stated  that  the  key  to  active 
membership  was  in  the  young  teachers  comini^  into  the  profession.    He  informed  the 
assembly  that  all  states  in  Region  II  increased  their  student  membership  in  HVATA. 
The  FFA  Alumni  Association  was  then  presented^  explained  and  urged. 

Our  worthy  chairman  then  Rave  in  detail  facets  concerning  above  printed  material. 
He  then  outlined  our  status  concerning  considerations  in  the  purchase  of  the 
National  Directory  &  *  Handbook  and  said  that  this  was  for  discussion  and  consid- 
eration and  not  necessarily  for  action.    However,  Harold  Williams  moved  and  Les 
Olsen  seconded  a  motion  that  Region  II  go  on  record  as  opposing  the  purchase  of 
said  Directory  and  Handbook,    After  some  discussion  the  motion  carried  by  voice 
vote. 

The  Vice  President  moved  through  the  next  four  items  of  business  in  quick  order 
and  stated  that  we  should  thank  the  sponsors  of  our  activities  and  show  our  ap- 
preciation to  them. 

He  called  for  state  conference  dates,  spoke  of  state  newsletters  and  reminded 
the  states  that  this  was  one  of  the  qualifications  for  the  state  asisociation  a- 
ward. 
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Then  the  states  were  tactfully  reminded  of  the  Importance  of  promotness  In  return- 
ing NVATA  reports  to  Iteglonal  and  National  Offices. 

Nominations  were  accepted  for  Alternate  Vice  President  of  Region  II.  The  nominees 
were  Ray  Seale  of  Texas  and  Jack  McClasky  of  Kansas. 

The  time  was  4:52  and  our  leader  declared  adjournment  until  1:15  P.  M.  Sunday, 
December  5,  Parlor  D,  Portland  Hilton  Hotel. 

SECOND  SESSION  PORTLAND  HILTON  HOTEL 

December  5,  1971  Parlor  D 

At  1:15  P.       the  second  session  of  Region  II  NVATA  was  firmly  called  to  order  by 
Vice  President,  Bill  Harrison. 

Guests,  Jim  Beech  of  Oklahoma,  Bob  Nattery  of  Colorado  and  Dr.  Robert  Price  of 
Oklahoma  were  Introduced  to  the  42  members  present. 

Beginning  business  with  avards.    The  delegation  was  urged  to  Increase  participation 
and  were  told  of  changes  in  The  ^elgy  Ac/ard.    Also,  that  the  ''30  ^ute  Club''  cer- 
tlflcate  will  be  changed. 

Bill  explained  the  proposed  Bylaws  Amendments. 

Dwlght  Houston,  President  from  New  Mexico  obtained  the  floor  and  gave  quite  a 
pitch  for  presented  Information  concerning  the  Region  II  Summer  Conference  to  be 
held  In  Las  Cruces,  New  Mexico,  June  20-23,  1972.    He  warned  of,  but  did  not  dwell, 
on  the  hazards  of  fast  horses  and  faster  wonen. 

At  2:35  P.  M.  we  reconvened  after  a  7  minute  break  without  losing  a  man.    In  fact 
we  gained  one  who  was  Introduced  as  Lloyd  Wlp^lns,  a  guest  from  Oklahoma. 

Andy  Bassel  handed  out  the  printed  resolut  Lons  and  completed  his  report  of  the 
resolutions  committee.    After  revlevrlng  the  printed  resolutions  Jlra  Boston  of  Ok- 
lahoma stated  that  he  had  voted  cn  the  prevailing  side  and  moved  that  we  recon- 
sider fae  motion  on  Region  II  Resolution  crnceming  the  move  of  NVATA  Headquarters 
to  Washington,  D.  C.    Les  Olsen  seconded  the  motion.    The  motion  to  reconsider 
failed.    By  show  of  hands  13-15. 

Item  23  on  the  Agenda  was  opened  but  Arkansas  had  no     futher  Information  concern- 
ing 1973  Summer  Conference  for  Region  II. 

The  floor  was  turned  over  to  the  Alternate  Vice  President  for  cownents.    He  stated 
that  In  addition  to  his  prior  report  he  had  helped  register  at  this  convention  and 
would  help  judge  the  "Ideas  Unlimited  Contest".    He  further  explained  the  Ben  Mil- 
ler boot  deal.  Its  Inception  and  present  status  and  a  few  ground  rules  Involved. 
His  conclusive  statements  were  bent  toward  gratitude  for  the  opportunity  to  work 
with  such  a  fine  ^roup,  having  learned  so  much  from  Bill  Harrison  and  his  apore- 
clatlon  for  Bill's  leadership  ability.    Actually  he  began  his  comments  with  a  Joke, 
but  not  being  much  of  a  Uory   teller,  the  groups  respon&e  silently  told  him  lAiy 
he  was  not  re-elected. 

?toster  Bill  Harrison  appointed  the  Presidents  of  Arkansas ,  (Chairman) ,  Oklahoma 
and  New  Mexico  to  handle  the  balloting  In  the  election  of  the  Alternate  Vice 
President  of  Region  II,  NVATA. 
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Ray  Seale^  Texas  was  elected*   His  acceptance  speech,  which  was  nothing,  was  bet- 
ter  than  the  outgoing  Alternate . Vice  President's  joke* 

Region  II 's  choice  Vice  President  nade  his  report  by  stating    that  it  has  been  a 
fulfilling  year  after,  at.  first,  many  qualms  and  discouragcnents.    He  took  a  sec- 
ond look  and  hit  the  road*    He  visited  the  Kansas  Association  Conference,  conducted 
the  Dodge  City  Conference,  vent,  to  Lincoln,  Nebraska  for  the  Executive  Connittee 
tneetinj>,  visited  the  Texas  Convention,  The  Oklahoma  Conference,  the  New  Ttexico 
Conference  and  then  cane  to  Portland  determine   to  do  all  he  could  for  Region  II 
and  our  membership  as  a  whole*    He  cotnnended  individuals  and  state  associations 
and  the  collective  membership.    In  closing  Bill  asked  for  assistance  and  invita- 
tions to  State  Tteetings.    Be  had  kind  and   bordering  on  untruthful  words  for  the 
Alternate  Vice  President. 

There  being  no  unscheduled  or  new  business,  final  annowcements  were  made  and  on 
a  happy.  Inspirational  note  adjournment  was  declared  at  3:25  P.  M.  by  a  very  thor- 
ough and  able  Bill  Harrison. 


Respectfully  submitted, 
DAVID  T*  HcVEY 
Alternate  Vice  President 
Region  II 

El  Paso,  Texas  79999 


******* 


REGION  II  -  TEGISTRATION 


ARKANSAS 


LOUISIANA 


James  E«  "^amblll  -  Brookland 
Luther  Hardin  -  Searcy 
Denver  B.  Jones  •  Waldron 
James  H.  Shepard  -  Little  Rock 


Tom  Colvln  -  Raton  Rouge 
Charlie  M.  Curtis  -  Baton  Rouge 
Lelghman  ^^artln  -  Provencal 
Ledell      Vlrdure  -  Baton  rouge 
Richard  Weber  -  Baton  Rouge 
James  C.  Weber  Delhi 


COLORADO 


B.  Harold  Anderson  -  Fort  Collins 
Andy  Bassel  -  Gunnison 
IrvlnR  C.  Cross  -  Fort  Collins 
Sidney  E.  Koon,  Jr*  -  Fort  Collins 
Allen  H.  Nelson  -  Fort  Morgan 


Lowery  Davis  -  Las  Cruces 
Charles  Grlmshat^  -  Fort  Sumner 
Df-yight  0.  Houston  -  Hurley 
Warren  G.  Noland  -  Las  Cruces 
Parker  Woodul  -  Port ales 


mJ  MEXICO 


Al  Renzelman  -  Holyoke 
Eugene      Ruby  -  Denver 
Ron  Uhrlg  -  Fort  Morgan 


OKLAHOMA 


KANSAS 


James  Albracht  -  Topeka 
Leslie  A.  Olsen  -  Clay  Center 
Jack  E.  McClaskey  -  Girard 
Larry  Erpelding  -  T^anhattan 
Joe  Farrell  -  Hill  City 
Robert  E. -Julian  -  Ttanhattan 
Steve  Reedy  -  Concordia 
Sam  Stenzel  -  Colby 


Jim  Boston  -  Adair 
Clifford  Christ  -  WevK>ka 
Charles  Hargrave  -  Antlers 
Bill  Harrison  -  Leedey 
Wendell  Fenton  -  Muskegee 
Byrle  Klllian  -  Stillwater 
Kent  >tetcalf  -  Altus 
Ernest  H.  Muncrief  -  Marlow 
Robert  Price  -  Stillwater 
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OKLAHOMA  (continued) 


TEXAS  *  (continued) 


Don  Rudy  -  Alva 

Joe  D.  Skinner  -  Oklahoma  City 
Charles  Spencer  -  Elgin 
Jim  StraT;n  -  Clinton 
Harold  Williams  -  Cashing 

TEXAS 

Chester  Booth  -  Nhltne> 

F.  M.  Brownfleld  -  Colorado  City 

Jose  Correa  -  Mission 

James  E,  Christiansen  -  Bryan 

Let/Is  Eggenberger  -  Lubbock 

James  Elliott  -  San  Marcos 

James  L.  Graves  -  Powderly 

A.  C,  Hughes  -  Commerce 

Coy  R.  Jaggers  -  DeKalb 

Earl  H.  Knebel  -  College  Station 

Sidney  J,  Long  -  Gall 


David  T,  McVey  -  El  Paso 
W,  H.  rfelschen  -  Austin 
G,  H,  ^torrlson  -  Huntsvllle 
Foy  Page  -  Bryan 
C.  G,  Scrogglns  -  Austin 
Ray  Seale  -  Shiner 
Herman  H.  St oner  -  Sherman 
Harold  D.  Walker  -  Hlco 

LAPIES 

Arkansas  -  0 
Colorado  -  2 
Kansas  1 
Louisiana*  1 
New  Mexlco-0 
Oklahoma  -  4 
Texas       -  4 
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REGION  III 


FIRST  SESSION 

Saturday,  December  4,  1971 


HEATHMAN  HOTEL 
Parlor  C 


Region  III  meetinf?  was  called  to  order  by  Vice  President*  Francis  Murphy  at  2:48 
P.  ?t.  in  Parlor  C  of  the  Heathman  Hotel* 

Norman  Bohmbach  of  !>Q.nnesota  gave  the  Invocation, 

General  announceaents  were  given  by  Vice  President  >?urphy,  and  the  Agenda  was 
presented. 

It  was  moved  by  John  Murray  of  >!lnnesota»  seconded  by  Dave  Flint  of  Iowa  to  a- 
dopt  the  minutes  as  printed  by  Secretary  ^?rover  -'lehe  of  Iowa.    *5otion  carried. 

Introduction  of  state  delegates  included  Iowa  -  11:  Minnesota  -  14;  Nebraska-5: 
North  Dakota  -  1;  South  Dakota  *  4;  and  !Jisconsin  11. 

Voting  strength  by  states  and  membership  reported  to  be  : 

loua  -  seven  delegates  -  286  members 
Minnesota  -  eleven  delegates  -  477  members 
Nebraska  -  four  delegates  -  170  members 
North  Dakota  -  three  delegates  -  95  members 
South  Dakota  •  two  delegates  -  71  members 
Wisconsin  ^  seven  delegates  ♦  313  merabers 

CoBinents  were  made  concerning  registration,  voting  cards,  thank  you  lists,  etc. 

It  was  announced  that  The  FarmFest  would  be  held  September  11-17,  1972,  at  Ver- 
non Center,  ^dnnesota. 

Each  member  was  urged  to  give  consideration  to  the  purchase  of  the  Ag  Teachers' 
Directory  and  Handbook. 

Ttave  Flint  of  Iowa  member  of  the  resolutions  connittee  presented  preliminary 
information  on  resolutions.    It  was  moved  by  Wacholz  of  Minnesota  and  seconded 
by  Esser  of  Wisconsin  to  refer  the  tJSDA  resolution  to  a  committee  of  Ferries, 
Flint  p,nd  Murray.  Carried. 

Resolution  No.  2  -  Moved  by  Ferries  of  Wisconsin  seconded  by  Hill  of  'Minnesota 
to  adopt— carried.    This  was  appreciation  to  President  Glen  ^^c^owell. 

Resolution  No.  3  ~  NVATA  officers  visits  to  State  Associations.  Hoved  by  Esser 
of  Wisconsin  seconded  by  Wacholz  of  Minnesota  to  adopt.  Carried. 

Resolution  No.  4  —  Veterans'  Farm  Training  —  Moved  by  Bahmbach  of  Minnesota, 
seconded  by  Statlcr  qf  Iowa  to  adopt.  Carried. 

Resolution  No.  5  —  Establishment  of  the  Bureau  of  Occupational  Education. 
Moved  by  Maurina  of  Wisconsin  to  strike  out  the  last  three  lines  after  (public 
law  90-576).    Seconded  and  carried.    Tfoved  by  Simmons  of  Nebraska  and  seconded 
by  Murray  of  Minnesota  to  adopt  as  amended,  carried. 
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Introduction  was  made  of  Glen  McDowell,  NVATA  President  and  Cliff  Say  lor.  National 
FFA  Vice  President  of  Arizona. 


The  meeting  was  recessed  to  take  pictures  of  oach  state  delegate  group.  Following 
this  recess,  Roy  Esser  of  Wisconsin  publicity  chairman,  presented  his  report. 
Mbved  by  Flint  of  Iowa,  seconded  by  Kubista,  Minnesota  to  accept  the  report. 
Carried . 


Ihe  procedure  for  electing  Alternate  Vice  President  was  presented. 

Poll  of  states  was  taken  for  the  nomination  of  Alternate  Vice  President.  All 
states  passed  with  the  exception  of  Wisconsin.    Roy  Esser  nominated  John  Murray  of 
Minnesota.    There  were  no  other  nominations. 

The  state  presidents  gave  reports  of  association  activities  since  the  Regional 
Meeting  in  Brookings,  S'^uth  Dakota.    Each  President  distributed  a  copy  of  his  re- 
port to  the  sembers  and  a  copy  will  be  on  file  at  the.  National  Office. 

With  ttnro  running  late.  Vice  President  Murphy  recessed  the  meeting  at  5:15  P.  M. 
until  Sunday,  December  5  at  1:15  P.  H. 


The  sc^cond  session  of  Region  III  convened  by  order  of  Vice  President  Francis  N. 
Murphy  at  1:20  P.  M.  in  Parlor  E,  Hilton  Hotel. 

Announceacnts  were  made  by  Chairman  Murphy. 

report  of  National  Judging  Contests  and  recooDendatlons  were  presented  by 
special  committee  member  Grover  Ittche,  of  Iowa.    A  bri.ef  discussion  followed. 

Alternate  Vice  President,  Grover  ?tl^e,  presented  his  report.  Moved  by  Murray  and 
seconded  by  Soldwish  of  Iowa  to  accept  the  report.  Carried. 

Mlche  of  Iowa  presented  the  *'30  Minute  Club"  report  which  stated  that  160  certi- 
ficates were  distributed  during  the  year.    He  urged  the  members  to  keep  up  the 
good  work. 

Murphy  encouraged  all  states  to  continue  participation  in  awards  for  instructors 
and  Associ.'itlon,  "Ideas  Unlimited"  Q>ntest. 

The  NVATA  registration  fee  received  no  unfavorable  comments.    The  increase  in  AVA 
registration  fee  was  in  question. 

It,  was  moved  by  Esser  of  Wisconsin  and  seconded  by  Schock  of  Nebraska  that  nomina- 
tions cease.    Carried.    Moved  by  Eidet  of  South  Dakota,  seconded  by  Jochcm  of  Neb- 
raska that  John  Murray  of  Minnesota  be  elected  unanimously  as  Alternate  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  Region  III.  Carried. 

It  was  announced  that  the  1972  Summer  Leadership  Conference  would  be  held  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  River  Falls,  June  15-16 •  •  • 


A  Aifc  AAA 


SECOITO  SESSION 

Sunday,  Deccober  5,  1971 


PORTLAND  HILTON  ROTEL 
Parlor  E 
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Dates  of  the  State  Association  Summer  Conferences  were  announced  as  follows: 

Iowa  downtown  Holiday  Inn,  August  10-11 

Minnesota  Minneapolis-Nicollet  Hotel,  July  6-8 

Nebraska  Omaha,  July  1.3-15 

N.  D.  Bismark,  no  date 

S.  J>.  No  place  or  date 

Wisconsin  Tfadlson,  July  10-14 

It  was  stated  that  Vice  President  Murphy  had  visited  all  state  conferences  except 
Wisconsin.    State  officers  were  encouraged  to  visit  other  State  Conferences. 

It  was  moved  by  Ferries,  Wisconsin,  seconded  by  Barber,  Minnesota,  that  Region  III 
go  on  record  as  favoring  the  USDA  Support  resolution.  Carried. 

Statler  of  Iowa  moved  and  Hermance  of  Nebraska  seconded  that  the  resolutions  com- 
mittee report,  presented  by  Flint  of  Iowa  be  accepted.  Carried. 

Bohnbach  of  >Tinnesota  moved  and  Soldwish  of  lor-ja  seconded  the  Vice  President's  re- 
port be  accepted.  Carried. 

It  was  moved  by  Hermance  of  Nebraska  and  seconded  by  Ifebster  of  Iowa  that  we  rec- 
ommend that  Region  III  support  the  dues  increase  as  suggested  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee.   Discussion  followed.    >fotion  carried. 

?!urray  of  Minnesota  and  Schock  of  Nebraska  seconded  that  Region  III  favor  the  hir- 
ing of  an  Assistant  Executive  Secretary  if  the  increase  in  dues  is  approved.  Ttts- 
cussion  followed.    Motion  carried. 

It  was  moved  by  Esser  of  Wisconsin  and  seconded  by  Hill  of  Minnesota  that  Pegion 
III  go  on  record  as  not  in  favor  of  the  purchase  of  the  Vo  A?  Teachers  Directory 
at  any  price.    Carried  imanlmously. 

The  Alumni  F^A  was  discussed  with  emphasis  on  local  grass  roots  initiation  rather 
than  from  National  enpha&ls  on  down. 

It  was  indicated  that  the  AVA  Constitutional  chanties  in  the  makint^  would  have  a 
tendency  to  kill  democratic  action  on  the  part  of  members. 

It  was  moved  by  Jensen  of  North  Dakota  and  seconded  by  Simmons  of  Nebraska  that  we 
dispense  with  the  President's  Panel.    Carried.    ^tatGrials  were  distributed. 

John  Murray  of  Minnesota  was  officially  installed  as  Alternate  Vice  President  of 
Region  III  by  Vfce  President  Francis  T'urphy. 

It  was  moved  by  Hermance  of  Nebraska  and  seconded  by  Wacholz  of  >rinnesota  that  all 
members  of  ?ej>ion  III  recognize  the  outstanding  work  of  Alternate  Vice  President, 
Trover  C.  Ifiehe  of  Iowa  during  the  past  year,  and  thank  him  for  his  efforts.  Car- 
ried. 

Soldwish,  of  Iowa  moved  and  Hermance  of  Nebraska  seconded  that  the  meeting  adjourn 
Carried.    Meetinp  adjourned  at  3:40  P.  M. 

Respectfully  submitted. 
nROWn  C.  ^>T[EHE 
Alternate  Vice  President 
Region  III 

Monticello,  lotia  52310 
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REGION  III  -  REGISTTUTION 

NEBRASKA  -  (continued) 


Garland  Ashbacher  -  Swisher 
Gerald  ^.  Barton  -  West  Des  Moines 
C.  E.  Biindy  -  Ames 
Harold  Crawford  -  Mes 
navid  Flint  -  Hampton. 
Roger  Holconib  -  -fesori  City 
^'arvln  Iloskey  Eametsburt; 
Les  Johnson  -  Rodtwell  City 
Elwood  J.  ''abon  •  I>es  Ifolnes 
Bill  !^cKeov?n  -  Mason  City 
Grover  C.  ^tlehe  -  Montlcello 
Reg  Soldtrtsh  -  Jewell 
Richard  Soarrow  -  Manchester 
Lo^an  Stamo  -  Sheldon 
Larry  Statler  -  Swisher 
Paul  B.  Swank  -  Kalona 
J  2ck  Tatman  -  Spirit  Lake 
Le^rLs  Webster  -  Leon 

TUNNESOTA 

!>onald  Barber  -  ClarSaont 
R.  Barnwell  -  St.  Paul 
Norm  Eohrobach  -  Waseca 
Dale  Busch  •  St.  Janes 
Paul  Day  -  Faribault 
Orrln  Dybdahl  -  Grandfleld 
Ed  Fier  -  ^e^  Ulm 
Lowell  V.  Gunderson  -  Ada 
Robert  Hill  •  Tyler 
Ronald  Kublsta  •  Olivia 
Pennis  Wallette  -  St*  Paul 
Leo      Lick  •  Gaylord 
Joe  Malinski  -  Hlnneaoolls 
Paul  ffarvln  -  St.  Paul 
Lee  Mendenhall  -  tlew  Richland 
John  Murray  -  Jackson 
Curtis  Norenberg  -  St.  Paul 
Ed  J.  O^Connell  -  St.  Cloud 
James  Pengra  -  Jackson 
Vem  Rlchter  -  Wgtertown 
Cordon  Svanson  t  St.  Paul 
Paul  F.  Thomas  -  St.  Paul 
•Tarlln  Vacholz  -  Renville 
Gerald  Warner  -  St.P  Paul 
Lelland  Wllken  -  Osakis 


NEBRASKA 

Richard  Douglass  -  Lincoln 
Dennis  W.  Eg pies ton  -  Ryannis 


B.  E.  Gingery  Lincoln 
Lyle  Hemance  -  Lincoln 
7>ean  Jochem  -  Alnsworth 
Jim  Lelsing  -  Franklin 
Philip  H.  Miller  -  Mead 
^fyron  R.  Schoch  -  Lyons 
James  Simmons  -  Omaha 
James  Wall  -  Lincoln 
Anton  Wetzel  -  Crelghton 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

Quentin  Chrlstman  -  Ruaby 
Winston  Dolve  •  Farj>o 
Gerald  Iverson  -  Mlnot 
Curt  Jensen  -  Garrison 
Norbert  flayer  -  Bismarck 
Shubel  D.  O^^en  -  Fargo 
Don  Prlebe  -  Fargo 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

David  Acheson  -  Flandreau 
Palmer  Eldct  -  Volga 
B.  W.  Gustafson  -  Pierre 
Francis  N.  Murphy  -  !ladlson 
James  C.  Pollman  -  Pell  Rapids 
Lai^^rcnce  Venner  -  Pierre 

WISCO?ISIN  , 

Victor  Bekfcum  -  Hillsdale 
Doyle  Beyle  -  Madison 
Roy  Esser  -  Rewaskum 
.James  Ferries  -  Manltrwoc 
P.udolph  Geiner  -  Reedsburg 
?tillard  Gundlach  -  Mont fort 
Robert  Reeblnk  -  New  Richmond 
Irving  E.  Kelly  -  Harkln 
Don  C.  Lelbelt  -  Green  Bay 
William  G.  ?^aarlna  -  Barron 
Jin.  W.  01st  ad  -  Oregon 
Wajme  Raymond  -  Lancaster 
Carl  !7.  Schuster  -  West  Allls 
Jerry  W.  Shervin  -  Cuba  City 

LADIES 

Iowa  -  9 
Minnesota  -  7 
Nebraska  -  3 
North  Dakota  -  0 
South  Dakota  -  5 
Wisconsin  ^  4 
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REOION  IV 


FIRST  SESSION  HEATHIIAN  HOTEL 

Saturday,  December  4,  1971  Parlor  Room  B 

The  first  session  of  Region  IV,  NVATA  was  called  to  order,  December  4,  1971  at 
2:45  P.  M.  by  Vice  President  Odell  Miller.  The  Invocation  was  given  by  Warren 
Reed,  Past  President  of  the  Ohio  Vocational  Agriculture   Teachers  Association. 

Vice  President  fuller  Introduced  the  Reelonal  Award  winners  In  the  Outstanding 
Younj^  ^fember  and  Career  Orientation  Contests.    Outstanding  Young  member  Gary  Bauer, 
Sunbury,  Ohio  and  Career  Orientation  Winner  Glenn  Griffith,  Westervllle,  Ohio. 

NVATA  membership  buttons  and  bail  point  pens  were  distributed  to  the  group. 

The  following  State  Presidents:    Lowell  Hlllen  of  Illinois;  !fen  Brashafaer  of  Ind- 
iana* Jerry  Greer  of  Kentucky;  Keith  Griffin  of  Michigan;  LlnvlUe  Hardin  of  Miss- 
ouri; and  Robert  Phillips  of  Ohio  Introduced  the  members  from  their  respective 
states. 

The  names  of  the  deceased  members  since  the  Sumner  Conference  were  entered  and  a 
moment  of  silence  was  observed.    The  following  names  were  entered:    Gordon  Struble 
of  -Michigan:  Paul  Anderson  and  TVm  Tucker  of  Missouri. 

Voting  strength  of  the  assenbled  delegates  was  determined  by  the  following  poll  of 
the  <»roups: 


STATE 

TOTAL  MEIJBERS 

VOTING  STRENGTH 

MUMBER  PRESENT 

TO  VOTE 

lUlnols 

330 

8 

8 

Indiana 

230 

5 

4 

Kentucky 

205 

5 

3 

Tflchlgan 

137 

4 

3 

Missouri 

300 

7 

7 

Ohio 

47A 

10 

10 

A  motion  by  Lowell  Rillen  of  Illinois  and  seconded  by  Bill  Harrison  of  ^Fichigan 
was  passed  to  have  the  minutes  of  the  Sum&er  Conference  accepted  as  orinted. 

Vice  President  'filler  sugsjested  additional  items  be  added  to  the  Agenda  and  called 
for  any  additional  items  from  the  t^roup. 

A  motion  by  Cedrlc  Gowler  of  Illinois  and  seconded  by  Keith  Griffin  of  Michigan 
was  passed  to  accept  the  proposed  Agenda  vriLth  the  additional  items  suggested. 

President  Glen  Mc!)owcll  sooke  briefly  to  the  group  followed  by  Cliff  Saylor, 
National  FFA  Vice  President  of  the  Pacific  Region  who  welcomed  the  delegates  to 
the  Pacific  Region. 

The  meeting  recessed  for  15  minutes  in  order  that  National  Treasurer  Sam  Stenzel 
could  photograph  those  state  delegations  in  attendance. 

Jay  Benham  spoke  briefly  to  the  group  cone  ming  the  progress  of  the  National  FFA 
Alumni  Association. 
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Bill  Harrison  of  Michic;an,  Chairman  of  the  Region  IV  Resolutions  Committee  reported 
to  the  group  concerning?  any  RjSglonal  Resolutions  to  be  presented  for  consideration 
by  the  National  Association* 

A  motion  by  Lowell  Hlllen  of  Illinois  and  seconded  by  Robert  Phillips  of  Ohio  was 
passed  concemlnp  the  adoption  for  consideration  by  the  Region  of  an  Illinois 
Association  resolution  on  Teacher  Training  in  Agriculture  Education  at  Illinois 
State  University,  Normal,  Illinois. 

Lowell  Hlllen  of  Illinois,  Chairman  of  the  Region  Publicity  Committee  reported  a 
set  o^  slides  were  beln^  developed  about  the  convention  and  x^ould  be  available  at 
a   later  date.    The  cost  \d.il  be  $10,00  and  the  money  must  accompany  the  applica- 
tion requesting  the  slides 

Alternate  Vice  President,  Jim  Guillnger,  distributed  his  report  to  the  members 
present. 

A  roll  call  of  states  was  called  for  nominations  for  Alternate  Vice  President  and 
the  following  names  were  submitted ;    Jim  Gulllnger  of  Illinois  and  Bill  Harrison 
of  Michigan. 

Vice  President  Ttirier  summarized  the  follot^lng  Items  on  the  Agenda  for  the  Region 
to  act  upon  in  its  second  session: 

1.  Agriculture  Directory  proposal 

2.  AVA  Relations  with  fH-'ATA 

3.  Agriculture  Education  ^fa);azlne 

4.  Proposed  AVA  Amendnent  concerning  the  By-Laws  Committee 

5.  Preparation  of  the  most  important  problems  concerning  NVATA  for  Mr. 
Jim  Cougan's  use. 

6.  Ideas  l^llmited  Contest 

^^eetlng  adjourned  at  5:00  P.       until  Sunday,  December  5,  1971. 

SECOND  SESSION  HEATHiIAN  HOTEL 

Sunday,  December  5,  1971  Parlor  Room  B 

The  second  session  of  Region  IV  was  called  to  order  December  5,  by  Vice  President 
Odell  Miller.    The  Invocation  was  given  by  Llmrille  Hardin,  State  President  of  the 
Missouri  Association. 

^Tr.  Don  Coil,  Illinois,  Mr.       H.  Hamilton  of  Indiana,  and  Mr.  R.  D.  Hagen  of 
Missouri  were  recognized  by  the  group  as  visitors. 

Vice  President  -liller  introduced  the  life  NVATA  manbere  of  Region  IV: 

Eldon  Atjpperle,  Jim  Gulllnger,  Charles  Ham.  Lowell  Hlllen, 
Cedrlc  Gowler  and  Eldon  Witt  all  of  the  Illinois  iVssociation. 

Richard  Barnes,  Adelbert  Huber  and  Stanley  knopf  of  ?fichigan  Association. 

Region  IV  is  the  first  NVATA  Region  to  Have  paid  life  members. 

Each  State  Association  President  was  given  five  minutes  to  present  the  current 
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activities  and  status  of  their  respective  State  .Association. 

^S|2M  again  100%  membership,  the  only  state  in  the  Region.    They  also  reported 
on  their  excellent  relationships  with  their  State  Office  and  Teacher  Training 
institutic       ILLINOIS  has  developed  an  extensive  legislative  committee  which  has 
tatSam!"?  in  serving  an  increase  in  FFA  Fair  Premium  money,  for  students. 

imAM  is  seriously  considering  the  possible  employn.ent  of  an  Executive  Secretary. 
^OIIG^  has  developed  an  effective  legislative  committee  to  contact  their  teachers 
and  alert  them  to  react  to  emergency  situations  concerning  legislative  bills. 
f^.^Z^lT/T.  l^^.  ''^^  ^  legislators  breakfast  which  has  proven  to  be 

a  highly  effective  method  of  acquainting  legislators  with  Vocational  Agriculture 
and  the  ■ 

The  delegates  were  asked  to  discuss  the  INATA  proposal  concerning  the  purchase  of 
e  Ki^''^^"!*'"''!  directory.    After  much  discussion  the  delegates  recommended  by  a 
substantial  majority  against  the  purchase  of  the  Directory. 

Bill  Harrison  of  T^ichigan  and  Chairman  of  the  Region  IV  Resolutions  Committee  re- 
viewed the  resolutions  from  the  NVATA  Resolutions  Committee  and  reported  a  cooy 
ZfrLr.%lT]^^r  ^'ATA  Session.    The  Illinois  resolution  concerning 

Teacher  Training  Institutions  presented  on  Saturday  was  le-written  by  the  delegates 
in  order  that  it  might  be  adopted  by  the  Region.  egates 

A  motion  by  Lon  Rossell  of  >tissourl.  seconded  by  Ken  Brashaber  of  Indiana  to  adopt 
the  revised  Illinois  resolution  on  teacher  training  institutions  was  passed  and 
adopted  as  a  Regional  Resolution.    (See  fJt,'ATA  Resolutions  Committee  Report). 

Ned  Stumo,  President  Elect  of  Indiana  was  chosen  to  be  Chairman  of  the  Rec^ion  IV 
Resolutions  Committee  for  the  coming  year.    The  other  members  of  the  Committee  will 
be  the  Presidents  of  the  respective  states  in  the  Region. 

The  election  of  the  Alternate  ^ice  President  was  brought  before  the  delegates. 
Bill  Harrison  of  T^dchigan  withdrerj  his  name  from  nomination  and  moved  to  cast  a 
vmanimous  ballot  for  Jim  Cullinger  of  Illinois  to  serve  another  one  year  term 
The  motion  was  seconded  by  Robert  Phillips  of  Ohio  and  passed. 

The  following  Summer  Conference  dates  are  listed  by  each  State: 

Illinois  -  Champaign,  Illinois  -  June  20-23,  ig?.? 
Indiana  -  Indianapolis,  Indiana  -  August  13-16,  1972 
Kentucky  -  Information  not  available, 
'•ichigan  -  East  Lansing,  ^^ichigan  -  July  25-28,  1972 
Missouri  -  Columbia,  'Llssouri  -  July  25-27,  1972 
Ohio  -  Columbus,  Ohio  -  July  10-12,  197'' 

The  Regional  Summer  Leadership  conference  is  to  be  held  at  Kenlake  StatP  Resort 
Park,  Hardin,  Kentucky,  June  23  and  24,  1972.    President  Jerry  r.reer  of  Kentucky 
will  send  additional  information  to  all  State  Presidents  in  the  Region  in  April 
for  reservations  to  be  made.  "fi..«.j. 

Vice  President  Miller  reviewed  the  new  m^ATA  State  Rencrt  form  which  must  be  corn- 
Dieted  in  order  that  a  State  be  recognized  at  the  next  NVATA  Convention. 

The    following  ideas  and  Concerns  of  Agriculture  Teachers  were  brought  forth  from 
the  group  which  NVATA  <?hould  consider: 
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A.  Twelve  months  employment  of  Agriculture  Teachers 

B.  Credit  for  Industrial  work  on  a  salary  schedule  when  employed  as  a  teacher • 

C.  Encourage  teacher  training, Ins tututlons  to  concentrate  training  of  new  Ag 
Teachers  In  skills  and  technical  abilities  instead  of  a  broad  track  system 
of  Education. 

D.  Re-emphasis  that  FFA  Jackets  have  only  appropriate  items  attached  to  thera 
and  be  worn  appropriately. 

E.  Develop  better  lines  of  communication  within  the  MVATA  from  the  top  to  the 
member  and  upwards. 

F.  Study  the  Funding  of  Vocational  Agriculture  programs  and  how  they  affect 
the  local  school. 

G.  Limitation  of  proper  work  in  the  form  of  extra  reports  to  Governmental 
Offices. 

H.  Encourage  the  U.  S.  Labor  Department  to  develop  a  much  improved  method  of 
determining  the  number  of  persons  needed  to  fill  Agricultural  Jobs  in 
the  U.  S.  with  more  valid  statistics. 

I.  Secure  booklets  from  Standard  Oil  Company  on  hydraulics,  dlesel  engines, 
etc.  in  quantity  for  use  as  Instructional  materials  in  high  school  and 
adult  classes. 

Amotion  by  Ken  Brash*iber  of  Indiana,  seconded  by  Jer  .r  Greer  of  Kentucky  was 
passed,  commending  Alternate  ^^ice  President  Jim  '5ulllnger  for  his  excellent  work 
during  the  past  year. 

The  group  commended  Vice  President  T^iller  for  his  excellent  work  during  the  past 
year. 

The  meeting  was  adjourned  at  3:15  P.  !?. 


Respectfully  submitted, 
JIII  GUILINGEP. 


Alternate  Vice  President 
Region  IV 


Sycamore,  Illinois  60173 
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REGION  IV  -  REGISTRATION 


ILLINOIS 

Eldon  Aupperle  -  Toulon 

R.  Donald  Bateman  -  LeRoy 

J.  W.  Berger  -  Charleston 

G.  Donavon  Coil  -  Springfield 

P.  E.  Cross  -  Dahl^ren 

John  H.  Feddersen  -  Hilledgeville 

Cedric  Gowler  -  Centrralia 

Jim  Guilinger  -  Sycamore 

Charles  L.  Ham  -  Fairview 

Lowell  F.  Hillen  -  Champaign 

Lloyd  J.  Phinps  -  Urbana 

Urban  T.  Oen  -  Joliet 

Billy  L.  Rich  -  Sullivan 

Fred  Russell  -  Canton 

Hol/ie  Thomas  -  Uibana 

John  Matthews  -  Champaign 

Eldon  Witt  Roanoke 

W.  H.  Witt  •  Urbana 


IMDI.AI-TA 

Kenneth  Brashaber  -  Rushville 
James  P.  Clouse  -  Lafayette 
W.  H.  Hamilton  -  West  Lafayette 
Larry  Miller  -  Lafayette 
Niles  Pfafman  -  Fo^t  Wayne 
Ned  Stump  -  LaGrange 


KEOTUCKY 

Jerry  Greer  -  Park  City 
Kenneth  Harrison  -  Hartford 
Robert  L.  Kelley  -  Frankfort 
Alfred    Maunebach  -  Lexington 
Glen  McDowell  -  Pikeville 
James  McGuire  -  Bovling  Green 
R.  Gayle  Pettit  -  Utica 
Charles  Wade  -  Frankfort 
T.  A.  Zimmer  -  Bowling  Green 
Harold -Blnkley  -  Lexington 
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REGION  IV  -  REGISTPATION  ^  continued 


Frank  Bobbitt  -  East  Lansing 
Grant  Fettlg     Ferris  Orant 
Keith  Griffin  -  Montague 
Bill  Harrison  -  Alto 
0.  J)onald  Meaders  -  Okemos 

?fISSOURI 

Don  Clay comb  -  Trenton 

G.  F.  Ekstrom  -  Columbia 

Ray  Hagan  -  Jefferson  City 

Floyd  Hager  -  Farmlngtoa 

James  Hamilton  -  Columbia 

Llnvllle  Hardin  -  Houston 

Amon  Herd  -  Colirmbia 

Carl  ?!.  Humphrey  -  Jefferson  City 

Di^ight  Jones  -  East  Prairie 

R«  E.  Linhardt  -  Columbia"^ 

Gene  M.  Love  -  Coltnhbla 

Donald  D.  Osbum  -  Columola 

Bill  Richardson  -  Hallsvllle 

Lon  Rozell  -  Crane 

Bob  P..  Stewart  -  Columbia 

I-fci,  E.  Waddell  -  Montgomery  City 

OHIO 

Gary  Bauer  Sunbury 

Ralph  Bender  -  Columbus 

Honier  Burt  -  ^Tel^rark 

Robart  Brandt  -  Xenla 

Ponney  G.  Cisco  -  Zanesvllle 

James  E.  ^ougan  -  Gahanna 

G.  H.  Griffith  -  Westervllle 

Dan  R.  Grube  -  Eaton 

Gilbert  S.  Guller  -  Columbus 

John  Hllllson  -  Columbus 

J.  David  ^^^cCracken  -  Worthlngton 

Franklin  Miller  -  Groveport 

Odell  ^^iller  -  Rajnnond 

Robert  Norton  -  Columbus 


OHIO  -  Continued 

Jack  Novels  -  Loudonvlllc 
Joseph  Parrlsh  -  Caldwell 
Robert  G.  Phillips  -  London 
Warren  L.  Reed  -  Convoy 
Wade  H.  Reeves  -  Columbus 
George  F.  Rhonemus  -  West  Union 
Harlan  E.    Rldenour  -  Columbus 
a-rain  Sayre  -  McCutchenvllle 
Mam  J.  Sponaugle  -  Columbus 
Louis'  C.      Thaxton  -  Columbus 
Robert  Warmbrod  -  Columbus 
Warren  G.  Weller  -  Worthlngton 
Ralph  Woodln  -  Columbus 

LADIES 

Illinois  -  10 

Indiana  -  1 

Kentucky  -  2 

!lLchlgan  •  1 

?{issourl  -  1 

Ohio        -  17 
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REGION  V 


FIRST  SESSION 

Saturday,  December  4,  1971 


Heathman  Hotel 
Parlor  A 


The  first  session  of  Region  V  was  called  to  order  by  Region  V  Vice  President  D.P. 
Whitten  in  the  Heathman  Hotel,  Parlor  A,  December  4  at  2:45  P,  M. 

Invocation  was  given  by  Lloyd  Smith  of  Mississippi  and  a  cordial  welcome  extended 
by  D.  P.  I^hitten  to  delegates  and  guests  present. 

The  State  Presidents    presented  delegates  from  their  respective  states  and  each 
person  was  encouraged  to  attend  the  important  and  educational  sessions  of  NVATA  and 


State  associations  with  one  hundred  percent  membership  received  their  100%  pins, 
and  a  report  of  Region  V*s  membership  was  given  the  delegation. 

J.  W.  Brom  of  Florida,  Public  Relations  Chairman  for  Region  V,  had  a  report  for 
state  association  pictures.    He  stated  no  slides  of  convention  highlights  would  be 
sent  to  any  state  association  unless  a  check  for  ten  dollars  came  xjith  the  order. 
The  Region  took  a  short  break  for  state  association  pictures. 

J.  W.  Brown  stated  that  pictures  could  be  picked  up  at  the  breakfast  on  Tuesday 
morning  by  the  State  Presidents. 

J.  Benham  from  the  FFA  Alumni  Association  was  given  time  on  the  program  to  make  a 
report  on  the  members  in  Region  V,  and  gave  examples  of  what  an  Alumni  Organiza* 
tion  could  do  in  each  state  with  little  effort  by  each  Advisor. 

The  minutes  of  the  Region  V  Leadership  Conference  were  passed  out,  read  and  appro- 
ved with  necessary  corrections.    Motion  made  by  J.  M.  Morris  of  Alabama  and  sec- 
onded by  R.  E.  Balkom  of  Georgia. 

Several  items  were  added  to  the  Agenda  and  a  motion  was  made  by  Thomas  Weaver  of 
Georgia  and  seconded  by  Lloyd  Sinith  of  T^Ilssissippi  to  accept  the  Agenda.  Ilotion 
carried. 

Visitors  to  the  Region  were  Glenn  McDowell,  NVATA  President  and  Cliff  Saylor  Nat- 
ional Vice  President  of  FFA. 

The  resolutions  chairman,  Jimmy  Morris,  from  Alabama  gave  a  brief  report  on  reso- 
lutions, and  requested  that  all  resolutions  be  written  and  turned  into  the  NVATA 
resolutions  committee  right  away. 

The  Ag  Teachers  Directory  was  brought  up  for  discussion,  along  with  a  contract 
given  each  delegate  to  study  and  discuss.    After  much  discussion  by  a  show  of  hands 
Region  V  voted  to  work  with  a  figure  of  $20,000.00  to  $25,000.00  if  the  Executive 
Committee  thought  this  was  in  the  best  interests  of  NVATA. 

Thomas  C.  Weaver  reported  on  the  state  President's  Dinner  and  a  few  reports  were 
needed  to  make  Region  V  complete. 

Remarks  on  the  working  relationship  with  the  USOE  and  NVATA  was  given  and  this 
gave  the  entire  Region  V  inspiration. 


AVA. 


The  following  teachers  of  Region  V  were  congratulated  as  winners  of  the  following 
awards:    Russell  Watson  of  SmlthvlUe,  Tennessee,       S.  Steel  winner  and  Guy  Angel 
of  WaynesvlUe,  North  Carolina  New  Holland  Award..  Then  the  new  filing  system  was 
presented,  and  many  certr^flcates  that  can  be  awarded  along  with  the  new  ones.  All 
delegates  were  asked  if  tnt^y  had  members  In  their  states  for  Regional  honors  or  rec- 
ognition to  have  their  names  to  the  Vice  President  by  December  5,  1971. 

The  Policies  were  then  stated  for  electing  the  Alternate  Vice  President  and  the 
House  was  open  for  nominations.    The  following  nominations  were  made:    Glynn  Key  of 
Florida  nominated  by  J.  W.  Brown  of  Florida:  Ilalph  Moffatt  of  Tennessee  nominated  by 
John  Leehman  of  Tennessee;  H.  I.  Jones  of  Georgia  nominated  by  C.  P.  Williams  of 
Georgia.    It  was  moved  by  R.  E.  Balkcom  of  Georgia  and  seconded  by  W.  C.  Parmer  of 
Alabama  that  the  nominations  be  closed  on  the  three  said  names.    Voted  and  pas«3ed. 
The  meeting  adjourned  to  meet  December  5,  1971  at  1:15  P.  M.  to  3:30  P.  M.  in  the 
Heathman  Hotel,  Parlor  A. 

SECOND  SESSION  HEATHMAN  HOTEL 

Sunday,  December  5,  1971  Parlor  A 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  with  Region  V  Vice  President  D.  P.  Whit ten  presiding. 
Invocation  was  offered  by  R.  E.  Balkcom  of  Georgia. 

Plans  for  the  1972  Leadership  School  were  discussed  and  it  will  be  held  in  Alabama 
xTith  a  tour  being  arranged  of  Huntsville,  Alabama. 

The  resolutions  were  presented  for  information  and  the  main  issue  that  did  not  re- 
ceive a  favorable  report  was  the  move  of  the  NVATA  Office.    Amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution was  then  presented  for  consideration  and  any  action  that  might  take  place 
for  the  next  general  session. 

The  Blue  Coats  discussion  came  to  the  floor  as  information  for  the  alertness  of  the 
membership  in  Region  V. 

It  was  moved  by  R.  E.  Balkcom  of  Georgia  after  much  disctission  and  seconded  by  W.  H. 
McLeod  that  the  Regional  Citation  be  given  next  year  to  Outstanding  Friends  of  Agri- 
culture that  had  made  contributions  on  more  than  a  state  basis,  and  amended  by  A. 
0.  Ramay,  Georgia  that  an  application  form  be  made  out.    Seconded  by  Lloyd  Smith. 
John  Leehman,  of  Tennessee  made  a  motion  to  refer  to  a  ccmmlttee  seconded  by  Lloyd 
Smith  of  Mif:slS8lppl  and  a  report  be  made  in  June.    The  motion  passed.    The  committee 
appointed  are  as  follows:    R.  E.  Balcom,  Chairman,  W.  S.  Harmon,  Jr.,  Thomas  Weaver 
A.  0,  Ramay  and  H.  I.  Jones.  The  committee  is  made  up  of  members  of  the  Georgia 
Association. 

Guy  Angel  winner  of  the  New  Holland  Award  from  Waynesville,  North  Carolina  was  called 
upon  to  make  remarks  in  regard  to  his  winning  of  the  contest. 

The  Scate  reports  were  called  for  and  the  following  information  was  given  from  each 
state; 

1.  Jimmy  Morris  of  ALABA^tA    stated:    Pull  allowance  had  been  allowed  to  the  con- 
vention because  his  state  was  100%  in  membership. 

2.  J.  W.  Brown  of  FLORIDA  stated  his  association  gave  door  prizes  at  their  con- 
vention and  dues  had  to  be  paid  in  order  to  get  prizes. 
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3«    H«  I«  Jones  of  GEORGIA  stated  support  committees  had  helped  Georgia 
In  their  state  with  Vocational  Agriculture  programs* 

4.  William  George  of  GEORGIA  stated  their  association  plan  to  have  a  aid 
winter  conference  this  year  the  the  two  programs  are  the  same* 

5.  J*  B.  Hartley  of  ?fISSISSIPPI  stated  they  had  a  Vocational  Agriculture 
Teachers  Conference  for  the  first  time- in  8  years,  and  they  plan  to  help 
htit^  Agriculture  Teachers  back  together  as  they  were  before  they  stopped 
having  conferences* 

6*    Lloyd  Smith,  !^!ISSISSIPPI  stated  they  had  similar  problems* 

7.    W*  A*  McLeod,  Jr.  of  NORTH  CAEOLIMA  stated t  we  had  problems,  however 
Agriculture  programs  are  making  progress  and  NORTH  CAROLINA  had  an 
Increase  in  membership  this  year, 

8«  Owens,  SODTR  CAROLINA  stated »  D,  P,  I^ltten  visited  the  Confer- 

ence this  year  and  a  re**evaluatlon  of  Agriculture  was  going  on  in  SOUTH 
CAROLINA  especially  production  Agriculture. 

9,    Paul  Dixon  of  TENNESSEE   stated   ag  programs  are  making  progress  and 
they  do  have  plans  for  a  Summer  Conference. 

At  this  time  the  following  people  were  named  to  count  votes  for  the  position  of 
Alternate  Vice  President: 

J,  B,  Hartley  of  TUssissippi ,  W,  B,  Owens  of  South  Carolina  and 
Jimmy  Morris  of  Alabama. 

The  following  candidates  were  running  for  office: 

Glyn  Key  of  Florida,  Ralph  Moffatt  of  Tennessee  and  H»  1.  Jones  of  Ga. 

After  the  votes  were  counted,  H*  I.  Jones  of  Georgia  was  declared  Alternate  Vice 
President  for  Region  V  for  1972 • 

A  motion  was  made  by  H*  I*  Jones  of  Georgia  and  seconded,  thanking  Neill 
for  .he  work  done  in  Region  V  this  year* 

W«  B*  Owens  of  South  Carolina  stated  we  should  thank  D«  P«  Whitten  for  the  way 
\e  carried  out  his  job  as  Vice  President  this  past  year*  This  was  accepted  by 
the  entire  Region. 

V.  D.  Neill  thanked  the  Region  for  the  support  given  him  as  Alternate  Vice  Presi* 
dent.    As  there  was  no  further  business,  the  meeting  was  adjourned. 


Respectfully  submitted, 
W.  D.  Neill,  Jr. 
Alternate  Vice  President 
Region  V. 

Clarkton,  North  CArolina  28433 
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RFGION  V  -  REGISTRAnON 


ALABAHA 

Willis  Bell  -  Red  Level 
Paul  B.  HoUey  -  Auburn 
W.  E.  Cooper  -  Tuskegee  Institute 
James  Dennis  -  Clanton 
Ben  P.  Dilworth  -  ?tontgoinery 
Earl  R.  Fisher  -  Mcintosh  • 
Jack  N.  Fowler  -  Russellvllle 
H.  W.  Green  -  Auburn 
S.  R.  William  -  Anniston 
Reese  Kilgore  -  Pine  Hill 
Janes  Morris  Ohatchee 
W.  C.  Parmer  ^  Russellvllle 
S.  W.  Simmons     Tuskegee  Institute 
Clifford  Smith  -  Greensboro 
M.  D.  Thornton  -  Montevallo 
Elton  Whatley  -  Ashland 
P«  Whitten  -  Centre 
C.  P.  Williams  -  McKenzie 

FLORIDA 

Tom  Barrineau  -  Tallahassee 
J.  W.  Brown  -  Sneads 
Troy  W.  Caruthers  -  Ocala 
Thomas  Cochran  -  Fort  Mead 
Reed  Franz  -  St.  Petersburg 
James  Hensel  •  Gainesville 
C.  H«  Lawrence  *  Tallahassee 
W.  Travis  Loften  -  Gainesville 
William  Priest,  Jr.  -  Hawthorne 
William  Prlnz  -  St.  Petersburg 
Marion  C.  Roche  -  Ocala 
Olen  C.  Shlnn  Gainesville 

GEORGIA 

R.  E.>  Balkcom  Blakely 
T.  0,  Brown  -  Atlanta 
William  George,  Jr.  -  Metter 
W.  S.  Harman,  Jr.  •  Carrollton 
H.  I.  Jones  •  Silver  Creek 
Linward  E.  McDowell  -  Brunswick 
A.  0.  Ramay  -  Forsyth 
Thomas  C.  Weaver  •  Bras  el  tor. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Tom  Ellis  -  Jackson 
Joe^B.  Hartley  *  Batesvllle 
V<.iiie  F.  Jackson  -  Lorman 
jasper  Lee  -  Sc:ate  College 
Carl  Loftln  Jackson 
Troy  Ma  jure  -  Jackson 
Lloyd  Smith  ^  Cleveland 


NORTH  CAROLINA 

Guy  Angel  •  Waynesvllle 
nick  French  -  Gary 
W,  T.  Johnson  •  Greensboro 
W,  A.  McLeod,  Jr.  -  Red  Springs 
!t.  D.  !^ers  -  Janesville 
W.  D.  Nelll,  Jr.  -  Clarkton 
J.  Rountree  •  Nashville 
C.  C.  Scarborough  Ralei;;h 

SOirTH  CAROLINA 

Earl  Carpenter  ^  Clemson 
R.  C.  Chastaln  •  Greer 
J.  Alex  Hash  -  Clenson 
Hugh  McCllmon  •  Anderson 
Uillie  Owens  -  Bamberg 
Dr.  Robert  White  •  Clemson 

TENNESSEE 

Donald  C,  Baucon  «  KnoxvlUe 
Willion  Coley  •  Mt.  Juliet 
Paul  Dixon  -  Calhoun 
Howard  Downer  Knoxvllle 
LeeRoy  Klesling  -»  *?artin 
F-alph  Moffatt  -  taillngton 
John  Leeman  -  Goodlettsvllle 
James  Watson  -  Smi  hvllle 

UDIES 

Alabama  2 
Florida  1 
Georgia  -  1 
Mlssissipoi  -  2 
North  Carolina  -  1 
South  Carolina  0 
Tennessee  0 
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REGI05?  VI 


FCRST  SESSIOJJ  ;  HEATffitAN  HOTEL  . 

Saturday,  December  4,  1971  Parlor  "D" 

iCALL  TO  ORDER       '  .  .  '  _  . 

The  f  irst  session  was  called  to  erder  by  Vice  President  Hovrard  Teal  at 
3t00  P.  !!• 

INVOCATION 

The  Invocation  was  given  by  George  ^nstnore.  President,  Vetmont  Association. 
ANWUMCET1ENTS 

Vice  President  Teal  informed  the  delegates  that  the  prior  renort  informing  the 
delegates  that  Jafies:  Shadl^  vks  ineligible  for  office  was^^^TO 
since  the  facts  on  whldi  the  !^xecutlve  Coimnittee  based  their  decision  were 
not  accurate  2nd  ^^t^  President  feial 

wanted  to '&foxm  the  delegates  Ism  decision* 

MATERIALS  nlSTRIBUTEp 

Prbgram  I)|yei^  distributed?    A  reaction  shcet^o 

this  report:  was  id  the  next^day. 

State  Of  fleer  list  WM'^^  .  . 

State  Conference  Annt^  Information  List  was  distributed  •   Two  copies  are 
to  be  returned  to  Teal. 

Teal  gave  the  1971  donvention  highlights  -  diec^ed  on  iKal  tickets  and  contest 
winners.  — .  - 

FFA  ALIPOT  ASSOC^  ■      '  ; 

Jay  Benham  df  the  fFk  Alumni  Association  was  given  the  floor  to  promote  this 
association.    Fe  explained  its  puii>6se,  what  is  needed  to  <^         «i  asspcla-* 
tion  within  a  state  and  sense  expe^^^     hews  releases  in  t^^  future. 

CERTIHICATION  OF  DEl^SGATES 

The  following  delegates  were  certified  per  state  iAthr  the  corresponding  num-* 
her  present  r  • 

Connecticut  2  delegates  certified  and  one  was  present 

Maine  1  ^^q^ate   certified  md  none  were^^p 

Maryland  2  d^e^ates  were  certjy|led  and  pi^sent 

Massachusetts  2  delegates  cettlfled'^and  iio  pfesjaxt 

New  Jc-rsey  1  delegate   certiflild  arid  tipne  we^^ 

New  York  3  delegates  certified  mid  tKK>  were^presen^^  / 

Pennsylvania  A  delegates  cert^^ii^d  and  fotir  w4sre  ^p^ 

Rhode  Island  1  delegate   certified  and  hone  were  present 

Vermont  2  delegates  were  certified  and  one  was  preset 

Virginia  8  del^ites  certified  and  eight  were  jpresent 

W.  Virginia  2  delegates  certified  and  tifo  were  present  _ 

lOOZ  TfRlBEFSHIP  ^    .       _  1 

Vermont,  Virginia,  Rhode  Island  will  receive  l00%  cerHficates. 

Virginia  and  Rhode  Island  were  10n%  for  five  continwus  years  f  therefore, 
these  states  will  be  receiving  special  plaques.  100%  mabershlp  biittohr  - 
were  distributed  to  tliese  stated  ,  . 
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MINUTES 

pick  Strangeway,  New  York,  movefi,  seconded  by  Dr.  Smeltz  of  Petmsylvanla  that 
the* minutes  be  approved  as  nrlnted«    Motion  passed. 

AGENDA  *  /  ; 

The  agenda  was  reviewed  and  the  foiloTi^nf?  Items  were  added  by  Vice  President 
Teal: 

36.  NVATA  Workshop 

37.  Regional  citation 

38.  Ag  Division  Business  (feetlngs 

39.  Nominations  and  Elections 

The  Agenda  was  then  accepted  as  presented. 

PDBLIcm  . . 

Dick  Glass,  Publicity  Otalm^m,  asked 'a^    tb^  fill  obt  the  publicity  release 
^  foimd  In  their  packet^^  and  either  give,  them  to  him  or  turn  them  Into  m^lTA 
neadpu^  Arrai^enents  5?ere  made,  for  pictures^  both  by;  state 

OTi5egi6ns.    .  ,  ^  ^ 

Pi^ar^^^^  -  ^egijon  !7I  <3i^rmm  of  the  HeMlutlons^^^^^^ 

the  policv  of  the  Resoluti^^     Cginlt£|e^    Vice  Pre^ide^^^  Teal  aopdli^^^ 
KarplaK  of  New  Ypric  to  :%it>  xHtk.  t^^^^^  the  fesdiut^lTO      There  were 

.    ai5  yet  no  printed  to^^  resolut^lbh  fr(p 

ffew  Yort:  concerning  TIPAE^was  read  and  also  the  the  A^A  struc- 

ture change.    These  w^re  discussed  but  nonaction  was  taken. 

Teal  then  discussed  the  nrooosed  NVATA  constitution  revision  concerning  the 
acceptance  of  teacher  trainers  arid  stat^  super^rlsors  as  active  members  of 
NVAtA  with  alt 

NATIONAL  FFA  QPFICER    ^  ^  .  .  ' 

4t  this  point  President  Glen  McDowell  .presented  National  FFA  officer  Cliff 
•    S^^^  Arizona  who  extended  greetings  from  the  N^tiraal  FFA  to  jptVATA. 

STATE  P>ESIDEK\T'5^P^ 

Geoi^e  nmOTore  reported  oh  t^^^^  The  title  for  the 

:panel  is  •'fJhat  .Makes  Your  OrgOTlzatira  Itoi^^.^    Cdnriectlcut,  Pennsylvania,  Vlr« 
glrila,  OTd  Maryimid  were  the  states  that  reported  to  Gebi^e.    New  York  and 
*  West  Virgrnla  said  they  wduld  after  this  meeting. 

IDEAS  mn,E!ITED  • 

At  this  point  Alternate  V.F.  Shadle  reported  Cm  the  Ideas  Iftilimited  Contest. 
A  copy  of  the  contest  was  In  each  packet  of  material  distributed.  Entry 
.deadline  date  is  Sunday  at  5;00  in  the  NVATA  office. 

AGFICDLTURAL  TEACHER'S  DIPJECTORT  &  HANDBOOK 

Vice  President  Teal  discussed  all  eleven  points*    The  concensus  of  opinion 
.    .was  that  $35,000  was  too  high  and  $20,000  was  a  more  re^iitic  amoiint  for  its 
purchase.  .  "  '  ""^         '       -  , 
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STATE  PRESIDENT'S  REPORT 

JDoxmectlcut  -  Jtoy  Denniston,  President «  presented  a  wit  ten  and  verbal  report. 
Delaware  - 

Maine  •  ^ 

Maryland  -  David  ?filler,  recipient  of  U.  S.  Steel  Thvard  wlmer  reported  verb- 
ally for  State  President  Ralph  McJtonald.    Junior  high  vo-ag^  was 
emphasized. 

Massachusetts  - 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey  - 

New  York  -  Richard  Strangeway,  President,  presented  a  written  and  orcl  report. 
JIOMINATIONS 

Vice  President  Teal  opened  the  nominations  for  Vice  President  of  Jtegioh.  VI. 

Roy  Denniston  of  Coimecticut  nominated  Geo^^  Dmsinore  of  Verfro  L^^rls 
Ayers  of  Pennsylvania,  hom^^^      Jame^  5hildi^^  Smelts  of 

Pe^sylv^ia  moved  ^  se^^^         by  Kkrpij^  of  New  Yoik  thiir^^^t^^^^ 
closed,    ffetlon-nassedi  ' 

After  discussion^  fot^  the  term  of  offic^^  President  Lewis: 

AyerS;  moyed^  sewnded  by  Da  %r^2;^d  ,^  thatuthe^^^^ 

for  Alternate  %ce  Pre^^^^  %tjl6h  pas^^^^ 

Harry  Karpiak  nominated^  i|id^^      Strangeway  of  New  T^^   as  Alternate  Vice 

Preil^nti    THiis  n^OTlnatl^^^        left  open  until  aft^r  the  elec^ 

Vice  President  so  that  the  loser  cbuW  be  noodnated  m  Pfesi-* 

dent. 

Recess  5:10. .  - 

STATE  R^ORTS  CONTK^UEI) 

Pennsylvania  -  Lewis  Ayers,  President ,  presented  a  ihr^^        and  oral  report. 
PJiode  Island  -  Walter.  Waterman  presente^^      oir|d  ireport  f6r^^^^^^ 
Vermont  -  George  iku^ore^  PresldCTt,.  prM^^ 

He  emphasized  support  cbgnit tee  and^State  ^VocsitloAal  Advisory 

Comn^ttee. 

Virginia  -  D.  I).  OUver,  President  ,  m^de  a  special  thadts  to  the  NwY^^ 

Associalipn  for  their  f Ihe  ^egionti  V^^  ^eititi^:  at:  Castile,  New  York. 
The  New  York  group  said;  that  a  speciat  W  to  Donald 

'lobinson  who  took  care  of ^mpst  of  the  arfang^ehts. 

West  Virginia  -  Mchard  GImj^,  President,  pres^htid  his  it        report.  He 
coinmented  on  the  State  Teacher  of  the  Year  Award        the  National 
Teadier  of  the  Year  Award.    In  1972  they  ej^ect  to  istart  i  Yoimg 
Parmer  Association. 

USOE 

Vice  President  Teal  reported  that  this  position  is  much  Improved  and  reasonably 
good. 

«  •  • 

/ULTESNATE  VICT  PRESIDENT 

Shadle  reported  c«  his  activities- since  the  meeting  in  New  York.    In  addition 
to  working  with  the  State  Association,  he  Instructed  the  senior  class  In 
Agricultural  Education  at  The  Petmsylvahia  State  ttilversity  oh  all  the  pro- 
fessional organizations. 
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REGIONAL  Vf CE  PRESIDENT  ^ 

jTeal  presented  a  written  report  of  his  activities,    A   rising  vote  was  •♦Iven 
Teal  In  his  support  for  NVATA  President  and  his  work  in  Region  t'l, 

PESOlTJTiONS 

At  this  point  Richard  Strangeway  read  over  the  printed  resolution  for  our  in- 
formation, 

Lewis  Ayer^  moved,  seconded  by  bakes  that  Region  VI  oppose  mqvlnf;  our  National 
office  to  Washington i  T)*        '^otiqn  passed.    If  needed  from  the^ 
ilimsmore,  O^es  and  Karpl^  will  speak  for  this  resolution  defeat* 

:         REViETf  ;OiF  NVATA  PROGRESS 

Most  of  these  items  were  covered  In  Castile.    A  special  comment  was  made  on 
citations.    It  is  recpraraehded  that  most  of  these  be  given  at":therRegional-  — 
level.    However,  if  they  so  merit,  they  could  also  receive  one  at  the  National 
level. 

AVA  Imn 

These  are  jtoproved.    The  matter  of  d  is  settled.    Thanks  go 

GEICT 
'  Tfie  Geigy 

ALTOWI  ASSdCIAT^^ 

This  was  covered  by  Jay  Behhan  yesterday. 

I-       REGIOm  !^ 

^lliciAended  the  sketches  of  state  presldaits  be  continued,    ?!tller  of  Marylmid 
X  discussed  distrlhuilpu  of  both  hewsietters.    Posslb^ity  of  btilk  mailing  to 

£  Ithe  states  was  discussed. 

'      MATi^AL  omcra^  • 

Shis  was  cover^Bd  In  previous  discussion  oh  policy. 

NVATA^WbWCSHOP  AND  SITE  SELECTIONS 

^Executive  toMlttee  w^     be  holding  workshop  for  state  officers  ('Regional 
ieadershlp  Conference)  prior  to  state  meetings.    This  almost  seems  impossible 
for  this  year  in  Region  vt  since  a  date  and  place  from  New  Jersey  is  already 
committed.    August  §-10  at  Peiinlhgton,  New  Jersey. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  RjEVISIONS 
r  There  were  no  questions  after  reviewing  these  on  the  printed  material. 

Passage  of  all  was  urged. 

.  -         CONVENTION  EVALUATION 

These  are  to  be  written  and  turned  into  the  new  Vice  President. 

FFA  CONTESTS 

No  additional  information.    Question  arose  as  to  V7ho  makes. the  final  decision. 

IJSES^  t«a)E  OF  DIRECTORY 

1.  Use  to  get  teacher *s  aids  (special  tear  out  sheets). 

2.  Use  book  for  list  of  state  supervision. 

3.  Use  to  get  names  for  list  used  in  Master's  thesis. 

4.  When  going  home  from  Oonverit ion,  use  to  check  on  names  to  remember. 
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TORT  .LIABILITY  INFOR^^ATION 
AVA  how  has  coverage. 


PROGRA>!  OF  WORK 

Will  be  revised • 

APPRECIATION  LIST 

*  At  least  one  person ^from  each  state  should  write  in  behalf  of  each  state. 
STATE  PROBLE^^  . .    '  '-^  "  - 

Already  covered,  in  State  ^.eborts.    7se  of.  support  committees  will  continue 
to  prow  in  thie  'Region. 

ELECTIONS 

Teal  apoolhted  dlass  and  Oliver  as  tellersv 

James  Shadle  wair elected  Vice  President  of  Region  VI. 

pennlstpn it^^  of  Vermont  for  Alternate  Vice  President, 

seccmded  by^^^l^^^  ' 

Karpiak  moved i  seconded;  by  Pa^^^    to  cloise  nbmihatiohs.    ^fbtl oh  passed, 
r^orgie  Duhsmofe  of  Ven^^     was  elected  Aitem^^^  of  Regidh  \TC. 

Strangeway  inoyed,  second^  that  Region  VI  ga   on:  record  to  thank 

Howard  Teal  of  New  York  for  the  job  he  did  as  Vice  Preildeht  of  Region  VI 
«id;tp  nled^^        full  suppprt  as  llie  ^Ife^      ifb?  for  J^ies 

Sh^die  of  Peimsylivam^^^^^      Alteniate  Vide  Presl^int  of -R^j^ibn^^^^^^^  and  how  Vlc^ 
President  of  Region  VI^^  a^  Alternate  Vice 

Pfesideht.    ^totion  passed.  ,  . 

The  meeting  was  adjourned  by  Vice  President. Teal. 


RERIOW  ^Tl 

cdNNECTiCTrr. 

Roy  T.  "ennlston.  -  Lakeville 

DELAWARE 

None 

2020 


Respect fuily  submitted, 

JAMES  S  .  SHADLE^  . 
Alternate  Vice  T?reSident 
Regioh  Vl^^  \ 
Route  //2 

Begins,  Pennsylvania  1793R 

*  i»  *  * 

-  REHISTRATION 

mms: 

Peter  Edgeconib  -  Limeistone 
mRYLAND  • 

Clifford  I^r  Melsqn  -  College  Park 
piaud  Marlon  T-  Princess  Anne 
..f)avild  A.  ^^iiler  -  ^Giithersbiirg 
Lbring  T.  Sparks  -  Parkton 
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MASSACHtJSETTS 
None 

Ngf  FJtflPSHIRE 
Wc  Hi,  Annis  -  Durham 
,  NEW  5rERSEY 

William      Smith  -  East  Brunsid.ck 

George  Couture  -  Nunda 
Harr5^  Karpiak  -  Greenwich 
Stanley  Oakes  -  Rexford 
Richard  St ran gewa^  ^  Grahams ville 
Hcward  Teal  -  B66hvili4 

PMNSYLVANIA. 

LewlSr/Ci  Ayers=  r  Akron 

Joyie  Pai^^  5^  Beriln 

James  :Sha^^     -  Heglhs 

Dayid       ^cClay  -  State  College 

LeJ?^y  Smeltz  ^  Hegihs 

Wcnrby  Smith  -  Saltsburg 

RHODE  ISLAND 


Raymond  Northup  -  Providence 
Donald  E.  ^IcCreight  -  Providence 
Waiter  Waterman  -  Johnston 


VERMONT 

Julian      Carter  -  Montpelier 
George  Dimsmore  -  St.  Albans 

Virginia 

John  R*  Crunkllton — Blacksburg 
Donald  E.  Elsm  -  Blacksburg 
Benjamin  Kisssm  -  Chatham 
A.  H.  Kfebs  -  Blacksburg 
Di  D.  Oliver  -  Abingdon 
Boyd  Roller  -  Strasburg 
Bobby  Wriptht  -  Biacksburg 

TjEST  VIRGINIA 

R.  C.  Butler  -  Morgan  town 
Richard  Gia^     Jri  -  MasontoT^ 
Oscar  Jv'l^^^^ 

Charles  ^Jto     ~  HOTtingfcpn 
Cart  S  i  Thomas  -  diatlestd^ 

— ^  fcADIES 

COThectlcut  -  1 
Delaware  -  0 
Maine  -  0 
Maryland  ^  1 
?fassachusetts--6 
New  Hampshire-O 
New  Jersey  -  1 
Nw  York  -  2 
Pennsylvania-  3 
Rhode  Island-  1 
Vermont  -  1 
Virginia  -  2 
West  Virglnia-1 
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PRESIDENT'S  REPORT 


After  receiving  the  gavel  in^  New  Orleans,  I  stated  ray  purpose  would  be  to 
pursue  and  expand  the  moves  to  enhance  the  position  and  stature  of  Vocational 
Agriculture  on  the  National,  State  and  Local  levels:  recog:ni2in8,  however,  the 
proj^ress  made  was  dependent  ut>on  the  cr.tent  and  strength  of  actions  in  each  of 
pur  six  Repiohs,  in  each  district,  and  by  individual  members. 

It  can  be  reported  here  and  now  that  an  over-all  stronf^  National  position  con- 
tinues for  Vocational  Agriculture  (how  identiHed  as  Agrl-busihe  Natural 
Resources  Occupations  in  the       S,  Office  of  Education) ,  and  the  FFA,  Lik^- 
5>ise,  the  NVATA  has  increased  in  status  and  stature i  and  throughout  the  Nation 
strong  State  associations  have  become  stronger  and  others  have  a^^^  and 
are  now  on  the  move.    These  positives  were  made  possible  by  the  scores  of 
leaders  and  orpahi^tlpns^^  sonie  of  long  standltig,  wit^^  bur  pror 

|essi,onal  family  who  Have  given  o|  tM  to  prdtect 

^^^^.f our  causes  •    The  effect  T  may  have  h^d  perWn^l    on  the  cont inu-^ 
at  ion  of  the.  forr^rard  moves^^M^^  detemih^d  by 

the  NVATA:meihbers^ 

*tuch  rei^alns.  ta  be  done  ^  however,  if  we  are  to  realize  ouf  pbjectivie  Conr* 
tihued-^ef fort  an^  Eiicutlye  Cpti^ittee,  Stat^  A^spcia^ 

l^^l^**^*        ^^'^         Ed  bivlsioh  and  our  fiends  in  the  Agtlci^^^ 
in  government,  aiid  among  the  lay  pubilc  are  prerequisite  to  the  achievement 
of  this  end. 

This  Convention  is  designed  to  cause  us  to  take  a  brief  look  at  where  we  have 
been,  assess  where  we  are  now,  and  to  explore  future  roads  to  travel.  These 
J  will  discuss  with  you  in  my  t 

Thus,  rather  than  submit  a  detailed  close  report  of  specific  happenings  - 
actions  (some  con  front  a^bhs)  during  the  p^st  year,  it  is^^  b^^^  fol- 
lowing list  of  my- activities  and  meeting^  when  coup  led  i/ith  the 
Various  reports  of  members  of  the  Execut  Secretary^ 
James  Wall,  will  tell  the  1971  WAT  A  story.    It  will  be  noted/that  many  people 
and  organizations  have  contributed  to,  cooperated  with  and  supported  the  NVATA 
again  during  this  year. 

OT^TICE  ACTIVITIES 

1.  339  letters  written  about  business  of  the  WATA  and/or  letters  of  appre- 
ciation, w/humerous  copies. 

2.  4  memorandums  with  enclosures  to  manbers  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

3.  3  memorandums  RE:  Situation  U.S.O.E,,  with  coj>ies  of  letters  enclosed  to 
State  Associations  Presidents  and  Secretaries,  ^IVATA  Executive  Committee, 
Head  State  Supen^isors.  arid  selected  individuals.  *i 

4.  Developed  in-deoth  •'Recommended  Guidelines  -  Criteria  for  Selecting  Tea- 
chers of  Vocational  Agricuiture  for  Honorary  American  Farmer  Degree" 

(35  Criteria  with  divisions  and  points  to  be  eamed)T 
5i    Edited  "Suggested  dhahges  and/or  Additions  io  Proposal  for  a  Professional 
Leadershl75  Seminar  at  request  of  and  for  consideration  of  Executive 


7. 
8* 
9. 
10. 

11  • 
12* 
13. 

lA* 
15* 

16* 
17* 


18. 
19* 

20. 

21. 

22, 


Secretary,  James  Wall« 

Challenged  AVA.  "Direct  IHies*'  collection  and  secured  clarification  of  pro* 
cedure  and  intent  of  the  AVA  -  RE!  Collection  of  dues  by  mail. 
With  Executive  Secretary,  James  !tall,  set  up  Special  Committees  to  'Vork" 
during  Summer  Executive  Committee  Meetin?, 

^evelope^  Agenda  items  for  Special  Meeting  (March  3)  of  officers  of  NVATA, 
AATEA  and  NASAE*  '  ^ 

Developed,  xd.th 'James  Wall,  "Table  of  Contents"  for  KVATA  officers  Note- 
books, 

Set  up  "Kentucky  Grouo"  at  request  of  AVA  Executive  Director >  Lowell 
Burkett,  to  meet  with  Congressman  Natcher  and  other  members  of  the  Congress, 
from  Kentucky,  ^.E:    Appropriations  for  A'bcatlohal  Education, 
Revised j  with  assistance  of  William  Smith  (at  request  of  Pr,  Lloyd  Briggs 
of  the  U.Sip.E.),  Proposal  for  a  Professional  Leadership  Seminar. 
Edited  W7ATA  President's  ^Tessage  for  the  Aftriculture  teachers  Directory  and 
Handbook,  ^  ^  ^ — ^ 

Challen,G:ed  by  "Questioning  to  V.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education  cer- 

tain alleged  plans  and/or  happ  to  be  ♦ 

damaging  to  Vocational  Edu^  moved,  with  assi^stance  of  Executive 

Secretary^  James?  Wa^^^   nationwide  quesH 

Apppintcd  Dr;  James  Purljee  to  study  end  develop  a  tlVATA  positldn  paper^ 
with  rationale ,  f 6r  ha^^^^    a  U •  ?  Pepar^ent^^o 

Requ^^^^      in-ptit :  f  rpm  aft^^  Cpmmitt^^^^^  Wiiiiam 

Smith  Vto  lySr    NVATA^G^  fo^  i976-71  Yea^^ 

Response  received  fr^^^  '  . 

Appointed  IJenfoy  Smith  of  Pennsylvania  to  represent  KVATA  at  the  H^EiW, 
Secretary's  Regional  Conference  on  Vocatlohkl  Education  in  New  York  City 
on  May  12  and  May  13*    Excellent  report  receiycd  from  Wi^      on  the  Con- 
ference* ^  — 
Served  on  and/or  serving  on  following  Special  Committees? 
a.    National  Advisory  Committee  on  planning  lienver  Seminar* 
b»    National  Program  development  Task  Force  of  AVA  -  AG  ED  division  for 
Agricultural  Education. 

c.  0>htlnuing  Cpns^^^  on  transitions  in  Agricultural  Educa- 
tlon  (follow  thrpti^^H  on  Denver  Seminar); 

d.  Ad  Hoc  Advisory  Cotmtttee  for  the  FTA  Magazine. 

e.  AVA  Task  Force  on  instltutiphal  Memberships . 

Prepared  article  for  American  Vocational  Journal »  November  1971. 
Edited  Committee  III,  Transitions  in  Leadership  Development  Organizations 
for  Youth",  Denver  Seminar,  from  original  "rough  draft"  submitted  as  re- 
cordar. 

Developed  25  word  re:    Memorandum  of  Understanding  -  BOAC,  and  500  words  ] 
.on,  *l7hat  IJe  C'o-Ag  Teachers)  Can  and  Should  Do  With  This  •'for  publication 
by  P.  H.  A.  .      -  i 

Negotiated,  in  cooperation,  with  Executive  Secretary »  James  Wall,  with  Mr.  \ 
and  Mrs.  T.  L.  Faulkner,' RE:  NVATA  purchase  of  Agriculture  Teachers  Dir- 
ectory  and  Handbook*    Counter  proposal  to  FaulVners*  offer  developed  and 
will  be  considered  by  J!\^ATA  Executive  Committee  at  this  Con^^ntion. 
Developed  a  revised  report  on  •transitions  in  Leadership  Development  pr^ 
ganizations  for  Youth"  from  proceedings  of  Nation^  Advisory  (Summation) 
Committee  and  original  Committee  III  Report  for  consideration  of  Dr.  Harold 
Byrara,  Denver  Seminar  Secret ary,  in  deyeippment  of  the  overrall  Seminar  PvB- 
port*     Copies  distributed  with  cover  memorahdik  to  National  FFA  officers » 
Members  of  National  FFA  Board  of  Dlrectbrs  and  Members  of  Advisory  (Summa- 
tion) Committee. 
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23*    Served  as  a  Judge  to  select  the  Star  Agribusinessnan  of  the  FFA% 

24.    Gave  some  16  greetinps  •  talks  in  promotion  of  Vocational  Agriculture  and 

!?^'ATA  Goals  at  various  meetinRS  of  nrofesslonal  organizations  and  other 

grouDS. 


*1  «  Printed  by  and  mailed  from  the  National  Office. 

I1EETI»5S  ATTOIDED 


*  December  18-19 
**  January  27-?9 


February.  11-12 
*  February  18-19 


!!arch-3 

*  Ttarch  4-6 

^  March  12 

*  Ilarch  16 

*  March  26-27 
April  1-2 

*  April  16 

*  Anrll  16 
May  11-14 


*  June  2-4 

*  June  3 

*  June  8-11 


KVATA  Executive  Meeting »  FJ^lzabethtown,  Kentucky. 
FFA  Board  of  Directors  (as  observer) »  FFA  Foundation 
Board  of  Trustees,  Meettn<^  T^ith  NVATA  Past  President, 
.Millard  Gundlach,  and  Aeri-Buslness  leaders.  In  Wash- 
ingtpfiv  n.  .C.  and  Alexandria,  Virginia. 
National  Llvesto<^  Feeders  Convent  Louis,  Mo. 

National  Advisory  Committee  to  plan  Denver  Semihar  on 
'^Agricuiturai  Education  In  trari55ition",  in  Chicagb, 
Illinois. 

Speclat  Officers  of  KVATA,  AATEA  and  NASAE, 

in;  St .  i/)\ds ,  Missouri. 

AVA-Ag  Bd  Division  Policy  and  Planning  Committee  aod 
AVA  Spring  Ccinference  (Secondary  T)epartment) ,  in  St. 
Louis,  Tfisiouri. 

Proposed  Consolidation  of  Education  Legislation 
(Revenue  Sharing)  in  Kansas  City,  Kansas  (U.S.O.E. 
called  meeting). 

•ICwitucky  Group'*  meeting  with  Congressman  Natcher, 
Corigresstnan  Perkins  and  to^  ?tas2oli  -  RE: 

Appropriations  for  Vocational  Education,  in  Washing- 
ton, p.  C. 

Vocational  Teacher  Education  Institute,  Oklahoma  City, 
Olflahoma.    (Teacher  Education  Assessment  project)^ 
Program  !>eveloprocnt  Tisk  Force  of  AVA  -  Ag  Ed  Diyl* 
slqn^  in  !^ashin^ton,  D.  C. 

Spoke  briefly  at  Scmi-^nual  'Meeting  of  W^ATA  in 
Louisville,  Kentuctty . 

Luncheon  and  Annual  Meeting  of  Kentucky  Vocational 
/^sbciation,  in  Louisville,  Kentucky. 
National  Seminar  "Agricultural  EducMion  in  Transl* 
tlon'',  in  Denver,  Colorado.    Other  meetings  during 
days  in  Denver  J    (1)  Program  Developtnent  Task  Force; 
(2)  Special  ?Teetihg  with  NVATA  (teacher)  members  in 
attendance?  (3)  Special  Meeting (s)  of  WATA  Officers, 
Past  Presidents,  James  Durkee  and  William  Smith. 
Kentucky  Association  of  FFA  Convention,  in  Louisville, 
Kentucky « 

Special  Meeting  KVATA  Executive  Committee,  Louisville, 
Kentucky. 

Annual  Conference  Kentucky  Vo-Ag  Teachers  and  Annual 
KVATA  Meetings,  Hardinsburg^  Kentucky.    Spoke  at  Fri- 
day morning  conference  session. 
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June  U«*15         Annual  Conference  Tennessee  Vo-Ag  Teachers  at  Canp  Clem-* 

ents»  Sparta >  Tennessee* 
June  15-17         Workshop  called  by  U.S.O.E.  on  Comprehensive  Vocational 
Education  Development  and  Utilization,  Washington,  D;  C« 
June  18  Ad  Roc  Advisory  Comittee  for  the  FFA  Magazine  in  Alex- 

andria, Virginia* 

June  21-22         Annual  Conference  West  Virginia  Vo-Air;  Teachers  at  Rioley, 
West  Virginia. 

June  23-24         Region  IV  >]VATA  Leadership  Conference  at  Houghton  lake, 

Prudenville,  Michigan. 
June  2B«»  !^ATA  Executive  Comittee  Meeting  in  Lincoln,  Nebraska 

July  2 

July  7-9  Annual  Conference  C^orkshops)  Minnesota  Vo-Ag  Teadiers  at 

Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

*  July  12  Signing  of  Heinorandum  of  Understanding  REtBOAC  in  VTashing*- 

ton  ^  n.  C.  for  teachers  of  Vocational  Agriculture  with 
Clifford  M.  Hardin,  U.  S.  Secret aty  of  AgridiIture;  H.  II. 
Hunsicker,  ITational  FFA  Advisor;  Dan  I^ham,  rational  FFA 
President  :  and  the  Tamers  Rom  Adi^^  (James  V. 

Smith,  FiH.A.  Administrator ^^^^ 
present). 

Also  met  with  FFA  President  r  ITA  Executive  Secretary, 
Paul  Gray  ,  wid  staf^^  rer  Recammen-* 

ded  amendments  to  FFA  Constitution. 

Annufd  Conference  Wisconsin  A^o-Ag  Teachers,  Madison,  Wis. 
Region  V,  MVA1A  Summer  Leadership  Conference,  Athens, 
Geornia. 

Region  VI,  WVATA  Sumner  Leadershin  Conference,  Letchvorth 
State  Park,  Castile,  New  York. 

Mnual  CaAference  Indiana  Vo-Ag  Teachers t  Indianapolis, 
Indiana./ 

Kentuc>.y  Vocational  Association's  Board  of  Directors  Meet- 
ing, Lexington,  Kentu^y. 

National  Advisory  (Suimatipn)  Committee  for  Denver  Sem- 
inr^r,  on  Agricultural  Education  in  Transition,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

September  9-10  National  Association  County  Agricultural  Agents,  Coltinbus, 
Ohio. 

National  FFA  Board  of  Trustees  and  National  FFA  Conven- 
tion, Kansas  City,  ?11ssouri. 

AVA  Task  Force  on  Institutional  Memberships,  Washinp^ton, 
P.  C. 

Program  !)evelopm&it  task  Force  for  Agricultural  Education 
(AVA  -  Ag  Ed  Division),  Washington,  T).  C. 
National  Association  of  State  Departments  of  Agriculture, 
Miaiiii,  jPlorlda. 

Movember  12-13  Planning  -  Finalization  for  NVATA  Convention,  Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 

December  1-8      m^ATA  Executive  Committee  Meeting(s)  and  NVATA-AVA  Con» 
ventions,  Portland,  Oregon. 

*  AT  NO  EXPEilSE  TO  NVATA 
**   PARTIAL  EXPENSE  TO  NVATA 


if 


July  13-16 
August  6-7 

August  9-10 

August  18-19 

August  20 

August  30 
Seotember  3 


October  9-16 
October  10 
Octobev  26-27 
November  5-6 
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COHqPSION 


Serrlng  as  your  Ptetldeiit  has  been  a  priceless  honor  and  an  exciting  challenge* 
Along  the  way  I  have  gained  and  stored  fond  memories  for  njr  quiet  tioies  and 
the  rewards  I  have  Kceiyed  overshadow^       contributions  X  may  have  nade  for 
the  g6od  of  our  Association; 

Inspirationt  assistance  rt  4  understanding  have  coine  «y  vay  from  nany  concerned 
and  dedicated  people  during  my  tenure*  May  I  here  say  a  special^ thatdc  you  to 
the  many  members  X  have  Mt  and  vorked  v^^   in  my  NVATA  travels;  the  Executive 
Conmittee>  Jj^  atid  Geor^iii^i^^  of  Bducation;  my  Super- 

intendent»  filden^D^^         and  sqr  Principal  t  John  LeGteri  and  t  last  but  not 
least,  my  family* 

Again;,  let  me  say  this  has'  been  an  exciting  as  ^11  is  a  busy  year,  and  my  view 

for  the  future  of  bur.  profession  re^iks  a  positive  one* 


Respectfully  submitted, 

GIBII  b  *  MOXWBtt 
•  HVAtA  Presi<!ent 
Box  252 

Pikeviiie,  Kentucky  41501 


PAST  PRESIDENT'S  P^RX 


The  NVATA  has  had  af  productive  year  under  the  cqp^ie  leadership  of  your  Presi- 
dent,  Glen  McDowell,  and  the  Executive  Coomlttee.   The  voice  of  your  brgieml^a- 
tlon  Is  being  heard  by  an  evcr^Hildenlng  circle  of  people  In  Influential  posi- 
tions In  government  and  Indij^try  that  can,  most  certainly,  affect  the  future 
of  Vocational  Agriculture  and  the  FFA. 

We,  as  professionals^  must  do  cyerythlnK  in  our  power  to  demonstrate  the  trust 
these  people  place  in  us  is  well  founded.    One  of  the  surest  ways  to  accomplish 
this  is  to  be  unceasing  in  pur  efforts  to  cqhtlnitaiiy  work  to  make  pur  state 
associations  strong,  independent  organizations.   This  is  especially  hecessary 
for  the  future  because  the  current  leslslatipn  under  iHilch  we,  operate  dele- 
gates most  of  the  mthorlty  for  prpgrc^  Oiily  f^th  strong 
associations^  can  the  (tfassrropts,  the  Teai^era  of  Vocat^^^       Agriculture,  have 
the  inputs  they  need  to  make  ttieir  contribution  t^  in  their  sta^e. 

As  s^te.associati^^^^  so  the  NVATA  i^ 

NVATA  is  formed  by  the  iff m^y  ^sbblitip^^^ 

Certainly,  we  mttf^t  contld^^      increase  di^^^^  efforts  on  local:^  state  a^^^^  nat- 

contin^  ybcatimal^  A^  FFA.  as  «i  effective 

educatldhai  program  that  is  iut  integral  part  of  the  iyserican  eobnoiqr. 

This  report  concludes  five  years  of  service  as  a  member  of  your 
tlve  Committee*    It  is  an  hoM^  •"thmk  irpu?% 

to  the  ma$y  f ihe  Executive  (>>nm  it  has  bism^^  have 

served  with  and  to  the  Officers  imd^^m  of  all  the  state  associations.  A 

special  t(ianks  to  Jim  and  Giwi^ia:  Wall:  ft^^ 

NVATA.    As,  well:  as  giving  the  service  tMir  demands,  they  have  been 

an  Inspiration  to  me  in  toy  efforts  iii  your  behalf . 

Serving  our  great  organization  is  an  opportunity  of  a  lifetime  and  the  pinnacle 
of  my  career  as  a  teacher  of  Vocational  AgHculture.    %  service  to  you  hiw 
provided  many  fond  monorles  that  I  wtll  alwifiys  cherish. 

?!EETIlilGS  ATTENDED 


*   December  19 


Recognition  banquet  for  !fr.  Grelber,  Wisconsin  re-* 
tiring  Urector  of  Vocational  Education,  Madison, 
Wisconsin. 

National  FFA  Altmmi  Association  Council,  Chicago. 
Wisconsin  Vo-Ag,  FFA  Support  Comlttee,  TIadlson. 
WAVAI  Executive  Committee  Keetli^,  Marshfleld, 
^ttscohsln. 

FFA  and  FFA  Fotmdatlon  Boards,  Alexandria,  Virginia. 
I^Tet  t^th  representatives  from  A);»rl-Buslnes8  eh*  the 
future  support  to  Vocational  Agriculture,  l^tashit^- 
ton,  D.  C. 

AVA  Ag  Ed  -Dlvlsibn  Policy  and  Planning  Committee, 
St .  Louis   Illssourl . 

National  FFA  Alumni  Council,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


*  December  21 

*  January  5 

*  January  22-23 


**  January  24**28 
January  27 


**  March  2-6 


*  March  10 
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*  !!arch  23 

*  March  25 

March  31  -  April  2 

*  kptil  16 

*  .  May  3 

*  May  6-7 

*  May  10-14 

nay  22 

*  May  26 
June  7-10 

*  June  17-18 

June  28  -  July  2 
July  u-rie 
July  26>30 

*  October  9-16 
dctqSer  25-26 

*  Noyoftbef  r 
Nov^ber  30-Dec.  3 


conference  vfitlt  D.      Mcl>pwell,  Madison,  Wisconsin, 
Guest  Speaker,  Wisconsin  State  University-River  Falls. 
AVA  Ag  Ed  Division  Task  Force  Meeting,  Washingtcm,  D.C. 
Conference  with  Congressman  Thomson,  Fennimore,  Wiscon- 
sin* 

Conf  erence  with  Congressman  Steiger  ,  Allenton,  Wiscon- 
sin. 

WAVAE  Conference,  Tttiwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

National  Sendnar  on  Agriculturii  Education,  Denver, 

Colorado . 

Agriculture  USA  Prosrsun  video-taping,  Burbank,  Calif- 
ornia. 

Wisconsin  Citizens'  Committee  oh  Vo-Ed,  Ifadlson. 
Ironing  Vo-Ag  Summer  Coherence,  Rock  SpAngs, 
Region  III  Summer  Leadership  Conference,  Brookings, 
South  Dakota. 

IWATA  Kecutlyc  Cc^^        Meetlngi  Llncoiln,  Nebraska. 

Wisconsin  SimMtr^^  ffadlson. 

FFA  Board  bf  lAi^^^        Me^^s^diid^,  Vlx^lhlai 

NktibhalW^^ 

fWk  l^  ^  Task  Force*  iTashlngtp^^^^       CV  . 

GOSst  Spe^eriv^^^^ 

AVA-HVATA  Conventlb^^^  Pprtl^df  0 


*At  no  expense  to  the  NVATA. 

#   Partial  expense  to  the  NVATA. 


Ilespectfully  submitted, 
MIUARD  GmiDIIAdi 
PMt  President,  NVATA 
Box  55 

nontfort,  IJisconsin  53569 
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EXECUTIVE  SECRETAFT^S  REPORT 


FOREiroPJ) 

The  report  which  follows  is  for  fiscal  year  1970-71.    By  reporting  on  a  fiscal 
year  basis  it  is  hoped  that  the  permanent  records  of,  the  Association  will  be 
more  complete  and  meaningful  •    This  procedure  is  the  continuation  of  a  policy 
started  in  1953  when  the  present  Executive  Secretary  assumed  his  position. 

The  report  will  include  some,  fciport ant  activities  and  accomplishments ^  certain 
recommendations  9  a  list  of  meet togs  attended ,  materials  distributed  and  other 
pertinent  information. 

the  1970-7i  fiscal  year  has  been  one  of  challenge ,  success  and  disapppintment • 

The  main  challenge  faced  by^  regaiMhg  identi^^^ 

catipnal  Agri^lture  OTd^^^^^  ^SQE.    Dr.  Lee  llardwick  was  appointed 

as  Associate  ComMss^^  %cation^  Education  and  the  NVATA^USOE^ 

enjoyed  2^  exceilen^^^^  Df .  Hardwlc^ 

the;  staff ityg  ip  tjie  Vocat^  identifij^d^^bc^^^^^  Ag;rir 

culture  and  assigned  two  persons  to  wbrfe  in  the 

Agriculture  Area. 

Delegates  attending  the  New  Oriels  Convention  heard  Dt.  Hardtack  speak  and 
were  favorably  inmressed  with  his  philosophy  of  Vocational  Educatioh. and  his 
plans  for  upgrading  and  operating  the  prpgr^* 

However,  Vocational  Educators  in  general  and  NVATA  members  in  particular  ^:ev^. 
disappointed  to  learti  that  Dr.  Hardwick  was  to  be  moved ,  some  time  in  May,  from 
his  position  as  Associate  Commissioner  to  some  obscure  position  in  the  UlSOE. 

Dr.  Hardtack's  departure  does  not  neces;^axily  mean  that  another  reorganization 
^Till  take  place. 

NVATA  is  meeting  ^rlth  some  success  in  its  efforts  to  have  state  associations^ 
form  "support  committees''  for  Vocational  Agriculture  iand  the  FFA.    A  number  of 
committees  have  been  ajppointed  and  are  alreadly  active.    Several  states  are 
presently  organizing  committees. 

A  slight  drop  in  memberahip  for  the  second  consecutive  year  is  disappointing. 
However,  most  of  the  loss  has  occurred  In  3  or  4  states  where  the  program  has 
been  disrupted  by  those  who  have  attempted  to  adjust  it  along  lines  recommended 
by  the  Washington  bureaucrats. 

With  the  many  changes  taking  place  in  our  system  of  education  and  with  a  tend- 
ing to  shift  leadership  and  funding  from  the  Federal  to  the  State  and  Local 
levels  ^  it  becomes  increasingly  clear  that  teachers  need  to  assume  a  much  moxe 
active  role  in  professional  leadership. 

ACTIVITIES  AMD  ACCOHPLISffitEMTS 

....Sponsored  a  Careers  Booth  at  the  National  FFA  Convention  for  the  5th  Con- 
secutive year. 
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Executive  Secretary's  Report  -  (continued) 


 Sponsored  a  -Coffee  Hour**  for  trainees  and  a  reception  for  Ag  Teachers 

attending  the  F?A  Convention,  . 

...i  .ji:. Cooperated  with  Agricultural  .Industry  In  sponsoring  contests  that  .gave  15  _ 
members  all-*expense  trips  to  the  National  Convention  and  one  member  a  10  day 
trip  to  Europe. 

••••••Past  President  'Illlard  Gundlach  was  named  as  an  Outstanding  Teacher  of  Vo- 
cational Aijriculture  on  the  -'Agriculture  USA  *  program  and  flew  to  Californ- 
ia to  receive  the  Airard  and  to  make  a  tape  that  will  be  shown  on  National 
television^ 

•••••.A  first  was  the  Invitation  to  teachers  to  participate  in  a  national  semin- 
ar called  by  the  USOE.    Over  40  teachers  attended  the  scunlnar  held  in  Den- 
ver and  according  to  all  reports  made  many  excellent  contributions.  Glen 
I'cDoi^eil,  aiid  Howard  Teal  served  on  the  Seminar  Planning  Comiiittee^ 

•  •••••The  ir/ATA  President  and  Past  President  are*  serving  oh  the  National  FFA 

Foundation  Board  of  Trustees i 

.•iif.  *The  NVATA  President  is  an  ex-bfflcio  member  of  the  Natloriai  FFA  Board  of 
Directors. 

.•••••Four  teachers  of  Vocational  Agriculture  are  serving  on  the  National  FFA 
Judging  Contest  Committee. 

•Special  notebooks  were  developed  for  members  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

__  _         ,  * 
 .Ad-Hoc  Cdnnnlttees  of  NVATA  officers  and  members  met  on  two  occasions  vith 

Ford  ?iotor  Company  personnel  to  review  and  make  recommendations  on  a  safety 

film  being  developed  by  the  company. 

....... For  the  first  time  NVATA  was  invited  to  participate  in  meetings  called  by 

H.E.W.  -  U.S.O.E. 

...>.. WATA  was  also  asked  by  the  USOE  to  serve  on  numerous  FFA  Committees  that 
met  in  Washington  and  Kansas  City. 

?ECO^glENDATIONS 

•••••• Continue  to  urge  state  assbclatlons  to  organize  state  support  committees 

for  Vocational  Agriculture  and  the  FFA. 

••••••Continue  the  work  of  the  NVATA-USOE  Committee*    Schedule  a  meeting  with  the 

new  Commissioner  at  an  early  date. 

..••••Place  more  emphasis  on  having  state  associations  name  winners  in  each  of 
the  NVATA  Awards  Programs. 

•  •••:•  .Extend  efforts  to  keep  the  membership  informed.    The  awrage  member  is  quite 

far  removed  from  his  National  Organization  and  many  do  no  thunder  stand  the 
purpose  of  their  organization  and  the  services  it  provides.    Funds  from 
.  dues  are  not  adequate  to  make  regular  mailings  to  the  entire  membership. 
It  would  be  helpful  if  in  some  way  one  or  two  mailings  a  year  could  be  made 
to  all  members. 
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Executive  Secretary's  Report  -  (continued) 

 There  Is  a  need  for  all  members  and  especially  leaders  of  the  state  assoc- 
iations to  becpme  more  concerned  and  more  responsible, 

.......Continue -to- ur?e  State  Associations  to  have  active  Public  Information  Com- 
mittees that  contribute  materials  on  a  regular  basis  to  the  Ag  Division 
Public  Information  Committee. 

...... .Increase  efforts  to  secure  State  Association  and  NVATA  memberships  and 

participation  from  the  many  post-secondary  institutions.  This  area  is  one 
in  which  much  work  needs  to  be  done, 

.......Have  a  leadership  training  program  for  state  association  officers  -  Nat- 
ional ah'd/or  Regional. 

^lEETINGS  AJTO  ACTIVITIES 

Jime  30  -  July  3,  1970  NVATA  Executive  Cotamlttee  Tleeting,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

July  19-20  Ag  Hall  of  Fame^  Bonner  Springs,  Kansas 

August  2-5  American  Institute  of  Cboperatlbn,  Columbus ^  Ohio. 

August  10  -  11  Region  VI  Leadership  Conference,  Horgantown,  West 

Virginia. 

August  30  -  31  NVATA  -  USOE  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 

*  September  7  Judged  Beef  and  Dairy  Shovmanshlp,  State  Fair, 

Lincblh,  Nebraska. 

*  September  29  Spoke  to  Ag  Ed  Seniors,  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 
October  12  -  16  National  FFA  Convention,  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 
November  30  -  Dec.  10         National  Convention,  Ne^;  Orleans,  Louisiana. 
January  18  -  20  A.  l.  C.  Committee,  Denver,  Colorado. 
January  28  -  29  National  Safety  Council,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
February  1  Ag  Hall  of  Fame,  Kansas  City,  Tflssourl. 

*  February  6  District  FFA  Public  Speaking  Contest,  Waverly, 

'  Nebraska     Judged  this  contest . 

llarch  2-6  Ag  Division  Policy  Committee,  St.  Louis,  ^fo. 

*•      March  15  Spoke  to  Alpha  Tau  Alpha,  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

April  23  -  25  '  Peglon  I  Leadership  Conference,  Boise,  Idaho." 

•lay  11  ^  14  National  Seminar,  Denver,  Colorado.  - 

June  17  -  IS  Rfeglbh  III  Leadership  Conference,  Brookings, 

South  Dakota* 

AT  ^^0  TT^-^SE  '^0  I'VATA 
lo'  '  ^  . 


Executive  Secretary's  Report  -  (continued) 
OFFICE  ACTIVITIES 

Pieces  of  mail  sent  for  the  Executive  Secretary  and  President 

Pieces  of  mail  sent  for  the  Vice  Presidents;  

Total  pieces  of  mail  sent  from  the  National  Office!!!!.*! 

Pieces  of  mail  received  -  

Long  distance  calls  made  !!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!**** 

Lpn?  distance  calls  received  !!!!!!!!*! 

Meetings  attended  !!!!!!!!!'!!!!!!!!!!!!!!! 

!>ays  spent  attending  meetings  !!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!! 

Information  Bulletins  distributed  !..!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!! 

Diaries  distributed  !!.!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!' 

Gr  eeds   distributed  !..!!!!!*! 

Bylaws  distributed  ! ! 


1969ri970 

1970-71 

18,126 

24,265 

12,790 

9,145 

30,916 

33,410 

3,146 

3,272 

60 

47 

131 

157 

16 

18 

52 

51 

2,520 

2,650 

977 

1,051 

3,058 

2,952 

1,456 

1,756 

Fpilovriris  is  a  record  of  Newsletters  edited  by  the' Vice  Presidents  during  the 
past  12  months  which  were  printed  and  mailed  by  the  National  Office. 


MEHSLETTERS 

EDITIONS 

AVERAGE 

Region  I 

4 

190 

Region  It 

7 

188 

Region  III 

8 

175 

Region  IV 

8 

181 

Region  ^ 

8 

181 

Region  VI 

12 

230 

■Executive  Secretary 

12 

1505 

News  and  Views  of  NVATA  purchased  by  State  Associations. 


REGION 

STATE 

EDITIONS 

NUflBER 

.1 

Montana 

12 

70 

II 

Kansas 

12 

190 

III 

South  Dakota 

12 

75 

ill 

Wisconsin 

4 

11 

iv 

Illinois  " 

9 

25 

i-v 

Indiana 

12 

40 

IV 

Kentucky 

12 

30 

V 

Florida 

12 

265 

V 

Georgia 

12 

10 

•VI 

New  Jersey 

12 

40 

VI 

Virginia 

12 

10 

TOTAL  COPIES 

763 
1314 
1400 
1451 
1451 
2768 
18060 


TOTAL  COPIES 

840 
2280 

900 
44 

225 

480 

360 
2600 

120 

480. 

120 


CONCLUSION 


It  should  be  crystal  clear  that  NVATA  must  assume  more  leadership  for  the  pro- 
fession.   Leadership  at  the  National  level  has  been  so  reduced  and  •liam-strung" 
by  the  Administration  ah<I  the  USOE  that  very  little,  if  any,  help  can  be  ex- 
pected from  that  source.    Ur.  Hunsicker  and  Mr.  Gray  are  doing  the  best  they 
can  with  limited  help  and  resources  available  to  them.    Slnilar  situations  have 
developed  in  several  states. 
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Executive  Secretary's  Report-  (continued) 

,Vocational  A'jriculture  Education  and  the  FFA  has  many  friends  in  positions  of 
influence  that  are  willing  to  assist  in  speaking  up  for  the  program  •    The  NVATA 
and  its  affiliated  associations  needs  to  x7ork  closely,  with  these  people  and  en- 
courage then  to  help  in  maintaining  and  improving  the  program  that  has  served 
this  nation  so  well  for  over  50  years. 


Respectfully  submitted, 
JAJIES  WALL 
Executive  Secretary 
Box  4498 

Lincoln,  Nebraska  68504 
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REGION  I 


It  has  been  an  honor  and  pleasure  for  me  to  serve  this  past  year,  the  last  of 
my  3-year  term  as  your  vice  President.    I  would  like  to  thank  the  other  rWATA 
officers,  State  Officers,  State  Staffs  and  especially  Jim  and  Georgia  Wall  for 
the  help  and  encouragement  during  the  past  years. 

Our  Regional  membership  started  to  climb  a  little  during  the  past  year  -  thr- 
ough the  good  work  of  you  In  the  State  Associations,  It  will  continue.  ' 

The  Region  I  Leadership  Conference  was  held  in  Boise,  Idaho,  April  23-24,  with 
Kay  Hult,  Idaho  President,  as  host.    Eight  States  were  in  attendance.    This  was 
the  best  and  most  productive  Regional  Conference  I  have  ever  attended.    We  had 
a  display  of  agriculture  products  which  was  saved  for  the  Portland  Convention. 

I  was  able  to  attend  State  Association  meetings  in  Montana,  Oregon  and  Washing- 
ton;   All. were  outstanding  with  enthusiasm  for  our  profession. 

New  Holland  Award  in  the  Rcglotl  x;as  wot^^  Deer  Park,  Washing- 

ton, and  the  U.  S.  Steel  AvTard  by  Ed  Strong  of  Payette,  Idaho.  ' 

A  special  thanks  to  my  family  and  local  administration  for  making  the  time 
available  for  me  to  serve  yoix.    I  only  hope  the  NVATA  has  received  as  much  as 
i  have. 

ACTIVITIES  FOR  1970-^1971 

Meeting  with  Idaho  Vocational  Agriculture 
Teachers  Executive  Cotrahlttee  on -formation  of 
State  Support  Committee. 
Region  I  Leadership  Meeting,  Boisey  Idaho 
Montana  V6-Ag  Teachers  Conference,  Butte, Montana 
Idaho  Vo-Ag  Teachers  Conference,  Moscow,  Idaho 
Oregon  Vocational  Agr.  Teachers'  Conference, 
Itedford,  Oregon 

NVATA  Executive  Meeting,  Lincoln,  Nebraska 
Washington  Vo-Ag  Teachers  Conference,  Belling- 
ham,  Washington 

Idaho  Vo-Ag  Teachers  '^all  Conference,  Boise 
mTA-AVA  Convention,  Portland,  Oregon 

*N0  EXPENSE  TO  WATA 

Respectfully  submitted, 
FRED  BECK?IAN 

Vice  President,  Region  I 
Box  30 

Weiser,  Idaho  83672 


*Dccember  29-30 


April  22-23-24 
June  6-7-8 
*June  9--10-11 
June  15-16-17-18 

JUne  28-29-36-July  1-2 
July  27-30 

^October  7-8 
November  30-December  8 
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REGION  II 


At  the  conclusion  of  the  first  year  as  NVATA  Vice  President  for  Region  II, 
appreciation  Is  expressed  to  the  Executive  Cotnmlttee,  Officers  and  Hembers  of 
Region  II  and  all  others  who  have  provided  assistance  and  counsel  In  furthering 
the  work  of  our  organization.    The  cooperation  received  has  contributed  much  to 
the  activities  within  the  Region  and  will  result  in  increased  activity  in  the 
years  ahead.    Let  us  all  rededlcate  ourselves  to  working  together  for  an  even 
8tront?cr  National  Vocational  Agriculture  Teachers'  Association. 

ACTIVITIES 

Colorado,  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Louisiana,  and  Texas  had  entries  in  the  U.  S.  Steel, 
Outstanding  Young  Member  Award  contest.    Allen  Nelson,  Colorado  Association  was 
the  Region  Winner. 

Colorado  and  Louisiana  had  entries  in  the  New  Holland,  Career  Orientation  Awatd 
Contest,  with  Eugene  Ruby,  Colorado  Association  being  the  recipient. 

Colorado,  Kansas,  Louisiana jmd  Oklahoma  had  entries  in  the  Geigy  Professionai 
Recognition  Award  for  NVATA  Membefs^       Mel  Adams,  Colorado  Association  was  the  ^ 
Region  "inner.  "  \ 

Participation  in  "30  Minute  Club"  showed  a  good  increase  with  a  total  of  Forty- 
seven  awards  being  made  by  state  associations.    Colorado  18     Kansas  6  -*  Loul-  \ 
siana  8  ^  Oklahoma  7  -  and  Texas  8. 

Cdlorado,  Kansas  and  Oklahoma  qualified  for  the  NVATA  Professional  State  Assocr  ? 
lation  Award.  \ 


Region  IT  held  a  very  successful  Leadership  Conference  at  Dodge  City,  Kansas 
with  all  seven  states  represented  and  a  total  of  sixty-three  ^!VATA  members  in 
attendance. 

ACTIVITIES  OF  YOUR  VICE  PRESIDENT 


*March  16-18 


*May  11-13 


*March  29-31 


June  1-4 


June  23-25 
June  29-July  2 


August  3-5 


Edited  Six  Newsletters. 
Made  174  contacts  by  mail  and  phone  con- 
cerning Nl^ATA  matters. 

South  Central  Member  Relations  Conference  at 
Stillwater,  Oklahoma.    On  discussion  panel 
chaired  by  Dr.  Walter  Jacoby. 
Conference  of  Southern  liegion  of  Agriculture 
Workers  at  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma. 
National  Seminar  on  Agriculture  Education  at 
Denver,  Colorado. 

Kansas  Vocational  Agriculture  Teachers' 

Conference,  Manhattan,  Kansas 

Region  II  Conference,  Dodge  City,  Kansas 

MVATA  Executive  Committee  Meeting,  Lincoln, 

Nebraska 

Texas  Vocational  Agriculture  Teachers* 
Conference,  Dallas,  Texas 
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*Augu9t  8-10  Oklahoma  Vocational  Aj»rlculture  Teachers' 

Conference,  Stillwater,  Oklahoma 

"  August '  10-12  ■  Hew  MexicQ  .Vocational  Agriculture  Teachers' 

Conference  i  Las  Cruces,  New  Mexico 
December  1-8  '  WATA  Executive  Committee  TTeetlng  and  NVATA 

AVA  Convention,.  Portland,  Oregon 


*  AT  NO  EJTENSE  TO  NVATA 


Respectfully  submitted, 
BILL  IIARRISON 
Vice  President,  Region  II 
'Box  208 

Lecdey,  Ohlahoma  73654 


i 
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REGION  III 


As  Vice  President  of  Region  III  I  am  happy  for  the  opportunity  to  relay  my 
thanks  to  the  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  and  to  the  members  of  NVATA  In 
Region  III  for  making  my  duties  much  more  enjoyable  and  rewarding.    A  special 
thanks  to  my  nood  friend  Jim  Wall  and  his  wife  Georgia  for  their  assistance, 
guidance  and  patience  over  the  year.    I  felt  that  the  ^K>rk  of  the  State  Offl-* 
cers  in  Region  III  this  past  year  was  outstanding  and  feel  that  this  demands 
special  mention.  _ 

Alternate  Vice  President  Grover  Mleho  is  to  be  commended  for  a  preat  year  for 
output  by  the  membership  in  ^*30  Minute  Club'*  activities.   Hlth  all  six  states 
in  Region  III  submitting  articles  a  grand  total  of  160  "30  Minute  Club"  certi- 
ficates were  distributed.    A  special  thank  you  is  due  also  to  the  men  who  took 
the  time  and  prepared  the  articles,  newsletters >  etc.  responsible  for  his  re- 
ceipt of  the  award. 

South  Dakota  hosted  the  Summer  Leadership  Conference  in  Brookings,  home  of 
South  Dakota  State  University.    A  fine  turnout  helped  make  the  meeting  a  great 
success.    A  .total  of  72  NVATA  members  fi^om  Region  III  attended  the  conference. 
Much  of  the  success  foir  the  Conference  must  go  to  Dr.  H.  W.  Gadda,  Teacher 
trainer  at  SbSU  and  to  Bob  Poiimanf  P^^^  of  tna  South  Dakota  Vo-Ag  Teachers 

Association  as  a  result  of  the  great  amount  of  leg  work  and  many  contacts  that 
had  to  be  made  preparatory  to  the  meeting.    The  presence  of  Executive  Secretary 
Jim  Wall,  his  wife  Georgia  and  Past  President  of  KVATA,  Mick  Gundlach  added 
much  to  the  Impact  of  the  conference*    A  thank  you  is  definitely  in  order  for 
these  folks. 

Not  feeling  that  a  good  thing  can  be  overdone  I  would  like  to  again  congratu- 
late the  officers  in  the  Region  with  whom  it  was  my  pleasure  to  work  \yith  for 
the  past  year.    I  do  not  think  that  it  would  be  possible  to  put  tognther  a  more 
willing  and  capable  set  of  men  to  work  wlth~thank  you  fellows  for  making  my 
job  much  easier «    The  newsletter  writers  in  the  Region  did  a  real  fine  job  in 
not  only  preparing  a  fine   group  of  newsletters,  but  in  making  sure  that  the 
Vice  President  received  each  and  every  issue,  this  was  greatly  appreciated. 

As  your  Vice  President  I  wish  to  thank  the  State  Associations  of  Nebraska  and 
loua  for  their  invitations  to  attend  each  of  their  State  Conferences  and  for 
the  t<?onderful  hospitality  shown  me  during  my  visits  to  their  meetings.  All 
of  the.  states  that  I  have  visited  the  past  two  Summers  have  a  special  knack 
for  making  one  feel  very  much  at  home. 

The  response  to  the  Outstanding  Young  Educator  and  Career  Orientation  Award 
programs  was  very  gratifying  to  this  Vice  President.   All  of  the  candidates 
were  outstanding.    Congratulations  to  the  winners  and  also  to  those  who  did  not 
win  first  as  there  was  not  a  loser  in  this  group  of  fine  candidates. 

ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  VICE  PRESIDENT  -  REGIOS  III  -  January-December 

^larch  Attended  two  District  Leadership  Meetings 

and  Contests.  (FFA) 
*Aprll  State  FFA  Convention  -  SDVATA  Meetings 

June  18  Region  III  Leadership  Conference,  Brookings, 

South  Dakota 
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June  29-July  2 

July  14-15 

August  9-10 
*i\ugu8t  11-12 
♦October 

October  xl-14 

November  30-Decetiiber  8 


NVATA  Executive  Gomlttee  Meeting,  Lincoln, 
Hebraska 

Nebraska  Sumer  Conference,  Scottsbluff 
Iowa  Summer  Conference,  lies  ftoinea,  Iowa 
South  Dakota  Annual  Conference,  Huron 
South  Dakota  Education  Association,  Mitchell 
National  FPA  Convention,  Kansas  City,  Mo* 
(Work  with  the  Career  Booth) 
NVATA  Executive  Comnittee  Meeting  and  NVATA 
AVA  Conventions,  Portland,  Oregon 


Edited  10  Kcvrsletters  , .  . 

t'Jrote  approximately  121  letters  and  memos 

Wrote  several  thank  you  letters 

Wrote  three  Congressmen;  .concerning  the  Vashingto::  situation 
Processed  the  Profc^^sional  Improveirent  segment  of  the  Progran  of  Ifork 


*AT  IIO  KCTEV^S  TO  INAXk 


Resftectfully  submitted, 

FBAHCIS  N*  IIHRPHY 

Vice  President,  ^.egion  XIX 

Box  46  -  Route  1f3 

Madison,  South  Dakota  27042 
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REGION  IV 


This  has  been  a  most  exciting  and  ret-^arding  year  for  mc  since  my  election  as 
Region  IV,  NVATA  Vice  President. 

tff  sincere  thanks  co  the  members  of  Region  IV,  President  Clen  McDowell ,  Jia 
and  Georgia  Rnllt  and  the  nembers  of  the  IIVATA  Executive  Committee  for  all  of 
the  help  they  have  <!iven  me  this  year. 

My  thanks  also  f^o  to  my  administration  and  the  Marysvilie  Board  of  Education 
for  allowing?  me  to  pursue  the  duties  .of  the  ?!VATA. 


ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  tnCE  PRESIDPIT  -  REGION  IV 


*April  3-4 
*Aprll  19 

May  11-14 
*May  28 

June  9-11 

June  23-24 

June  29-July  2 

July  8-10 

Julv  29-30 

Aup^ust  9-10 
♦October  12-15 

October  24-25 
November  30-T>ec.  8 


Attended  the  OVATA  Executive  Committee  and  discussed 
the  workings  of  the  NVATA. 

Met  Alternate  Vice  President,  Jim  Guilinijnr,  in 
Plymouthf  Indiana  and  planned  the  agenda  for  the 
Reitional  Sutnmer  Leadershi|>  Conference.  ; 
Attended  the  Denver  Seminar,  Agricultural  Education  j 
.In  Transition.  \ 
Attended  an  Ohio  Vocational  Education  meeting  in 
7)ayton,  Ohio. 

Attended  the  Kentucky  Vocational  Agricultural 
Teachers  Conference. 

Conducted  the  Rogion  IV  Summer  Leadership  Conference  t 
at  Prudenville,  ^tichifsan. 

Attended  the  t^ATA  Summer  Executive  Meetini;,  Lincoln,^ 
Nebraska. 

Attended  the  Ohio  Vocational  Anricultural  Teachers  ^ 
Conference. 

Attended  the  Michinan  Vocational  Ac;ricultural  \ 
Teachers  Conference.  ; 
Attended  the  Illinois  Vocational  Afjri^eultural  ! 
Teachers  Conference.  ! 
Attended  the  National  FFA  Convention.  Helped  in  the  \ 
NVATA  Booth  and  represented  NVATA  at  the  National  | 
Corvnittee  for  Jud^inf!  Contests.  1 
P^prescnted  the  NVATA  at  the  National  Safety  Con!^ress| 
in  Chicago,  Illinois.  | 
Plan  to  attend  the  NVATA  Executive  Committee  Meet-  | 
inns  and  the  tP^ATA-AVA  Convention,  Portland,  Oregon.  | 


*AT  NO  EXPENSE  TO  NVATA. 

Edited  9  Ncvslcitters    for  a  mailing  list  of  274. 
Nrote  111  letters  for  WJKSk  concerns. 

The  negion  had  the  following  entries  In  the  "30  Minute  Club",  The  U.  S.  Steel 
Young  Teacher  Award  Contest,  and  the  New  Holland  Career  Orientation  Award 
Contest: 
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STiffE  ^^30  MICTJTE  aUB^^  V.  S.  STEEL  TOUNG  NEW  HOLLAND  CAREER 

TEAQIER  AFARD  AWARD  


Indiana  24  X 

Illinois  20                             X  X 

Kentucky  3                           -  X  X 

T^lchigan  AX  X 

^tissouri  27                              X  X 

Ohio  lA                              X  X 


The  ?o«?ion  haa  throb  MVATA  Life.  Tfef!ibcr9--Richard  Bnmes  and  Dol  Ruber  both  of 
Michigan  anrf  Alternate*  Vice  President  Jim  Guilinger  of  Illinois. 

A  special  thanks  to  Alternate  Vice  President ,  Jim  Guilin^er,  for  his  visins 
CO  four  State  Conferences:  for  the  nany  letters  he  t?rote  in  behalf  of  the 
NVATA;  and  for  the  way  he  pronoted  the  "30  Minute  Clitb"  and  other  NVATA  acti- 
vities this  year* 

As  ray  first  yeair  comes  to  a  dose  as  Vice  Praiident  of  Region  IV,  I  fully 
realise  how  interesting  loid  challen(;ins  it  has  been ^   Again «  my  sincere  thahlui 
to  all  vho  have  helped  me  in  my  way. 


Respectfully  Submitted, 

ODBLL  MiaER 

Vice  President,  Reirion  IV 
Route  #1 

Raymond,  Ohio  A3067  . 
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REGION  V 


It  doesn't  seem  rossible  that  my  second  year  as  Vice  President  of  Region  V  Is 
coming  up  for  evaluation*  All  states  In  this  Region  have  suffered  varied  de- 
grees of  problems,  but  they  are  to  be  complimented  for  the' way  that  they  have 
faced  and  solved  many  of  these  problems.  The  partial  solving  and  continued 
work  upon  these  natloh-wlde  problems  have  in  my  opinion  strengthened  NVATA  In 
Rej>lon  V. 

Schedullnft  the  last  two  States  for  March  and  June  of  1972  completes  my  visi- 
tation to  each  Association.    It  has  Indeed  been  a  gratifying  experience  to 
visit  the  states  and  observe  the  Improved  professional  spirit  and  re-dedlca- 
tlon  and  what  they  are  doing  for  Vocational  Agriculture.    It  is  my  belief 
that  even  though  we  have  lost  some  memberships,  we  are  stronger  and  a  better 
organization  maybe  because  of  our  liatloh-wlde  problems . 

It  has  been  a  short,  hard,  busy  and  rewarding  year,    I  want  to  extend  appre- 
ciation to  Glc-n  McDowell  and  other  NVATA  officers;  Jim  and  Georgia  Wall,  State 
Association  Presidents,  Alternate  Vice  Presidents  Glenn  Key,  Jr.,  and  H.  Di 
lUilf  Jfi,  and  to  ali  others  who  have  through  this  year 4 

CORRESPO^IDENCE 

Eight  issues  of  the  Region  V  Newsletters  were  mailed  to  approximately  225 
persons.    Some  125  individual  letters  were  written  in  the  Interest  of  IWATA. 

REGIONAL  LEADERSHIP  CONFERENCE  ^.  ' 

Our  last  Leadership  Conference,  at  least  for  a  few  years,  was  held  in  Athens, 
Georgia.    Beginning  in  1972  host  states  for  this  conference  will  rotate  alpha- 
betically beginning  with  Alabama. 

THIRTY  TflNUTE  CLUB 

Fourteen  '*30  Minute  Club"  Certificates  were  awarded  in  Region  V.  More  work 
needs  to  be  done  toward  getting  our  accomplishments  and  programs  before  the 
public. 

NVATA  COOTESTS 

Five  states  selected  Outstanding  Applicants  for  New  Holland^s  Career  Orienta- 
tion Awar?!.    Guy  Angel  of  Waynesville,  North  Carolina  was  selected  Region  V 
winner. 

Four  states  selected  an  Outstanding  Young  Tfember  to  compete  in  U.  S.  Steel's 
Outstanding  Young  Member  Contest.    James  R.  Watson,  Smithville,  Tennessee  was 
named  the  Region  V  winner. 

AJ.abama,  Georgia  and  Georgia  Colored  achieved  100%  membership. 
ACTIVITIES  OF  REGION  V  VICE  PRESIDENT  -  1971 
*May  11-14  Denver  Seminar  -  USOE 

June  29-July  2  NVATA  Executive  Committee  tfecting  -  Lincoln,  Neb. 

August  2-4  Florida  Annual  Conference,  Miami,  Florida 
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August  6-7 

AuRust  12-13 

August  16-17 
^August  18-19 

October  II-IS 
♦October  23t 

Decomber  1-9 

EXPENSE  TO  N7ATA. 
A  total  of  35  days  and  15,528  miles. 


Tlospectfully  submitted, 
D.  P.  tJHiTTEN 
Vice  President,  PvCgion  V 
730  Collej>e  Street 
Centre,  Alabama  35960 


Leadership  Conference  -  Athens,  Georgia. 
North  Carolina  Annual  Conference  -  Greensboro,  H.  C. 
South  Carolina  Annual  Conference  -  Rock  Hill,  S.  C. 
Alabama  Annual  Conference  -  Birmingham,  Alabama. 
FFA  Convention  -  K^sas  City,  Missouri. 
Alabana  Executive  Committee  ^?eeting  -  Auburn,  Alabama. 
NVATA  Convention  -  Portland,  Orepon. 
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REGION  VI  REPORT 

As  the  Portland  Convention  comes  to  an  end,  I  complete  the  third  year  of  my 
three  year  terra  as  Vice  President  for  Region  VI.    It  has  been  a  unique  honor 
and  privilege  to  serve  Region  VI  and  the  NVATA  as  a  whole  In  this  capacity.  I 
exjpress  sincere  gratitude  to  those  who  selected  me  and  to  the  great  many  others 
who  gave  me  a  large  measure  of  support  and  cooperation  throughout  the  entire 
te.rra.    I  have  exerted  my  best  efforts  to  use  this  support  and  cooperation  for 
the  good  of  the  WATA.    I  can  only  hope  that  I  have  been  able  to  give  to  the 
NVATA  In  some  proportion  to  what  It  has  given  me. 

I  extend  special  appreciation  to  Glen  IfcDowell  and  the  other  NVATA  officers, 
Jim  and  Georgia  Wall,  State  Association  Presidents  and  Alternate  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Jim  Shadle. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

Twelve  issues  of  the  Region  VI  Newsletter  were  mailed  to  approximately  250 
persons.    About  150  individual  letters  were  sent  in  the  Interest  of  NVATA. 

PJGIONAL  leadership  CONFERENCE 

Hew  York  did  an  excellent  job  in  hosting  our  Regional  Leadership  conference  at 
the  Letchworth  State  Park.    President  IIcDowell  was  present  for  the  entire  con- 
ference and  added  much  to  the  value  of  the  conference.    The  registration  was 
the  largest  in,  at  least,  many  years.    Special  thanks  go  to  Bruce  Hilton  and 
the  MeT>r  York  Ptroup  for  the  excellent  arrangements. 

THIRTY  mimE  auB 

^ifty-one  ''30  Minute  Club"  certificates  were  awarded  in  Region  VI. 
m^ATA  CO]^r^ESTS 

Pour  states  selected  outstanding  applicants  for  New  Holland's  Career  Orienta- 
tion Award.    Oscar  J.  Harris,  Sandyville,  West  Virginia  was  named  Region  VI 
xrlnner.    Ei^ht  states  selected  an  Outstanding  Young  Member  to  compete  in  U-  S. 
Steel's  Young  Member  Contest.    David  A.  Miller,  Gaithersburg,  Maryland  was  pro- 
nounced the  id.nner  for  Region  VI. 

Ponald  Watson,  North  Syracuse,  New  York  was  judged  to  be  the  Regional  ijlnner  in 
Gelgy's  Professional  Member  Contest. 

OUTSTANDING  STATE  ASSOCIATIONS  AWARD 

This  N^^ATA  Aj^ard  was  achieved  by  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Vermont,  Virginia  and 
West  Virginia. 

100%  MrtBEP^SHIP  PLAQUES 

Recognizing  five  years  of  continuous  100%  membership,  these  awards  go  to  Rhode 
Island  and  Virginia. 
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mi  FFA  HORTICULTURE  CONTEST 

Region  VI  members  were  very  much  Involved  In  securing  and  setting  up  a  Nat- 
ional VTA  Horticulture  Contest  for  future  years. 

MEETINGS  ATTENDED 

The  Region  VI  vice  President  attended  the  following  meetings  since  the  New 
Orleans  Convention  to  represent  the  NVATA: 

*  February  18-19  National  Planning  Committee  for  Denver  Seminar, 

Chicago,  Illinois. 

May  lO-is  National  Seminar  for  Agricultural  Education,  Den^ 

ver,  Colorado. 

*  May  23-25  National  Committee  on  Ornamental  Horticulture 

Alexandria,  Virginia. 
June  28- July  2  m^ATA  Executive  Committee  Meeting,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

August  8-10  Regional  Leadership  Conference,  Castile,  New  York. 

November  3-5  North  Atlaitlc  Regional  Research  Conference, 

Gaiillee,  Rhode  Island. 
November  30-Dec.  B        IIVATA  Executive  Committee  Meeting  and  NVATA-AVA 

Conventions  -  Portland,  Oregon 

Attendance  at  several  State  Association  meetings  was  impossible  due  to  con- 
flict with  the  Mid-Year  NVATA  Executive  Committee  Iteetlng. 


*  At  no  exoense  to  the  NVATA. 


P.espectfully  submitted, 
HOWARD  TEi\L 

Vice  President,  Region  VI 
Gorp^e  Road 

Boonville,  New  York  13309 
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, NATIONAL  VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURAL  TEACHERS*  ASSOCIATION 
.  BUDGET  -  1971  -  1972 


Eatlmatftd  Receipts? 

0.  Transferred  from  Capital  Reserves  %   $13,810.90 

1*    Balance  on  hand  •   3,921,10 

2*    Membership  Dues   45,000.00 

3 .    Student  Membership  Dues  •   500 . 00 

.4.    Interes,t  on  Investments  •   3,000.00 

5.  Miscellaneous  Receipts  '   1^600.00 

6.  TOTAL  RECEIPTS  ,  $67,832.00 

Estimated  Expenses; 

1.  P.I. C. A.  Taxes.   920.00 

2.  Retirement  Fund. .  i  i . . .  i ...  ^  ♦   1 ,050 .00 

3.  Executive  Secretary's  Salary   17,500.00 

4.  Office  Secretary's  Salary  .'   5,900.00 

5.  Additional  Of  flee  Help   4,000.00 

6.  Office  Rent,  Including  ytiaities. . .  '   1,737.00 

7.  Officers^  Secretarial  Service   500.00 

8.  Postage  ,   4,000.00 

9*    Travel,  Executive  Secretary   2,500.00 

10 .  Telephone  and  Telegraph  ,'  ;   800 . 00 

11.  Office  Equipment  Purchase  and  Maintenance   1,250*00 

12*    Public  Relations...   2,000.00 

13.  U.S.O.E.  Relations. ..^  ,   1,500.00 

14.  Consumable.  Supplies  and  Services   6,250.00 

15.  Legal  Services  ,   225.00 

16.  Alternate  Vice  President  Expenses   900.00 

17.  State,  Regional,  and  Other  Meetings.   6,000.00 

18.  AVA  and  KVATA  Conventions  \   6,500.00 

19.  Mid-Year  Executive  Committee  Meeting   2,000.00 

20.  Treasurers  Office  Expenses  ,   1,000.00 

21.  Presidents  •Substitute  Salary   1,000.00 

22.  Miscellaneous  Expenses   300.00 

23.  Capital  Reserve  Investments   

24.  TOTAL  ESTIMATED  EXPENSES  $67,832.00 

Respectfully  submitted, 
SAM  STENZEL,  TREASUP^ 
Box  731 

Colby,  Kansas  67701 
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MISCELLANEOUS  REPORTS 


NATIONAL  SAFETY  COUNCIL 


The  Farm  Conference  of  the  National  Safety  Council  meets  three  times  a  year. 
One  meeting  is  held  in  October  in  connection  with  the  National  Safety  Congress 
t^hile  the  other  tvTO  are  usually  held  in  January  and  ?tay*    Your  NVATA  Representa- 
tive attended  the  January  meeting •    Odell  Miller,  TJVATA  Vice  President  for  Region 
IV,  represented  WATA  at  the  Safety  Congress  In  October  and  his  report  follows 
this  one* 

Your  NVATA  representative  serves  as  a  member  of  the  Awards  and  Recognition  Com- 
mittee*   The  Farm  Conference  is  interested  in  all  phases  of  farm  safety  and 
especially  in  rural  youth  safety*    It  sponsors  various  propirams  for  youth  and 
has  provided  safety  programs  for  the  FFA  such  as  the  Safe  Corn  Harvest  Program, 
the  Farm  Power  Safe  Use  Program,  the  Rural  Highway  Accident  Prevention  Program 
arid:  the  Safe  Farm  Shop  Program  i    Many  safety  bulletins  arid  materials  are  devel- 
oped by  the  Farm  Ckinference  Staff  which  are  made  available  to  FFA  Chapters*  The 
conference  also  has  available  the  services  of  staff  members  to  assist  local  and 
state  groups  in  planning  safety  programs* 

A  number  of  FFA  boys  attend  the  Safety  Congress*    Some  are  sponsored  by  inter- 
ested local  organizations  or  by  their  State  FFA  Association*    It  is  pleasing  to 
note  the  leadership  ability  of  FFA  boys  attending  the  Congress* 

It  is  felt  by  your  representative  that  NVATA  makes  many  valuable  contacts  with 
leaders  in  business,  industry  atid  education  while  working  with  and  assisting 
VTith  the  Farm  Conference  in  their  many  safety  activities  and  he  recoumcn4«  con- 
tinued cooperation  with  the  Conference*    For  further  information,  write  to  - 
Mri  Phil  Schmidt >  Farm  !>epartment.  National  Safety  Council,  425  North  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois  60611* 


Representing  the  NVATA,  I  attended  the  National  Safety  Congress,  October  24,  25 
1971  in  Chicago,  Illinois*    During  the  conference,  I  attended  the  youth  sessions 
especially  the  FFA  meeting  on  Sunday  night  and  the  FFA  breakfast  on  Monday  morn- 
ing* 

Mr*  William  Paul  Gray,  National  FFA  Executive  Secretary,  was  In  charge  of  both 
meetings*    There  were  33  FFA  members  and  eight  advisors  in  attendance*  The 
discussion  was  on,  •*Hot*7  FFA  ?tembers  Can  Promote  Safety  in  Their  Chapters"* 
Several  of  the  Gold  Emblem  Chapters  in  Safety  were  represented  and  their  members 
presented  facts  on  what  their  chapters  had  done  in  safety* 

Monday  morning,  October  25,  I  attended  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Safety  Congress, 
the  Farm  Council    Luncheon,  and  the  Farm  Council  Meeting*    It  was  most  Interes- 


Respectfully  submitted, 

JAMES  WALL 

NVATA  Reorescntative 


NATIONAL  SAFETY  COUNCIL 


ting  to  see  a    number  of  people  vitally  Interested  In  promoting  farm  safety. 


It  was  indeed  a  pleasure  to  represent  the  NVATA  at  this  Inspiring  conference. 


Respectfully  submitted) 

ODELL  MILLER 

NVATA  Representative 

PROFESSIOm  PERSONNEL  RECRUITMENT  COIPHTTEE 

Tfembers  of  the  ^TVATA  Executive  Committee  set  up  and  operated  a  '•Teach  Vocational 
ARrlculture"  booth  as  a  part  of  the  Career  Show  during  the  National  FFA  Conven- 
tion In  Kansas  City  during  October.    Several  other  NVATA  members  and  students 
In-  Agricultural  Education  from  Kansas  State  University  and  Wisconsin  State  Uni- 
versity assisted  in  operating  the  booth.    Interest  in  the  profession  was  high 
with  FFA  members.    Aporoxlmately  2,000  brochures,  ''Opportunities  in  Teaching 
Vocational  Agritulture"  were  distributed. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
•  '       *  SAM  STENZEL,  . 

Member  of  The  Committee 

'  SOUTH  CEl^TRAL'lIEIBER  REUTIONS  CONFERENCE 

The  South  Central  Member  Relations  Conference,  sponsored  by  the  Farmer  Coopera- 
tive Service  and  the  American  Institute  of  Cooperation,  was  held  at  Oklahoma 
State  University,  Stillwater,  Oklahoma,  March  16-19,  1971.    The  theme  of  the 
conference  was,  "J'lembers  Growth-Cooperative  Growth-A  Team  Approach". 

Following  a  keynote  address  entitled  "tlhere  .Do  Members  Get  Information  About 
Their  Cooperative?"  delivered  by  !)r.  George  Beel,  Chairman  Department  of  Socio- 
logy and  Anthropology,  Iowa  State  University,  Ames,  Iowa,  a  panel  reacted, with 
discussion  on  "l?hat  This  Means  To  Us".    The  panel  was  chaired  by  Dr.  Walter 
Jacoby,  Director  of  Youth  Education,  American  Institute  of  Cooperation,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  and  your  NVATA  representative  served  as  a  panel  participant. 

A  summation  of  the  discussion  and  comments  mad3  by  panel  members  concluded  that 
"Total"  Communication  could  be  achieved  only  when  there  is  comnlcte  partidpa-  . 
tlon  by  all  people  in  any  organizational  structure.    In  the  case  of  cooperatives 
that  the  lines  of  communication  must  be  open  between  the  Manager,  Bcnployees, 
Patron  Members  and  the  Board.    Communication  pays  in  General  Planning  and  Decis- 
ion Maklnjf^. 

It  was  a  privilege  to  serve  as  NVATA  representative  at  this  conference. 


Respectfully  stibmitted, 
BILL  HARMSON 
NVATA  Representative 
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NATIONAL  FFA  CONVENTION 


»*«««*Your  President!  Executive  Secretary,  Treasurer,  Past  President  and  the 
Region  III,  IV  and  V  Vice  Presidents  participated  in  the  1971  FFA 
Convention. 

•       .President  McDowell  received  the  Honorary  American  Farmer  Decree.    He  also 
served  as  one  of  the  judges  to  select  the  Star  Fanner  of  America  and  was  a 
busy  man  in  many  other  ways. 

♦...•.The  NVATA  sponsored  reception  for  Vo-Ag  teachers  and  guests  was  especially 
well  attended.   Members  throughout  the  Nation  were  able  to  mix  in  an  in- 
formal and  friendly  atmosphere.    Over  450  were  in  attendance. 

 Sam  Stenzel  is  to  be  complimented  for  putting  together  a  very  interesting 

and,  eye  catching  exhibit  for  the  IWATA  Booth,  at  the  Career  Show  showing 
the  need  for  Vo-Ag  Teachers  by  states.    The  Interest  shown  by  many  out- 
standing FFA  members  in  teaching  Vo-Ag  bodes  well  for  the  future.  The 
NVATA  booth  and  the  other  iVgricultiire  Career  booths  served  a  very  useful 
purpose  at  the  National  FFA  Convention. 

 Odell  Miller  served  as  a  member  of  the  National  FFA  Contest  Committee. 

Three  other  teachers  of  Vocational  Agriculture  also  served  on  the  com- 
mittee. 

 A  reception  and  meeting  was  held  for  student  teachers  attending  the  con- 
vention with  over  225  present. 

 President  McDowell  and  Past  President  Gundlach  met  with  the  National  FFA 

Foundation  Board  of  Trustees.   Gundlach  also  met  with  the  National  FFA 
Board  of  Directors # 

Respectfully  submitted, 
JAMES  WALL 

Executive  Secretary,  NVATA 
Box  4498 

Lincoln,  Nebraska  68504 

NATIONAL  FFA  JUDGING  CONTESTS 

The  Committee  for  the  National  FFA  Judging  Contests  includes  teachers,  one  of 
which  is  a  member  of  the  NVATA  Executive  Committee. 

The  committee  met  on  Friday  morning  during  the  1971  National  FFA  Convention. 
The  following  items  were  discussed? 

1.  The  Board  of  Directors  voted  to  extend  Bulletin  No.  4  to  include  the 
1972  Contest  rather  than  print  a  net^  Bulletin  this  year. 

2.  The  Board  of  Directors  voted  to  have  contests  in  Farm  Mechanics  and 
Ornamental  Horticulture  provided  sponsors  can  be  found.    The  cost  of 
each  contest  is  about  $8,000.00.  • 

3^    Dairy  Products  —  There  was  much  discussion  about  the  type  of  contest. 
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Finally,  It  was  moved  to  expand  the  contest  to  Include  cheeses,  milk, 
and  Ice  cream.   The  scoring  Is  to  be  on  a  positive  means  rather  than 
the  negative  nicans  now  being  used.    This  actioh  cannot  take  place  until 
1SI73. 

4.  Dairy  Cattle      The  group  felt  oral  reasons  should  be  left  in  the  con- 
test,  and  the  cattle  should  be  numbered  left  to  right  from  the  rear. 

5.  Livestock  —  The  group  felt  a  class  of  feeder  cattle  should  be  dropped, 
and  yield  to  be  included  with  the  grade • 

6.  ^feat  —  Because  of  the  scarcity  of  lambr  f or  judging,  the  group  felt 
it  advisable  to  drop  lamb  grades  and  replace  it  with  a  yield  class  of 
beef  grading • 

7.  Poultry      It  was  felt  oral  reasons  do  ri6t  add  to  the  poultry  contest, 
and  since  the  broiler,  breeding  dass  'is  Impractical;  it  should  be  de* 
letcd.  '   *  - 

It  was  a  pleasure  for  me  to  serve  on  the  Committee  on  National  Judging  Contests 
and  to  represent  the  Wt ATA. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
ODELL  MILLER,  Vice  President 
negion  IV  -  NVATA 
^JVATA  Committee  Meniber     •  . . 

NACTA  CONVENTION 

The  Annual  Convention  of  National  Association  of  Colleges  and  Teachers  of  Agri* 
cxxlture  was  at  Sterling,  Colorado  in  June.    Ihe  organization  is  dedicated  to 
the  improvement  of  college  teaching  of  agriculture.   The  convention  theme  cen* 
tered  on  **teaching  Agriculture  in  an  Ecology  Conscious  World^'.    It  was  well 
attended  and  many  NVATA  members  were  present.    It  was  an  outstanding  profession^- 
al  convention. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

sm  STENZEL,  NVATA  Treasurer 

Box  731 

Colby,  Kansas  67701 

AGRICULTURAL  FJiLL  OF  FA.ME  AMD  NATIOm  CENTER 

Your  representative  has  been  i  member  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Agricul«- 
tural  Hall  of  Fame  since  April  1,  1953  t^hen  the  first  meeting  was  called.  He 
was  named  to  the  organization's  executive  committee  on  ^tovember  2,  1965,  and 
was'  elbc'ted  as  Vice  President  in  charge  of  Library  Develonment  on  September  29, 
1967,  a  positioh  he  still  holds. 

The  TIall  of  Fame  is  being  constructed  on  a  275  acre  site  located  about  12  miles 
West  of  Kansas  City.   The  site  has  been  paid  for,  ground  has  been  cleared  and 
seeded  and  2  buildings  of  the  ten  building  complex  have  been  completed  and  are 
open  to  the  public.    In  addition  to  the  buildings,  there  will  be  restorations 
of  replicas  of  historical  buildings  and  other  out rddor.  attractions  such  as  a 
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country  village  and  various  crop  and  horticultural  display  plots. 

Por  further  Information  write  to  •  Adinlnl8trator»  Agricultural  Hall  of  Fame> 
630  II.  126  Street »  Bonner  Springs »  Kansas  66012. 

Respectfully  submitted > 

JAMES  WALL 

1^/ATA  Representative 

AGRICULTURE  USA 

AGRICULTURE  USA  Is  a  National  IV  program  bringing  information  on  the  aF»riculture 
industry  to  thousands  of  viewers. 

Mr.  John  Stems »  Director  of  the  Program »  t^as  awarded  the  Distinguished  Service 
Award  by  the  National  FFA  at  the  1971  Convention  in  Kansas  City. 

I  was  selected  to  represent  the  profession  for  the  program*s  annual  AGGIE 
Award  program,  filmed  May  22 »  1971. 

Accepting  the  award  as  one  of  the  nation^s  outstanding  I'b-Ag  teacherst  was 
truly  an  hdnor  and  recognition  of  the  outstanding  service  of  10,000  NVATA  mew 
bers  natfon-wlde. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
IIILLASD  GUNDLACH 
Past  President,  NVATA 
Itontfort,  Wisconsin  53569 

AVA  ADVISORY  COUNCIL 

The  AVA  Advisory  Council  usually  meets  twice  during  the  AVA  National  Convention. 
Itotmally  the  meetings  conflict  %fith  other  MVATA  committments  and  your  repre- 
sentative-is unable  to  attend.    Under  those  circumstances,  an  alternate  is 
asked  to  attend  the  meetings,    ^teetlng  dates  have  not  been  established  at  this 
time  and  it  appears  conflicting  meetings  will  again  be  scheduled. 

Respectftdly  submitted, 
SAM  STENZEL,  Representative 
Colby,  Kansas  67701 

AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  COOPERATION 

Your  NVATA  reoresentatlye  is  a  member  of  the  American  Institute  of  Cooperation 
Youth  Education  Consulting  Committee.   Membership  on  this  committee  provides  an 
opportunity  to  work  with  representatives  of  other  groups  and  organisations  in 
advising  the  AIC  in  regard  to  their  youth  activities. 

During  the  past  ycar»  your  representative  met  with  the  committee  to  help  plan 
the  Institute  which  was  held  at  Fort  Collins,  Colorado. 

Your  NVATA  repreaentatlve  urges  all  FFA  Chapters  to  participate  in  Co-op  con- 
tests at  the  state  level  and  all  State  FFA  Associations  to  submit  entries  for 
the  National  Contest. 
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Por  further  Infotnatlon  about  the  /taerlcan  Institute  of  Cooperation  program  for 
Chapters,  contact  your  State  Supervisor  or  write  to  -  T^r.  Walter  Jacoby,  Vice 
President,  Programs,  American  Institute  of  Cooperation,  1129  -  20th  Street,  N. 
W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  20036. 


Respectfully  submitted, 

JAIIES  WALL 

NVATA  Representative 

TOE  NATIONAL  FFA  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

As  the  IWATA  representative ,  1  served  a©  consultant  and  attended  three  meetings 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  and  ?!atlonal  FFA  Officers  during  1971,  January,  July 
and  October. 

At  each  meeting,  I  was  given  the  opportunity  to  express  opinions  on  matters  as 
they  might  apnly  to  the  NVATA  or  the  local  chapter  of  the  FFA.    All  opinions 
expressed  were  given  due  consideration  in  the  areas  which  they  applied. 

The  position  of  consultant  from  the  NVATA  has  been  well  received  by  the  Board 
of  Directors  and  the  National  FFA  Of  fleers  and  the  opportunity  for  an  equal 
position  was  extended  to  the  AATRA  at  the  July  meeting.    In  compliance  .with 
Public  Law  7A0,  the  positions  of  consultants  from  the  NVATA  and  the  AATEA  does 
not  have  voting  privileges. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
♦ULLARD  GIJIJDUCH 
Past  President,  NVATA 

ALPM  GAM?!A  RHO  SCHOLARSHIP 

In  1968,  NVATA  assumed  responsibility  for  promoting  and  Judging  the  Alpha  Gaoma 
Rho  Scholarshin  Contest.   Alpha  Gamma  Rho  was  ready  to  drop  the  program  in  1967 
when  only  one  member  applied  for  the  $300  scholarship.    In  I96a  -  twenty-one  (21) 
states  submitted  aoplicatlons,  in  1969  applications  were  received  from  sixteen 
(16)  states.  In  1970  eleven  (11)  applications  were  received  and  in  1971  seven- 
teen (17)  apnlications  were  received. 

Each  State  Suoervlsor  is  entitled  to  submit  the  application  of  one  outstanding 
member.    Application  foras  will  be  sent  to  State  Supervisors  at  the  proper  time. 

The  1971  winner  of  the  $300  scholarship  was  -  Daryl  I.  Sy»»a8sink,  Rural  Route 
#2,  ?S»8catlne,  Iowa  52761.    First  Alternate  was  Paul  Albert  Beckman,  Box  30, 
Weiser,  Idaho  83672.    Second  Alternate  was  Larry  Ware,  Route  #1,  Box  147,  Atta- 
pulgus,  Georgia  3171S.  • 

Entries  were  submitted  by  the  following  states:    California,  Idaho,  Ttontana, 
Nevada,  Oregon,  tJfyoming,  Kansas,  Mew  ^texico,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  South  Dakota, 
Michigan,  Ohio,  Georgia  (c),  ^tassachusetts ,  New  York  and  Pennsylvania. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JAIIES  WALL 

NVATA  Representative 
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••THIRTY  MIllUTE  aUB" 


Agricultural  educators  were  quite  active  In  contributing  Information  to  news 
and  publication  media  in  1971  •    Twenty<-slx  state  associations  submitted  requests 
to  the  Regional  Vice  President  for  316  ^'Thirty  Minute  Club**  certificates* 


Several  of  the  reclnlents  contributed  more  than  one  article.    The  339  articles 
vere  published  In  the  folloidng  types  of  media: 

94     Agricultural  Education  ^^agaslne 
9     National  Future  Farmers  TIagazlne 

21     Other  Professional  Journals 
185     State  Association  Publications 

16     Agricultural  Magazines  and  Publications 

14     Other  Publications 
339  TOTAL 

Associations  utilized  different  means  to  Identify  the  authors.   Most  designated 
a  Publicity  Chairman  who  kept  the  records.    He  then  submitted  the  completed 
form  to  the  Regional  Vice  President  (In  some  Regions  to  the  Alternate  vice 
President) •   The  Vice  President  forwarded  the  certificates  to  the  State  Assocla«> 
tlon  President  and  the  official  record  to  the  WATA  "Thirty  lllnute  Club*'  Chair* 
man  for  tabulation.    Associations  are  encouraged  to  promote  this  activity  to 
help  "tell  the  Agricultural  F^ducation  Story  as  it  is". 


The  National  Association  of  County  Agricultural  Agents  again  extended  an  invi- 
tation for  your  President  to  attend  their  Annual  Convention  and  to  bring  Greet- 
ings from  the  NVATA. 

The  days  of  September  9-10  at  Ohio  State  ttaiversity  in  Colunbus  with  County 
Agents  from  across  the  Nation  vere  pleasant  and  infoimative.    It  pleases  me  to 
report  that  the  NVATA  and  your  President  were  received  in  a  most  cordial  way  and 
duly  recognized.   A  spirit  of  cooperation  was  in  evidence. 

Mr.  Latty  Iverson  of  Valley  Clty»  ?lorth  Dakota»  President »  NACAA  is  to  be  com* 
menilod  On  the  fine  Convention  he  chaired»  and  the  expertise  and  pleasing  person- 
ality of  the  new  President,  0.       Strobbehn  of  Atlanta,  Georgia.    I  am  looking 
forward  to  Doug's  visit  with  us  at  our  Portland  Convention. 


REGION  I 
REGION  II 
REGION  III 
REGION  IV 
REGION  V 
REGION  VI 


TOTAL 


2  Associations 
5  Associations 

5  Associations 

6  Associations 
1  Association 

7  Associations 
26  Associations 


12  Certificates 

48  Certificates 
113  Certificates 

94  Certificates 
4  Certificates 

45  Certificates 
316  Certificates 


Respectfully  submitted, 
Sfil  STENZEL,  Chairman 
Colby,  Kansas  67701 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  COlUmf  AGPJOJLTURAL  AGENTS  CONVENTION 


Respectfully  submitted, 
GLEN  P.  MCDOmL 
NVATA  Representative 


WATA  CONTESTS  AMD  AWARDS 


PoUowlnR  Is  «  ll«t  of  NVATA  Gontestv  and  Awards  vlth  the  times  of  the  1971 
winners  — 


NVATA  YOUNG  T1B1BER  AJfARD  VKQGVJH 
WIITED  STATES  STEEL 


f contWly  faced  with  a  shortage  of 
qualified  teachers.   t*lle  college  enrolliwnt  In  Vbcatlonal  Agriculture  train- 
ing programs  has  been  Increasing,  unless  those  who  have  been  trained  enter  and 
remain  in  the  profession  for  a  period  of  several  years,  the  teacher  shortage 

wixx  continue*  ^ 

HfiJlZV^  °f  encouraging  "young  oen  to  stay  in  the  profession  of  teaching  Vb- 

JJ«e;  if ^'^SLT  r2  '°  r*^'?'*^*^  ««ttlclMtion  in  the  aSi- 

f.^^  Vocational  Agriculture  Teachers'  Association,  an  awards 

wSh  SJe  Svm?'  ^''•^  corporation  in  coipSaSJr 

fJL^ll\  JST?*"  25  *°       National. Convention  for  Outstanding  Teachers 

from  all  Regions  who  have  taught  loss  than  5  years  are  -  ««cners 

^loS  \l  ^^T^«^:Jil}  "^"^         Street,  Payette,  Idaho  83661 

REGION  II  ALLEN  H.  JIHLSON,  Sunburst  Trailer  Park,  Space  B-5 

•tv'TAM  T*»  *Sorgan,  Colorado  80701 

pS  V  SJ^^s  Son  L?'?!"!^***;  ^""^"'y*  *3074 

jMES  WATSON,  Box  7J,  Evins  Avenue,  Smlthvllle,  Tenn. 

REGION  VI  DAVID  A.  MILLER,  17022  King  J«„es  Way,  Aoartment^wf 

Galthersburg,  Maryland  20760 


******** 


NEW  HOLLAND  NVATA  CAREER  ORIENTATION  AWARD 
SPERRY  RAND   DIVISION  OF  NEl^  HOLLAND 

S'.r'^SiAif'i!"^'"'*^  Orientation  Ai^^ards  orogram  was  conceived  lolntlv 

by  the  NVATA  Executive  Committee  and  by  New  Holland  to  encourMrjocitii^al 
agriculture  teachers  to  put  continuing  emphasis  "  iSoSJ^  Sral  ^Jj^SSrs 
about  the  opportunities  in  agri-business  and  to  recoroize  tearffeJ.  S^if 
grams  are  especially  worthy  of  note.   The^nners  oJ^J^L  S«5s  a^^^^^ 
^fvo^SiLS^':.'"?  astounding  feats  of  clS^^SeSlJg^^  They 

are  vocational  agriculture  teachers  whose  interest  in  their  studenS  mi  rt* 
J^J^^t?!";-'?""  Agriculture  has  caused  them  to  dJJise  «d  c^^^Jct  s^JoJ^? 
innovative  career  orientation  programs  as  part  of  the  normal  routines.  ^* 

Winners  of  the  Career  Orientation  Awards  in  1971  are  - 

S2  ?T  SSfiff  ^»  Deer  Park,  Washington  99006 

■lEGION  II  Eir,ENE  R.  RDBY,  9400  East  Hampden  Avenue.  Denver/- 


Colorado 
80231 
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FECION  in  DON  C,  I£IBELT,  381  Bader  Street,  Green  Bey,  Viseontln 

54302 

nEGION  IV  GLENN  H.  GMFFITH,.  2770  Haxtoim  toed,  Weetervllle,  Ohio 

43081 

REGION  V  GUT  J.  ANGEL,  Route  #3,  Box  134,  Ifeynetvllle  Korth 

Cerollna  38786 

PJEGION  VI  OSCAR  J.  HARRIS,  Pjoute  #3,  Box  41-1-A,  Sandyvllle,  Weit 

Virginia  25275 

The  above  men  will  attend  the  National  Convention  with  all  expenses  paid  as 
winners  of  this  award. 

*   *   *  *   <^   *  * 

GEICY  PROFESSIOm  AWARD  FOR  m^ATA  ?W!BERS 

Each  year  an  outstanding  teacher  of  ^Tocatlonal  Agriculture  t  who  Is  a  nember 
of  miVSkf  is  selected  to  nfdce  a  10  day,  all  exnense-^pald  agricultural  tour  of 
Europe*   The  member  selected  joins  representatives  of  several  other  organisa- 
tions as  guests  of  Gelgy  Agricultural  Oienicals,  Division  of  CIBA  -  Geljjy  Cor* 
poratlon,  for  the  tour  held  in  nld  July* 

Gelgy  provides  certificates  for  all  state  winners  and  a  trophy  for  the  Nat- 
ional winner. 

Winners  to  date  are  — 

 1970  -  MILLARD  GOWDUCH,  Box  55,  ITontfort,  Wisconsin  53569 

 1971  -  DONALD  KABLER,     Route  f3.  Box  398,  Corvallis,  Oregon  97330 

******  ift 

PFIZER  AWARDS 
CHAS.  PFI2E?.  &  CO.,  INC. 

The  Charles  Pflser  Company  awards  $500  checks  to  the  Advisors  of  the  Star 
Dairy,  Livestock  and  Poultry  Farmers. 

The  197]l  winners  of  these  awards  are  * 

Ed  Fisher,  RlRh  School,  Rilmar,  California  95324  •  Dairy  Farming 
Jerry  Shezwln,  High  School,  Cuba  City,  Wisconsin  53807  -  Poultry  Farming 
Roy  Reno,  Fi^h  School,  Rlverton,  Wyoming  82501  ^  Livestock  Farming 

******* 

pi>ofessio?:al  state  association  award 
national  vocatiom  agpicultural  teachers"  association 

Tour  National  Organisation  can  be  no  stronger  than  its  affiliated  state  assoc* 
lations.    In  order  for  a  state  association  to  be  strong  it  must  aggressively 
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engage  in  certain  well-planned  activities  designed  to  serve  the  best  Interests 
of ■  the  members  and  the  profession. 

In  order  to  encourage  professional  activities  among  the  affiliated  state  assoc 
latlons,  NVATA  will  present  an  engraved  and  framed  certificate  of  apprecia- 
tion to  the  President  of  each  Association  meeting  five  of  these  six  Items 
listed  on  the  application  form. 

...1.    Ninety-five  to  one-hundred  percent  (95%-100%)  of  the  teachers  of  voca- 
tional agriculture  were  members  of  m'ATA  in  1971-72. 

...2.    New  Officer  List  for  1972-73  was  sent  to  the  Executive  Secretary  within 
10  days  after  election. 

...3.    Program  of  Work  report  forms  for  1971-72  were  sent  to  the  ^glonal  Vice 
President  within  10  days  after  the  State  Association  Convention. 

...4.    NVATA  dues  for  1971-72  were  remitted  to  the  Executive  Secretary's 

office  within  30  days  following  the  state  conference  -  (Initial  list) 
associations  which  do  not  have  a  conference  shall  remit  their  initial 
list  and  dues  no  later  than  October  1. 

...5.  Four  or  more  issues  of  the  State  Association  Newsletter  for  1971-72 
were  provided  to  all  members,  the  NVATA  Regional  Vice  President  and 
the  Executive  Secretary.' 

...6.    A  State  Program  of  Work  for  1971-72  was  developed  and  distributed  to 
all  members  and  committees  were  organized  to  implement  it. 

The  last  complete  fiscal  year  of  the  State  Association  shall  govern  the  period 
of  time  for  »;hich  the  Award  application  is  made. 

The  following  Associations  are  1971  winners  of  this  Award: 


P5GI0N  I 


ARIZONA 
CALIFORNIA 


DWAIN  A.  GALE  -  President 
EDWARD  LEAL  -  President 
DANIEL  R.  WATTS  -  President 
WPJOinr  tX)EL  -  President 
JIARIO  BUSSIO  -  President 
JOHN  MYER  -  President 
OLIVER  R.  mLE  -  President 


MONTANA 

OREGON 

UTAH 


WASHINGTON 
WYOMING 


REGION  II 


COLORADO 

KANSAS 

OKLAH0^^A 


HERBERT  LIGHTSEY  -  President 
GARY  JONES  -  President 
aiFFORD  CHRIST  -  President' 


REGION  III 


IOWA 


GROVER  C.  MIEHE  -  President 
JOHN  MURRAY  -  President 


^flNNESOTA 
NEBRASKA 


MYRON  R.  SCHOCH  -  President 
HOWARD  PEARSON  -  President 
ROBERT  POLLHAK  -  President 
JAMES  FEPRIES  -  President 


NORTH  DAKOTA 
SOUTH  DAKOTA 
WISCONSIN 
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REGION  IV 


ILLINOIS 

HICTIIGAM 
MISSOURI 
OHIO 


'7EGI0N  V 


GEORGIA 

VOPTP  CAROLINA 

TEWIESSEE 


CHARLES  HARN  -  President 
FILLIA>I  HARRISON  -  President 
JEFF  BATTLES  -  President 
WAPREN  REED  -  President 


JAftES  C.  ODOH  -  President 
JACK  C.  COLE  -  President 
RALPH  MOFFATT  -  President 


REGION  VI 


NEI'f  YORK 
PEimSYLVANlA 
VEK^OKT 
VIRGINIA 
WEST  VIRGINIA 


BRUCE  HILTON  -  President 
LEROY  STIELTZ  -  President 
JOSEPH  BUTTON  -  President 
JOHN  FREDERICK  PAPKER  -  President 
PAUL  K.  SILCOTT  -  President 

*.  *  *  It  *  * 

100%    ASSOCI/iTION  AWARDS 

TvTO  awards  are  available  for  State  Associations  attaining  100%  of  their  po- 
tential nembershlo  -  (1)  Associations  that  have  attained  100%  membership  for 
five  (5)  continuous  years  will  receive  a  plaque.    (?)  Associations  that  attain 
100%  membership  by  November  1  of  the  current  fiscal  year  will  receive  framed 
certificates. 

Tlie  following  associations  have  qualified  for  framed  certificates: 


MONTANA 
*Tn'AH 
*TIY0MII1G 


*OKLAHO?tA 
mj  MEXICO 


*  NORTH  DAKOTA 

*  SOUTH  DAKOTA 


♦MISSOURI 


*  ALABAJTA 

*  GEORGIA 

*  GEORGIA  (c) 


CLARK  CLEVELAND  -  President 
BYRON  MEMMOTT  -  President 
JIM  I'lLSON  -  President 


JVi  BOSTON  -  President 
DOTGHT  HOUSTON  -  President 


CURTIS  JENSEN  -  President 
PALMER  EIBET  -  Presl'lent 


LINVILLE  HARDIN  -  President 


JAMES  KOPRIS  -  President 
T.  C.  WEAVER  -  President 
WlLLIAJf  GEORGE  -  President 


REGION  I 


REGION  II 


REGION  III 


REGION  IV 


PEG  ION  V 
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*!«ODE  ISLAND  .  STEPHEN  DELPOZZO  -  President 

VERMONT  GEORGE  DUMSHORE  -  President 

*VIRGINIA  D.  D.  OLI\'ER  President 

*Ouallfled  for  5  Year  Plaques 

Respectfully  submitted » 

JAMES  WALL 

NVATA  Representative 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  STATE  DEPART!  !EOT  OF  AGRICULTURE  CONVENTION 

Your  President  was  Invited  to  attend  the  I7ASDA  Annual  Convention  held  In  Miami 
Beach,  Florida  November  3-6  and  was  given  a  place  on  the  program  at  one  of  the 
business  sessions  to  make  comments  regardlnf;  NVATA  activities  and  how  they  re^ 
late  to  NASDA.  This  Invitation  was  accepted  and  the  dates  of  November  5*6  set 
to  attend  the  Convention. 

13VATA  Involvement  In  this  Convention  Is  the  beginning  of  a  new  and  Important 
relationship  and  our  first  move  toward  meeting  the  challenge  -''let  us  know  how 
we  can  bettor  relate  our  activities  and  work  together**  made  to  me  and  Norman 
Bohmbauh,  President  Elect  of  the  Mtmesota  VAIA  by  Don  Wilkinson,  Minnesota 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture.    He  gave  this  challenge  to  us  when  we  visited  with 
him  at  the  ''snacks*'  and  Information  Program  Don  and  his  staff  had  arranged  at 
the  Wisconsin  Department  of  Agrlctilture  for  members  of  the  W. V.A.I. A.  at  the 
Associations  Annual  Conference  In  Madison. 

A  thank  you  for  Involving  the  NVATA  Is  extended  to  NASDA  President,  Doyle 
Conner. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
GLEN  D.  MCDOI  JELL 
NVATA  Representative 

NATIONAL  LIVESTOCK  FEEDERS  ASSOCIATION  CONVENTION 

The  NVATA  was  well  received  and  pleasingly  recognized  when  your  President 
visited  the  NLFA  Cc-^^ventlon  In  St.  Louis,  on  February  4-5,  1971. 

Trlhlle  In  attendance,  numerous  contacts  were  made  vrlth  Individuals,  many  of  whom 
were  representatives  of  strong  agri-business  firms  as  well  as  leading  members 
of  the  NLFA.    NFLA  President,  Gilbert  Hadley  and  Executive.  Secretary »  Don 
Magdanz  were  gracious  hosts.    These  Individuals  were  concerned  with  the  fut- 
ure for  Agricultural  Education  and  the  FFA.    Strong  support  was  expressed  for 
our  cause. 

From  this  experience,  early  In  my  term  of  office,  the  hlp.h  status  and  stature 
enjoyed  by  the  NVATA  among  agricultural  organizations  was  made  more  clear  and 
further  mandated  that  the  WATA  cooperate  with  all  agricultural  organizations 
at  every  opportunity. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
GLEN  D.  MCDOITELL 
NVATA  Representative 


ERLC 


NATIONAL  FFA  FOUNDATION  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 


•!Illlard  Gundlach,  Past  NVATA  President »  and  I  represented  the  NVATA,  local  FFA 
Advisors  as  It  were,  on  the  National  FFA  Foundation  Board  of  Trustees,  The 
Board  met  In  Alexandria,  Virginia  on  January  27-28  and  In  Kansas  City,  Tllssourl 
on  October  11. 

The  fine  reception  ve  received  from  members  of  the  Board  and  the  consideration 
given  to  the  opinions  we  expressed  were  pleasing.    Having  two  votes  certainly 
has  Involved  the  N\^ATA  In  the  actions  and  has  also  obligated  the  Association 
to  strongly  support  the  Board's  Programs,  Including  funding  activities. 

Important  changes  and  forward  moves  have  been  inade  by  the  Board  In  administra- 
tive procedures,  modification,  expansion  and  funding  of  contests  and  awards 
programs  during  recent  times.    In  order  to  fxilly  appreciate  the  extent  and  val- 
ue of  these  moves,  one  would  have  to  review  the  minutes  of  meetings.  In  par- 
ticular the  ones  held  since  Donald  McDowell  became  Executive  Director  of  the 
Foundation  Sponsoring  Committee. 

Mr.  John  Streetman,  Vice  President  of  Allied  Mills,  Inc.,  was  elected  chairman 
of  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Foundation's  Sponsoring  Committee  at  the 
Sponsors  October  Meeting  In  Kansas  City.    He  succeeds  ?lr.  Fred  Stlnes,  Publi- 
sher of  Successful  Farming,  who  will  remain  on  the  Council  as  Past. Chairman. 
Other  elected  members  were:   Malcolm  TfcVle,  1st  Vice  Chairman  and  who  Is  Presi- 
dent of  Elanco  Products  Company;  and,  Robert  Walston,  2nd  Vice  Chairman  and 
who  Is  Vice  President,  Marketing  -  Funk  Brothers  Seed  Company.    L.  W.  Davis, 
of  Allls  Chalmers  Company,  retired  Vice  President,  leaves  the  Council  after 
years  of  dedicated  service. 

Congratulations  and  a  thank  you  are  In  order  for  Mr.  Stlnes.    He  and  '^hls  men*' 
set  a  goal  to  raise  $300,000  and  passed  that  mark.    In  addition,  among  other 
firsts  he  proposed      a  new  nation-wide  ''Blue  Jackets''  leadership  program  for 
youth  through  the  FFA.    Let  Mr.  Stlnes  and  the  Sponsors  In  your  state  know  you 
appreciate  their  efforts  and  get  behind  John  Streetman  and  his  team. 


The  AVA  Invited  the  NVATA  President  to  represent  Vocational  Teachers  on  the 
Task  Force  on  Institutional  Memberships.    The  group  met  In  Washington,  D.  C.  on 
October  19  along  with  the  AVA  President  and  staff  members. 

The  Task  Forceps  assignment  was  to  project  and/or  develop: 

1.    Values  to  be  derived  by  Institutions  enrolled  (services  -  loyalty). 

2*    Suggested  kinds  of  memberships  and  duea. 

3.    Tentative  guidelines  (criteria)  for  such  memberships. 

It  was  agreed  Institutional  Ifemberfthips  would  be  advantageous  to  the  AVA  and 
member  Institutions  as  well  and  the  Task  Force  recommended  that  the  AVA  Board 
of  Directors  make  such  available,  which  will  require  a  change  in  the  By-Laws. 


Respectfully  submitted, 
GLEN  tICDOWELL 
NVATA  P^nresentative 


AVA  TASK  FORCE  ON  INSTITUTIONAL  IIEMBERSHIPS 
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The  items  listed  above  were  also  developed  for  consideration  of  the  Board. 


Present  at  the  meetinij  were  r 

T*  Carl  Brown,  AVA  President,  of  Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 
Task  Force  Members! 

Dr.  Byrl  Shoemaker,  State  Director  of  Vocational-Technical  Education 
for  Ohio,  of  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Edwin  J.  Talbl,  Dean,  Technical  Division,  Milwaukee  Technical  College, 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

G.  Herman  Porter,  Director,  Division  of  Institutional  Evaluation  and 
Accreditation,  State  Board  of  Education,  of  Raleigh,  Worth- Carolina. 
Glen  D.  McDowell,  NVATA  President  and  Teacher  of  Vocational  Agriculture, 
the  Johns  Creek  School,  of  PikevlUe,  Kentucky. 

AVA  Staff: 

Lowell  A.  Burkett,  Executive  Director;  Dean  Griffin;.  *'Dusty"  Rhodes; 
John  Hudson;  and  Mary  Allen. 

Respectfully  submit  ted , 
GLEN  D.  nCDOWELL 
•  Task  Force  Member 

AVA  DEPAKPIENTAL  (SECONDARY) 

The  Committee  met  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri  the  afternoon  of  ^^rch  5,  1971.  The 
session  was  directed  by  Nina  Keeton,  Chairman  and  D.  2.  Coordinator  of  Little 
Pvock,  Arkansas.    Nine  members  and  four  guests  were  present.    The  NVATA  was 
represented  by  Glen  McDowell ^  President.  . 

Some  of  the  Committee's  suggestions  and/or  actions  are  as  follows: 

1.  More  members  should  be  involved  in  the  development  and  imple- 
mentation of  the  Departmental  Program  of  Work. 

2.  Improvements  are  needed  in  the  Program  of  Work  and  more  people  should 
be  involved  (speaking  and  otherwise  partlcloatlng)  in  Departmental 
meetings  at  th6  AVA  Convention.    A' concensus  of .opinion  -  more  people 
want  to  be  Involved. 

3.  Faculties  must  be  educated  to  Vocational  Education,  including  teachers 
at  grade  levels  K  through  post-aecondary. 

4.  Wide  and  planned  use  should  be  made  by  Vocational  Education  of  com- 
munications media  (emphasis;  on  TV)  in  tellinct  others. 

5.  Specifics  —  Portland  Cbnventlon,  Department  Meetlng(s) ! 

...Recommended  that  David  Brlnkleyj  I.T.C.  Co-^rdlnator  be  asked 
(Invited)  to   give  talk. on  Vocational  Programs. 

...Rave  a  young  man,  successful  in. his  field  and  having  had  Voca- 
tional Tralnlnf^,  give  a  talk. 

...Suggested  theme:    ^lieader^hip  and  Development". 

..."Reaction  Panel"  to  be  appointed  from  various  disciplines,  Jerry 
Greer,  President  of  the  Kentucky  VATA  to  repre^^ent  the  NVATA. 

2P60 


...Joint  session  to  be  held  with  Post-Secondary  Department  during 
morning,  Monday  -  December  6.    Theme:    "Reaching  Others  - 
Working  id:th  others". 

...Evaluation  instrument  to  be  developed  and  used  re:  Department 
Program. 

Evelyn  Robenson  (Mrs.),  COE  Coordinator  of  Westlake,  Ohio  was  elected  Program 
Chairman  and  Edith  Myers  (Mrs.),  Home  Economics  Teacher  of  Stoneboro,  Pennsy- 
lvania was  elected  Secretary.  1  volunteered  to  serve  as  the  Portland  Conven- 
tion Proceedings  Digest  Recorder  for  the  Department. 

A  matter  of  concern;    Only  2  secondary  Vocational  teachers  are  currently  ser- 
ving on  the  Secondary  Department  Committee.    Should  not  the  AVA  consider  ex- 
panding the  Committee  membership  to  have  at  least  one  "grass  root&"  teacher 
from  each  discipline  Involved?   This  statement/question  is  not  intended  to  any 
way  to  challenge  or  rule  out  any  present  non-teacher  member  of .  the  Committee. 
Their     service  is,  as  I  have  observed  it,  needed  and  top  rung. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
GLEM  D.  MCDOWEIX 
NVATA  Representative 
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PROGRAM  OF  WRK  COMMITTEE  REPORTS 


!1EMBERSHIP 

Thlrty-flve  State  Associations  submitted  reports  on  the  Membership  section  of 
the  N^^ATA  Program  of  Work.    A  siinmary  of  the  response  follows: 

YES  NO 

1.  Does  your  Association  use  a  'package  system*'  (includes  only 
State  VATA,  State  VA,  NVATA,  and  AVA  dues,  all  mandatory, 

none  optional)  of  collecting  dues?  31  A 

2.  T^as  your  Association  1007  In  NVATA  membership  for  the  past 

fiscal  year?  11  24 

(a)   Was  your  association  recognized  at  the  last  National 

Convention  for  having  100%  NVATA  membership?  9  26 

3.  Were  Agricultural  Education  trainees  in  your  state  informed 

about  the  NVATA  by  a  member  of  your  association?  32  3 

(a)    Did  your  association  secure  student  NVATA  memberships?      IS  20 

4.  Did  trainees  from  your  state  attend  the  NVATA  reception  for 

student  teachers  at  the  National  FFA  Convention?  22  13 

5.  !>id  Vo-Ag  teachers  from  your  state  attend  the  reception  for 

teachers  at  the  National  FFA  Convention?  33  2 

6«    T)ld  your  association  recommend  anyone  for  Honorary  N\'ATA 
Kembership  and/or  the  NVATA  Distinguished  Service  Citation 
this  year?  16  19 

7.  Did  your  association  present  NVATA  years  of  service  Keys 

to  members  during  your  Annual  Conference?  30  5 

8.  Did  your  association  present  NVATA  Years  of  Service  and/or 
Outstanding  Service  Certificates  to  members  during  your 

Annual  Conference?  28  7 

The  highest  dues  paid  under  the  "package  plan**  was  $51.00;  the  lowest  was 
$24.50:  the  average  amount  for  the  31  State  Associations  was  $32.25.  The 
average  amount  charged  for  State  Association  Vocational  Agricultural  Teachers* 
dues  was  $8.50:  the  highest  was  $16.00  and  the  lovrest  was  $1.50.    Three  asspc- 
iations  (Colorado,  Illinois  and  Texas)  assessed  dues  using  a  mill  levy  against 
annual  salaries.    Their  lowest  dues  were  $36.00  and  the  hi<;hest  were  $85.00. 
State  Vocational  Association  dues  ran<ted  from  a  low  assessment  of  25c  to  a 
high  of  $21.00.    The  average  dues  were  $5.07. 

The  reports  indicated  that  a  high  percentage  of  the  reporting  State  Associa- 
tions  presented  Service  Key  and/or  Service  Certificate  Awards.    The  report 
did  not  request  the  number  of  Service  Keys  given  but  the  Associations  reported 
483  Service  Certificate  Presentations. 


Respectfully  submitted, 
SAM  STEtlZEL,  Chairman 
Box  731 

Colby,  Kansas  67701 
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TEAOTER  ^•in.FARE 


Thirty-five  State  Associations  submitted  reports  on  the  Teacher  Welfare  Section 
of  the  m^ATA  Program  of  Work. 

Fifteen  Associations  reported  a  recent  study  on  teachers  load.    It  seems  most 
states  have  puldellnes  for  upper  limits  on  enrollment— about  ftO  day  students 
was  considered  a  full  load, 

Twenty-two  associations  reported  sabbatical  leaves  available  —  17  with  some 
salary  and  5  with  no  salary. 

Sick  leave  for  most  part  Is  a  state  or  district  policy.    However  those  with 
extended  employment,  12  months,  should  consider  receiving  more  days  than  the 
regular  9  month  teacher. 

All  thirty-five  associations  reported  some  type  of  retirement  benefits  avail- 
able. 


FFA  transportation  was  financed  by  teacher,  chapter  and  school  district  and 
varied  ^Tithln  states.    It  appeared  from  the  reports  where  the  school  district 
financed  travel  the  procrams  x^ere  more  effective. 

Openings  for  teaching  positions  were  available  from  either  the  State  Super- 
visor, placement  service,  employment  service  or  Teacher  Educators. 

Twenty-eight  (23)  associations  reported  active  teacher  recruitment  committees. 
Only  2/3  of  the  associations  had  any  type  of  organized  program  for  new  members. 
This  is  an  area  needing  to  be  worked  on. 

Salaries  varied  from  $6,200  to  $18,500,    Arizona  puts  out  a  calendar  of 
activities  including  their  program  of  work.    This  makes  It  effective  and  usable. 

Many  new  ideas  were  presented.  They  will  be  passed  on  to  areas  in  the  associa- 
tion for  considerations. 

My  personal  thanks  to  all  who  reported  and  may  your  state  association  benefit 
from  your  efforts.  "  • 

respectfully  submitted, 
FIIRD  BEOC'IAN,  Chairman 
Box  30 

Weiser,  Idaho  83672 

PROFESSIONAL  IMP?0VE^fEMT 

Thirty-five  states  submitted  reports  of  their  activities  in  this  section  of  the 
Program  of  Work. 

A  summary  of  these  reports  follows: 

1.  Twenty-tT«)  states  renorted  conducting  Exchange  of  Ideas  Contests. 

2.  Three  hundred  ninety  entries  were  received  and  recorded  In  the  Exchange  of 
Ideas  Contest,  * 
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3,    All  tt^enty-two  states  reported  giving  prizes  to  the  Exchanpe  irtnners . 

4»    Twenty-nine  states  reported  having  companies  or  orf^anizations  furnishing 
scholarships  to  agriculture  teachers  seeking  advanced  training. 

5#    Some  of  the  special  problems  studied  during  the  year  and  reported  at  the 
National  Convention  were:    Teacher  recruitment,  evaluation  of  the  agricul- 
ture department,  formation  of  Ag  Support  Committee  on  state  wide  level,  com- 
munications of  NVATA  activities  to  all  members  on  state  level,  state  associa- 
tion help  to  beginning  teachers,  FFA  Supply  Service,  State  Advisory  Commit- 
tees, public  relations. 

6.  Thirty-four  states  reported  workshops  and  some  sort  of  short  courses  as  a 
form  of  in-service  training.    Some  of  the  areas  Included  in  the  courees  were: 
Ag  Mechanics,  Farm  :ianagement.  Agribusiness,  Horticulture,  welding,  small 
engines,  surveyin?>»  electricity,  pastures,  judging,  ranf^e  management,  land- 
scape, natural  resources,  concrete,  wood  working,  water  systems,  cold  metals, 
and  masonry. 

7.  Thirty-one  of  the  thirty-five  states  indicated  that  college  credit  was  given 
for  working  on  special  problems  when  not  in  residence. 

8.  Only  six  states  indicated  that  college  credit  was  given  ^^r  attendance  at 
State  ^^o-Ag  conferences. 

9.  Tt;enty-one  states  indicated  that  sabbatical  leave  ^•▼as  given  for  professional 
improvement. 

10.  Orientation  of  the  net?  officers  was  carried  out  in  several  manners,  namely; 
the  work-up  program  through  the  ranks,  work  with  retiring  officers,  incoming 
officers  spend  time  on  board  of  directors  prior  to  election,  joint  staff 
meetings  during  conference,  distribution  of  materials  to  ner^  officers,  ex- 
ecutive coimnit tee  meetings  during  August,  October  and  January. 

11.  All  thirty-five  of  the  reporting  states  encouraged  their  members  to  sub- 
crlbe  to  THE  AG  EDUCATION  !L\GAZINE. 

12.  Tt^enty-four  states  reported  a  committee  to  review  professional  materials. 

13.  Only  ten  of  the  states  indicated  makln?  an  effort  to  meet  with  the  officers 
of  the  state  school  administrators  association.    Six  states  reported  that 
their  officers  met  rrtth  the  officers  of  the  state  school  administrators 
association. 

It  would  seem  that  a  number  of  states  have  made  a  real  effort  in  the  area  of  pro- 
fpo<»<«*n<ii^  ir.xt>rovemGnt  as  indicated  by  their  rcnorts.    I  wish  to  thank  those 
fttntcts  who  reported  for  their  time  and  effort  in  preparing  the  reports  and  as 
such  making  this  sttimnntx  «»*>i-o  moanf ngfnl.    I  would  like  to  encourage  those  states 
that  did  not,  to  make  an  effort  to  do  so  In  the  future. 


Respectfully  submitted, 
FTIANCIS  N.  JTJRPHY,  Chairman 
Box  46 
Route  fi3 

Madison,  South  Dakota  57042 
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FFA  KELATIONS 


Thirty-four  Associations  submitted  reports  on  YFA  Pslations. 

T»^enty-five  states  had  considered  revisions  of  National  FFA  Judging  Contests. 


const tuctive 

ideas  for  itnproxdng  National  FFA  Judging  Contests: 

7  states 

Add  National  A<^ricultural  7{echanics  Contest 

4  states 

Add  Horticulture  Contest 

2  states 

Add  Agronomy  Contest 

2  states 

— — — 

Add  Farm  *^anagement  Contest 

2  states 

Add  Agri-business  Contest 

2  states 

Do  away  with  the  Poultry  Contest 

12  states 

Gave  no  ideas  for  Imoroving 

Constructive 

Ideas  for  Itnprovinfr  'T^A  Supply  Fnrvice 

7  states 

Faster  Service 

3  states 

Tiover  prices  where  they  xrlll  be  competitive 

3  states 

^♦aUe  Rirls  tailored  jackets 

2  states 

Don't  try  to  make  money 

5  stetes 

It  is  improving  ' 

12  states 

No  comment 

Twenty-one  states  oarticicatcd  in  developing  a  code  of  ethics  for  FFA  members. 

Thirty-four  states  encouraged  FFA  Chapters  to  send  free  subscriptions  of  Nation- 
al ^A  Magazine  to  businessmen. 

Twenty-ei<>ht  states  encouraged  local  chapters  to  use  official  FFA  calendar. 
Twenty-eipht  state  associations  helped  secure  scholarships  Cor  FFA  Members* 
Thirty-four  states  urged  proper  use  of  the  FFA  jacket. 

Tiyenty-nlne  states  urged  local  chapters  to  observe  Farm-City  ^'^cek  activities. 

Thirty-one  states  recommended  the  use  of  f^A  billboards  during  National  FFA 
Weel'.. 


Respectfully  submitted, 
n.  P.  TOITTEM,  Chairman 
730  College  Street 
Centre,  Alabflma  35960 


PUBLIC  RELATIONC  AlID  mLiaiY 


Thlrty-flve  associations  responded •    They  are  as  follovs: 


Region  I 

Arizona 

^^ntana 

Orcjon 

Utah 


Reixion  II 
Arkansas 
Colorado 
Kansas 


Region  III 
Iowa 


Minnesota 
Nebraska 


Washington 
!\Vomins 

One  not  identified 


Louisiana 

Oklahoma 

Texas 


South  Dakota 
Wisconsin 


Rep:ion  IV 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Kentucky 

ttichlgan 

Missouri 

Ohio 


Re<rion  V 

Alabama 

Florida 

Geor;];la 


Region  VI 
Connecticut 
New  York 
Pennsylvania 


^fississlppi 
Notth  Carolina 
.Tennessee 


Vermont 
Virginia 


Sutnmary  of  the  reports: 

1.  88%  of  the  reportinjp;  associations  awarded  344  **Thirty  Minute^*  Certificates. 

2.  113  members  had  articles  published  in  The  Ag  Ed  Magazine. 

3.  98  members  ha<!  articles  published  in  National  professional  publications. 

4.  63  members  had  articles  published  in  other  National  publications. 

5.  97%.  of  the  associations  sent  out  news  releases  for  the  last  NVATA  Con-* 
vcntion. 

(a)  100%  of  the  members  attending  the  convention  reported  to  their  mem« 
bership. 

(b)  100%  of  the  members  attending  the  convention  prepared  local  news  re- 
leases. 

(c)  74%  had  grouo  pictures  taken  at  the  convention. 

(d)  63%  released  the  group  pictures  to  their  local  news  media. 

6.  91%  of  the  associations  reported  publishing  a  state  newsletter.   The  av- 
erac^e  number  of  issues  t^as  5.3  per  association.   The  greatest  number  of 
issues  reported  was  12,  the  lowest  2. 

7.  94%  of  the  associations  made  awards  to  groups  and  Individuals  for  the  con- 
tributions to  ^'ocational  Agriculture. 

166  Outstanding  Service  Awards 

332  Years  of  Service  Keys  ai^arded 

230  Years  of  Service  Certificates,  avrarded 

207  Teacher  of  Teachers  Certificates  awarded 

8.  51%  of  the  associations  named  an  individual  to  be  responsible  for  cooper- 
ating td.th  the  AVA  Ag  Ed  Pivlsion  Information  Committee.    37  articles  of 
Information  were  sent  to  this  committee. 


Respectfully  submitted » 
MILLARD  (aniDLACH,  Chairman 
Hontfort,  Wisconsin  S3569 
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COTIMEnCIAL  RELATIOIJS 


Thirty-five  Associations  submitted  reports,   A  summarization  of  these  is  as 
follows; 

1*   Thirteen  associations  investigated  the  possibility  of  makin<;  farm  eq- 
uipment and  machinery  available  t>  Vo-Ag  departments  on  a  rental  or 
loan  basis.    Apparently  this  practice  is  decreasing, 

2,  Twenty^three  associations  cooperated  with  industry  in  an  advisory  cap- 
acity in  the  nrcnaration  of  teaching  aids, 

3,  Thirty-'two  associations  indicated  that  a  company  representative  attcn* 
dcd  their  confernnces, 

4,  Only  nine  associations  were  involved  in   trying  to  secxirc  scholarship 
award  prograr.s  for  Vo-Ag  instructors.   Of    these  ninc^  seven  were 
successful.    The  number  of  scholarships  received  per  state  varied  from 
one  to  eleven  with  a  value  ranging  from  $100  to  $1300, 

5,  All  but  one  Association  distributed  the  NVATA  diary, 

6,  Twenty  associations  have  State  Advisory  Councils,    One  additional 
association  is  organising  one, 

7,  Sixteen  state  associations  have  State  Vo«-Ag  support  committees.  One 
additional  state  is  organizing  one.   The  use  of  state  support  coirmit** 
tecs  anpears  to  be  increasing, 

8,  Thirty-three  associations  had  an  entrant  in  the  U,  S,  Steel  Young 
Member  Contest. 

9,  Tt;enty-five  associations  had  an  entrant  in  the  New  Holland  Career 
Orientation  Contest,    Considerable  interest  continues  to  be  shown  in 
both  of  these  contests, 

10,    Twentytwo  associations  had  wrhshops  for  teaching  Agriculture  Indus** 
try  Occunations, 

11*  Even  though  no  specific  question  was  asked  regarding  Gelgy^s  Profes- 
sional Member  Awards  ten  associations  rnsnonded  that  they  had  an  en« 
trant.    No  doubt  many  more  than  this  actually  entered  the  contest, 

12.  T^renty  associations  gave  awards  to  outstanding  teachers »  many  of  which 
were  snonsored  by  commercial  concerns.    Examples  of  awards  given 
include; 

a)  Trin  to  National  Convention 

b)  Outstanding  ^'o-Ag  Teacher  Awards 

c)  Agricultural  Leadcrshin  Avards 

d)  Distinguished  service  awards 

e)  Public  "delations  Awards 

f)  Special  retirement  A^.rard 

g)  25  Year  Plaque  Award 

h)  30  Year  Watch  Auard 
1)    35  Year  Luggage  /ward 

13,  The  folloiiying  are  examples  of  the  major  activities  of  state  commercial 
relation  committees: 

a)  Setting  up  awards  with  commercial  concerns 

b)  Providing  certificates  for  sale  to  teachers  for  local  recognition 
c>    Encourage  tours  of  commercial  concerns 

d)  SecurlT^  ag  radio  men  to  educate  teachers  on  ways  and  means  of 
publicity 

e)  !Jsing  commercial  concerns  in  workshops 

f)  Securing  gifts  of  farm  equipment 


g)  Ooeratlng  Instructional  materials  iervlce 

h)  Completing  list  of  resource  people  from  Agri-business 

1)  Securing  use  of  commercial  concerns  people  for  professional  day 

j)  Obtaining  discounts  on  cars  and  other  Items 

k)  Securing  industry  sponsoring  of  Vo«ag  teacher  calendar »  State  Vo* 

Ar  Teachers  Directory  and'  State  Vo-Ag  Teachers  Handbook 

1)  Obtaining  support  from  Industry  and  business  for  ^'b-Ag  funding 

m)  Starting  State  FFA  Foundation 

In  final  summary,  It  vould  appear  that  many  Associations  are  continuing  to 
work  closely  with  commercial  concerns  to  maintain  and  Improve  Vo-Ag  programs 
and  enhance  the  Vo-Ag  Teaching  Profession  • 


Rf^spectfully  submitted » 
nOI^ARD  TEAL  9  Chairman 
Boonvllle,  New  York  13309 
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AVA  RELATIONS  OOMMTTTEE 


Annual  'veports  were  received  from  thirty-five  (35)  States  as  follorys: 


region  I  ("1  or  2) 


neffion  II  (-1) 


Pcaion  III  (-1) 


♦Montana 

Oregon 

Utah 


Arizona 


Arkansas 
Colorado 
Kansas 


•finnesota 
Nebraska 


Iowa 


^?Ashin(»ton 
^vyomin? 


Louisiana 

Oklahoma 

Texas 


South  Dakota 
Wisconsin 


Region  IV  (100^?:) 


Tleytion  V  (-3) 


Region  VI  (-8) 


Illinois 

Indiana 

Kentucky 

Michlsan 

Missouri 

Ohio 


* Alabama 
Florida 
Georgia 


Mississippi 
^Torth  Carolina 
Tennessee 


Virginia 
Vermont 


Connecticut 
New  York 
I onnsylvania 


*1  ^  One  report  did  not  have  name  of  state  or  person 
sendinft  affixed. 

Of  the  States  /Reporting: : 

•  •    91%  worked  closely  with  their  State  Vocational  Associations* 

•  *    A^^T;  indicated  that  the  State  Vocational  Association  shared  expenses  of 

delegates  to  the  ^!VATA-AVA  Convention. 

•  •    8{$<!?  reported  their  State  Vocational  Association  would  have  a  full  quota 

of  delegates  to  the  AVA  House  of  Delegates  at  the  Portland  Convention. 

•  •    100%  Indicated  that  their  Vo-^Ag  Association  encouraged  membership  in  the 

AVA. 

..    100%  reported  their  delegates  to  the  1970  NVATA-AVA  Convention  (s)  gave 
complete  ^'Convention'*  reports  to  the  membership. 

•  •    20%  received  financial  halu  to  attend  the  NVATA-AVA  Convention  from  their 

State  General  Education  Association. 

General  Comments/Selected  from  the  ^.enorts: 

A*  The  reason  piven  by  the  three  states  reporting;  they  did  not  work  closely 
with  their  state  vocational  association  was  (1)  the  Vocational  Associa*- 
tion  5s  weak;  or  (2)  one  did  not  exist  as  such. 

B*    All  but  3  of  the  35  states  gave  ''financial  assistance  for  delegates"  as  one 
method  used  in  promoting  attendance  at  the  NVATA^AVA  Convention.    Eight  (8) 
reported  using  additional  encouragements »  ranging  from  publicity,  paying 
expenses  of  one  young  teacher,  and  urging  delegates  to  take  tdLve.  • 

C.    Twelve  (12)  states  reoorted  receiving  help  from  their  state  education 
association. 

In  addition  to  financial  help  in  attending  the  NVATA-AVA  Convention,  as  in 
the  case  of  7  states,  these  •'helps"  included:  (a)  Providing  funds  in  var- 
ying degrees  for  departmental  meeting  at  in^state  conventions  -  publicity^ 
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speakers,  mneting  room,  etc.    (One  state  reported  receiving  $500.00  and 
another  $200.00.);  allotments  for  publicity  (news  letters  and  other  publi- 
cations); and  (c)  legal  advice. 
.  Sus?gestions  for  improving  AVA  Services;  activities  and  thrust  of  the  NVATA 
and  your  State  Ag  Teachers  Association  were  received  from  19  states  and  are, 
or  fall,  into  these  categories f 

(a)  Legislation:    More  activity  and  communications  needed  on  the  part  of 
the  AVA  in  promoting  and/or  securing  desirable  legislation. 

(b)  Leadership  and  Activities:    The  AVA  should  take  a  more  aggressive 
leadership  and  activities  promoting,  role,  including  giving  more  at- 
tention to  AVA  Field  ^.epresentatives  and  more  support  of  the  KVATA  in 
the  re-identification  of  Agricultural  Education  at  the  National  level. 
And,  both  the  NVATA  and  the  AVA  are  asked  to  provide  more  assistance 
to  their  affiliated  state  associations. 

(c)  Publications  -  Communications:    The  AVA  Journal  should  be  made  more 
readaT)le  and  have  more  articles  nertainlng  to  Agricultural  Education. 
Communications  relative  to  legislation  should  be  written  in  more 
/•common  terminology"  and    tell  why  when  asking  for  support.  informa- 
tion to  members  through  various  printed  media  should  be  expanded  with 
fewer  from  the  AVA  bein<»  devoted  to  Insurance  only  and  multi-copy 
mailings  of  newsletters,  etc.  should  be  made  from  the  National  level  to 
district  "section"  chairmen  or  directors.    One  chairman  suggested  group 
purchase  of  a  dicta-phone  type  or  recorder  for  record  keeping  and  turn 
over  to  new  state  officers. 

(d)  Cooperation  -  Unity:    The  AVA,  as  well  as  State  Ag  Teachers  Association 
should  work  more  closely  with  the  IH/ATA  and  the  Ag  Ed  Division  of  AVA. 
States  should  also  inform  members  of  NVATA  and  AVA  services  and  involve 
members  more  actively  on  committees.    Unity  should  be  promoted  among 
all  Vocational  disciplines  and  better  coordination  or  effort  through 
cooperation  is  needed  at  all  le«/els. 

One  State  Chairman  gave  this  acivlce,  to  quote:    %et  off  dead  center 
and  get  involved  in  making  needed  changes"  and  another  suggested  the 
formation  of  a  Young  Owls  Club  to  promote  interest  in  the  NVATA,  AVA, 
State  VATA  and  State  VA. 


Respectfully  submitted, 
GLEN  MCDOWELL,  Chairman 
Box  252 

Pikeville,  Kentucky  41501 


INFORMATION  COMMITTEE 
Following  is  a  tabulation  of  the  thirty-five  Associations  reDorting  to  the  NVATA? 

1.  Approximately  two  hundred  ninety-two  NVATA  members,  (teachers)  from  the 
Associations  will  attend  the  NVATA-AVA  Convention. 

2.  One  State  Constitution  was  last  revised  In  1956;  one  In  1959;  one  in  1964; 
one  in  1966;  one  in  1967;  four  in  1968;  five  in  1969;  seven  in  1970;  and 
twelve  In  1971. 

3.  Nineteen  secretaries  have  served  for  one  year;  seven  for  2  years;  one  for 
three  years,  one  for  four  years;  one  for  five  years;  one  for  seven  years 
and  one  for  ten  years. 

4.  Nineteen  state  association    secretary's  have  served  for  a  period  of  more 
than  one  year. 

5.  Thirty  Associations  have  written  a  Program  of  Work. 

6.  Thirty**one  Associations  publish  a  Newsletter. 

7.  Thirty-two  Associations  make  the  NVATA  Information  Bulletin  available  to 
all  members,    (Revised  in  1967). 

8.  Thirty  Associations  have  made  the  NVATA  Bylaws  which  vrere  revised  in  1968 
available  to  their  members. 

9.  Thirty-four  Associations  use  official  stationery. 

10.  Thirty-four  Associations  stationery  shows  that  they  are  affiliated  with 
N^/ATA. 

11.  Twenty-five  Association^  stationery  shows  affiliation  with  the  AVA. 

12.  Tirenty-four  Associations  stationery  shows  affiliation  with  the  State 
Vocational  Association. 

13.  Thirty-three  Associations  use  official  NVATA  pins,  gavels,  certificates 
and  plaques  in  making    service  awards. 

14.  TVenty-eight  Associations  make  use  of  the  '^Teacher  of  Teachers"  Certificate, 

15.  Thirty-two  Associations  give  the  Creed  :of  N\^ATA  to  all  new  members. 

16.  Twenty-one  Associations  make  copies  of  the  NVATA  Student  Membership 
Bulletin  available  to  trainees. 


Respectfully  submitted, 
JAMES  WALL,  Chairman 
Box  4498 

Lincoln,  Nebraska  68504 
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AGRICULTURAL  DIVISION  OF  AVA  COMMITTEES 


NATIONAL  PROGRAM  DEVELOPMENT  TASK  FORCE 

In  compliance  with  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Agricultural  Education  Division, 
AVA,  In  New  Orleans December,  1970,  the  following  Program  Development  Task 
Force  was  appointed  by      M.  Lawrence,  President,  Agricultural  Education  Divi- 
sion* 

CM.  Lawrence,  Chairman 

Glenn  McDowell,  President,  NVATA 

Millard  Gundlach,  Past  President,  NVATA 

Julian  Carter,  President,  NASAE 

J*  A.  Marshall,  Representing  NASAfi 

Gene      Love,  President,  AATE;v 

Charles  Drawbaugh,  Past  President,  AATEA 

L.  Uesley  Davis,  Consultant,  Allls  Chalmers  Company,  Wauwatosa,  Wisconsin 
John  E.  Streetman,  Allied  Mills,  Chicago,  Illinois 
Fred  Stines,  Publisher,  Successful  Farming,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 
Vernon  Schneider,  President,  American  Institute  of  Coot>eratlon,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Stan  Cath,  Executive  Secretary,  National  Association  of  State  Directors 

of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C, 
C.  Dana  Bennett,  Special  Consultant,  Foundation  for  American  Agriculture,  . 

Washington,  D.  C. 

CONSTJLTANTS 

H.  N.  Hunslcker,  U.  S.  Of  flee  of  Education,  Washington,  D*  C. 

H.  Dean  Griffin,  AVA,  Washington,  r>.  c. 

Jim  Wall,  Executive  Secretary ^  m^ATA,  Lincoln,  Nebraska 

Don  ^^cDowell,  Executive  Director,  National  FFA  Foundation,  Madison,  Wis. 


EXECUTIVE  CO^nlITrEE  •  •  •  : 

C.  M.  Lawrence  Glen  McDowell  Julian  Carter 

Gene  Love  Vernon  Schneider 

The  primary  purnose  of  this  task  force  is  to  develop  and  implement  through  the 
agricultural  education  professional  organizations  an  effective  instructional 
program  for  agri  -  business  and  renewable  natural  resources  occupations* 

The  present  specific  needs  of  people  in  view  of  the  continuing  scientific,  tech- 
nical, economic,  environmental  and  social  chanc:e8  taking  place,  require  that  a 
broad  horizon,  basic  national  program  of  education  be  developed  and  implemented 
in  a;>ri-business,  leadership,  citizenship  and  community  development*    Toward  thif 
end,  the  committee  met  three  times  to  prepare  for  and  implement  the  work  of  the 
Denver  Seminar  and  serve  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the  AVA  and  the  USOE. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

GLEN  MCDOmL,  IWATA  President 

MILLARD  GUTTOUCH,  NVATA  P.  President 
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ASRICULTUKAL  EDUCATION  MAGAZ1!^E 

NVATA  Is  represented  on  the  Edltlng*>Ianaglng  Board  by  •  Olen  >^cT)owell,  Presi- 
dent; Odell  IIlller»  Vice  President  for  Region  IV;  Sam  Stenzel,  Treasurer;  and» 
James  Wall»  Executive  Secretary* 

!)urlng  the  past  year  the  secretary  has  had  a  column  -  '>Iews  and  views  of  NVATA" 
In  several  Issues  of  the  magasine*    A  nximber  of  pictures  have  also  appeared « 

The  editor  has  made  a  special  effort  to  secure  articles  from  teachers  of  Voca** 
tlonal  Agriculture  and  the  Vice  Presidents  of  NVATA  have  cooperated  with  him  In 
contacting  certain  Individuals  In  regard  to  preparing  articles* 

A  meeting  of  the  board  will  be  held  at  the  Portland  Convention.    Soy  Dillon  will 
become  editor  of  the  magazine  on  January  1»  1972.    His  address  Is  -  Hoy  Dillon » 
Teacher  Educator »  Agricultural  Education »  College  of  Agriculture »  Italverslty  of 
Nebraska »  Lincoln >  Nebraska  68503 

Respectfully  submitted » 

JA?!ES  WALL 

N\^ATA  Representative 


PUBLIC  INFOBMATION 


The  Committee  is  composed  of 


Alfred  Krebs^  Chairman 

James  Wall 

Dale  Aebischer 

Harold  Shoaf 

Paul  Day 

Oscar  Loreen 

Don  Reuwee 


Virginia 

Nebraska 

Wisconsin 

Kansas 

?tlnnesota 

Oregon 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Ex.  Officio 


Ralph  Render 
Lowery  Davis 
C#  Lawrence 
H#  N#  Hunslcker 
Mary  Allen 
Alton  Ice 


Ohio 

New  ^lexlco 
Florida 
Washington, 
Washington,  D.  C# 
Texas 


The  purpose  of  the  committee  is  -  "To  provide  leadership  and  coordination  in 
securing,  preparing,  and  disseminating  information  regarding  agricultural  edu- 
cation," 


Some  of  the  activities  the  committer  pronoses  are: 


1,    The  development  and  dissemination  of  booklets  about  various  phases  of 
the  Vocational  Agriculture  Program. 

2«    The  development  and  dissemination  of  short  statements  of  facts  about 
Vocational  Agriculture  programs « 
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3.    The  identification  and  distribution  of  statements  about  vocational 
agriculture  made  by  well-known  persons. 

From  time  to  time  •Vc-.^g  Facts"  are  sent  to  the  states.    States  have  been  en- 
couraged to  name  a  Public  Information  Chairman  who  would  cooperate  with  the 
National  Chairman  in  both  securing  and  distribution  of  facts! 

SL^^^lir^^aJL^'lf^v  Committee  for  use  in  employing  student 

help.    The  Chairman,  Al  Krebs,  is  in  charge  of  the  account. 


Respectfully  submitted, 

JAflES  WALL 

NVATA  Representative 
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>n?^ERSHIP  REPORT 


REGION  I 

12-6-- 70 

11-1-71 

Arizona 

67 

76 

California 

261 

1 

Idaho 

n 

60 

AO 

Nevada 

16 

0 

u 

Oregon 

*Utah 

69 

66 

Washin.o.ton 

134 

130 

Wyotnint> 

52 

47 

TOTAL 

814 

A71 

prniON  IT 

- 

ArVanfias 

222 

907 

Colorado 

{•'^ansas 

167 

1  ft6 

XOQ 

Louisiana 

197 

218 

*MeT.T  *^exlco 

53 

86 

^Oklahoma 

404 

AOR 

Texas 

685 

759 

TATAT 

1  QA6 

RFGION  III 

Iowa 

977 

^tlnnesota 

A66 

Nebraska 

150 

170 

*North  Dakota 

85 

95 

*South  Dakota 

63 

71 

Ulsconsin 

305 

318 

TOTAL 

1318 

1397 

^niON  IV 

Illinois 

327 

238 

Indiana 

235 

211 

Kentucky 

210 

205 

^^ichigan 

148 

135 

**Us8ourl 

283 

300 

Ohio 

452 

471 

TOTAL 

1655 

1560 

REGION  V  12-6-70  11^1^-71 


^Alabama  AOl  A32 

Florida  21A  201 

*Ceorpia  241  253 

^Georpia  (c)  104  94 

Missis siDpi  130  117 

Mississippi  (c)  41  0 

North  Carolina  458  461 

South  Carolina  124  0 

Tennessee  249  243 

TOTAL  1962  1801 

REGION  VI 

Connecticut  26  14 

Delat^are  0  0 

Maine  H  lO 

Maryland  38  42 

Massachusetts  30  35 

Nev  Hampshire  8  0 

Nei;  Jersey  8  19 

Nei.^  York  107  .  105 

Pennsylvania  154  130 

*Rhode  Island  ,  "  15    .      -?<  .19 

♦Vermont  12  36 

♦Virginia  325  337 

West  Virginia   57   54 

TOTAL  '    791  .  804. 


TOTAL  ACTIVE  8358  7979 

.  TOTAL  STUDENT  368  441 

FOREIGN  ^     9  ■  ■  9 

GRAND  TOTAL  8735  8429 


♦DENOTES  100%  -  HOVE^tBER  1,  1971 
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STUDENT  MEMBERSHIP  PEPOKT 
Novenber  1,  1971 


REGION  I 

Arizona  -  University  of  Arizona 

Orepon 

REGION  II 

Arkansas  -  State 

Colorado 

Kansas  State 

New  Mexico 

Texas  -ASM-  Tar le  ton 
Texas  -  Nacogdoches 
Texas  -  A  &  M  -  College  Station 
REGION  III 

Minnesota  -  St.  Paul 

South  Dakota  -  State 
♦Wisconsin  -  River  Falls 

REGION  IV 
*Illlnols  -  Normal 
♦Illinois  -  Urbana 

Indiana  -  Purdue 
♦Kentucky  -  Lexington 

PEG ION  V 

Alabama  -  A  &  ^! 

North  Carolina  -  A  &  I 


REGION  VI 
DelaiTare 
Maryland 
New  Hampshire 
Pennsylvania  -  State 
Vermont 

TOTALS  BY  REGIONS 

ReRlon  I 
Region  II 
Region  III 
Repion  IV 
Repion  V 
Region  VI 


1 
1 
5 
13 
7 


GRAND  TOTAL 


23 
198 

55 
109 

29 

27 


20 
3 

7 

32 
39 
16 
12 
11 
81 

23 

Professor  Kennth  James,  Illinois  State 
6  Normal,  Normal  Illinois  Is  to  be  commended 
for  having  100%  Student  membership  in  the 
26  KVATA  for  nine  (9)  consecutive  years. 


48 
13 
24 
6 

24 

5    *DENOTES  -  100%  -  NOVEMBER  1,  1971 
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NATIONAL  VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURAL  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION,  INC^ 


STATE>!ENT  OF  ASSETS  AND  LIABILITIES 
RESULTING  FROM  CASH  TRANSACTIONS 
June  30,  1971 
(With  comparative  figures  for  the  preceding  year) 

June  30 1  

1971  1970 


Assets 

Cash  in  banks 
Savings  accpmits 
U.  S»  Treasury /Notes, 
Certificates  of  deposit,  at  cost 

First  Savings  and  Loan  Association  of  Sycaisore 

Farmers  and  ^fetcbants  State  Bank 

Colby  Savings  and  Loan  Association 
Office  equipment,  at  cost 
Accumulated  depreciation 

Totals  52,324  63,073 

Liabilities  and  Ifember's  Equity 

Current  Liabilities 
Payroll  taxes  payable 
Retirement  fund 

Total  Liabilities 


$  3,466  $15,872 

2,253  11,169 
10,000 

22,000  22,000 
15,000 
5,000 

8,690  7,401 

(4,085)  (3>369) 


508  597 

480   

988  597 


?ferabers*  Equity 

Balance,  beginning  of  year 
Add 

Cash  error  beginning  of  year 
Cash  receipts 

Net  increase  in  investments 
Equipment  purchases 


Deduct 

Cash  disbursements 
Depreciation 

Net  increase  in  liabilities 
Total  Members'  Equity 
Totals 


62,476 

70,059 

141 

64 .330 

55,904 

10,000 

1.289 

1.384 

138,236 

127,347 

85,793 

64,121 

716 

578 

391 

172 

86,900 

64,871 

51,336 

62j476 

$52,324 

$63^073 

This  statement  has  been  prepared  from  the  books  without  audit  verification. 
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STATEMENT  OF  CASH  RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS 

Year  Ended  June  30,  1971 
(With  comparative  figures  for  the  preceding  year) 


Balance ,  beginning  of  year 

Cash  receipts 
Dues 

Interest 

S.-  Treasury  Notes 
Miscellaneous  receipts 


Total  Cash  Available 

Cash  disbursements 
Taxes 
Salaries 

Office  rent  and  maintenance 
Postage 

Executive  Secretarial  Expenses 

Telephone  and  telegraph 

Public  Relations 

Service  supplies 

Officer  expenses 

Convention  expenses 

Mid-year  meeting 

Miscellaneous 

New  equipment 

Investments 


1971 

1970 

$27,182 

$35,258 

46,433 

47,932 

2,277 

3,748 

10,000 

- 

5,620 

4,224 

64,330 

55,904 

91,512 

91.162 

962 

1,258 

25,073 

22,966 

1,985 

1,773 

3,181 

2,502 

2,372 

2,322 

863 

660 

2,747 

3,701 

4,722 

4,808 

8,573 

8,426 

6,182 

7,803 

1,771 

2,492 

.  6,073 

4,026 

1,289 

1,384 

20.000 

85.793 

64.121 

Balance,  end  of  year   s^yjg  ^7,041 


Represented  byt 
Check  account3 

Thomas  County  National  Bank,  Colby,  Kansas                       3,466  10,000 

Home  State  Bank,  Russell,  Kansas  -  5,872 
Savings  accounts 

Home  State  Bank,  Russell,  Kansas  -  10,000 

Russell  State  Bank,  Russell,  Kansas  -  1,169 

Colby  Savings  and  Loan  Association,  Colby,  Kansas  2,253   

Totals  $    5>719  $27,041 


This  statement  has  been  prepared  from  the  books  without  audit  verification. 
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AGENDA  -  EXEOrriVE  COMMITTEE  MEETING 
POSTLAND  HILTON  HOTEL  •  STUDIO  SUITE 
December  1-2  &  7,  1971 
Portland 9  Oregon 

I.    Call  to  order 
II.  Invocation 

III.    Communications 9  announcements ^  room  changes^  etc. 
IV.    Reports  -  Annual  Report 

1.  Officers 

2.  Miscellaneous 

3.  Program  of  Work 

4.  Ag  Division  of  AVA 
5  •  Membership 

V.    Acceptance  of  Agenda 
VI.    Old  Business 

1.  Ag  Teafchers  Directory 

2.  NVATA  National  Leadership  Seminar 

3.  1971-72  Program  of  Work  Report  Form 

4.  Newsletter  to  all  members 

5.  Revision  of  Bylaws 

6.  Regional  citation  certificate 

7.  Resumes  -  Honorary  Life  Ifembers  and  Citations 

8.  Officers  notebooks 

9.  Geigy  Award 

VII.    Review  of  Convention  Program  and  Plans 

1.  Agricultural  Education  Division  Policy  Committee  Meeting 

2.  AVA  Department  meetings 

3.  Ag  Ed  Editing  and  Managing  Board  meeting  and  dinner. 

4.  Agenda  for  Three  General  Sessions  - 

(a)  1st  General  Session  -  9t00-10:15  A.  M. 

(b)  2nd  General  Session  -  10:00-12:00  Noon 

(c)  Final  General  Session  -  9*15-10:45  A.  M. 

5.  Special  Programs 

(1)  Agricultural  Education  Division  Special  Program 

1:30-2:30  P.  M. 

(2)  IWATA  Special  Program  -  3:45-4:45  P.  M. 

6.  Regional  l&eting  plans  -  agendas  -  attendance  forms  -  supplies 

(a)  First  Regional  Iteetlngs  -  2:45-5:00  P.  M. 

(b)  Second  Regional  Meetings  -  1:15  -  3?30  P.  M. 

7.  NVATA  Reception 

8.  Harvestore  Breakfast 

9.  State  President's  Dinner  -  Panel 

10.  Co-Op  Breakfast 

11.  NVATA  Past  Officers  Dinner  and  Meeting 

12.  NVATA  Awards  Breakfast 

13.  Publicity  Committee  -  Pictures  -  I.  D.  Badges 

14.  Resolutions  Committee  -  >!eeting  Schedule  -  I.  D.  Badges 

15.  Registration  procedures 

16.  Tickets 

17.  Convention  buttons 

18.  Membership    report  -  5  year  plaques  -  100%  certificates 

Life  certificates  -  To  be  presented  at  the 
Harvestore  Brealcfast 

19.  Professional  State  Association  Awards  -  To  be  prec  anted  at  the 

2nd  General  Session 
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20,  Ideas  Unlimited  ^  Judges  ^  Abjards  to  be  presented  at  Awards  Breakfast 

21,  Ag  Ed  standing  committees' 

22,  Certification  of  voting  delegates  -  membership  report  •  delegate  cards 

23,  Hospitality 

24,  Vice  Presidents  checklist 

25*  Supplies  for  Regional  Meetings 

26.  State  Conference  Dates  «  forms 

27*  Favors  and  Door  Prizes 

28.  Attendance  Ag  Division  Programs 

VIII*  Hew  Business 

1«  AVA  Vice  President  for  Agriculture 

2.  AVA  direct  membership 

3.  AVA  institutional  membership 

4.  FFA  Foundation  contribution 

5.  Encyclopedia  Brittanica 

6.  ''Leadership  for  10,000" 

7.  'TTiirty  Ilinute  Qub"  certificates  and  rules 

8.  NVATA  -  USOE  relations 

9.  NVATA  -  NASDA  relations 

10.  Education  News  service 

11.  Position  paper  on  FFA 

12.  BOAC  program 

13.  Blue  Coats  for  America 

14.  Regional  coordinators  FFA  Foundation  sponsoring  committee 

15.  Task  Force  -'Ag  Ed  Division 

16.  Silver  Anniyersary  Convention  -  Atlanta,  Georgia 

17.  Suggestions  •  Career  Orientation  Program 

18.  Use  of  FFA  emblem 

19.  Newsletters  •  1970-1971  report 

20.  Policy  -  State  Association  visits 

21.  Active  NVATA  membership 

22.  Leadership  Training  Program 

23.  AVA  Bylaws  amendment 

24.  Committee  Reports 
IX,  Nominations 

1.  President 

2*  Treasurer 
X*  Final  Executive  Committee  Meeting 

1.  Call  to  order 

2.  Appreciation  certificates 

3.  Leadership  conference  dates 

4.  Next  committee  meeting 

5.  Review  of  Policies 

6.  Committee  appointments 

7.  Ag  Division  nominating  committee 

8.  Assistant  Executive  Secretary 

9.  Resolutions  Committee  procedures 
10.  Officer  supplies 

11 •  Adjournment 
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COH?OTS  OF  PRESII^ENT  GLEM  ^fcnWTELL 
AT  HSST  GEJJERAL  SESSION  IN 


PORTLAND,  OREGON 
DECEI^En   A,  1971 


At  this  moiaent,  just  a  few  hours  past  the  clock  time  beginning  of  the  first 
day  of  the  rest  of  our  lives,  I  want  to  begin  my  talk  vtth  you  by  sayinR  I  feel 
real  good,    liay  I  share  these  feelings  with  you. 

Last  evening  I  was  privileged  to  be  a  guest  of  our  good  friends,  The  0*  $• 
Steel  Corporation,  at  their  dinner  for  the  winners  of  the  I^VATA  -  U.  S.  Steel 
Outstanding  Young  Itember  Award  and  their  wives.    What  these  young  teachers  had 
to  say,  their  attitudes  and  achievements  as  reflected  (proved  that  is)  by  the 
successes  of  the   students  they  have  touched  —  The  affluent  and  academically 
strong  as  well  as  the  socio*-economlcally  handicapped  and  the  academically  weak 
in  both  rural  and  urban  situations,  said  to  me  that  the  imTA  has  been  correct 
in  defending  and  promoting  the  expansion  of  programs  in  Vocational  Education  in 
Agriculture  and  the  FFA,    The  successes  scored  by  these  young  teachers  and  their 
scudents  are  possible  everywhere  U,  S,  A,    And,  just  think  present  here  at  this 
moment  are  delegates  representing  state  associations  and  some  9,000  teachers  of 
Vocational  Agriculture  In  every  dime  in  our  Nation,      Many  here  have  come  great 
distances,  some  are  present  at  great  personal  sacrifice  in  time  and  monies.  Too, 
we  are  visiting  and  will  be  working  together  in  a  beautiful  and  hospitable  city. 
And,  perhaps  ray  top  feel  good  factor  of  all  is  the  fact  that  the  NVATA  is  in 
trouble,    Ajty  vigorous  progressive  organization  today  is  involved  in  trouble  and 
it  has  a  future,    A  serene,  complacent  organization  may  successfully  avoid 
troublesorue  endeavors  and  dodge  issues,  put  its  head  in  the  sand  and  its  plumed 
other  end  in  the  air  as  the  ostrich  does,  but  it  is  sure  to  have  a  low  life 
expectancy  and  be  of  little  service  to  human  kind. 

All  of  us  here  today,  our  fellow  members  at  home  and  the  lay  public  are 
indebted  to  the  past  leaders  who  designed  and  directed  the  NVATA  toward  being 
an  association  involved  in  trouble. 

My  challenge  to  you  is  to  become  deeply  involved  in  our  troublesome  matters 
during  this  convention.    Your  expertise  and  strengths  are  needed  now  to  chart 
tomorrows  highways  to  be  traveled  by  the  NVATA.    And,  upon  your  return  home,  if 
this  has  not  already  been  accomolished,  work  diligently  to  structure  and  direct 
your  state  association  to  defend  and  expand  your  state  program  in  agricultural 
education  and  the  FFA. 

The  present  rule  followed  by  the  USOE,  which  leaves  it  almost  entirely  to 
a  state  to  decide  on  the  kinds  of  Vocational  programs  it  will  have  as  well  as 
staffing)  identities  and  funding  mandates.    I  believe  that  state  associations 
be  structured  and  ready,  when  downgrading  effecting  our  discipline  occurs,  to 
move  to  correct  the  situation. 

When  you  have  the  opportunity,  I  am  sure  you  will  reviw  carefully  the 
President's  report  in  the  Annual  Report  and  all  other  reports  contained  therein. 
Hopeftilly,  this  will  provide  you  with  a  good  background  on  the  actions,  thrusts 
and  involvements  of  your  NVATA  -  1971. 
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Tour  Vice  Presidents  are  keyed  to  Ae  problems  ve  have»  the  issues  to  be 
considered  and  will  work  with  you  on  these  .in  your  Regional  !teetings« 

Serving  as  your  President  has  been  a  priceless  honor  and  an  exciting 
challenge*    Along  the  way  I  have  gained  and  stored  fond  memories  for  my  quiet 
times  and  the  rewards  !  have  received  overshadow  any  contributions  I  may  have 
made  for  the  good  of  our  Association.    Inspiration»  assistance  and  understanding 
have  come  my  way  from  many  concerned  and  dedicated  people  during  my  tenure,  'tey 
I  here  say  a  special  thanks  to  the  many  members  I  have  met  and  worked  with  in  my 
NVATA  travels/ tiie  Executive  Committee»  Jin  and  Georgia  Uall»  the  ?ike  County 
Board  of  Ed\ication»  my  Superintendent »  my  Principal  and  last^  but  not  l^wt  my 
family.   Again»  let  me  say  this  has  been  an  exciting  as  well  as  busy  year*  and 
my  future  view  of  the  profession  remains  a  positive  one. 


Respect^fully  submitted, 
GLEn  D.  McDOl*ELL 
NVATA  PRESIDE?JT 
1970-1971 
Box  252 

Pikeville,  Kentucky  41501 
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REPORT  OF  THE  fVATA  EXEOITIVE  SEC'^ETAPY 
MATIONa  CO^a'E'TIOM,  DECE  IBE",  1971 
PORTL^flP,  OHEGOf! 

President  "cDowell,  members  of  the  WATA  Exncutivc-  Conmittcc,  menhors  of  the 
fWATA  and  ouosts:   I  m  oloased  to  have  the  opnortunity  to  soeak  to  you  this  mom- 
inq  at  the  tw*;nty-thi rd  Annual  Convention  of  your  orent  omani ration.   Por  many  of 
you  this  is  your  first  MVATA  Convention.   However.  I  recoonize  n?.ny  as  having  at- 
tended a  number  of  conventions.  THis  haDnons  to  be  the  ?A$t  consecutive  NVATA  Con- 
vention that  I  have  attended  and  the  17th  as  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee 
or  as  your  Executivn  Secretary. 

This  is  the  first  time  that  thf^  *!VATA  has  met  in  Portland  and  I  am  sure  that 
for  many  of  you  this  is  vour  initial  visit  to  this  beautiful  city.  .1  know  you  will 
enjoy  every  moment  of  your  stay  hero.  The  neoole  of  Portland  and  the  whole  stat« 
of  Orenon  have  exrrted  every  effort  to  make  your  visit  a  most  nloasant  and  rev/ard- 
inq  pxnerionce. 

Before  makinn  other  remarks,  please  allow  me  to  c?xnrcss  my  sincere  thanks  and 
aooreciation  to  the  mnmVrs  of  the  Executive  Committee,  to  the  State  Association 
Officers,  to  the  State  Suncrvisory  and  Teacher  Education  staffs,  the  mer!»bcrshiD  at 
lame  and  to  all  others  vho  have  cooperated  so  well  with  the  nv/^TA  Office  durinq 
the  oast  year. 

Special  thanks  must  oo  to  President  McDowell  \«rfiose  dedication  and  untirimi 
efforts  have  been  an  insoiration  to  all  who  have  been  associated  with  him  in  the 
work  of  MVATA.  One  only  needs  to  roviei'/  his  travel  record  for  the  nast  year  to 
learn  that  he  has  be«n  a  very  busv  man.   He  has  roorosented  "VATA  in  an  outstandino 
manner  on  manv,  many  occasions  and  I  have  been  told  time  and  time  aoain  about  the 
"nood  .lob"  nien  Mcrvjwell  was  doinn.   /'nd,  believe  «ic  such  favorable  reports  makes 
the  work  of  your  "ational  Of rice  much  easier  and  more  satisfyino.   In  addition  to 
his  duties  as  National  President,  Plen  has  been  a  full-time  teacher  of  Vocational 
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/^oriculture.   Thanks  to  an  undorstandlno  Administrator  and  a  coonorative  Roard  of 
Education,  he  has  heen  able  to  be  av/ay  from  his  school  lon  davs  durinq  his  tern  of 
offi  ce. 

The  Executive  Secretary's  renort  which  apoears  in  th^  /^.nnual  Renort  brochure 
shows  some  of  the  NVATA  activities  and  accomolishments  of  the  nast  fiscal  year, 
lists  meetinns  attended  and  covers  some  of  the  office  activities.   You  have  a  copy 
of  this  report  and  may  have  already  read  it.    If  not,  I  yould  sunqest  that  you  do 
so  because  in  the  interest  of  savinn  time,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  dwell  at  any 
lennth  unon  the  contents  of  the  rooort. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  to  you  that  all  of  your  ''ational  Officers  have 
aiven  much  of  th?ir  time  and  efforts  durino  the  oast  year  to  the  work  of  the  or- 
nanization.   An  analysis  of  the  records  shows  that  thr  nine  {^)  National  Officers 
spent  a  total  of  393  days  av^ay  from  home  and  traveled  138,W  miles  in  carryino  out 
their  rcsoonsibilitics.    In  addition  the  Executive  Secretary  traveled  in, 500  miles 
durinn  3^  ^ays  away  from  the  office.   This  all  adds  uo  to  a  nrand  total  of  432  days 
and  }^'>,377  miles. 

The  Executive  Secretary  has  traveleo  less  this  year  than  for  several  years. 
The  orimary  reason  is  that  the  office  work  -  load  has  increased  to  the  point  where 
one  man  can  no  longer  manane  it  and  be  away  fro?r!  the  office  for  many  days  out  of 
the  year.   i\  secondary  reason  is  that  a  recent  heart  attack  made  it  necessary  to 
foreao  several  meetinns  that  would  have  othf^r/ise  been  attended. 

As  your  Executive  Secretary,  it  is  my  responsibility  to  renort  to  vou  some  of 
the  accomplishments  of  the  oroanization  for  the  oast  year  and  to  make  certain  rec- 
. oirmendations  for  the  year  ahead.   Here  is  v^hat  I  believe  are  some  of  the  major 
accomplishments: 

 Continued  to  work  with  people  in  the  !!SOE  in  the  interest  of  maintainino 

orooer  identification  of  Vocational  Agriculture  and  the  f^uture  Fanners  of 
America  and  at  the  same  time  to  develoo  a  blueprint  for  the  nev/  and  emoroinq 
concepts  of  Vocational  Aori culture.   Certain  members  of  the  Executive  Com* 
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mitteG  met  and  discussed  the  Drooram  Wth  Or.  ^larland  and  '^orthinnton 
and  others  of  the  (WE  Staff. 

DeveloDed,  at  tho  renuest  of  the  National  FFA  Board  of  'directors,  a  new 
scoro  card  for  selecting  Monorary  American  Farnors. 

.Held    Rc-qional  Leadershio  Conferences  '/ith  either  the  President,  Executive 
Secretary  or  Troasurer  in  attendance. 

.Had  two  ^^ational  Officers  servo  on  the  Planning  Connittoe  for  the  Denver 
Seminar.    *^iv(v  committoe  nonHers  and  the  Executive  Secretary  oarticipated 
in  the  Seminar.  Two  WATA  menbers  served  on  the  committee  to  preoare  the 
final  draft. 

Oevelooed  a  notehook  filinn  system  for  WATA  Officers, 
.'^rvrloned  a  oosition  oSner,  vnth  rationale  for  having  a  U.  S.  Hopartment  of 
Education. 

.W.^TA  continued  to  roonerate  with  Aqricultural  Industry  in  sponsoring  con- 
tests that  gave  15  members  of  fIVATA  all -expense  trips  to  the  National  Conven- 
tion. 

.^\!!'^^  sponsored  a  "Coffee  "our"  for  225  trainees  and  a  "Recention"  for  sno 
r-n  Teachers  attendino  the  'National  FFA  Convention. 
MVATA  soonsorod,  for  the  fifth  consecutive  year,  a  "Careers  Booth"  at  the 
^'atinnal  pFA  Convention. 

Donald  Kablor,  a  oast  'iV'TA  Vice  President  for  Rcnion  I  reoresentod  NVATA  on 
an   An ri cultural  Tour  of  EurooG  as  a  nuest  of  Ooioy  /^ori cultural  Chemical 
Company. 

.Peveloned  a  nembership  av/ard  oronram  K»1th  certificates  for  Associations 
attaining  100%  membcrshlD  by  November  1  and  plaques  for  those  with  5  years 
of  continuous  lfln?g  membership. 

Past  President  •Hllard  ''-undlach  was  named  as  an  Outstanding  Teacher  of  Vo- 
cational Anri culture  on  the  Aori culture  USA  Proorm  and  flew  to  California 


to  receive  the  Award  and  make  a  tape  that  will  be  shown  on  National  Tele- 
vision^ 

NOW  FOR  A  LOOK  TO  THE  FUTURE 

Your  organization,  thanks    to  hundreds  of  dedicated  Individuals  has  made 
amazing  progress  through  the  y.ears.    Other   grouDS  and  organizations  within  the 
education  complex  often  look  enviously  upon  you  and  wish  that  they  could  accomplish 
even  half  as  much  as  the  NVATA.    While  accomplishments  have  been  many  and  success 
has  been  a  delight,  the  time  has  arrived  that  you  must  make  a  decision  at  this 
convention  that  will  have  a  far-reaching  effect  on  the  future  of  NVATA. 

I,  of  course,  am  referring  to  the  proposal  to  Increase  dues.    MVATA  dues  were 
Increased  from  $3.00  to  $5.00  In  I967.    You  as  well  as  I  know  what  has  happend  to 
the  value  of  the  dollar  today  compared  to  1967.    NVATA  simply  can  no  longer  main- 
tain present  services  let  alone  provide  new  ones  without  additional  revenue. 

I  believe  nothing  presents  a  clearer  picture  of  the  financial  condition  of 
an  organization  than  does  Its  assets  which  Include  cash  In  the  bank,  money  In 
savings  and  bonds  and  personal  property.    With  this  In  mind,  auditors  reports  for 
the  past  several  years  were  reviewed  and  this  Is  what  was  found  -  In  1966,  the 
year  prior  to  the  dues  Increase  -  assets  stood  at  $34,000.    In  1957,  the  first 
year  the  dues  Increase  went  Into  effect  Assets  Increased  to  $50,000,  In  1968  to 
$63,000  and  In  1969  to  $70,000.    Then  In  1970  they  were  down  to  $63,000  and  at  the 
end  of  fiscal  1970-1971  had  decreased  to  $55,000. 

The  budget  adopted  for  1971-1972  calls  for  an  expenditure  of  $19,000  In  ex- 
cess of  expected  Income  which  could  possibly  reduce  the  net  worth  to  around  thirty- 
six  thousand  ($36,000).    It  Is  easy  to  see  that  at  this  rate  the  organization  would 
soon  be  broke. 

The  dues  situation  for  organizations  Is  much  like  the  tax  situation.  Prices 
for  labor  and  materials  lncr<^ase  and  people  ask  for  and  demand  additional  services* 
The  only  possible  solution  Is  more  taxes  and  In  the  case  of  the  NVATA  -  higher 


dues. 
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It  Is  hardly  necessary  to  explain  what  would  be  done  with  additional  money. 
Some  additional  funds  must  be  had  to  continue  services  at  the  present  level  and 
even  more  are  needed  If  the  organization  Is  to  move  forward  and  provide  additional 
services. 

A  $3.00  dues  Increase  will  raise  approximately  $27,000  In  additional  revenue. 
This  amount  will  balance  the  budget  and  provide  some  reserve  or  permit  expanded 
services. 

Your  paid  NVATA  staff  consists  of  the  Executive  Secretary  and  2  office  sec- 
retarles.    If  services  are  to  be  added  and  the  organization  Is  to  move  forward 
additional  help  must  be  provided.    I  have  already  recommended  to  the  Executive  Com 
mTttee  that  an  Assistant  Executive  Secretary  be  employed  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment . 

V/e  have  been  fortunate  this  year  that  President  Glen  has  been  able  to  travel 
and  assume  many  responsibilities  for  the  organization.    However,  It  Is  too  much  to 
expect  every  President  to  be  away  from  his  school  so  much  of  the  time.    Glen  was 
away  109  days  and  traveled  over  44,000  miles. 

When  the  matter  of  a  dues  Increase  was  discussed  by  the  Committee  serious 
consideration  was  given  to  asking  for  a  $5.00  Increase  effective  July  I,  1972. 
However,  it  was  agreed  that  a  $3.00  Increase  now  with  a  $2.00  Increase  in  2  years 
would  be  more  paltable  and  would  be  easier  for  you.-  the  State  Association  Leaders 
to  sell  to  your  membership. 

The  Executive  Committee  Is  also  looking  for  revenue  from  other  sources.  Con- 
sideration Is  being  given  to  purchasing  the  Agriculture  Teachers'  Directory,  A 
final  decision  cannot  be  made  on  this  matter  until  the  outcome  of  the  proposed 
dues  Increase  Is  known,  as  purchase  of  the  Directory  would  necessitate  the  addi- 
tion of  another  member  to  the  staff.    This  Individual  would  probably  devote  1/3 
to    1/2  of  his  time  on  the  wbrk  of  the  Directory  and  the  remainder  on  providing 
additional  services  for  the  organization. 
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If  you  believe  In  NVATA,  and  I  know  you  do,  I  urge  you  to  vote  for  the  pro- 
posed dues  Increase  on  Tuesday  and  then  exert  every  possible  effort  to  not  only 
maintain  but  also  to  Increase  the  membership  In  your  state  and  national  organ  I za- 
ttons, 

NOW  -  I  also  recommend  that  the  NVATA  during  the  next  year  — 
•...Cbntlnue  to  urge  State  Associations  to  have  active  Public  Information  Commit- 
tees that  contribute  materials  on  a  reaular  basis  to  the  Ag  Division  Public 
Information  Committee. 
•...Continue  to  urge  State  Associations  to  organize  State  Support  Committees  for 

Vocational  Agriculture  and  the  FFA. 
....Increase  efforts  to  secure  State  Association  and  NVATA  memberships  and  parti- 
cipation from  the  many  post-secondary  Institutions.    This  area  Is  one  In  which 
much  work  needs  to  be  done. 
....Place  more  emphasis  on  having  state  associations  name  wwlnners  In  each  of  the 

NVATA  Awards  Programs. 
....Extend  efforts  to  keep  the  membership  informed.    A  Newsletter  will  be  sent  to 
all  members  following  this  convention.    This  will  be  the  first  time  a  direct 
mailing  has  been  made  to  all  members. 
....We  must  have  strong  local  programs  of  Vocational  Agriculture.    If  every  teach- 
er of  Vocational  Agriculture  will  do  a  creditable  Job  In  his  community,  we 
need  have  no  fear  of  losing  the  greatest  education  program  this  Country  has 
ever  known.    Your  state  association  must  play  a  leading  and  vital  role  In  de- 
veloping and  maintaining  strong  local  programs. 
In  conclusion  I  must  say  that  I  am  more  optimistic  about  the  future  of  Vo- 
cational Agriculture  and  the  FFA  than  I  have  been  In  recent  years.    The  challenge 
to  provide  better  Vocational  Education  for  greater  numbers  of  people  Is  being  met. 
The  public  Is  becoming  more  aware  of  the  need  for  and  the  value  of  good  Vocational 
training . 


The  future  lies  In  your  hands. 
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Success  will  depend  upon  the  leadership  your  state  association  Is  willing  t6 
give.    If  the  lines  of  least  resistance  are  taken  and  you  watt  for  someone  else  to 
take  the  lead,  I  am  Just  as  sure  as  I  am  standing  here  today  that  the  program  In 
your  state  will  probably  suffer.    On  the  other  hand,  If  strong  and  aggressive 
leadership  Is  displayed,  I  have  little  doubt  that  Vocational  Agriculture  and  the 
FFA  will  assume  an  even  .more ' Important  and  respecfed  place  In  our  educational 
system . 

I  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  enjoy  and  profit  from  this  convention  and  that 
you  will  return  safely  to  your  respective  communities  with  a  renewed  enthusiasm 
for  our  great  program  of  Vocational  Agriculture  and  FFA.    Thank  you  very  muchi 


Respectfully  submitted, 
.  JAMES  WAU#  Executive  Secretary 
.Box  4498 

^Lincoln,  Nebraska  68504 
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REPORT  OP  THE  RESOLUTIOTTS  CG^ftlTTEE 


Appreciation  Resolutions. 

TIHEREAS,  many  organizations,  conmerclal  concerns,  and  Individuals  contributed 
considerable  time,  effort,  and  money-  In  behalf  of  the  WATA  and  Its 
members;  and 

tlHEREAS,  the  success  of  the  NVATA  and  Its  annual  meeting  depends  on  such 
efforts, 

THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESGLVEP,  that  the  NVATA  express  Its  sincere  thanks  to  the 
folloTd.ni^: 

1.  TO:    Gordon  Halbralth,  Specialist,  Agricultural  Education,  Oregon,  for 

his  excellent  work  as  ?rop:ram  Chairman  for  the  Agricultural  Educa-- 
tlon  division ♦ 

2.  TO:    The  AVA  Staff  and  Board  of  nirectors  for  their  assistance  and  co- 

operation in  planning  and  stapln<^  the  NVATA  Convention • 

3.  TO:    The  officers  and  members  of  the  Region  I  Associations  for  the  re- 

ception on  Saturday,  Pecember  4,  providln$^  arizes  and  favors,  and 
for  the  many  other  courtesies  extended  our  Rrx)up  while  attending 
the  Convention.    (In  charpe,  Verlln  Hermann,  President,  Oregon 
Association  of  Agriculture  Teachers). 

A.    TO:    Glen  McDowell,  IWATA  President,  and  Teacher  of  "^^ocational  Agricul- 
ture, Plkevllle,  Kentucky,  for  his  outstandlnn;  leadership  in  suc- 
cessfully guiding  our  Association  through  1970-19 71. 

5»  TO:  Fred  Bedrman,  Welser,  Idaho  and  Howard  Teal,  Boonvllle,  New  York, 
retiring  Vice  Presidents,  for  their  untiring  efforts  in  behalf  of 
MVATA  and  their  respective  ^.egions. 

6.    TO:    The  New  Holland  division  of  Sperry  Rand  Corporation,  New  Holland, 
Pennsylvania  and  Pave  Kramer,  Assistant  Communications  Supervisor, 
for  sponsoring  the  MATA  Career  Orientation  Award  Program  which 
brouj»ht  six  teachers  to  the  Convention  with  all  expenses  Paid. 

7»    TO:    The  Charles  Pfizer  Company,  New  York,  New  York  and  Robert  Bennett, 
Assistant  Public  Relations  Ifanafyer,  Agricultural  Division,  for  pre- 
senting $500  checks  to  the  advisors  of  the  National  FFA  Foundation 
Award  winners  in  Livestock,  Poultry  and  T>alry  T?armln<^. 

8*    TO:    A.  0.  Smith  Ilarvestore,  Inc.,  Arlington  Heights,  Illinois  and  Bob 
Lyon,  Manager,  -Marketing  Information,  for  sponsoring  the  Breakfast 
on  Sunday,  December  5  for  the  Combined  Agricultural  Education  Groups 
and  their  wives. 

9.    TO:    United  States  Steel,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  and  Charles  B  ^-j, 
Manager,  Agricultural  Supplies-Marketing,  for  sponsorlncr  t!  ijMTA 
Young  *^ember  Award  Program  and  paying  the  expenses  of  the  winners 
from  the  six  Regions  to  the  Convention. 
10.    TO:    The  Farm  Film  Foundation  and  The  Fourdation  for  American  Agriculture 
Hosts:    Mrs.  Edith  T.  Bennett,  Executive  vice  President,  Farm  Film 
Foundation,  and  C.  Dan?  Bennett,  Special  Consultant,  Foundation  for 
American  Agriculture  and  T»arm  T^ilm  Foundation,  Washington,  D.  C. 
for  sponsoring  the  WATA  Awards  Breakfast  on  Tuesday,  December  7. 
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TO: 


12  •  TO- 

13.  TO! 

14.  TO: 

15.  TO: 

16.  TO: 

17.  TO: 

18.  :tO: 

19.  TO! 

20.  TO: 

21.  TO: 


The  American  Institute  of  Cooperation,  Washln<?ton,  ^.  C.,  Pr.  Vernon 
Schneider,  ^resident  and  Hr.  Falter  Jacoby,  Vice  President,  Pro<?rains, 
and  The  National  ?ural  Electric  Cooperative  Association,  ITashlnpton, 
D.  C.  and  Art  Mitchell,  Supervisor  of  Youth  and  Younp  Adult  Activities, 
for  soonsorln^  the  ftate  Presidents  Thinner  on  Sundav,  December  5. 
The  d-Con  Company,  Nev  York,  Hew  York  and  Hamilton  Hicks,  Educational 
director,  for  sPonsorlnp  the  WJATA  Diary  and  assisting  the  orp:anl2atlon  ' 
in  many  ways  throughout  the  yaar. 

All  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  for  their  tine  and  effort,  In 
behalf  of  N^^*TA. 

James  TJall,  Executive  Secretary  of  !IVATA,  Lincoln,  MebrasUa  and  the 
NVATA  office  staff,  for  their  many  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  organization 
throughout  the  year  and  in  particular  during  the  convention. 
All  persons  servlnf>  as  Hosts  and  Recorders  and  giving  Invocations  at 
MVATA  sessions  and  meal  functions. 

International  Harvester  Comnany,  Chicago,  Illinois  for  nrovlding  funds 
for  Convention  speakers. 

The  Alternate  ^'ice  Presidents  of  WAT  A  T^ho  assisted  ^rith  registration, 
served  as  secretaries  for  the  Regional  'teetlnp:s  and  as  Jud?>es  for  Ideas 
Unlimited  Contest. 

The  National  Conference  of  State  Cooperative  Councils  and  National  Co- 
operative Orj^anizatlons  and  Chairman  of  the  event,  Mr.  Oscar  TTagg  for 
sponsoring  the  breakfast  on  Pecember  6  for  the  Af^rlcultural  Education 
division  members  and  ^^ves. 

Dr.  Robert  TTorthin?ton,  Associate  Commissioner,  Adult,  Vocational  and 
Technical  Education,  for  his  inspiring  address  on  Saturday,  December  4. 
Geigy  Agricultural  Chemicals  and  Richard  TTansen,  Publicist,  Celgy  Agri- 
cultural Chemicals  >  Ardsley,  Nevz  Yorir.,  for  sponsoring  the  Professional 
Recognition  Award  for  tlVATA  members. 

The  Florida  Department  of  Citrus  represented  by  Hugh  D.  Lee,  Tarl  P. 
Schuler  and  Al  Wilson  for  providing  the  delicious  fruits  for  delcptates 
at  the  convention. 


SPECIAL  APPRECIATION  RESOLUTION;  -  NO.  1 

DR.  ROBERT  WORTHINGTON 


WHEREAS,  Dr.  Robert  Worthlngton  took  tine  from  his  busy  schedule  to  address  the 
NVATA  Special  Program  for  the  Agricultural  Education  Division,  AVA  at 
this  convention,  and, 

I'fHEREAS,  the  remarks  given  were  very  Insolratlonal  and  tlnely,  and, 

WHEREAS,  his  obvious  dedication  to  the  sound  principles  of  ^^ocatlonal  Education 
was  shoT-m  by  his  presentation, 

THEREFORE  BR  IT  RESOLVED,  that  we,  the  delegates  of  the  23rd  Annual  Convention  of 
the  NVATA,  thank  him  and  offer  our  support  for  the  concept  of  Career 
Education  as  presented. 

BE  IT    FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  copies  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  and  The  Comnlssloner  of  Education. 


APPRECIATION  RESOLUHON:    NO.  2 

AGRICULTURAL  BUSINESS  AND  ORGANIZATIONS 

WHEREAS,  many  members  of  Agricultural  Business  and  Organizations  have  contributed 
their  time  and  talent  this  past  year  to  the  AVA  Agricultural  Education 
Division  ^Tatlonal  Program  Development  Task  Force,  and, 

WHEREAS,  this  support  has  Involved  many  hours  freely  contributed  by  these  indi- 
viduals. 


THET?EFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  NVATA  in  Convention  at  Portland,  Oregon  convey 
its  sincerest  appreciation  to  the  many  individuals  involved  in  this 
effort  to  develop  and  implement  a  National  Program  in  Vocational  Educa- 
tion, in  Agriculture  to  be  used  as  g ddelines  on  the  local,  state  and 
national  level. 
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CaiKITTEE  RESOLUTIONS 


NO.  1  •  AVA  AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION  DIVISION  NATIONiM  PROG^M  DEVFXOPMeiT  TASK  FORCE 

WHEREAS  the  primary  purpose  of  this  task  force  Is  to  develop  and  Implement  through 
the  Agricultural  Education  professional  organizations  an  effective  In- 
structional program  for  Agri-business  and  renewable  natural  resources 
occupations,  and 

.WHEREAS I  they  have  developed  a  preliminary  summation  of  the  results  of  the  sem- 
inar held  in  Denver  on  transition  in  Agricultural  Education. 

WHEREAS,  this  suinmatlon  ttIII  be  presented  to  the  Ag  Division  for  evaluation  at 
this  convention. 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED  that  the  NVATA  go  on  record  as  being  in  favor  of  the 
further  activities  of  this  task  force. 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  the  NVATA  President  and  Executive  Committee  be 

empowered  to  appoint  special  committees  as  needed  to  adequately  guide 
the  profession  during  this  transition  period. 

NO.  2  -  NATIONAL  FFA  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION      ,  , 

WHEREAS,  the  authorization  for  the  formation  of  the  National  FFA  Alumni  Associa- 
tion has  been  granted  by  the  National  Board  of  Directors  of  FFA. 

WI!EREAS,  this,  is  an  association  devoted  to  strengthening  the  FFA,  promoting  a 

greater  knowledge  of  the  agricultural  industry  and  supporting  education 
in  agriculture. 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED  that  the  FFA  Alumni  Association  council  develop  a 
specific  program  of  activities  for  the  association. 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED  THAT  NVATA  members  encourage  the  active  support  of  this 
association. 

NO.    3  -  TORT  LIABILITY  INSURANCE 


WHEREAS,  for  several  years  the  NVATA  has  requested  the  AVA  to  secure  sufficient 
insurance  for  Tort  Liability,  and, 

WHEREAS  in  1971  this  insurance  coverage  for  tort  liability  vas  obtained  and 
made  available  to- members  of  AVA. 

THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED  that  NVATA  express  appreciation  to  AVA  for  securing 
this  insurance  for  vocational  educators. 

BE  rr  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  forwarded  to  AVA 
Executive  Director. 
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H0»  1  -  KVATA  OFFICE  RE-LOCATION 


IiJHEREAS,  it  is  becoming  more  evident  that  improved  lines  of  communication  are 

necessary  between  the  \\  S.  Office  of  Education  and  The  National  Voca- 
tional Agriculture  Teachers*  Association,  and 

I-JHEREAS,  major  decisions  and  actions  are  being  made  in  Washington,  C. 

vraEPEAS,  due  to  the  location  of  The  NVATA  Office  it  is  often  difficult  to  main- 
tain top  level  communication  between  The  NVATA  Executive  Committee  and 
The  USOE  and  V.  S.  Legislators ♦ 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED^  that  the  N^ATA  go  on  record  supporting  a  re-location 
of  the  NVATA  office  to  Washington,  C* 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  the  NVx\TA  Executive  Coranittee  make  every  effort  to 
plan  and  affect  this  move  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

NO*  2  -  ESTABLISHfffiNT  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION 

IWEREAS,  occupational  education  Is  an  important  vehicle  for  progress  of  mankind, 
and 

TWEREAS,  human  resources  of  the  Nation  are  not  fully  realized;  and 

WHEREAS,  in  order  for  the  role  of  occupational  education  to  function  properly, 
more  status  and  a  greater  share  of  the  administrative  organization  is 
necessary;  and 

IffiEREAS,  the  proposed  occupational  education  act  of  1971  sets  forth  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Bureau  of  Occupational  Education;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  Bureau  would  be  headed  by  a  qualified  person  with  the  rank  of 
Deputy  Commissioners 

THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  NVATA  support  the  proposed  establishment  of 
the  Bureau  of  Occupational  Education  as  described  in  the  Occupational 
Education  Act  of  1971  House  Bill  H*  R.  7248,  and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  the  concent  of  the  Governor  designating  an  agency 
to  administer  occupational  education  be  changed  as  follows:  "Any 
State  desiring  to  participate  in  the  programs  authorized  by  this  Act 
shall  in  accordance  vith  State  law  designate  the  State  Board  created 
by  ''".ate  law  to  administer  the  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968 
(?  •   tc  Law  90-576) • 
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NO.  3  -  VETERANS'  FARM  TRAINING 

WHEREAS,  Public  Law  90-631  provides  for  a  propram  of  cooperative  farm  training 
for  veterans,  and: 

WHEREAS,  this  course  requires  twelve  hours  of  classroom  instruction  per  week  for 
44  weeks  per  year,  andt 

WHEREAS,  the  act  provides  for  no  on**fam  instruction,  and: 

WHEREAS,  enrollees  must  be  engaged  in  some  type  of  farmlnp  activity  to  be 
eligible  for  enrollment,  and; 

WHEREAS,  the  rigid  requirements  of  the  act' make  it  difficult  for  enrollees  to 
meet  the  hourly  classroom  requirements: 

WHEREAS,  the  proposed  House  Bill  H.  R.  3351  sets  forth  wore  workable  requirements; 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  thie  National  Vocational  Agriculture  Teachers ♦  Assoc- 
iation support  House  Bill  H.  R.  3351  to  amend  section  1682  of  title 
38  of  the  United  States  Code,  to  provide  200  hours  of  organized  class** 
room  instruction  and  100  hours  of  individual  instruction  per  year  per 
veteran. 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED  that  the  m^ATA  request  AVA  to  support  this  Legislature ♦ 
NO.  4  -  NVATA  OFFICER  VISITS  TO  STATE  ASSOCIATIONS 


WHEREAS,  the  NVATA  has  been  declining  in  membership;  and 

WHEREAS,  in  several  State  Associations,  the  Vo-Ag  teachers  are  employed  on  less 
than  a  year  around  contract; 

WHEREAS,  some  state  associations  are  becoming  less  effective  because  of  an 
apparent  lack  of  leadership  at  the  state  level: 


THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  NVATA  provide  the  necessary  financial  resour- 
ces so  that  all  NVATA  officers  can  visit  State  Vo-Ag  teacher  associa- 
tions periodically  to  assist  the  Stiite  Associations  with  any  problems 
it  may  have  and  bring  all  issues  and  concerns  of  the  association  to 
its  membership. 
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NO.  5  -  TEACHER  TRAINING  IN  AGRICULTURE  EDUCATION 


WHEREAS:    the  recruitment  of  promising  young  teachers  In  agriculture  education 
Is  a  priority  function  to  Insure  the  continuing  success  of  vocational 
agriculture; 

and  17HEREAS;  It  appears  that  the  teachers  accepting  Jobs  In  agriculture  educa- 
tion fell  short  of  the  nation's  needs  in  1971,  as  it  has  in  the  past 
t^/enty  years; 

and  UREPEAS;  it  appears  that  the  affiliated  organizations  of  NVATA  must  maintain 
an  active  recniitment  program  for  promising  young  teachers  in  agri- 
culture education; 

and  I^REAS;  vocational  agriculture  teacher  training  institutions  in  the  re- 
spective states  have  maintained  efficient  professional  programs  in 
agriculture  education  since  their  inception; 

and  WHEREAS:  a  president  of  a  teacher  training  institution  in  P^glon  IV  has 

recommended  in  a  report  to  the  university  faculty  and  as  stated  will 
recommend  to  the  administration  and  Board  of  Regents  that  Agricul*- 
ture  teacher  training  programs  be  phasi;d  out; 

and  THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVEr^;  that  the  NVATA,  a  professional  organization  com- 
posed of  six  Regions— 50  states— opposes  the  recommendation  of  phas- 
ing out  Agriculture  Education  in  teacher  training  institutions  until 
a  thorough  study  of  total  needs  can  be  made.    This  recommendation 
presented  at  a  regular  convened  session  of  the  NVATA  held  December  7, 
1971,  Portland,  Oregon^ 

and  BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED;  that  cofies  of  this  resolution  be  transmitted  to 
the  University  and   Board  of  Rot?ent8  in  the  state  involved  • 

NO.  6  -  SUPPO'^.T  OF  UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


WHEREAS  the  USPA  in  the  past  has  contributed  greatly  in  the  growth  and  effect* 
iveness  of  the  American  Agricultural  industry. 

WHEREAS  the  USDA  is  a  ii:08t  important  vehicle  for  maintaining  American  Agricul- 
ture as  the  most  efficient  food  and  fiber  producing  industry  in  the 
world ; 

WHEREAS  there  have  been  recent  attempts  to  de-emphasize  the  key  roll  of  the 
USDA  in  the  continued  strength  of  American  Agriculture; 

BE  IT  RESOLVED  that  the  NVATA  members  furnish  key  legislators  the  necessary 
information  to  make  them  avmre  of  certain  moves  to  downgrade  the 
important  role  of  the  TJSDA  and  to  encourage  them  to  take  the  nec- 
essary steps  to  prevent  this  action. 
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NO*    7  -  NATIOHAL  FTA  JUDGING  CONTEST 


t^HEPJSAS:  the  majority  of  the  national  FFA  contei :  rules  committee  Is  composed 
of  people  not  In  contact  with  students; 

IfflEREAS;  the  current  operation  of  the  contests  often  causes  dissatisfaction 
among  advisors  and  students; 

THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED;  that  the  najorlty  of  the  National  FFA  Contest  Rules 
Committee  be  composed  of  High  School  FFA  Advisors. 


20.97  » 


SPECIAL  PROGW  -  CAREER  ORIENTATION  PANEL 


Sunday.  December  5,  1971  Portland  Hilton  Hotel 

The  Gallerla 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  3:A5  P.       By  Glen  lIcDowell,  MVATA  President. 
Mr.  McDowell  made  the  follovrlng  Introductions;  - 

Invocation  -  Keith  Hrlffln,  State  President  and  Teacher  of  Vocational 
Agriculture,  Montague,  Michigan. 

Host  -  Eugene  Forrester,  State  President  and  Teacher  of  Vocational 

Agriculture,  Ellenburg,  Washington. 

Recorder     -  Lelghman  Tfartin,  State  President  and  Teacher  of  Vocational 
Agriculture,  Provencal,  Louisiana. 

tfoderator    -  Dr.  Walter  Jacoby,  Vice  President,  Programs,  The  American 
Institute  of  Cooperation,  Washington,  D.  C. 

^InrA^?^"^''  Introduced  the  6  panel  members,  all  who  were  Replonal  Winners  in  the 
NVATA  Career  Orientation"  contest  sponsored  by  the  New  Holland  Division  of  Sperrv 
Rand  Corporation.    Thiy  were;  ^v^'-'^y 

Region  I  -  Dan  Birdsell,  Deer  Park,  Washington 

Region  II  -  Eugene  Ruby,  Denver,  Colorado 

Region  III  -  Don  Leibelt,  Hreen  Bay,  Wisconsin 

Region  IV  -  Glen  Griffith,  WestervlUe,  Ohio 

Region  V  -  Guy  Angel,  Waynesvllle,  North  Carolina 

Region  VI  -  Oscar  Harris,  Sandyvllle,  West  Vlrglula 

The  panel  members  discussed  among  themselves  their  local  programs  in  "Career  Or- 
ientction"  and  then  responded  to  questions  from  the  audience. 

The  meeting  was  adjourned  promptly  at  4r45  P.  M. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ja:ies  wall 

Executive  Secretary  ~ 

-  NVATA  RECEPTION  - 

Saturday,  December  4,  1971  Portland  Hilton  Hotel 

Ballroom  A 

The  NVATA  Reception  for  the  Ag  Division  was  sponsored  by  the  Associations  of  Region 
I  with  Verlln  Hermann,  State  President  of  the  Oregon  Association  in  Charge. 

The  reception  was  held  from    StOO  -  6:00  P.  >?.  with  approximately  600  guests  at- 
tending.   Punch,  coffee,  cookies,  sandwiches  and  many  other  delicacies  were  served 
Guests  were  entertained  b^  a  group  of  Indian  dancers. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
JAIIES  WALL 
Executive  Secretary 

erIc  ^  20.98.. 


10th  AWni.AL  HARVESTORB  BREAKFAST 


Sunday,  December  5,  1971  Portland  Hilton  Hotel 

Ballroom  A 

The  breakfast  which  was  spcmsored  by  A.  0.  Smith  Harvestore  Products,  Inc.,  Arling- 
ton Heights,  Illinois  was  attended  by  521  members  of  the  Ag  Division,  their  wives 
and  guests. 

Glen  McDowell,  NVATA  President  and  Master  of  Ceremonies  made  introductions  as 
follows: 

Invocation     •   Richard  Strangeway,  State  President  and  Teacher  of  Vocational 
Agricuiture,  Grahamsville,  New  York. 

NVATA  Co-Hoat-   ?rarlln  Wacholz,  State  President  and  Teacher  of  Vocational  Ag- 
riculture, Renville,  Tfinnesota. 

m^AIA  Co-Host-   Jim  Wilson,  State  President  and  Teacher  of  Vocational  Agri- 
culture, Glendopt^^oolnp.. 

Recorder        -   Paul  Dixon,  State  President  and  Teacher  of  Vocational  Agri- 
culture, Calhoun,  Tennessee. 

Sponsor 

Representative    Robert  Lyon,  Assistant  To  The  Director  of  Marketing  -  A.  0. 

Smith  Harvestore  Products,  Inc.  Mr.  Lyon  extended  greetings 
to  the  group. 

GREETINGS  FROM  THE  FFA 

Clifford  Saylor,  National  FFA  Vice  President,  Glendale,  Arizona  extended 
greetings  on  behalf  of  the  WA  and  spoke  to  the  group  for  approximately 
8  minutes. 

MeffiERSHIP  REPORT  -  (See  Appendix  pages  54-55) 

The  menbership  report  for  fIVATA  was  given  by  Sam  Stenzel,  ITVATA  Treasurer. 
The  report  showed  a  gain  in  membership  corspared  to  the  same  date  in  1970. 

100%  ASSOCIATIONS 

Framed  certificates  were  presented  to  the  presidents  of  state  associations 
attaining  100%  membership  for  1971-1972  by  November  1,  of  1971  as  follows: 

REGION  I  REGION  IV 

Utah  »lissouri 
Montana 

Wyoming  PEGIOM  V 

Alabama 

REGION  II  Georgia 
Oklahoma  Georgia  (c) 

New  Mexico 

REGION  VI 

REGION  III  Rhode  Island 

North  Dakota  Vermont 
South  Dakota  Virginia 
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FIVE  YEAR  -  100%  PLAQUES 

Engraved  plaques  were  presented  to  state  associations  ^*o  had  maintained  100% 
membership  for  5  consecutive  years  (1966-67  tc  1970-71)  as  follows: 


REGION  I 
Utah 
Wyoming 

REGION  II 
Oklahoma 

REGION  III 
North  Dakota 
South  Dakota 


REGION  IV 
Missouri 

REGION  V 
Alabama 
Georgia 
Georgia  (c) 

REGION  VI 
Rhode  Island 
Vlrslnla 


UFE  1!E?1BERSHIP 

The  following  were  recognized  for  buying  Life  ?rembershlps  in  NVATA:  - 


REGION  IV 

Jin  Guillnger  of  Illinois 
Charles  Ham  of  Illinois 
Lowell  FlUen  of  Illinois 
Cedric  Gowler  of  Illinois 
Eldon  Witt  of  Illinois 


Eldon  Aupperle  of  Illinois 
Richard  Barnes  of  Michigan 
Adelbert  Huber  of  Michigan 
Stanley  Kiiopf  of  'Michigan 


REGION  VI 

Peter  Edgecomb  of  >!aine 


Respectfully  submitted, 
JA'>»ES  WALL 
Executive  Secretary 

******** 

STATE  PRESiDErrs  pirsn;?. 

Sunday,  December  5,  1971  Portland  Hilton  Hotel 

International  Club 

The  dinner  was  co-sponsored  by  The  American  Institute  of  Cooperation,  rvith  Halter 
Jacoby  -  Vice  President,  Programs  as  Host  and  The  National  Rural  Electric  Coop- 
erative Associatior.  with  Arthur  Mitchell  -  Supervisor  of  Youth  an?»  YounR  Aault 
Activities  as  Host. 


Total  attendance  Includlnp  current  and  past  NVATA  officers  and  alt.  V.P^  currently 
holding  office  was  110. 


imJOCATION 

The  Invocation  was  given  by  Kenneth  Brashaber,  State  President  and  Teacher  of 
VocatiooU  Agriculture,  Rushville,  Indiana. 

INTRODUCTIONS 

President  Glen  »fcDowell  made  Introductions  as  follows:  - 
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NVATA  Host       -    Robert  Phillips,  Stata  President  and  Teacher  of  Vocational 
Agriculture,  London,  Ohlo^ 


Pxecorder  -    Fred  Paulks,  State  President  and  teacher  of  Vocational 

agriculture,  Parma,  Idaho* 

Vernon  Schneider-President  of  The  American  Institute  of  Cooperation,  Washing 
ton,  D.  C. 

PANEL  DISCUSSION 

A  representative  from  each  of  the  Regions  participated  on  a  panel  discussion 
on  -  'inty  It  Works",    The  pan^l  mecibers  explained  why  certain  activities 
"worked"  for  their  association,    Francis  ^^urphy  %TATA  Vice  President  for 
Region  III  served  as  panel  moderator. 

Regional  representatives  on  the  panel  were  - 

Region  I  Clark  Cleveland  of  Montana 

Rep.ion  II  Les  Olsen  of  Kansas 

Region  III  Marlin  lladiolz  of  Minnesota 

Region  IV  Kenneth  Brashaber  of  Indiana 

Region  V  T,  C.  Ifeavcr  of  Georgia 

Region  VI  George  Dunsmore  of  Vermont 

ENTERTAINMENT 

Entertainment  was  provided  by  the  "Joy  Boys"  -  Walter  Jacoby  and  Arthur 
TUtchell  -  the  co--hosts.    It  was  more  or  less  a  concensus  of  opinion  that 
While  the  "Joy  Boys"  were  not  pros,  they  were  funnier  than  some  tl-at  claim 
to  be, 

SPECIAL  CITATION 

A  special  citation  was  presented  to  Arthur  'Mitchell  by  Glen  ''cDoi^ell  in 
recognition  of  his  many  contributions  to  ttie  NVATA  and  the  program  of  Vo- 
cational Agriculture, 

The  program  was  concluded  at  9*25P,  M, 

Respectfully  submitted, 
JArffiS  WALL 
Executive  Secretary 

CO-OP  BREAKFAST 

Monday,  December  6,  1971  Portland  Hilton  Hotel 

Ballroom  A 

The  breakfast  was  sponsored  by  the  National  Conference  of  State  Cooperative  Coun- 
cils and  national  Cooperative  Organizations, 

-  PROGRAM  - 

Tfaster  of  Ceremonies  -  Oscar  Hagg,  Secretary,  Agricultural  Cooperative  Council, 

Corvallis,  Oregon. 
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Invocation  -  Lewis  C.  Ayers,  State  President  and  Teacher  of  Vocational  Agriculture, 
Ephrata,  Pennsylvania, 

HELCOftE       -  Wayne  Daggett  •  President,  Agricultural  Cooperative  Council,  Portland, 
Oregon • 

Introductions  — 

Verlin  Hermann,  President,  Oregon  Association  of  Vocational  Agriculture 

Teachers  -  recorder. 
Vern  Schneider,  President  of  AIC,  Washington^  T).  C. 

Neville  Hunsicker,  USOE,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dean    Griffin,  AVA  Staff,  Washington,  T>.  C. 

Cliff  Saylor,  National  FFA  Vice  President  from  Arizona 

Walter  Jacoby,  Vice  President,  Prof^raras,  AIC,  Washington,  D.  C. 

James  Wall,  Executive  Secretary,  HVATA,  Lincoln,  Nebraska 

Lovrell,  nillen,  •     f resident  and  Teacher  of  Vocational  Agriculture, 
Illinois  -  Host. 

David  Flint,  State  President  and  Teacher  of  Vocational  Agriculture, 
Iowa  -  Host. 

PAmiERSHIP  AI7APDS 

Vernon  Schneider,  AIC  President  presented  plaques  to  - 

Glen  McDowall,  Kentucky,  President  of  IJVATA. 
Gene  Love,  ^llssouri.  President  of  AATEA. 
Julian  Carter,  Vermont,  President  of  NASAE. 

RESPONSE 

Gene  Love,  'flssouri.  President  of  AATEA,  thanked  the  sponsoring  organizations 
for  th^  breakfast  and  for  the  many  other  contributions  macia  by  cooperatives 
through  the  years  to  Vocational  Agriculture  and  the  FFA. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
JA!!ES  WALL 
Executive  Secretary 

itit'kitititicit 

NVATA  PAST  OFFICERS  DINNER  AND  !4EETING 

T-fonday  December  6,  1971  Portland  Hilton  Hotel 

Pavilion  Koom 

INVOCATION 

The  Invocation  was  given  by  D.  P.  I^hltten,  NVATA  Vice  President  for  Region 
V,  Centre,  Alabama. 
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CALL    TO  ORDER 

After  6?00  P.  M.  dinner  the  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  President  Luther 
Hardin  of  Searcy,  Arkansas. 

INTRODUCTIONS 

Each  past  and  current  officer  was  asked  by  President  Hardin  to  stand,  intro- 
duce themselves  and  tell  when  he  served,  offices  he  held  and  current  employ- 
ment. 

MNUTES 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting,  held  in  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  December  7, 
1970  were  approved  as  printed  and  read   by  James  Wall,  secretary. 

LETTERS  FROM  PAST  OFFICERS 

James  Wall,  secretary,  read  letters  he  had  received  from  past  officers  who 
were  unable  to  attend. 

legion  I 

Lionel  Cross,  California 
Alfred  Hansen,  California 
LeRoy  Bunnell,  Tremonton,  Utah 

Region  II 

W.  T.  Black,  Pioneer,  Louisiana 
A.  C.  Hale^  Caraden.  Arkansas 
Tom  Devln,  ')umas,  Texas 

Region  III 

James  Hamilton,  Council  Bluffs,  lovra 

Region  IV 

W.  S.  Weaver,  Delphi,  Indiana 
Walter  Bomeli,  Bangor,  'ttchigan 
Max  Lampo,  Neosho,  t-Hssourl 

Region  V 

Elvin  Walker,  Tifton,  Georgia 

Travis  Fend r en,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina 

Floyd  Johnson,  York,  South  Carolina 

Region  VI 

Robert  Wall,  Blacksburg,  Virginia 

James  Givens,  Winchester,  Virginia 

H.  E.  Throckmorton,  '!ilton.  West  Virginia 

CERTIFICATES   •  WIVES  OF  0FFICEP5 

Certificates  to  wives  of  retiring  officers  were  presented  by  James  Wall, 
secretary. 

 Johaiia  Smith,  Tv'lfe  of  Bill  Smith. 

 .^ferle  McDowell,  wife  of  Glen  KcDm^ell 

 Judy  Teal,  wife  of  Howard  Teal 

 Joy  Beckman,  x^ife  of  Fred  Be'ckman 

Wives  not  present  to  receive  certificates  were: 

 Wilma  Gundlach,  x^ife  of  !tlllard  Gundlach 

 Mettle  Black,  wife  of  W.  T.  Black 
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ATTENDMCE 

The  following  past  and  current  officers  and  current  alternate  vice  piresidents 
attended  the  meeting 


REGION  I 

Donald  Kabler  -  Oregon 
James  Durkee  -  Wyoming 
Fred  Beckman  -  Idaho 
Luther  Lalum  -  Montana 
T.  0.  Beach  -  Arizona 

REGION  II 

Bill  Harrison  -  Oklahoma 
Sam  Ste.izel  Kansas 
Parker  Woodul  -  ^Tew  Mexico 
Luther  Hardin  -  Arkansas 
David  >rcVey  -  Texas  ^  ^ 

REGION  III 

Paul  Day  -  -Minnesota 
Francis  !furphy  -  South  Dalcota 
^^illard  Gundl  ^ch  -  Wisconsin 
Grover  '^iehe  -  Iowa 
James  Wall  -  Nebraska 


?IGION  IV 

Odell  Miller  -  Ohio 
Jphn  Matthews  ~  Illinois 
"Glen  McDowell  -  Kentucky 
Jim  Guilinger  -  Illinois 

REGION  V 

D.  P.  I^itten  -  Alabama 
V\  D.  Neil,  North  Carolina 

REGION  VI 
William  Smith  -  New  Jersey 
Julian  Carter  -  Vermont 
Wenroy  Smith  -  Pennsylvania 
Howard  Teal  -  New  York 
James  Shadle  -  Pennsylvania 


GUESTS  ATTENDING 

?!rs.  Donald  Kabler 
Mrs.  Fred  Beckman 
Mrs.  Bill  Harrison 
Mrs.  T.  0.  Beach 
Mrs.  Francis  Murphy 
Mrs.  Odell  '^iller 
Mrs.  Grover  ^iehe 


?4rs.  John  Matthews 
Mrs.  Glen  Mc^well 
Mrs.  miiam  Smith 
Mrs.  Julian  Carter 
Hrs.  Howard  Teal 
■«*^rs.  James  Shadle 
^^rs.  James  Wall 


SPECIAL  PRESEOTATION 

milliard  Gundlach,  retiring  past  president,  in  behalf  of  the  NVATA,  presented 
a  Polaroid  Camera  to  retiring  President,  Glen  McDowell. 

Retiring  president  Glen  McDo^yell  made  a  fex7  choice  remarks  ref>arding  what 
NVATA  had  meant  to  him  and  how  important  the  organization  was  for  the  t-jell- 
being  of  the  profession. 

ELECTION  OF  OFFICE^.S 

The  following  officers  were  "railroaded"  to  serve  for  1971-1972 •  - 

President  -  Luther  Hardin  of  Searcy,  Arkansas 

Vice  President  -  Parker  Woodul  of  Pott ales.  New  Mexico 

Secretary  -  James  Wall  of  Lincoln,  I^ebraska 


Respectfully  submitted, 
JA'tES  WALL 
Rxecuti*v'p  Secretary 
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NVATA  AWARDS  BREAKFAST 
Tuesday,  December  7,  1971  Portland  Hilton  Hotel 

Ballroom  B 


SPONSOR 

The  breakfast  was  sponsored  by  the  Foundation  For  American  Agriculture,  The 
Farm  Film  Foundation  and  The  WATA.    C.  Dana  Bennett,  Special  Consultant, 
for  the  Foundations,  was  unable  to  attend  but  vras  ably  represented  by  a  member 
of  the  board,  Jim  Gibson, 

TOAST^IASTER  -  ATTENDANCE 

^Ullard  Gundlach,  NVATA  Past  President  was  toastmaster  of  the  event  rhlch  V7as 
attended  by  325  teachers  of  Vocational  Agriculture,  wives  and  guests. 

INVOCATION 

The  Invocation  was  given  by  Les  Olson,  State  President  and  Teacher  of  Voca- 
tional Agriculture,  Clay  Center,  Kansas. 

INTRODUCTIONS 

The  following  Introductions  were  made  by  the  toastmaster,  riillard  Gundlach:  - 

 NVATA  Co-Host  -  James  Boston,  State  President  and  teacher  of  Vocational 

Agriculture,  Adair,  Oklahoma, 

 NVATA  Co-Host     J.       '^orrls.  State  President  and  Teacher  of  Vocational 

Agriculture,  Ohatchee,  Alabama. 

 Recorder  -  Byron  ?feramott.  State  President  and  Teacher  of  Voca- 
tional Agriculture  J  Lehl,  Utah. 

HONORARY  LIFE  ME'!BERSHIP 

Warren  Weller,  Retired  State  Supervisor  of  Vocational  Agriculture,  T-Torthlng- 
ton,  Ohio. 

SI 5CIAL  CITATIONS 

Thomas  Derveloy,  State  Director  of  Vocational  Education,  Baton  ^ouge, 
Louisiana. 

William  J.  Splnabella,  Director,  Marketing,  Research  and  Education,  Sho-Me 
PoT/er  Corporation,  '^arshfield,  Missouri. 

Leonard  Kunzman,  Director,  Vocational  Education,  Salem,  Oregon. 

Dale  Aebischer,  Head  State  Supervisor,  Wisconsin,  was  unable  to  attend  the 
convention  to  receive  his  Honorary  membership  in  KVATA. 

Those  who  were  unable  to  be  present  to  reveive  special  citations  weret  - 

Tom  Falash,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Weiser,  Idaho. 

Walter  Kerfoot,  Principal,  Weiser  High  School,  Weiser,  Idaho 

Jack  Ruch,  Head  Teacher  Educator,  College  of  Agriculture,  Laramie,  Wyoming 

C.  H.  Farley,  Former  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Pikeville,  Kentudcy 

Tilden  Deskin,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Pikeville,  Kentucky 

Douglas  Zoller,  Principal,  Adirondack  Central  School,  Boonville,  N.  Y. 

H.  P.  Searaon,  Retired,  Principal  of  Schoois,  Boonville,  New  York 
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OUTSTANDING  SERVICE  A^^3  COOPERATION  AWAR!> 

The  NVATA  'Outstanding  Service  and  Cooperation  Award"  for  1971  was  presented 
to  the  Farm  Film  Foundation  by  Toastmaster  Gundlach.    Accepting  the  award 
for  the  Foundation  was  Jim  Gibson,  member  of  the  Boards 

IDEAS  UNLIMITED  AWARDS 

The  winners  of  the  'Ideas  Hnlimited  Contest'^  were  announced  by  Francis 
Murphy,  NVATA  Vice  President,  Region  III.    Each  Regional  winner  received  a 
Kodak  Instamatic  Camera,  except  that  the  National  Winner  received  a  radio. 
The  NVATA  Alternate  Vice  Presidents  served  uS  contest  judges.    The  winners 
were: 


Region  I  Roy  Faught,  Lund,  Nevada 

Region  II  Harold  Walker,  Hico,  Texas 

Region  III  Donald  Barber,  Oi;>yatonna,  Minnesota  — ^ 

Region  IV  Grant  Fettig,  Grant,  *^ichigan 

Region  V  Thomas  Weaver,  Braselton,  Georgia 

Region  VI  Stanley  Ockes,  Rexford,  New  York 

The  National  Winner  was  ^onald  Barber  of  Owatonna,  Minnesota. 


Respectfully  submitted, 
JAMES  WALL 
Executive  Secretary 
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I.  GENERAL 


NVATA  POLICIES 
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1.  The  primary  purpose  of  the  NVATA  shall  be  for  professional  reasons 
and  not  for  gain  of  Individual  members. 

2.  Interpretation  of  Section  2,  Article  III,  NVATA  Bylaws,  entitled 
Membership,  Is  Inclusive  of  the  following:    Active  Membership 
shall  be  defined  as  persons  professionally  qualified  and  certified 
by  the  State  certifying  agency  to  include  secondary  teachers. 
Junior  College  teachers  and  teachers  in  community  colleges  and 
university  systems  or  similar  nomenclature  of  programs  offering 
less  than  a  baccalaureate  degree  in  Vocational  Agriculture. 

3.  Every  member  has  an  opportunity  to  express  his  ideas  and  to  make 
suggestions  through  his  district  and  state  organization.    If  his 
state  organization  believes  his  ideas  and  suggestions  to  be  worthy 
of  further  consideration  they  can  and  should  be  presented  at  a 
Regional  m^ATA  Meeting.    If  accepted  by  the  Region,  they  can  then 
be  considered  by  the  delegates  to  a  National  Convention  and/or 

by  the  Executive  Committee.    Resolutions  shall  be  presented  to  the 
IWATA  Resolutions  Committee  no  later  than  6  hours  after  the  final 
Regional  !teeting  at  the  National  Convention  and  must  be  presented 
in  proper  form  and  verbage  before  they  will  be  considered. 

4.  When  reports  are  presented  in  an  Executive  Committee  meeting,  or 
in  a  general  session,  and  accepted,  it  shall  mean  that  the  report 
is  accepted  for  attention  of  the  Executive  Committee.  Implementa- 
tion of  the  report  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee. 

5.  The  NVATA  can,  through  its  elected  officers,  be  prepared  to  and 
will,  when  the  opportunity  presents  Itself  or  action  is  needed, 
testify  before  committees  of  the  Congress  and  to:  provide  informa- 
tion to  Congressman  and/or  other  officials  of  government;  the  lay 
public:  and  the  membership  on  Bills  before  the  Congress.    This  in- 
formation may  be  factual  statistics  and/or  philosophies  and  views 
as  well  as  supportive  or  in  opposition  to  said  Bills.    It  shall, 
therefore,  be  the  policy  of  the  NVATA  Executive  Committee  to  act 
through  the  President  and  he,  in  cooperation  with  the  Executive 
Secretary,  to  determine  whether  or  not  pending  legislation  on  ed- 
ucation or  related  matters  will  be  be^^eflcial  or  harmful  to  Vo- 
cational Education  in  Agriculture  and  to  provide  information  to 
the  State  Associations  and  to  any  other  group  or  individual  whom 
they  believe  should  be  made  aware  of  the  pending  legislation. 

IT  SHALL  also  be  the  policy  of  the  iWATA  to  not  support  any  legis- 
lation unless  said  Bill  or  Bill's  have  first  been  cleared  through 
the  National  Office  by  those  person  (s)  or  Group  (s)  promoting 
said  legislation. 

6.  Membership  cards  are  to  be  sent  through  state  associations'  and 
not  to  individual  members,  except  in  cases  of  direct  membfrship. 


7.  Delegates  to  the  National  Convention  and  Regional  Meetings  shall  be 
certified  on  the  hasis  of  paid  membership  at  the  time  of  the  first 
Replonal  meetings  at  the  Annual  Convention. 

8.  The  NVATA  shall  sponsor  a  "Coffee  Hour''  each  year  for  trainees  attending 
the  National  FFA  Convention  in  Kansas  City,  and  shall  also  hold  a  re- 
ception for  instructors  attending  the  FFA.  Convention. 

9.  The  NVATA  shall  not  endorse  any  product  or  any  sales  promotion  plan. 
II.    DUTIES  AND  RESPONSIBILITISS  OF  OFFICERS 

1.  The  representative  on  the  AVA  Advisory  Council  shall  be    the  Treasurer 

of  NVATA  and  the  alternate  shall  be  a  first  year  Vice  President  appointed 
by  the  President. 

2.  In  general,  it  shall  be  the  policy  that  a  Vice  President  may  visit  each 
association  in  his  Region  once  during  his  term  of  office.    Normally  ad- 
ditional visits  should  be  made  at  State  Association  expense.    In  problem 
or  special  situations  the  Regional  Vice  President  in  consultation  with 
the  President  and  Executive  Secretary  shall  determine  action  in  regard  to 
second  visits. 

3.  The  President  may  designate  the  Executive  Secretary,  a  member  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  or  a  past  national  officer  to  attend  the  Summer  Reg- 
ional Leadership  Training  conferences. 

4.  The  President  may  appoint  past  officers  or  others  to  represent  the  Assoc- 
iation as  needed. 

5.  The  immediate  Past  President  shall  serve  as  chairman  of  the  NVATA  Reso- 
lutions Committee. 

III.  FISCAL 

1.  Annual  year  of  the  Association  shall  run  from  July  1  to  the  following 
June  30. 

2.  The  Treasurer  and  Executive  Secretary  shall  be  adequately  bonded  at  all 
times . 

3.  For  retirement  purposed  six  percent  of  the  Exe::utive  Secretary's  salary 
shall  be  deducted  from  each  pay  check,  and  a  like  amount  shall  be  con- 
tributed by  the  NVATA.    On  or  about  January  first  and  July  first  of  each 
year  the  accumulated  retirement  monies  shall  be  invested  in  the  name  of 
the  current  executive  secretary  in  a  manner  agreeable  to  him  and  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  NVATA. 

4t    The  Executive  Secretary  is  to  be  notified  at  the  annual  meeting  previous 
to  the  expiration  of  his  3  year  term  of  office  if  his  services  are  no 
longer  needed  starting  the  next  July  1.    The  Executive  Secretary,  in 
turn,  shall  give  the  committee  at  least  90  days  notice  for  termination 
of  his  contract. 
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5. 


8. 


7, 
8. 


9. 


10. 


Officer  expenses: 

a.    Actual  expenses  are  to  be  paid  upon  receipt  of  an  item- 
ized statement,    (meals  ordinarily  allowable,  $7,50  dally 
maximum.) 

I     Expenses  for  other  than  their  regularly  called  meetings 
are  to  be  paid  upon  prior  approval  of  the  Precident. 

c.  Clerical  help,  postage,  clerical  supplies,  etc.  are  au- 
thorized for  officers  and  are  to  be  paid  upon  approval 
by  the  President,    Claims  for  such  expenses  are  to  be 
made  on  or  about  June  1  and  December  1  of  each  year, 

d.  Travel  pay  may  be  allowed  (for  other  than  state  associa- 
tion business)  within  a  state  upon  prior  approval  by  the 
President • 


Travel:  If  travel  by  auto  Is 
rate  to  be  paid  shall  be  plan 
than  1,000  miles  (round  trip) 
If  other  transportation  Is  us 
paid,  VJhen  an  auto  Is  used  f 
trip) ,  one  additional  day  can 
Imbursement  for  parking  shall 
mileage  to  and  from  the  local 


over  1,000  miles  (round  trip),  the 
e  fare.    If  travel  by  auto  Is  less 

the  rate  Is  to  be  10^  per  mile, 
ed,  actual  expenses  Incurred  will  be 
or  travel  of  over  1,000  miles  (round 
be  allowed  for  room  and  meals.  Re- 
be  either  actual  cost  or  double  the 
depot  or  airport,  whichever  Is  less. 


The  IIVATA  will  advance  transportation  costs  to  members  of  the 
Executive  Committee  upon  approval  of  the  President. 

The  President,  Executive  Secretary,  NVATA  member  of  the  Profes- 
sional Personnel  Recruitment  Committee  and  two  Vice  Presidents 
may  attend  the  National  FFA  Convention  at  WATA  expense.  The 
Vice  Presidents  from  Regions  II  and  IV  shall  attend  In  1969,  the 
Vice  Presidents  from  Regions  I  and  VI  shall  attend  In  1970  and 
the  Vice  Presidents  from  Regions  III  and  V  In  1971  and  this  ro- 
tation shall  be  continued  In  succeeding  years. 

Alternate  Vice  Presidents  will  be  allowed  $100  each  to  attend  the 
National  Convention  and  $50  each  to  attend  the  Regional  Leader- 
ship Conference, 

Use  of  funds  by  special  committees: 

a.  Special  committees  working  for  the  NVATA  are  encouraged 
to  use  their  ovm  funds  In  so  far  as  possible  to  complete 
their  assignments • 

b.  MVATA  funds  used  for  special  assignments  shall  have  prior 
approval  of  the  executive  committee  and  shall  be  included 
in  the  budg^>t.. 

c.  Any  funds  needed  by  special  committees,  other  than  their 
OT-m  funds,  shall  be  secured  by  means  approved  by  the  ex- 
ecutive committee. 


IV,    AWARDS  AND  RECOGNITION 

1.  Retiring  Presidents  and  Vice  Presidents  serving  for  3  years  with  NVATA 
are'  to  be  made  Life  Members  of  the  organization. 

2.  Officer  appreciation  certificates  and  plaques  ate  to  be  awarded  at  the 
end  of  a  term  of  office. 
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3»  An  NVATA  officer  key  Is  to  be  awarded  at  the  end  of  one  year  of  service 
in  the  Association.  The  key  is  to  be  engraved  with  the  words  ^'National 
Officer  -  (year)'\ 

4»    Recotnmended  use  of  WATA  insignia: 

a*  Membership  pin  . or  button  •  for  all  roembers. 

b.  Service  charm  or  pin  -  5,  10  or  15  years  of  service* 

c.  Service  key  cr  pin-  20,  25,  30  or  35  years* 

d.  Retirement  Key  -  at  retirement* 

5*    Persons  who  contribute  to  the  furtherance  of  Vocational  Education  in 
Agriculture  on  the  National  level  may  be  considered  for  citation  at  the 
mid-year  taeeting  of  the  Executive  Committee* 

6.  Persons  who  have  made  outstanding  contributions  to  the  llVATA  and  the 
program  of  Vocational  Education  in  Agriculture  may  be  considered  for 
Honorary  Membership  at  the  mid-year  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee* 

7.  State  Associations  shall  be  considered  to  have  100%  membership  only  when 
dues  have  been  received  in  the  National  office  for    every  teacher  of 
Vocational  Agriculture  whose  name  appears  on  the  state  supervisors  list* 

8*    An  engraved  watch  or  equivalent  gift,  other  than  money,    is  to  be  pror 
vided  the  retiring  presidents  of  the  organization. 
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mATk  OPPlCEnS  1971  -  197: 


Howard  Teal 
Glen  McDowell 
Sam  Stengel 
James  Hall 
Luther  Lalum 
Bill  Harrison 
Francis  llurphy 
Odell  Miller 
?•  VJhltten 
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Ray  Seale 
John  ?!urray 
Jim  Guilinger 
H*  I*  Jones 
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Box  360 
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Box  67»Route  #4 
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Route  PI 
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730  College  Street 
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Route  #2 

Hegins,  Pennsylvania  1793Q 

i:  ic  'ft  it  it  ic  it  ik 

NVATA  ALTERNATE  VICE  PRESIDENTS 
N,  8th  West 

Ptverton,  Wyoming  82501 
Box  147 

Shiner,  Texas  77984 
Box  43 

Jackson,  Minnesota  56143 

197  Nichols  Drive 
Sycamore,  Illinois  60178 

Route  //I 

Silver  Creek,  Georgia  30173 
Route  //2 

St.  Albans,  Vermont  05478 


President 
Past  President 
Treasurer 

Executive  Secretary 
V.  P.  Region  I 
V.  P.  Re^^ion  II 
V.  P.  Pegion  III 
V.  P.  Region  IV 
V.  P.  Region  v 
V,  P.  Region  VI 


Region  I 
negion  II 
Region  III 
Region  IV 
Region  V 
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A.    TRANSMITTAL  LETTER  ' 

TO:  The  Nebraska  State  Board  of  Vocational 

Edueatibn 

FROf^:  The  Nc^braska  Advisor^  C^^  for 

Vocationai  Education 

SUBJECT:         The  1971  State  Evaluation  of  Vocational 
Education 


Transmitted  herewith* is  the  annual  evaluation 
report  of  the  Nobrarka  Ac/isory  Counci  I  for  Vocational 
Education.  This  report  is  in  compliance  with  Section 
102.23  of  Rules  and  Regulations  of  P. L.  90-576.  This 
is  the  second  evaluation  report  to  be  completed  by  the 
Nebraska  Counci I . 

The  Gouhcil  respectfully  di rects  the  State  Board's 
attention  to  the  statutory  requirement  that  this  report 
is  to  be  submitted  to  the  U.  S*  Office    of  Education 
Commissioner  and  National  Advisory  Cbuhci  I  by  October  I. 
This  report  may  be  accompanied  by  such  comments  f rom  tte 
State  Board  as  deemed  appropriate.    Such  comments  maybe 
directed  to  issues  that  support  or  differ  with  evaluation 
results  of  the  Council. 

This  report  is  submitted  with  the  sincere  belief 
that  implementation  of  recommendations  will  result  in 
educational  benefit  and  enhanced  employqbi I ity  for  the 
people  of  Nebraska. 


ffespectfully  subm'itted,- 

Vicgin^  Vieregg 
Chairman 
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September  8»  1971 


Dr*  £0  k.  Cromery  Executiye  Director 
NebraskkuState'  for 

Vdcatlonai  Educa  " 
Box  33i^ 
Unlvetslty  ^^P^^^ 
LlMpln,  Ne^^^^^ 

Dear  Dr.  Cromer: 

The  oral  riepoft  oh  the  evaluation  of  ypcatlonal  education  was 
presented  to  the  State  Board,  for  Education  oh  ffid^  Septlmber 

3,  Teh  days  prior  to  that  time  all  State  Board,  m^^  received 

cbpieS)  f or  study  ahd  review. 

llie  St^te  Board  is  apprecia^^^ 
reseat^ch  i^ich  Have  gone  into  the  1971  Wtocil  re^^  in  agfeemeht . 

with  t^e  f  ihdihgs  said  recqiipehdatlo^^      Thi.'C^^  b4eh 
deriw4  f  rdm  a  cphscientious  e^^  vdcatiqnai  ed^  the 

State        is  a  c6hstnictiv«^  The  Stafce^^  B^^ 

Urges;  4X1  orgahizatiohs  ahd?  ^ehcieis  to  ^i^^  recoMehdkt^^^      have  bieh 
addressed  in  the  report  to  comply  to  the  best^;of  theit 

Specifically,  the  Board  supports        concept  of  caree^^ 
as  developed  by  the  U.  S.,  Of  flee  of  Education  and  recpim^  the  Cbuncil, 

to  asflfiire  more  relevuice  and  realism  to  our  tot a^^  approadi. 


Sincerely,' 


S/MM 

CC:    Mrs.  Vieregg 


QKIL  E.  STANLEY 
(k>iinnl88i6her  of  Education  and 
Executive  Of fleer  of  the  State  Board 
of  Voeatiohal  Edueatldn 


B.  SUMMARY  STATEMENT 


C  EVALUATION.  AREAS 


^Many  different  aspects  of  vocational  education  in 
Nebraska  have  been  considered  in  this  evaluation.  In 
addition,  the  concept  of  career  education^was  in.it  o ted 
into,  recornmendations  which  were  offered.  After 
considering  the  variety  of  iiifluences  which  affect 
vocational  education  in  Nebraska,  the  Council  decided 
that,  the  overall'  theme  of  the  evaluation  should  be 
phrased  in  the  language  of  the  **now" 
generation-Getting  It  All  Together; 

>The  underlying  philosophy  of  career  education  as 
advocated  by  ComfnissionerMarland  is  the  merging  of 
general  and  vocational  education  into  a  concept  which 
is  more  responsive  to  the  pre;ent-day  educational 
needs.-  Other  benefits  of  the  merger  are  ^eater 
relevance  aiid  realisni  injerms  of  our  modefn:society. 

"This  report  also  incorporates  t^he  other  iM 
thatcaffect  yocatipnal  education;'SUch  as,  occupational 
orientation ;  preparation  of  teachers^  aiid: t he^^^  in 
which  vocat  id  iia  1  ed  ucat  io  n  is  ^  vie  wed .  i  6  namfe^  a :  few 
Ill;  assembiing:  these  influences,  .into  ,a%  ;anhuai 
eyaluatioh  report,  the  GoUncil  Ifelt  the  theme  of 
**Getting  It  All  Together"  to  be  most  appfopm^^ 

new  feature  in  the  1971  report  is  the 
ident if icat ion  o f  to p  St ate  priority  need  af  eas;-This  wa s 
done  to  emphasize  the-.ufgehcy_  of  the  need  to  marshal 
the5.various  resources  toward  cpifective  action.  Another 
Hie w vf eat ure  is  the  shad ihg  whi  ch  was  used  t6  nriake  t he 
Goun  ciPs  re  com  me  ndatio  hs  st  a  nd  out  -  from  the  related 
rationale  in  the  report. 

Ah;  evaluation  of  the  product  of\;v6catipnal 
education  was  conducted  this;  year  for  the  first  time 
and'  is  included  as  part  of  the  report;  ^eHona^^ 
interviews  were  made  to  industriaj  employer^^ 
purpose  of  obtaining  their  evaluation^  of  the^  quality  ' 
and;  ^benefit  of  four  different  types  ^6f  -previous 
p^ifeparatioh  o  employees.  A  specially  aciapted 

semahU  scale  was  developed  to  measure  the 
empjoyefs*  reactions;  The  procedure  holds  promise  for 
a^essment  of  other  areas  of  education. 

This  report  is  addressed  to  jmahy  groups,' 
orj^nizations  and  agencies  who^  suppok  is  needed  for 
the  implementation  of  the  recomfriehdatiohs:  The 
Council  especially  solicits  the  coopefation  from  the 
aigencies  that  are  concerned  in  the  priority  areas  of  the 
report  and  the  Nebraska  State  Board  for  Vocational 
Ediic  at  ion .  The  priorities  designated  and  t  he .  need  for 
increased  professional  peBonhel  are  key  factors  in 
realizing  the  full  potential  of  the  Act. 

Base  line  documentation  for  recommendations  of 
this  report  are  the  result  of  assessment  activities.which 
have  been  in  process  throughout  the  year.  A  special 
appreciation  is  extended  to  those  individuals  and 
agencies  that  provided  data  for  the  evaiuatiori 
activities.  Their  c6opej[ation  was  a-great  help  to  the 
Council  and  provided  documentation  for  the 
recommendations. 


GOAL  I:  STATE  GOALS 

AND  PRIORiTIES 

1.  A  NEW  EMPHASIS  FOR  EDUCATION  . 
EpgpXllQl^gT^ 

sPEGiKGl^Lia^iljmfe^|:o^^^ 

P^HATB^^Ii^^IISpEN^^ 
OPPpR^N 

SECONI>AltY^(^l^^^^^ 

education^^ 

vdcational  educatipn-  into  (the  ^presently 
acade^caljy^ 

make ^ t he;totl Led^^  Pf 98ram  niore^ re alist i c  as 

itifejates^^ 

^philosophy  h^^^^ 

Marlandt.Jr.iU:^^^^^  ah 
addressrCa«'<rrF  ^2 

I  want  to  state  rriy  cleaiLconvictioh  that  a 
properly  effective^^  ediicatioii  requires,  a 

hew  educational  unity :  *It  requires  a^  breaking 
down-of;the  barriers  that-diyid^  bur  educational 
system  into  .parochial  enciayes.:  Our  answer  is 
-that  ^we  must^^  ouri  cikficula.  and  our 

students  into  a  siiiglet^stfong^^ 
Let' the  acadjeimc  p^^^ 

the  yocational^^or^  c^^  iet-6ne:stu- 
dent  take  strength  from-anbthef,.^^^  for  the 
f utufeihope'  of leducation^ietius  ehd.the  divisive, 
snbbbishrdestructive  distinct^  that 
do  iio  Mfvice^o  the  cause  o 
ho  honor  torthe  ni 

ihis  terribly  imppr^m^^  to  feach^^a  youngster 
•the  skills  he  heeds  tb  live.  whethef  w^ 
academic  or  vocational,  whether  he  intends  to 
make^his  living  with  a  rule,  or 

fplio  editions  of  Shakespea^^  But  it  is  cf iticaliy 
important  to  equip  that  youngster,  to  live  his  life 
as  a  fulfiiled  human  being.  As  Secretary  R 
son  said,  "I  remind lybu  that-this  depa^^^  of 
government  more  than  anything  else  is  concerned 
with  huipahhesi" 

To  accomplish  this  restructuring  of  educational 
emphasis,  the  Advisory  Councji  for  Vocational 
Mucatioh  suggests  that  Nebraska  secondary  schools 
implement  the  following  recbmmehdations: 
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THRpUGHOUt^JUNIOfciH^^^ 

THElSENiORlHIGHILEVEM^ 

EFi?ORTr:iSiiNEEMbHIN 

TH  E  I  Rf  ^tEU  E IJ  ?  H  UM  A  N^?1R  E  SO  URGE 

b; NEBlfAsM^  fSEGONDi^R^^^ 

SHOUEMGIVEiMUCHIMO^^^^^^ 

W  "itifE  i  Rf  3S?r,UDERl?  ub^^^^ 

PRdBLWfl^fSPEGllWoi^S^ 

SHOpiSDai^BE^^JS^^^ 

MORE?  lEtEXIBLE^^^^ 

MEt^MORfeVtRlP^^ 

IpTENf '  Data  have  "been 
-  deveio  ped  which  assist  schools  in,  re  cognizing 
/the  ctefacteristics  of  a  potential  dropout  long 

before  the;  student  actually  le^^^^    the  school: 

c;  SKHOO0Sl?'WiT^^^ 
PRpGRAMS^SHOftli^ 

vE^ROI^M^lNO^^^^ 

STJJDENTSl^^^ 

CMCGOPAtlONA^lP^^^^^^ 

(?qRRE(piVE^AGTIONStAKEN^^^ 

3pL*ssui^S:itffG^^ 
QMO:i(>feOTE|?^ 

d;  The  fact  that  opportunities  for  vpcatiohal 
education  have  not  been  provided:  for  many 
.  students:  is  ah  educatiohai  injustice  which 
needs  .imme^         aj^tentibn;  ClTHEflMOST 

llRmiiCifliisy^^ 

pGGUPATIpNAXlOEpERI^^^^ 
THE>|IpER^iT^^G^^^^ 
PpJJiE  klVC^^SE  Xsl^^^^^^^^ 
REGpMMENbSlTHA^ 

E^EliFbEE^lip:^^ 
.  pGARDLESSltbl^MEI^^^ 
THElSfi^TEybif^tiSSSG^ 
WHIGH3'HEmJWS?X®^ 

e;  M§SteOUNi:iE^::BELIEVES^^THAT/i^THE! 
gOMPPHENSIME^HIG^^ 
MpSJgpASlBCEySEeON 
^JRJJGTUREf^OR^^EETIN^^^ 
lpR|AliI|Ydl^ 
iWHICHrSERX^^^ 

REABISTIGAIit^^PRE^AR 
OURIFRESEOTVisbCjfEl^ 

E^Pi^igs^EG^ 

HAYEfinjEjOP^^ 


ENTERx^ANDIiBE  SUCCESSEUbJIN  THE 
WdRKvFORG 

Ay AiLABLErF  PERSON}  JA§  A' 

PARTtOF  iHISMbUCATiON 

THE!  lEbJJCAtlONAtSEX 

Stl^ENTSi^SHbUL^^^ 

T&THEIFtiEU^^  : 

2.  VOCATIONAL  LEADERSHIP  PERSONNEL 

inadequate  stall  within  the  State  Division  of 
Vocational  Education  seriously  limits  the  statewide 
expansion  of  vocational  education.  Local  schools 
must  have  individual  guidance  and  interpretation  to 
grasp  new  concepts  iahd  implement  the  many  special 
features  in  the  Vocational  Education  Act  in  the 
scopemeeded  to  serve  t^  whole  state  of  Nebraska; 
Personnel  liiiutatioris  imposed  by  the  JNebraska 
Legislature,  arid  the  Governor  are  iricbirsisterit  in 
meeting  the  needs  of  the  State  and  are  w 
inadequate  in 

of'this  valuable  educatiprial  resource.^^W  enroll- 
{itient  in'  tKe  foljpwing  VocatfoM^ 
granis:is  far  below  the  employment  opportunities 
which:ha\e  been  identified  within  the  State: 


a.  Wage-earning  Home  Economics 
b^  Health  Occupations 
c.  Trade  and  Industrial  Occupations 
d;  Vocational  Adult  Education 

e.  Off-farm  Agriculture 

f.  bisadvaritaged  and  Handicapped 

Since  the  passage  of  the  1968  Amendments^ 
there  have  been  many  riiofe  categorical  ar^as, 
increased  program  scope,  and  administrative 
responsibilities  without  a  proportional  staff 
increase: 

yAGATiONXi^^i;biyisi6Nf2^^^ 

DETERftENf  %p^#,lffURE  icS^  , 

EXpANSiQHF^Oi^^^^ 

^TAT£3*3bB|?rmsfPER^^^^ 

M  UST%^j» 

NEBLR5^Lgl0^|?^^^ 

TOTENTlAtpE^HElAej^^ 


3.  NEW  PRIORITIES 

A  good  showing  has  been  achieved  iri  the  new 
features  of  the  Vocational  Education  Amendments 
of  1968.  The  evaluation  of  the  first  full  year  of 
operation  shows  commendable  activity  in  the 
following  categories  under  the  Act:  ^ 
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a_.  Cooperative  programs  (Part  G)  including 

mediated  instructional  aids 
b.  Enrollment  in  postsecondary  programs 
C;  Exemplary  programs  (Part  D) 

d.  Vocational  research  (Part  C) 

e.  Work  Study 

f.  State  plan  for  Educational  Professions 
Development 

zg.  Disadvantaged  and  handicapped  (Part  B) 

The  statewide  progress  iii  serving  the 
disadvantaged  has  been  notable.  The  needs  of  many 
urban  and  rural  disadvantaged  have  been  served,  but 
many  more  have  not  been  reached.  The  areas  of 
high  priority  where  the  greatest  need  is  presently 
ulenti^d  is  the  ghetto  cqfnmunity  of  -  bur 
metrbpolifah  cities  and  the  state  institutions  that 
are  involved  with  rehabilitation  type  educational 
programs.  TQriBEVmEF^ 
T:HIS  EffUGATIONAiJ  ;S 
REQUIRE.  ifOREi  IhOCA]^^ MfORT:  AND 
INGREASEB;SfAtE!tEXDER^^^ 

The  growth  and  expahsioii  of  other  new  aspects- 
;under  t  Vocationar  Education  Act  of  1968  ;are 
l^n^Pered  by  the  State  staff  .personnel  restriction 
'Peniioned  previously.  In  m  cases^  hew^pfogfam 
administration  has  become  anradded  assighirient  to 
a already  V  overloaded-  staff  member.  »tHE 
GOUNeiL 

BOARD  :6ll  WCATIONAL 
XppiTipWAL;.E^ 

stAee^memM^ 

ApMiNISTRATI^^  PERSpNNELV^/^^^^ 
^I^nir^AT^ElfiAlsjK 
EpjUGATIONAC^GURRrcUlUlii?M^^ 
ANp;/vTHE;CBUb^^^ 
NEEpEDtStAEE^INGt^^^ 
pEAMHlOGGWATiONS^^^^^^^ 
AputTrlBASIC^^^^ 
EORiBUStNESS^ANDfOEn^^ 
I^NSlUin^Ni^^R^^ 
iRELATEP^dCGW^ 

.a^ERIGAE^^ssistA^rc 

4/V6GATIONAL  PLANNING 

There  still  appear  to  be  some  local  communities 
conducting  the  same  type  of  vocational  program(s) 
with  the  same  emphasis  that  prevailed  before  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963.  Many  local 
vocational  programs  could  benefit  from  the  new 
aspects  of  the  1963  Act;  such  as:  off-farm 
agriculture,  wage-earning  home  economics, 
cooperative  programs  and  other  aspects  of  the  new 
vocational  education  acts  as  determined  by  the  local 
need. 

litSE^lTDARY;/^^^^ 
iMORE/EMPHASISfO 
;to?  vENrER:V?QSJS^^ 


TECHNICAClSCHOb^^ 

Me  Wec^ 

so  iTHEYv^CAN .  :SUGGESSFULLW XCOMPLET^^^ 
^HAl^iNSTRUCTj^  ;  . 

CfRoyibiN 
WORK  :iNrc^^^ 

v^GAT^  :  :  -  : 

.  ))^?G  6  M  §  i Nj  N  Gr  V  6  C^TI 6 N A L  AND 
r  GENERAL  0 

sEEir;Gm#i6^:N  TNi  6  R  E 

;  fMEAl^IN^^^ 

\  ^  >DjRCo:^pMu^t^  A^Nifi?:  Tii6^  t  hIe 
;  {pisAbyAOTAGE^^ 

;  ^S^I^HfM^ 

7  |As;^ybRlr^^EM 

?C;A:B;qRCt;M-A 
P;0S;T^SEC6NbAkY^^ 
fREELECT.vBROADER  :CU^ 

their:  ;NEEbs>:iN::AL0^^^ 
fVoc^firioff^^  y 

S^fpcAjipSp^ 

^SHOjOLpfTAKEf.INfo:^\^^^ 
jNEWlANb^^^^^ 

tCHE':  iU|SV1bE|^F[l^EN3£^ 
lED^AlS 

^IQN^ISHqULby^ 

ILQGAL  nVOC^ 

f  N I  NG\#y.C^G  ATIQN^ 

iSHoy£^^;P 
IGRoypsitOj:?!^^^ 

iPATIONALlINStRUpTldNAB^^dGJ^^ 


5;  LOCAL  VOGATIONAL  PLANS 

The  Councilvis  concerned  with  the  quality  of 
local  planning  tH^^^  refiected  in  many  of  the  local 
applications  fo^vocatiohal  education,  ^  The  guide 
for  preparing  locar  plans  has  be^^^  revised  and 
simplified  Jo- facilitate  the  local  piarining  effort  JlN 

E w  jprsrai  5^8cAifc^]pLNsr:im -is 
Pieeicult^^In&mAny^^^ 

.CpNSyLTATIONf^^^^ 

EPJLJGATJONJsAbyiS^^ 

ATHERVspROUPS^:^^^ 

Epy(^TIpNAL\^AGENGIE5;t^ 

iypCATlbNAElN^^ 

ITHE^COMMUNltYS^^ 

NpTi3E|P0SSIBirfeTdWs^^^ 

ypcATIQNAt^EjRBRJNG^ 

toplOMpRTU^^^^ 

lipRTHiaNMflE3£6^  The 
diversity  of  input  arid  quality  of  data  make  it 
imppssibie^ta  project  a.statc  rieed  by  summarizing 
the  local  plans  which  have  been  submitted. 


A  special  commendation  is  extended/  16  the 
sixty-plus  local  educational  ^agencies  ^in  the  State 
which,  scheduled,  special  meetings  and  solicited 
assistance  from  the  State  Vocational  Division  staff 
for  the  purpose  of  discussing  their  local  application 
for.  yocationai  education  and  improving  the  quality 
of  planning  effort. 

6.  FOLLOWUP 

^BOARPiv^ql  /^^^ 

SHOULDhINITIAT^^IA^SYS^^^ 

FOLLOWUP 

g^ULDijBEr  IMPLEME 

^Ej^MBERv;  :i:9^^ 

i^RECOMMENDEbr  JHXt^^^^^^ 
BXSElSON^SOaJit^SEClS^^ 
MEANSUOFiSTO  Ah 
analysis^^         li^,<^^'Plans  fpr^^^^^  eclucatidn 
ffyeajed  thatfloca  uSaward^foM^ 
part;  .of]  their  :effect^ven^^e^K       serving' stifdclnts 

jlocal;^ch6oi:svsho 

tTHE^StATtlSYSjitM^P^^^ 
^S::jrHEriEEEDBi<tKf 
ISTODENTS|lSF^TAL5iN5^MECT^ 
:I^EEDS:  "  ^  '^'^  ^^-^^ 

7.  ADU Lt  EDUCATION 

4t;was  learned  from  the  survey  of  administrators 
of  voca^  JO  that  adult  educatior^ was 

2  J9^ef  edjjcaU^^  priority  ifor  the  secondary 
sclioojs.  Even  though  adult  educ^tioh  is  served  by 
the  c^im  some  Jbcalitics,  the  local 

educational  system  is  the  only  medium  through 
which  such  a  program  riiay  be  m^dc  available  to 
inpst^  local    communities,  /^THE^^GOUNCIt 

tR:E  G  O  M  M  END  St;; /T.Hm:  /r*H  eT  #  0  b  Lie 

;:SEC0NPARV^S^^ 

;THE;\TpTALjEDUeAtlONAL 

\a)MMUNJTyglNCLUbiN^^^^ 

-JHE^ADULfSi  ^ 


8.  VOCATIONAL    ORIENTATION  OF 
ADMINISTRATORS 

It  was  also  learned  from  the  administrator  survey 
that  fewer  than  half  of  all  superintendents  and 
princijials  of  secondary  schooU  in  the  State  have 
had  yocationai  courses  or  formal  orientation  to 
vocational  education  in  their  professional 
preparation.  fTHEgCOUNCIL^SUGGESTSlTHATi 

|P,R0GR^AIIg:lOIgB^ 


9.  COMMUNICATION  BETWEEN  VOCATIONAL 
TEACHERS  AND  ADMINISTRATORS 

'  Reactions  from  administrators  indicated  that 
communication  with  the  vocational  teachers  should 
be  improved  to  facilitate  the  program  operation.  Of 
particular  importance  are  the  special  provisions  that 
pertain  specifically  to  vocational  programs;  such  as, 
extended    contracts,    local    advisory  councils, 
vocational  image,  and  programs  for  disadvantaged.- 
BElTERlCOMMUNicAtldNS  A 
As  A  ME^^NSltO 
QUAtmrt^'I^ElSAME^^ 

INStRUjCtdRS^SHOULDtBE  AWAREW 
MSjfeNSiBI 

SCHOOLiS  YSTEM  %  Some  vocat  io  ha  1  leachers  have 
confined  their  activities  to  their  pfogram  and  have 
beconk  isolated  from  the  the  rest  of  the  school 
system. 


GOAL  11:  SE^^^  THEIR 
NEEDS 


GUIDANCE 
AND 
COUNSELING 


The  information  service,  one  of  the  basic  services  in 
the    school   guidance    program^   focises  on 
educational;  and^  occupational  ihfofmatidh  and 
planning.  Realistically,  the  educational  needs  of 
students  cannot  be  ad^uately  met  uhless  the 
student  has  set  challenging  Ufe  goals,  including  goals 
(elated  to  the  V'world  of  work/'  Making  wise 
decisions  rclaT<^d  to  occupational  choices,^ a  best,  is 
hot    an    easy    task.  fTHUS^^lt-^BECOMES: 
IMllE?^TiyE!^Httg5Si^^ 
|GUIDANCE4f;RRdGRAMi5?  W^^^ 
SltJPENTSllN/UNDERS^ 
pE^^TORKi  EXPlIORiNG^ 
lOTEREST^jANbJPI^NNING 

co^fTINu^NG^:;^EIiueAm 

MHICIfeWILLjBEST^NABCEfrHE 


The  K-14  orientation  to  the  world  of  work 
should  include  the  total  educational  system  as 
recommended  by  U.S.O.E.  Commissioner  Marland  2 
in  the  Career  Education  Models  which  suggests  as 
follows: 

K-6  An  awareness  program  of  the  world  of  work 
7-9  Exploratory  and  orientation  experiences  in 
vocational  education 

10-12  Further  exploratioh  and  entry  level  training 

13-14  Indepth  technological  training 
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a.  ;IN>c^tk|INmUCTI.ONAMREASiii^^ 

:GRADES5vr^R0UGHi;jUNI0r^Nb 
:;SENrOR;HIGir!SCfK)OLS;:01UEi^^ 
.>T0|IW,^jrpRU>6i^:W0RKfNEEDS^^ 
tGREAftY|INC|^^ 
funded    for   this   purpose  ^.have^showa 
encouraging   promise.  "^  liGREAtES 
ICOMBINEGpEH-ORr^NiTHlVPAKT^^ 
AtL'EDl)CAtOR:SjlS:NEE^D^^ 
?S:T.U;DERtS     N,^lM AKIN 

rODNTINUiNG^^HEiRi^DUCATk)^ 
iDEVEtORNGr  THEIRS  :FUtL^^^^^^^ 

{R^guRcgiignre^^ 

b.  The  importance  of  occupational  guidance  to 
the  total  school  system  has  been  reflected  in 
the  frequency  with  which  Exemplary 
Prpgfams  funded  through  the  State,  Board 
have  focused  upon  this  problem.  Exempla^ 
projects   are   now    underway  which  are 

devclopingi  MW  approaches  to  occupational 
orientation  through: 

I.  Integrating  the  elementary  curriculum 
2..  Use  of  a  mobile  unit 

3.  Individualized  single-loop  film  concepts 

4.  Better  serving  the  dropout 


Schools  seeking  solutions  to  problems  may 
find  approaches  and  materials  already 
developed  within  the  state  which  are 
applicable  to  their  situations. 

c.  STHB;/C0UNCie;aS!lp3E^^ 
;tSjO?SiS|lJBG'l|E-'lllirE^H'63R^^ 
.INbOCTRINATldH;iBE;3  UnUZEI^  JtO 
PREPARElCOtJNSiBLbRSmND^AC^BRS 

irojjbRiENT'stuDEfnsvrolTO^^^ 

pF^^ORKjMORE^EPFECTIVEkYiluatk^^ 

itjiNoyATivE  Amo 

ET,yVA'ND>^!lNSERVTCECl;SESSl6NSl 

pOUNSElJORi5^SiibUUi[BBiPitOVljH 
INCREA'SEC^AWARENESS^' 1^^^^^^ 
!AV>Ul^Bi£;;1^ARtlCU£A1tLY  X)N  itHE 
i^NDAR^^LByEI^I^OR^amiXVlDUAL' 

APPROnUATCT^I^ 


that  some  schools  which  were  offering 
vocational  classes  were  doing  no  aptitude  or 
interest  testing.  It  would  certainly  seem  that 
determination  of  student  interest  and 
aptitudes  would  be  a  prerequhite  to  meeting 
their  educational  and  occupational  needs. 

c.lGREATERtEFFdRT:sinUijrB¥MA^^^ 
yrp  ^jROOSEr  THEMi  NT EREST^  OF: 
(BUSINESS.:  IINDUSTRY;  AND^  TRADE; 
IPERSPNNEL,:4(2)  .Tb^^ 
(A  ayjCE^r  AND"  (3)=  TO;'  ?MAICE^ 
"ADMINISTRATORSr  VTEAGHERS.;  AND' 
tlCrnZENS  /AWARE?  OF  THEiNEEb 'FOiti 
I  M?RR:^  V^Eb^  G  U  I-bANCE^^^^^^^^ 
iOOUNSEUNGi  PROGRAMS  INHTAREER: 

lEftUCAtioN.r""!-."  ^--^s-r-s./ 


d.  In  summarizing  the  testing  activities  which 
have  been  conducted  throughout' the  state  d  it 
was  found  that  schools  are  conducting  four 
tiroes  as  many  intelligence  t^s  as  voational 
aptitude  and  interest  tests.  The  analysis  shows 


f.  ra>uNSEi:bRs'^c»NTiCAmTsHbu£b 

i^EXTENDEb^'BEVOND  "THEv:irASIC}?NIN^^^ 
MONTHS   TO?  (  I     HELP  StUDENTS; 
^SECURE:  :SUMMER  iBMPtOYMENT.  i(2) 
IDETERMINE'  rLOCAC  bCCUPAt^^ 
fopPORtUNITIES!  :;ANbFc»MMUM 

;NEEDs!  iiANb  7(3)F/Asast;  IN 

|PREPARAtlON7^0RirHE^LbCAL  1^^^ 
!liOR;:yiQiCATK)NAtUEDUCATION;rTfi^^ 
concept  could-  be  joined;  with:  Federar  and 
State^prognnis  which  now  pro videri^ 
fpFothervo^cational  education  programs. 

g.  EbueAtiONAt^jsEkyicE^cijNits  mRi^ 

ENC»URAGEDBT6fBEa>MEiIHy6LyED' 

IN^PRPyiMNG  iCAREEit^ORIENTATION 

:^RlSCIK^l41iHTHEIR!^^ 

Many  smaller  schools  are  without  the  services 

of  a  full  time  counselor,  arid  :providing  this 

service  on  an  area  basis  may  be  the  best 

Approach  to  the  problem. 

it.  Another  important  source  of  occupational 
iriformatiori  is.  the  state  system  of  technical 
community  coUegn.  Students,  secondary 
schm)l$,  and  cptihselors  may  now  seek 
anistance  from  these  agencies  to  supplement 
career  orientation  resources. 


OCCUPATIONAL 

TEACHER 
PREPARATION 


It   is  self-evident   that   the   preprration  of 
occupationally  comptetent  vocational  teachers  at 
the  secondary  and  postsecondary  levels,  represents 
a  cnticai  Uimting factor  to Jhe 
expansion  of  occupational  edljca'tion  for  today's 
youth  in  Nebraska. 


ERIC 


An  analysis  of  the  State's  accomplishment  in 
occupational  teacher  preparation  has  prompted  the 
^foliowing  recommendations: 

a>  The  organization  of  the  Council  for 
Occupational  Teacher  Education  in  October 
of  1969  was  a  commendable  accomplishment. 

b.  A  greater  coordination  of  combined  effort  is 
necessary  to  meet  the  needs  of  occupational 
teacher  preparation  in  the  State.  Teacher 
education  agencies  now  function  as  separate 
entities  when,  in  reality,  there  exist  many 
commonalities  among  the  agencies.  THE 

.  COUNCIL  ^RrCOMMENDS  THE 
EStABLISHME^m;OF  A(DEPARTME>n*  CH?^ 
OCCUPATIONAL  TEACHEIt  EDUCAtlON 
WltHIN^THE  PARENT  INSIlimiO^^ 
raOVIDrTHEvNEEDED  COORDINATION 
XET  ALLOW  IFOR  THE  INDiVlbUAUTir 

pF^THi^E^  '  s  : 

c.  pie  nionaUty  dropbu  rate  of  those  prepared 
aiid  certified  to  teach;  compared  with  the 
number  of  individuals  who  actually  take 
voii^tional-teachihg  jobs,  is  a  situatioii-Which 
contributes  to  the  problem  of  teacher 
shortage.  (Appendix  B)  EACH 
OCCUPATIONAL^TEACHER  EDUCATION 
agency:  MUST  :^SSUME  ;A/G^ 
^CCOUNTABILfnr:  ^FOR;  PI^CEMENT 
ANDlFOtLOWUP  OFItHOSE^QUAUFI^ 
tOlTEACH  INTVOCATIONAL  PR^^ 

d.  R E  C  RIU I TM  E  NT  ;0 F  EH  OUG H 
iNWVIDUALSf^iTO  FILL  ^ri^^ 
NEEDSlSHdULD^SE\^RESPOi^ 

Cf  TllE  TCACIIER^BD^^^ 
The  annual  teacher  needs  should^  be  a 
well*calcuUted   fact.   Recruitment   of  the 
number  needed  should  be  cdtnmensunte  with 
the  need  identified. 

e.  THE  RESEARCH' RESPONSIBIUTY  FOR 
VAIUOUS  INDIVIDUAL  O^ 
AREAS^SHOULbf^BE  CENTERED  «^ 
Trffi  TEACHER' 

AND  OlORDINATEb  'THROUGH?  TO 
NEBjUSKA  RESEARCHiOMRDINAtlNG 
UNIT  IIOR  VQlCATIW^ 
The  teacher  preparation  agencies  should  1^ 
alert  to  the  utilization  of  the  supportive  funds 
as  appropriated  through  Part  C,  90*576.  and 
Title  ILPart  F,  90-576.  E.P.D.A. 

f.  ti^CHERlEDUCX^ 

A  jiltE S r ON S I B I  LI M O R:^  THl 
PREPARATK>NiOF  TEACHERS  F^^ 
blSAbVANtAGEb^^^^^ 
AS^rANr^INTEGRSOi  ^PA^ 
RESJPONSIBttlTY:   EilSTpl^  f SchiS 


certified  to  teach  vocational  home  economics 
should  be  prepared  to  teach  the  disadvantaged 
in  that  instructional  area. 

g.  THE  NEED  i^OR^EACHER  PREPAlUtlON 
FOR  :HEALTH  :OCCUPATiONS  JS  STILL 
UNMET  IN;  :NEBRASICA;J  SUCH  A 
PROGRAM  SHOULD  BE  ESTABUSHED 
WITHIN  THE  VOCATIONAL  TEACHER 
EDUCATION^  DEPARTMENT  OF  A 
F  OU  RiYiEWRV  El>UCAtrib  N  A^ 
INSTTTUTIpN  WrnilN  THE  frnTEr  The 
major  emphasis  in  the  beginning  sho»»ld  be  on 
inservjce  education  and*  should  be  oriented 
directly  to  serve  secondary,  postseco.ndary, 
and  adult  educational  needs  in  the  Health 
Occupations  areas. 

3.  COORDINATION  AND  ARTICULATION 
AMONG  SECONDARY,  POSTSECONDARY, 
AND  ADULT  EDUCATION  AGENCIES 

The  Council  found  need  for  more  articulation 
between  secondary  programs  and  postsecondary  and 
adult  education  agencies.  The  format  for 
coordination  of  these  agencies  has  been  established 
and  functioning  in  some  instances.  Certainly,  with 
the  passage  of  L.B.  759  *  there  should  be 
improved  coordination  of  the  levels  of  vocational 
education  within  the  state. 

4.  STATE  DATA  FOR  DETERMINING  JOB 
OPPORTUNITIES  AND  MANPOWER  NEFDS 

The  Nebraska  Model  for  Determining 
Occupational  Opportunities  ^  in  terms  of 
employer  needs  is  a  well-conceived  procedure  in 
Nebraska  which  fulfiHs  the  stipulations  in  P.L. 
90-576.  Dr.  Thaine  McCormick,  Regk>n  VI! 
Director  for  Adult,  Vocational,  and  Technical 
Education,  has  commended  Nebraska*s  data  as 
meeting  the  needs  as  well  as  any  state  an  his  regk>n. 


_  CONHNUED;  EFFORt^tSHOULD  BE  rolVEN 
TO?^  KRFECtlNGV^AND  iUPIMTlNG  VTHESE 
PATA^lTHE?  MAOTRJilNDBX^ 
SHOUU>cBE^£UPDATCI> cAND^^E  UPD^^ 
COHnNUEDOi^jl^ 
DAT^feiBAS^IS 

STVA^BIlJl^ED^^ie^  E^CHi^ 
PCCUPATIONAL  ^CLUSTERS^fUPO 
PROJECnONS^RE  BmNG^ATTEMCTW;^^ 

The  cooperation  which  has  been  developed 
between  vocatk>nal  educatk>n  and  the  State 
Department  of  Labor  has  proven  wholesome  and 
beneficial  to  both  agencies  in  fulfilling  their 
responsibilities.- 
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5.  PLACEMENT    AND    FOLtOWUP  OF 
STUDENtS 

The  Vocational  Amendmenlsof    1968  have 
increased   Ihc  emphasis  upon  placemen!  and 
foUowup  of  students.  In  general,  the  technics! 
colleges  have  been  doing  the  most  conscientious,^ 
systematic  job  of  Evi  dent  pbcement  and  foUowup^ 
of    formf^r    students.  THE  /COUKCIt 
RECOMMENDS  THAT   MORE>  SECONDARY 
ISCHOOLSf  BECOME   INVOLVED  S|N  THE 
tKACEMEOT  AHD^IVLLOWUP  b 
/AS;  A  PART  OF  THEIR  ON^ING  PROGRAM 
PFSERyi>K;iStin>ENTS;  > 

6.  OCCUPATIONAL    AWARENESS  AND 
ORIENTATION 

Within  the  state  a  good  beginning  has  been  made 
toward  integrating  world  of  work  illuMrattons  and 
examples  into  the  elementary  offerings.  The  U.S. 
Office  of  Education  hai;  given  leadership  to  this 
issue  through  the  implementation  of  the  career 
models.  THE;  COUNCIL  /ESPECIALLY 
iRECOMMENDS^THAT^EACH  SC»^^ 
IN  THE  STATE  4 ARE  ATHOROUGH  STUDY  OF 
THE  CAREEK:  EDUCATlONl  MODELS  WITH 
(CONSIDERATION;  To^^l^ 
Guides  for  iniegriting  the  elementary  curriculum 
have  been  developed  and  are  in  the  testing  stage. 
Th^  implementation  stage  should  be  already  for 
consideration*  Assistance  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Division  of  Vocational  Education,  teacher  education 
agencies^  or  the  RCU. 


7.  INDICATION    THAT  VOCATIONAL 
PROGRAMS  MEET  THE  NEEDS 

During  the  past  year  the  Council  conducted  a 
study  to  quantify  the  quality  and  effectiveness  of 
vocational  educational  programs  in  the  state.  A 
reactionaire  was  designed  to  measure  the  capabilities 
of  vocational^  trainees  as  compared  with 
non-vocational  students  as  viewed  by  personnel 
directors  and  managers  of  industrial  Hrms  in  the 
state.  (Appendix  C).  Four  grouos  of  workers  were 
categorized  according  to  'heir  educational 
preparation;  i.e*: 

Group  I  -  Less  than  high  school  graduate  with  no 
vocational  education. 

Group  II:  High  school  graduate  without  vocational 
education 

Group  III:  High  school  graduate  with  vocatbnal 
education 

Group  IV:  Students  with  post  secondary 
vocational  education 


Tho  personnel  directors  ami  managers  were  asked . 
to  rate  the  four  groups  on  a  seven  poin«  <>mantic 
scale  using  bipolar  adjectives  for  ckvrn  competency 
areas. 

The  films  interviewed  were  randoiJ^tl^  taken  from 
a  list  of  nMnufacturers  compiled  h>  the  Sta«e 
Department  of  economic  Development.  ^  a  total 
of  103  firms  was  interviewed  j>cr}?onallyp 
Vocational  trainees  were  accorded  subst;tmiai 
advantage  over  those  without  vocational  training  in 
air  eleven  are^s  with  the  greatest  advantage  in 
mathematical  skills,  reading  and  interpretive  $k;lls, 
communication  skills,  theoretical  job  knowledge 
and  clerical  skills.  Lesser  advantages  were^own  in 
work  safety  attitudCp^siipervisoiy  skill^r^r^tial 
relations  and  attitude  toward  work.  In  all  eleven 
categories  the  high  school  dropout  rated  well  bclow 
the  other  groups.  The  study  confirmed  the  value  of 
vocational  triinjng  pro-ams  for  preparing  students 
for  industtrial  type  jobs. 

THi^FiMCl^t^^ 
RESPONDENTS  COULD  WT  DISTINGUISH  A 
^FFEREI^E^MONG^^HE^iUHjKt^ 
EVAi^ATED^  WDICAtESf  THAl^lEMPLOYER^ 

STUDBNT^NEEDSi^COUI^>!BE^ 
SERVEDITHE  PACl^THATNEGAflVEA^ALUESI 
^PPiBARlDiSINi^ROUPSSaiS^ 
EVIDENjCE   TH ATf  SOMEi  VOCATIONAL; 
STUDENTS  SnLLLAiCK  CHARACTERISTICS] 
WHICHMWCKILD^^^ 
yALUEiroCniElR^EMPLOYER:   ^  fl^ 

8.  SERVING  THE  DISADVANTAGED 

The  accomplishments  of  the  State  in  ser*  ng  the 
disadvantaged   have  been  encouraging  when 
cqnstdering  the  progress  to  date.  (Appendix  A).  The 
VocatioMi  Division  leadership  has  been  fully 
d^icated  to  expanding  this  area  of  educatton,  and 
substantial  grpwth  has  been  recorded.  The  projects 
funded  by  Jhe  Exemplary  Program  funds  have  been 
directly  oriented  to  serving  a  segment  of  the 
disadvantaged.  However,  the  fact  remains  that  only 
a  small  segment  of  the  total  state  need  has  been  met 
to  date,  and  the  need  to  expand  the  total  state 
effort  in  serving  the  disadvantaged  is  clearly 
indicated.  1f^L"iSCHGP6l;>"AGENCfES'^H%VEi 
NEED^IFURTHRRIEXPANDlPR^^ 
SERVEt7lk>SE^^6  XRE^N^ 
FROM^naREGUliAR^s^Rl^^ 
R E STR UCTU  R E  THE    EDUCATION  ALi  * 
0FFElUNGR^ltd^BEC6»lBl!j^ 
AND:MEAWINGRU^^  . 

The  availability  of  teachers  with  specific 
prepantion  to  work  more  effectively  with 
disadvantaged  students  also  has  been  a  deterrent  to 
expansk>n  in  this  area.  This  need  has  been 


recognized  by  the  Vocational  Division.  A  summer 
inservice  training  work  shop  has  been  conducted  the 
past  two  years  to  assist  teachers  to  meet  this 
instructional  need;  this  should  be  a  great  help  in 
providing  specially  prepared  teachers  for  this 
instructional  area: 

SCHEDULED^fiURI^^ 

iSt  ATEr^THESE  ^ME^ 
*HE<PlJRip5EiP^^ 
IDEVELOPINGyPR^ 
/OTEDKAD^^AN^ 

^-INyotyiNG    OUTSIDE    AGENCIES  IN 
EDUCATION: 

jAFJPRENTICESHIE?]5YCTEM5^^^^ 
ICLpSERtMESJ^^ 
lOGClJPATI(3^\<ir^RAIN^ 
iEpUGAfl6NAjy!^AOT^^ 

lASSOgfATIONS^iliacALT^^ 
^HE^^^P^OMRAfy^E^ 

iPCCOTATipNApfe^^^ 

>THE11X)CXU^tEVE^^^ 
;THINjGSp;^SltCRACTi^^^ 
^RK^IENTHUS 
iKBRSONAlt^i^^ 

^ANtt^INDU 

^EM^WAREjOI^ 

"W>?(EI^INi^E^ 

Icareer^iI^eBin 

MGENGIESl^!^^ 
i^S^^CTRIBUTIONrnTHEW^^ 
$CI^IJBSVA*?P^HK^ 
?iraEiINSTRUCtlONAe^ 


GOAL  III:  EXTENT  to  WHICH  COUNCIL 
RECOMMENDAIIONS  HAVE  RECEIVED 
jdUEGOWSlbERAtl^^ 

IV^rp    WHOM    RECOMMENDATIONS  WERE 
MADE 

:Many  „  specific  groups  and  individuals  were 
addressed  in  the  1970  evaluation:  ^  Those  who 
were  designated  in  the  rcpoit  included  the  State 
Board  of  Vocational  Education,  the  Division  >of 
Vocational    Education.    local    school  boards. 


secondary  and  postsecondary  administrators, 
vocational  teachers,  counselors,  vocational  teacher 
education  agencies,  educational  service,  units,  local 
Advisory  Councils  for  Vocational  Education  and  the 
Nebraska  Legislature.  It  was  the  purpose  of  the 
Council  to  address  all  individuals  and  agencies  that 
were  in  a  position  to  exert  an  intluencc  upon 
vocational  education  in  the  state. 

2.  ACTIONS  TAKEN  AS  A  RESULT  OF  THE 
PREVIOUS  EVALUATION 

Pirt  III  of  the  1971-72  State  Plan  for  Vocational 
Education  7  refers  to  recommendations  of  the 
Advisory  Council  in  six  different  places. 
Recommendations  made  by  the  Council  have  been 
valuable  in  establishing  statewide  priority  areas  for 
marshalling  the  state*s  resources  for  vocational 
education^ 

The  Advisory  Council  has  generated  an  awareness 
J?^AO"?y  nw^^^^  by  identifying  the  needs  and 

fPF/PM^^ing  fcTO^  in  the  evaluatibn. 

ThisiK  thVreMori  why  bverail  priorities  have  been 

desigiuitedTpr  the  197 1  report. 

Recommendations  in  which  greater 
accomplishment  was  achieved  arc: 

3-  State  master  plan  for  postsecondary 
vocatiohai  technical  education  was  listed  as 
Goal  IV  oh  the  1970  Evaluation  Report.^  A 
compromise^  plan  was  enacted  in  the  1 97 1 
Legislature. } 

^-  A  significant  accomplishment  was  made  in  the 
inservice  preparation  of  teachers  for  the 
disadvantaged  and  handi^pped  through 
summer  work  shops  which  were  specifically 
designed  for  that  purpose:  Other  summer 
inservice  activities,  particularly  in  the  Adult 
Areas,  were  helpful  in  program 
implementation: 

c.  Overall  growth  expansion  of  vocational 
education  statewide  showed  a  significant 
accomplishment  in  spite  of  restrictions  in 
professional  staff,  imposed  by  the  Governor 
and  the  Legislature. 

The  1970  Evaluation  Report^rtcommended  a 
Statewide  Master  Plan  for  Guidance  and 
Counseling;  During  the  last  few 
months  of  fiscal  I97I,  a  series  of  meetings 
was  scheduled  for  the  purpose  of  developing  a 
State  Guidance  Master  PUn.  A  plan  is  now  in 
existence  and  is  undergoing  refinement.  Other 
state  resources  were  focused  .  upon 
strengthening  of  occupational  counseling^  The 
problem  was  pursued  by  the  Division  of 
Vocational  Education  throughout  the  year. 
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The  Exemplary  Projects  funded  in  the  state 
were  focused  upon  occupational  orientation 
or  strongly  related  areas.  Vocational  research 
^  projects  funded  were  also  directed  toward  the 
problem  in  varying  degrees. 

e.  The  staff  of  the  Division  of  Vocational 
Education »  through  the  special  direction  of 
the  Assistant  Commissioner,  accepted  Council 

.  recommendations  as  priorities  during  the 
yeafs  activities.  The  leadership  and  manpower 
resources  of  the  Vocational  Division  were 
specifically  directed  to  establishment  and 
implementation  of  new  aspects  of  the  Act 
plus' growth  and  expansion  of  the  ongoing 
program.  This  also  included  interpreting 
specitic  Council  recommendations  as 
applicable  to  local  schools^ 

f.  The  supply  or  well-trained  vocational  teachers 
was  identified  as  a  high  priority  in  the 
previous  repdrt ; /Even  though  Vno  appreciable 
ihcrea%::in  tlf^^^ 

there  were  several  accompli^merib  during  the 
year  to  strengthen  this  s^menh  Research 
proposals  were  funded  to  Industrial, 
Distributive,  and  Business  and  Of ficefTeacher 
Education  Departments.  In  addition^  the  State 
Plan  for  Educational  Professions  Development 
has  been  prepared  and  approved,, 
supplementing  all  areas  of  Occupational 
Teacher  Educition. 

The  State  TTT  Committee  title  IV  has 
included  the  heed  for  occupational  teachers  in 
their  state  plan  as  documented  from  the 
Council. 


3.  FACTORS    INFLUENCING    SUCCESS  OR 
FAILURE  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  involvement  and  dissemination  activities  of 
the  Council  and  its  staff  were  helpful  in  achieving  a 
maximum  impact  from  the  Evaluation  Report. 

a.  A  series  of  meetings  was  held  with  the  groups 
and  agencies  directly' addressed  in  the  report; 
such  as»  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education^ 
teacher  education  agencies*  educational 
service  units*  and  the  postsecondary  technical 
colleges. 


b.  Two  special  news  conferences  were  held 
during  the  year  with  specially  prepared  news 
^releases  which  ^amplified  recommendations. 
This  activity  was  -  focused  upon  guidance 
counselors  and  local  administrators  of 
vocational  education. 


c.  The  Council  established  a  lobbyist  for  the 
*  Nebraska  Legislature.  This  is  the  first  official 

legislative  voice  that  vocational  education  has 
had;  The  lobbyist  was  coordinated  with  the 
State  Board,  the  Nebraska  Association  of 
Technical  Colleges  (NATCO),  the  Nebraska 
Council  oh  Occupational  Teacher  Education* 
and  the  State  School  Boards  Association  in 
supporting  legislation  which  affected 
vocational  education  in  the  state. 

d.  Additional  follow  through  of  Council 
recommendations  has  been  assured  by  Council 
representation  on  other  various  committees. 
The  Council  has  had  direct  input  into  the 
following  agencies  or  committees  which  have 
some  influence  on  implementatiohs  of 
Council  evaluative  recomniehdations: 
Nebraska  Council  lor  Training  6f  teachels  of 
Teachers  (TTT);  H  igheir  Ed  ucatio  n  Fa  til  ities 
Commission*.  Education:  Prof^ions  (EPD)* 
and  development  of  the  State  Plan: 

e.  Without  qui^tion*  implementation  or 
recommendati  is  dtie  to 
the  efflcieht  commtiniaition  between  the 
Council  and  the  staff  of  the  Division  of 
Vbcational  Education,  the  relationship  has 
eyolved-iiito  a  greater  statewide  concern  and 
desire  for  vocational  education; 

f.  the  Nebra^a  Council  was  represented  at  all 
of  the  various  state*  regioiul*  and  natioiial 
cbnferences'  which  were  conducted:  for 
Council  orientation  and  indoctrination; 
Another  State  Council  was  visited  and  four 
members  of  the  Nebraska  Cpuhcil  participated 
in  the  R^ional  Fact  Finding  Conference 
called  by  the  Secretary  of  Hralth»  Educaition 
andWelfare. 

K  GOAL  IV: 

~     ...^.^,...,,^^J^  IMPROVING  THE 

ftAfiipRIOW®W  IMAGE  OF 

g^^^^'^^^^'^y  VOCATIONAL 
y  EDUCATION 

1,  HOW  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  IS  VIEWED 

A  priority  statewide  concern  should  be  to 
improve  the  image  and  extend  education  to  more 
sti^ents.  The  concept  must  be  presented  that 
vocational,  edtication  is  not  designed  for  someone 
else*s  children.  Vo^tional  education  is  not 
something  which  can  be  obtained  only  at  a 
specialized  school  nor  is  vocational  education  a 
terminal  experience  since  education  is  a  life^long 
process. 
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VOCATIONAL    EDUCATlONl  SHOULD  BE 
VIEWiEb'  As  AN  INTEGRAb^PART  OF  THE 
MODERN  COMPREHENSWEvfiilGH  ^SCHOOL, 
DESIGNED  ^T0>^MEET^E5^ 
iNfAVro^ 

CTUDENfSiSHOULD"HAVE?TH^^ 
MbVINGliNTO^^ND  dUTV  OiF^^^ 
PROGRAMS  ANDhOF  S^ 
OF-yWAtiON 

ISCHOOES  HAYEV^HE^^^R^^ 
RESEARCH:^tHE^DE^ 
PATTERNS  :6F^  ^YOUTOtlliND>  M^ 
OCCUPXtjjbN/t  L :  fNEEDS^SF^^MoSE^  THAT 
:StAY;iN:3rHEii^ 
MIC^R^^ 

EMPlJDyMENti  the  studcliifi  1[har"^^^ 
intensity  and  depth  of  instruction  after  high  school 
sho uid -  have  the  o pport u nit y  with o ut  rest ric tion  to 
attend  public  post-high  schpol  pfogra^  prepare 
for  ernploymeht  at  their  highest  potential. 

The  attitude  that  the  only- good  education  is  the 
acadenUc*  college  prep  :edu([^tion  must  change. 
Opporfuhities  for  future  employment  are  increasing 
for  the  vocationally  and  technically  trained  and 
decreasing  for  the  unskilled,  the  Nebraska  Advisory 
GoiincH  for  Vocational  Education  is  calling  for  an 
increase  in  educational  emphasis^tHEIFINANCIAb 
SUPPORT  {FOR^^i^^ 

J> E G I D BD}  ^M^&S i T^^S  HOlffiilg 
PROPpR¥lONAL^TOjtHAt?G^^^ 
R^ER^feEJNjt  ^H  jft^  ;  :lC05i^S3fiiE^  Tsft  E 
BAMALAUREATEUDEGRre^^ 
PERCENX^THi^ 
?EpUCATlONAL:LE>n^ 

It  has  been  the  inherent  privilege  of  the  youth  in 
America  to  be  born  into  a  society  which  believed 
that  all  should  have  an  opportunity  for  an 
education'*  ah  education  which  would  provide  them 
with  tools  of  understanding  so  that  they  might 
make  the  greatest  possible  individual  growth.  The 
tools  of  understanding  are  all-encompassing;  and  the 
occupational  decision  reached  by  the  individual, 
regardless  of  the  topic,  is  based  on  the  quality  of  his 
topis. 

The  goals  of  all  educational  institutions  provide 
statements  relative  to  "economic  efficiency"  and 
"vocational  interests."  The  problem  becomes  one  of 
putting  the  philosophy  into  practice.  Those  persons 
who  have  had  the  opportunity  to  work  with  a 
young  person  who  is  making  decisions  relative  to  his 
vocational  future  know  this  youth  cannot  choose 
what  he  does  not  know,  and  many  of  the 
educational  opportunities  and  the  resulting 
vocational  choices  are  not  known  to  us.  Wise 
decision-making  requires  accurate  information. 

Information  alone  is  hot  enough.  Knowledge  and 


acceptance  of  ont'*s  own  abilities,  aptitudes, 
interests,  values,  feelings,  fears,  likes,  and  dislikes 
arc  also  essential. 

It  then  becoirnes  obvious  that  knowledge  of 
vocational  education  experiences  and  vocational 
choice  can  be  effectively  applied  only  when  the 
individual  knows  something  about  himself.  It  is 
equally  obvious  that  knowledge  of  oneself  can  be 
effectively  applied  to  the  choice  of  an  educational 
experience  or  vocational  choice  only  when  one 
knows  something  about  the  area.  Either  without  the 
other  is  incomplete. 

Thus,  it  can  be  concluded  that  if  the  maximum 
potential  of  oiir  youth  is  to .  be  reached, 
opportunities  must  be  provided  for  them  to  receive 
factual  information  regarding  all  types  of 
educational  opportunities  as  they  relate  to  the 
world  of  work. 

2.  EDUCATIONALCAREER  DEVELOPMENT 

viraEfco^iMi^i^^ 

?blEiVJE  to  PM  E^^ 

4(ocati6MlJedug^^^^^ 

^PARt/OF^fHEEDUGAtiONA^^^ 
Al:£:^PE6piJE^^^ 
fPERGENt|(Apre^^ 
f^IO<pi?6ft1STi6N 
rSPEaFIClOGGWATO 
flNt  tjRMSl  OT^^ 
ISJ.UDENjfS;.'^^ 

iEbuc:AtipN>xc^ 
iPREf^-^URRian^^ 

Vocatio.ial  education  can  provide  the  framework 
for  the  career  education  system  that  will: 

a.  Introduce  the  elementary  school  child  to  the 
world  of  careers  and  the  dignity  of  work 

b.  Provide  exploration,  guidance  and  counseling 
for  career  choices  throughout  elementary  and 
secondary  education. 

c.  Provide  specific  skills  training,  job  clusters 
skill,  or  pre-technical  education  at  the 
secondary  level 

d.  Provide  more  technical  education  at  the 
secondary  and  postsecondary  levels 

e.  Provide  upgrading  and  retraining  opportunities 
throughout  adulthood 

3.  V0CATI0NAL    EDUCATION  FOR 
DISADVANTAGED  STUDENTS 

If  vocational  education  is  to  serve  as  a  means  for 
expanding  opportunities  for   the  disadvantaged 
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members  of  our  society,  the  image  must  be 
maintained  at  the  highest  possible  level.  Image 
cannot,  be  improved  by  setting  restrictive  limitations 
for  entry  into  training  as  this  would  only  exclude 
those  with  the  greatest  need.  Nor  can  image  be 
enhanced  by  admini.stratively  grouping  the 
disadvantaged  students  into  a  proverbial  ''dumping 
ground.*' 

_  VOCATIONAL  IMAGEFCAN  BE  f IMPROVED. 
Blfc  DEVEtbPIN 

SFEATIJRKf OFSVOGAT  ibNA  L  JEDUC  ATION  f O; 

SPEGIFiCAtL\^  GHACl^^^^ 

StTUDENtSptHE^^ULti!^^^^ 

ASSlWTHE&DfSAb^^ 

MAKING^HEIRWAYilN^^^ 

lAMEiUCAN^  ?L!FE^:}ANb^^isSG>*4?l^ 

ACa)MmSHEb:B^^^ 

M AlJS tRE A^^^^  Vbg  MOjjRElEbUGAtiONA^^^ 
.SX?TEM=^  f  he  Federal  Register,  Sect  ion  1 02.6  c  ? 
stateV^To  the  extent  feasible,  disadvantaged^  o 
handicapped  persons  shall  be  enrolled; iri  Vocationaj 
propams  designed  for  pcr^ns"  without  their 
handicapping  condition.  Ediicatipnai  services 
requtfed  to  enable  theni  to  benefit  from  such 
programs  may  take  the  form  of  modifications  for 
such  programs  or  of  supplementary  special 
educational  services.** 

4.  improving  the  image  of  vocational 
education 

;:the3 
;persons^s'^^ 

BbARD/TOjfHE&tde 
StRI  VEK^Ol  £FUR^^ 

.ybGAfibNAL^EbucXti^^^^^ 

SIO^LL-fSHbULDiH 

the!! /AGADE^^^^^ 

SiT?p^!E|N^r;:V^tK^^ 

QPBORT.UNif^ 

yqCATIONAt^SE^^^ 

STRESSED \ANbi^ 

ptHiEMPHAsfS^^^^ 

HIGHER-  rSSUGAT  ibN^^ixtlS^^ 

GbNGERN  :^H AT^  ;Ey ERY^ -INEBMsI^^  MEl 

EDUGATEb  ^tbSm^ 

Issues  that  may  inhibit  fulfillmerit  of  that  objective 
luive  been  a  priority  of  this  e^^luation. 

'  The  Cojncil  has  reason  to  believe  that  the  image 
factor  in  the  past  may  have  prevented  some  students 
from  enrolling  in  vocational  programs.  One  of  the 
mkjbr  concerns  of  this  evaluation  is  to  enhance  the 
image  by  upgrading  the  educational  quality  of 
vocational  programs  and.  minimizing  influences  that 
may  have  nurtured  such  a  negative  concept.  The 
Council  is  confident  that  the  image  can  be 
improved.  All  segments  of  our  society  that  have  a 
potential  to  exert  a  positive  influence  are  being 
solicited  toward  that  end. 
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APPENDIX  A 

ENROLLMENTS  IN  VOCATIONAL  TECHINICAL  EDUCATION 
COMPARISON  OF  1964. 68. 69. 70.  and  71  DATA 

'  ACTUAL  ENROLLMENTS 


1964 


1968 


1969 


1970 


1971** 


AGRICULTURE' 
Secondary 
Pbstsecondary 
Adult 

Special  Needs 


-6;757- 
4,919 

1.838 


'6;762 
5,005 
232 
1.496 
29- 


7,330 
5.335 
180 
1.763 
52* 


8.013 
5.712 
318 
1,983 
2.439* 


8.612 
6.002 
538 
2.072 
2J25 


DISTRIBUTIVE 

2.166 

4.270 

2.6/7 

2.578 

3.163 

Secondary 

840 

1.347 

1.558 

1.990 

2.635 

Pdstsecondary 

23 

37 

136 

168 

Adult 

1.326 

2.900 

1.082 

452 

1.360 

Special  Needs 

179* 

110< 

Diy.  QCGUPATIONS 
Secondary 
Special  Needs 


321 
211 
110* 


256 


256* 


224 
219 
5* 


HEALTH  OCCUPATIONS 
Secondary 
Pbstsecondary 
Adult 


395 

298 

97 


1.517 

725 

792. 


1.734 
75 
794 
865 


2.425 
121 
949 


2.442 
131 
1.294 


HOME  ECONOMICS 

16.662 

18.044  . 

19;i86 

24.010 

27i562 

8;564 

1 1 ,260 

13.499 

17.848 

19.412 

Pbstsecondary  . 

Aduit 

8.098 

6.784 

5.687 

6.162 

7.150 

Special  Needs 

3.566* 

1.558' 

Secondary 

Postsecondary 

Adult 

Special  Needs 


4.505 
302 
1.279 


6.913 
5.081 
387 
1.392 
53* 


7.140 
5.283 

406 
li451 

256* 


7.152 
5,045 

837 
1.270 

620* 


TECHNICAL 
Secondary 
Pbstsecondary 
Adult 

606 
116 
476 
14 

970 
970 

1.256 
12 
1.013 
231 

1.174 
1.174 

1.623 

584 

1.039. 

TRADES  &  IND. 
Secbridary 
Postsecondary 
Adult 

Special  Needs- 

5.146 
43 

5.103 

9.193: 
2.023 

327 
6.407 

436* 

10.997 
2.453 

376 
7i707 

461* 

14.654 

3i292 

i.ooo 

10;362 
487* 

14.651 
3.774 
1.815 
9.062 
871* 

COOPERATIVE  (Part  G) 
Secondary 

Postsecondary  ' 

155 
150 
5 

675 
659 
16 

HERO 
Secbhdary 
Adult 

Special  Needs 

589 
262 
327 
299* 

337 
185 
152 
169* 

SPECIAL  NEEDS 
Disadvantaged 
Handicapped 

1.435 
1,140 

295 

3.491 
2.461 
1.030 

Percentage  of  Secondary 

15% 

23% 

26%  ^ 

31.8% 

35% 

TOTALS 

31.696 

■  47.163 

50.349 

60.583 

67.614 

TOTAL  SECONbARY(F4irollment  9-12)98  156 
SECONDARY  Voc.  Enrollment        14  44^ 
POSTSECONDARY  ^774 
APCLT  ,6476 
SPECIAL  NEEDS 

107.223 
24.351 
2.579 
19.658 
575* 

109.091 
28.013 
2.787 
18.727 
822* 

108.673 
34.508 
3.983 
22.092 
7.246* 

109.062 
38.062 

5.007 
21.114 

7.078* 

*lncluded  in  secondary  and  postsecondary  enrollments 
♦♦Tentative 


APPENDIX  B 

NEBRASKA  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  PROFESSIONAL  STAFF  INVENTORY 


in  no 

-  6/30/71 

1971-72  Year 

1971-72  Year^ 

Occupational  Area 

Degrees  awarded 
No.  completing 
certification 
requirements 

No.  of  graduates 
teaching  or  will 
teach  this  next  year 

No,  of  graduates 
not  teaching  this 
next  year  -  »  . 

oac; 

Masters 

Docl, 

Instate 

uuisiaie 

Unknown 

Voc. 

40  „ 

2 

207 

pZ  Distributive 

Voc. 

9 

5 

2  : 

7  : 

2 

5 

2 

♦Voc.  Rel. 

12 

0 

7 

2 

U 

3 

07.     Health  Occup. 

none 

hone 

hone 

none 

none 

none 

hone 

,  09.01  Home  Ec 

Voc;^ons;  - 

159  : 

-  ^12 

0: 

48 

l6 

•103 

14 

Voc.  Hero 

none- 

hone 

nohe- 

none 

.  hone/ 

:hohe 

none 

1,4.,     Office  Occup 

Voc. 

7>3  _ 

23: 

\.  -  '5  . 

. ,  66  , 

C  .21 

1:24  J 

10 

♦  Voc.  Rd  / 

52 

i  V 

0 

'    6  : 

:  19 

10  ; 

_  ^16,  Technical 

Voc;  7     _  _  7: 

:  3. 

0  ; , 

;  '  ;;:i  ;  \ 

:    q  ;  ^ 

0 

*  V6c;  Rei       ;  "/ 

none 

^  7nbhe . ; 

-  ridheV 

-  friorie 

/hone  ) 

-  '  hbhe?~ 

7      >  hone* 

J7,  Trade&Jhd. 

voc; 

^  ;207 

,r  ;P%- 

'  ,  -  .  .  7-il7-^"'  ^ "  . 

*  VocV^Rel:  ;  / 

~;  62^ : 

o:;r 

r:  33 1 

f :  16 

:  7        7  viiC:  : 

GuidfA  Counseling 

0 

I  16s 

2  ^ 

:  :35. : 

\:  62 

-1/7  . 

Codperative  . 

21  ; 

:V5/ 

:  :  2 

.  14^ 

^       .3  ^ 

6. 

:            5 ,:; 

I  Disadva  nl  aged  & 
'Handicapped 

'  29 

47  ; 

0 

5P 

16 

10  : 

"^Vdc.  Rel.  -  means  vocationally  related  in  the  occupations  area  but  not  qualified  for  certification  or  approval  in  a 
vocational  reimbursed  program. 


NOTE:  Information  concerning  unfilled  vacancies  of  vocational  teachers  was  not  readily  available  because 
vacancies  on  this  date  are  usually  filled  by  provisional  teachers  who  promise  to  meet  the  qualifications  within 
three  years. 

Follow-up  for  Placement 

Several  programs  maintain  contacts  with  most  schools  in  the  State  and  assist  with  placement.  Also  keep  abreast  of 
needs  for  staff  and  inservice  training  programs  through  the  State  Department  of  Education  and  an  inservice  staff 
member 

Most  programs  at  most  colleges  and  universities  reported  they  used  their  placement  service  for  this  purpose. 
However,  they,  felt  it  was  difficult  to  secure  accurate  records  of  placement  and  admitted  they  did  not  know  but 
were  interested  in  knowing. 

Several  said,  "We  just  don't  keep  these  kinds  of  records,  and  if  we  did  it  would  be  difficult  as  students  seldom  let 
us  know  where  they  go." 

Recruitment  Activities 

Use  of  special  brochures,  college  staff  at  career  days,ahd  other  career  programs 

Recommendations  from  vocational  technical  colleges  ^  f 

Assist  with  recruitment  for  technical  staff 

Hold  a  vocational  tea  once  each  year 
Inservice  Activities 

Workshops  »  coordinating  techniques  -  held  during  summers 

Evening  classes  »  organization  and  administration  of  vocational  education 

Faculty  visits  to  new  teachers  and  special  visits  to  any  school  that  requests  assistance 

Special  summer  conferences  and  workshops  provided  for  many  vocational  teachers 
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APPENDIX  C 

EFFECTIVENESS  EVALUATION  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 


Weighted  Values 


Strong  Weak 
+  3        +2         +1          0         -1        -2  -3 

Freq. 

Value  Count 

MANUAL  JOB  SKILLS  I 
Skills  in  using  or  operating  tools,  11 
equipment,  miterials,  etc.,  in 
your  fim 

0        20           16          0       -17       -56  -12 
0        12          25          0       -15       -  2         -  6 
18        64          41          0         -1  .    -  2         -  3 
132        38          14          0          0         0  -3 

-49  98 
!4  93 
in  91 

fii\  an 
'oi            y  / 

JOB  PRACTICAL  KNOWLEDGE  i 
Practical  everyday  knowledge  of  II 
wofk:processes,  methods,  pro-  III 
cedures,  tools,  etc.                    .  IV 

0        16          18         0        -28       -38  .6 
0          6          24          0        -18       -  6  0 
>5        S8          33          0        -10       -  8  .3 
114        40          12         b         -1-2  n 

-38  103 
6  96 
85  98 

JOB  THEORETICAL  KNOWLEDGE  i 
Knowledge  of  basic  principles  H 
relating  theory  to  actual  prac-  III 
tice  in  problem  solving  IV 

0         10          10          0         -6      -58  -21 
P          4          38          0          -6       -  8         -  3 
6         30          42          0     '   -13       -  4         -  3 
33        42          16          0          -2       .  6         -  3 

"65  100 
25  99 
58  91 
8b  101 

MATHEMATICAL  SKILLS  j 
Abiiiry^to  use  arithmetic  or  high-  n 
er  mathematics  j  to  solve  problems  III 
in  daiiyAVor^^  ly: 

P          0           7          0         -6       .54  -42 
0         12          15          6        .11       .32  0 
6         42         34          0         -9       .  4  0 
^     24         54         2i          6         .5       40  6 

-95  103 
-16  99 
69  103 
54  103 

COMMUNICATIVE  SKILLS  j 

Skillijn  speaking,  writing,  draft-  JI 
ingrsketchingi  etc.,  to  HI 
com  m  unicat  e  id  eas                            I V 

P          2           2          0         -7       .58  .2ri 
0          8         14          b        -10       -14  b 
6         50         2b          0         -7       -12  0 
51         30         19          0          ^5         0  b 

-52   ^  103 
-  2  98 
57  102 
96  IbO 

READING  &  INTERPRETATIVE  SKILLS  I 
Skills  in  keeping  records,  making  ^ 
out  reports,  and  other  types  of 
routihe.paper  work 

0          6         \S          0        -22       -22  42 
I'8         16         25           b        -15       -18         -  3 
15         46         39          0          -5       -14  o 
78        62         22          0         -5         0  O' 

-62  101 
23  102 
81  99 

151  103 

CLERICAL  SKILLS                                  j  " 
Skills  in  reading  printed  matter,  || 
blue  prints,  tables,  diagrams.  III 
_  instruction  sheets,  etc.  IV- 

0          2          5           0         -8       -5^;  -27 
0         10         24          0         -7       -32         -  6 
18         22         34<         0         -7       -24         -  6 
33         18          37           0         -3       .10         -  r 

-86  95 
-M  97 
37  103 
72  97 

PERSONAL  RELATIONS  I 
Skill  in  associating  with  people  II 
such  as  customer,  co-workers,  HI 
othe^^r  tradesmen,  etc.  IV 

0           4          5           0         -5       -20  -15 
0         14         12           0-3-4  0 
3         28        16          0         -2       -  2  0 
15         22         16          0         -2         b  0 

-31  102 
19  95 
43  103 
51  100 

Skill  in;supef  vising  others,  in-  H 
structing;  directing,  evaluating.  III 
planning,  and  organization  IV 

0           8         11          0         -2       -34  -9 
0          12         12          0-9-8  0 
15          36         11           0         .4.4  0 
30          44         12          b         -1          0  0 

-26  103 
7  92 
54  103 
85  98 

ATTif  u6e  toward  WORK  I 
Behavior  such  as  absenteeism,  rule  11 
violations^  concern  for  quality  HI 
work,  cooperation,  etc.  IV 

0          18        12          0        -16       -22  -9 
0          10        15          0        -lb       -20        -  3 
3          24        28          0         -  2       -10  -3 
24          36-27          0         -  3       -12  0 

-17  101 
-  8  103 
28  103 
49  94 

ATTITUDE  TOWARD  SAFETY  I 
Knowledge  of  and  practice  of  good  II 
safety  procedures  in  carrying  out  HI 
job  duties  IV 

3          30        26           0        -12       -20        -  3 
0          16        27          0        -  8       -  8  0 
9          62        41           0        -  2       -  2  0 
78          66        1 6          0           0       -  2  0 

24  101 
27  100 
108  98 
158  99 

Response  Total 
Percentage  of  Total 

249        570      912      1852       329       375  89 
5.7       13,0      20.8       42.5        7.5       8.5  2.0 

ERIC 


Definitions: 

Group  i 
Group  11 
Group  ill 
Group  IV 


Less  than  high  school  graduate  with  no  vocational  education 
High  school  graduate  without  vocational  education 
High  school  graduate  with  vocational  education 
Postsecondary  vocational  education 
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December  1»  1970 


TO  MEMBERS  OF  THE  TEXAS  LEGISLATURE: 


The  First  Biennial  Report  of  the  Advisory  Council  for  Technical- 
Vocational  Education  In  Texas,  In  accordance  with  Section  15  of 
Senate  Bill  261,  enacted  by  the  Sixty-First  Legislature,  Regular 
Session,  Is  transmitted  herewith* 

Study  by  the  Council  of  Senate  Bill  261  has  revealed  that  the 
statute  Is  a  profound  document,  setting  forth  goals  and  directives 
that  will  result  in  an  education  system  fully  capable  of  meeting 
the  needs  of  AXX  citizens.    A  further  finding  of  the  Council  is 
that  considerable  time  will  be  required  to  fulfill  the  legislative 
intent  of  this  statute* 

Members  of  the  Advisory  Council  and  its  staff  are  available  to  the 
Legislature  as  resource  persons  within  responsibilities  outlined 
in  Senate  Bill  261. 

On  behalf  of  the  Council,  may  I  express  appreciation  to  all  of  you 
for  your  support  and  able  assistance  through  the  specific  guidelines 
set  out  in  Senate  Bill  261* 


Respectfully  submitted. 


£•  D*  Redding 
Chairman 

EDR:nl 


Attachments  to  the  Report 
No.  1 


-  First  Annual  Reports  The  Advisory  Council  for  Technical* 
Vocational  Education  in  Texas,  September,  1970 

-  Brochure  of  The  Advisory  Council  for  Technical-Vocational 
Education  in  Texas 

-  Proceedings  of  the  Governor's 'Conference  on  Technical- 
Vocational  Education 

PURPOSE:  To  auiblish  a  cUmate  conducwe  to  the  defelopment  of  technic^,  vocational,  and  manpower 
training  in  educational  institutions  in  the  State  of  Texas  to  meet  the  needs  of  industrial  and 
economic  development  of  the  state.  ** 


No.  2 


No.  3 
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ill 


FOREWORD 


The  Advisory  Council  for  Technical-Vocational  Education  in  Texas  has 
been  aware  continuously  of  the  general  purpose  of  the  Council  stated  in 
Section  3  of  Senate  Bill  261,  "to  cause  to  be  established  a  climate  con- 
ducive to  the  development  of  technical,  vocational  and  manpower  training 
in  educational  institutions  in  the  State  of  Texas  to  meet  the  needs  of 
industrial  and  economic  development  of  the  State/'    This  statement  of  pur- 
pose is  a  part  of  the  letterhead  of  the  Council.    A  reproduction  of  Senate 
Bill  261  is  contained  on  pages  3C -37  of  Attachment  2. 

After  the  first  full  year  of  operation  of  the  Council,  it  is  evident 
to  the  Council  that  assignments  outlined  in  Senate  Bill  261  are  very  broad 
and  the  full  discharge  of  these  responsibilities  will  require  considerable 
time  for  assessment  mi  even  longer  for  implementation. 

When  the  Council  began  to  examine  its  responsibilities,  certain  prior- 
ities were  established:    (1)  education  of  the  Council;  (2)  acceptance  of  die 
Council  by  citizens  and  educators;  and  (3)  presentation  of  basic  recommenda- 
tions to  the  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education.    It  was  necessary  that  (1) 
and  (2)  occur  before  serious  attention  could  be  given  to  (3)  and  others. 

The  Advisory  Council  has  been  encouraged  by  a  climate  of  interest,  con- 
cern and  support  as  it  has  worked  with  state  and  local  government  agencies, 
groups,  and  individuals  throughout  the  State.    The  legislation  passed  during 
the  Sixty-First  Legislative  sessions  is  a  testament  to  the  support  of  the 
lawmakers  of  our  state.    The  continued  priority,  visibility  and  dedicated 
support  of  the  Governor  of  Texas  has  been  most  encouraging  and  helpful •  Tlie 
State  Board  of  Education  and  staff  under  the  direction  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  have  been  responsive,  and  there  is  strong  evidence  that  local  boards 
of  education  and  their  administrative  units  ave  giving  serious  consideration 
to  many  concerns  of  the  Council  and  citizens  of  the  state  in  the  area  of  tech- 
nical-vocational education.    The  Council  will  be  following  these  developments 
with  interest. 

An  example  cf  a  school  district  taking  steps  in  this  direction  is  the 
Houston  Independent  School  District.    Their- Board  of  Education  adopted  daring 
its  August  1970  meeting,  "A  Statement  of  Policy  on  Occupational  Education  in 
Houston  ,  which  will  be  most  helpful  to  this  local  district  administration  in 
developing  programs  responsive  to  the  needs  of  individuals  and  the  community. 
The  President  of  the  Texas  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  has  announced  that  a 
special  concern  during  her  administration  will  be  technical-vocational  educa- 
tion.   These  two  examples  are  an  indication  of  the  favorable  climate  developing 
within  the  state.  *^  ^ 

An  indication  of  the  concern  of  citizens  of  the  state  for  technical- 
vocational  education  was  the  response  to  and  support  of  the  Governor's  Confer- 
ence on  Technical-VocaMonal  Education  which  was  held  earlier  this  year.  The 
proceedings  of  this  conference  are  included  in  this  report  as  Attachment  3, 
Special  p.ttention  is  directed  to  the  Introduction  which  gives  information  on 
those  who  participated  in  the  Conference.    Future  plans  of  the  Council  call 
for  fourteen  regional  "grass  roots"  hearings  early  in  1971,  to  provide  citi- 
zens throughout  the  state  the  opportunity  to  present  their  views  on  technical- 
vocational  education. 


The  growth  and  developnent  of  t€chnical«»vocation«I  education  at  the 
secondary  level  is  evidenced  by  the  increase  in  programs  for  1970--71  which 
is  twice  any  previous  annual  growth*    Technical-vocational  programs  in  the 
post-*secondary  institutions  continue  to  expand  at  an  annual  rate  of  approxi-* 
mately  ISX. 

Texas  is  fortunate  to  have  a  fine  education  system  evidenced  by  its 
accomplishments  through  the  years*    As  Texas  grows  and  existing  industry 
changes,  our  education  system  is  called  on  to  support  such  changes.  The 
Advisory  Council  has  attempted  to  make  realistic  recowtndations  in  Attach- 
ment 1  for  changes  to  *1>ridge  some  gaps**  in  education  for  **living**  and 
'•making  a  living**,  and  to  make  some  adjustments  to  the  entire  education  sys- 
tem* 

The  Council  will  be  following  with  interest  further  developments 
and  responses* 
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PART  I 

RE\'IEW  OF  COUNCIL  ACTIVITIES 


The  Advisory  Council  for  Technical-Vocational  Education  in  Texas  was 
organized  under  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  90«*576  during  the  early  months 
of  1969  and  held  its  first  meeting  March  4,  1969*    The  passage  of  Senate  Bill 
261  and  the  Govemor^s  signature  on  April  22,  1969,  brought  into  being  a  state 
statute  establishing  the  Advisory  Council  as  the  first  in  the  nation  secured 
by  state  law*    On  September  1,  1969,  the  effective  date  of  the  legislation, 
the  Advisory  Council  for  Technical-Vocational  Education  in  Tex;?s  was  recon* 
stituted  under  the  provisions  of  Senate  3111  261,  Acts  of  the  Sixty-First 
Legislature,  Regular  Session* 

After  election  of  a  Chairman,  the  Council  organized  into  six  comittees* 
The  organization  and  lines  of  comunication  charts  were  developed  and  approved 
by  the  Council  on  March  18,  1969*    Your  attention  is  called  to  the  charts  on 
pages  26  and  27  of  Attachment  2.    In  the  same  publication ^  page  25,  you  will 
find  m  list  of  committees  and  membership  as  of  May  1970* 

The  Steering  Committee  of  the  Council  sc/ves  as  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Council  and  was  responsible  for  developing  the  Council  staff*    A  Council 
Secretary  was  employed  effective  May  1,  1969*    Two  additional  professional 
persons  were  subsequently  employed  and  one  additional  secretary*    The  Council 
has  employed  part-time  and  temporary  personnel  as  needed*    In  accordance  with 
Senate  Bill  261,  the  Council  offices  are  provided  by  the  Texas  Education  Agency. 

Riilts  and  Regulations  of  the  Advisory  Council  were  developed  and  approved 
by  the  Council  during  the  October  16,  1969,  meeting  and  transmitted  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  on  October  27,  1969* 

Meetings  of  the  Council  since  organization  have  been  as  follows: 

DATE  PUCE  SPECIAL  ACTIVITIES 


March  4,  I9i9 
March  18,  1969 

April  17,  1969 
May  22,  1969 

October  16,  1969 


Austin,  Texan 


Austin,  Texas 
Commodore  Perry  Hotel 


Austin,  Texas 
Commodore  Perry  Hotel 

Austin,  Texas 
Hearing  Room 
Highway  Department 


Austin,  Texas 
Commodore  Perry  Hotel 


Address  by  Governor  Preston  Smith 
Elected  Chairman 
Conducted  Business 

Adopted  Oifganizatiwn  of  Council 
Briefing  by  st^ff  of  Texas  Edu- 
cation ^ency 
Business  Items 

Study  of  Council  Functions 
Business  Items 

Business  Items 

Conducted  Public  Hearing  on  State 
Plan  for  Vocational  Education 
in  Texas 

Reports  from  Council  Committees 
Presentations  by  Program  Directors 
'^Environmental  Technology  Program" 


91  "Vy- 


DATE 


PLACE 


SPECIAL  ACTIVITIES 


November  19-20, 
1969 


February  12, 
1970 


Corpus  Christ! 
(Del  Mar  College) 
Gary  Job  Corps 
Texas  State  Technical 

Institute,  Waco 
Ft.  Worth  Public  Schools 
Tarrant  Co.  Jr.  College 

Austin,  Texas 
Commodore  Perry  Hotel 


A  study  tour  of  techni- 
cal-vocational educa- 
tion in  Texas 

Business  Items 


Industrial  &  Economic 
\ ,  Development 
^ ^Teacher  Education  in 
Texas 
Committee  and  Report 
Reviews 


March  23-24, 
-  1970 


June  9-10, 
1970 


Austin,  Texas 
Municipal  Auditorium 


Houston,  Texas 
Shamrock-Hilton  Hotel 
and  other  points 


Governor's  Conference  on 
Technical-Vocational 
Education  .  •  A  Public 
Forum 

A  study  tour  including 
medical  personnel  needs, 
apprenticeship  training, 
the  Houston  area  economy, 
Lee  College,  the  Texas 
Flan  for  Vocational  Edu- 
cation 


August  18,  1970 


September  29-30, 
1970 


Austin,  Texas 
Commodore  Perry  Hotel 


Dallas,  Texas 
Adolphus  Hotel  and  other 
points 


Southwest  Regional  Educa- 
Development  Laboratory 

Adult  Education  Presenta- 
tion 

Organization  of  State 
CAMPS 

Preview  -  "The  Future... 

My  Destination" 
Final  Action  on  First 

Annual  Report 

Opportunities  Industrial- 
ization Centers 
Dallas  Area  Economy 
Dallas  Financial  and 
Insurance  Industry  and 
Occupational  Education 
Dallas  Secondary  and  Post- 
Secondary  Education 
Industrial  Tour 
Private  School  Study 
Vocational  Youth  Report 


November  10, 
1970 


Austin,  Texas 

S.  F.  Austin  Hotel 


■  -V-  2138 


Vocational  Youth  Report 
Study  of  Report  to  Legis- 
lature 
Business  Items 


The  Advisory  Council  is  aware  of  many  restrictive  influences  on  the 
development  of  technical-vocational  education  in  Texas.    Heading  the  list  is 
"attitude"  of  all  citizens*    Much  of  the  problem  of  attitude  is  that  of  relat 
ing  technical-vocational  education  to  jobs,  particularly  on  the  part  of  some 
parents*    Many  parents  think  technical-vocational  education  is  wonderful  for 
"someone  else's  child*" 

The  Council  moved  to  secure  support  for  production  of  a  film  on  tech- 
nical-vocational education  entitled  "The  Future        My  Destination"  which  was 
funded  by  the  Halliburton  Educational  Foundation  and  was  premiered  before  the 
State  Board  of  Education  at  its  meeting  on  September  12,  1970*    Several  prints 
of  the  film  were  purchased,  and  they  are  heavily  booked  for  the  next  several 
months*    With  utilization  of  the  film  throughout  the  state,  it  is  hoped  citi* 
zens  will  respond  to  the  concluding  point  of  the  film,  and  "think  about  tech- 
nical-vocational education"*    Several  organizations  and  groups  have  pledged 
support  in  educating  their  members  in  this  important  aspect  of  our  education 
system*  • 

The  ACTVE  News,  the  newsletter  of  the  Council  began  publication  in  May 
1970  on  a  monthly  basiis  and  is  presently  mailed  to  fifteen  hundred  citizens 
representing  many  interests  throughout  the  state*    The  newsletter  reports  on 
activities  of  the  Council  and  highlights  technical-vocational  education  activ- 
ities from  a  variety  of  sources  throughout  the  state* 

The  six  committees  of  the  Council  meet  periodically  for  study  and  work 
on  matters  within  their  assignment*    The  work  of, the  committees  is  discharged 
by  members  and  by  assignments  to  the  Council  staff*    For  example,  during  the 
study  and  development  of  Recommendation  II,  pages  37-40,  Attachment  I,  three 
Council  members  studied  area  technical-vocational  school  programs  in  four 


The  Council  Chairman  and  Executive  Director  have  participated  in  three 
biannual  joint  conferences  of  National  and  State  Advisory  Councils  on  Voca- 
tional Education*  benefiting  from  the  mutual  exchanges* 


states* 


PART  II 


REVIEW  OF  COUNCIL  ACTIVITIES 
RELATED  TO  SENATE  BILL  261 


Section  7(a) 

Rtcomtnd  and  e.vaZu(vte.  the.  nott  and  ^copo.      6zconda/Ly  lYU>tUiJutLonA p  public 
jtmtdn,  cotLzge^p  cotmunyUy  cotZtgt6,  ttchvUcaZ  i/uuvung  iMtJitu;tQA>  ^  and  pubtlc 
62,riioK  dotttgu  and  unJi\)ZMAjtiu  in  a  compKditn^ivz  plan  ioK  dtvzZoping  mn- 
pou)QA  education  and  t/iaivUng  in  tlit  State,  TexoA; 

The  responsibilities  outlined  in  this  section  have  not  received  indepth 
study  by  the  Council  to  date*    Some  factors  influencing  this  area  of  responsi- 
bility are  as  follows: 

1»    A  comprehensive  system  of  technical-vocational  education  in  Texas  has  not 
yet  reached  maturity*    For  example: 

a.  Although  substantive  progress  has  been  made  in  the  last  five  years  in 
providing  vocational  education  at  the  secondary  level  in  gainful  employ- 
ment areas,  the  Council  in  its  Recommendation  I,  pages  36  and  37, 
Attachment  1  suggests  that  the  entire  education  system  in  Texas  be 
adjusted  toward  education  for  Vliving**  and  ''making  a  living"  as  equal 
partners • 

b.  Several  junior  colleges  have  given  serious  attention  to  technical-voca- 
tional education  needs  of  the  areas  they  serve.    However,  of  the  forty 
junior  colleges  in  the  state,  nine  enroll  65%  of  all  the  technical- 
vocational  students  in  the  junior  colleges. 

c.  The  Texas  State  Technical  Institutes  have  been  in  operation  less  than 
five  years  with  substantial  program  offerings  having  taken  place  in 
the  past  two  years. 

d.  Adult  education  programs  in  Texas  have  developed  to  a  minimum  level  in 
response  to  federal  programs.    However,  neither  a  commitment  to  adult 
education  needs  nor  the  funds  have  been  forthcoming  from  state  govern- 
ment.   The  full  development  of  an  adult  education  program  is  imperative 
to  correct  many  deficiencies  in  a  comprehensive  system  of  technical- 
vocational  education.    For  example,  many  adults  function  educationally 
below  the  eighth  grade  level  which  means  they  cannot  effectively  par- 
ticipate in  occupational  training  programs.    Many  remain  in  entry 
level  and  dead  end  jobs  for  years  because  of  a  lack  of  education  and 
marketable  skills.    Refer  to  page  14  and  15,  Attachment  1,  for  addi- 
tional information. 

2.  Information  and  data  necessary  for  planning  a  comprehensive  program  are 
inadequate,  and  the  Advisory  Council  haS  suggested  action  in  Recommendation 
VII,  page  45  of  Attachment  1  to  the  State  Board  of  Education  to  correct 
this  deficiency. 

3.  Education  has  not  identified  job  market  areas  to  suit  their  needs.  Several 
community  colleges  are  making  considerable  progress  through  program  devel- 
opment officers  on  their  staffs.    However,  these  probably  represent  less 
than  40%  of  the  community  colleges,  and  such  information  is  not  developed 


PART  II  -  Section  7(a) 


to  give  a  statewide  picture.    There  is  a  need  for  a  coordinated  state- 
wide study  to  determine  occupational  preparation  required  by  employers  as 
a  guide  to  effective  program  planning. 

4.  A  review  of  programs  in  post  secondary  institutions  indicates  there  are 
several  offerings  which  should  be  presented  at  the  secondary  level*  How- 
ever, in  many  cases,  the  courses  have  not  been  developed  at  the  secondary 
level,  and  the  post  secondary  institution  is  responding  to  a  community 
need.    There  must  be  close  integration  of  curriculum  between  the  secondary 
and  post  secondary  levels*    This  would  not  necessarily  alleviate  the  neces- 
sity of  offering  lower  division  courses  at  the  community  college,  but  provi- 
sion would  be  made  for  advanced  programs  for  student  clientele.  Basically 
the  13  .H  year  level  programs  will  assume  their  proper  role,  when  our  11- 

12  year  programs  fulfill  their  role,  when  kindergarten  through  the  10th 
year  functions  are  realized  as  they  relate  to  "education  for  making  a 
living". 

5.  Public  post  secondary  program  offerings  in  Texas  during  1969-70  totaled 
ninety  different  programs.    An  analysis  of  these  offerings  reveals  the 
following  information  from  which  several  conclusions  can  be  drawn: 

-  67%  of  all  programs  were  offered  in  17  institutions  with  2,000  or 
more  total  student  enrollment. 

-  65%  of  technical-vocational  student  enrollments  were  in  9  institutions. 

-  23  institutions  with  less  than  2,000  total  student  enrollment  per 
institution  offered  only  33%  of  the  technical-vocational  education 
programs  in  post  secondary  institutions.    These  23  institutions  offer- 
ed 41  of  the  90  programs  offered  in  the  state.    However,  21  of  the  41 
programs  were  single  offerings,  usually  peculiar  to  the  geographic 
area  served.    Also  65%  of  programs  offered  were  concentrated  in  ten 

program  areas  which  are  listed  in  rank  order          Data  Processing; 

Drafting  and  Design;  Accounting  and  Computing;  Licensed  Vocational 
Nurse;  Electronics;  Stenographic  and  General  Secretary;  General  Office 
Clerical;  Auto  Mechanics;  Mid-Management;  and  Welding. 

6.  It  is  evident  from  the  above  analysis  that  comprehensiveness  of  program 
offerings  is  a  critical  problem  in  23  of  the  40  junior  colleges.    As  tech- 
nical-vocational education  expands  in  our  post  secondary  institutions, 
approval  of  new  programs  must  be  based  upon  job  market  needs  with  con- 
sideration given  to  local,  regional  and  state  requirements. 

7.  The  roles  our  institutions  play  will  vary  with  local  and  state  needs, 
development  of  the  system,  maturity  and  needs  of  students,  and  expansion 
of  occupational  education  at  all  levels.    Coordinated  activities  between 
all  institutions  must  be  strengthened  and  program  approval  exercised  with 
discretion. 

The  responsibilities  outlined  in  this  section  will  require  the  continuous 
study  of  the  Council  to  make  necessary  and  realistic  adjustments  as  needs  change 
and  as  our  education  system  matures  in  response  to  these  needs.    The  Council 
is  addressing  itself  to  the  broader  implications  of  these  responsibilities  in 
Recommendations  I  and  II  of  Attachment  1,  pages  35  through  40. 


PART  II  -  Section  7(b) 


Recommend  thz  appKopHJiatz  6abje,<U^  to  be,  taught  at  zach  izveZ  t/uilnLng  ajid 
in  each      thz  above  type^  oi  Institutions; 

The  Council  defines  "subjects"  as  programs  of  instruction.  Examples 
of  these  are:    Auto  Mechanics;  Ornamental  Horticulture;  Data  Processing; 
Machine  Shop;  Cosmetology;  Dietitian  Aid;  Child  Care  Aide;  and  Printing. 

The  subject  offerings  of  the  above  types  of  institutions  will  vary  with 
the  needs  of  individuals,  state  and  local  job  markets,  and  available  funds 
for  program  expansion.    New  programs  and  services  that  resulted  from  federal 
legislation  are.  included  in  the  State  Plan  and  are  summarized  in  Item  2,  page 
23 j  Attachment  1. 

The  Council  is  concerned  that  professional  education  leadership  be 
competent  in  determining  approved  subjects  to  be  taught  in  keeping  with  the 
needs  of  individuals  and  the  job  markets.    It  is  necessary  that  the  school 
administrator  understand  the  economy  of  the  community,  the  workings  of  the 
job  market,  the  role  of  education  in  the  job  market,  and  how  these  are  relat- 
ed to  the  needs  of  individuals.    The  Council  in  Recommendation  V,  page  43, 
Attachment  1,  has  made  recommendations  designed  to  provide  knowledge  and 
experience  for  administrators. 

In  Recommendation  I,  page  35,  Attachment  1,  the  Council  has  suggested 
to  the  State  Board  of  Education  that  the  education  system  of  the  state  be 
adjusted  to  provide  a  chronologically  integrated  system  responsive  to  individ 
ual  needs  regardless  of  the  age  or  level  of  the  individual. 
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PART  II  -  Section  7(c) 

Recommend  a  ^tjoutt  pian  deMgnating  tht  moXhod  and  thz  cAitoJuxi  to  be  wtUUztd 

tional  Educational  Act  oi  1963,      amended,  the  Manpower  VcvoZopmtnt  and 
THjOyining  Act      1962,      amended,  and  othvi  iedvial  Jf^tatixto^} 

The  Advisory  Council  has  spent  considerable  time  and  effort  in  reviewing 
present  area  vocational  school  activities,  including  a  questionnaire  study  of 
school  districts  operating  area  vocational  schools.    Members  of  the  Council 
have  studied  programs  in  other  states  for  further  ideas. 

In  Attachment  I,  on  pages  37-40  information  is  given  along  with  Recom- 
mendation II,  outlining  a  proposed  system  of  Area  Technical-Vocational  School 
Jurisdictions.    This  recommendation  is  under  consideration  by  the  State  Board 
of  Vocational  Education.    If  adopted,  as  recommended,  legislation  and  appro- 
priations would  be  required  to  implement  it. 

The  recommendation,  if  implemented,  could,  in  a  very  positive  manner, 
affect  the  total  effort  in  technical-vocational  education  in  the  state, 
especially  in  the  areas  of  redirection,  quality,  quantity  ;ind  comprehensive- 
ness.   The  level  of  technology  is  such  that  this  or  a  similar  system  of  tech- 
nical-vocational education  for  Texas  is  imperative. 
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PART  II  -  Section  7(d) 

Recommend  and  zvaluatz  a  tUt      couMz&  oi^eAzd  by  thoMt  typz&  in!itUutioki& 
QjUQlbtt  to  6e  imddd  by  tht  ItQi^taXuKt  ok  through  the.  aJUoaation  itdanal 
iJund^.    T/ieAe  cootieA  ^haZJi  be  ^Ke.eJty  tnmsioAabtt  among  the.  public  in^titu- 
tion6  in  the.  State,  o^  TexoA,  mXh  cAzdit  koK  -Auc/i  coa/UiQM  to  be,  gi\)tn  on  the. 
6ame.  ba^i^  a&  i^  thty  had  been  taken  at  -tne  -^eceXv-cng  institution; 

The  list  of  courses  referred  to  in  this  section  is  prepared  by  the  Asso- 
ciate Commissioner  for  Occupational  Education  and  Technology  in  accordance 
with  Section  18(d),  Senate  Bill  261. 

The  free  transfer  of  such  courses  among  public  institutions  in  Texas 
requires  additional  study  and  investigation  on  the  part  of  the  Council. 
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PART  II  -  Section  7(e) 


Rtcormmd  to  the.  Go\)znnoK  and  tlid  LtglsiatuAt  mttliod&  oj{  funding  tKUtLng 
pKoQHJom  and  p^opo6t  mzthodi>  ^ok  ^undinQ  nm  pH,ogKair\6; 

One  of  the  first  concerns  of  the  Council  in  this  area  was  to  study  the 
real  and  total  costs  of  technical-vocational  education  in  Texas*    A  contract 
was  initiated  for  study  of  costs  at  the  post  secondary  level*    The  results 
of  the  study  are  being  used  as  a  guide  or  base  upon  which  to  determine  levels 
of  recommended  appropriations*    The  Council  study  encountered  difficulty  in 
determining  costs  because  of  inadequate  and  inconsistent  records*    The  Council 
expects  to  maintain  the  data  base  established  in  the  initial  study;  and  the 
Council  in  part  two  of  Recommendation  XI,  page  49,  Attachment  1,  has  asked 
the  Texas  Education  Agency  to  devise  a  uniform  cost  accounting  system  which 
will  display  all  elements  of  cost  in  technical-vocational  education* 

The  Council  is  concerned  that  funding  of  technical-vocational  education 
is  inadequate  and  has  spoken  to  this  need  in  part  one  of  Recommendation  XI* 

At  the  secondary  level,  substantial  progress  has  been  made  in  redirecting 
programs,  expansion  of  several  programs  and  development  of  new  programs  in 
keeping  with  job  market  needs*    In  Attachment  1,  page  10-12,  trends  in  voca- 
tional education  are  discussed;  and  on  pages  13-16  there  is  information  on 
groups  to  be  served*    There  is  an  urgent  need  to  strengthen  the  area  schools 
throughout  the  state  to  make  technical-vocational  education  readily  avail- 
able, of  high  quality  and  comprehensive*    The  recommendations  are  contained 
in  Attachment  I,  pages  37-40,  Recommendation  II* 

The  Advisory  Council  did  a  study  on  the  ''Present  Patterns  of  Source, 
Management  and  Application  of  Public  Funds  used  in  Technical-Vocational  Edu- 
cation and  Directly  Related  Activities  in  Texas"*    The  study  confirmed 
elements  of  duplication  and  competition  with  strong  evidence  of  proliferated 
management  structure  at  all  levels,  pages  5-7,  Attachment  I* 

Recommendation  III,  page  4i,  Attachment  I,  makes  provisions  for  financial 
support  for  maximum  utilization  of  technical-vocational  facilities*  State 
funds  are  required  in  Recommendation  IV,  page  42,  Attachment  I,  for  training 
and  economic  development;  to  develop  professional  education  leadership. 
Recommendation  V,  page  43,  Attachment  1;  and  the  development  of  an  electronic 
data  system  to  provide  appropriate  data  for  education  requirements  and  pro- 
jections. Recommendations  VII,  page  45,  Attachment  1* 
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PART  II  -  Section  7(f) 


SuQjZ&t  and  evoCuote  pilot  pKoj^cX^  and  pxzi^nt  KexicmzndatioM  to  -t/ie 
GovcJinoK  akid  the,  LzgjUiatiVit  ion  JimplosnzntbiQ  coopeAotive  pWQKajM>  omonQ  tht 
^QSJViat  typu  oi  in&tltutioM  named  lieteinafaove,  wfuc<i  aic£€  pnovidt  a  moKt 
e^^ecttve  and  tlilci^nt  mcXhod  oi  6upptyinQ  hu6iM66  and  indu&tAx/  icith  trained 
manpouozA; 

The  responsibility  outlined  in  this  section  is  very  broad  and  the  Advisory 
Council  has  made  several  recommendations  which  should  contribute  to  the  supply 
of  trained  manpower  to  business  and  industry  in  the  state* 

Recommendation  II  on  pages  37  through  40  of  Attachment  1  on  area  tech* 
hical -vocational  school  jurisdictions »  when  fully  financed  and  implementedt 
should  meet  training  needs  in  most  of  the  state*    The  plan  envisions  the 
utilization  of  total  public  and  private  resources  of  the  jurisdiction  in 
meeting  the  technical-vocational  needs  of  individuals  and  employers. 

In  Recommendation  IV  on  page  42  of  Attachment  1»  three  important  sugges- 
tions are  offered  to  make  training  resources  responsive  to  economic  develop* 
ment  needs  of  the  state*    Cooperation  between  appropriate  state  agencies  and 
groups  is  outlined  and  encouraged*    Implementation  of  this  recommendation  would 
involve  the  cooperation  and  support  of  public  education  institutions  at  all 
levels  as  well  as  private  education  and  other  training  resources* 

In  Recommendation  VIII  on  page  46  of  Attachment  l\  the  State  Board  of 
Vocational  Education  and  the  Coordinating  Boards  Texas  College  and  University 
System^  are  encouraged  to  develop  consortium  relationships  between  institutions 
With  vocational  teacher  preparation  programs  to  better  serve  this  need* 
Presently »  teacher  preparation  programs  are  conducted  in  many  institutions 
along  traditional  lines  with  a  minimum  of  coordination*    There  are  areas  of 
commonality  which  can  be  more  effectively  served  by  much  closer  coordination* 
Institutions  are  also  encouraged  to  expand  'internship  and  cooperative  relation- 
ships with  employers  in  both  pre-service  and  in-service  teacher  preparation 
activities*    There  is  a  critical  need  for  recognizing  appropriate  non-teaching 
work  experience  in  determining  salary  schedules  and  credit  toward  degrees  for 
teachers  of  approved  technical  and  occupational  skill  areas* 
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PART  II  -  Section  7(g) 


Recommend  the.  t6tabti^tm(Lkit      tht  Ko^poMibilUy      public  6dioo(^,  public 
juniox  coUcgu,  ccrmutuXy  collcQU,  tcduUcal  JUuvuvuig  iii6titatu,  <utd  pubUc 
6mio^  coUcdc^  and  ukiivz^i^iZic^  in  adult  ba^ic  education,  adult  tcdinical 
education,  and  adult  vocatioml  education. 

Adults  are  defined  for  the  purpose  of  this  section  as  persons  16  years 
of  age  or  older  who  are  not  enrolled  in  public  school  education. 

The  Texas  Education  Agency  is  administering  a  substantial  adult  basic 
education  program,  supported  by  rather  static  levels  of  federal  funding  with- 
out the  aid  of  state  funds.    Local  school  districts  have  a  very  limited  commit- 
ment to  serve  the  adult  needs.    Refer  to  pages  14  and  15,  Attachment  1,  for 
information  on  adult  education. 

The  Texas  Department  of  Corrections  - (TDC)  reports  only' 2X  of  the  individ- 
uals, in  the  state  prison  system  have  completed  high  school  and  the  average 
educational  achievement  is  6.3  years.    The  TDC  is  operating  a  very  comprehen- 
sive educational  program  for  adults  from  the  first  grade  through  college •  As 
soon  as  the  inmate  acquires  sufficient  basic  education,  major*emphasis  is 
placed  on  occupational  preparation.    This  information  supports  studies  indicat- 
ing that  persons  with  less  than  an  eighth  grade  education  find  it  difficult  to 
function  in  our  present  society. 

The  institutions  listed  in  Section  7(g)  conduct  adult- education  programs 
throughout  the  state,  but  generally  within  their  mode  of  operation  and  with 
limited  or  nonexistent  outside  funding.    There  is  an  urgent  need  for  state 
support  for  a  viable  adult  education  program  at  all  levels  to  serve  the  vast 
and  increasing  adult  education  needs  of  the  state.    The  continued  health  of 
the  economy  and  society  depend  upon  such  a  program. 

The  Texas  Education  Agency  administers  a  program  to  establish  the  High 
School  General  Educational  Development  (HS  GED)  of  individuals  which  is  useful 
for  purposes  of  employment  and  may  be  used  for  entrance  into  education  programs 
beyond  the  high  school  level. 

A  variety  of  programs  have  been  initiated  for  many  adults  under  provisions 
of  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  (MDTA)  of  1962,  as  amended.  The 
MDTA  provides  for  training  in  addition  to  a  large  number  of  manpower-  services 
essential  for  the  training  and  employment  of  these  adults.    Legislation  is 
pending  before  the  Congress  to  expand  and  strengthen  these  programs  of  remedia- 
tion. 

The  Advisory  Council  made  several  recommendations  in  Attachment  1  designed 
to  establish  the  responsibility  and  commitment  for  adult  education  firmly  with 
the  public  education  institutions  of  the  state.    For  reference,  see  Reconmenda- 
tions  I,  pages  35-36;  II,  pages  37-40;  III,  page  41;  IV  page  42;  XI,  page  49, 
and  there  are  implications  for  adult  education  in  other  recommendations  of  the 
Council. 

Adult  technical-vocational  education  will  be  a  special  subject  of  concern 
in  the  Council's  regional  hearings  scheduled  for  January  and  February  1971 
throughout  the  state. 
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PART  II  -  Section  7  (h) 


Recommend,  cncoimge  md  ^vaJtuatz  cooptnatLve.  pfioQnmh  bcXivcm  cducaticnat 
4ji6tUatioiU>  <uid  iiiduAtMJ,  <uid,  icit/i  XJit  oAA^tAtaiice  o^  indMt;iij,  oi^i^t  /ii  tlit 
dzvttopfmivt  0^  ncic  cuMicuia  md  iii^tUatioixat  mdtcAiats  a&  mtj  be^teqtuAcd 
io^  naio  and  merging  occupational  catagonics  oa  mij  6e  pfiUCAibdd  bij  lndiUt;itj; 

In  Marcht  1970,  the  Council  co-sponsored  with  the  support  of  the  Governor 
and  18  business  firms  and  organi^^ations  and  approximately  40  exhibitors,  the 
Governor's  Conference  on  Technical-Vocational  Education.    See  page  3,  Attach- 
ment 1. 

Industry-education  cooperation  is  evidenced  in  the  Texas  Education  Agency'f 
Environmental  Technology  program  in  cooperation  with  the  Construction  Industry 
Council  for  Manpower,  Education,  and  Research.    The  Council  has  cooperated  with 
and  supported  this  program. 

In  recognition  of  the  need  for  a  statewide  comprehensive  technical- 
vocational  curriculum  and  materials  system  to  serve  technical-vocational  educa- 
tion at  all  levels,  the  Council  recommends  such  a  system  with  provisions  for 
the  involvement  of  industry.    See  Recommendation  IX,  page  47,  Attachment  1. 

The  Council  is  aware  of  the  necessary  involvement  of  business  and  industry 
in  an  effective  system  of  placement  and  follow-up.    Such  a  system  is  outlined 
in  Recommendation  X,  page  48,  Attachment  1. 

The  Council  is  conscious  of  the  relati<»n  between  industry  and  education 
for  economic  development,  and  has  in  Recommendation  IV,  page  42,  Attachment  1, 
outlined  needs  in  this  important  area. 

Indicative  of  industry-education  cooperation  is  the  rapid  growth  of 
cooperative  training  programs  in  technical-vocational  education.    Through  this 
arrangement,  the  facilities  of  employers  in  the  community  are  utilized  instead 
of  duplicating  these  facilities  in  the  school. 

A  staff  analysis  of  Texas  Education  Agency's  data  indicates  that  public 
school  cooperative  vocational  education  programs  have  increased  from  1,065 
units  in  1969-70  to  1,370  units  in  1970-71,  an  increase  of  306  units  or  29%. 
The  overall  increase  in  total  programs  in  vocational  education  during  this 
period  is  20X.    Progress  is  being  made  in  industry-education  cooperation. 

The  Council  will  continue  to  seek  opportunities  for  establishing  and 
developing  meaningful  industry-education  relationships  for  the  mutual  benefits 
of  all  citizens. 


PART  11  -  Section  7(1) 


VKO\)idt  txp-to-datz  ^tcitcAticat  data  on  ^ploymznt  oppoxtwtUit^  in  the  TexoA 
economy  to  pzuon&  tnaincd  in  thuz  imtUuticM  tlwoagh  cooperation  iiUth  ttiz 
Texas  Emptoymtnt  Cotmusion  and  othvi  appropriate  fLUeardi  agmcics  at  both 
the  state  and  ^lationai  teveis; 

The  Council  has  given  considerable  study  to  the  rather  complex  and 
difficult  job  of  providing  up-to-date  data  on  e»ploy»ent  opportunities  in 
Texas  to  persons  trained  in  our  institutions*    The  major  problem  lies  in 
''interfacing'*  the  broad  Texas  economy  with  the  *'grass  roots"  or  local  educa- 
tion effort*    Training  and  employment  data  is  collected  by  several  agencies 
and  groups  for  a  vari-:ity  of  purposes,  posing  a  problem  in  relating  employ- 
ment data  to  education  planning  or  relating  education  programs  to  employment 
opportunities*    There  must  be  developed  a  "universal  language"  in  this  impor- 
tant area* 

The  Texas  Employment  Connission  (TEC)  has  a  comprehensive  network  of 
offices  throughout  the  state  offering  extensive  services  in  collecting  employ- 
ment data*    There  are  several  developments  within  this  agency  which  offer 
considerable  promise* 

In  addition  to  the  TEC^s  present  capability  to  provide  information  on 
employment  opportunities  in  the  State  is  the  development  of  ^  matrix  job  fore- 
casting system.    The  system  will  give  predictive  information  useful  in  estab- 
lishing various  types  and  levels  of  programs  for  job  entry*    Secondly  is 
the  Job  Bank  which  will  be  developed  into  a  state  and  national  daily  display 
of  available  jobs  with  location  and  requirements*   A  third  program  is  Employ- 
ment Security  Automated  Reporting  System  (ESARS)*  a  system  of  electronic 
monthly  follow-up  reporting  of  all  activities  in  TEC  offices  across  the  State • 
In  addition  to  report  on  job  orders  and  placements  all  manpower  development 
training  is  reported*    In  the  future  each  of  these  three  programs  will  be  tied 
to  a  national  system* 

A  state  sponsored  program  which  has  promise  in  the  area  of  up-to-date 
data  on  job  opportunities  is  the  Input-Output  Study*    This  study  will  allow  the 
state  planners  to  approximate  various  reactions  to  changes  in  the  industrial 
and/or  economic  make-up  of  the  state* 

The  Texas  Industrial  Conmission  is  expected  to  initiate  training  programs 
in  response  to  needs  of  new  and  expanding  industries*    Information  from  this 
section  of  the  Governor's  Office  v?ill  be  very  important  In  developing  the 
overall  training  approach  and  maintenance  of  training*    See  Attachment  1, 
Recommendation  IV,  page  42* 

The  Council  staff  has  held  two  meetings  with  state  agencies  to  gain  work- 
ing knowledge  of  the  availability  of  various  statistical  data  for  information 
and  planning  purposes*    Each  agency  continues  development  of  their  electronic 
data  processing  systems. 

There  are  a  number  of  proposals  under  consideration  by  the  Texas  Educa-^ 
tion  Agency,  Division  of  Occupational  Education  Research  and  Develq)ment  having 
to  do  with  data  gathering,  transmission  and  storage*    The  Council  is  exploring 
methods  of  gathering  employment  data  for  Texas  by  Standard  Metropolitan  Statis- 
tical Areas  giving  existing  employment,  replacement  needs,  growth  patterns, 
training  program  locations  and  outputs*    This  information  would  be  for  the  use 
of  those  mentioned  in  this  section  of  Senate  Bill  261* 
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To  help  refine  training  supply  ivifonnation,  and  to  respond  to  demand 
information  from  the  economy,  the  Council  has  recommended  that  the  State  Board 
for  Vocational  Education  initiate  planning  to  implement  a  coordinated  informa- 
tion retrieval  system.    See  Attachment  1,  Recommendation  VII,  page  45. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  on  November  9,  1970,  approved 'a  proposal  to 
initiate  a  statewide  program  at  the  post  secondary  level  which  will  (1)  provide 
information  on  occupations  to  prospective  students;  (2)  provide  an  evaluation 
of  programs  and  institutions,  and  (3)  provide  follow-up  studies  on  students  who 
have  pursued  technical-vocatioaal  education  programs. 

The  staff  is  in  «.ne  process  of  surveying  management,  business,  commercial, 
professional r  trade,  labor  and  similar  organizations,  to  determine  what  infor- 
mation they  have  concerning  their  needs  for  manpower.    While  preliminary 
indications  are  varying,  organizations,  eittier  have  information  or  are  willing 
to  gather  it.    This  study  was  high  priority  because  of  the  Council^s  regard 
for  information  gained  from  these  private  sources  as  a  correlation  factor  with 
state  agency  information. 
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Recommend  a  Aiote  ptan  iox  the  deve>£opme«it  a  ccmp^e/ieiiA>cve  maapcncet  pio- 
S^utm  ^  conjunctcon  coctft  the  ManpmceA  PeveCopmcat  ai:d  T^uun^  Act  }962» 
05  omemfed; 

In  studying  this  responsibility,  one  of  the  first  essentials  is  to  define 
manpower.    In  this  section  it  is  believed  that  the  legislature  meant  a  brosd 
definition  of  the  word.    Dr.  F.  Ray  Marshall,  University  of  Texas,  in  an  ' 
address  to  the  State  Manpower  Advisory  Committee  in  July  1970,  defined  man*- 
power  as  ...  ^^preparation  for  existing  and  future  Jobs.    It  means  all  phases 
of  training,  labor  market  information  systems  and  programs  to  match  people  with 
jobs  through  mobility  programs."   He  further  pointed  out  that  manpower  must 
have  employability  attached  to  it.    Tiiat  ic  does  not  mean  ...  income  mainten- 
ance, unemployment  insurance,  economic  development,  Job'^creation  nor  that  it 
can  single-handedly  solve  all  our  social  and  economic  problems. 

All  twelve  recommendations  of  the  Advisory  Council  are  designed  to 
strengthen  all  phases  of  the  education  and  training  aspects  of  a  Comprehensive 
Manpower  Program  in  Texas.    The  intent  of  the  recommendations,  particularly  I, 
pages  35  and  36,  Attachment  1,  is  to  establish  a  commitment  on  the  ;:art  of  the 
education  system  to  adequately  serve  the  career  needs  of  citizens  from  the 
elementary  through  adult  years.    The  Council  holds  the  view  that  aggressive 
action  must  be  taken  to  stop  the  flow  of  persons  into  the  pool  of  unemployed 
and  underemployed,  while  at  the  same  time  utilising  remedial  programs  for  the 
pool  which  already  exists. 

The  Advisory  Council  is  alarmed  at  the  proliferation  of  management  found 
in  its  study  of  the  flow  oi  funds  as  outlined  on  peges  5  through  7  nf.  Attach- 
ment 1.    This  referenced  study  attempted  to  deal  only  with  the  training  and 
directly  related  activity  aspects  of  manpower.    Related  activities  of  manpower 
have  not  been  traced,  but  no  doubt  are  a  part  of  most  state  and  federal  agency 
activities. 

A  Comprehensive  Manpower  Planning  Staff  (CMP)  was  established  in  the  Of- 
fice of  the  Governor  with  objectives  similar  to  those  outlined  in  fhis  section. 
The  Advisory  Council  has  worked  with  this  (CMP)  Staff  in  complementary  efforts. 
The  Advisory  Council  staff  has  participated  in  State  Cooperative  Area  Manpower 
Planning  System  (CAMPS)  meetings.    The  Council  has  studied  the  State  CAMPS 
organization  and  plan.    Legislation  has  been  pending  in  the  U.  S.  Congress, 
throughout  the  life  of  the  Council,  which  would,  if  implemented  in  the  state, 
bring  about  rather  drastic  changes  in  the  flow  of  funds  and  the  administration 
of  manpower  programs  supported  by  federal  agencies*    The  state,  regional  and 
local  CAMPS  activities  have  made  worthwhile  contributions  at  all  levels  in 
coordination  of  resources  for  meeting  needs  of  people  principally  in  the  area 
of  remedial  programs. 

No  longer  can  we  think  of  the  Texas  Education  Agency  as  the  sole  agency 
involved  in  all  aspects  of  education  and  training.    There  are  few,  if  any, 
state  and  local  governmental  agencies  that  are  not  involved  in  some  aspects  of 
education  and  training,  and  our  private  institutions,  employers  and  others  are 
deeply  involved  in  education  and  training. 

The  Advisory  Council  is  convinced  that  the  unnecessary  establishment  of 
dual  systems  and  activities  sio^>ly  accelerate  costs  and  general  frustration. 
Present  education  Institutions  must 'assume  their  full  responsibilities  for  the 
TOTAL  education  of  citizens*    They  should  have  responsibility  for  the  remedial 
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education  and  training  work  which  previous  and  present  programs  make  necessary 
in  order  to  make  corrections  to  present  programs*    The  Advisory  Council  has 
made  several  recommendations  directed  to  the  needs  of  adults;  expansion  of 
technical*vocational  education  opportunities;  and  the  placement  and  follow- 
up  of  students*    See  Recommendations  11,  pages  37-40,  III,  page  41,  XI,  page 
49,  Attachment  1. 
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Rzcomrmnd  thz  state,  pian,  t/uiiiving  InAtUutionA ,  and  meanA  cjooKdJLmtlon  oi 
manpou}QA  tMlning  oA  provided  In  the,  ManpoiveA  VeveZopment  and  Tna^nlng  Act  oi 
1962,  OA  amended)  and 

This  section  of  the  law  is  one  with  which  the  Advisory  Council  has  had 
difficulty  since  there  i^  also  a  State  Manpower  Advisory  Committee  charged 
with  the  same  responsibiiicy  under  provisions  of  the  Manpower  Development 
Training  Act  of  1962,  as  amended*    The  Manpower  Advisory  Committee  should 
become  part  of  this  bill  or  the  bill  should  clarify  the  role  of  the  Advisory 
Council  on  Technical-Vocational  Education  in  Texas. 

This  will  be  the  subject  of  further  comment  and  explanation  from  the 
Council  when  Senate  Resolution  865  is  explored. 
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Recommend  Ke^doAck  pKOjaoX^  a6  may  6e  aecc/i^o^y  to  isnpLmtwt  and  iitip^ovo.  a 
6i(itewidQ.  ^y^tm      tzchvicai,  vocationaZ  and  manpoiVQA  tAoifiing  jj^^om  ^and^ 
p^ovldexl  by  appKopnJjoutioM  i^om  tht  UnitQ.d  Statu  ConQK(U>^  ok  p^vatz  gt^ti>, 
gnaiit6  oK  awa/id^; 

The  Advisory  Council  has  participated  in  the  following  contracted  and 
staff  studies  during  the  last  year: 

1»    The  Advisory  Council  joined  the  State  Board  of  Education,  and 
the  Coordinating  Board,  Texas  College  and  University  System, 
in  a  request  to  the  Texas  Research  League  to  conduct  a  study 
entitled,  ''Financing  a  Statewide  Community  College  System  in 
Texas**.    The  study  which  was  completed  in  August  1970  is  under 
consideration  by  the  Council. 

2.  The  Advisory  Council  funded  "A  Study  of  Program  Costs  of  Technical- 
Vocational  Education",  by  Central  Texas  College,  which  was  completed 
in  August  1970.    The  study  has  been  accepted  by  the  Council  as  a 
guide  for  development  of  realistic  levels  of  funding  for  technical- 
vocational  programs  at  the  post  secondary  level*    See  Recommendation 
XI,  page  49  of  Attachment  1  for  further  information. 

3.  The  Advisory  Council  provided  a  limited  amount  of  funds  and  joined 
the  Texas  Hospital  Education  and  Research  Foundation  in  developing 
a  "Status  Report  on  Employment  in  Allied  Health  Manpower  ix»  Texas 
1969".    The  Allied  Health  Manpower  field  is  one  of  the  fastest 
growing  in  technical -vocational  education  and  the  shortage  of 
personnel  in  this  field  is  most  critical. 

4.  A  consultant  contract  was  initiated  by  the  Advisory  Council  with 
Dr.  Ken  Hoyt,  University  of  Maryland,  to  explore  with  post-secondary 
institutions  in  Texas,  a  "Specialty  Oriented  Student  Research  Pro- 

.  ",  a  system  of  follow-up  and  feedback  on  students  completing 
vocational  education  programs,  at  the  post  secondary  level  which  will 
(1)  provide  information  on  occupations  to  prospective  students;  (2) 
provide  an  evaluation  of  programs  and  institutions,  and  (3)  provide 
follow-up  studies  on  students  who  have  pursued  technical-vocational 
education  programs.    The  program  has  been  successfully  utilized  in 
other  states  for  several  years  and  study  is  underway  by  the  Texas 
Education  Agency  for  implementing  the  system  in  Texas.    The  program 
would  provide  information  badly  needed  by  institutions,  prospective 
students,  the  Advisory  Council  and  others. 

5.  A  consultant  contract  was  initiated  with  Dr.  Robert  E.  Kraner,  by  the 
Advisory  Council,  EPIC  Diversified  Systems,  Tucson,  Arizona,  for  an 
evaluator  review  of  evaluation  guidelines.    The  review  was  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  direction  to  the  Council  staff  in  evaluation  which 
is  one  of  the  principal  responsibilities  of  the  Council. 

6.  A  study  was  done  by  the  Council,  completed  in  March  1970,  entitled 

"A  Look  at  the  Present  Patterns  of  Source,  Management,  and  Application 
of  Public  Funds  Used  in  Technical-Vocational  Education  and  Directly 
Related  Activities  in  Texas,  Fiscal  Year  1970".    The  summary  of  the 
study  is  found  on  pages  5  through  7  of  Attachment  1.    The  study 
revealed  the  many  trails  funds  take  in  the  technical-vocational  educa- 
tion field,  which  points  up  the  need  for  better  coordination  to 
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eliminate  much  duplication  of  effort • 

?•    A  staff  study  of  the  training  resources  in  technical-vocational 
education  was  completed  in  March  1970.    The  study  is  reported  on 
page  8  of  Attachment  1.    This  is  a  continuing  study  which  is  being 
updated  and  expanded. 

8.  A  Council  Study  -of  Student  Fol].ow--Up  at  the  Secondary  Level  was 
initiated  a  year  ago,  and  completed  in  July  1970*  The  study  is 
reported  on  pages  8  and  9  of  Attachment  1.    The  study  revealed 

a  serious  deficiency  in  reliable  information  on  follow-up  students, 
and  the  Council  made  a  recoironendation  on  page  48  of  Attachment  1, 
which,  if  implemented  would  correct  this. 

9.  Several  staff  analyses  have  been  made  for  use  by  the  Council.  These 
involve  special  treatment  of  data  provided  by  the  Texas  Employment 
Commission,  Texas  Education  Agency  and  other  agencies  and  groups. 

10.    A  grant  was  secured  from  the  Halliburton  Educational  Foundation  for 
the  production  of  the  film,  "The  Future  ...  **My  Destination". 

Further  studies  are  urgently  needed  and  will  be  conducted  as  identified 
to  fulfill  the  responsibilities  of  the  Council. 
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Reccmmend  and  dvalixatz  a  pKOQKm      ttacixQK  coAtiiicxition  ^o^  -uibt^acto^b 
occupationaJi  tA(U\iing  cou/t6e^; 

The  Council  in  its  investigation  has  been  made  aware  that  the  supply 
of  technical-vocational  teachers  relies  upon  proper  certification  of  quality 
instructors*    However,  the  availability  of  teachers  may  depend  upon  the 
economic  relationship  between  teaching  and  similar  jobs  in  industry. 

The  sources  of  technical-vocational  teachers  are  degree  progratrs,  success- 
ful employment  experience  and  in  some  cases  a  combination  of  the  two.  The 
Council  in  Recommendation  VII,  page  46,  Attachment  1,  has  made  recommendations 
designed  to  provide  a  good  supply  of  well  qualified  technical-vocational 
personnel. 

Closely  related  to  the  question  of  effective  teacher  certification  is  the 
matter  of  professional  education.    The  Council *s  recommendation  in  this  area 
of  concern  is  found  in  Recommendation  V,  page  43,  Attachment  1, 
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Rzcommd  and  zvaincUt  a  4tate-iutde  ptan  ^cx  thz  d^veZopmzrX      a  compMihoi- 
6lvc  p/LogKom      appKzntLcts^kip  tAoifiing. 

The  Council  has  had  apprenticeship  training  under  study  for  the  past 
year  but  is  not  in  a  position  to  make  a  recommendation  for  a  state-wide  plan. 

Recent  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and  Training  (BAT)  figures  reveal  the 
following  broad  listings  of  occupations  in  Texas  utilizing  registered  appren- 
ticeship programs  to  train  journeymen: 

Construction  -  7448 
Metal  Manufacturing  -  799 
Non-Metal  Manufacturing  -  655 
Public  Utilities  -  17 
Trade  Services  -  825 
Mining  -  9 

This  listing  totals  9,503"  apprentices,  74%  in  construction  trades,  26%  in  non- 
construction  trades,  and  includes  700  registered  programs  in  380  apprentice- 
able  occupations  in  Texas* 

Apprentice  training  programs  are  administered  under  local  .joint  appren- 
ticeship and  training  committees  composed  of  equal  representation  from 
management  and  labor*    Some  programs  are  administered  under  management  commit- 
tees.   Public  assistance  is  not  given  for  the  annual  2,000  hours  of  on-the- 
job  training.    These  expenses  are  borne  by  the  employer.    State  administered 
federal  tax  funds  are  used  in  reimbursing  instructors  salaries  for  the  144  to 
250  hours  of  occupation  related  classes.    The  following  chart  indicates  the 
usual  sources  of  funds  for  the  program: 
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lype  or  iraining/^oscs 

rec  • 

\7r\r* 

voc  * 

AT  UiLUO 

Joint 
Appr  • 

nmTTi 
v/UtlUU  * 

cjnpi  * 

Appr* 
Tuition 

Local 
Schools 

2^000  hours  annual  on-the-job 
training; 
Salary  of  apprentice 

Lost  time  to  employer  receiving 

on-the-iob  instruction 

X 

Inefficient  production  as  learner 

X 

Lost  time  to  employer  instruction 
apprentice 

Salary  of  ioumeyman 

X 

14A-250  hours  annual  related  class* 
room  instruction; 

Salary  of  instruction 
Approximately  75%  of  $6.00/hr. 

X* 

Approximately  25%  of  $6.00/hr. 

X 

Books 

X 

Instructional  Materials  and  Supplies 

X 

Tools  and  Equipment 

X 

X 

Classroom  &  Labs 

X** 

X 

The  Texas  Education  Agency  has  for  many  years  passed  on  the  limited  fed- 
eral tax  funds  earmarked  for  adult  training  to  apprenticeship*    As  in  other 
adult  education^  there  are  no  state  tax  monies  expended*    For  rationale  of  the 
Council  on  adult  training,  please  see  pages  14  and  15,  Attachment  1* 

*TEA  data  indicate  only  55%  of  apprentices  in  the  state  participate  in  funded 
related  instruction* 

**Due  to  a  lack  of  flexibility,  inadequate  building  programs,  and  often  lack  of 
interest  on  the  part  of  local  administrators,  apprentice  programs  are  utilizing 
private  facilities  for  related  instruction* 

Due  to  the  small  incentive  provided  by  public  funds,  apprenticeship  train- 
ing is  for  all  practical  purposes  a  private  program*    Traditionally,  BAT  has 
fulfilled  a  role  of  promotion  and  technical  assistance  to  this  vital  method  of 
training*    If  the  Council  is  to  recononend  and  evaluate  a  state-wide  plan  for 
the  development  of  a  comprehensive  program  of  apprenticeship  training,  a  great 
deal  of  study  plus  close  coordination  and  assistance  from  management,  labor, 
and  the  BAT  will  be  required* 
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FIRST  ANNUA!,  REPORT 
The  Advisory  Council  for  Technical- 
Vocational  Education  in  Texas 


The  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Council  is  Attachment  1  to  this  report. 
</a8  submitted  to  the  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education  on  September  12 » 
1970,  was  accepted  for  transmittal  to  the  United  States  Office  of  Education 
and  the  National  Advisory  Council  for  Vocational  Education,  in  accordance 
with  Section  102.23(c),  Federal  Rules  and  Regulation,  P.L.  90-576, 

Appendix  C  of  the  First  Annual  Report  contained  recommendations  to  the 
State  Board  for  Vocational  Education  in  Texas.    The  State  Board  instructed  it^ 
staff  to  review  recommendations  and  after  study  and  investigation  to  make 
recommendations  to  the  Board  with  the  following  priorities: 

1.  Recommendations  requiring  appropriation  of  funds  for  consideration 

of  the  Board  at  the  October  3,  1970  meeting 

2.  Recommendations  requiring  legislative  action  to  implement  for 

consideration  of' the  Board  at  the  November  9,  1970  meeting 

3.  Recommendations  requiring  Board  and  Administrative  action  will  be 

considered  and  acted  upon  as  soon  as  practical  and  as  appropriate 

There  are  plans  for  a  report  from  the  State  Board  for  Vocational  Educa- 
tion to  the  Sixty-Second  Legislature  on  action  taken  by  the  Board  on  the 
Recommendations  of  the  Advisory  Council. 
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SUMMARY    OF    THE  REPORT 


A.  TITLE  AND  PERIOD  COVERED; 

Exemplary  Project  No.  0-361.-0 123,  Contract  No.  OEC-0-71-0530 
(361),  as  assigned  to  the  Oklahoma  State  Department  of  Vocational 
and  Technical  Education,  sublet  to  the  Tulsa  Public  Schools  for 
implementation  in  the  four  quarter  period  of  May  1,  1970,  to 
December  1,  1971. 

B.  GOALS  AND  OBJECTIVES  OF  THE  PROJECT: 

The  purpose  of  this  exemplary  project  is  to  demonstrate  a 
vertically  integrated  and  sequenced  vocational  training  for  dis- 
advantaged and  previously  unserved  students  from  grades  five 
through  twelve  in  a  comprehensive  urban  school  system. 

The  major  objective  of  this  project  is  to  develop  an  exemplary 
"total"  school  approach  to  meeting  vocational  education  needs 
for  disadvantaged  and  other  youth  who  have  not  previously  re- 
ceived benefit  from  vocational  training.    The  program  exemplifies 
the  impact  that  a  "total"  program  can  have  on  the  youth,  their 
teachers,  and  the  community;  culminating  therefore,  with  these 
three  facets  working  together,  in  providing  the  community  youth 
with  salable  job  skills. 

Five  phases  were  developed  for  this  "total"  school  approach  to 
provide  the  following:    elementary  school  vocational  orientation; 
junior  high  school  vocational  orientation  and  exploration;  tenth 
grade  cluster  skill  training;  eleventh  and  twelfth  grade  cooper- 
ative training  for  disadvantaged;  senior  high  school  intensive 
job  training;  and  dropout  intensive  job  training. 

C.  PROCEDURES: 

Each  of  the  five  phases  developed  has  a  specific  procedure. 

PHASE  1.    Elementary  School — Introduction  and  Orientation  to 
Occupations 

Special  interest  clubs  built  on  the  extension  service 
concept  are  the  heart  of  this  phase.    The  clubs  are 
formed  around  the  interest  of  fifth  and  sixth  grade 
students  in  such  areas  as  electronics,  horticulture, 
cooking,  drawing,  etc.    In  club  meetings,  all  occupa- 
tiofiS  clusters  are  introduced  and  job  opportunities 
for  each  are  presented. 
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PHASE  II*    Junior  High  School-Orientation  and  Exploration  of 
Occupations 

A  career  orientation  program  is  offered  for  seventh 
grade  in  two  junior  high  schools.    These  programs  in- 
clude foods,  sewing,  and  service  occupation  training 
for  girls;  construction,  manufacturing,  power  and 
service  occupation  training  for  boys. 

An  exploratory  program  is  provided  for  selected 
junior  high  school  students  in  the  eighth  and  ninth 
grade  levels  through  a  rotation  programs  using  regu- 
lar practical  arts  facilities  and  mobile  van  units 
equipped  with  industrial  arts,  home  economics,  and 
business  education  facilities, 

PHASE  III.  High  School  (Grade  10)— Skill  Training 

One  selected  high  school  takes  the  students  who  have 
had  the  elementary  and  junior  high  school  vocational 
training  and,  under  the  guidance  of  vocational  teachers, 
gives  skill  training  in  two-semester  (two  periods  per 
day)  programs  in  one  of  the  career  areas  the  student 
may  choose  from  the  cluster  programs  previously  ex- 
perienced by  her  or  him  in  Construction  or  Home  and 
Community  Service  programs. 

PHASE  IV.    High  School  (Grades  11  and  12)~Cooperative  and  Regular 
Vocational  Programs 

The  student  completing  skill  training  at  tenth  grade 
level  can  now  enter  regular  vocational  programs  offer- 
ed in  the  local  high  schools  or  the  specialized  train- 
ing offered  in  the  area  vocational  center. 

PHASE  V.      High  School  (Grades  10  through  12)— Supplementary 
Training  Programs 

This  phase  has  not  been  fully  implemented  during  this 
period  of  time.    Occupational  areas  in  business  educa- 
tion (typing,  filing,  bookkeeping,  record  keeping,  use 
of  small  calculators,  duplicating  equipment);  marketing 
and  merchandising  (retail  sales);  offset  printing; 
service  station  attendant  and  light  automotive  mainten- 
ance and  child  care  aide  were  offered  during  the  last 
nine  weeks  of  the  1971-72  school  year. 

RESULTS  AND  ACCOMPLISHMENTS; 

The  programs  implemented  have  been  well  received  in  our  elementary 
and  junior  high  schools,  and  interest  indicates  success  is  being 
accomplishf-id  at  all  levels,  elementary,  junior  high,  and  senior 
high. 

I.      Programs  have  been  established  in  eight  elementary  schools, 
one  of  which  closed  at  the  end  of  the  1971-72  school  year. 
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II. 


Full  orientation  programs  have  been  developed  in  three 
selected  junior  high  schools,  one  of  which  closed  at  the 
end  of  the  1970-71  school  year. 


Exploratory  rotation  programs  in  industrial  arts,  home 
economics,  and  business  education  have  been  operated  for. 
fourteen  junior  high  schools. 

III.    Skill  training  in  construction  programs  and  home  and  com* 
munity  service  programs  has  been  fully  implemented  in  the 
high  school  serving  the  junior  high  schools  in  which  the 
orientation  programs  and  exploratory  programs  were  given. 
This  skill  training  was  offered  for  tenth  grade  level  stu- 
dents. 

IV.    Eleventh  and  twelfth  grade  students  received  either  cooper- 
ative or  regular  vocational  training  in  the  high  school 
programs.    The  student  has  a  wide  choice  of  programs  in 
both  regular  high  school  programs  and  specialized  programs 
in  the  area  vocational  center. 

Effective  programs  for  the  population  involved  have  been  developed 
in  monthly  meetings  involving  teachers,  principals,  counselors, 
consultants,  supervisors,  and  coordinators.    These  monthly  meet- 
ings were  held  on  Saturdays ;  some  called  meetings  on  weekdays 
sere  added  as  needed. 

A  three  (3)  week  workshop  was  operated  for  teachers  and  staff  in 
the  Exemplary  program  during  June.    With  the  aid  of  AMIDS  staff 
personnel  and  the  curriculum  personnel  from  the  Oklahoma  State 
Department  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education,  the  teachers 
developed  teaching  units  for  implementation  into  the  programs. 

Through  these  summer  workshops  and  special  group  meetings,  teach- 
ing units  have  been  developed,  field  tested,  revised,  refined,  and 
validated  in  actual  classroom  presentations.    Some  of  the  most 
valuable  revisions  have  developed  from  the  Saturday  group  meetings. 

Successful  classroom  results  have  been  obtained  from  teaching  units 
developed  by  the  curriculum  department  of  the  Oklahoma  State  De- 
partment of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  as  well  as  some  com- 
mercially developed  units. 

EVALUATION: 

Considering  delays  encountered  in  funding  certain  aspects  of  the 
programs,  the  implementation  of  the  project  in  Tulsa  Public 
Schools  has  proceeded  quite  well. 

Completion  of  the  staffing  of  the  project  in  late  August,  1971, 
finds  us  in  a  good  position  now  for  more  rapid  accomplishment 
during  the  balance  of  our  project  period.    The  experiencing  of 
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late  fxinding  and  some  necessary  reworking  of  line  items  in  the 
original  budget  delayed  the  filling  of  the  following  key  positions 
until  that  time:    program  coordinator;  junior  and  senior  high 
school  counselors;  and  the  elementary  counselor/club  coordinator. 

Fourteen  junior  high  schools  have  programs  operating  under  the 
funding  of  the  Coordinated  Vocational  Education  and  Training  pro- 
grams for  the  handicapped  and  disadvantaged.    These  programs  are 
operated  at  the  eighth  and  ninth  grade  levels. 

The  Central  High  School  cluster  programs  were  funded  in  April,  1970, 
and  planning  and  acquiring  of  supplies,  tools,  and  equipment  were 
immediately  accomplished.    Fruitful  results  are  already  being  ex- 
perienced in  these  programs. 

As  the  Tulsa  Public  Schools,  through  the  office  of  the  director 
of  vocational  education,  accepted  the  Exemplary  Program,  the  high 
school  program  at  Central  and  the  programs  at  Roosevelt,  Horace  Mann, 
and  Lowell  Junior  High  Schools  were  removed  from  the  CVET  program 
and  made  a  part  of  the  Exemplary  Program.    This  program  is  now  re- 
presenting the  three  (3)  feeder  junior  high  schools  to  the  inner 
city  high  school.  Central.    With  the  help  of  the  CVET  program,  four 
(4)  secondary  schools  were  actually  in  operation  at  the  beginning 
of  the  school  year  in  September,  1970. 

When  approval  and  funding  were  completed  for  the  Exemplarv  program, 
eight  (8)  elementary  schools  were  invited  to  participate  in  the 
project,  with  fifth  and  sixth  grade  students  in  the  after-school 
career  activities.    Implementation  of  this  elementary  program  was 
in  operation  at  the  first  of  the  school  year  for  1971-72. 

An  important  segment  of  our  successful  implementation  of  the 
program  has  been  accomplished  in  our  summer  workshops  and  monthly 
meetings  of  involved  personnel  on  Saturdays. 

Our  evaluation  was  well  supported  by  the  report  made  in  September, 
1971,  by  the  outside  evaluation  team.    The  report  of  the  evalua- 
tion team  for  1971-72  school  year  has  not  been  completed. 

An  advisory  committee  has  been  selected  for  Exemplary  program  and 
should  enhance  the  community  involvement  in  the  program  here- 
after. 


F.    CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS; 

The  project  is  an  excellent  effort  and  learning  experience  in  the 
Career  Education  concept,  having  a  profound  effect  in  many  areas 
of  our  school  system  and  community.    Many  educators  outside  the 
vocational  area  are  becoming  aware  and  interested  in  this  thrust. 
Students  involved  at  the  elementary  level  are  becoming  aware  for 
the  first  time  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  World  of  Work  and 
the  requirements  for  entering  this  world.    The  orientation  and 
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exploration  efforts,  in  addition  to  our  regular  industrial  arts, 
home  economics,  and  business  education  courses,  are  making  an 
impact  on  the  students,  school,  and  community.    Our  efforts  at 
the  tenth  grade  level,  with  specific  cluster  education  and 
training,  is  only  a  small  effort  relating  to  the  need  at  this 
level.    We  recommend  broadening  of  efforts  at  this  level  to 
better  serve  the  needs  of  the  students  and  community. 

A  great  many  more  opportunities  in  more  clusters  are  needed,  in 
addition  to  one  hour  regular  classes,  in  broad  areas  of  indus- 
trial arts,  homemaking,  and  business  education. 

We  realize  that  more  effort  will  have  to  be  put  into  meeting  the 
objectives  as  set  forth  in  the  original  proposal  and  also  real- 
ize that  we  are  now  in  a  better  position  through  improved  staff- 
ing to  expend  this  effort  during  the  forthcoming  period  of  our 
project. 

We  recommend  the  increased  implementation  of  the  cooperative  on- 
th3-job  training  experiences  in  a  cluster  of  occupations  to  in- 
tensify skill  training  and  increase  job  readiness. 

Our  supplementary  training  programs  such  as  summer  training  for 
job  entry  will  be  developed  and  implemented. 

We  plan  to  add  one  student  group  in  business  and  sales  at  Horace 
Mann  Junior  High  School  with  part-time  assignment  of  regular 
business  education  teacher  and  extended  day. 

A  correlation  with  curriculum  at  the  lower  elementary  levels  with 
the  help  of  the  fifth-sixth  grade  club  activities  and  staff  is 
proposed  for  future  development  and  implementation. 

The  Mini-Model  Sand  Springs  project  (K-12)  will  be  aided  in  any 
way  possible,  and  we  plan  to  study  and  learn  from  their  efforts 
at  the  K-6  level. 

In  addition,  we  recommend  the  development  of  a  guide  for  teachers 
of  practical  arts  in  the  junior  high  schools  for  use  in  the  seventh 
grade  up  as  an  aid  in  implementing  the  orientation  and  exploration 
into  careers  related  to  the  subject  areas  as  students  are  routed 
through  the  practical  arts  units. 
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BODY  OF  THE  REPORT 


■A.     PROBLEM  AREA 

This  project  has  been  directed  toward  a  career  orientated  education  pro- 
gram that  will  relate  school  and  careers.    Exemplary  efforts  made  in 
grades  five  through  twelve  are  providing  students  with  the  opportunity 
to  gain  a  better  understanding  of  the  world  cf  work  and  an  individual 
desire  to  enter  this  world  of  work. 

A  summer  workshop  was  held  before  the  program  was  implemented  to  give  the 
instructional  staff  some  special  training  in  handling  the  disadvantaged 
and  handicapped  population  with  which  they  were  to  be  involved  in  this 
program.    The  AMIDS  personnel  gave  specialized  techniques  for  dealing  with 
instruction  of  these  students.    The  curriculum  personnel  from  our  Oklahoma 
Department  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  gave  specialized  training 
in  the  development  of  teaching  units. 

During  the  school  year,  monthly  meetings  were  held  in  which  the  adminis- 
trative and  instructional  personnel  had  an  opportunity  to  develop,  revise 
and  refine  teaching  units  to  fit  the  classroom  situations  in  our  school 
system.    Involved'  in  these  meetings  were  teachers,  principals,  counselors, 
consultants,  supervisors,  and  coordinators.    The  meetings  were  held  or4 
Saturdays,  once  a  month. 

The  program  was  designed  as  a  total  integrated  program  (See  Appendix, 
Abstract,  page  20,  Description)  for  grades  five  through  twelve  to  meet 
vocational  training  needs  for  disadvantaged  and  other  youth  who  have  not 
previously  been  served.    Each  segment  with  all  working  together, 
culminates  in  youth  with  salable  job  skills. 

Administrative  Structure:    The  State  Director  of  Vocational  Education  is 
responsible  for  the  general  administration  of  the  program.    The  local  dir- 
ector of  vocational  and  technical  education  has  overall  supervision  and 
administration  of  the  project  in  Tulsa,  working  in  close  cooperation  with 
the  State  Department,  departments  of  the  schools  and  principals  concerned. 
A  project  coordinator  of  the  exemplary  programs  is  responsible^for^the 
operation  of  the  project.    Vocational  counselors,  teachers,  occupations 
teachers,  a  vocational  club  coordinator,  and  teacher-sponsors  are  assigned 
to  implement  this  program. 

Program  Design:    The  World  of  Work  project  has  operated  in  the  following 
elementary  schools:    Pershing,  Irving,  Jeffersou,  Longfellow,  Riverview, 
Johnson,  Lowell,  Lincoln;  two  junior  high  schools,  Roosevelt  and  Horace 
Mar4n;  and  Central  High  School  which  receives  students  from  the  elementary 
and  junior  high  schools  listed. 


B.    GOALS  AND  OBJECTIVES 

Original  Objectives:  The  major  objective  of  this  project  is  to  develop' 
a  model  school  situation  as  an  example  to  that  school  and  others  of  how 
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vocational  guidance,  training,  and  placement  may  be  most  effectively 
presented  to  students.    Specific  objectives  toward  which  the  staff  of 
this  project  will  aim  are: 

1.    To  establish  methods  whereby  elementary  school  students  may  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  wide  range  of  occupations  and  the  varied 
educational  offerings  of  the  school. 

2*    To  combine  our  latest  findings  relative  to  vocational  guidance 
into  a  counseling  and  exploratory  work  experience  program  for 
junior  high  school  students  which  will  provide  them  with  the 
necessary  skills  to  make  a  reasonable  occupational  and  training 
choice. 

3.    To  provide  the  skills  training  in  a  cluster  of  occupations  at  the 
tenth  grade  level  which  will  insure  entry  level  competency  and 
potential  advancement  characteristics  for  success  in  cooperative 
programs  or  in  day  trade  programs  in  the  area  school  or  home  high 
school* 

A.    To  institute  cooperative  on-the-job  training  experiences  in  a 
cluster  of  occupations  to  intensify  skill  training  and  increase 
job  readiness. 

5.  To  provide  intensive  skill  training  to  those  non-vocational  about 
to  leave  high  school  for  a  job. 

6.  To  increase  the  students'  understanding  and  desire  for  additional 
training  beyond  high  school  where  appropriate. 

7.  To  inaugurate  supplementary  training  programs  such  as  summer 
training  for  job  entry. 

8.  To  try  alternative  methods  based  on  related  research  for  using 
the  facilities  of  the  area  school  in  an  exemplary  program. 

Amended  Objectives: 
Elementary 

1.  To  develop  in  students  an  interest  in  the  world  of  work. 

2.  To  help  students  relate  their  preferences  to  the  educational  re- 
quirements and  job  tasks  needed  in  various  occupations. 

Junior  High 

1.  To  develop  students'  knowledge  of  how  to  gain  entry  into  and  to 
succeed  in  the  world  of  work. 

2.  To  increase  the  students'  knowledge  of  the  jobs  and  occupations 
within  various  occupational  families. 

3.  To  increase  the  students'  knowledge  of  vocational  interests  and 
capabilities. 

Senior  High 

1.    To  assist  students  to  narrow  their  vocational  choice  to  one  cluster 
or  occupational  family. 
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2. 


3. 


To  offer  sufficient  exposure  to  skills  and  related  experiences 
in  an  area  to  provide  data  for  further  career  planning. 

To  develop  students'  entry  level  vocational  skills  in  selected 
occupations. 


C.    DESCRIPTION  OF  GENERAL  PROJECT  DESIGN  AND  PROCEDURES 

Elementary  School;    Introduction  to  Occupations  (World  of  Work)  Grades  5-6 

A  program  in  eight  elementary  schools  designed  for  all  children  in  grades 
five  and  six  to  provide  a  basic  understanding  of  various  occupations,  to 
develop  the  attitude  that  all  honest  work  is  honorable,  and  to  motivate  a 
desire  for  participation  in  the  world  of  work. 

At  these  fifth  and,  sixth  grade  levels,  a  method' useful  in  occupations 
orientation  has  been  copied  from  the  successful  4-H  Club  practices. 
Special  interest  clubs  have  been  formed  in  each  elementary  school  with 
appropriate  projects  related  to  occupation  information.    These  clubs  in- 
volve businessmen,  craftsmen,  advanced  vocational  students,  classroom 
teachers,  and  parents  in  sponsoring  roles.    Special  interest  clubs  such  as 
horticulture,  electricity,  wild  life  conservation,  small  engines,  sewing, 
drafting  and  design,  and  health  career  clubs  are  the  types  of  clubs  that 
have  been  successfully  organized  under  the  leadership  of  teacher-sponsors 
and  club  coordinator. 

Club  meetings  were  held  once  a  week  after  school  (3:00-4:00  p.m.).  These 
teachers  have  a  full  schedule  of  classes  as  elementary  teachers;  each 
taught  an  extended  day  for  this  program.    Number  of  students  enrolled  in 
the  World  of  Work  Clubs  were:    Irving,  24;  Jefferson,  27;  Johnson,  50; 
Lincoln,  52;  Longfellow,  22;  Lowell,  25;  Pershing,  30;  and  Riverview,  22. 
Interesting  fact  was  that  these  clubs  lost  no  membership  during  the  year; 
gained  each  month  which  indicated  that  interest  started  at  a  high  level 
with  the  students  and  remained  at  this  high  level. 

Materials  were  developed  by  Tulsa  teachers  in  the  summer  workshop  and  were 
specially  designed  for  club  use.    A  complete  list  of  the  units  developed 
by  our  teachers  are  shown  on  Appendix,  page  112,  Bibliography  of  Locally 
Produced  Curriculum  and  Instructional  Materials. 

Most  often  used  commercially  prepared  materials  were  the  S.R.A.  Widening 
Occupational  Roles  Kit  (W.O.R.K.)  for  Grades  6-9.    Occupational  informa- 
tion on  some  400  occupations  is  ^iven  in  capsule  form.    A  short  fictional 
narrative  describes  the  typical  person  at  work  in  the  occupation  presented. 
The  narrative  depicts  typical  activities  of  the  worker  and  some  psychologi- 
cal aspects  of  the  job.    Topics  covered  are:    required  education,  useful 
high  school  courses,  special  training  or  college  courses  (where  applicable), 
where  jobs  are  found,  getting  started,  training  on  the  job,  getting  ahead, 
earnings,  number  of  hours,  number  of  workers,  and  future  manpower 
requirements . 

Two  series  of  filmstrips  were  exceptionally  good  for  Elementary  career  in- 
troduction:   The  Working  Series,  AVID  Corporation  (6  f>lmstrips  and  4 
records)  and  The  Working  World  (]0  filmstrips  and  tapes).    A  fuller 
explanation  of  these  series  can  be  found  on  Appendix  page  61. 
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Field  trips  were  conducted  to  give  students  the  opportunity  to  view  occu- 
pations at  work.    Types  of  industries  visited  were  manufacturers  (where 
students  observed  occupations  from  inspector  and  foreman  down  to  custodian), 
radio  stations,  churches  (one  minister  spoke  to  students  on  social  services), 
clothing  factory,  public  utilities  (gas  and  electric),  airline  maintenance 
center. 

Guest  speakers  for  club  meetings  were  very  effective.  Representative: 
policemen,  radio  station  and  tv  station  personnel,  representatives  from 
Tulsa  Area  Vocational-Technical  Center,  advanced  vocational  students  from 
regular  high  school  programs  or  Area  Vocational-Technical  Center,  repre- 
sentatives of  Tulsa  Junior  College,  a  barber  who  gave  a  demonstration  hair- 
cut, hair  stylists,  beauticians. 

More  detailed  information  on  each  of  the  eight  schools  can  be  found  in  the 
Appendix,  page    80f  under  Summary  of  Activities. 

Junior  High  School:    Orientation  and  Exploration  of  Occupations  -  Grade  7 
_     Career  Exploration  -  Grades  8  and  9 

At  the  seventh  grade  level,  all  students  have  an  opportunity  to  learn  about 
the  jobs  and  careers  available  in  the  world  of  work.    They  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  exposed  to  various  careers  so  they  will  be  able  to  decide  if 
they  are  interested  in  exploring  certain  career  clusters  in  more  depth  at 
a  later  time.    The  Career  Orientation  Programs  are  not  aimed  at  decision 
making,  but  at  providing  all  students  with  an  opportunity  to  become  exposed 
to  as  many  different  kinds  of  jobs  and  careers  as  possible  over  a  one-year 
period . 

The  Career  Exploration  Program  at  the  eighth  and  ninth  grade  levels  is  a 
logical  next  step  following  the  career  orientation  in  that  it  provides  all 
students  with  an  opportunity  to  explore  some  job  cluster  area:  Construc- 
tion and  Manufacturing;  Power,  Transportation,  and  Service  Occupations; 
Business,  Office,  Clerical  and  Sales;  Home  and  Community  Services,  and 
Health  Occupations. 

The  industrial  arts,  homemaking,  and  business  education  courses  are  a  part 
of  the  regularly  scheduled  curriculum  at  junior  high  school  level,  using 
regular  practical  arts  facilities  to  implement  the  program.    Four  of  the 
five  junior  high  teachers  in  the  exemplary  program  in  Tulsa  were  on  an  ex- 
tended day,  teaching  an  extra  hour  to  offer  the  orientation  and  exploration 
occupations  program. 

Enrollment  in  the  two  junior  high  school  programs  was:    Horace  Mann ,  Home, 
Community,  and  Health  Occupations  l6;  Construction,  Manufacturing,  Power 
and  Service  Occupations  16.    Roosevelt,  Home,  Community  and  Health  Occupa- 
tions 16;  Construction,  Manufacturing,  Power  and  Service  Occupations  15; 
Business,  Office,  Clerical  and  Sales  Occupations  38,  in  three  classes 
(10,  13,  15).    Lowell,  closed  June  1,  1971. 

Each  of  the  instructional  areas  has  hands-on  experiences  in  a  number  of 
occupational  clusters. 

Home,  Community  and  Health  Occupations:    Learn  to  operate  a  sewing  machine, 
make  skirts  and  blouses,  learn  to  use  scissors  properly,  set  up  a 
laundry  unit,  and  other  hands-on  experiences.    Actual  experience  in 
preparing  and  serving  food,  improve  grooming  and  develop  personality,  . 
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study  job  application  techniques.    Child  care  and  home  nursing  act- 
ivities are  explored >    Tield  trips  to  local  utilities  for  demonstra- 
tions of  laundry  unit  and  food  preparation  methods. 

Construction,  Manufacturing,  Power  and  Service  Occupations:  Carpentry, 
build  model  houses;  masonry,  build  cement  blocks  and  stepping  stones. 
Construction  of  dog  house.    Build  concrete  forms,  trim  sidewalks,  mow 
school  grounds,  cultivate  around  trees,  hedges  and  shrubs.    Line  pro- 
duction activities,  service  and  repair  of  small  engines,  and  small 
appliance  repair.    Field  trips  to  construction  sites,  industrial 
plants,  and  service  installation. 

Business,  Office,  Clerical  and  Sales  Occupations:    Practice  using  a  type- 
writer, learning  shorthand,  filing,  receptionist  activities,  using 
cash  register,  making  out  sales  slip,  using  selling  techniques,  etc. 

All  of  these  students  receive  opportunity  to  obtain  social  security  cards, 
work  permits,  and  health  cards  for  service  occupations. 

More  detailed  information  on  each  of  the  five  teachers  and  programs  of 
the  two  junior  high  schools  can  be  found  in  the  Appendix,  page    87  t 
under  Summary  of  Activities. 

Materials  used  were  developed  by  Tulsa  teachers  in  summer  workshops  and 
in  monthly  meetings  during  school  year.    Some  units  developed  at  State 
leve]  have  been  used  at  junior  high  level.    For  a  complete  list  of  the 
locally  developed  units  and  the  units  developed  by  our  state  department 
of  vocational  and  technical  education,  see  Appendix,  page  112. 


Senior  High  School;    Cluster  and  Skill  Training  -  Grade  10 

The  students  are  now  given  an  opportunity  to  become  selective.    Some  of 
them  might  select  job  preparation  programs  that  are  offered  through  regu- 
lar vocational  education  and  cooperative  vocational  education  programs. 
Others  may  prepare  themselves  for  college  and  become  prepared  through  the 
academic,  baccalaureate  degree  route.    Others  may  find  that  they  need 
additional  experience  and  an  opportunity  to  become  adjusted  to  jobs.  These 
students  select,  then,  special  needs  vocational  education  programs  such  as 
this  one  offered  in  Central  High  School. 

The  skill  training  phase  of  the  program  is  under  the  direction  of  voca- 
tional education  teachers.    The  program  is  designed  and  schools  designated 
so  that  students  will  feed  from  elementary  school  to  junior  high  school 
and  into  this  program  at  high  school  level. 

This  two-semester,  two  periods  per  day,  program  will  be  devoted  to  some 
skill  training  in  a  cluster  selected  by  the  student  as  a  result  of  his 
previous  experience  in  the  exemplary  program.    The  counselor  is  a  key 
person  in  the  success  of  the  student  and  the  program. 

Two  vocational  teachers  are  handling  three  two-hour  sessions  each  day. 
Enrollment:  girls,  three  sections,  13,  15,  11  =  Total  39;  boys,  three 
sections,  9,  17,  15  =  Total  41. 

Materials  were  developed  by  Tulsa  teachers  in  the  summer  workshop  and 
monthly  meetings  during  school  year.    Teaching  units  were  designed  for 
particular  classroom  use.    See  Appendix,  page  112,  Bibliography  of  Locally 
Produced  Curriculum  and  Instructional  Materials  for  a  complete  listing  of 
available  units. 
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Activities  successfully  used  in  these  programs  are  listed*  Industrial 
Arts:    house  plans,  drawing  a  set  of  plans  making  the  front  and  side 
elevations,  wall  section,  laying  shingles  on  roof;  taught  use  of  drafting 
tools,  hand  tools,  and  power  tools;  buld  a  one-room  house  in  shop*  Guest 
speaker  who  owns  own  company  emphasizes  importance  of  being  on  time, 
doing  good  work,  and  loyalty  to  employer*    Homemaking  and  Sewing  Services: 
make  patch-work  pillows,  macreme  belts,  crocheted  rings,  sell  work* 
Grooming  and  Personal  Development:    field  trip  to  Merle  Norman  for  facials, 
demonstration  of  straightening  black^s  hair,  modeling  demonstration  by 
Sears  fashion  coordinator*    Other  field  trips  made  to  Sky  Chef  and  Bryan's 
Infant  Wear*    Assembly  line  production  of  garments  observed  and  experienced 
in  classroom  training.    Students  given  opportunity  to  take  Vocational  Te«t 
by  Department  of  Defense* 

More  detailed  information  can  be  found  in  Appendix,  page  80,  on  these  two 
programs  at  Central* 

Senior  High  School:    Cooperative  and  Regular  Vocational  Program 

Grades  11-12 

After  students  have  completed  their  cluster  skill  training  at  the  tenth 
grade  level,  they  go  into  either  regular  cooperative  or  all  day  vocational 
programs  in  the  local  high  school  or  the  area  vocational  school*    Many  of 
these  students  who  might  not  have  succeeded  in  the  regular  program  under 
normal  conditions  might  now,  because  of  their  participation  in  these 
exemplary  programs  through  grade  10,  be  ready  to  move  into  the  mainstream 
of  vocational  students*    One  of  the  aims  of  this  program  is  to  prepare 
students  for  success  in  the  traditional  training  programs  or  on  the  job* 

Complete  information  on  the  full  programs  available  in  the  Tulsa  Public 
Schools  is  given  in  "implementing  a  Program  of  Vocational-Technical 
Education  in  the  Tulsa  Public  Schools*" 

Senior  High  School:    Cooperative  Vocational  Programs  -  Grades  11-12 

These  programs  include  Distributive  Education,  Diversified  Cooperative 
Training,  Cooperative  Office  Education,  Agri-Business  Cooperative,  and 
Home  Economics  Job  Training  Cooperative*    They  are  high  skill  in  nature 
and  include  skill  and  technical  related  instruction  within  the  school  coupled 
with  job  training  plans  and  on-the-job  supervision  and  coordination*-  In 
addition  to  these  programs,  many  high  skill  programs  include  cooperative 
placement  of  students  during  their  last  semester  prior  to  graduation  and 
entrance  to  the  world  of  work* 

The  exemplary  cooperative  program  may  be  made  available  to  students  who 
still  may  not  be  able  to  compete  in  a  regular  program*    Built  on  the 
Cooperative  Education  concept,  but  offering  a  wider  variety  of  training 
opportunities,  this  semi-sheltered  work  experience  program  would  provide 
closely  supervised  on-the-job  experiences  in  a  number  of  training  areas* 
Managers  and  supervisors  would  be  used  who  have  an  understanding  of  the 
special  problems  of  working  with  slower  students*    A  plan  in  which  an 
experienced  person  is  encouraged  to  sponsor  a  trainee  is  in  operation* 
The  coordinator  of  these  programs  is  sensitive  to  students*  needs  and 
employers*  problems.    The  success  of  this  phase  will  depend  on  the  ability 
of  the  coordinators  to  convince  businessmen  to  become  a  part  of  the 
training  team  for  these  most  needy  students* 
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Senior  High  School:    Supplementary  Training  Programs  -  Grades  10-12 


A  number  of  short  term  intensive  training  programs  developed  to  supplement 
the  four  phases  of  integrated  vocational  programs.    They  are  directed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  two  populations:    (1)  Those  who  drop  out  of  school  with- 
out a  salable  skilly  and  (2)  those  who  are  near  graduation  and  have  not 
been  exposed  to  vocational  training. 

An  intensive  six-weeks  skill  training  program  may  be  offered  at  a  high 
school,  an  area  school,  or  skill  training  center,  for  students  who  failed 
to  enroll  in  school  following  the  summer  vacation*    Students  for  these 
programs  would  be  recruited  through  school  records,  local  employment 
offices,  and  publicity  from  available  news  media — particularly  through 
radio  and  television  spot  announcements.    Programs  offered  are  based  on 
student  desires  for  training  in  critical  skill  areas  where  successful 
completion  will  lead  to  immediate  employment.    If  there  is  a  demand  for 
them,  a  second  series  of  programs  could  be  offered  in  the  spring  for 
those  who  drop  out  during  the  school  year. 

A  cne-semester  program  may  be  offered  to  graduating  seniors  the  second 
semester.    This  program  would  be  only  for  those  seniors  who  have  not  pre- 
viously obtained  vocational  training.    The  program  would  incorporate  the 
State  required  English  course  intv;  a  full-time  vocational  program  held 
six  hours  dally.    It  would  combine  skill  training  in  special  public  school 
classes  with  on-the-job  training  during  the  last  nine  weeks.    The  program 
would  be  offered  in  areas  of  critical  demand  by  business  and  industry.  An 
additional  two-month  summer  program  may  be  offered  to  graduated  seniors 
in  July  and  August  if  a  demand  is  warranted. 

Refer  to  page  13  for  the  CAREER  DEVELOPMENT  CONTINUUM.    It  will  be  noted 
that  students  are  involved  in  the  elementary  education  World  of  Work  pro- 
gram integrated  as  a  part  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  grade  curriculum.  It 
will  also  be  noted  that  at  the  seventh  grade  level,  the  students  will  havo 
the  opportunity  to  observe  jobs  and  careers  broadly  in  regular  practical 
arts  courses. 

This  exemplary  program  has  been  developed  so  that  it  is  equally  as  appli- 
cable to  students  who  may  enter  a  career  at  the  highest  level,  as  well  as 
those  students  who  may  enter  semi-skilled  jobs.    Programs  are  designed  so 
that  no  commitment  is  made  at  the  elementary  world  of  work  or  career  orien- 
tation level,  but  rather  that  students  as  a  part  of  their  regular  educa- 
tional program  will  become  involved  in  career  oriented  activities  so  that 
they  will  see  education  as  a  part  of  the  preparation  for  life  and  work, 
rather  than  apart  from  it.    The  career  exploration  facet  is  again  for  all 
students  and  is  developed  at  a  depth  whereby  students  can  explore  and 
learn  in  detail  about  certain  job  cluster  areas  that  they  may  have  been 
exposed  to  earlier.    The  purpose  of  this  facet  of  the  career  development 
continuum  is  to  help  youth  gain  the  necessary  e::periences  and  understand- 
ings that  will  help  them  make  a  more  accurate  decision  concerning  their 
vocational  goals.    Their  vocational  goals  may  lead  them  toward  enrollment 
in  vocational  education  job  preparation  programs  at  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  grade  levels,  or  it  may  direct  them  toward  the  vocational  prepara- 
tion programs  offered  at  college  level.    In  all  cases,  students  progress 
through  the  career  development  continuum  toward  a  job  or  career.    In  some 
cases,  youth  would  enter  a  job  immediately  upon  graduation  from  high 
school.    In  other  cases,  they  might  enter  the  job  upon  graduation  from 
a  technical  school  or  a  college. 
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D.    RESULTS  AND  ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

The  thrust  of  career  education  has  been  well  received  by  our  community » 
our  educators,  and  our  young  people*    High  interest  in  our  programs  would 
indicate  early  success  being  accomplished  at  all  levels:    elementary , 
junior  high,  and  senior  high* 

I«    Programs  have  been  established  in  eight  elementary  schools,  one  of 
which  clos^ed  at  the  end  of  1971-72  school  year*    None  of  these  pro«* 
grams  lost  any  enrollment  during  the  year;  enrollment  was  added  all 
through  the  year  indicating  that  those  students  participating  were 
well  pleased  and  wanted  others  to  have  the  same  opportunity.  This 
also  indicated  that  the  counseling  efforts  have  been  well  directed* 

II*    Full  orientation  programs  have  been  developed  in  three  selected 

junior  high  schools,  one  of  which  closed  at  the  end  of  the  1970-71 
school  year* 

Exploratory  rotation  programs  in  industrial  arts,  home  economics 
and  business  education  have  been  operated  for  fourteen  junior  high 
schools. 

Ill*    Skill  training  in  construction  programs  and  home  and  community  ser- 
vice programs  has  been  fully  implemented  in  the  high  school  serving 
the  elementary  and  junior  high  schools  in  which  exemplary  programs, 
orientation  and  exploratory  programs  were  given*    This  skill  train- 
ing offered  for  tenth  grade  level  students  is  serving  this  student 
population  very  well*    More  students  can  be  absorbed  into  the 
program  as  the  students  progress  through  our  school  system  to  this 
level. 

IV*    Eleventh  and  twelfth  grade  students  receive  either  cooperative  or 
regular  vocational  training  in  the  high  school  programs.    The  stu- 
dent has  a  vide  choice  of  programs  in  both  regular  high  school 
programs  and  specialized  programs  in  the  area  vocational  center* 

Effective  instructional  programs  for  the  population  involved  have  been 
developed  in  monthly  meetings  involving  teachers,  principals,  counselors, 
consultants,  supervisors,  and  coordinators*    These  monthly  meetings  were 
held  on  Saturdays;  some  called  meetings  were  held  on  weekdays  as  needed* 

A  three  (3)  week  workshop  was  operated  for  teachers  and  staff  in  the 
Exemplary  program  during  June*    With  the  aid  of  AMIDS  staff  personnel  and 
the  curriculum  personnel  from  the  Oklahoma  State  Department  of  Vocational 
and  Technical  Education,  the  teachers  developed  their  own  teaching  units 
for  implementation  into  the  programs. 

Through  these  summer  workshops  and  special  group  meetings,  teaching  units 
have  been  developed,  field  tested,  revised,  refined,  and  validated  in 
actual  classroom  presentations*    Some  of  the  most  valuable  revisions  have 
developed  from  the  Saturday  group  meetings*    See  Appendix,  page  112 t  for 
a  complete  list  of  units  developed  locally  and  at  our  State  level* 


E.    AN  EVALUATION  OF  OKLAHOMA'S  EXEMPLARY  VOCATION/J.  EDUCATION  AND 
OCCUPATIONAL  ORIENTATION  PROGRAM,  TULSA  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

Considering  all  the  problems  involved  with  late  funding,  the  recruitment 
of  new  staffs  and  the  initiation  of  a  new  comprehensive  program,  the 
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progress  made  by  the  Tulsa  administrators  and  teaching  staff  in  connec- 
tion with  the  exemplary  program  during  the  1970-71  school  year  is  very 
commendable.    It  is  hoped  by  the  evaluators  that  the  recommendations  which 
follow  will  be  carefully  considered  by  policy  makers  at  all  levels  re- 
garding the  fui:ure  operation  and  improvement  of  this  program.    The  program, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  evaluators,  has  many  strengths  as  well  as  several 
components  which  need  improving.    Many  specific  recommendations  are  made 
obvious  by  a  review  of  Section  IV  of  this  report,  and  are  therefore,  not 
repeated  here. 

On  the  basis  of  the  findings  of  this  evaluation  effort,  the  authors  of 
this  report  recommend  that: 

1.  Funding  of  the  program  should  be  continued  for  another  year. 

2.  The  program  be  expanded  gradually  to  include  other  schools  and 
other  students.    Although  the  work  being  done  with  disadvantaged 
youth  in  this  program  is  excellent  and  undoubtedly  ranks  a  high 
priority, r the  evaluators  feel  that  many  students  in  addition  to 
those  classified  as  disadvantaged  could  benefit  greatly  from  the 
program.    If  finances  allovr,  it  should  be  made  available  to  all 
students  who  are  interested. 

3.  A  full-time  program  coordinator  and  the  necessary  support  staff 
be  employed  as  soon  as  possible  to  give  strong  leadership  to  the 
program.    In  spite  of  tremendous  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
regular  administrative  staff,  more  time  and  resources  must  be 
given  to  overall  coordination  and  planning  of  the, program. 

A.    At  least  three  vocational  counselor  coordinators  be  employed 
as  soon  as  possible  to  assist  the  teachers  and  help  coordinate 
the  total  career  development  program.    The  program  objectives 
could  be  implemented  more  effectively  and  completely  with  the 
additional  staff  as  originally  specified.    Ways  to  achieve 
closer  cooperation  between  the  regular  counselors  and  teachers 
are  also  needed. 

5.  All  objectives  of  the  exemplary* program  be  carefully  reviewed 
by  the  total  exemplary  program  staff  to  determine  both  their 
appropriateness,  and  to  state  them  in  more  specific  and  measure- 
able  terms.    This  effort  would  help  the  teachers  to  better  know 
where  they  are  headed  and  would  make  future  program  evaluations 
easier. 

6.  More  consideration  be  given  to  developing  a  better  integrated 
program  at  all  levels,  K-12.    Attention  should  be  given  to  ex- 
tending the  program  downward  into  the  lower  elementary  grades 
so  as  to  provide  continuity  in  the  career  development  program, 
from  career  awareness  at  the  elementary  level  to  career  prepara- 
tion at  the  senior  high  level.    Better  coordination  and  integra- 
tion of  efforts  is  especially  needed  at  the  7th,  11th  and  12th 
grade  levels.    Teachers  at  those  levels  should  be  involved  in 
all  inservice  training  meetings  and  workshops. 

7.  Advisory  committees  be  established  to  help  plan  and  evaluate  the 
program  at  all  levels.    Nearly  all  the  teachers  indicated  this 
element  was  missing  -  but  needed.    Such  committees  would  also 
provide  an  excellent  way  to  involve  more  parents,  employers,  and 
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employees  in  the  program. 


8.  Some  type  of  occupational  interest  clubs  be  established  for  stu- 
dents in  grades  7-10.    Most  of  the  teachers  at  this  level  reported 
this  activity  as  missing  -  but  needed  and  such  clubs  would  provide 
an  excellent  vehicle  for  helping  with  the  many  aspects  of  student 
self-development . 

9.  Participation  in  the  exemplary  program,  in  so  far  as  it  is  poss- 
ible, should  be  voluntary  and  open  to  all  students  desiring  it. 

10.  The  intensive  training  component  as  called  for  in  Objective  //5 
be  implemented  and  combined  with  a  strong  coinmitment  to  place 
all  participating  students  in  either  further  schooling  or 
employment. 

11.  An  effort  be  made  to  schedule  more  of  the  elementary  special 
interest  club  meetings  during  the  regular  school  day.  These 
teacher-sponsors  should  also  be  provided  adequate  preparation 
time  and  help  in  locating  and  contacting  resource  persons. 

12.  The  "big  brother"  craftsman  system  be  implemented  and  given  a 
serious  trial  at  the  senior  high  level. 

13.  Efforts  to  inform  the  entire  professional  staff  and  the  Tulsa 
community  about  the  exemplary  program  be  continued  and  expanded. 

34.    Continued  attention  be  given  to  conducting  regular  exemplary 

program  staff  meetings  for  purposes  of  coordinating  efforts  and 
inservice  training  of  staff.    The  development  of  appropriate 
instructional  materials  during  these  meetings  and  the  suirraier 
workshops  should  also  be  continued. 

15.    The  independent  evaluation  agency  and  team  members,  employed  to 
conduct  the  second  year  and  future  evaluations,  be  contacted 
early  in  the  fall  so  as  to  allow  more  time  for  planning  and 
conducting  all  appropriate  activities  including  the  collection 
of  pretest  daca. 

REFER  TO:    Interim  Evaluation  Report  -  Robert  E.  Norton,  Lavern  Penn, 
August  15,  1971  and  William  K.  Stevenson 

Research  Coordinating  Unit 
Oklahoma  State  University 
Stillwater,  OK  74074 


F.    CONCLUSIONS >  IMPLICATIONS,  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Tulsa  has  been  fortunate  to  have  other  programs  of  Special  Vocational 
Education  that  have  made  it  possible  for  us  to  implement  similar  programs 
in  eleven  (11)  additional  junior  high  schools.    Curricultim  being  developed 
for  the  eighth  and  ninth  grade  students  is  being  used  both  in  the  Exem- 
plary and  CVET  program,  making  a  total  of  thirteen  (13)  junior  high 
schools « 

The  staff  concerned  with  the  Exemplary  project  in  Oklahoma  (Tulsa)  will 
continue  to  work  toward  the  implementation  of  all  facets  of  the  project 
as  originally  written,  or  as  ameried  and  approved.    It  is  our  feeling, 
considering  a  late  start  and  with  only  one  year  of  operation, 
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considerable  progress  has  been  made.    We  will  continue  to  work  toward 
meeting  the  objectives  of  the  project  as  written,  amended  and  established. 


En^phasis  is  being  given  to  coordinate  the  curriculum  of  the  elementary 
fifth  and  sixth  grades  with  our  after  school  career  (World  of  Work)  clubs. 

An  effort  is  being  made  to  develop  instructional  materials  that  include 
hands-on  experiences  and  activities  that  will  relate  to  a  broad  occupa- 
tional clusters  and  families. 

We  plan  to  add  one  2-hour  block  of  time  at  Horace  Mann  Junior^High  School 
for  students  in  Business  Education  laboratory  (if  facilities  are  avail- 
able and  enough  interest  shown).    This  will  be  on  an  extended  day  basis. 

A  proposal  to  include  Career  Education  as  the  overall  goal  of  a  planned 
middle  school,  along  with  a  unified  (practical  and  fine  arts)  approach 
in  the  curriculum  has  been  made.    Interest  in  developing  in  the  Career 
Education  concept  or  approach  and  those  in  the  Exemplary,  Practical  Arts 
and  Vocational  Education  programs  plan  to  give  leadership  to  this  effort. 

We  are  recommending  the  continuation  of  this  program,  with  added  effort 
on  all  objectives  and  at  all  levels. 

Short  term  occupational  offerings  to  second  semester  seniors  is  scheduled 
for  March  15,^1972.    Remedial  work  at  our  Instructional  Media  Center  at 
the  Vocational-Technical  Education  Center  is  to  be  done  for  pre- 
apprentices,  first  and  second  year  ^apprentices  who  have  deficiencies  in 
related  and  applied  math. 

Many  good  and  new  techniques  are  being  developed  and  tested  in  the 
Special  Vocational  Program  (Exemplary). 

A  brochure  to  be  developed  giving  explicit  information  on  the  program  to 
help  in  publicizing  the  educational  opportunities  available  through  this 
effort. 

Detailed  procedures  for  evaluating  and  reporting  quarterly  and  annually 
will  be  established. 

Visits  from  the  staff  of  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  (Exemplary),  the 
Regional  Office,  the  State  Department  Office,  and  the  Evaluation  Team 
will  be  anticipated  and  encouraged. 

Plans  are  underway  to  activate  the  Advisory  Committee. 
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Title: 


An  Exemplary  Coinprehousivc  Occupational  Orientation, 
Vocational  Education  Program  for  Selected  Oklahoma 
Schools 


Project 
Director: 


Ralph  Dreessen 


Applicant 
Organization: 


Oklahoma  State  Department  of  Vocational-Technical 
Education 


Duration  of 
Project: 


May  1,  1970  to  April  30,  1973 


Total  Federal 

Funds  Requested:  $498,33 


The  major  objective  of  this  project  is  to  develop  an  exemplary  "total" 
school  approach  to  meeting  vocational  education  needs  for  disadvantaged 
and  other  youth  who  have  not  ^previously  received  benefit  from  vocational 
training.    The  program  will  provide  elementary  school  vocational  orien- 
tation, junior  high  school  vocational  orientation  and  exploration,  10th 
grade  cluster  skill  training,  11th  and  12th  grade  cooperative  training 
for  disadvantaged,  senior  intensive  job  training,  and  dropout  intensive 
job  training. 

Exemplary  features  of  the  project  include:    Vocational  interest  clubs  at 
the  elementary  level,  "on-hands"  skill  training  and  exploration  at  the 
10th  grade  level  in  a  cluster  of  occupation,  and  intensive  skill  training 
for  last  semester  seniors  who  have  had  no  vocational  training  before. 

The  program  will  exemplify  the  impact  a  total  program  can  have  on  the 
youth,  their  teachers,  and  the  community.    Each  segment  of  the  program 
will  be  followed  logically  by  a  greater  "in-depth"  program  which,  all 
working  together,  will  culminate  in  youth  with  salable  job  skills.  It 
will  also  show  the  positive  effects  of  research  as  alternative  methods 
based  on  related  research  are  established  in  the  program* 

The  cluster  concept  will  emphasize  the  broad  scale  of  ppportunities  which 
exist  in  all  of  the  occupational  areas.    None  of  the  programs  will  be 
terminal  although  each  of  the  training  phases  will  prepare  students  for 
job  entry  at  some  level.    The  related  education  so  necessary  to  advance- 
ment will  be  presented  in  the  most  acceptable  form  in  order  that  the 
student  may  nave  every  opportunity  and  inducement  to  move  up  -^n  his  chosen 
occupation.    The  occupational  orientation  phases,  as  well  as  the  training 
phases  of  the  program,  will  speak  strongly  to  the  wide  range  of  opportun- 
ities which  are  achievable  for  the  student  who  aspirer  to  excel.  This 
concept  of  advancement  and  excellence  in  whatever  the  chosen  occupation 
will  be  emphasized. 
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The  section  of  the  proposal  relating  to  student  selection  will  illustrate 
the  program  concept  of  determination  to  serve  those  students  who  have 
been  most  poorly  served  in  the  past.    Students  with  learning  difficulties, 
students  disoriented  from  education,  students  of  limited  experience  and 
background  are  the  people  for  whom  this  program  is  especially  designed. 
To  make  education  real  and  meaningful  for  those  needing  it  the  most  will 
be  the  aim  of  this  project. 

To  summarize,  this  program  will  be  designed  to  avoid  or  correct  the  pro- 
blem of  meaningless  schooling  for  those  students  not  equipped  for  or  in- 
terested in  the  traditional  tract  of  academic  education.    A  second  alter- 
native to  occupational  stability  and  life  satisfaction  will  be  presented 
in  the  form  of  a  comprehensive,  integrated  program  of  exploration, 
guidance,  training  and  experience. 

Description: 

The  purpose  of  this  exemplary  project  is  to  demonstrate  a  vertically 
integrated  scope  and  sequence  of  vocational  training  for  disadvantaged 
and  previously  unserved  students  from  grades  5  through  12  in  a 
comprehensive  urban  school  system. 

The  total  integrated  program,  grades  5  through  12,  is  aimed  at  meet- 
ing vocational  training  needs  for  disadvantaged  and  other  youth  who  have 
not  previously  bfeen  served*    The  program  will  exemplify  the  impact  a 
"total"  program  can  have  on  the  youth,  their  teachers,  and  the  community. 
The  administrative  organization,  listed  on  page  12,  shows  the  seven  pro- 
grams involved.    Each  segment  of  the  program  will  be  followed  logically 
by  a  more  sophisticated  segment  which,  all  working  together,  will 
culminate  in  youth  with  salable  job  skills. 

Administration 

This  program  will  be  under  the  general  administration  of  the  State 
Director  of  Vocational-Technical  Education  for  Oklahoma.    The  .State  Chair- 
man of  Exemplary  Programs  will  serve  as  interim  director  of  the  project 
until  a  qualified  State  Coordinator  can  be  selected.    The  state  coordin- 
ator will  be  selected  before  June  1,  1970.    Within  each  selected  school 
district,  a  Local  Coordinator  of  Exemplary  Programs  will  be  directly  in 
charge  of  the  training.    An  Advisory /Evaluation  Committee  will  be  formed 
to  work  with  the  local  coordinator  on  all  phases  of  program  development 
and  evaluation.    This  Committee  will  represent  the  following  groups: 
local  administration,  vocational  teachers,  general  education  teachers, 
businessmen,  state  vocational  staff,  State  Advisory  Committee,  and  State 
Board  for  Vocational-Technical  Education*    Consultants  from  the  Research, 
Planning  and  Evaluation  Division  of  the  State  Department  will  work  with 
project  personnel  to  insure  inclusion  of  the  research  knd  research 
related  materials  to  be  exemplified  in  the  project. 

The  Oklahoma  Center  for  Continuing  Education,  University  of  Oklahoma, 
has  submitted  a  proposal  for  an  exemplary  program  entitled  "Staff  Training 
for  the  Development  of  Exemplary  Programs  for  Handicapped  Youth  Utilizing 
a  VTE  Team  Approach."    If  this  proposal  is  approved  for  funding  the  f5f;itp 
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would  depend  on  this  project  for  the  training  of  counselors  and  teachers 
to  more  effectively  work  with  disadvantaged  students. 


A  local  Coordinator  of  Elementary  Vocational  Clubs  will  direct  the 
activities  of  the  interests  clubs  which  will  be  sponsored  by  local  busi- 
nessmen or  craftsmen,  parents  and  teachers,  and  students  from  advanced 
vocational  training  programs  who  will  work  on  a  volunteer  basis. 

Industrial  Arts  and  Home  Economics  teachers  will  be  responsible  for 
the  exploratory  program  at  the  junior  high  level  under  the  direction  of 
the  Local  Project  Coordinator  with  the  assistance  of  vocational  teachers 
and  counselors.    Vocational  teachers  will  provide  intensive  training  at 
the  tenth  grade  level  in  a  cluster  of  occupations  in  order  to  prepare 
students  for  job  entry  into  the  exemplary  cooperative  program  or  the  regu- 
lar vocational  program  in  the  local  or  area  school.    The  exemplary  cooper- 
ative program  will  be  under  the  direction  of  coordinators  who  will  work 
with  businessmen,  supervisors,  and  craftsmen  in  on-the--job  training 
programs.    Vocational  teachers  will  be  in  charge  of  the  intensive  training 
programs  for  late  entrants  to  vocational  education.    Advisory  groups  made 
up  of  persons  with  broad  knowledge  by  cluster  areas  will  assist  vocational 
teachers  with  course  content  and  training  methods.    Selected  skilled  crafts- 
men will  be  hired  on  a  part-time  basis  to  supplement  the  training  of  the 
vocational  teacher  and  to  give  a  realistic  approach  to  the  training  of  the 
vocational  teacher  and  to  give  a  realistic  approach  to  the  training  being 
given.    These  craftsmen  will  also  be  available  to  other  levels  of  the 
program  for  consultation  or  resource  assistance. 

Vocational  instructors,  skilled  craftsmen,  as  well  as  counselors  will 
be  available  to  assist  with  supplementary  training  programs.    These  pro- 
grams will  be  flexible  in  order  that  the  varying  needs  of  disadvantaged 
and  handicapped  students  may  be  met. 

A  team  of  vocational  counselors  will  be  working  under  the  direction 
of  the  local  coordinator  and  available  to  teachers  and  students  at  any  of 
the  levels  of  the ^program. 

Procedures: 

The  proposed  exemplary  program  will  pull  together  the  best  educational 
and  training  procedures  thdt  can  be  found  in  research  and  experimentation 
reports  in  a  concentrated  effort  to  break  the  school  re* action  syndrome 
which  has  limited  the  effective  preparation  of  youth  ^      ^ork.    The  unique- 
ness of  this  program  is  the  integrating  of  what  has  up  to  now  been  a  rather 
spotty  approach  to  vocational  orientation,  exploration,  training,  experi- 
ence and  placement.    This  progran  proposes  to  combine  in  one  school  system, 
with  one  segment  of  the  student  body  all  of  the  best  we  know  about 
vocational  direction  and  preparation. 

(a)    General  Design;    The  general  plan  of  this  project  is  based  on  the 
assumption  that  children  can  be  prepared  to  more  effectively  choose 
an  occupation  and  can  be  more  properly  trained  for  that  occupation 
through  a  program  which  moves  logically  through  the  decision  making 
and  learning  phases  from  elementary  through  high  school  to  on-the- 
job  performance.    This  elementary  school  through  high  school  approach 
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with  specific  goals  and  assignments  for  each  phase  should  allow  the 
stated  objectives  to  be  met  and  the  system  to  be  checked  segment  by 
segment  to  determine  the  most  appropriate  sequence  of  experiences. 
This  built-in  correction  factor  should  assist  in- program  evaluation 
and  improvement. 

Phase  I.    Elementary  School — Introduction  and  Orientation  to  Occupations 
Special  interest  clubs  built  on  the  Extension  Service  concept  will 
be  the  heart  of  this  phase  of  the  program.    A  Vocational  Club  Coord- 
inator will  be  employed  to  plan  and  supervise  the  overall  operation 
of  the  program.    Clubs  will  be  formed  around  the  interest  of  5th  and 
sixth  grade  students  in  such  areas  as  electronics,  horticulture, 
cooking,  drawing,  etc. 

Phase  II.    Junior  High  School  Orientation  and  Exploration  of  Occupations 
This  phase  of  the  integrated  program  will  depend  on  a  revision  of 
the  program  of  the  industrial  arts  and  home  economics  teachers  at 
the  8th  and  9th  grade  levels.    A  career  orientation  course  will  be 
offered  in  the  7th  grade  in  the  two  selected  junior  high  schools. 
Cluster  explorators  experiences  will  be  provided  8th  and  9th  grade 
students  in  industrial  arts  and  home  economics  programs.    Each  stu- 
dent will  have  an  opportunity  to  explore  through  actual  work  experi- 
ences a  number  of  career  clusters  during  the  three  years  he  is  in 
the  program  at  this  level.    These  work  experiences  will  be  provided 
on  a  rotating  basis'^on  work  stations  which,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
simulate  actual  tasks  performed  on  "the  job. 
Cluster  Concept 

Selection  of  clusters  will  depend  on  the  occupational  demands  of  the 
community  and  the  state  and  the  desires  and  abilities  of  the  students. 
A  suggested  list  of  clusters,  a  breakdown  of  the  job  titles  and 
demand  data  for  two  clusters,  and  a  prospective  list  of  teaching 
materials  for  two  clusters  is  to  be  found  on  page  34  of  the  proposal. 

Phase  III.    High  School  (10th  grade)— Skill  Training 

The  skill  training  phase  of  the  program  will  be  established  in  one 
selected  high  school  and  will  be  under  the  direction  of  vocational 
education  teachers.    The  program  is  designed  and  school  designated 
so  that  pupils  will  feed  from  elementary  school  to  jurior  high 
school  and  into  this  high  school  program.    This  will  mean  that  stu- 
dents entering  this  program  at  the  tenth  grade  level  will  have  had 
the  introductory  and  exploratory  experiences  described  in  the  pre- 
ceeding  phases.    This  two  semester,  two  periods  per  day  program  will 
be  devoted  to  skill  training  in  four  of  the  jobs  in  a  cluster 
selected  by  the  student  as  a  result  of  his  previous  experiences  in 
the  program.    At  the  outset >  before  the  first  feeder  programs  have 
been  completed,  most  careful  counseling  will  precede  each  student* s 
selection  of  a  cluster. 

Phase  IV.    High  School  (11th  &  12th  grade) — Exemplary  Cooperative  and 
Regular  Vocational  Program 
After  students  have  completed  their  skill  training  at  the  tenth  grade 
level  they  will  either  go  into  the  regular  vocational  program  in  the 
local  high  school  or  the  area  vocational  school. 

Phase  V.    High  School  (Grades  10-12) —Supplementary  Training  Programs 

A  number  of  short  term  intensive  training  programs  will  be  developed 
to  supplement  the  four  phases  of  the  integrated  vocational  program. 
They  will  be  directed  to  meet  the  needs  of  two  populations:  (1) 
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Those  who  drop  out  of  school  without  a  salable  skill,  and  (2)  those 
who  near  graduation  and  have  not  been  exposed  to  vocational  training. 


A  one-semester  program  will  be  offered  to  graduating  seniors  the 
second  semester.    This  program  will  be  only  for  those  seniors  who 
have  not  previously  obtained  vocational  training.    An  additional 
two-month  summer  program  will  be  offered  to  graduated  seniors  in 
July-August  if  a  demand  is  warranted. 

Few,  if  any,  private  non-profit  schools  will  be  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  participating  school  areas.  However,  the  following  services  will  be 
publicized  and  offered  on  request  to  any  such  school: 

1.  The  Vocational  Club  Coordinator  will  be  available  to  help  form 
clubs. 

2.  Materials  for  the  7th  Grade  orientation  will  be  available  and 
workshops  relating  to  the  course  will  be  open  to  teachers. 

3.  Participation  in  the  dropout  program  will  be  especially  encour- 
aged and  school  records  will  be  requested  that  prospective 
students  may  be  contacted. 

It  is  anticipated  that  hot  more  than  10  percent  of  the  students  in  the 
program  will  be  from  non-profit  private  schools. 

Methods  and  Materials 

Elementary  School:    The  basic  guide  will  be,  "A  Guide  for  Developmental 
Vocational  Guidance,  Grades  K-12,"  Oklahoma  State  Department  of  Education, 
(1968).    The  success  of  the  4H  Club  concept  is  well-known.    There  is  rea- 
sonable expectation  that  it  will  serve  well  in  vocational  areas,  although 
it  may  not  have  been  tried  before.    Vocational  guidance  curriculum 
materials  developed  by  Abington  School  District,  Pa.  (ED  022  219)  will  be 
used  in  classroom  activities  to  show  students  the  processes  through  which 
career  decisions  may  be  made. 

Junior  High  School:    During  the  summer  of  1969,  the  Oklahoma  Research 
Coordinating  Unit  sponsored  a- workshop  to  develop  a  tentative  guide  in 
career  exploration.    The  workshop,  directed  by  Murl  Venard,  Assistant 
Director  of  State  Department  Guidance  and  Counseling  Section,  resulted  in 
publication  of  "Career  Exploration,  A  Tentative  Guide  for  Teachers."  The 
Guide  is  being  used  during  the  1969-70  school  year  in  approximately  50 
schools  widely  spread  across  the  State.    A  workshop  of  participating 
teachers  will  be  held  during  the  summer  of  1970  to  revise  the  Guide  and 
complete  the  resource  sections.    It  will  be  published  before  1970-71 
school  year  and  will  be  the  basic  guide  for  seventh  grade  classes. 
ED  010  013  lists  clusters  for  8th  and  9th  grade  home  economics  based  on 
a  rational  that  "among  the  most  important  were  technical  skills  involving 
cooking,  sewing,  health  care,  home  management,  and  child  care." 

At  the  10th  grade  level,  job  simulation  materials  such  as  those  developed 
by  Krumboltz  (ED  015  517)  may  be  used  to  augment  "hands  on"  experiences. 

A  modified  design  based  on  the  type  developed  by  the  New  Careers  Develop- 
ment Center  (ED  020  424)  will  be  useful  in  the  short  term  intensive 
training  programs.    This  will  force  selection  of  critical  needs  areas  for 
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skill  training  where  a  large  number  of  employment  opportunities  are 
assured • 

Intensive  counseling  throughout  all  phases  of  the  integrated  program  and 
after  job  placement  is  supported  by  many  documents.  Particularly  innova- 
tive to  Oklahoma  would  be  the  low  ratio  of  students  to  counselors  and 
counseling  following  training  or  counseling  on-the-job. 

Evaluation 

Several  evaluative  procedures  will  be  used  to  assist  in  determining  the 
extent  to  which  the  project  is  reaching  its  objectives.    The  Advisory 
Evaluation  Committee  described  in  the  Administration  section  of  this  pro- 
posal .will  formally  review  the  work  of  the  program  each  year  and  will 
issue  an  evaluation  report.    Teachers  and  administrators  involved  in  the 
project  will  be  asked  to  provide  a  report  which  stresses  evaluation  and 
suggested  improvements.    Data  on  school  attendance,  academic  and  voca- 
tional achievement,  numbers  entering  vocational  or  cooperative  programs, 
job  placement,  employer  and  employee  satisfaction  will  be  compiled  to 
assist  in  evaluating  the  program. 

A  staff  member  from  the  Division  of  Research,  Planning  and  Evaluation  of 
the  State  Department  of  Vocational-Technical  Education  will  assist  state 
and  local  leaders  of  exemplary  programs  with  evaluation  procedures. 

Coordination  and  Dissemination; 

The  purpose  of  developing  this  project  in  two  different  school  districts 
(only  one  school  district  established)  is  to  manage  (at  the  State  Level) 
the  activities  of  the  program  in  line  with  the  State  plan  for  Vocational 
Education.    If  other  similar  programs  are  developed  in  other  states,  every 
effort  will  be  made  at  the  State  level  to  cooperate  and  coordinate  activ- 
ities for  the  best  exemplification  of  the  total  system  approach  to  meeting 
needs  of  the  disadvantaged  and  unserved  youth  of  our  public  schools. 

Results  of  the  project  will  be  disseminated  within  the  State  by  visitation 
to  the  programs,  regular  reports  distributed  through  the  State  Department, 
and  Seminars  conducted  by  the  school  district  and  State  Department.  The 
final  report  will  include  all  materials  developed  by  the  program  or  make 
reference  to  materials  used  in  the  program. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 
Office  of  Education 
Washington, D«  C«  20202 


June  25,  1970 


Our  Reference:  BAVTE/DVTE 


Mr*  Byrle  Kllllan 
Assistant  State  Director 
Department  of  Vocational- 
Technical  Education 


Re:    Proposal  Number 
0-361-0123 


1515  West  Sixth  Avenue 
Stillwater,  Oklahoma  7A07A 

Dear  Mr«  Kllllan: 

Our  rev:lewer8  have  completed  a  thorough  examination  of  your  proposal 
entitled  "An  Exemplary  Comprehensive  Occupational  Orientation, 
Vocational  Education  Program  for  Selected  Oklahoma  Schools/'  Their 
summary  comments  are  as  follows:    "This  is  generally  a  well-planned 
and  well-written  proposal.    With  a  few  modifications  it  could  become 
a  fine  project.    State  sponsorship  of  the  project  will  facilitate 
diffusion  to  other  school  districts."    They  believe  that  if  the 
following  modifications  were  made,  the  proposal  could  be  recommended 
for  approval  and  funding: 

1.  Reduce  the  Federal  column  of  the  budget  to  $107,252  per  year. 
This  is  the  FY  1970  amount  available  to  Oklahoma  under 
Section  142-c  of  Public  Law  90-376. 

2.  Concentrate  on  one  pyramid  of  five  or  six  elementary  schools, 
two  junior  high  schools,  and  one  high  school;  do  not  try  to 
operate  in  two  different  school  districts.    With  only  $107,252 
of  Part  D  funding  to  work  with,  concentration  will  be  nec- 
essary to  achieve  the  desired  results. 

3.  Designate  the  exact  geographic  location  where  the  project 
will  be  conducted.    The  selection  criteria  for  a  site,  as 
outlined  in  the  proposal,  are  very  good.    The  criteria  should 
be  applied,  the  site  should  be  selected,  and  a  description 
should  be:  provided  of  the  personnel  and  facilities  available 
at  the  location  which  is  chosen. 

4.  Explain  the  provisions  ^or  carrying  the  program  on  with  sup- 
port from  regular  funding  sources  after  the  termination  of 
the  Federal  assistance  under  Part  D  under  P.L.  90-576.  (This 
is  in  accordance  with  requirement  No.  5  on  page  2  of  Policy 
Paper  No.  AVL-V70-1,  a  copy  of  which  is  enclosed  herewith.) 
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Page  2  -  Mr*  Killian 


5*    Describe  the  steps  which  will  be  taken  to  insure  initial  place- 
ment of  all  students  at  the  completion  of  their  schooling.  In 
its  present  form  the  proposal  makes  strong  provisions  for  inten- 
sive occupational  guidance  and  counseling,  but  is  not  explicit 
about  the  placement  function*    (This  item  is  related  to  re- 
quirement No.  A  on  page  2  of  the  enclosed  policy  paper.) 

Your  assistance  in  providing  us  with  modifications  aud  additional  infor- 
mation will  be  most  helpful  in  expediting  a  final  reconnendation  on  your 
proposal.    We  would  suggest  that  you  prepare  an  addendum  to  your  original 
proposal,  which  would  be  labeled  "Addendum  to  Proposal  Number  0-361-0123" 
and  which  would  cover  the  five  points  specified  above.    The  addendum  should 
be  submitted  to  us  in  thirty  copies,  and  we  will  attach  the  addendum  to 
the  original  proposals. 

In  preparing  the  addendum,  your  staff  members  might  wish  to  consult  with 
Mr.  William  CumDiens  in  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education's  Regional  Office 
in  Dallas •    In  addition,  my  Branch  will  be  glad  to  assist  your  person- 
nel in  developing  the  addendum,  either  by  telephone  discussions,  by 
reacting  to  draft  materials  which  you  might  mail  to  us,  or  possibly  by 
and  exchange  of  visits. 

We  believe  that,  upon  receipt  of  a  satisfactory  addendum  from  you,  we 
would  be  in  a  position  to  recommend  your  proposal  for  approval  by  the 
Associate  Commissioner.    We  hope,  therefore,  that  you  can  send  us  an 
appropriate  addendum  at  an  early  date.    If  I  can  be  of  assistance  to 
you  and  your  staff  in  accomplishing  this,  please  let  me  know. 


Sincerely  yours. 


Albert  J.  Rlendeau 

Chief,  Pilot  and  Demonstration  Branch 


Enclosure: 
Policy  Paper 


cc:    State  Director  of  Vocational-Technical  Education 


OKLAHOMA  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  VOCATIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 
Francis  Tuttle,  Director  .  1515  West  Sixth  Ave«  .  Stillwater ,  Oklahoma  76074 

AC  (A05)  377-200 


August  5,  197u 


Dr.  Albert  J*  Riendeau,  Chief 
Pilot  and  Demonstration  Branch 
Department  of  Health t  Education, 

and  Welfare 
Office  of  Education 
Washington,  D«  C.  20202 

Dear  Doctor  Riendeau: 

This  is  an  addendum  to  Proposal  Number  0-361-0123 «    The  five  suggested 
items  in  your  letter  dated  June  25,  1970,  have  been  reviewed  and  corrected 
according  to  your  instructions: 

!•    The  budget  for  Fiscal  Year  1970  will  be  $107,252  which  is  the 
amount  available  to  Oklahoma  under  Section  1A2-C  of  Public  Law 
90-576*    (Budget  for  Fiscal  Year  1971  is  enclosed*) 

2»  The  five  elementary  schools — Pershing,  Irving,  Riverview,  Johnson 
and  Longfellow,  and  Jefferson;  two  junior  high  schools— Roosevelt 
and  Horace  Mann;  and  Central  High  School  will  be  involved  in  this 
exemplary  program  for  Fiscal  Year  1970  through  Fiscal  Year  1973 • 

3*    Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  Public  Schools  have  been  designated  as  the 

schools  for  the  state  exemplary  program*    All  of  the  schools  are 
located  in  the  same  geographical  area  of  Tulsa,  and  the  area  is 
highly  populated  and  well  represented  by  minority  races* 

4*    At  the  termination  of  federal  assistance  under  Part  D  under  P*L* 
90-576,  this  program  will  be  carried  on  through  cooperation  of 
the  Tulsa  Public  Schools  and  the  State  Department  of  Vocational 
and  Technical  Education  with  the  use  of  regular  funds  and  funds 
that  are  available  for  this  program* 

5*    The  full-time  coordinators  for  programs  for  student  instruction 
in  this  program  will  be  responsible  for  the  placement  of  students 
after  their  schooling*    Also,  additional  State  personnel  will 
assist  in  the  placement  of  these  students  and  provide  occupatiot^al 
guidance  and  counseling  to  help  in  the  placement  of  students 
receiving  such  training*    Business  and  industry  in  Tulsa  and  zhe 
immediate  areas  have  been  surveyed  and  known  placement  opportun- 
ities exist  for  students  receiving  vocational  training*  The 
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Dr.  Albert  J.  Rlendeau 
Page  2 

August  5,  1970 


Oklahoma  Employment  Security  Commission  has  determined  the  demand 
occupations  and  this  project  will  train  persons  to  meet  these  special 
needs.    The  Employment  Security  personnel  will  assist  in  special- 
ized placement,  and  the  vocational  instructors  In  this  program  and 
the  state  industrial  coordinators  of  the  area  will  assist  In  job 
placement  of  vocationally  trained  persons. 

An  independent  comprehensive  evaluation  of  the  program  will  be  pro- 
vided each  year.    The  evaluation  team  will  be  composed  of  educational  and 
Industrial  leaders  who  are  not  otherwise  associated  with  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  or  the  Tulsa  Public  Schools. 
The  team  will  be  selected  by  the  State  Coordinator  of  Exemplary  Programs 
and  the  Local  Director  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  with 
assistance  of  the  Advisory  Evaluation  Committee. 

The  local  direct-"* rs  of  vocational  and  technical  education,  the  admin- 
istrators of  the  Tulsa  Public  School  System,  and  the  instructors  are 
highly  motivated  and  interested  in  this  project,    Many  programs  now  under 
way  are  pointing  to  the  implementation  of  this  statewide  Proposal  Number 
0-361-0123. 

We  respectfully  request  early  approval  of  this  project  in  order  to 
implement  this  program  in  the  Tuisa  Public  Schools  during  Fiscal  Year 
1971  through  Fiscal  Year  1973. 


Yours  very  truly. 


Byrle  Killian 

Assistant  State  Director 

Vocational  and  Technical  Education 


BK/bjs 


Enclosures 
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BUDGET 


Title  of  Project:    An  Exemplary  Comprehensive  Occupational  Orientation, 

Vocational  Education  Program  for  Selected  Oklahoma 
Schools 

Name  of  Project  Director:    Ralph  Dreessen 

Applicant  Organization:    Oklahoma  State  Department  of  Vocational  and 

Technical  Education 
Proposed  beginning  and  ending  dates:    May  1,  1970  to  April  30,  1973 


Category 


First  Twelve 
Months 


DIRECT  COSTS 


Federal 


A.  Personnel 

1.    State  Coordinator 

Local  Director  of  Vocational  and 
Technical  Education 

Local  Coordinator  of  Exemplary  Program 
Vocational  Counselor  for  6  Elementary  Schools 
Vocational  Club  Coordinator  for  Elementary 
Scnools 

Club  Sponsors,  6  @  $7/hr.  for  570  hrs. 
Craftsmen  or  Consultants,  50  days  @  $50/day 
Vocational  Counselor  for  2  junior  highs 
School  Counselors  in  Junior  High,  2  per 
school  at  2  schools,  1/A  time 
Home  Economics  Teachers,  1/2  time  in  7th 
grade  Vocational  Orientation,  1  per  school 
at  2  schools 

Industrial  Arts  teachers,  1/2  time  in  7th 
grade  Vocational  Orientation,  1  per  school 
at  2  schools 

Home  Economics  Teachers,  8th  and  9th  grades, 
1/2  time  per  school  @  2  schools 
Industrial  Arts  teachers,  8th  and  9th  grades 
1/2  time  per  school  @  2  schools 
High  School  Vocational  Counselor 
2  School  Counselors  in  High  School,  1/4  time 
2  Vocational  teachers,  10th  grade  @  $8,000 
Vocational  teachers  for  Senior  Intensive 
Training       months  @  $800 /mo. 
Cooperative  Vocational  Education  Teachers, 
2  @  $8,000 


2. 

3. 
4. 
5. 

6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 

10. 


11 


12. 

13. 

14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 

18. 


19.    Secretary  for  Local  Director 


N/C 
N/C 

10,000 
8,000 
8,000 

4,000 
2,500 
8,000 

N/C 


N/C 

N/C 

8,000 

8,000 
8,000 
N/C 
16,000 

3,600 

N/C (Funded  from 
Part  B  or  Part 
G) 
N/C 


B.  Employee  Benefits 

F.D.I.C.  10%  of  Personnel  Salaries 

C.  Travel  and  Per  Diem 
Local  Coordinator 


8,408 
400 
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2195 


Category 


First  IVelve 
Months 


D.    Supplies  and  Materi;^ls 
E  •    Commun  icat  ions 

F.  Services 

Testing  and  Diagnostic  Services  from 
Rehabilitation  Division 

G.  Final  Report  Production  ' 

I.    Other  Direct  Costs 
Evaluation  and  Report 

J.    Sub-total  in  Direct  Costs 


Federal 
2,150 
250 


N/C  (100,000) 
N/C 


4,000 
99,308 


INDIRECT  COSTS,  8Z  of  total  for  Direct  7,944 
Costs  for  Central  Administration 

TOTAL  COSTS  107,252 


21% 


January  22,  1971 


Mr.  H.  J.  Ruley,  Director 
Vocational  and  Technical  Education 
P.  0.  Box  45208 
Tulsa  Public  Schools 
Tulsa,  Oklahoma 


Dear  Mr.  Ruley: 


In  keeping  with  our  conversation  sometime  agp,  this  letter  confirms 
that  the  State  Department  of  Vocational  &  Technical  Education  will 
honor  an  increase  in  salary  schedule  as  shotf  on  the  addendum  as 
approved  for  the  Exemplary  Program  in  Tulsa. 


Cat^egory  Original  Changed  to 

1.  Local  Coordinator  of  Exemplary       $10,000  $11,000 
Program 

2.  Vocational  Counselor  for  6 
Elementary  Schools 

Vocational  Club  Coordinator  for 
Elementary  Schools 


3.  Craftsmen  or  Consultants  or 
teacher  orientation,  50  days  @  $50/ 

day  2,500  3,300 

4.  Vocational'  Counselor  for  2  Junior 

Highs  8,000  9,500 

5.  High  School  Vocational  Counselor  8,000  9,500 

6.  Travel  and  Per  Diem  -  Local  Coor-  400  1,000 
dinator.  Counselor,  club  coordin- 
ator and  buses  for  field  trips 

7.  Other  Direct  Cost 

Evaluation  and  Report  4,000  4,850 


Sincerely, 


Ralph  Dreessen,  Chairman 
Exemplary  Committee 


21.97 


December  20,  1971 


RE:  Project  Number  0-361-0123 
Contract  Number  OEC-0-71-0530(361) 


Dr.  Sidney  C.  High,  Jr.,  Chief 
Exemplary  Programs  and  Services  Branch 
Department  of  Health,  Edu.  -tion  and  Welfare 
Washington,  D.  C.  20202 


Dear  Dr.  High: 

Please  find  enclosed  five  (5)  copies  of  the  line  item  budget, 
with  explanations  and  description  of  original  budget  line  items, 
as  related  to  the  1971-72  line  item  budget  request  for  the  second 
year.    The  layout  of  the  line  items  as  requested  in  the  1971-72 
budget  by  the  Tulsa  Public  Schools  to  the  State  Department  of 
Vocational  and  Technical  Education,  was  done  so  that  our  account 
system,  as  followed  at  the  local  and  state  level,  are  compatible. 

The  following  notes  relate  to  questions  that  Nancy  Rhett  had 
concerning  details  on  items  such  as  instructional  supplies  and 
materials,  maintenance  of  instructional  equipment  and  equipment 
under  capital  outlay.    See  attached  sample  listing  of  items,  as 
well  as  requisitions  issued  at  the  local  level  or  through  the 
State  Department  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education. 

We  are  working  under  guidelines  established  for  us  by  the  State 
Department  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education,  purchasing 
items  of  equipment  under  $25.00  at  the  local  level  and  items 
over  $25.00,  with  prior  approval  on  VE  6001,  may  be  purchased 
by  the  State  Department  or  by  the  local  district. 

I  trust  this  information  furnishes  answers  to  your  questions. 
Sincerely, 


M.  J.  Ruley,  Director 

Vocational  and  Technical  Education 

P.  0.  Bex  45208 


MJR:d 

cc:  Dreessen 
Beaty 


"  2198 


RE:  Project  Number  0-361-0123 
Contract  Number  OEC-0-71-0530(361) 


Original  Bud- 
get  Line  Items 


OKLAHOMA  STATE  EXEMPLARY  PROJECT 
TULSA  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
REQUESTED  PROPOSED  BUDGET 
1971-72    Line-Items  FOR  SECOND 
YEAR  BEGINNING  DECEMBER  1,  1971 


Description 

100  ADMINISTRATION 
Salaries 

Local  Project  Coordinator  &  Supple- 
mental Administration 
Local  Evaluating  and  Reporting 
Clerical 

Other  Expenses  (Supplies) 


Start  12/1/71 

$19.800.00 

13,000.00 
1,000.00 
5,000.00 
800.00 


A-A  &  5- 

A-8- 

A-IA  

A-7  


A-13- 
A-12- 
A-18- 


A-16  

A-16  

A- 17  

A-6  

D  


200  INSTRUCTION 
Salaries 

—  Vocational  Counselor/Club  Coordin- 
ator, Elementary 

-  Vocational  Counselor,  Junior  High 

-  Vocational  Counselor,  Senior  High 

-  Craftsmen  and  Consultants 
Vocational  Teachers  (Salary  and 
Extended  Day) 

-  Two  Industrial  Arts,  Junior  High, 
Part-time 

-  Two  Home  Economics,  Junior  High, 
Part-time 

-  One  Business  Education,  Junior  High, 
Full  time 

-  One  Home  Economics,  Sr.  High,Full-Time 

-  One  Industrial  Educa';ion,  Sr.  High 
Full  time 

-  One  Vocational  Teacher,  Sr.  High  & 
Adult  -  Full  time 

-  Club/Teacher  Sponsors 
Stipends,  Orientation,  In-service  (Not 
in  original  budget. 

-  Supplies  and  Materials 


300  ATTENDANCE 
AOO  HEALIH 

500  TRANSPORTATION 
—  Travel  -  Staf;: 

Bus  -  Tours  (Student)  (Not  in  original 
budget,  but  needed) 


95.300.00 


10,250.00 
9,975.00 
9,975.00 
3,000.00 

A7,500.00 


A, 000. 00 
A, 000. 00 

6,000.00 


1.000.00 


3A 


ERIC 


2199 


600  OPERATION 

Phone  (stamps,  etc.) 


100.00 


700  MAINTENANCE 

Instructional  Equipment 


500.00 


800  FIXED  CHARGES 


12.300.00 


Employee  Benefits,  11%  actual  Tulsa 
costs 

900  CAFETERIA 

1100  COMMUNITY  SERVICE 

1200  CAPITAL  OUTLAY 

  Instructional  Equipment  (not 

included  in  original  budget) 


TOTALS 


$131,000.00 


  INDIRECT  COSTS  for  Central 

Administration 
  Third  Party  Evaluation 


4,536.00 


6,000.00 


GRAND  TOTAL 


$141,536.00 
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2200 


100 


200 


300 
400 
500 


600 

700 
800 
900 
UOO 
1200 


PROPOSED  BUDGET  FOR  EXTENSION  OF  PRESENT  FUNDING 
to  December  1^,  1971 
SPECIAI.  VOCATIONAL  liDUCATION  -  EXEMPLARY  W-1 
DESCRIPTION 


,000.00 
500.00 
400.00 

,900.00 
400.00 


3,500.00 


ADMINISTRATION 
Salaries 

Local  Project  Coordinator  $4 
Supplemental  Administration 
Evaluating  and  Reporting 
Clerical  1 
Other  Expenses  (Supplies) 
INSTRUCTION 
Salaries 

Vocational  Counselor/Club 
Coordinator,  Elementary 
Vocational  Counselor,  Junior 
High  3,300.00 
Vocational  Counselor,  Senior  3,300.00 
High 

Craftsmen  and  Consultants  1,500.00 
Voc.  Teachers  (Salary  and  Ex- 
tended day)  11,000.00 
Club/Teacher  Sponsors  1,200.00 
Stipends,  Orientation,  Inservice  800.00 
Supplies  and  Materials  4,000.00 

ATTENDANCE 

HEALTH 

TRANSPORTATION 

Travel  -  Staff 

Bus  -  Tours  (student) 
OPERATION 

Phone 
MAINTENANCE 
FIXED  CHARGES 
CAFETERIA 
COMMUNITY  SERVICE 
CAPITAL  OUTLAY  (Equipment) 


TOTAL 


$7,200.00 


28,600.00 


450.00 


50.00 
300.00 
4,500.00 


2,000.00 


TOTAL 


$43,100.00 
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Exemplary  Comprehensive 
Occupational  Orientation 
Vocational  Education  Program 
Tulsa  Public  Schools 
Bulletin  #1 


AN  EXEMPLARY  COMPREHENSIVE  OCCUPATIONAL  ORIENTATION 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  -PROGRAM  IN  THE  TULSA  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
In  Cooperation  With 
THE  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  VOCATIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 

The  Career  Orientated  Educational  Program 

There  Is  a  vital  need  to  relate  school  and  careers.    Many  students  feel 
alienated  from  school  due  to  the  Inability  to  understand  how  their  educa- 
tional program  will  help  them  to  achieve  job  and  career  goals  later  i.i 
life.    The  acquisition  of  communicative  skills  becomes  more  meaningful  when 
related  to  real  life  settings.    The  Tulsa  Public  Schools'  Department  of 
Vocational  Education,  In  cooperation  wit-h  the  State  Department  of  Voca- 
tional and  Technical  Education,  throu^:*  the  Implementation  of  some  of  the 
new  facets  of  the  Vocational  Education  Amendment  of  1968,  Is  committed  to 
helping  edut:atlon  at  all  grade  levels  become  more  career  oriented.  E^cem- 
plary  efforts  are  being  made  during  grades  5-12  to  provide  students  with 
the  opportunity  to  gain  a  better  understanding  of  the  world  of  work  and  a 
desire  to  enter  It.    It  has  been  found  that  even  at  early  grade  levels, 
the  quality  of  educational  achievement  In  communication  is  enhanced  when 
coupled  to  real  life  situations  related  to  work  and  the  Importance  of  a 
job  In  our  society. 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL:    Introduction  to  Occupations  (World  of  Work)  Grades  5-6 

A  program  In  eight  elementary  schools  designed  for  all  children  In  grades 
5-6  to  provide  a  basic  understanding  of  various  occupations,  to  develop 
the  attitude  that  all  honest  work  Is  honorable,  and  to  motivate  a  desire 
for  participation  In  the  world  of  work. 

At  the  fifth  and  sixth  grade  level  a  aethod  useful  In  occupational  orien- 
tation can  be  copied  from  the  successfu-.  4-H  Club  practices.    Special  In- 
terest clubs  will  be  formed  in  each  elementary  school  with  appropriate 
projects  related  to  occupational  Information.    These  clubs  will  Involve 
businessmen,  craftsmen,  advanced  vocational  students,  classroom  teachers 
and  parents  in  sponsoring  roles.    Special  Interest  clubs  such  as  horticul- 
ture, electricity,  wild  life  conservation,  small  engines,  sewing,  drafting 
and  design,  and  health  career  clubs  are  types  of  clubs  that  could  be  organ- 
ized under  the  leadership  of  teacher-sponsors  and  club  coordinator  for  this 
activity  working  out  a  definite  schedule  for  meetings,  format  for  meetings, 
and  selecting  tfeacher-sponsors  for  these  local  clubs  which  will  meet  after 
school  at  least  once  each  week. 

The  basic  guide  will  be,  "A  Guide  for  Developmental  Vocational  Guidance, 
Grades  K-12,"  Oklahoma  State  Department  of  Education,  (1968).    The  success 
of  the  4-H  Club  concept  Is  well  known.    There  Is  reasonable  expectation 
that  It  will  serve  well  In  vocational  areas,  although  it  may  not  have  been 
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tried  before.    Vocational  guidance  curriculum  materials  (developed  by 
Abington  School  District,  Pa.)  (ED  002  219)  will  be  used  in  classroom 
activities  to  show  students  the  processes  through  which  career  decisions 
may  be  made.    The  Counselor/Club  Coordinator  will  work  with  teacher  spon- 
sors and  principals  in  helping  to  develop  a  variety  of  activity  packages 
for  use  in  developing  the  club  activities* 

JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL:    Orientation  and  Exploration  of  Occupations  -  Grade  7 

At  the  seventh  grade  level,  all  students  should  have  an  opportunity  to 
learn  about  the  jobs  and  careers  available  in  the  world  of  work.  They 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  be  exposed  to  various  careers  so  they  will 
be  able  to  decide  if  they  are  interested  in  exploring  certain  career  clus- 
ters in  more  depth  at  a  later  time.    The  Career  Orientation  Programs  are 
not  aimed  at  decision-making  but  at  providing  all  students  with  an  oppor- 
tunity to  become  exposed  to  as  many  different  kinds  of  jobs  and  careers  as 
possible  over  a  one-year  period  as  offered  in  seventh  grade. 

This  is  a  program  designed  to  provide  all  seventh  grade  students  with  an 
exposure  to  the  jobs,  careers,  and  professions  in  the  world  of  work.  It 
is  a  regularly  scheduled  curriculum  in  industrial  arts,  homemaking,  and 
business  education,  included  at  the  seventh  grade  level.    All  students 
should  gaia  career  orientation  curriculum  exposure  in  these  practical  arts 
subjects.    The  emphasis  is  upon  student  activity  and  use  of  resource  per- 
sons so  that  students  gain  an  understanding  of  all  jobs  and  careers  broken 
into  large  groups  according  to  the  Standard  Industrial  Classification. 
Career  orientation  curriculum  units  are  taught  by  the  teachers  in  the  reg- 
ular subject  areas,  namely,  industrial  arts,  homemaking  and  business  educa- 
tion.   The  program  utilizes  parents,  business,  industrial  and  professional 
persons  in  an  advisory  capacity.    Two  junior  high  schools  are  directly  in- 
volved, but  an  effort  is  being  made  to  give  added  emphasis  to  career 
orientation  and  exploration. 

JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL:    Career  Exploration  -  8-9  Grades 

New  and  innovative  programs  in  participating  schools  designed  to  provide 
scheduled  students  in  grades  8-9  with  information  and  actual  on-the-job 
experience  in  clusters  of  occupations  have  been  initiated. 

The  Career  Exploration  Program  at  the  8th  and  9th  grade  level,  is  a  logical 
next  step  following  career  orientation  in  that  it  provides  all  students 
with  an  opportunity  to  explore  in  dep».h  some  job  cluster  areas:  Construc- 
tion and  Manufacturing;  Power,  Transportation,  and  Service  Occupations; 
Business,  Office,  Clerical  and  Sales;  Home  and  Community  Services  and 
Health  Occupations.    This  exploration  will  provide  youth  with  a  more  real- 
istic understanding  of  careers  and  a  better  knowledge  base  upon  which  to 
project  sound  decisions  concerning  preparation  for  a  job. 

Following  the  career  exploration  at  the  8th  and  9th  grade,  students  would 
then  become  more  selective.    Some  might  select  job  preparation  programs 
that  could  be  offered  through  regular  vocational  education  and  cooperative 
vocational  education  programs.    Others  may  prepare  themselves  for  college 
and  become  prepared  through  the  academic,  baccalaureate  degree  route. 
Others  may  find  that  they  need  additional  experience  and  an  opportunity  to 
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become  adjusted  to  jobs*    These  students  could  then  select  special  needs 
vocational  education  programs* 

SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL:    Cluster  and  Skill  Training  -  10th  Grade  (Central  High 

School) 

The  skill  training  phase  of  the  program  Is  established  at  Central  High 
School  and  Is  under  the  direction  of  vocational  education  teachers.  The 
program  Is  designed  and  schools  designated  so  that  pupils  will  feed  from 
elementary  school  to  junior  high  school  and  Into  this  high  school  program. 
This  will  mean  that  many  students  entering  this  program  at  the  tenth  grade 
level  will  have  had  the  Introductory  and  exploratory  experiences  described 
in  tha  preceedlng  phases.    This  two  semester;  two  periods  per  day  program 
will  be  devoted  to  some  skill  training  In  a  cluster  selected  by  the  student 
as  a  result  of  his  previous  experiences  In  the  program.    At  the  outset, 
before  the  first  feeder  programs  have  been  completed,  most  careful  coun- 
seling will  precede  each  student's  selection  of  a  cluster.  (Construction 
occupations  for  boys.  Home  and  Community  Service  occupations  for  girls.) 
The  counselor  is  a  key  person  in  the  success  of  the  student  and  the 
program. 

SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL:    Coopisratlve  and  Regular  Vocational  Program 

Grades  11-12 

After  students  have  completed  their  cluster  skill  training  at  the  tenth 
grade  level  they  will  either  go  into  regular  cooperative  or  all  day  voca- 
tional programs  in  the  local  high  school,  or  the  area  vocational  school. 
Many  of  these  students  who  might  not  have  succeeded  in  the  regular  program 
under  normal  conditions  might  now,  because  of  their  participation  in  these 
exemplary  programs  through  grade  10,  be  ready  to  move  into  the  mainstream 
of  vocational  students.    One  of  the  aims  of  this  program  will  be  to  pre- 
pare students  for  success  in  traditional  training  programs  or  on  the  job. 
It  is  felt  by  the  teacher  that  when  the  student  is  ready,  he  will  shift 
into  the  traditional  program. 

SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL:    Cooj)erative  Vocational  Programs  -  Grades  11-12 

These  programs  include  Distributive  Education,  Diversified  Cooperative 
Training,  Cooperative  Office  Education,  Agri-Business  Cooperative,  and 
Home  Economics  Job  Training  Cooperative.    They  are  high  skill  in  nature 
and  include  skill  and  technical-related  instruction  within  the  school 
coupled  with  job  training  plans  and  on-the-job  supervision  and  coordina- 
tion.   In  addition  to  these  programs,  many  high  skill  programs  include 
cooperative  placement  of  students  during  their  last  semester  prior  to 
graduation  and  entrance  to  the  world  of  work. 

The  exemplary  cooperative  program  may  be  made  available  to  students  who 
still  may  not  be  able  to  compete  in  a  regular  program.    Built  on  the 
Cooperative  Education  concept  but  offering  a  wider  variety  ot  training 
opportunities,  this  semi-sheltered  work  experience  program  would  provide 
closely  supervised  on-the-job  experiences  in  a  number  of  training  areas. 
Managers  and  supervisors  would  be  used  who  have  an  understanding  of  the 
special  problems  of  working  with  slower  students.    A  plan  in  which  an 
experienced  person  is  encouraged  to  sponsor  a  trainee  is  in  operation. 
The  coordinator  of  these  programs  would  be  sensitive  to  students'  needs 
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and  employers*  problems*    The  success  of  this  phase  will  depend  on  the 
ability  of  the  coordinators  to  convince  business  mei^  to  become  a  part  of 
the  training  team  for  these  most  needy  students. 

SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL:    Supplementary  Training  Programs  -  Grades  10-12 

A  number  of  short  term  intensive  training  programs  may  be  developed  to 
supplement  the  four  phases  of  the  integrated  vocational  program.    They  will 
be  directed  to  meet  the  needs  of  two  populations:     (1)  Those  who  drop  out 
of  school  without  a  salable  skill,  and  (2)  those  who  near  graduation  and 
have  not  been  exposed  to  vocational  training* 

An  intensive  six-weeks  skill  training  program  may  be  offered  at  a  high 
school,  an  area  school,  or  skill  training  cer4ter,  for  students  who  failed 
to  enroll  in  school  following  the  summer  vacation*    Students  for  these 
programs  would  be  recruited  through  school  records,  local  employment  offi- 
ces, and  publicity  from  available  news  media — particularly  through  radio 
and  television  spot  announcements*    Programs  to  be  offered  would  be  based 
on  student  desires  for  training  in  critical  skill  areas  where  successful 
completion  will  lead  to  immediate  employment*    If  there  is  a  demand  for 
them,  a  second  series  of  programs  could  be  offered  in  the  spring  for  those 
who  drop  out  during  the  school  year* 

A  one-semester  program  may  be  offered  to  graduating  seniors  the  second 
semester*    This  program  would  be  only  for  those  seniors  who  have  not  pre- 
viously obtained  vocational  training*    The  program  would  incorporate  the 
State  required  English  course  into  a  full-time  vocational  program  held  six 
hours  daily*    It  would  combine  skill  training  in  special  public  school 
class  with  on-the-job  training  during  the  last  nine  weeks*    The  program 
would  only  be  offered  in  areas  of  critical  demand  by  business  and  industry* 
An  additional  two-month  summer  program  may  be  offered  to  graduated  seniors 
in  July  and  August  if  a  demand  is  warranted* 

Attached  is  the  chart  CAREER  DEVELOPMENT  CONTINUUM*    It  will  be  noted  that 
students  are  involved  in  the  elementary  education  world  of  work  program 
i-itegrated  as  a  part  of  the  5-6  curriculum*    It  will  also  be  noted  that  at 
the  seventh  grade,  students  will  have  the  opportunity  to  observe  jobs  and 
careers  broadly  in  regular  practical  arts  courses* 

This  exemplary  program  has  been  developed  so  that  it  is  equally  as  appli- 
cable to  students  who  may  enter  a  career  at  the  highest  level,  as  well  as 
those  students  who  may  enter  semi-skilled  jobs*    Programs  are  designed  so 
that  no  commitment  is  rnade  at  the  elementary  world  of  work  or  career  orien- 
tation level,  but  rather  that  students  as  a  part  of  their  regular  educa- 
tional program,  will  become  involved  in  career  oriented  activities  so  that 
they  will  see  education  as  a  part  of  the  preparation  for  life  and  work, 
rather  than  apart  from  it*    The  career  exploration  facet  is  again  for  all 
students  and  is  developed  at  a  depth  whereby  students  can  explore  and  learn 
in  detail  about  certain  job  cluster  areas  that  they  may  have  been  exposed 
to  earlier*    The  purpose  of  this  facet  of  the  career  development  continuum 
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is  to  help  youth  gain  the  necessary  experiences  and  understandings  that 
will  help  them  make  a  more  accurate  decision  concerning  their  vocational 
goals.    Their  vocational  goals  may  lead  them  toward  enrollment  in  voca- 
tional education  job  preparation  programs  at  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
grade  level  or  it  may  direct  them  toward  the  vocational  preparation  pro- 
grams offered  at  the  college  level.    In  all  cases  students  progress  through 
the  career  development  continuum  toward  a  job  or  career*    In  some  cases 
youth  would  enter  a  job  immediately  upon  graduation  from  high  school.  In 
other  cases  they  might  enter  it  upon  graduation  from  a  technical  school  or 
a  college* 
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GUIDELINES  FOR  OPERATING  THE 
WORLD  OF  WORK  PROGRAM  IN  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION:    GRADES  5-6 


Exemplary  Program  for  Fiscal  Year  1971-72 
Department  of  Vocational  Education 


Need  for  and  Purposes  of  the  World  of  Work  Education  Program  at  the 
Elementary  Level 

Most  students  enrolled  in  present  day  elementary  education  programs 
have  little  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  the  world  of  work  or 
to  see  any  relationship  between  their  classroom  learning  experiences 
and  their  future  job  or  career. 

The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to:    (1)  develop  a  respect  for  all  work 
and  (2)  motivate  all  youth  to  want  to  participate  in  the  world  of  work. 
Students  should  gain  an  awareness  of  the  wide  range  of  occupational 
opportunities  available  to  them,  a  realization  of  how  education  helps 
to  prepare  for  jobs  and  careers,  and  a  f .  eling  of  respect  for  opportun- 
ities to  earn  a  living.    By  incorporating  into  the  elementary  program 
procedures  whereby  each  student  will  have  exposure  to  and  experiences 
with  the  world  of  work,  he  should  gain  a  better  understanding  of  work 
as  a  part  of  life,  of  its  importance  in  our  technological  society,  and 
of  the  wide  spectrum  of  jobs  and  careers  available. 

Community  involvement  is  essential  to  the  program  and  can  provide  a 
secondary  value  to  the  World  of  Work  Program  •  that  of  improved 
community-school  relations. 

Hopefully,  this  program  will  also  contribute  to  improved  academic 
education  through  increased  student  interest  and  motivation. 

Program  will  provide  for  all  students  in  grades  5  and  6  from  eight 
elementary  schools. 

The  elementary  program  will  incorporate  app toximately  36  hours  per 

year  of     world  of  work  oriented  activities  and  experiences  for  children 

in  grades  5  and  6. 

The  basic  guide  will  be,  "A  Guide  for  Developmental  Vocatioi;al  Guidance, 
Grades  K-12,'*  Oklahoma  State  Department  of  Education,  (1968).  The 
success  of  the  4-H  Club  concept  is  well  tnown.    There  is  reasonable 
expectation  that  it  will  serve  well  in  vocational  areas,  although  it 
may  not  have  been  tried  before.    Vocational  guidance  curriculum  mater- 
ials developed  by  Abington  School  District,  Pa.  (ED  022  219)  will  be 
used  in  classroom  activities  to  show  students  the  processes  through 
which  career  decisions  may  be  made. 
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Local  advisory  groups  will  be  used  in  building  the  program.  This 
coDBiittee  will  include  representatives  from  the  following,  groups:  (1) 
parents    (2)    teachers    (3)  a^inlstrators  and  (A)  other  community 
representatives • 

Provisions  have  been  made  for  inservlce  education  of  teachers. 

Program  evaluation  procedures  is  to  be  developed  as  part  of  the  progrma. 
The  evaluation  plan  will  provide  for  onrgoing  a^  well  as  final  end  of 
year  evaluation. 

Special  interest  clubs  built  on  the  Extension  Service  concept  will  be 
the  heart  of  this  phaise  of  the  program.    A  vocational  counseior/club 
coordinator  is  eiq>loyed  tp  plan  and  supervise  the  overall  operation  of 
the  program,    ciubs  will  be  f prned  around  the  interest  of  5th  and  6th 
grade  students  in  such  areas  as  eiectronics,  horticulture,  cppkingt 
dr^ngj^  etc.    Special  in^^        by  the  cl^^^  and  teacher 

spioMprs         rclatc:^t6  car^^     introduction  iid  itccc»tai^^  Teadier- 
spoMpris  are 

prpgrn^  :aip^^  draftsmen 
whose  work  is  closely  rc^^^  jtetjfer^t-of '^t^^  or  high 

school  vocational  students  with  assist^^         p^r^nts  and  t^ach^^^^ 
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Occupational  Orientation 
Vocational  Education  Program 
Tulsa  Public  Schools 
Bulletin  #3 


CAREER  ORIENTATION  PROGRAM  ^^""^ 
for 

SEVENTH  GRADE  STUDENTS 

Choosing  a  vocation  is  more  difficult  for  today's  young  people  than  it  has 
been  for  any  other  generation.    There  are  thousands  of  d^^  jobs  and 

careers  from  which  to  chooset    In  the  traditional  programs  of ^^^^^^ 
tionai  institutions  today,  the  student  has  no  bppottunity  to  get  a  personal- 
acquaintance  with  TOre  than  one  or  two  jobs,  if  itidei^  he  hM 
opportimity.    The  child  of  today  rarely  ha^^^^^^  to 
observe  the  ihdust^^^^     processes  v^ich  produce  th^  pjrpducts  of  6ur  society. 
ThMe  prMi^cts;  and  proci^ses  a^    the^^  f qu^^  a^4  techno- 

logical Jeyelojp^t  of  oiir  coim try .    The^  t3i?i4  development  of  this  teduio- 
ioRTr  the  increMe  of  occupational  specializaiion,  the  deVeloi^^^ 
interdependehce^soci  4nd  Vbcatiohj^^  a  need 

for  career  guidance' a^ 

diir  present  educational  program  little  bpportmiity  for  students 

to  gain  a  tealis tic  under staiidin        various  jobs  and  careers .    Youth  inust 
have  an  opportunity  to  learn=  abdiit  our  technological  society  i    They  heed 
to  leam  abq^^  so  that  they  Wye  information  necessary 

for  est abiishihg  job  goals  in  1^^ 

Junior  high  or  middle  schobl  aged  yburt^  have  a  very  sketchy  idea 

of  a  few  visible  care^^    such  as  doctor^  1^^^  astrofiaut.  Althcnigh 

they  are  bona>arded  by  the  m  of 
wages  »  working^^  conditions  rad  opipdrtiinit^^  for  ddVahcemltht  is  limited.  The 
early  adolescent  is  interest^  thi  rbU  of  work  is  a 

major  portion  ofk  person's  life  In  qur  society.    In  a  Career  Orientation 
arid  Exploration  Program,  it  is  hoped  that  th^^^^ 

student-centered  activities  ^  the  student  will  be  exposed  to  a  large  range 
of  jobs  aiid  careers.    Sie  Career -Oriehi^^^^  introduce  tht. 

ndddle  school  youth  into  the  world  of  "working"  occupations.    Th<^  eicposure 
of  students  to  these  occupations  will  broaden  the  of 
the  world  of  occupations  and  present  this  relationship  to  his  job  goals. 

A  program  ov  Career  Orientation  should  be  more  thag  coinpartmentalization 
of  occupations.    Compaftmentalization  thus  far  has  always  meant  that  occu- 
pations were  taught  by  either  a  guidance  counselor  or  the  industrial  arts 
teacher.    Occasionally v  when  it  se^^d  "appropriate other  disciplines 
would  present  career  itiformation  when  it  could  be  related  to  the  subject 
under  discussion.    In  many  of  these  instances  only  those  "glamoroiis** 
occupations  were  given  attention.    Students  were  not  actually  exposed  to 

*  group  of  jobs.    In  most  cases^  job  exposure  was  minimal  or 
only  related  to  a  few-prof e^  industrial,  or  business  careers.  This 

particular  method  limited  the  broadening  of  the  student's  understanding  of 
job  goals.    To  reorient  our  educational  system  to  the  needs  of  youth  in  a 
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technological  society^  our  traditional  program  of  education  must  be 
altered  and  become  more  relevant  to  the  world  of  work.    Our  schools  must 
pf fef  an  integrated  program  with  the  job  and  career  goals  of  students  as 
the  central  core. 

The  Career  Orientation  Program  will  present  to  students: 

1.  A  more  adequate  knowledge  of  our  technological  society  and  jobs 
and  career  alternatives*  . 

2.  A  knowledge  of  the  economics ' necessary  for  participating  in  a 
technological  society, 

3.  A  knowledge  of  the  kind  of  education  or  training  required  and  .work 
tr2d,ts  necessary  in  obtaining  €^  success  in 
jobs  and  careers. 

4.  A  self-appra^^^     regarding  personal  skills,  abilities,  and  life 
aspirationsv  _  , 

—  5.    A"?  oppo^t^^  work  which 

eMblM  a  pers^^ 

6i    An  opportimity  to  develop  an  attitude  that  sociaUy  useful  work  has 
dignity  Md  wdrth  and  is  necessary  as  a  part  of  an  integrated 
soci6*-economic  system. 

To  make  a  job  career  choice  from  the  widest  range  of  occupational  informa- 
tion, a  jprogram  must:  permeate:  the  student 

The  practical  arts uteacher  of  jobs  and  careers  that 

they  are  responsible  for  teaching.    This  teaching  includes  e^  use 
of  resource  person^    ^id  f  ield  trips  ^  as  yell  is  the  use  of  instructional 
materials  1^  filistrips^  and'  other  oriented  ik         The  first  week  of 

each  semester' Wiil'b^^^^  in  prepaiatibn"  which  id.ll  include 

class  discussion,  study  groups,,  projects,  dis]^^^^^^^     orientation  ^a^^^^ 
related  to  study  areas,    ifihe  second  wee^ 

as  resource  persoM^  such  as:    law,  medicine,  engineers, 

educators,  business  executives,  business  parents,  industrial  parents,  and 
trade, parent^.    Resource  pers^     are  to  be  invited  into  the  schools  from 
business,  industry^  l^d  the  services.    They  will  come  to  the  scte     and  be 
a  part  of  a  pl^mtned  session  fp^  the  various  classes.    Field  experiences 
are  to  be  scheduled  When  poa^  cover  some  of  approximate     200  dif-^ 

ferent  jobs,  careers^  ^d  professions.    The  ^llmnihg^of  f iel^  and 
resource  personnel  are  to  be  conveniently  cohc^  the  semester. 

In  such  an  effort,  close  progrion  co^^  is  cardinal. 

An  effective  Career  Orientation  jPrograin  requires  an  intensive  planning 
process  in  order  to  develop  ah  integrated  program  of  occupational  inform- 
ation and  core  materials.    Many  mecms  of  ^tcpbsure  ta  jobs  aiid  careers  are 
possible  through  the  seventh  grade  year.    Examples  of  means  of  closure 
are:    Agriculture;  Business;  Construction  and  Manufacturing;  Distribution 
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and  Marketing;  Services:    1.    Personal,  2.    Repair;  Transportation.  Field 
trip  experiences  ©nphasize  learning  about  the  kinds  of  jobs  and  careers  in 
work  world;    The  students  would  Have  an  opportunity  to  see  and  talk  with 
workers.    Th^  would  be  involved  in  assignments  that  would  cause  them  to 
gain  an  understanding  of  working  conditions ,  opportunities  for  advancement, 
and  other  benefits  of  various  jbbsi  - 

The  organization  of  the  Career  Orientation  Program  includes  intensive  dir- 
ection by  the  school  principal,  practical  arts,  vpcatibnal  department  and 
project  coordinators.    Leadership  in  helping  the  teaching  staff  to  plan 
and  develop  curriculum  is  vital  to  its  success..  The  local  a^biiinistrator 
involves  the  guidance  department  and  others  in  planning  the  tdtalcurricului 
In  the  local  plaimiiig  process  parent  grou^     as  well  as  business  and 
industrial  representatives,  are  involved. , 

The  Career  Orientation  Program  is  operated  in  the  regular  practical  arts 
curriculum  in  cooperation  with  the  totiil  staff  •    One  bf  ithe  requires 
is  that  au^nim^  regularly  sch^^  orientation 

curriculum;Factivl  This  ^me^ins;  ^^t^^ 

each  seventh^gra^  one  year  ih^^  grade§/^j6uid 

receive  a  Mni^^       ISOKhpurs  |6f  ca^^       exposure:;    It  =alsof;means>  tha 
every  seventh^  an  opportimity  toT  leai^  abqi^^^^  all 

j  6^8  a^  re^ardless^  of  iirhether  they  were  ?g^^  be  a  skilled 

tradesinan  or  a  professional  person.    The  objective  is  not  that  they  would 
make  a  commitment  in  terms  of  selectihg  a  career  §^  but  that  they  have  ah 
exposure  to  as  ^de  a  range  of  opportunities  as  possible,  so  that  later 
they  jiay  be  able  to  have  a  bette^^^  a  selection. 

A.  vital  component  of  program  development  is  involvement  of  the  total  teach- 
ing staff  in  an  ihservice  eduM  The  schools  that  ire  approver 
for  progrsuns  need  to  conduct  teac^     ihseryice  work^hqps^  s  adequate 
time  is  availaSXe  f or  reorgauiizatioh  for  the  curriculuin  and  the  developm^^nt 
of  the  program.    The  local  ischools  are  enc^^  to  use  their  staffs  ah^ 
other  coiptunity  per^          in  the  development  6^^  materials,    llie  resources 
of  listing  vocationar  education  ins  tnic           materials  laboratories  will, 
be  tnade  avaiilable  in  preparing  materials.    Vocational  teacher  Educator  Ser- 
vices are  aivailable  to  school  staffs  as  they  conduct  inservice  education 
workshops . 


For  example,  the  teacher  would  arrange  for  a  significant  block  of  time 
devoted  to  the  curriculum  blocks  in  the  Sfeventh  .grade.    At  least  180  clock 
hours  would  be  devoted  to  career  or ientatt ion  regularly  scheduled  over  a 
one-year  period  of  time.    Proyisiphis  would  be  made  for  regularly  scheduled 
curriculum  blocks  that  would  include  student  activities  and  experiences 
related  to  uhders tiding  job  opportunities  in:    Construction  and  Manufac- 
turing >  Business >  Distributloh  and  Marketings  Personal>  Home,  Community, 
Community*  and  Health  Services  >  Power^  Tranisportation  and  Service 
Occupations w    It  is  noted  that  th<^  Standard  Industrial  Classification  is 
to  be  broken  into  groups.    It  is  recoimehded  that  all  levels  of  employment, 
i.e.:    skilled,  managerial,  technical,  arid  professional  be  included  as  a 
part  of  each  group. 


REQUIREMENT  FOR  CURRICULUM  PLANNING 
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Emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  using  resource  people  from  the  cotnmunity  In 
agriculture,  business  and  industry,  as  a  means  of  helping  students  learn 
about  career  opportunities*    Numerous  field  trips  to  observe  jobs  should  be 
planned*    the  real  world  of  work  shbiild  serve  as  a  part  of  the  laboratory 
for  orientation  of  careers* 

Each  of  these  suggested  curriculum  block  areas  should  be  scheduled  so  that 
the  students  would  be^  in  all  areas  sometime  during  the  seventh  grade  yeki 
of  the  practical*  arts  curriculum* 

The  career  orientation  curriculum  blocks  would  be  taught  by  teachers  in 
existing  curriculum  areas  of  the  practical  ^rts*    For  example,  industrial 
arts  would  handle  construction  an^ 


NOTE:    Vocational  education  facilities  and  programs  that  are  available^ 
sHbttld  be  uHlized  in  4he  orientati^^  industrial  arts  , 

social  studies  ,  science  i^areas  and  bthei^s  dan  of  f|r  curriculum 
blocks* 


Approved:    Dr*  Bruce  Howell^ 

Assistant  Superintendent 
for  instruction 
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Vocational  Education 
Tiilsa  Public  Schools 
Augufit  30,  1971 

POLICIjSS  AND  PROCEDURES  FOR  THE  CVET /EXEMPLARY  PROGRAMS 

All  equipment  purchased  locally  or  by  the  State  purchasing  department  for 
this  program,  is  the  property  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma  (Vocational  and 
technical  Education  Department).    All  supplies  an(i  other  supportive  ser- 
vices are  being  funded  100%. 

Equipment  inventories  and  lists  of  supplies  have  been  developed  and  copies 
will  be  provided  for  each  teacher,  with  a  master  copy  beihg  kejpt  in  the 
vocational  department  office. 

class  records,  including  lists  of  students;  if  they  transfer ^  where  to; 

hours  taught;  and  other  hecessa     inforaatip^^^  requested  from  time 

to  time.    Equipment  and  supplies^ n^  the:  class 

each  m^  Requests  f or  sSppnes  and^  should;^ 

the  Vp^  (Do  not  init ia^e  r^^^^  through  ypur  school 

of  f  ic(B:  as  orders  into  llarge^^^  N||djB  :f  of  siipplies 

should  be  antlc^  t^p^weks  in  adyanc4,  m  feqi&ire 

this  much  time  (and  spmet^^  for  pfpcessing. 

A  list  of  companies  or  business  establishments  that  will  be  available  for 
possible  visitation  wili  be  compiled. 

Requisitions  thrpugh  your  school  office  for  busses  to  be  used  in  making 
field  trips  should  be  scheduled  with  ^nty  of  time  for  fprpcessihg .  The 
time  of  day  in  requesting  a  bu  busses  will 

not  be  available  when  they  are  transp or        students  to  or  f irora  school  at 
the  beginning  and  close  of  the  school  day. 

Instructional  materials  have  been  and  will  continue  to  be  developed  by 
individuals,  group  sessions  and  the  State  dejpartmehe.    As  units  and  mater- 
ials are  developed  of  feceived  they  will  be  sent  to  you. 

NO  CHARGES  are  to  be  made  to  students.    If  items  are  produced  for  sale,  a 
systan  of  resale  accpunts  will  need  to  be  established.     (See  policy  and 
and  procedure  for  deposit  of  moneys,  etc.) 

Tape  recorders,  overhead  projectors,  and  other  such  equipment  has  been 
purchased  fof  use  by  teachers  in  the  CVET  prbgracd.    Please  arrange  for 
storage  facilities  for  materials  and  equipment  in  each  school  so  that 
those  concerned  will  be  aware  of  the  plans. 

Please  keep  your  records  -  equipment,  supplies  and  materials  -  as  accur-^ 
ately  as  possible  as  we  will  make  periodic  evaluations  and  a  final 
evaluation  at  the  close  of  the  school  year. 

We  will  need  to  continually  develop  instructional  materials,  employ  new 
methods  and  techniques  as  we  work  with  the  students  enrolled  in  the 
program.    The  following  items  are  for  review: 
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a.  Laboratory  and  shop  experiences  to  be  scheduled  for  two  (2)  ' — 
consecutive  periods* 

b.  Twelve  (12)  fco  eighteen  (18)  students  in  separate  groups  of 
handicapped  or  by  separate  groups  of  disadvantaged*    (Please  re- 
fer to  the  definitions  that  were  furnished  at  the  start  of  the 
program*) 

c.  Teachers  of  this  project  are  certified  in  Industrial  Arts,  Home 
and  Family  Living,  and  Business  Education'.    Some  have  vocational 
certification. 

(1)  Nine  months  regular  contract  for  junior  high  schools  and 

ten  month  vocational  contract  for  senior  high  school  teachers • 

(2)  Extended  day  of  one  hbiir  with  group,  or  planning  hour  and 
other  hour  preceding  or  foilowing  (i.e.,  5th  and  6th 
periods  or  1st  and  2rid,  etc.) 

(3)  May  be  a  part  of  regular  five  period  schedule  with  no 
extended  day. 

(4)  Extended  day  Ihstructdrs  wil^^^  receive  extra  pay  as  approved 
for  time  a^ye  regul^  contract. 

(5)  Planning made  up  before  or  after  scheduled 
class^  day;. 

(6)  Stipehds.|tp  In  the:^project  for  curriculum 
develojpe^^  sessions 
not  a  ipart'  of f  a  reg^^       schedule ;  T 

(7)  Teabhers  from  t^  practica^^^  used  with  the  jiidger 
ment  of  the  local  administration^  as  to  ability  of  the  teacher 
to  conduct  a  iprogram  as  specif  ied. 

(8)  Proper  faciliti^  for^^^  t^^^  of  this  prograiUi  both 
laboratories  and  shops    i^s  needed  to  cdnduct  this  program. 

(9)  Credit  for  two  hours  to  be  given  in  "Career  Exploration, . 
»CVET* " ,  industrial  Arts ,  Homemakin     Business  Education 
or  vocational  as  applies  for  this  progrgwh. 

k 

The  central  office  will  make  every  effort  to  help  teachers  carry  out 
individual  and  program  plaiis. 

We  need  lead  time  to  process  requests  for  supplies  anJ  items  heeded  for 
the  yarious  projects. 

Meetings  oh  Saturdays,  with  a  stipend,  will  be  held  as  in  the  past  when 
there  is  need.  A  record  of  each  teacher *s  extra  time  will  be  requested 
for  payroll  purposes  at  each  scheduled  pay  period. 

Our  first  meeting  is  scheduled  for  Saturday,  September  25,  1971,  from 
8:30  to  11:30  a.m.,  in' Room  601  at  the  Educatioh  Service  Center. 

If  you  have  questions  cohcerning  the  program,  cohtact  the  following: 

George  Wright  -  Local  Project  Coordihatbr, ESC  308,  Phi 743-3381, ex.  319 
M.  J.  Ruley  -  Director  Vocatiohai  Education, ESC  308,    743-3381,ex.  318 
Homer  Towns  -  Assistant  Director,  ESC  308,  743-3381,  ex.  3i8,  319 
.  Frances  Smith  -  Supervisor  Home  and  Family  Life, ESC  322,  ex.  357 
Allie  Dale  Lambert  -^Supervisor  Business  Education,  ESC  324,  Ex.  346 

Approved:    Dr»  Bruce  Howell 

Assistant  Superintendent  for  Instruction 
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INDEPENDENT  SCHOOL  DISl^l 
TULSA    COUNTY^  OKLA, 
SCHCOLiSITE  LOCATIONS  ^ 


'  $000' 


AREA  -  f40)i  SO  MIL£S 

BuiLDtNG  s/rr 

•  o 


CLCMCNJAkY 
JUNtW^HtGH 
SeNlOk  HIGH 
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OCTOBER,  1971 


YOUR  SCHOOLS  AND  YOU 


PAGE  3 


School  Facts  and  Figures 


AREA  OF  SOIOOL  DISTRICT 

The  Tuisi  school  district  contains  140.5  square  nrtiles. 

POrUUTION  OF  DISTRICT 

Approximately  333,296  persons  live  in  the  school  district.  Oi  this  total, 
32,596  are  boys  and  girls  age  five  through  18. 

NUMtIR  OF  SCHOOU  IN  OKRATION 

ELEMENTARY  79 

JUNIOR  HIGH  19 

SENIOR  HIGH  9 

TOTAL  107 

Also  a  Vocational-Technical  Center 

SCHOOL  CONSTRUCTION  FUNNED.  OR  UNDER  WAY 

(As  of  September,  1971) 

Buildings  ih  various  stages  of  construction  or  planning  include  a  new 
.  senior^hlgh  school;  a  new  junior  high  school;  two  new  elementary 
schools ;:  replacemeh t ;  of-  ah  t elementary ^  >ch6ol ;  and :  add ition s  ^  to  a 
sen ibr  high  ischodi;  t hree  junior  high  /schools^;  ^  and <^  two  elementa ry 
school  Si  ^ 

SCHOOL^SITES  IN^RESERVE  ' 

The  schoi^^  owns  18  school  sites  where  buildings  are  not 

immedjaiety  planned^ 

TEACHER  SAURY  SCHEDUU 
Degree 

BACHELOR'S  .  .  . 
MASTER'S  .... 
MASTER'S  PLUS  30  . 


MEMBERSHIP  (END  OF  FIRST  QUARTCR) 


Minimum  Maximum 

$6400.00  $  9S36.00 

$6912.00  $10,624.00 

$7424.00  $11,712.00 


NET  cost  PER  PUPIL  <1»70-1»71) 

In  1970^1971  the  net  cost  per  pupil  in  average  daily  attendance  in  the 
regular  day*sch661  program,  excluding  capital  outlay^  was  $607.65. 

SOURCES  OF  INCOME  roR  1170*1171 


j\dVa!6rem, .intangible,  and 

Mortgage  Taxes   60.2% 

Au»o  License  Fees  ,  11.1% 

State  Aid   22.8% 

Federal  Aid   3.1% 

Other    i   2.8% 


Kindergarten 

lunlor 

Senior 

Year 

ami  Elem. 

High 

High 

ToUl 

197M972 

40,745 

17,524 

16.411 

74.680 

(End  of  Second  Week,  September,  1971) 

1970-1971 

42.781 

18.172 

16.423 

77.376 

1969.1970 

44,511 

18.550 

16,505 

79.566 

1968.1969 

45,441 

18.655 

16,020 

80.116 

1 967-1 96B 

45,599 

18,400 

15.523 

79.552 

1966-1967 

45,294 

18.185 

14.810 

78,289 

19650966 

45.185 

17,308 

14,620 

77,113 

1964-1965 

44,638 

16,763 

14.387 

75,808 

1963.1964 

43.718 

16.019 

13307 

73,544 

1962-1963 

43,320 

15,573 

12.524 

71,417 

NUMBER  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATES 

1971  

1970  

1969   

1968   

1967   


4901 
4813 
4501 
4438 
4192 


HIGH  SCHOPt  GRADUATES  ATTEN^^^ 

A  fpllcw-Up  sUidy  of  the  da^^^      1970  shows  that  56.3%  of  these ; 
students  enrolled-  in  colleges  or  universities.  An  additional  6.3% 
attehdedibther  types  of  special  schools.  . 

SfJDENT  SCHOLARSHIPS 

Each  year's  graduating  seniors  earn  scholarships  valued  at  approxi-^^ 
mately  $1  miUion  for  attendance  at  nearly  200_ln*state  and  out.of . state ( 
colleges  and^uhiversities.  ; 

EDUCATIONAL  STAFF 

There  were  approximately  3600  employees  on  the  educational  staff  off 
the  Tulsa  Public  Schools  as  of  May,  1971.  ] 

EXPENDITURES  FOR  1§7M§71  \ 


Initruction    ^'♦•0% 

Operation  of  Plant   10.8% 

Maintenance  of  Plant   4.8% 

Fixed  Charges    .   .   .   4,4% 

Administration   3.5% 

Auxiliary  Services   1.7% 

Property  Re-evaluation  8% 


Income  and  Expenditures  for  Adult  Education,  Summer  School,  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  Projects,  and  Capital  Outlay  are  not  Included  above. 
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PROJECT  COORDINATOR 
(12  months) 

Exemplary  Comprehensive  Occupational  Orientation  Vocational  Education 

Program 

The  PROJECT  COORDINATOR  shall  meet  the  requirements  of  a  local 
director  as  set  forth  in  Policies  and  Procedures  Manual  for  State 
Board  for  Vocational  Education.    These  requirements  are  as  follows: 

a*    Minimum  Qualifications: 

A  degree  from  a  standard  four-year  college  approved  for 
teacher  training  with  a  major  in  a  vocational  education 
field  and  two  or  more  years  of  teaching  experience  in  an 
approved  vocational  education  programs    They  shall  hold  a 
valid  teaching  certificate  or  credential  in  a  specif ied 
vocational  field,  and  preferably  should  have  co^etehcy 
siifficient  to  direct  and  assist  in  the  ar^a  of  vocational 
guidmce  and  counseling 

b«    Duties  and  R^  * 

1.  Supervise  the  project  and  project  direction 

2.  Control  t^e  budget 

3.  Order  materials  and  equipment 

4.  Develop,  and  organize  the  inservice  program 

5.  Collect  evaluation  data 

6*    Maintain  all  project  records 

7.  '    Complete  state  and  ibcal  reports  as  requested 

8.  Assist  teachers  and  coordinators  in  developing  and  im- 
plementing a  relevant  curriculum* 

c.  Compensation: 

Salary  determihed  by  qualifications  and  experience  in  con- 
formity with  Tulsa/s  sdhedule^a^^^  the  Oklahcnna  State  Plan  for 
Vocational  auad  tedinical  Education  and  as  called  for  In  pro- 
posal for  Exemplary  Program.    Anticipated  salary  range  $9,000.00 
to  $ll,6p0.06i    This  aalaiy  is  paid  with  lOOZ  vocational  funds 
throygh  direct  comfnissioner  grant  to  the  State  Department  of 
Vocational  and  Technical  Education  and  assigned  to  the  Tulsa 
Public  Schools  Department  of  Vocational  ^d  Technical 
Education. 
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VOCATIONAL  COUNSELOR 
Exemplary  Coiiq>rehensive  Occupational  Orientation  Vocational  Education 

Program 

_  Secondary  (one  (1)  Junior  High,  one  (1)  Senior  Hi^)  (9He  months) 

a.  Minimum  Qualifications: 

Shall  meet  the;-requirements  of  the  State  Board  of  Vocational 
Education,  as  set  forth  in  the  State  Plan:  ''shall  have  a 
valid  standard  counselor's  certificate  as  required  for  local 
sdipol  counselors."    (The  Okls^oina  State  Board  of  Vocational 
and  Technical  Education  has  entered  into  a  cooperative  agree- 
ment with  the  Guidance  and  Counseling  Division  of  the  State 
Department  of  Education  for  a  coordinated  ^progr^  of  voca** 
tional  guidance  and  counseling  for  the  State).    A  background 
of  infoniation  and  experience  in  the  Ho  will  be 

required. 

b .  Duties  and  Responsibilities : 

1.  Assist  in  student  testing,  selectibh  and  sdiiediili^ 
programs. 

2.  FoUoif-up  on  students  as  they  progress  in  the  Career 
Development  Program. 

3.  Identify  students  for  succeeding  programs. 

4.  Assist  in  evaluation  procedure 

5.  Work  with  teachers  in  identifying  students  with  special 
needs . 

6.  Provide  consultative  services  concerning  the  vocational 
aspects  of  guidance. 

7.  Develop,  secure  and  distribute  occupational  information. 

8.  Assist  with  curriculum  development. 

9.  Participate  in  inservice  meetings. 

c.  . Compensation: 

Salary  determined  by  qualifications  and  experience  in  con- 
formity with  Tulsa*s  schedule  and  the  Oklahoma  State  Plan  for 
Vocational  and  Technical  Education  and  as  called  for  in  pro- 
posal for  Exemplary  Program.    Anticipated  salary  range 
$8,362.50  to  $9,500.00.    This  salary  is  paid  with  100%  voca- 
tional funds  through  direct  conmissioner  grant  to  the  State 
Department  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  and  assigned 
Co  the  Tulsa  Public  Schools  Department  of  Vocational  and 
Technical  Education. 
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EXEMPLARY  PERSONNEL 


Program  Coordinator 
Senior  High  Vocational 
Coimselor 

Junior  High  Vocational 
Counselor 

Elementary  Vocational 
Counselor/Club  Coordina- 
tor 

Regular  Program 


George  D*  Wright 
Daryl  Browning 

Dewey  Martin 

LaVonne  Hunter 


John  Duncan 
Ivannah  Lusty 


Home  and  Coanunity 
Services 

Building  and  Construction  Eugene  Williams 
Trades 


Junior  Hi^  Instructors 

Patsy  Carson 

Joe  Eastham 

Jim  Gr^ 

IBetty  Parker 

Lucille  iDavis 

Peggy  Harrison 

Hoyt  Hyden 
Elementary  Club  Sponsors: 

Sara  Abel 

Helen  Bailey 

Eunice  Cooeland 

Faith  Huggins 

Don  McGowah 

Garry  Nichols 

Karen  Tyner 

Steve  Wigginton 

Helen  White 


Regular  Program 
Regid-ar  Program 
Regular  Program 


Education  Service  Center 
Central  High  School 

Roosevelt  Jr.  High 

Irving  Elementary 


Central  High  School 
Industrial  Educ.  Bldg. 
Central  High  School 

Central  High  School 
Industrial  Educ.  Bldg. 


Horacie  Mann  Jimior  Hij^ 
Horace  Mjmn  Jimior  High 
Rbbseveic  Jimibr  H^ 
Rodsevelt  Junior  Hi^ 
Roosevelt  Junior  High 
Roosevelt  Ju^or  High 
Roosevelt  Junior  High 


Lincoln  Elementary 
If  ft 

Pershing  Elen^ntary, 
Longfellow  Elementary 
Johnson  Elementary 
Jefferson  Elementary 
Irving  Elementary 
Lpwell  Elementary 
Riverviev  Elementary 
ADMINISTRATIVE  PERSONNEL: 

M.  J.  Ruley,  Director,  Industrial  Education,  Vocational  and 

Technical  Education 
Homer  B*  Towns,  Assistant  Director 
Allie  Dale  Laniberti  Supervisor,  Business  Education 
Frances  W.  Smith,  Supervisor,  Home  and  Family  Living 
CONSULTANTS  AND  ADVISORY  COMMITTEES 

Dale  Edmonds,  Director,  Elementary  Curriculum 

Dr.  Mary  Joe  Keatley,  Director,  jfsychology  and  Testing 

J»  J.  tforton^  Administrative  Director,  Elementary  Education 

Sydn^  Powell,  Director  of  Guidance 

Lyle  0*  Young,  Instructional  Research  Assistant 

Principals:    Wilma  Burleson,  John  Cagle,  Harry  Griggs,  Pearl  Henley, 
rtarolyn  Hunnicutt,  Carl  Kime,  Jack  Pontious, 
James  Sturdivant,  Gene  Tucker,  James  Scott 
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STUDENT  HANDOUTS 

CONSUMER  EDUCATION  BUSINESS  ETIQUETTE 

Buy  Now  Pay  Later  Hindrances  to  Good  Grooming 

Budpatihg  Telephone  Tactics 

Banking  Getting  Along  on  the  Job 

Developing  Personality  Potential 

GUIDANCE 
Kncfw  Yourself 
Job  Berefits 

Going  on  a  Job  Interview 

finployer  Expectations 

Importance. of  School  Records 

Employnient  Agencies 

Tine  Cards  ^ 

Social  Security  Card 

Learnin  Salary  and  Fringe  Benefits 

Filling  Out  a^  i^piicatioh 

HOM|,  COM^  BEALTH  OCOffATIONS 

Food  Service,  and  Safety 
Food  Service  Occupations  •  Short  Orders 
Clothing  Services  -  Unit  I,  Unit  II  and  Unit  III 
Vocational  and  Home  Nursing 
Detergents 

3  Basic  Functions  of  Detergents  CHILD  CARD 

What  Do  We  Wash  Feeding,  Bathing  and  Laundry 

Let's  Make  a  Hang  Tag  Orientation  to  Child  Care 

So^s  Behavior  and  Discipline 

Lot's  About  Laundersing  Creative .Activities 

The  Clothes  Wear  the  Baby-Sitters  Pledge 

Let's  Clean  House  Vocabulary 
Use  a  Work  Schedtae  Helpful  Hints  for  Baby- 

Housekeeping  Tasks  Sitters  and  What  Is  It? 

Cleaning  Etjuipment  Rate  Yourself  As  a  Child 

Use  of  Work  Schedule  -  Quiz  1  Care  Employee 

Use  of  Work  Schedule  -  Handout  #1  Bulletin  Board  Ideas 

Kitdien  Cleaning  -  Quiz  2 
Cleaning  The  Living  Ares^  -  Quiz  3 
Cleaning  The  Living  Areas ,  Quiz  4 
Cleaning  The  Living  Areas  -  Quiz  5 
Cleaning  the  Bathroom  Areas  -  Quiz  6 
Accidents  and  Safety     Quiz  7 
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UNITS  DUPLICATED  IN  LOCAL  OFFICE  AND  DISTRIBUTED 


CONSTRUCTION 


Unit  I-A. 


Building  Wall  Sections 


Unit  I-B 


Drywall  Installation 


Unit  IV  - 


Drafting,  Basic  Measurements 


GUIDANCE 

Unit  I  -  Class  Orientation 
Unit  II  -  School  Orientation 

MANUFACTURING 

Unit  IV  -  Production  Line  Work  - 

POWER  AND  TRANSPORTATION 

Unit  V-B  •  Strokes  of  a  4-Cycle  Engine 

Ucit  IX  -  Body  Fender  Repair  . 
BUSINESS,  CLERICAL  AND  SALES  OCCUPATIONS 

Unit  V  •  Secretary  and  Stenographer 
HOME,  COMMUNITY  AND  HEALTH  OCCUPATIONS 

Unit  XIV  -  Knowledge,  Operation,  and  Safety  of  the  Sewing  Machine 

Unit  I  -  Orientation  to  Food  Service  Industry 

Unit  III-B    -  Waiter  or  Waitress  (for  the  slow  learner) 

Unit  I  -  First  Aid 

Unit  II  -  Home  Nursing-  ^ 
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UNITS  TO  BE  DUPLICATED  AND  DISTRIBUTED 


CONSTRUCTION 

Unit  III-A  -  Electrical  House  Wiring 
MANUFACTURING 

Unit  V  -  Furniture  Re-finishing 
SERVICE  OCCUPATIONS 

Unit  I -A  -  Replacement  of  Electrical  Appliance  Cord 
POOD  SERVICE  INDUSTRY 

Unit  II  -  Job  Analysis 

Unit  III-A  -  Waiter  or  Waitress 
GUIDANCE 

Unit  I  -  Finding  a  Job 

Unit  II  -  Going  for  a  Job  Interview 

Unit  III  -  Using  Banking  Services 
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special  Vocational 
Education 

Tulsa  Public  Schools 
Exemplary -Elementary 

S>R>A>  WIDENING  OCCUPAIIONAL  ROLES  KIT  (W>0>R>K>)FOR  GRADES  6-9 

CONTENTS 

Five  (5)  S/V>E>  Educational  Filmstrips 

The  filmstrips  are  excellent  to  use  to  promote  class  discussions.  The 
teacher's  guide  provides  discussion  material. 


Number  Title  Pages  in  Guide 

A778-1  •  Who  Are  You?  5-il 
A77fiN2  What  Do  You  Like  to  Do?  12-17 

A778^3  What  i^  a  Job?  18-24 

A778-4  Wiat.Ai^e  rJ^^  25-31 

A778-5  What  Good  is  School?  32-37 


Five  (5)  Junior  Guidance  Series  Booklets 

These  booklets  may  be  used  as  a  reference  by  the  sponsor  or  by  indivi- 
dual students,    the  students  must  be  ^le  to  read  comfortably  at  the 
sixth  grade  level  to  read  them  independently. 

Reorder  Number  Title 

5-731  All  About  You 

Your  Abilities 

5-732  Getting  Along:  in  School 

The  Job  in  Your  Future 
Making  Your  Study  Hours  Count 

35  W>OiR.K.  Student  Record  Books 
1  Teacher's  Guide 

400  Occupational  Briefs  (Divided  into  three  (3)  main  groups  -  People, 
Things,  Ideas  • 

Each  brief  presents  a  short  fictional  narrative  that  describes  a  typi- 
cal person  at  work  in  the  occupation  presented.  The  narrative  depictfs 
typical  activities  of  the  worker  and  some  psychological  aspects  of  the 
job. 

Occupational  information  is  given  in  capsule  form.    Topics  covered  are: 
required  education,  useful  high  school  courses,  special  training  or 
college  courses  (where  applicable),  where  joi)s  are  found,  getting 
started,  training  on  the  job,  getting  ahead,  earnings,  number  of  hours, 
numbers  of  workers  and  future  manpower  requirements. 
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Special  Vocational  Education 
Exemplary  Program-Elementary 
Tulsa  Public  Schools 


ADDITIONAL  FILMSTRIPS 


THE  EDUCATION  SERVICE  CENTER  HAS  THE  FOLLOWING  FILMSTRIPS  THAT  ARE  GOOD 

FOR  ELEMENTARY  STUDENTS 


One  series,  is  entitled  The  Workinj^  Series.  AVID  Corporation  -  6  film- 
strips  and  four  (4)  records. 

Anqther  good  set  of  films trips  is  Working uWorldj.  The.    It  is  a  film- 
strip  withe  tape.    There  are  two  series .    The  itities  bf  the  Individual 
films  trips^  are  listed  below  acid  the  number  of  the  films  trip  when 
known. 

!•    Working  in  a  Hospital 

2.  Working  in  a  Laimdry  and  Dry  Cleaning  Plant 

3.  Working  in  Our  Town 
4*    Working  in  the  City 

5.    Working  with  Cars    SF  671 
6*    Working  with  People    SF  670 
?♦    Jobs  for  Young  Hen    SF  672 
8*    Clerical  and  Stock  Work    SF  669 
9*    The  Job  Interview    SF  666 
10*    Finding  a  Job    SF  665 
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ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  SUGGESTIONS 


Daryl  Browning 

1.    Mrs.  Vicent  Gorton  -  747-0724 


2.  Mrs.  Nancy  Reed 

3.  Mrs.  S.  J.  Mayfield 

Dewey  Martin 

1.  Orville  Stinnett 

2.  Mrs.  Jan  Novak 
3*    Jim  Colgan 


583-9348 
742-6038 


Parent  of  a  student  in  Mrs, 
Lusty *s  class 
P.T.A.  officer  at  Central 
P.T.A.  officer  at  Central 


584-2651  Adult  Basic  Ed.  office 

'743-9741,  Ext.  61 

583-8111  State  Federal  Savings  & 

Loan  Association 


LaVonne  Hunter 

1.  Dr.  Richard  Hall 

2.  Jim  Diilirlgier 

3.  Mike  Norris 

4.  Donna  Neal 

5.  J.  C.  Neal 

'6.  Mrs.  Patricia  Bud- 
nick 

7.  Mrs.  Aurora  Veale 

8.  Mrs.  Harry  Holt 

9.  Charles  Needham  ' 

10.  Mrs.  Dinger 

11.  Willard  Lewis 

12.  Gerald  Ellis 

13.  Clayton  Walker 

14.  John  Forrest 

15.  Bob  Vahderford 


939-6351,  Ext.  342 
583-6i61 

582-  9301 
743-6830 
587-3358 
936-6180 

583-  7670 

582-  7925 
585-6911 

585-6911 

583-  5261 
835-6974 

835-6974 

628-0410 
628-0410 


Univi  of  Tulsa 
Oklahoma  Naturai  Gas 
Co. 

Irving  P.TiA.  Presi- 
dent 

Lincoln  P.T.A.  Presi- 
dent 

Business  Agent  for 
Teamsters  Union 
Jefferson  P.T.A. 
President 
Pershing  P.T.A. 
President 
Riverview  P.T.A. 
President 

Personnel  of  South- 
western Bell  Co. 
Southwestern  Bell  Co. 
Laborers  Local  #120 
Operating  Engineers 
#627 

Operating  Engineers 
.  #62> 
Carpenters  Local  #943 
Carpenters  Local  #943 
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EXEMPLARY  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 
1971-72 

These  people  serve  in  the  capacity  of  advisors  as 


stated  In  the  Proposal: 


SENIOR  HIGH 

Mrs.  Nancy  Reed 


583-9348 


P.T.A.  officer  at 
Central  High  School 


JUNIOR  HIGH 


James  Colgan 


583-8111 


State  Federal  Savings 
&  Loan  Association 


ELEMENTARY 


James  Dillinger 


Mrs.  Alnoma  Dinger 


John  Forrest 


583-6161 


585-6250 


628-0410 


Oklahoma  Natural  Gas 
Co. 

Southwestern  Bell 
Telephone  Co. 

Carpenters  Local 
#943 


ALTERNATES 
Will  serve  if  called  upon 


Glen  Leak 


Melvin  Winegarten 


425-0484 
939-5471 


Cement  Finishers 
Local  #690 

Electricians  Local 
#584 

542  S.  Lewis 

P.  0.    Box  50313 


ERIC 
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Irving  Elementary  School,  Room  21 
18  North  Haybelle 
Tulsa,  Oklahoma  74127 


Date 


Dear  ^   : 

The  Tulsa  Public  Schools  have  Implemented  an  Exenplary  vocational 
program  called  the  "World  of  Work".    The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to 
develop  a  respect  for  all  work  and  motivate  all  youth  to  want  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  world  of  work.    The  fifth  and  sixth  grade  students  in- 
volved in  the  program  hopefully  will  gain  an  awareness  of  the  wide 
range  of  occupational  bpportimities  available  to  the^   a  realization 
of  how  education  heljps  to  prepare  them  for  jobs  arid  careers,  and  a 
feeling  of  respect  for  opportunities  to  earn  a  living. 

We  have  eight  elementary  schools,  two  junior  high  schools  and  one 
senior  high  school  involved  in  the  program.    The  eight  elementary 
schools  have  teacher  sponsored  club  meetings,  one  evening  a  week  after 
school  from  3:00  p.m.  to  4:00  p.m.    The  club  activities  expose  stu- 
dents to  a  variety  of  occupations. 

We  need  VOLUNTEERS  including  businessmen,  craftsmen,  technicians,  and 
professionals,  whose  work  is  closely  related  to  a  variety  of  intere^sts 
of  the  group,  who  will  come  to  the  schools  and  share  their  work  ex- 
periences with  the  clubs.    Volunteer  speakers  need  not  prepare  a  for- 
mal speech.    It  is  sufficient  that  they  simply  talk  to  the  children 
and  try  to  answer  questions  that  the  children  may  have.    The  attached 
sheet  offers  some  suggestions  that  may  prove  helpful  to  speakers. 

We  also  want  to  arrange  field  trips  to.  businesses^  plants  and  firms 
where  children  are  able  to  actually  observe  people  at  work. 

If  your  company  can  help  us  either  by  allowing  us  to  tour  or  by  pro- 
viding a  speaker  or  speakers  for  any  of  the  schools,  we  would  be  most 
appreciative. 

Sincerely, 


Approved:    J.  j.  Morton, 

Administrative  Director 
for  Elementary  Education 


LaVonne  Hunter 
Elementary  Counselor/Club 
Coordinator 

World  of  Work  Club,  Exemplary 
Vocational  Program 
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A  LIST  OF  SUGGESTIONS 


Some  questions  that  the  children  might  ask  a  speaker  are: 

What  qualifications  do  you  need  for  the  job? 

What  type  of  training  did  you  have?    How  long  did  you  train? 

What  are  the  duties  Involved? 

What  hours  do  you  work? 

What  tools  do  you  use?   What  equipment  must  you  know  how  to  operate? 
What  Is  the  pay?  , 
What  are  the  chances  for  advancement? 

What  are  the  advantages  and  the  disadvantages  of  the  job? 
What  type  of  personality  Is  best  suited  for  the  job? 
What  Interested  you  In  that  type  of  work  to  begin  with? 
What  are  some  of  your  outside  interests?    (Example:    sports*  music*  etc*) 
Did  school  relate  to  your  job?    How?   What  skills  did  you  learn  In  school 
that  you  use  in  your  job?    (reading*  math*  etc*) 

Perhaps  the  following  list  might  be  kept  in  mind  when  relating  to  the  children 
about  getting  and  keeping  .a  specific  job: 


We  hope  that  the  children  involved  in  this  program  will  realize: 

1*    Pride  in  ohe^s  work  makes  life  much  happier  and  adds  purpose^ 
2.    They  can  choose  an  occupation  that  they  will  enjoy* 
3*    It  is  necessary  to  be  able  to  get  along  with  other  people  no  matter 


Punctuality 

Regular  attendance 

Skills 

Aptitude 

Experience 

Education 

Honesty 


Personality 
Cheerfulness 
Appearance 
Cooperation 


Communication 
Pride 

Cleanliness 


what  job  they  do* 
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SPEAKERS 


Below  are  some  suggestions  for  speakers •    If  you  are  interested  in 
particular  ones  please  put  a  check  In  the  box  under  the  naae  of  your 
school.    If  any  of  the  students  are  Interested  In  other  occupations 
please  add  them  to  the  list. 


Abestos  workers 
Boilermakers 

Bricklayers  

Carpenters  

Carpet  &  linoleum  workers 

Cement  Finishers  " 

Electricians 


Elevator  constructors^ 
Laborers 


Operative  Plasterers^ 
Operating  Engineers^ 
Painters 


e 


Pipe  Fitters^ 

Plumbers 

Roofers 


Sheet  Metal  Workers^ 
Barbers 


Meat  Cuterers^ 
Musicians 


Truck  Drivers 


Nursery  Workers^ 
Shoe  repairmen^ 
Uphols  t a*  ftrs 
Attorney 
Do  ctor 
Florist 


Radio  technician 


Television  Repairman^ 
Telephone  Operator 
Stewardess  . 
Counselor 

Nurse^  

Pilot 
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Dentai  Assis  tant 
Secretary^ 


Cosmetologist 
Fireman 


Auto  Mechanic^ 
Disc  jockey 
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INDEPENDENT  SCHOOL  DItTlllCT  NO.  I 
torn  isTtii*omcc  akd  txTiii.ficNooL  comttrosMKct 


Principals  and  Consultants 


George  Wrlghtt  Project  Coordinator^  Exenplary/CVET  Programs 
September  10 »  1971 


There  will  be  a  meeting  of  all  CVET  and  Exen^lary  Personnel^  Saturday t 
September  25 »  1971,  in  Room  402,  Education  Service  Center  from  8:30  a.m. 
to  11:30  a.m. 

would  very  much  like  for  you  to  meet  yith  us  and  give  u.«^  your  thoughts 
on  the  various  aspects  of  the  program. 

Stipends  will  be  paid  to  those  able  to  attend  from  lOOX  Special  Vocational 
funds. 


Approved:    M.  J.  Ruley 

Dr.  Bruce  Howell 
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Form  BS«11 


INDEPENDENT  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  NO.  1 


TV&M.  COtfltTr«  OBtAIIOKA 


FOR  INTEIt^OPrtCB  AND  tKTBR.SCHOOL  COSmPONDKNCB 


To-. 


All  CVET  and  Exemplary  Personnel 


From. 


George  Wright  -  Project  Coordinator,  CVET/Exenylary  Programs 


Date^ 


September  10,  1971 


There  will  be  a  ineeting  of  all  CVET  and  Exen^lary  Personnel,  Saturday, 
September  24,  1971,  in  Room  402  (note  room  change  from  original  bulletin) 
from  8:30  a.m.  to  11:30  a.m. 

Stipends  of  $15.00  per  Saturday  session  will  be  paid  to  those  attending. 
We  will  work  on  curriculuiii  development  and  exchange  ideas  on  procedures, 
funds  provided  through  lOOZ  Special  Vocational  funds. 

We  are  enclosing  CLASS  RECORD,  Formll,  due  in  the  Vocational  Office 
Sept.  17;  SCHEDULE  OF  CLASSES^  Form  #2,  due  in  the  Vocational  Office 
Sept.  17  and  VE  6000  R  due  Saturday  morning,  Sept.  25. 


Approved:    H.  J.  Ruley 

Dr«.  Bruce  Howell 
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INDEPENDENT  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  NO,  X 


TWmA  covifrr,  ostJiwoKA 


FOR  INTER.OrriCB  AND  INTBR*8CHOOL  COIUIB8PONI>BNCS 


To. 


Principals  of  Irving,  Longfellow  and  Rlvervlev  Elementary  Schools 


Fmm  George  D-  Wright  -  Project  Coordinator  CVET/Exemplary  Programs 
1^.^         October  29,  1971 


This  is  to  confirm  pur  conversation  of  October  29 ,  relative  to  Video- 
taping the  Elementary  Occupational  Exploration  Clta)s. 

The  following  schools  will  be  taped  on  the  date  and  time  shown  below: 


Nov*  3  -  Longfellow 


3:00-4:00  p.m. 


Nov.  10  -  Rlverview 


3:00-4:00  p*m. 


Nov*  17  -  Irving 


3:00-4:00  p.m. 
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LIST  OP  MEETINGS  SCHEDULED  FOR  ELEMENTARY 


November  3 

Noveihber  4 
Noveniber  10 

November  17 

November  22 
December  1 


Irving  -  f/s    Vfhat  Good  is  School? 
Riverview  -  Policeman  speaking 
Longfellow  -  Fire  department  -  bringing 
truck  and  film 

Jefferson  -  Attorney  speaking 

Riverview  -  Florist  (Daryl  Browning)  showing 
how  to  make  corsage  -  telling  duties 
Pershing  -  trip  to  Souths ide  Christian  Church 
Lowell  -  Policeman  speaking 
Irving  •  f  /s    What  fib- You  Like  to  Do? 

Irviiig  •  Spe^er,  KOW  radio     Dick  Fain 
Riverview  -  touring  KMC  studio 
Pershing  and  Johnson  together  at  Pershing  to 
hear  Gary  Kroll,  baseball  player 
Longfellow     Stewardess  speaking 

Irving  ^  f/s    What  is  a  Job? 
Longfellow     Student  nurse  speaker 

Riverview  -  Luther  Roberts,  representative 
from  Public  Service 
Irving  -  f/s    What  are  Job  Families? 
Longfellow     Dental  Assistant 
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Special  Vocational  Programs 
Exemplary  and  CVET 
Tulsa  Public  Schools 
Bulletin  H 


PROCEDURE  IN  SCHEDULING  BUSES  FOR  FIELD  TRIPS 

ITEMS 

1.  Field  trips  will  be  initiated  by  the  teachers  through  their  school 
office  on  RQ-2  with  at  least  two  weeks  time  lapse  before  buses  are 
scheduled, 

2.  Students  must  have  signed  permission  cards,  follow  procedure  in 
your  school. 

3.  TJLme  allotted  for  such  trips  for  district-owned  buses  will  be  be- 
tween 9:00  a.m.  arid  2:00  p.m.    Request  is  written  on  an  RQ  2. 

4.  There  is  a  budget  ailocation  for  student  field  trips  for  CVET  Pro- 
jects #2,  5,  8,  11  arid  the  Exemplary  program. 

5.  During  the  70-71  year  the  average  time  of  trip  was  three  hours  at 
a  cost  of  $20.00  per  trip. 

6.  The  number  of  trips  allotted  for  CVET  and  Exeanplary  Programs  will 
be  in  relationship  to  the  monies  provided  for  in  the  budget  for 
each  project. 

7.  If  unable  to  schedule  a  district-owned  bus,  one  may  be  requistioned 
from  the  Metropolitari  Tulsa  Transit  Authority,  510  S.  Rockfbrd. 
The  cost  is  $10.00  per  hour,  with  a  two-hour  minimtim,  from  pick-up 
point  back  to  thieir  garage.    The  smallest  bus  they  have  carries 

45  people.    Make  an  effort  to  group  your  classes  to  cut  the  number 
of  trips.    It  will  depend  on  company  policies  and  practices  as  to 
the  number  of  students  that  they  will  handle.    Request  should  be 
written  on  RQ  1  for  outside  carrier. 

THIS  WILL  BE  RE-EVALUATED  AT  THE  END  OF  THE  SEMESTER 

SCHOOL  BUS  TRANSPORTATION  (From  Policies,  Regulations  and  Procedures 
for  Tulsa  Public  Schools,  7-1-1970,  p  11) 

School  buses  may  be  used  by  class  groups  for  field  trips  where  trans- 
portation is  required  and  properly  authorized.    These  trips  are  to  be 
made  to  a  specific  place  of  educational  value.    Field  trips  shall  be 
approved  only  upon  written  request  from  the  teacher  through  the  prin- 
cipal and  with  the  approval  in  writing  of  the  Assistant  Superinten- 
dent for  Administrative  Services.    Final  approval  to  the  Transporta- 
tion Office  will  be  made  in  writing  from  the  Office  of  the  Assistant 
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Superintendent  for  Business  Management.    This  request  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  arrive  in  the  Transportation  Office  at  least  two  weeks 
prior  to  the  date  of  the  expected  trip.    Such  field  trips  during  the 
first  month  of  school  each  year  should  be  limited  so  that  our  regu- 
lar bus  schedules  can  be  properly  adjusted. 


Approved:    Ted       Coover,  Assistant  Superintendent 


for  Business  Management 
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TULSA  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


INDUSTRIAL,  VOCATIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 


CVET  -  EXEMPLARY  PROGRAMS 


The  enrollment  form  (VE-6000-R)  has  been  designed  to  provide  local, 
state,  and  federal  decision  makers  with  basic,  numerical,  management 
information  about  all  vocational,  technical  and  special  programs* 
One  aspect  of  this  study  is  to  determine  exactly  how  many  students 
are  being  served    and  to  be  able  to  determine  if  they  enter  into  a 
regular  vocational  program  from  a  special  program  (CVET  or  Exemplary) . 

Some  items. on  this  form  will  not  apply  at  the  present  time  to  the 
CVET  or  Exemplary  Programs j  such  as: 


A  sample  of  the  VE-6000-R  is  included  showing  portions  to  be  omitted* 

Complete  a  form  VE-6000-R  for  each  student  in  your  CVET  or  Exemplary 
program* 

Use  Class  Code  No.  20041 

You  may  have  students  complete  the  form  as  a  group  under  your  instruc- 
tion, or  you  may  complete  the  forms. 

Put  in  alphabetical  order,  label  from  school  and  teacher  and  bring  to 
the  September  25  meeting. 

If  there  are  questions  pertaining  to  tha  form,  contact  Mr.  Ruley's 
office.  Ext.  318,  Education  Service  Center. 


1.  Occupational  objective 

2.  The  social  security  number 

3.  Occupation  code 


M.  J.  Ruley,  Director 

Homer  B.  Towns  -  Assistant  Director 

George  D.  Wright  -  Local  Project 

Coordinator 

Allie  Dale  Lambert  -  Supervisor 
Frances  W.  Smith  -  Supervisor 
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ENROLLMENT  FORM   Department  of  Vbcational  and 

Student  s  Signaturt  


Technical  Education 
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special  Vocational  Education 
Tulsa  Public  Schools 
Exemplary  Program 
Bulletin  #7 


FIELD  TRIPS 

WHERE  DO  YOUR  STUDENTS  WANT  TO  GO  ON  HELD  TRIPS?  LIST  ANY  SUGGES- 
TIONS BELOW  PLEASE*  IF  YOU  KNOW  APPROXIHATELY  WHEN  YOU  WANT  TO  GO, 
PLEASE  PUT  THE  DATE  TOO* 

PLACE  SCHOOL  DATE 


SUGGESTIONS 

Radio  station  KCNW  Is  willing  to  have  elementary  students  tour. 
American  Airlines  MAY  have  tours  available  after  January  lst« 
The  telephone  company  Is  working  up  a  new  program  -  ready  Jan*  1# 
Zebco  will  accept  touring  groups 

I  think  I  know  a  dentist  that  will  permit  small  groups  to  visit. 
Acme  Brick  Co* 
Frankhoma  Pottery 
KOTV  Television 

Jan  Lester  -  Brooks Ide  Beauty  College 

Oklahoma  Employment  Agency  ^  simulated  Interviews 

Midwest  Chevrolet 
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Some  schools  have  begun  taking  field  trips  and  having  speakers  from 
different  occupations  at  the  club  meetings*    In  order  to  obtain 
speakers  for  you  and  arrange  field  trips,  I  will  need  a  tentative 
schedule  with  approximate  dates  that  you  want  speakers  to  repre** 
sent  specific  occupations  and  the  places  you*d  like  to  visit  on 
field  trips* 
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Suggested  Form  Utter  for  Thank  You  for  the  Field  Trip 


School  Letterhead 
Tul8a»  Okla.  zip 
Date 


Nine  of  Contact 
Place  Visited 
Street  Address 
Tulsa>  Okla.  zip 

Dear  : 

The   class  from  

enjoyed  the  tour  of  so  very  much.    We  wish  to 

thank  you  for  making  this  interesting  as  well  as  educational  tour 
available  to  us.    We  appreciate  your  interest  in  the  future  of  young 
people  and  in  helping  then  find  a  vocation  to  fit  their  needs. 

The  students  were  surprised  at  the  various  types  of  employment 

available  to  them  in  ^  work.    Thanks  to  you  we  had 

a  very  rewarding  experience. 

Yours  truly» 


Your  name 


Position 
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SUMKARY  OF  ACTIVITIES 


Central  High  School  -  Eugene  WilllaM 


Positive  Reactions  to  the  Project: 

1.  Students  seen  to  be  interested  in  class 

2.  All  take  an  active  part 

Hajor  Activities  or  Occupational  areas: 
Drawing  set  of  House  Plans 
1*    Floor  plan 

2.    Front  and  Side  elevations 
3*    Wall  section 
4«    Laying  shingles  on  roof 
Kajor  Units  or  occupations  discussed  and  explored 

1.  House  plans  and  drafting  tools 

2.  Hand  tools  ^  naae»  use»  safety 

3.  Poorer  tools  -  naae>  use>  safety 
Future  Activities  planned: 

1«    Building  co^ilete  one--room  house  in  shop 
2.    Guest  speaker  -  man  owns  his  conpany  will  talk  about 


being  on  time»  doing  good  work»  will  coodbine  groups 
with  Mrs.  Lusty. 


Positive  Reactions  to  the  Project: 

1.  Students  are  deeply  involved  in  learning  salable 
skills. 

2.  Contact  with  Project  12  and  AMIDS  on  project  has 
been  most  favorable 

3.  Mr.  Leo  Cowan*  Borden *s  Cafeterias*  is  very  inter* 
estea  in  project  and  has  promised  to  aid  me  with 
second-year  students  if  class  can  be  worked  out. 

4.  Dr.  Katharine  Uowell*  O.S.U.*  is  helping  me  plan  a 
prospectus  for  a  second-year  class. 

5.  One  student  transferred  from  Edison  to  Central  to 


Major  Activities  or  Occupational  areas: 

1.  Sewing  Services  -  patch-vork  pillows*  macreme*  belts* 
crocheted  rings « 

2.  Grooming  -  Personal  Development  -  Field  trip  to 


Merle  Herman  for  facials*  demonstration  of  strai^t- 
ening  black's  hair*  modeling  by  Mary  Lou  Dotson* 
Sear's  Fashion  Co-Ordinator. 


Major  Units  discussed  and  explored: 
Sewing  Services 
Time  Clock 
Social  Security 
School  Record 

Use  and  care  of  electric  range 
List  results  and/or  Hands  on  experience: 


Central  High  School  -  Iwannah  Lusty 


take  the  class. 
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List  resxilts  and/or  H«nds«*on  experience: 

Girls  are  Mking  Macrette'  belts  and  selling  them 
Crocheting  rings  has  created  interest  in  lea^ming  to 
do  other  crochet. 

Dissemination  Activities: 

Co-Ed  Magasine  has  articles  every  month  on  Knov 
Yourself  «  The  girls  read  them  and  we  discuss  and  work 
out  problems  that  are  presented. 

Other  Activities: 

Mr.  Bumettt  Royal  Typewriter  Co.,  loaned  us  a  Time 
Clock  for  one  week  and  the  girls  clocked  in  and  out. 
I  figured  out  their  time  and  paid  them  on  paper  for 
the  time  they  spent  'Vorking". 

Staff  Utilization: 

Mr.  Brovning  has  been  most  helpful 

Mr.  Duncan  (I.E.  Bldg.)  has  made  some  boards  for  my  girls 
to  Decoupage. 
Future  Activities: 

Sale  of  popcorn  balls  and  caramel  apples  to  figure  pro- 
fit and  loss  in  running  a  small  business  in  Food  Service 
area. 

Field  trips  to  Sky  Chef  and  Bryan's  Infant  Wear 
Vocational  Test  by  Department  of  Defense*  November  19. 

Horace  Mann  Junior  High     Patsy  Carson 

Major  Activities  or  Occupational  Areas 

1.    Learning  to  operate  a  sewing  machine 
Result  and/or  Hands-^n  experience 

!•    Made  skirts  and  blouses 

7..    Learned  to  use  scissors  properly 

3.    How  to  operate  an  electric  sewing  machine 
Future  Activities  Planned 

1.  Start  laundry  unit 

2.  Field  trip  to  Oklahoma  Natural  Gas  for  a  laundry  der^^sctra^^ 
tion 

Suggestions  for  Improvement 
1«    More  student^ 

Horace  Mann  Junior  High  -  Joe  Eastham 

Positive  Reactions  to  the  Project: 

1.  Gives  the  student  an  advantage  to. succeed  in  a  chosen  vocation 

2.  Helps  student  to  select  or  think  about  a  vocation  from  hands- 
on  experiences. 

Major  Activities  or  Occupational  Areas: 
1*  Construction 

a.  Carpentry     Buildiug  model  houses 

b.  Masonry  -  Building  cement  blocks  and  stepping  i^tonef^ 
Major  Units  or  Occupations  discussed  and  explored: 

!•  Construction 

a.  Carpentry 

b.  Masonry 
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Future  Activities  planned: 

1.  Field  trips 

2.  Small  engine  repair 

3«    Construction  of  dog  house 

Roosevelt  Junior  High  -  Frankie  Roemer 

Major  Activities  or  Occupational  Areas  explored 

1.  Food  Services  (Learning  to  be  a  Bus  Girl  and  Waitress) 

2.  Safety 

3.  Applying  for  a  Job 

4.  Know  Yourself 

5.  Importance  of  School  records 
6*    Social  Security 

7.  Personality  Development 

8.  Work  permits 

9.  Grooming 

List  results  and/or  Hands-on  experience 

1.  We  secured  social  security  cards 

2.  Attempted  to  secure  work  permits 

3.  Girls  are  inqiroving  appearance^  they  groom  one  day  each 
week. 

Dissemination  and  other  Activities 

1.  Made  rings  out  of  telephone  wire;  sold  them  for  20c  each. 

2.  Did  bulletin  board  for  Main  Office. 

3.  Had  65  visitors  from  Irving  and  Pershing  Elementary  Schools 

4.  Had  a  Forum  at  beginning  of  school  to  explain  program  to 
all  students. 

Future  Activities  planned: 

1.  Field  trip  to  Oklahoma  Natural  Gas  Co. 

2.  Mr3.  Meleese  Forth  (special  guest) 
Suggestions  for  improvement 

1.    More  money  for  field  trips 

Roosevelt  Junior  High  -  James  Gray 

Positive  Reactions  to  the  Project 

1.  Principal  is  working  with  our  program  and  is  very  inter- 
ested in  it. 

2.  Counselor  is  helping  by  placing  students  in  my  classes. 
Major  Activities  or  Occupational  areas: 

Service  Occupations 

1.  Trim  sidewalks 

2.  Mowing  the  school  ground 

3.  Cultivate  around  trees »  hedges,  and  shrubs 
General  Construction  Trades 

1.  Concrete  Form  Building 

2.  Cement  Work 
Guidance 

1.  Know  yourself 

2.  School  records 

3.  Social  Security  Cards 

4.  Employment  Offices 
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Hajor  Units  or  Occupations  discussed  and  explored 
1*    Service  Occupations 
2»    General  Construction  Trades 
3»  Guidance 
4.  Construction 
5»    Small  Engines 

Other  Activities: 

Students  are  mowing,  trimming  and  working  in  the  flower 
beds  at  our  school.    Also,  these  students  are  building 
park  benches  for  the  outside  school  ground  and  they  are 
also  working  on  similar  benches  for  the  halls  • 

Irving  Elementary  -  Karen  Tyner 

Positive  Reactions  to  the  Project 

1.    We  have  lost  no  members  and  have  gained  new  members 
each  week* 

Students  report  on  activities  to  homeroom  class. 
Homeroom  teachers  report  students  are  interested  and 
excited. 

So  far  the  things  learned  have  been  retained. 
Other  teachers  are  beginning  to  become  involved.** 
Major  Activities  or  Occupational  areas  and  accomplishments 
1.    Field  trips  to  W.C.  Norris  Co.;  Unit  Rig  Co. 
Policeman  spoke  to  group. 
Saw  and  discussed  filmstrip  *'Who  Are  You? 
Members  interviewed  workers  as  to  skills  needed  and 
duties  performed. 
Major  Units  discussed  and  explored 

1.    Have  completed  Unit  I  -  The  World  of  Work 
Results  and/or  Hands-on  experience 

1.  Officer  Rossen  of  Tulsa  Police  Department  gave  an 
excellent  talk  and  then  answered  questions.  Members 
were  impressed  with  him.    They  asked  questions  about 
duties,  pay,  retirement,  laws,  and  even  what  he  did 
for  leisture.    After  the  meeting  the  members  fully 
examined  the  Police  car. 

2.  In  the  field  trip  to  W.  C.  Norris,  the  students  saw 
numerous  occupations  from  custodian  to  foreman  and 
inspector.    They  found  that  a  high  school  education 
was  necessary  for  employment  and  that  many  make  up 
to  $10,000  annually. 

3.  The  members  seem  to  already  have  an  idea  of  the 
limitations  involved  in  dropping  out  of  school. 

Dissemination  activities:    bulletins  sent  to  parents.  Dis- 
cussed program  in  faculty  meeting. 
Other  Activities:    We  have  discussed  the  relationships  of 

hobbies  enjoyed  now  to  jobs  in  the  future. 
Staff  Utilization:    The  sixth  grade  homeroom  teacher  allows 
students  to  report  on  meetings  to  class.    She  also  gives 
them  time  in  language  class  to  write  letters  af  thanks . 


2. 
3. 

4. 
5. 


2. 
3. 
4. 
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Future  Activities  Planned: 

1.  Field  trip  to  Roosevelt 

2.  Travh  hauler  will  speak 

3.  KCNW  radio  station  manager  will  speak 

4.  Tentative  field  trip  to  KCNW 

Jefferson  Elementary  -  Garry  Nichols 

Positive  Reactions  to  the  Project: 

1.  Interest 

2.  High  attendance 

3.  Great  enthusiasm 

Major  Activities  or  Occupational  areas: 

1.  Getting  to  know  the  terms  of  work 

2.  Which  jobs  we  are  interested  in 

3.  How  to  run  our  meetings 
Other  Activities: 

1.    Learning  to  decoupage;  getting  supplies,  making, 
figuring  cost,  selling  process. 
Future  Activities  planned: 

1.  Field  trips 

2 .  Speakers 

3.  Project  work 

A.    Discuss  job  clusters 

Lincoln  Elementary  -  Sara  Abel  and  Helen  Bailey 
Positive  Reactions  to  the  Project: 

1.  Good  attendance  and  enrollment 

2.  Students  appear  enthusiastic 
Major  Activities  or  Occupational  Areas 

1.    Films trips  and  interviews  showing  the  relatedness  of 
education  to  the  world  of  work. 
Major  Units  or  Occupations  discussed  and  explored: 

1.  Medical 

2.  Construction 

3.  Business 

Results  and/or  Hands<*on  experience: 

1.  Craft  consisting  of  occupational -type  puppets. 

2 .  Interviews 
Staff  Utilization: 

1.  Display  of  student  activities 

2.  Information  to  staff  regarding  program 
Future  Activities  planned: 

1.  Speakers 

2.  Field  trip 

3.  To  follow  and  expand  on  curriculum  developed. 

Lowell  Elementary  -  Steve  Wigginton 

Positive  Reactions  to  the  Project: 

1.    Students  enjoying  the  club. 
Major  Activities  or  Occupational  Areas: 

1.    Elected  officers  for  the  club. 
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Major  Units  or  Occupations  discussed  and  explored: 

1.    None  so  far,  have  had  only  two  meetings. 
Other  Activities: 

1.    Played  pantomine  game  "What's  My  Line" 
Staff  Utilization: 

1.    Mrs.  Price,  a  social  worker  for  the  school,  is 
helping  with  our  club. 
Future  Activities  planned: 

1.    Disc  Jockey  from  radio  station  KCNW.    He  will  dis- 
cuss jobs  in  radio  industry. 

Pershing  Elementary  -  Eunice,  Copeland 

Positive  Reactions  to  the  Project: 

1.    Children  have  benefitted  in  that  they  have  begun 
to  think  about  what  kind  of  jobs  they  might  be 
interested  in;  how  much  training  the  job  would  re- 
quire, the  rewards  of  honest  work  and  how  they 
might  help  finance  the  training  needed. 
Major  Activities  or  Occupational  areas: 

1.  Forming  rules  and  electing  officers. 

2.  Equating  the  importance  of  school  to  one's  future 
profession. 

3.  Listing  five  occupations  they  want  to  know  more 
,  aboutT<^ 

4.  Interviewing  two  persons  about  what  they  do  at  their 
job  and  what  school  subjects  helped  them  in  their 

<  profession. 

Major  Units  or  Occupations  discussed  and  explored: 

1.  A  talk  by  Police  Officer  Rosson 

2.  A  visit  to  a  church  where  a  minister  talked  of 
social  services. 

Results  and/or  Hands-on  experience: 

1.  School  is  important  and  does  relate  in  a  meaningful 
way  to  one's  future. 

2.  Now  is  the  time  to  begin  planning  for  what  job  you 
are  now  interested  in. 

3.  How  to  obtain  that  job. 
Dissemination  Activities: 

1.  Called  parents  whose  students  are  in  WOW  to  tell 
them  about  the  program. 

2.  Talked  with  parents  during  Back-to-School  night. 
Room  was  open  so  parents  could  browse,  bulletin 
board  was  fixed  showing  coming  attractions  for 
WOW  participants. 

Future  Activities  planned: 

1.  Visit  from  representative  of  Voc-Tech  Training  Center 

2.  A  possible  visit  to  Central  High 

3.  A  visit  from  a  representative  of  Tulsa  Junior  College 

4.  A  possible  visit  to  a  clothing  factory 
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Riverview  Elementary  -  Helen  White 

Positive  Reactions  to  the  Project; 

1.    Very  good  response  from  the  boys  and  girls. 
Major  Activities  or  Occupational  Areas: 

1.  Visited  the  Tulsa  Public  Library  after  school 
on  October  6. 

2.  Had  a  barber  come  and  give  a  haircut  on  October  11. 
Major  Units  or  Occupations  discussed  and  explored: 

1.    Interested  in  radio  and  T.V, 
2*    Airlines  (Stewardess) 

3.  Medical  vocations,  such  as  nursing,  dentists,  etc. 
Staff  Utilization: 

1.    Very  cooperative  -  The  clerk,  principal  and 
teachers  are  very  helpful  in  suggestions. 
Future  Activities  planned: 

1.  A  tour  of  Public  Service  plant  across  river. 

2.  A  Policeman  is  to  come  November  3. 
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Junior  High  Vocational  Counselor  -  Dewey  Martin 


Positive  Reactions  to  the  Project; 

The  overall  picture  of  the  program  in  the  two  Junior  High 
Schools  seem  to  be  improving  since  school  has  started*  The 
students  now  are  feeling  the  need  and  advantage  of  the 
classes «    The  reactions  among  them  (the  students)  are  very 
good« 

Major  Activities  or  Occupational  areas  and  Accoin>lishments  during 
this  period: 

The  Homemaking  areas  have  covered: 
1«    Child  Care 

2.  Sewing 

3.  Meal  preparation 
A*    Personal  Grooming 
5#    Proper  Manners • 

The  Industrial  Arts  areas  have  covered: 
1*    Construction  of  houses 
2*    Concrete  work 

3.    Drafting  and  blue  print  reading 

A,    Lawn  care 
The  Business  Education  area  has  covered: 

1.    10-Key  Adding  Machine 

2«  Shorthand 

3«  Bookkeeping 

A.  Typing 

5*    Cash  register 
Major  Units  or  Occupations  discussed  and  explored 
1*    Concrete  Masonry 
2«    Blue  Printing 
3«  Construction 
A«    Assembly-line  sewing 
5 «  Cooking 

6«    Cafeteria  food  handling 
7«  Bookkeeping 
8*  Typing 

Significant  findings  and  events:    List  Results  and/or  Hands-On 
Experience 

Students  that  didn't  seem  to  find  interest  in  school  find  them- 
selves wanting  to  attend  class  and  take  great  interest  in  the 
siAjects  covered  in  World  of  Work  classes* 

Other  Activities: 

1.    Field  trip  to  Bryan's  Infant  Wear 

2*    Field  trip  to  Oklahoma  Natural  Gas  Co* 

Future  Activities  Planned: 

1*    Field  trips  planned  to  Zebco,  Oklahoma  Natural  Gas  Co*, 

American  Airlines  and  Maintenance* 
2*    Outside  speakers  in  various  fields* 
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Elementary  Coordlnator/Coimselor  «  LaVonne  Hunter 

Positive  Reactions  to  the  Project: 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  teacher-sponsors  and  principals  has 
begun  to  show  rewards.    The  faculty  members  of  some  of  the 
schools  are  becoming  involved  in  the  "World  of  Work"  pro- 
gram* 

The  students  are  showing  an  interest  in  the  clubs.  They 
are  expressing  interests  in  particular  occupations. 

The  club  sponsors  are  showing  initiative.    Many  have  sug- 
gested activities  to  be  tried  and  occupations  to  be  ex- 
plored. 

Many  of  the  community  businesses  that  have  thus  far  been 
contacted  have  shown  an  interest  and  a  desire  to  cooperate 
and  aid  the  program  in  whatever  way  they  can. 

Southwestern  Bell  Telephone  Company  is  working  up  a  new  pro- 
gram to  bring  into  the  schools.  The  program  should  be  ready 
by  January. 

Oklahoma  Natural  Gas  Con^any  is  doing  the  preparatory  ground 
work  necessary  to  have  speakers  go  to  the  different  schools 
and  discuss  their  respective  jobs,  and  discuss  their  respec- 
tive jobs,  and  also  to  make  field  trips  available  to  the 
students  so  that  they  may  see  people  actually  doing  their 
respective  jobs.    Four  hundred  occupations  are  represented  in 
the  company. 

The  radio  station »  KCNW  has  agreed  to  have  speakers  talk  to 
the  children  during  their  scheduled  club  meetings  and  also  to 
schedule  tours  of  the  station. 

The  Police  department  has  sent  a  policeman  dressed  in  full 
uniform  attire  to  several  schools.    The  students  have  been 
allowed  to  examine  the  police  car.    The  policeman  spoke  about 
his  training  and  the  duties  of  the  job. 

The  Tulsa  City  Library  hosted  a  tour  of  its  facilities  and 
explained  to  the  students  about  the  different  occupations  in 
a  library. 

The  Norris-O'Bannon  Division  -  Dover  Corporation  (W.C.  Norris) 
hosted  a  tour  of  its  plant  on  North  Elwood  and  had  the  workers 
explain  to  the  club  members  about  the  work  they  were  doing 
^d  the  training  necessary. 

Crane  Carrier  Company  -  Division  of  CCI  Corp.  (Unit  Rig) 
allowed  students  to  tour  plant. 
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Major  Activities  or  Occupational  areas  and  Accomplishments 

during  this  period: 

The  students  are  becoming  aware  of  many  occupations  that 
are  available  through  discussion^  browsing  through  the 
W«0«R«K«  Kit  and  other  materials »  and  speakers  from 
different  occupations* 

Irving  School  toured  the  W.  C*  Norris  Plant  September  22,  1971. 
Irving  School  toured  Crane  Carriers  (Unit  Rig)  October  13,  1971. 
Rlverview  School  toured  the  City  Library  October  6,  1971. 
Johnson  School  is  making  a  quilt  and  building  a  brick  wall. 
These  students  should  learn  about  the  necessity  of  team  work 
and  the  planning  necessary  to  complete  a  job. 
Jefferson  School  saw  a  demonstration  on  decoupaging.  The 
students  plan  to  decoupage  and  either  sell  their  products  to 
finance  other  club  activities  or  use  the  results  as  Christ- 
mas gifts. 

Irving »  Pershingt  and  Lincoln  Schools  have  had  a  policeman 
talk  to  the  students  about  the  work  of  a  policeman  -  the 
qualifications,  training,  etc. 

Rlvervlew  students  observed  a  barber  cutting  hair.    He  allowed 
the  students  to  handle  the  tools  he  used  and  they  learned  the 
names  of  the  tools. 
Major  Units  or  Occupations  discussed  and  explored: 

All  eight  of  the  schools  involved  in  the  Exemplary  program 
have  been  using  Unit  I  (Orientation  and  Introduction  to  the 
World  of  Work  Club)  in  their  club  meetings. 

After  completion  of  Unit  I  for  the  World  of  Work  Club,  the 
student  should  be  able  to  list  three  rules  needed  for  becoming 
a  club  member  in  good  standing  and  should  be  able  to  discuss 
the  purpose  and  define  the  organizational  procedure  needed  for 
their  club  meeting.    He  should  be  able  to  define  parliamentary 
procedure  needed  for  their  club  meeting,  elect  officers  and 
Conduct  a  club  meeting.    He  should  be  able  to  discuss  ways 
that  school  is  related  to  the  World  of  Work  and  to  make  a  list 
of  five  occupations. 
Significant  Findings  and  Events:    List  results  and/or  Hands-on  experi- 
ence: 

Students  have  learned  detailed  information  about  training  and 
duties  of  a  policeman,  a  disc  jockey  and  a  barber.    The  stu- 
dents have  seen  the  necessity  for  cooperation  between  workers 
in  plants  visited.    Club  members  are  aware  that  basic  skills  of 
reading,  writing  and  arithmetic  are  required  in  nearly  every 
job. 
Problems /Needs: 

We  need  to  be  able  to  take  field  trips  during  the  school  day 
and  have  more  correlation  between  regular  school  work  and  the 
World  of  Work  Club. 

School  bus  transportation  is  not  available'  between  3:00  p.m. 
and  4:00  p.m.  when  the  clubs  have  their  meetings. 
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Dissemination  Activities; 

At  the  Tulsa  State  Fair  the  Exemplary  Program  was  repre- 
sented In  a  booth. 

Some  of  the  local  businesses  are  now  aware  of  the  goals  and 

the  alms  of  the  program  and  are  participating  in  the  pro*- 

gram. 
Other  Activities: 

^       Films trips »  posters »  films  and  games  have  been  used  to 

acquaint  students  with  different  occupations  available* 
Staff  Utilization: 

Melisse  Forth >  employee  of  CVET  program  spoke  to  Jefferson 

School  on  how  to  decoupage  October  7»  1971. 

The  teachers  of  involved  schools  have  given  suggestions  for 
resource  people  and  correlated  homeroom  activities  with 
World  of  Work  club  activities  when  possible.    Some  schools 
have  useu   he  language  period  to  write  thank  you  notes  to 
companies  visited  and  speakers  who  have  been  to  club  meetings. 
Future  Activities  Planned: 

Some  of  the  elementary  schools  plan  to  visit  junior  and  senior 
high  schools  Involved  in  the  Exeinplary  program. 

The  following  speakers  will  go  to  the  respective  clubs  accord- 
ing to  the  Interest  of  the  club  members: 

1.  Florist 

2.  Oklahoma  Natural  Gas  Company  eiq>loyees  (400  occupa- 
tions represented) 

3.  Cement  mason 

A.  Construction  worker 

5.  Secretary 

6.  Clergyman 

7.  Attorney  , 

8.  Telephone  Company  employees 

9.  Television  and  radio  repairmen 

10.  Beautician 

11.  Cook 

12.  Salesman 

13.  Dentist 

14.  Trash  hauler 

15.  Nurse 

16.  Employment  counselor 

17.  Electrician 

Projected  and  hoped  for  field  trips  are: 

1.  Oklahoma  Natural  Gas  Company 

2.  Beauty  College 

3.  Barber  College 

4.  Airport 

5.  Television  stations 

6.  Radio  stations 

7.  Bank 


8*    Frankhoua  Pottery 
9.    Fire  stations 
10.    Merle  Norman  studio 


Suggestions  for  Overall  Improvement: 

If  the  teachers-sponsors  could  make  a  long  range  tentative  plan 
of  speakers  and  field  trips  desired  with  approximate  dates  it 
would  be  easier  ^.o  help  them  acquire  speakers  and  arrange  for 
field  trips « 


EXEHPLARY  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATIOM  FIELD  TRIPS 


Date  Destination  Approx*  No 

Sept.  23>  1971     Roosevelt  Jr.  High  to  Bryan  Infant  Wear 
and  return 

Oct.  13>  1971      Central  High  School  to  Bryan  Infant  Wear 
and  return 

Oct.  14»  1971       Central  High  School  to  Bryan  Infant  Wear  28 
and  return 

Oct.  14 »  1971     Central  High  School  to  Bryan  Infant  Wear  11 
and  return 

Oct.  20 >  1971     Irving  and  Pershing  Elementary  to  Roosevelt 
Jr.  High  and  return 

Oct.  26 »  1971     Horace  Mann  Jr.  High  to  Bryan  Infant  Wear  13 
and  return 

Nov.  11»  1971     Roosevelt  and  Horace  Hann  to  Oklahoma 
Natural  Gas  Co.  and  return 

Nov.  IBf  1971     Jefferson  and  Longfellow  Elementary  to  the 

Court'  House*  Library  and  Post  Office  and  re- 
turn 

Nov.  18»  1971     Horace  Mann  Jr.  High  to^American  Airlines  and  14 
return 

Nov.  18,  1971     Lincoln  Elementary  to  Southwestern  Bell  Tele- 
phone Co.  and  return. 
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IRVING  WORLD  OF  WORK  CLVh  ~  Karen  Tyner 
Field  trip  to  Morri8~0'Bannon>  10  N.  Elwood>  Septenber  22»  1971 


Benefits  to  students: 

1.  Students  saw  workers  on  the  job.    Each  person  had 
responsibilities  and  did  his  job. 

2.  Students  were  told  that  requirement  was  high  school 
education.    Firm  supplies  on«*the--job  training. 

3.  Students  found  that  laborers  made  a  good  living. 
Pay  is  $2.88     $3.49  per  hour.    With  overtime >  many 
make  $10»000  yearly « 

4.  Students  saw  how  each  person's  work  fit  together 
to  complete  the  job.  Each  person  must  do  a  good 
job. 

Points  of  interest: 

1.  Computer-^operated  machine. 

2.  *'Shaker**  machine  to  smooth  rough  edges  from  parts. 

3.  Metal  shaves  are  sold  to  be  melted  and  re«Hised. 

4.  Water«-cooled  drilling  machines. 

5.  At  one  machine  saw  the  operator »  the  die  fitter > 
and  the  inspector  which  showed  a  variety  of  jobs  in 
one  firm. 

6.  Many  relatives  work  there  including  one  family  with 
three  generations  presently  employed. 

7.  Saw  parts  of  machine  in  all  stages  of  production» 
from  raw  to  painted  and  packed. 

Field  trip  to  Tulsa  Unit  Rig  October  13»  1971 

Benefits  to  students: 

1.  Saw  more  types  of  occupations  as  they  were  being  done. 

2.  Students  were  able  to  talk  to  workers  and  ask  questions. 

3.  Several  students  stated  that  the  occupations  seemed 
quite  interesting.    The  boys  were  very  interested  in 
welding  and  mechanics. 

Points  of  interest: 

1.  Saw  men  in  many  stages  of  production  of  equipment. 

2.  Saw  a  truck  over  a  pit  allowing  students  to  go  under  it. 
They  saw  all  the  parts »  then  went  inside  the  cab. 

3.  Saw  a  cement  mixing  truck.    The  workers  operated  it  for 
the  students. 

This  trip  was  of  much  more  interest  and  of  more  benefit  to  the 
boys.    Several  of  the  girls  had  little  interest. 
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Speaker:    Floyd  Rossent  Tulsa  pollceo^m 


Septeiober  29,  1971 


Highlights  of  talk: 

1.    Division  of  police  department 

2m    Must  be  high  school  graduate  and  21  years  of  age 

3.  12  week  training  school  plus  2^5  days  of  school  each 
year 

4.  Starting  salary »  $542  monthly 

5.  Discussed  other  occupations  with  force  (natront  secre- 
taries, etc.) 

6.  Equipment  used 

7«    Services  other  than  law  enforcement 

8.  Retirement  plan 

9.  Must  be  able  to  get  along  with  people 
10.    Were  allowed  to  fully  explore  police  car. 

Benefits  to  students: 

1.  Found  excellent  rapport  with  policeman 

2.  Once  again  saw  need  for  hi^  school  education 

3.  Learned  the  variety  of  duties  and  different  occupations 
within  police  force. 

4.  Saw  the  need  for  the  ability  to  get  along  with  others 

5.  Saw  a  policeman  as  a  human  being 
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Irving  School,  Room  x 
18  North  Maybelle 
Tulsa,  Oklahoma  74127 
November  4,  1971 


BUI  McKlm,  Deputy  Fire  Harshall 

Tulsa  Central  Fire  Station 

Engine  One 

411  South  Frankfort 

Tulsa,  Oklahoma  7410;^ 

Dear  Mr.  McKlm: 

Thank  you  for  an  excellent  presentation  made  to  the  Longfellow 
World  of  Work  Club  Noveaiier  3.    The  students  were  delighted  with 
your  presentation,  the  film,  and  the  fire  truck.    The  video  taping 
was  successful  and  we  are  most  grateful  to  you  for  your  willingness 
to  lend  your  time  and  talent  to  help  the  students « 

Please  give  a  special  worci  of  thanks  to  the  following  men: 
Captain  Ramey 
Mike  Malone 

George  Moore,  the  driver 

Ray  Enlow  for  demonstrating  the  clothing 

Bobby  Goddard  for  demonstrating  the  fresh  air  mask 

The  club  meeting  yesterday  will  surely  be  remembered  by  the  children 
for  many  years  to  come. 

Thank  you  for  your  Interest  in  the  future  of  our  young  people. 


Sincerely, 


LaVonne  Hunter 

Elementary  Counsalor/Coordinator 
Exemplary  Vocational  Program 
Tulsa  Public  Schools 
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Irving  School,  Room  21 
18  North  Maybelle 
Tulsa,  Oklahoma  7A127 
November  5,  1971 


Mrs.  E.  Robert  Reed,  Jr. 
8526  East  31st  Street 
Tulsa^  Oklahoma 

Dear  Mrs.  Reed: 

Thank  you  for  agreeing  to  speak  to  the  Riverview  School  World  of  Work 
Club  November  10  from  3:00  p.m.  to  4:00  p.m.    We  appreciate  your 
willingness  to  have  your  presentation  video-taped. 

The  purpose  of  the  Exemplary  Vocational  Program  on  the  elementary  level 
is  to  develop  a  respect  for  all  work  and  motivate  all  youth  to  want  to 
participate  in  the  world  of  work.    We  want  the  children  involved  in 
this  program  to  gain  an  awareness  of  the  wide  range  of  occupational 
opportunities  available  to  them,  a  realization  of  how  education  helps 
to  prepare  them  for  jobs  and  careers,  and  a  feeling  of  respect  for 
opportunities  to  earn  a  living. 

During  the  first  few  minutes  of  your  presentation  we  would  like  for  you 
to  stress  the  following: 


1.  The  training  and  education  required  to  become  a  florist. 

2.  Describe  the  typical  day  of  a  florist.    Tell  about  the 
job  duties. 

3.  Tell  about  the  materials  you  work  with. 

A.    Tell  what  special  skills  or  talents  are  needed. 
5«    The  working  hours  of  a  florist 

6.  Anticipated  salary 

7.  The  interests  that  might  lead  a  person  into  a  career  as  a 
florist 

8.  The  training  available  in  Tulsa  for  a  person  interested 
in  becoming  a  florist 


We  would  like  a  question  and  answer  period  where  you  interact  with 
the  students. 

After  this  has  been  presented  we  would  like  to  see  an  actual  demonstra- 
tion as  we  discussed  in  our  telephone  conversation. 

Should  you  have  any  questions  about  the  program  or  the  presentation 
please  call  me  at  582--4188. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  volunteering  your  time  and  talent  to  help  our 
young  people. 


Sincerely, 


LaVonne  Hunter 


Irving  School ,  Room  21 
18  North  Maybelle 
Tulsa,  Oklahoma  74127 
November  5,  1971 


Mr.  Dick  Fain 
KCNW 

2805  East  Skelly  Drive 
Tulsa,  Oklahoma 

Dear  Mr.  Fain: 

The  feedback  I  received  from  Lowell  School  on  the  presentation 
you  made  for  the  World  of  Work  Club,  October  20  was  most  impressive. 
I  am  trvly  sorry  that  I  was  unable  to  attend  the  club  meeting.  From 
all  reports  I  received  you  stressed  all  the  things  we  had  discussed 
over  the  telephone  and  the  children  really  enjoyed  having  you. 

Thank  you  for  agreeing  to  speak  to  the  Irving  World  of  Work  Club 
November  17  from  3:00  p.m.  to  4:00  p.m.    We  all  appreciate  your 
willingness  to  have  your  presentation  video-taped. 

Most  of  the  material  that  I  will  mention  in  this  letter  we  have 
discussed  over  the  telephone,  but  I  thought  you  would  like  some  ex- 
tra material  for  reference. 

The  purpose  of  the  Exemplary  Vocational  Program  is  to  develop  a  res- 
pect for  all  work  and  motivate  all  youth  to  want  to  participate  in 
the  world  of  work.    We  want  the  children  involved  in  this  program  to 
gain  an  awareness  of  the  wide  range  of  occupational  opportunities 
available  to  them,  a  realization  of  how  education  helps  to  prepare 
them  for  jobs  and  careers,  and  a  feeling  of  respect  for  opportunities 
to  earn  a  living. 

During  the  first  few  minutes  of  your  presentation  we  would  like  for 
you  to  stress  the  following: 

1.  The  training  and  education  required  to  become  a  disc  jockey 

2.  The  interests  that  lead  a  person  into  the  radio  business 

3.  A  description  of  a  typical  day  of  a  disc  jockey— vorking 
hours,  job  duties  performed,  materials  or  equipment  used. 
Interaction  with  personnel 

4.  The  training  available  in  Tulsa  -  if  any 

5.  The  opportunities  afforded  for  promotion 

6.  The  different  types  of  occupations  needed  in  a  radio  station 
and  briefly  the  skills,  talents,  education  and  training 
uaeded  for  them. 


We  would  like  a  question  and  answer  period  where  you  interact  with 
the  students  at  the  conclusion  of  your  presentation. 

Should  you  have  questions  about  the  program  or  the  presentation, 
please  call  me  at  582-4188. 

Thank  you  so  very  much  for  vol\mteering  your  time  and  talent  to  help 
our  young  people* 

Best  regards » 


LaVonne  Hunter 
Elementary  Counselor/ 
Coordinator 

Exemplary  Vocational  Program 
Tulsa  Public  Schools 
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TO:    World  of  Work  Sponsors 
FROM:    LaVonne  Hunter 
DATE:    November  8,  1971 


I  would  like  to  talk  to  each  of  you  personally  to  pass  on  suggestions 
and  get  your  suggestions,  but  I  know  how  busy  your  schedules  are  and 
1  hate  to  interrupt  you  during  the  teaching  day.    Hopefully,  this  memo 
will  serve  the  same  purpose* 

Johnson  School  has  been  paper  hanging  and  painting  a  room  at  the  school. 
Don  McGowan  thought  some  of  the  other  schools  might  like  to  visit  it 
when  they  finish  and  see  the  work.    Anyone  interested? 

In  our  meeting  about  the  pre-test  it  was  suggested  that  the  i^udents 
draw  pictures  of  people  in  different  occupations  relating  first  to 
people;  then  tb  things •    The  children  could  put  up  a  bulletin  board  for 
each  category  and  label  their  own  pictures • 


EXAMPLE: 


OCCUPATIONS  RELATED  TO  PEOPLE       OCCUPATIONS  RELATED  TO  THINGS 

^     I    ^       I    f  i 

Some  sponsors  want  tempera  and  brushes  for  the  students  to  use  in  club 
meetings.    Others  prefer  colored  magic  markers  to  save  time  and  mess. 
What  do  you  want? 


There  is  an  excellent  manual  on  field  trips  available!    Let  me  know  if 
you  want  to  see  it.    I  hope  to  get  a  personal  copy  for  each  of  you 
later. 


Below  are  some  suggestions  to  discuss  BEFORE  a  field  trip: 

Have  children  notice  workers  and  ask  themselves  these  questions: 

1.  If  I  wanted  to  do  that  job,  would  I  have  what  it  takes? 

2.  Would  that  job  meet  my  needs? 

3.  Would  I  ENJOY  doing  it? 

4.  Of  all  the  jobs  I  saw  today  what  job  could  I^  do  best? 

5.  What  job  could  I  do  least  well? 

Thanks  to  those  of  you  who  have  turned  in  your  club  enrollment  forms* 
There  is  no  need  to  fill  in  the  columns  -  IQ  and  Reading  Level.  Please 
send  me  the  forms  at  your  earliest  convenience. 

Have  all  of  you  sent  thank  you  notes  to  speakers  who  have  talked  to 
your  club  and  places  you've  visited  on  field  trips?    Perhaps  that 
would  be  one  of  the  club  secretary's  duties.    Some  schools  have  cor- 
related World  of  Work  with  some  English  homeroom  activities  and  written 
thank  you  notes  in  class. 
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If  possible  could  you  give  me  a  general,  brief  review  of  speakers 
who  visit  the  club  and  a  brief  report  of  field  trips  taken?  These 
could  be  shared  with  the  other  club  sponsors. 

Drop  me  a  note  if  you  can  on  scheduled  events  -  speakers,  filmstrips 
and  field  trips  -  as  far  in  advance  as  you  know  them. 

If  you  have  had  any  especially  favorable  speakers  or  have  taken  any 
field  trips  you  think  others  would  enjoy,  let  me  know,    I'll  pass  on 
the  good  word! 

Have  you  ordered  construction  paper  yet? 

Longfellow  Club  had  a  fireman.  November  3.    He  was  video-taped.  River 
view  has  a  florist  coming  v-vember  10  and  Irving  has  a  disc  jockey 
coming  November  17.    They  w/Cl  also  be  video-taped. 

I  sent  a  key  to  the  Pre-Test  in  the  school  mail.    Would  you  please 
forward  the  graded  tests  to  me  in  the  school  mail  when  they  are  fin- 
ished?   I  know  some  of  you  had  previous  speakers  engaged  and  trips 
planned  so  you  haven't  had  time  to  give  the  tests. 

The  club  meetings  I  have  attended  have  been  most  interesting!  Your 
cooperation  in  all  matters  has  been  GREATLY  appreciated.  Your  hard 
work  and  enthusiasm  appear  to  be  paying  off.    Keep  up  the  good  work! 

If  it  is  easier  for  you  to  give  me  the  information  by  telephone 
rather  than  written  form,  the  school  phone  is  582-4188. 
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DISSEMINATION  ACTIVITIES: 


Video-tape  on  Exemplary  program  presented  to: 

1.  Denver,  Colo.     Home  Economics  Convention 

2.  Four-State  Indiistrial  Arts  and  Vocational 
Education  Conference >  Pittsburg,  Kansas 

3.  Oklahoma  Vocational  Education  Staff 
4«    Tulsa  Vocational  Education  Staff 
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Trade  and  Industry  Sectional  Meeting 
(Room  309  Hughes  Hall) 

Chairman: 

Dr.  Maurice  Goff,  Director,  Division  of  Vocational  and  Con- 
tinuing Education,  Wichita,  Kansas 

Speaker: 

Alfred  N.  Weisman,  Director  of  Pupil  Personnel  Vocational  • 
Technical  Education,  Special  School  District,  Rock  Hill,  Mis- 
souri 

Topic: 

Teacher  Responsibility  for  Placement  and  Follow-up 

Speakers: 

John  Gnagi,  Clayton  High  School,  Clayton,  Missouri 

Topic: 

Contract  Learning  Units 


Technical  Education  Sectional  Meeting 
(Imperial  Ballroom,  Student  Center) 

Fred  J.  Smith,  Associate  Professor,  Trade  and  Technical  Edu- 
cation, Kansas  State  College  of  Pittsburg. 

A  panel  discussion  of  curriculum  needs  by  Graduates  of  Tech* 
nical  Graduates. 


Exhibits  Open  3:30  «  5:00  p.m. 
Gibson  Hall  Serving  Hours  5:00  •  6:30  p.m. 
KIEA  BOARD  OF  DIRECTOR  MEETING 
Student  Center,  Twilight  Lounge,  5:00-6:30  p.m. 


Evening  General  Session 
Carney  Hall  Auditorium,  7:15-8:20  P.M. 
Chairman: 

Homer  B.  Towns,  Assistant  Director  industrial  Arts»  Voca- 
tional and  Technical  Education,  Tulsa  Public  Schools 

Topic: 

''Motivating  Career  Development  Through  the  Practical  Arts** 

Presenters; 

Tulsa  Public  School  Staff 

SOCIAL  HOUR 
Student  Center-Heritage  Room 
8:30-9:30  p.m. 


Chairman: 

Topic: 
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School  Opens  Mdnday 
For  75,750  Students 


ByGREGBROADD 

Of  the  World  Staff 
Tulu  Public  School  officials 
estimate  75.750  students  will 
return  to  classrooms  here 
Monday,  atong  with  3,064 
teachers. 

Although  the  student  count 
will  not  be  official  until  the 
end  of  the  first  and  second 
weelcs  of  school,  the  total  esti- 
mate will  be  very  close,  offi- 
cials agree. 

For  the  most  part,  Tulsa 
Public  Schools  students  will 
enter  a  year  of  important  and 
innovative  changes. 

There  are  well-publicired 
changes  of  desegregated  junior 
high  schools,  the  closing  of 
Carver  and  Lowell  Junior 
Highs,  the  voluntary  white  en- 
rollment to  integrate  Bdr* 
roughs  ElemciMrjr  Sckod, 


and  the  tightened  budget  and 
freeze  on  teacher  pay  hikes. 

PERHAPS  MORE  important 
are  changes  that  will  affect 
the  great  majority  of  students 
and  parents. 

,  These  revolve  mainly  arouirf 
curriculum  improvements, 

Related  Photojm  A-1 

better  teacher  preparation,  tha 
open  school  continuous  prof* 
r  e  s  s  program,  some  new 
schools,  and  important  chal- 
lenge programs  to  make  higlh 
er-achievers  out  of  students. 

To  the  vast  majority  of  par* 
entSi  the  important  items  this 
year  are  not  buses,  desegrega- 
tion, or  even  tight  budgets. 
They  are  concerned  with  qual- 
ity educatioft. 

AiMK      most  dramatic 

new  programs  to  achieve  this 
goal  will  be  two  continuous- 
progress.-  open  elementary 
schools— Columbus  and  Sand- 
burg. 

THE  SCHOOLS  are  designed 
to  provide  students  with  an  at- 
mosphere conducive  to  open 
learning  and  flexibility  of  in- 
struction. They  are  staffed 
with  teachers  who  have  been 
working  all  summer  at  cur* 
riculum  preparation  for  this 
new  concept  for  Tulsa  which 
has  only  been  tried  last  year 
in  part  at  Bunche  Elementary 
School  and  was  immensely 
successful. 


me  Metro  Leamme  Centef. 
at  Washington  High  School  it 
another  new  first  for  Tulsa 
students.  It  will  open  with 
about  50  students  and  a  living* 
« city  curriAiium  aimed  square* 
ly  at  giving  high  school  iuniors 
and  seniors  -  both  white  and 
black  —  an  in-dep^h  look  at 
thei-  culture  and  vA^rt  they 
fit  into  the  life  style  of  their 
generation. 

The  MLC  wiU  brine  aocie^ 
and  the  student  together  with 
interpersonal  relatlon^ps. 
leamiitf  situations,  and  care- 
ful looks  at  budness,  govern- 
ment, social  institutions,  and 
professions,  and  the  arts. 

ALSO  NEW  this  year  is  the 
Early  Childhood  Education  De- 
veloptiient  Center  at  Lowell 
Elementary  School  This  pro* 
gram  for  4-year-olds  is  consid- 
ered by  Dr.  Gordon  Cawelti. 
Tulsa  schools  superintendent, 
to  be  one  of  the  most  crucial 
at  beginning  the  educational 
process. 

"We  must  increasingly  be 
aware  of  starting  education 
earlier  and  perhaps  cutting  it 
off  earlier  at  the  otiier  end. 
Students  come  to  us  knowing 
more  about  their  world  than  in 
the  past.  And  they  are  ex- 
pecting to  learn  a  lot  more  a 
lot  quicker  than  in  the  past 

*-We  are  abo  expecting  tiiem 
to  grow  up  faster  and  come  to 
grips  with  more  issues  at  ear* 
Tier  ages  than  in  the  past  So 
the  emphasis  on  working  with 
4-year-olds  ...  is  very  critical 
to  the  whole  educational  pro* 
cess.** 
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EIGHT  OTHER  mw  pro* 
mas  are  btlng  niaeed  in 

front  of  students  this  year  in 
l\ilsa  Public  Schools.  They 
are: 

1.  Reading  reinforcement  of 
communication  skills,  new  this 
year  at  Gilcrcase  and  Roose* 
velt  Junior  High  Schools  and 
last  year  at  Anderson  Junior 
High. 

2.  Computer  laboratory  at 
the  vocational-technical  cen* 
ten  which  is  available  to  all 
high  school  students,  with  a 
1620  IBM  system  including  all 
components  necessary  for 
practical  experience  in  a  field 
wUhg^Yitif  riimand    —  * 

^  Tflaslc  mathematics  rein- ; 
forcement,  also  at  the  voca- » 
tional  technlcal  center,  which  ( 
has  been  termed  a  '*s€cond«  * 
chance**  plan  to  give 
achievers  in  math  a 
Luous  prpgrcssjjrogram. 


Conttiived  Item  B^I 


•'second-.- 
e  under-] 
k  contin*! 


4.  MODIFYING  the  school 
environment,  which  is  being 
put  into  use  at  Edison  High 
School,  will  focus  on  improve- 
ment of  dialogue,  cooperation, 
and  significant  learning  activi* 
ties  between  students  and  fac- 
ulty. 

5.  Block  scheduling  goes  into 
effect  for  sophomores  at  Will 
Rogers  High  School  and  pro- 
vides more  stability  and  con* 
tinuity  between  student  and 
teacher  in  utilizing  time  to  its 
best  advantage.  i 

6.  Computerized  modular  it 
scheduling  is  being  initiated  at  ( 
East  Central  High  School.  It  is  *: 
a  program  designed  to  pro-  \ 
mote  the  use  of  the  computer  ' 
in  a  master  schtduling  for  the 

Set  School  on  B-J 


entire  adiool  and  ending  up 
with  more  flexible  schedules 
for  students,  greater  learning 
options,  and  more  team  teach- 
*  ing  and  joint  teacher  planning. 

7.  MODULAR  English  pro- 
gram goes  into  effect  this  year 
at  both  Hale  and  Central  High 
Schools,  aimed  at  making  the 
English  program  more  flex- 
ible, with  greater  options. 

S .  Elementary  modular 
scheduling,  similar  to  ^at  is 
being  done  at  Rogers  and  East 
Central,  goes  into  effect  tliis 
year  at  Disney  Elementary 
School  to  see  if  it  can  achieve 
With  younger  students  the 
same  kind  of  important  flexi- 
bility and  interaction  with 
teachers  as  it  is  hoped  to  do  at 
senior  levels. 

Although  it  isn*t  new  this 
yt>ar.  the  humanities  project  at 
Lewis  and  Clark  Junior  High 
Scnool,  which  was  on  the  sev- 
enth grade  level  last  year,  has 
been  expanded  to  the  eighth 
arid  ninth  grades  on  a  pitot 
bas|s.  It  incorporates  art,  mu- 
sic, t  drama,  and  literature  to 
achiteve  a  total  humanities  ap- 
preqiation  and  knowledgfe 


TlilE  EXEMPLARY  occupa- 
tionail  orientation  program, 
which  is  designed  to  expose 
studvjits  to  the  world  of  work, 

J;:vei}  students  at  Central.  Jef- 
ersibn.  Johnson.  Roosevelt. 
Horace  Mann.  Irving.  Lincoln, 
Longfellow,  Pershing,  and  Riv- 
ervieiw  opportunities  to  start 
learning  about  management 
and ;  tecnnr^'^^g*>rifflCf  ?ii  — 
•^TWnnivisor-advisee  secon- 
dar^'  counseling  program  de« 
veuoped  at  Horace  Mann 
briiygs  closer  liaison  between 
par.*ents,  teachers,  and  stu- 
deifjits. 

Ai  programmed  independent 
enilichment  .center  to  more 
ck)|5ely  integrate  the  .library 
witih  academic  programs  in 
ele|nentary  schools  was  begun 
it  urissom  Elementary  School 
lasft  year  and  this  year  has 
been  diffused  to  many  other 
elevnentary  schools. 

In  relation  to  other  computer 


programs,  n  computer-assisted 
matnematiwS  program  contin- 
ues at  Anderson.  Dunbar. 
Wastdngton,  Woods,  and  John* 
son. 

IS  RELATION  to  new  cur- 
riculum programs  at  Bunche, 
Lewis  and  Clark,  Columbus, 
and  Sandburg,  these  schools 
are  also  getting  a  program 
which  focuses  on  maximizing 
teacher  effectiveness  in  team- 
ing and  relying  on  particular 
teacher  strengths  in  instruc- 
tion. 

In  five  schools,  Hamilton 
(social  studies).  Skelly  (Eng- 
lish),  Roosevelt  (social  stud- 
ies). Wilson  (science),  and 
Bell  (math)  last  year,  a  pro- 
gram of  learning  was  designed 
to  permit  students  to  progress 
as  rapidly  as  they  could 
through  task-oriented  activites 
making  them  more  self- 
reliant 

The  program  was  so  sue* 
cessful  in  (hose  five  schools,  it 
has  been  increased  this  year  to 
Foster  (social  studies,  math, 
and  science),  Lewis  and  Clark 
(science),  Clinton  (science), 
reading);  Cleveland  (science), 
and  science  at  Skelly.  where  it 
already  was  involved  witti 
English. 
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special  Vocational  Education 
Career  Development 
Tulsa  Public  Schools 
Exemplary  -  Form  P2 


EVALUATION  OF  PROGRAM 


FROM    (check  one) 
I    .1  PRINCIPAL 


SCHOOL 


□ 


Period  Covered: 
TEACHER 


From 


To 


TEACHER 


liiDe  of  dass^ 
Periods 


Time  of  class 


Periods 


Enrollment 


Enrollment 


POSITIVE  REACTIONS  TO  THE  PROJECT: 


MAJOR  ACTIVITIES  OR  OCCUPATIONAL  AREAS  AND  ACCOMPLISHMENTS  DURING 
THIS  PERIOD: 


MAJOR  UNITS  OR  OCCUPATIONS  DISCUSSED  AND  EXPLORED: 


SIGNIFICANT  FINDINGS  AND  EVENTS: 

List  results  and/or  Hands-on  experience 
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PR0BLEMS7NEEDS: 


DISSEMIllATION  ACTIVITIES: 


OTHER  ACTIVITIES: 


STAi?F  UTILIZATION: 


FUTURE  ACTIVITIES  PLANNED: 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  OVERALL  IMPROVEMENT: 
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SUMMARY  OF  1970-71  Sunner  Workshop 


The  Curriculum  Development  and  Inservice  Training  of  the  Exemplary 
and  CVET  Programs  was  conducted  June  7,  1971  through  June  25,  1971« 

There  were  15  participants  from  the  Exemplary  Program  and  lA  parti- 
cipants from  the  CVET  Program*    All  Exemplary  people  attended  at 
least  two  weeks  and  mosi:  three  weeks «    IVo  CVET  instructors  could 
only  attend  one  week  but  all  others  attended  two  and  three  weeks « 

The  workshop  was    attended  by  the  teachers  actively  involved  in 
the  programs  on  the  elementary,  junior  high  and  senior  high  level* 
There  were  consultants  from  the  Vocational,  Technical  and  Industrial 
Education  Department,  Home  and  Family  Life  Department  and  the 
Business  Education  Department* 

The  Curriculum  Development  was  divided  into  three  areas,  three  days 
was  spent  with  AMIDS  on  orientation;  two  days  were  spent  with  re- 
presentatives from  the  Oklahoma  State  Department  of  Curriculum 
Development  on  the  writing  of  Behavioral  Objectives;  the  remaining 
time  was  spent  in  the  writing  of  units  of  instruction  for  the  areas 
involved* 

The  majority  of  those  attending  felt  too  much  time  was  spent  on 
AMIDS  presentation  as  it  was  the  second  time  for  a  number  of  those 
attending  and  they  felt  a  sli^t  review  would  have  been  more  bene- 
ficial, leaving  more  time  for  curriculum  writing* 

Several  mentioned  the  fact  that  problems  were  identified,  but  no 
solutions  were  offered*    Particular  mention  was  made  in  several 
replies  that  Mrs*  J*  Hall,  the  black  instructor,  was  so  prejudiced 
that  her  usefulness  was  limited* 

The  consensus  of  opinion  seemed  to  be  that  nothing  new  was  presented* 
Those  hearing  it  for  the  first  time  (Exemplary  instructors)  found 
it  more  interesting  but  too  long  and  detailed* 

The  0«S*U»  Curriculum  Writing  Team  was  highly  praised*    All  felt 
the  sessions  were  well-planned  and  very  helpful  in  all  areas*  Mr* 
Bob  Patton  was  a  splendid  instructor  and  was  explicit  in  what  he 
wanted  thera  to  accomplish  during  this  workshop*    All  felt  that  the 
time  spent  in  these  two  days  was  highly  beneficial* 

It  was  recommended  that  the  0*S*U*  Team  be  asked  to  come  for  five 
days  next  year  and  that  the  presentation  be  utilized  in  other  work- 
shops, conferences  and  in-service  courses  in  the  Tulsa  system* 


EXEMPLARY  OCCUPATIONAL  ORIENTATION  PROJECT 


Director:    Morris  Ruley 

Evaluator:    An  outside  agency  to  be  contracted  later 
Evaluation  Consultants:    Paul  I.  McCloud  and  Mary  Joe  Keatlcy 
Project  Schools:    Irving»  Jefferson,  Johnson,  Lincoln,  Longfellow, 

Lowell,  :?ershing,  and  Riverview  Eleaentary  Schools ; 

Horace  M«nn  and  Roosevelt  Junior  High  Schools,  and' 

Central  High  School 


Project  Dfeacription 

The  purpose  of  this  project  is  to  provide  occupational  inforaation 
and  guidance  for  disadvantaged  students  eavly  enough  to  allow  then  to 
make  realistic  future  vocational  choices.    Students  will  gain  an  aware- 
ness of  the  wide  range  of  occupational  opportunities  available,  a  real- 
ization of  how  education  helps  to  prepare  then  for  jobs  and  careers,  a 
feeling  of  respect  for  the  world. of  work,  and  an  understanding  of  their 
capabilities  and  limitations. 

The  project  is  designed  in  a  sequential  pattern  through  the  three 
educational  levels.    The  curricular  content  of  the  project  progresses 
from  very  general  information  in  fifth  grade  to  specific  skills  draining 
in  the  senior  high. 


Elementary 

The  elementary  phase  of  the  project  (Introduction  to  Occupations) 
provides  occupational  orientation  for  pupils  in  the  fifth  and  sixth 
grades.    Voluntary  special  interest  clubs  In  areas  such  as  electronics, 
horticulture,  cooking,  drawing,  and  any  other  broad  career  areas  meet  one 
d^y  a  wsek  after  school.    Volunteer  sponsors  from  business  and  career 
areas  work  with  the  teacher-sponsors  to  furnish  the  pupils  with  general 
occupational  information  from  the  world  of  work. 

Junior  High 

The  seventh  grade  phase  of  the  project  provides  an  orientation  and 
exploration  of  occupations  program  in  the  regular  industrial  arts,  home- 
making  or  business  education  classes.    Students  are  exposed  to  various 
careers  so  they  will  be  able  to  decide  if  they  are  interested  in  exploring 
certain  career  clusters  in  more  depth  at  a  later  time.    The  program  is 
not  aimed  at  decision-making,  but  at  providing  students  with  an  opportun- 
ity to  be  exposed  to  as  many  different  kinds  of  jobs  and  careers  as 
possible  over  a  one  year  period. 

The  program  for  eighth  and  ninth  grade  students  (career  explora- 
tion) is  designed  to  provide  information  and  actual  "hands-on"  experi- 
ences in  clusters  or  families  of  occupations  in  the  world  of  work.  This 
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phase  is  a  logical  step  following  the  orientation  and  exploration  phase 
in  that  it  provides  students  an  opportunity  to  explore  in  depth  certain 
job  clusters — construction,  manufacturing,  pover,  transportation  and 
service,  business,  office,  clerical  and  sales,  home  and  community  ser- 
vices, and  health  occupations.    This  exploration  will  provide  students 
with  a  more  realistic  understanding  of  careers  and  a  better  knowledge 
base  upon  which  to  make  sound  decisions  concerning  preparation  for  a  job. 

Senior  High 

The  skill  training  phase  of  the  program  is  for  tenth  grade  students 
at  Central.    This  portion  of  the  project  is  devoted  to  skill  training  in 
an  occupational  cluster  selected  by  the  student  as  a  result  of  his  pre- 
vious experiences  in  the  program.    After  students  have  completed  their 
skill  training  at  the  tenth  grade  level,  they  will  go  into  either  the 
regular  vocational  program  in  a  local  high  school,  the  area  vocational 
school,  or  ore  of  the  cooperative  programs. 


Elementary 

1.  To  develop  in  students  an  interest  in  the  world  of  work. 

2.  To  help  students  relate  their  preferences  to  the  educational  require- 

ments and  job  tasks  needed  in  various  occupations. 

Junior  High 

1.  To  develop  students*  knowledge  of  how  to  gain  entry  into  and  to 
succeed  in  the  world  of  work. 

2.  To  increase  the  students*  knowledge  of  the  jobs  and  occupations 
within  various  occupational  families. 

3.  To  increase  the  students*  knowledge  of  vocational  preferences  and 
capabilities. 

Senior  High 

1.  To  assist  students  to  narrow  their  vocational  choice  to  one  cluster 
or  occupational  family. 

2.  To  offer  students  sufficient  exposure  to  the  skills  and  related  in- 
formation in  a  vocational  field  to  facilitate  their  career  planning. 

3.  To  develop  students*  entry  level  vocational  skills  in  selected 
occupations. 


Project  Objectives 


Evaluation  Procedures 


The  evaluation  of  this  project  will  be  conducted  by  an  outside 
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agency  (@  8%  of  $141,000  «  $11,280),  as  required  in  the  terms  of  the 
contract*    The  local  evaluation  consultants  will  monitcT  the  evaluation 
in  process  and  react  to  the  final  evaluation  findings  of  the  outside 
agency* 

At  this  time  the  focus  of  the  evaluation  is  on  grades  seven  through 
ten.    The  objectives  in  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools  will  be  eval- 
uated with  instruments  being  developed  by  Dr.  Mary  Joe  Keatly,  Director 
of  the  Department  of  Psychological  Services.    The  items  for  the  instru- 
ments will  be  administered  to  students  in  the  project  schools  in  October 
and  again  in  May  to  determine  changes  in  pupils'  knowledge,  skills,  or 
interests  during  the  project  year. 

The  local  evaluation  consultants  are  to  meet  with  the  project 
teachers  un  October  16,  1971,  to  explain  the  plan  of  evaluation,  to 
finalize  the  evaluation  instruments,  and  to  set  up  procedures  for  the 
administration  of  the  instrtiments  to  project  students  in  October  and 
again  in  May. 

The  outside  evaluation  agency  will  be  responsible  for  determining 
the  evaluation  procedures  to  be  followed  in  the  elementary  schools  and 
for  designing  further  evaluation  procedures  for  the  junior  and  senior 
high  levels.    They  will  gather,  process,  analyze,  and  interpres  all 
evaluation  data,  and  will  prepare  a  comprehensive  report  of  the  findings. 

The  Department  of  Instructional  Research  will  cooperate  with  the 
outside  evaluation  agency  in  their  conduct  of  the  evaluation,  and  will 
interpret  their  findings  to  the  administrative  staff  of  the  Tulsa  Public 
Schools. 


October  18,  1971 
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Special  Vocational  Education 
Tulsa  Public  Schools 
CVET-Exemplary  Programs 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 
OF 

LOCALLY-PRODUCED  CURRICULUM  AND  INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 


Elementary  Curriculum  Guides 


unit 

T 

X 

Xne  world  of  Work  Club 

unit 

TT 

Elementary  World  of  Work  -  Personal  Development 

Unit 

III 

Jobs  and  Job  Families 

Unit 

IV 

Basic  Occupational  Terms 

Unit 

V 

Occupation  -  Policeman 

Unit 

VI 

Service  Occupations 

Unit 

VII 

Construction 

Unit 

VIII 

Home  Community  Services 

Unit 

IX 

Health  Service 

Unit 

X 

Driving  Occupations 

Unit 

XI 

Space:    Its  Career  Possibilities 

Unit 

XII 

Business  Office  and  Clerical  Occupations 

CURRICULUM  GUIDES  IN  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION,  8  THROUGH  10  GRADES 

A.  CONSTRUCTION 

Unit  I  Carpentry 

Unit  I-A  Building  a  Wall  Section 

(ftiit  I-B  Drywall  Installation 

Unit  II  Masonry 

Unit  III  Electricity  (Not  developed) 

Unit  IV  Drafting,  Basic  Measurement 


Special  Vocational  Education 
Tulsa  Public  Schools 
CVET-Exexnplary  Programs 
8  through  10  Grades 


SERVICE  OCCUPATIONS 

Unit  I        Interior  Maintenance 

Unit  I-A     Replacement  of  Electrical  Appliance  Cord 
Unit  II       Exterior  Maintenance 
C*  MANUFACTURING 

Unit  I  Orientation 

Unit  II  Safety 

Unit  III     Hand  Tools 

Unit  IV       Production  Line  Work 

Unit  V        Furniture  Refinishing 

GUIDANCE 

Unit  I        Class  Orientation 
Unit  II       School  Orientation 
CURRICULUM  GUIDES  IN  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION,  8  THROUGH  9  GRADES 
A.    SMALL  ENGINE  MECHANICS 

Unit  I        Power  Mechanic  Orientation 

Unit  II       Power  Mechanic  Tools 

Unit  III     Shop  Terminology 

Unit  IV       Small  Engine  Parts 

Unit  V        Small  Engine  Function 

Unit  V-B     Strokes  of  a  4-Cycle  Engine 

Unit  VI  Disassembly 

Unit  VII  Reassembly 

Unit  VIII    Occupational  Careers 

Unit  IX       Body  Fender  Repair 
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Special  Vocational  Education 
Tulsa  Public  Schools 
CVET -Exemplary  Programs 
8  and  9  Grades 

B.  FILLING  STATION  ATTENDANT 
Unit  I         Under  Hood  Checks 
Unit  II-A    Filter  System  Check 
Unit  II-B   Maintenance  of  Filters 
Unit  III     External  Check 

Unit  IV       Cleaning  The  Car 

Unit  V        Records  and  Communications 

Unit  VI       Personal  Characteristics  and  Salesmanship 

C.  CAREER  OPPORTUNITIES 

Unit  I         Career  Opportunities 

CURRICULUM  GUIDES  IN  HOME,  COMMUNITY  AND  HEALTH  OCCUPATIONS,  8  THROUGH  10  GRADES 

A.  CHILD  CARE 

Unit  I        Orientation  To  Child  Care 
Unit  II       Child  Care:    Feeding,  Bathing,  and  Laundry 
Unit  III     Child  Care:    Behavior  and  Discipline 
Unit  IV       Child  Care:    Creative  Activities 

Unit  V        Child  Care:    Responsibilities  and  Characteristics  of  a  Good 
Baby  Sitter 

B.  DOMESTIC  SERVICES 
Unit  VI  Cleaning 
Unit  VII  Laundry 

C.  PERSONAL  DEVELOPMENT 
Unit  VIII    Care  of  Hair 

Unit  IX       Care  of  Skin  and  Complexion 

Unit  X        Clothing  2280 


Special  Vocational  Education 
Tulsa  Public  Schools 
CVET -Exemplary  Program 
8  through  10  Grades 

Unit  XI       Good  Posture  (Incomplete) 
Unit  XII  Personality 
D«     SEWING  SERVICES 
Unit  XIII  Crafts 

Unit  XIV     Knowledge,  Operation,  and  Safety  of  the  Sewing  Machine 

E.  ORIENTATION  TO  FOOD  SERVICE  INDUSTRY 
Unit  I        Personnel  Training 

Unit  II       Job  Analysis 

Unit  III-A     Waiter  or  Waitress-Personal  Traits 
Unit  III-B     Waiter  .and  Waitress 

F.  HEALTH  OCCUPATIONS 
Unit  I         First  Aid 
Unit  II       Home  Nursing 

G.  GUIDANCE 

Unit  I         Finding  A  Job 

Unit  II       Going  For  A  Job  Interview 

Unit  III     Using  Bank  Services 

CURRICULUM  GUIDES  IN  BUSINESS,  CLERICAL  AND  SALES  OCCUPATIONS,  8  AND  9  GRADES 

Unit  I  Filing 

Unit  II  Duplicating  Machines 

Unit  III  Ten-Key  Adding  Machine 

Unit  IV  Switchboard  Operator 

Unit  V  Secretary  and  Stenographer 


Special  Vocational  Education 
Tulsa  Public  Schools 
CVET-Exemplary  Programs 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 
OF 

STATE  PRODUCED  CURRICULUM  AND  INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 


GENERAL  CONSTRUCTION  TRADES 


Unit 

I 

TT 
X  X 

concrete  torm  Building  and  Reinforcing  Steel 

TTT 

XXX 

Mortal 

Unit 

T 

X 

ueinen  u  an  a  u  on  c  re  z  e 

Unit 

I 

Tools  and  Equipment 

Unit 

I 

Carpentxry 

Unit 

II 

Wood  Fasteners 

Unit 

V 

Lumber  Sizes  and  Their  Uses 

Unit 

I 

Plumbing 

Unit 

II 

Plumbing 

Unit 

II 

Painting,  Safety,  Measuring,  and  Estimating 

Unit 

III 

Painting,  Preparation  of  Surface 

Unit 

I 

Electricity 

Unit 

III 

Electricity 

GENERAL  MECHANICAL  TRADES 

Unit 

I 

Safety 

Unit 

II 

Tool  Identification 

Unit 

III 

Fasteners  and  Related  Hardware 

Unit 

IV 

Small  Engines  -  Lubrication 

Unit 

V 

Small  Engines  Service 
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SMALL  GASOLINE  ENGINES 

Unit  I  Four  Cycle 

Unit  II  Two  Cycle  Operation 

Unit  III  Replacing  Rewind  Starter  Rope  To  Recoil  Spring 

GENERAL  METAL  WORKING 

Unit  I  Measurement 

Unit  II  General  Metal  Work 

GENERAL  MECHANICAL  REPAIR 

Unit  I  Electrical  Soldering 

Unit  V  Gas  Welding 


Unit  VI 
Unit  III 
GUIDANCE 
Unit  I 
Unit  II 
Unit  III 
Unit  IV 
Unit  V 
Unit  VI 
Unit  VII 
Unit  VIII 
Unit  IX 
Unit  X 
Unit  XI 


Proper  Use  of  the  Cutting  Torch  and  Cutting  Flat 
Plate 

Arc  Welding 


Know  Yourself 

Importance  of  School  Records 
Social  Security  Card 
Employment  Agencies 
Filling  Out  an  Application 
Going  on  a  Job  Interview 
Employer  Expectations 
Job  Benefits 
Salary  and  Deductions 
Time  Cards 
Business  Etiquette 
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HOME  AND  COMMUNITY  SERVICE 

Unit  I  Orientation  to  Child  Care 

Unit  II  Child  Care:    Feeding,  Bathing  and  Laundry 

Unit  III  Child  Care:    Behavior  and  Discipline 

Unit  IV  Child  Care:    Creative  Activities 

CONSUMER  EDUCATION 

Unit  I  Budgeting 

Unit  II  Banking 

Unit  III  "Buy  Now,  Pay  Later" 

FOOD  SERVICE 

Unit  I  Food  Service  and  Safety 

Unit  II  Food  Service  Occupations  -  Short  Orders 

CLOTHING  SERVICES 

Unit  I  Getting  to  Know  Your  Machine 

Unit  II  Practice  Operation  of  the  Unthreaded  Sewing 

Machine 

Unit  III  Threading  the  Upper  Part  of  the  Sewing  Machine 

HEALTH  SERVICES 

Unit  I  Vocational  and  ilome  Nursing 
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Special  Vocational  Education 
Tulsa  Public  Schools 
CVET-Exemplary  Programs 
Grades  5-12 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
of 

COMMERCIALLY  PRODUCED  CURRICULUM  AND  INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 

EXEMPLARY  PROGRAM 


Project  No.  0-361-0123 
Contract  No.  OEC-O-71-O530  (361) 

Exemplary  Project  in  Vocational  Education 
Conducted  Under 
Part  D  of  Public  Law  90-576 


Oklahoma  State  Department  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education 

and  the 
Tulsa  Public  Schools 
Tulsa 9  Oklahoma 
1970-1971 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 
of 

COMMERCIALLY  PRODUCED  CURRICULUM  AND  INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 

Used  in  Grades  5-12 


Films  from  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Educational  Corp.  (ungraded)  Color 


Carpenters 

#S81201 

$22.00 

Cement  Hasbns 

ifS81202 

22.00 

Plumbers  and  Pipefitters 

l!fS81206 

22.00 

Electricians 

22.00 

Over-the-Road  Truckdrivers 

#S81209 

22.00 

Firefighters 

#S81214 

22.00 

Licensed  Practical  Nurses 

#S81218 

22.00 

Registered  Professional  Nurses 

I1IS81220 

22.00 

Air  Conditioning  and  Refrigeration 

//S81221 

22.00 

Mechanics 

Automotive  Body  Repairman 

iStS81222 

22.00 

Automobile  Mechanics 

ig!S81223 

22.00 

Cooks  and  Chefs 

#S81227 

22.00 

Waiters  and  Waitresses 

jf(S81228 

22.00 

Cosmetologists 

#S81229 

22.00 

Appliance  Servicemen 

#881235 

22.00 

Machining  Occupations  -  Electronics 

#S81238 

22.00 

Customer  Service  Occupations 

#S81240 

22.00 

Gasoline  Service  Station  Attendants 

//S81243 

22.00 

Welders,  Oxygen  and  Arc  Cutters 

#S81245 

22.00 

Salesmen  and  Saleswomen  in  Retail  Stores 

//S81249 

22.00 

Science  Research  Associates  WIDENING  OCCUPATIONAL  ROLES  KIT,  $158.50 
Grades  6-9,  contains  5  filmstrips,  400  Occupational  Briefs, 

35  Student  Record  Books,  5  Junior 
Guidance  Booklets  and  1  Teacher's  Manual 

Denoyer-Geppert,  WONDERFUL  WORLD  OF  WORK  PROGRAM,  4-6  Series  165.00 
24  color  films trips  with  records  and  Teaching  Guides 
Introductory  Package     WOW  #600061 

Society  for  Visual  Education,  Inc.,  FOUNDATIONS  FOR  OCCUPATIONAL 

PLANNING  -  Set  of  5  captioned  Filmstrips  #778-SA  27.00 

Denoyer-Geppert,  Times  Mirror,  5325  Ravenswood  Ave.,  Chicago,  111., 
60640,  WORLD  OF  WORK  Pre-Vocational  Filmstrips,  color,  contains 
teachers  guide  and  review  sections 

Packet  One  -  AN  INTRODUCTION 

Packet  Two  -  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  HAND 

Packet  Three  -  THE  UTILITIES 

Packet  Four  -  DISTRIBUTIVE  OCCUPATIONS 

Packet  Four  -  OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS 

PACKET  FIVE  -  NATURAL  RESOURCES 

Packet  Five  -  PERSONAL  SERVICES 

Packet  Five  -  TECHNICAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL 

Packet  Six  -  HOME  ECONOMICS 
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Imperial  International  Learning  Tapes  of  actual  on-the-job 
Interviews,  Grades  9-12 


Singer  Education  and  Training  Products,  Society  for  Visual 
Education  #612,  JOB  OPPORTUNITIES,  Group  I,  6  filmstrips 
and  3  records 

Job  Opportunities  for  Inner  City  Youths 

Science  Research  Associates,  OCCUPATIONAL  EXPLORATION  KIT 
Grades  9-12,  #5-2100  SKA,  OccuScan  coding  device  that 
pinpoints  each  occupation  in  terms  of  the  education  and 
abilities  it  requires  and  interests  satisfies,  contains 
AOO  Occupational  Briefs,  Job  Family  Booklets,  8 
Guidance  Series  Booklets,  25  Student  Record  Books, 
Guide  for  Counselor  and  Teachers 

Science  Research  Associates,  WIDENING  OCCUPATIONAL  ROLES 

KIT,  Grades  6-9,  #5-2200  SRA 

5  Filmstrips,  AOO  Occupational  Briefs,  35  Student 
Record  Books,  5  Junior  Guidance  Booklets,  1  Teacher's 
Manual 

J.  C.  Penny  Co.  Filmstrips;  Education  and  Consumer  Relations 
CAREER  DECISIONS:    FINDING,  GETTING  AND  KEEPING  A  JOB,  #83891 

Ealing  Film  Loops,  Cart ridged  Super  8 
Portable  Electric  Saw,  T  92-20A7 
Striking  an  Arc  and  Running  A  Bead,  T  92-106A 
Butt  Welding,  T  9201072 
Fillet  and  Lap  Welding,  T  92-1080 
Vertical  Welding,  T  92-1106 
Safe  Set-Up  Procedure,  T  92-1007 
Cutting,  T  92-10A9 
Saber  Saw,  T  92-2013 

World  of  Construction  Innovative  Program,  McKnlght  &  McKnight 
Publishing  Co.,  Blooming,  Illinois 

World  of  Construction  -  Textbook 

World  of  Construction  -  Teacher's  Guide 


$50.00 


107.50 


158.50 


72.25 


2/'.  95 
2A.95 
24.95 
2A.95 
24.95 
24.95 
24.95 
24.95 


4.98 
15.00 


Appliance  Servicemen 

Cosmetologist 

Draftsmen 

Electrician 

Machinist 

Nursel  Practical 

Policeman 

Retail  Saleswoman 

Stewardess,  Airline 

TV  and  Radio  Serviceman 

Local  Truck  Driver 

Grocery  Store  Clerk 

Carpenter 

Auto  Mechanic 


VG702 
VG707 
VG709 
VG710 
VG716 
VG719 
VG724 
VG729 
VG731 
VG734 
VG737 
VG739 
VG744 
VG747 


$5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
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World  of  Construction  Innovative  Program  (Con't) 

Laboratory  Manual  (2  Vol.)  World  of  Construction  1  50 
Achievement  Test  (25/8et  of  10  tests)  World  of 

Construction  15.00 

World  of  Construction,  COMMUNITY  PLANNING  GAME  15*00 
Organization  Chart 

Apparatus  an<?  Special  Equipment  for  World  of  Construction: 

Big  Builder  Game  7  00 

Employment  Role  Playing  Cards  s^oo 

Working  Drawings  9^00 

Builders'  Supply  Catalog  1*50 

Bow  Drill  5:^0 

Typographical  Mapping  Set  9. go 

Soil  Testing  3  73 

Site  Box  Model  Obstacles  16,80 

Filmstrip  set  (5)  3?! 70 

Transparency  set  (83)  195 ! 00 

Surveying/Large  Site  Box  3o!oO 

Jenny  Winch  Boom  128.00 

Steel  Superstructure  282! 00 

Demonstration  Set  for  Plumbing  3a!80 

Reference  Material 

Joint  Council  on  Economic  Education,  MANPOWER  AND 

ECONOMIC  EDUCATION,  Phillip  E.  Powell,  Robert  L. 

Darcy,  #96  3^50 

National  School  Public  Relations  Association, 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION:    INNOVATIONS  REVOLUTIONIZE 

CAREER  TRAINING  (#411-12780)  4  OO 


OCCUPATIONAL  OUTLOOK  HANDBOOK,  Bulletin  #1650,  1970-71 
Edition,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.S.  Department 
of  Labor 


6.25 


Education  Service  Center,  Region  XIII,  Austin,  Texas, 

ELEMENTARY  GUIDE  FOR  CAREER  DEVELOPMENT  5. 00 

OCCUPATIONAL  MANPOWER  AND  TRAINING  NEEDS,  U.  S. 

Department  of  Labor,  Bulletin  #1701  .75 

SRA  JOB  FAMILY  Series  Booklets,  Grades  7-lA,  #5-600 

Complete  set  of  20  booklets  2I.OO 
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special  Vocational  Education 
Tulsa  Public  Schools 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 

COMMERCIALLY  PRODUCED  MATERIAL  USED  IN  INSERVICE  WORKSHOP 

Texas  Tech  University,  Home  Economics  Instructional  Materials 

Center,  V.O.  Box  A067,  Lubbock,  Texas  79A09 

CHILD  CARE  AIDE  -  Teacher  Copy  $10*00 

CLOTHING  ASSISTANT  -  Teacher  Copy  10,00 

DIETICIAN  -  Teacher  Copy  10*00 

FOOD  SERVICE  EMPT.OYEE  -  Teacher  Copy  10,00 

HOMEFURNISHINGS  AIDE  -  Teacher  Copy  10.50 

HOUSEKEEPING  MANAGEMENT  ASSISTANT  -  Teacher  Copy  9,20 

HANDBOOK  3,50 
ORIENTATION 

Part  One  and  Part  Two  13.00 

Verl  A.  Teeter,  A515  East  31st  St.,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  7A135 

GUIDELINES  FOR  SUCCESSFUL  AND  EFFECTIVE  LIVING  A.OO 
Test  Books  N/C 
Workbooks  2.00 

American  Institutes  For  Research,  135  North  Bellefield 

Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania  15213 

GUIDE  TO  JOBS  FOR  THE  MENTALLY  RETARDED,  Richard 

0.  Peterson,  Edna  M*  Jones  with  major  contributions. 

by  Ruth  Flanagan,  Edythe  Magin  -  Revised  Edition  7,50 

American  Vocational  Association,  1510  H  Street,  N.  W,, 
Washington,  D.  C.  20005 

Directory  of  State  and  National  Leadership  iu 

Vocational  Education,  Order  #39370  (Oct.  1970)  1.00 
Career  Information:    Marketing  and  Distribution 

Order  #33370  «80 
Challenge  of  Guidance  to  Vocational  Education, 

Order  #101065  (1965)  ,25 
New  Designs  for  the  Challenge  of  the  1970*s, 

Order  #17568  .50 
Implementatation:    New  Designs  for  the  Challenge  of 

the  1970*s,  Order  #18568  .75 
The  Advisory  Committee  and  Vocational  Education 

Order  #241069  1.25 
Innovative  Programs  in  Industrial  Arts* 

Order  #30570  1,30 
Career  Information:    Business  and  Office 

Occupations,  Order  #32470  ,60 
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FOREWORD 


Present  manpower  nroftrnn*;  arc  dedicated  toward  the  sitnultancoiis  naximiztnn 
of  loh  opporttxnl  tiCR  and  minimi zinf!  of  unemplovment .    Prc5;i<!ent  Nixon  has 
5;tatod  two  methods  for  reachinr  this  c?oal,  "Pirst,  to  accomplish  witch  needed 
and  lonit  overdue  reform  of  the  manpower  pro^tran  set  tip  under  the  Manpowr 
Development  and  Traininc  Act  and  subsenuent  le^tislative  and  thus  incre.a'^e 
their  effectiveness  in  enhancing  the  emplovahilitv  of  jobless  v/orkers:  ana, 
second  to  move  tovard  a  broader  national  manpower  oolicv  which  will  be  an 
important  adjunct  of  economic  policv  in  achieving  our  Nation's  economic  and 
social  ohiectives-  * 

This  extensive  effort  to  increase  the  skill  level  of  our  nnemnlovoo 
workers  needs  some  tvpe  of  direction  in  order  to  decide  vrhat  occupational 
nrop.rams  should  he  r.cnred  toward  whore  the  demand  for  workers  lies  and  what 
tvpe  and  how  much  trainin<t  is  needecs.    It  is  hoped  that  occupational  projections 
will  contribute  sir.nif icantlv  in  performing  this  function. 

This  studv  represents  a  joint  effort  between  the  Research  and  Statistics 
Section  of  the  Tennessee  Department  of  Emolovment  Securitv  and  Memphis  State 
Universitv,  Center  for  Mannox^er  Studies.    Special  appreciation  and  reconnition 
is  ou'ed  to  Beatrice  Ifubbard  of  the  Research  and  Statistics  Section  of  the 
Tennessee  Department  of  Emnlovment  Securitv  for  her  hnrd  work  and  dedication 
to  this  project,    nther  staff  members  contributinf*  siwif icantlv  to  the 
research  and  writin'*  were  Villlam  R.  Sclriver^  Director^  Center  for  Manpower 
Studies ♦  Robert  McCormick^  research  assistant  for  the  Center  for  Manpower 
Studies.  Robert  M.  Beck,  statistician  for  Research  and  Statistics «  and 
Ormond  C.  Corrv.  contributing?  consultant. 


The  Southeastern  Regional  Office  of  the  U,  S.  Department  of  Labor  provided 
expert  ruidnnce  during  the  course  of  this  proiect.    Special  technical  assistance 
was  rendered  hv  John  Sherman  of  the  Atlanta  Office, 


INTRODUCTION 


It  was  stated  in  the  1^72  Manpower  Report  to  the  rreslclent  that, 
''There  nre  few  issues  of  greater  concern  todav,  to  the  Connress  anc!  to 
the  President,  than  the  state  of  the  American  Fconomv.    V^c  are  passing 
-  through  a  period  when  the  economv  was  inflated  bv  the  strain  o^  war  to  a 
tine  when  it  will  be  challenned  bv  the  needs  of  peace/' 

The  current  state  of  the  economv  is  also  influenced  bv  the  increases 
in  the  labor  force  which  resulted  fron  the  coninj;  of  ane  of  vouth  bon*  during* 
the  1940*s  and  1950's,  bv  increased  labor  force  participation  rates  of  the 
population  and,  especially  bv  acceleratinf^  technological  changes.    The  national 
total  labor  force  is  pow  sone  8A  nil lions  in  comparison  with  72  millions  in 
1960.    The  inflation  is  hopeful Iv  heinp.  moderated  but  unemplovment  remains 
disturhin«xlv  hi«»h.    For  Tennessee,-  emplovment  increased  by  about  300,000  during 
the  1960's  and  the  unemployment  rate  has  continued  well  below  the  national 
averane  rate. 

Tlie  expanding,  labor  force  and  the  chanaincr  technologies  made  more  critical 
the  issues  of  the  airount,  kinds  and  Qualitv  levels  of  education  and  training 
needed  to  meet  the  Industrv  demands  for  emplovment,  of  the  unemployed  persons 
as  well  as  of  the  new  entrants  to  t!ie  labor  force.    Support  for  education  at 
all  levels  was  increased  but  a  failure  of  the  total  educational  svstem  to 
provide  adequate  vocational-technical  education  below  the  4-year  colleiie  leirol 
resulted  in  nreater  enphasls  hein<x  placed  on  it  In  federal,  state  and  local 
manpower  policies  and  programs,  especially  so  for  Tennessee. 

Durin't  the  nast  decade  in  Tennessee,  where  vocational  education  had  lai^fjed 
well  below  the  national  level •  26  state  area  vocational  schools,  3  state  technical 


Institute??  and  9  state  comunltv  colloeess  were  e«?tablished  larpelv  throiir:h 
the  Increased  availabilitv  of  federal  funds.    Vocation  education  courses  and 
student  coun.sel1nc  were  also  expanded  and  introduced  In  most  of  the  Public 
hip-h  schools.     Special  ^skiH  traininp  activities  for  the  imemploved  and  minor- 
ity irroups  weri«  conducted  in  most  conrnunlttes  of  the  state. 

The  practical,  pragmatic  nature  of  vocational  education  reouires  that  tlio 
skills  taurht  be  those  demanded  bv  industry  vhen  the  student  enters  the  labor 
force  if  not  throu*?hout  his  productive  life.     Rut  emplovment  opportunities  are 
determined  by  the  shifting  relative  numbers  to  be  needed  in  each  occupation  in 
all  industries,    "roiections  of  these  occupational  employment  numbers  arc 
measures  of  the  relative  opportunities.    Thus,  the  projection  of  future  man- 
power needs  was  included  in  a  congressional  mandato  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Labor  in  l«f)l. 

Tn  carrvinp  out  Congress'  mandate  the  Department's  "bureau  of  Labor  "Statistics 
prolectod  to  1975  the  distribution  of  total  national  emploxTr.ent  numbers  bv 
Indi.strv  with  a  cross  classification  bv  occupation.    The  "national  matrix'  of 
the  proiections  was  tentatively  completed  in  l%f.  and  nubllshed  in  TojTijnorro,^'^, 
Manpower  Needs     (RLS  Bulletin  No.  1606)  in  1069.    Speclfical Iv,  the  matrix  was 
a  table  of  the  ratios  of  change  between  the  percenta«»e  distributions  of  1960 
estimated  or  recorded  and  1975  projected  employments  in  116  industries  and  162 
occunations.    Historical  trends  were  applied  in  pr5,lGctinf'.  the  chanp.es  in  the 
per.  >ntaRe  distributions  of  occupational  employment  in  each  of  the  industries. 

The  procedures  developed  in  the  BLS  bulletin  and  recommended  for  state 
and  local  agency  application  was  that  of  anplyin(>  the  national  matrix  ratios, 
or  appropriately  adinsted  ones,  to  state  ar.d  local  projected  employment  bv  indus- 
try to  yield  the  projected  employment  by  occupation.    BI.S  provided  the  state 
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employment  securitv  and  labor  department  staffs  with  detailed  nrocedural 
eiiide*?  for  makino  the  industrv  emplovnent  projections  and  applvinn  the  matrix 
ratios.    Also  ?AS  provided  computer  services  when  needed  In  checking  and  con- 
pletinfT  the  industry  prolections,  applvinr  the  matrix  ratios  and  cross  tnbu- 
latinn  the  rcsultinn  occupational  numbers.    The  dnta  for  Tennessee  reported 
here  were  developed  x^lth  this  kind  of  assistance  from  HIS. 

The  logical  explanation  of  the  procedures  developed  hv  m.S  is  that  indus- 
tries expand  or  contract  in  absolute  and  relative  enolovment  numbers  at  differ- 
In*!  rates.    At  the  same  time  the  occupational  composition  of  each  industrv 
changes  und-    the  influence  of  technological  Innovation.    The  result  of  the 
combined  chan?>es  is  a  restructurlnrr  of  the  occupational  distribution  of  total 
or  all^industrv  emplovment.    The  RLS  matrix  Is  a  nroiectlon  of  the  relative 
shifts  in  occupational  composition  of  the  industries.    Its  use  with  the  pro- 
lections  of  emplovment  bv  industrv  then  yields  the  future  composition  of  total 
employment . 

Hoi/evcr  deaths  and  retirements  over  time  require  that  lar^^e  numbers  of 
persons  be  replaced  over  the  whole  ranee  of  occupations  at  the  same  time  that 
total  emplovment  is  cban-lne.    The  Tennessee  projected  replacement  numbers 
are  about     /Ire  the  industry  <>rowth  numbers  projected  for  the  1969  to  1975 
period  and  reported  here.    There  are  variations  bv  occupation  due  to  several 
factors  including,  relative  sex  composition  of  emplovment  and  physical  hazards 
of  the  occupation.    Transfers  between  occupations  and  migrations  out  of  the 
state  or  local  area  mav  also  need  to  be  accounted  for  and  added  to  industrv 
5>rowth  and  replacement  numbers  to  (»et  the  total  number  of  potential  lob  openin^^ 
in  the  several  occupations. 


The  tot;!l  oDenin'>  mav  be  filled  bv  drawing  unon  the  nool  of  currently 
unemnloved  nersons  and  on  new  entrnnts  to  the  labor  force.    A  na1or  nnrt  of 
manpower  planninc*       tluij;  directed  toward  nrovldino  the  education  and  training 
which  will  help  oualifv  persons  for  the  iob  openinf»s  in  a  number  of  occupations. 
The  projected  data  provide  t»uides  to  the  occupations  tipon  w^irh  the  f»repter 
e!nnhas.is  should  he  nlnced.    Also,  as  surmnarired  in  a  ]^67  Manpower  Admini stmt  fo 
bulletin,^    the  prolections  serve: 

1.  To  alert  Governtnent  (and  other  interested  partio*^)  to  enerninf^ 
manpower  problems!  commonlv,  an  imbalance  between  the  demand 
and  supplv  of  workers  in  the  labor  force • 

2.  To  heln  choose  between  alternative  proposed  policies. 

3.  To  assist  in  administering!  specific  Government  programs. 

A.    To  provide  an  essential  element  for  developing  other  general 
types  of  prolections  bv  Government  and  private  or<»anizations, 

•5,    To  provide  infori^ation  for  vocational  rtuidance  of  voun«»  people 
interested  in  rhoosin^*  a  field  of  work. 

6.    To  enconra<»e  an  informed  and  responsible  public  concern  for 
manpower  prohleiis:  and  to  help  provide    the  ordinarv  citizen 
with  information  which  would  be  of  use  to  him  in  his  role  as  a 
citizen,  and  apart  from  that  of  an  economic  producer. 


1.    Manpowor  Pro j^^^^^  (U.  Department 

of  Labor,  Manpower  Administrat'ionV  AuVusVY^Y)^^^^^  in 
Occuj>aXlonal  M^^^^  for  Planninc^  Trainintt 

^J^J^/^PAfoj^,^h^.}J^7P.'3  (^^-  ^»  T)epartment  Vf  Labor,  RuVeVu  Vf  YaToV  sVatYstTcs 
1971.  Rulletin  No.  1701)  p.  2. 


A  ro-.t  rr;>cticnl  nnd  innedinte  use  o*"  the  prolected  openings  is  m  t^nto': 
then  on  an  averare  annual  basis  with  the  at^re^iate  numbers  copnletinfr  corre- 
sponding occupational  education  and  training  courses  or  othon^ise  nualifyinft 
themselves  for  emploVmeia.    Persons  enterinr:  the  professional  and  hl^.her  level 
technical  fields  are  much  more  mobile  as  to  place  of  employment  than  are  the 


r,raduate<?  of  the  vocational  schools.    Their  numbers  would  need  to  be  i^atchod 
with  openings  of  at  least  a  state  or  regional  basis.    But  for  a  lar«»c  propor- 
tion of  the  entrants  to  the  labor  force  the  demand  for  workers  as  represcntod 
hv  the  proiectcd  annual  onenint^  car  he  tnatched  a«»ainRt  the  supplv  originating 
In  a  labor  market  area,  or  a  state  planning*  re?».ion  or  development  district. 

Descriptions  of  the  iob  content  of  occupations  and  the  educational  and 
traininf^  needed  for  entry  into  them  are  available  from  a  number  of  sources.  The 
more  convenient  ones  are  the  more  recent  U,  S,  Department  of  Labor  bulletins. 
The  most  complete  detail  is  in  the  Biennial  nictionarv  of  Occupattonal  Titles, 
The  biennial Iv  published  Occupational  Outlook  Handbook  (RLS  Bulletin  No.  1700) 
places  emphasis  on  the  information  needed  for  vocational  counsel incr.  The 
bulletin  directlv  useful  for  matchine  the  projected  annual  lob  openine  with 
the' numbers  of  persons  bein^,  trained  for  employment  in  occupations  is  titled 
f'^ccupational  Manpower  and  Traininr.  Needs:    Information  for  Plannin<>  Traininjx 
Pro*>,rams  for  the  I970's  (HLS  Bulletin  No,  1701). 

These  sources  have  been  used  in  the  selection  and  comments  on  the  pro- 
iections  included  in  trie  text  of  this  part  of  the  report.    Attention  is  directed 
first  to  the  projected  employment  of  industries  by  major  «troup.     The  "^trowth" 
elements  included  in  projected  total  job  openings  bv  occupation  for  the  1969-73 
period  are  included  in  Appendix  Table  A.    Likewise  the  projected  job  openings 
bv  detailed  occupations  for  the  period  and  broken  dot^  as  openin^»s  arisin" 
from  Indu-^trv  c^rowth,  replacements  and  their  total  is  shown  in  an  appendix  (B) , 
Tlie  discussion  of  openings  bv  occur>ation  includes  a  summarv  table  of  selected 
data  in  which  the  projected  openln'TS  s  e  expressed  in  terms  of  tlicir  annual 
nveractes  for  the  1969-75  period. 


7  •• 


This  publication  represents  Part  T  of  a  two  part  studv.    Part  IT 
of  the  studv  will  be  a  separate  publication  which  will  extend  the  nroiectl 
data  Co  the  nine  state  planning  re^>ions  or  develooTrcnt  districts  and 
include  as  much  of  the  information  on  tnatchfnq  education  and  training 
numbers  by  occupation  as  is  available. 


INDUSTRY  RIPLOVMEMT  TREKM>S 


Tn  the  BLS  orocedures  applied  In  this  studv  th«  flr??t  «tep  1«  that 
of  prolortlnr  onplovnent  hv  industry.    These  prolertlons  made  for  a  total 
of  116  indtiatrien  In  Tennos«iee,  n«  «houni  In  Appendix  A,  are  5utmnarl>:ed  hv 
hroni!  Induntrv  nroun  la  the  followln**  parafrranh«.    The  proiectlon«i  are  tno«;e 
of  the  aecrewtc  enplovnent  chrn«»e  over  the  nrolectlop  period*    Of  tnore 
Importance  for  this  studv,  thev  reflect  the  shifts  In  the  relative  numbers 
enployed  or  in  the  Industry  mix  and  thus  chanties  In  the  occupational  composition 
of  total  employment.    For  Instance  the  Indicated  further  decline  in  ai^rlcultural 
and  Increase  in  manufacturin**  industry  enplovment  means  that  substantial  chanaes 
mav  be  expected  In  the  numbers  in  the  occupations  affected. 

Table  1  provides  comparative  employment  trend  data  for  Tennessee  and  the 
nation  as  a  whole.    It  may  be  noted  that  the  annual  t^rowth  rates  for  alJ 
Industries  are  shown  as  beln<»  l.o  percent  for  both  the  state  and  nation  but 
that  there  are  marked  differences  in  the  rates  for  several  of  the  industry 
j^roups.    Tn  Table  2  and  accompanying  Thart  I  the  comparative  nercentai^e 
distributions  of  total  emplo\'ment  In  Tennessee  for  1960,  lOgo  ^nd  1975  are  showa 
The  differences  in  shares  for  agriculture  and  manufacturine,  are  nulte  marked  as 
is  the  increase  indicated  for  the  services  (troup. 
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INDUSTRY  EMPLOYMENT  TRENDS 

Agriculture 

The  United  States  Is  In  the  midst  of  an  agricultural  revolution  which 
Is  shaping  employment  trends  Into  patterns  previously  Inexperienced  In  the 
Industry.    The  essence  of  this  metamorphosis  Is  based  on  a  rapid  mechanization^ 
of  farm  processes.    This  has  two  major  results.    First,  Increased  mechanization 
raises  production  capacity  which  must  be  fully  utilized  in  order  to  lower 
marginal  costs.    As  a  result »  smaller  farmers  who  possess  a  capital  shortage 
which  precludes  automation,  of  the  farm  processes  are  being  squeezed  out  of 
tte  market.    Secondly^  automation  hM  slgnlf Icantiy  reduced  the  apmiht:  of  man- 
kours  needed  to  produce  similar  volumes  and  consequently  has  reduced  the 
demand  for  farm  laborers. 

these  trends  are  established  In  the  1975  employment  projections.  Agricul- 
tural employment  in  1960  In  Tennessee  was  198.0,    Realizing  a  negative  growth 
rate  of  5.0Z  over  the  next  fifteen  years »  employment  plummeted  to  96.6.  This 
trend  was  similar  to  the  national  one  except  that  It  was  more  pronounced.  The 
national  growth  rate  In  Agriculture  over  this  period  was  -3.5Z. 

The  same  trend  Is  also  exhibited  when  the  portion  of  total  employment 
comprised  of  agricultural  employment  Is  viewed.    In  1960  15. OZ  of  all  employment 
fell  Into  the  Agriculture  classification.    This  figure  decreased  to  7.4Z  In 
1969.    The  projected  employment  for  1975  would  further  reduce  the  percentage 
of  total  employment  to  5.5%. 

Mining 

Employment -In  mining  Is  expected  to  decline  slowly  through  the  1970*8, 
despite  Increases  In  output.    Increased  demand  for  mining  projects  will  be  met 
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largely  through  the  use  of  Improved  equipment  operated  by  a  more  highly  skilled 
work  force.    Even  though  employment  as  a  whole  Is  expected  to  decline,  different 
growth  patterns  are  likely  within  the  industry.    Employment  In  coal  mining 
probably  will  decline  more  rapidly  than  employment  In  metal  mining  and 
petroleum  and  natural  gas  extraction.    Employment  In  quarrying  and  nonmetalllc 
mining,  on  the  other  hand.  Is  expected  to  Increase. 

Employment  In  the  mining  Industry  shows  a  slight  decrease  In  the  period 
1960  to  1975.    The  1960  employment  level  of  720  dropped  by  1.4Z  per  year  during 
the  time-span  mentioned  above.    At  this  rate,  projected  employment  totals 
in  1975  would  be  585.    The  Tennessee  figures  portray  a  dlfferenf  situation. 
Empldsnwnt:  from  i960  to  1975  increased  from  8.2  to  8.4  w^       is  a  .21  growth 
rate.    However,  the  percentage  of  total  employment  In  the  raining  industry 
receded;  from  i6Z  in  1960  to  .5%  in  1975.  . 

Construction 

through  the  1970 's,  employment  requirements  are  expected  to  rise  rapidly 
in  the  construction  industry.    As  the  national  economy  expands,  as  population 
increases,  and  as  personal  and  corporate  incomes  rise,  the  demand  for  contract 
construction  activities  are  expected  to  undergo  a  substantial  increase.  Like- 
wise, the  number  of  construction  workers  employed  by  State  and  local  highway 
departments  also  is  expected  to  increase  because  of  the  need  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  country's  expanding  highway  systems.    Even  though  employment  in  the 
construction  industry  is  likely  to  grow,  the  increasing  application  of  the 
latest  technology  in  tools,  nateriaJ,  and  work  methods,  together  with  the  rising 
skill  level  of  the  work  force,  will  make  it  possible  to  increase  the  level 
of  construction  activity  without  a  correspondingly  large  increase  in  employ- 
ment. 
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Construction  is  one  of  the  fastest  growing  industries  employment  vise 
in  Tennessee.    The  number  of  workers  in  this  classification  rose  from  80.1  in 
1960  to  118.2  in  1975.    This  represented  an  annual  growth  rate  of  2.7Z  which 
was  higher  than  the  national  rate  of  2.2Z  increase  .    The  construction  industry 
also  raised  its  percentage  of  total  employment  Crom  6.1Z  to  6.8Z  over  the 
same  fifteen  year  period. 

^Manufacturing 

Kanufacturihg  is  the  core  of  our  free-enterprise  system.    It^is^ the  * 
process  which,  in  addition  to  providing  the  finished  project,,  refines:  raw 
materials  into  intermediate  goods.    It  is  responsive  :to  consim 
setting  volume  levels  of  production.    It  also  affects  the  xohsuiher's  demand 
by  formulating  the  sale  price  of  an  item  on  the  basis  of  cost  of  production. 
As  an  industry,  it  provides  jobs  for  over  30Z  of  the  total  work  force.  In 
short,  manufacturing  is  integrally  involved  with  every  facet  of  the  labor  and 
goods  markets. 

Population  growth,  rising  personal  income,  and  expanding  business  activity 
will  stimulate  a  substantial  increase  in  the  demand  for  manufactured  products 
through  the  1970*s.    The  increase  in  demand  will  outweigh  the  increase  in 
employment  since  technological  labor-saving  devices  make  it  possible  to  signif- 
icantly increase  production  of  goods  without  a  rise  in  the  work  force.  The 
improving  skill  level  of  the  work  force  also  contributes  to  the  situation. 
Although  the  average  rate  of  employment  growth  will  be  slow,  employment  trends 
of  individual  industries  within  manufacturing  will  vary  widely.    In  the  rubber 
and  miscellaneous  plastics  products  and  furniture  and  fixtures  industries, 
employment  is  expected  to  increase  about  one-third,  far  above  the  average 
increase.    Employment  in  several  other  industries  -  including  machinery,  anparel, 
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Projections  for  1975  call  for  an  employment  level  of  97.7  up  from  76.2  in 
1960.    This  is  a  growth  rate  of  1.5%  annually  which  exceeds  by  .4%  the  national 
fiKiire.    The  percentage  of  total  employment  which  this  industry  holds  is 
projected  to  decline  slowly  to  5.6X  in  1975.    This  represents  a  .22  decrease 
from  1960. 

Woliesale  and  Retail  Trade 

Due  to  growth  in  population  and  increased  consumer  demands,  fostered 
somewhat  by  greater  urbanization,  employment  in  the  wholesale  and  retail 
trade  is  expected  to  increase  during  the  1970 's.    The  gain  will  be  tempered 
by  increasing  mechanizat^     materials,  handling,  packaging ^  inventory  control, 
and  billing  operations. 

Within  retail  trade  employment  in  department  stores,  drug  stores,  restaurants 
aiitd  dealerships  and  service  stations  is  expected  to  rise  the  fastest i  Among 
wholesale  establishments,  the  rates  of  employment  growth  are  likely  to  he 
highest  in  businesses  thac  distribute  auto  parts,  and  in  firms  selling  indus- 
trial  machinery,  equipment  and  supplies. 

Employment  in  this  area  in  1960  was  246.6.    The  projected  figures  show  a 
2.1%  annual  growth  rate  resulting  in  a  figure  of  327.6  for  employment.  This 
is  a  greater  growth  than  the  2.0%  rate  projected  for  the  U.  S.  as  a  whole-. 
Individually,  the  wholesale  section  Is  expected  to  increase  at  a  2.6%  annual 
rate  while  retail  trade  expands  at  a  1.6%  annual  rate. 

the  percentage  of  the  total  labor  market  cornered  by  this  industry  will 
remain  fairly  stable.  Projections  for  1975  show  a  slight  increase  to  18.8%, 
up  from  18.7%  in  1960.    This  makes  it  the  third  largest  employment  category. 

Finance.  Insurance  and  Real  Estate 

Employment  in  this  industry  is  expected  to  increase  moderately  through 


instruments,  and  stone,  clay  and  glass  -  is  expected  to  increase  more  rapidly 
than  the  average  for  all  manufacturing.    Petroleum  refining,  tobacco,  food, 
and  textiles  all  may  decrease  in  employment  during  the  1970 's* 

Employment  growth  in  the  manufacturing  industry  in  Tennessee  is  projected 
to  rise  over  twice  as  fast  as  the  national  figures.    The  increase  in  employ- 
ment from  327  to  527  provides  Tennessee  with  an  annual  growth  rate  of  3.2%  as 
opposed  to  the  U.  S.  growth  rate  of  1.5Z.    Much  of  this  gain  comes  from  bur abl< 
Goods  in  which  area  eraploytnent  rose  at  a  4 .  3Z  annual  rate . 

Percentagewise  -  employment  in  the  manufacturing  industry  in  Tennesisee 
has  increased  greatly i    In  1960  this  area  accounted  for  24. 7Z  of  all  employ- 
ment,   this  portion  was  eieyated  to  30  i  2  in  1975  project ions . 

Transportation,  Communication  arid  P^  Utilities 

Employment  in  Transportation  is  expected-^to  increase  slowly  through  the 
1^70's.    Increased  demand  for  air  travel  arid  business  expansion  will  elevate 
employment  in  the  air  and  trucking  industries.    Some  decline  is  expected  in 
local  transportation  and  railroad  employment. 

Employment  in  communications  is  expected  to  grow  slowly  through  the  1970  Vs 
Although  demand  for  the  industry's  services  will  increase  rapidly,  advances  in 
technology  are  expected  to  limit  employment  growth,  particularly  in  telephone 
communications • 

Employment  in  electric  and  gas  utilities  also  will  be  affected  strongly 
by  advancing  technology  and  employment  will  grow  slowly  despite  rapid  increases 
in  ijiitput.    Substantial  improvements  in  electric  generating  equipment  through 
the  increasing  use  of  nuclear  power,  electronic  controls,  and  improved  coal- 
handling  techniques,  as  well  as  more  efficient  methods  of  constructing  and 
maintaining  transmission  lines  will  limit  employment  growth  in  this  industry. 
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the  1970's  as  a  result  of  population  growth,  increasing  business  activity, 
and  rising  personal  incomes.    However,  increasing  use  of  computers  for  routine 
clerical  and  recordkeeping  functions  may  limit  employment  growth  to  some  extent 
rmployment  is  expected  to  increase  more  rapidly  in  the  financial  sector  than 
In  Insurance  and.  real  estate. 

After  manufacturing,  finance,  insurance  and  real  estate  encompasses  the 
fastest  growing  industry , in  Tennessee.    The  annual  growth  rate  from  1960-1975 
is  projected  as  2.9%  enabling  employment  in  this  area  to  increase  from  A5.7 
to  70.1.    The  growth  in  Tennessee  exceeds  the  U.  S.  Increase  by  .5%  annually. 

the  percentage  of  total  employment  covered  by  this  Industry  has  also 
steadiiy  increased.    Projections  for  1975  predict  a  figure  of  4.0Z,  up  from 
the  I960  figure  of  3.5%.  "  — 

Services 

Bnployment  In  the  service  is  forecasted  to  show  an  impressive  increase 
on  a  national  basis  through  the  1970's.    Important  factors  contributing  to 
this  rise  include  increasing  demand  for  services  due  to  population  grovtb. 
expanding  business  activity,  rising  personal  incomes,  and  the  general  aware- 
nesi  of  the  benefits  that  educational,  health  and  other  services  can  provide.  " 
Perhaps  even  more  important  is  the  fact  that  the  service  industry's  employ- 
ment Will  not  be  as  adversely  affected  as  that  in  other  industries  by 
technological  innovation.    The  reason  for , this  is  that  extensive  person-to- 
person  contact  in  many  situations. 

Employment  in  the  service  industry  in  Tennessee  is  also  expected  to 
increase  during  the  1970's.    However,  projections  show  that  the  increase  will 
be  from  291.9  in  1960  to  A33.8  m  1975.    This  represents  an  annual  growth  rate 
of  2.7%.    This  figure  beco.es  very  interesting  when  compared  to  the  national 
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growth  rate  of  Tennessee growth  In  employment  In  the  service  Industry 

therefore,  will  be  significantly  lower  than  the  nationwide  level  of  growth 


The  percentage  of  total  employment  of  the  service  Industry  shows  a  steady 
but  slow  decline  over  the  period  covered*    The  1960  percentage  of  22*1%  roso 
to  23.3Z  In  1969«    The  1975  projected  figure  Is 

Public  Administration 

Employment  In  the  Public  Administration  Industry  Is  expected  to  increase 
rapidly  during  the  coming  period.    This  gain  reflects  the  Ihcreaslrig  demand 
for  services  from  an  ever-growing  population  and  enlarged  domestic  and 
International  programs*    However^  the  growth  of  employment  will  be  limited 
somewhat  by  increased  use  of  labor-saving  electronic  data-processing  and 
materials  -  handling  equipment  and  tlic  Introduction  of  improved  data  - 
transmission  and  communications  systems* 

Employment  in  the  public  administration  area  in  Tennessee  is  expected 
to  grow,  but  at  a  slower  rate  than  national  growth*    Employment  projections 
show  a  66*4  level  reached  in  1975  up  from  the  45*7  level  in  1960.    The  annual 
growth  rate  of  2*5  is  below  the  national  level  of  3*1Z* 


over  the  coming  years* 
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OCCUPATinNAI,  EMPLOYMENT  TRHMDS  TO  1975 

Thfi  occtipAtionnl  datw  prolficted  for  use  in  this  «tiicjv  i«s  doiitftned 
nrinarnv  to  be  »>plnfiil  m  pomons  nlnnninn  nnd  ndmfnf^torlnr.  i-«nnowiT  rroc.r.nnK. 
Also  the  dnfn  rnn  «?rrv<»  a  norr  nenfirnl  fntrrcst  to  nfvo  ncrfinoctlvps  an  to 
the  scope  of  educational  proo.rnns  needed,  thp  nllocntions  of  resources  to 
support  then,  and  the  relative  emphasis  Wilch  should  be  placed  on  occupations 
In  thr»  nron.rans. 

Knowledge  of  the  job  content  and  qualifications  for  entering;  and  purstiln» 
an  occupation,  and  of  the  lar^e  varietv  of  paths  that  nav  be  followed  to  pain 
entry  to  most  occupations.,  are  amon^  the  prerequsitcs  for  Interpretinn  and 
maJ-.lne  use  of  the  prolections  In  manpower  programs.   -For  Instance,  the  numbers 
enploved  and  the  prolectcd  annual  onenin«»  for  emplovment .  even  If  the  same  for 
two  occupations,  have  ncanlnr  In  nannower  proc.rarj  plannlnn  onlv  In  terns  of  . 
what  the  specific  orcunattons  arc.    Tims,  however  specific  tite  detailed  nro- 
icctlons  nav  appear  they  renaln  onlv  additional  evidence  for  consideration  in 
the  total    suhlective  process  of  manpower  nrof.ran  planning  and  adnlnlstratlon. 

Certain  occupations,  such  as  medical  doctors  and  certified  public  accountants 
have  educational  levels,  entrv  examinations  and  vears  of  background  experience 
prescribed  bv  statute  or  state  boards.    Apprenticeship  and  formal  or  Informal 
on-.1ob  training,  mav  be  used  to  oualifv  craftsmen.    The  private  business  college, 
or  trade  school  (or  institute)  can  succeed  onJv  if  the  students  qualify  for  and 
f»ain  entry  In  their  chosen  occupations.    Expandin«t  technolonv  lias  made  a  basic 
education  throur.h  at  least  hi^h  school  necessarv  for  most  apprenticeship.  on-1ol> 
traininR  and  nubile  or  private  vocational  school  courses.    Onlv  the  common 
laborer  nay  need  no  femal  education  and  only  the  dropout,  hard  core  unemployed 
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pernon  In  the  crush  training  prnorams  nav  be  admitted  with  the  moat  limited 
educational  backrrnund, 

rrolcctlona  of  cnployment  numbers  and  lob  openinna  carrv  no  implication 
that  the  occupations  of  amall  nuwbera  or  even  amall  chanr.e*;  in  numbers  are 
not  significant.    The  full  rnnf^e  of  occupations  and  implied  lob  spectali9:ations 
is  needed  in  our  hif^hlv  conplex  economy.    T!ius  the  pro.lections  for  Tennessee 
occupation^/  in  the  most  practical  detail,  with  the  total  .lob  openJnr  arising 
from  expansion  and  renlacement  needs «  are  included  in  the  Anpendix  «  table. 
Chart  2  provides  a  jtranhic  comparieon  of  the  employed  nttmbers  by  broad  occunn-^ 
tional  classification  for  1960  and  I960  ,<^nd  as  nro1#cted  in  this  study  for  1975. 

5?incc  manpower  prof»rams  need  to  he  directed  to  the  most  strateeic  problems 
and  these  are  best  indicated  by  relative  numbers,  the  nrolected  data  have  been 
condensed  and  adapted  in  Tabic  1  to  show  only  the  occupations  with  .Ons  0<  half 
of  Dpercent  or  more  of  the  total  number  of  projected  lob  opening's.    Three  kinds 
of  percentaee  measures  are  used  in  the  table.    The  percentaite  change  in  the 
numbers  prelected  to  be  emnloved  in  the  occupations  is  shown  in  the  third  column. 
The  averac^.e  annu;il  number  (for  the  six-vear  period)  of  total  projected  openimt 
and  the  percentare  distribution  of  t!ie  ar.creeate  are  show  in  the  next  two 
columns.    Probably  the  most  meaningful  relationships  between  occupations  are 
those  shown  in  the  last  three  columns.    These  are  the  total  openinR  and  the 
expansion-replacement  need  detail  as  shares  of  the  196?  or  prelection  base 
year  employment  numbers. 

The  remainder  o^  this  Part  1  of  the  report  presents  1)    summary  statements 
of  trends,  2)    iteneral  information  about  the  nature  and  employment  entry  nuali- 
ficatfons.  and  3)    nroiectlons  of  loh    oncnlnns  from  indu«trv  employment  expan- 
sion and  from  replacement  of  workers  who  die  or  retire,  each  for  selected 


occonattons  within  the  several  hro^d  occuoatlon.H  catcftorirs.    Here  the 
selection  has  hecn  made  fror»  the  occupations  listed  In  Appendix  »  to  indicate 
sossethinr.  or  the^ran«.F  of  ouallf  Icatlon^  or  vocational  nreparatlons  needed 
rntlttT  than  the  nro1cct<«!  nunhor  of  openings. 

tJcfnrcnco  was  made  in  thr  iutrodnctorv  section  ahovo  to  the  extensive 
descriptive  natcrlals  and  aids  availaMe  on  dlscrlptlon  of  occunntlons,  the 
training  needs  and  other  Infomatlon  relatlnr  to  apnlylnn  the  prolectlons  in 
inanpower  nroirraw  nlanninr'  and  administration.    Anoni;  the  information  sources 
nincd  was  the  ni.S  Bulletin  Ko.  1700.  qccuoatlonal  Outlook  Han^^^^  1972-73 
Mltlon.    tJhat  could  be  said  here  about  tralnlni;  needs,  work  experience  and 
other  nualifvlnc.  factors  for  entrv  into  occupations  would  parallel  statements  — 
Included  in  t!.is  bulletin,    n^reforc.  liberal  use  has  been  made  of  the  state- 
ments as  direct  quotations  fro«  the  bulletin.  .Onlv  a  parenthetical  pane 
reference  Is  Included  at  the  end  of  the  statcnent  used. 

A  walor  onlRslon  fror.  this  pnrt  o'  the  report  has  been  the  available 
Information  on  the  numbers  trained  or  otherwise  becoming  nuallfled  for  ermlov- 
ment  bv  occupations.    TJ.ese  are  the  enrollments  or  course  conmletions  prlrarilv 
of  the  vocational  schools  and  conparable  institutions  for  most  of  the  occupations. 
Tlielr  use  is  for  matrhlnc  with  the  employment  openings  by  occupation:  the 
supply  compared  with  the  demand  to  indicate  the  extent  to  which  needs  are 
beinn  met.    These  materials  are  included  in  Part  2  of  the  report  with  the  state 
total  prelect  Inns  from  Appendix  B  allocate]  bv  .uate  planninn  or  development 
district  and  with  most  emphasis  placed  on  the  «roups  of  occupations  of  most 
Interest  to  vocation-technical  education. 
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bROA;:>  OCCUPATiONAL  GROUPS  AS  A  PERCcNT  OF  TOTAL  EMPLOYMENT  IN  TENNESSEE 

i9oO,  1969  &  PROJECTIONS  TO  1975 


OCCUPATION 


'  Pr«>frN.<ion.i|,  'rcH'liiiical 
^  :Kthdrcct  Workers 


\M:iha^cr>i,  Officials 
itr  proprietors 


.(^iertVs>l-&  Kintlred 
Workers 


S.ilc-s^Vorkers 


Cr.iftsmen,  Foremen 
&  KindrcU  Workers 


'  Operatives^ 

Ki«ilred  Workers 


Service.  Workers 


Laborers,  except 
Farm  and  Mine 


Farmers  t.  Farm 
Workers 


•••••• 
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OCCUPATIONAL  EMPLOYMENT  TRENDS 
BROAD  OCCUPATIONAI.  CROUPINfiS 

Professional,  Technical  ind  .Kindred 

In  I960  there  were  anproxlnatelv  122.300  professional,  technical  and 
kindred  workers,  which  comprised  0.3-  of  the  total  omplovment.    Rv  1969. 
the  employment  fiRuro  had  orown  to  180.300  or  12.27..    Tl.e  projected  fl^uros 
for  1975  are  on  emplovnnent  of  213.250.  which  remains  12.22  of  total  employ- 
ment .    Over  the  15  year  span  rank  by  size  changed  two  places  from  sixth  in 
1960  to  fourth  in  1975.    Over  60.000  total  openings  will  be  initiated  between 
1969  -  1975  which  Is  14.0Z  of  the  total. 

Most  robs  in  professional  and  related  fields  renulre  at  least  a  bachelor' 
decree.    However,  some  lobs  renulre  one  or  more  advanced  de«;rees  while  for 
others  two  vears  of  training  In  a  Irnior  collea.e.  technical  institute,  or 
specialized  school  Is  adenuatc.    Another  ..roup  of  professionals  which  includes 
performing  artists  and  athletes  place  a  higher  premium  on  skill  and  creative 
talent  than  academics.    Tn  manv  professions  either  licenses  are  required  to 
practice  or  professional  societies  define  membership  standards  to  limit  their 
fields.  (22) 

Etnplovment  1969   180,270 

Projected  1975  employment.  .  .  .  213*250 
Percent  t»rowth  1969  -  1975  ...  18  3 

Openings  1969  -  1975  total  ...  60.340 

Expansions   •.  .  .  32  975 

Replacements   27  365 

Annual  Avg.  Openino.s  1969-1975  .  10*057 

^ana^ers_^  Of  f  icials  and  Proprietors 

Employment  in  1960  was  approximately  97.200  in  this  catewrv  to  rank 
seventh  among  the  nine  broad  occupational  groupings.    These  workers  repre- 
sented 7.4Z  of  total  enplovment.    By  1969  employment  had  risen  to  118.120  or 
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8.0?:  of  total  emplovnent.    The  projections  for  1975  indicnte  a  rlsje  in 
rank  to  sixth  on  the  basis  of  128.150  workers  or  of  total  emolovment. 

Approximately  25.600  lobs  will  be  available  between  1^69  -  1975  -  nearlv 
6%  of  total  openinns* 

A  college  de^tree  has  become  increasinelv  important  in  terms  of  promo- 
tional opportunities  into  managerial  positions.    For  be^inninit  management 
positions  each  employer  looks  for  different  qualifications.  Concentration 
in  the  areas  of  economics,  finance  or  more  technical  areas  of  en^ineerinc*  and 
science  are  nenerally  preferred  bv  employers.    The  number  of  companies  that 
have  formal  manaf»eiiieht  trainee  bro^fams  is  relatively  small.    As  a  result, 
entrance  to  many  manajtement  jobs  comes  after  several  vears  of  progressively 
more  responsible  work  experience.  (AO) 


Employment  1969.    118^120 

Projected  1975  ernnlovment     .  .  .  128,150 

Percent  i»rowth  1969  -  1975  ...  8.5 

Openings  1969  -  1975  total  .  .  .  25,600 

Expansions    10,030 


Replacements  .  .  .  15,570 

Annual  Avg.  Openings  1969-1975  .  4  267 

C^lerical  and  Kindred  Workers 

This  group  is  one  of  the  fastest  growing  of  the  nine  broad  occupations. 
Empiovment  projections  predict  a  rise  from  152.850  in  1960  to  254,360  in  1<)75. 
Such  an  occurrence  will  bring  about  a  change  in  rank  from  fifth  to  second  with 
14,6?:  of  total  employment.    It  also  represents  a  percentage  growth  of  13.3?! 
between  the  vear  1969  -  1975.    In  terms  of  total  openings  cletlcal  and  kindred 
workers  is  the  highest  with  85.800  or  19.67. 

For  all  but  the  most  routine  clerical  positions,  the  minimum  educational 
requirement  is  usually  graduation  from  high  school.    High  school  graduates 
who  have  had  instruction  in  business  sublects  are  regarded  bv  most  employers 
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as  particularly  well-qualified.    Oualif ications  for  manv  tvpes  of  clerical 
work  include  reading  comprehension,  a  knowledge  of  spelling  and  nraTmnar, 
and  ability  in  arithmetic.    Practically  all  beninninR  clerical  workers 
receive  some  on-the-job  craininf*.  CAl) 


Employment  1969   224,430 

Projected  1975  employment    .  .  .  254,360 
Percent  growth  1969  -  1975  .  .  .  13.3 
Openinirs  1969  t  1975  total  .  .  .  85i»800 
Expansions  29  ♦  940 

Replacements    55,860 

Annual  Avf».  Openings  1969-1975  .  14,300 

Sa^l  es. 


lEmployment  increased  from  91,590  in  1960  to  107,610  ih  1969  to  a  projectcsd 
hiph  of  119,660  in  IO75.    The  percentage  of  total  population  is  the  same  in 
1975      6.9Z  -  as  it  was  in  1^60.    However,  the  ranking  by  sijte  increased  from 
eirjith  to  seventh.    Total  openings  are  37,850  which  is  8.7^  of  all  openings. 

The  educational  paths  of  salesmen  varv  widely.    In  routine  16bs  no  spe- 

ciali^rinR  traininft  is  renuired.    However,  a  hi^h  school  diploma  is  an  asset  to 

a  beginning  jobseeker.    A  salesman  who  sells  complex  products  sometimes  receives 

training*  which  lasts  many  months.    Many  of  these  positions  require  a  college 

major  related  to  the  products  or  services  beinf*  sold.    Salesmen  dealing  in 

specialized  areas  mav  need  technical  knowledge  tauf*ht  by  universities  or 

manufacturers  supplemented  by  on-the-job  experience  or  home  study.  (41) 

Employment  1969   107,610 

Projected  1975  employment.  .'  .  .  119,660 

Percent  growth  1969  -  1975  ...  H.l 

Openings  1969  -  1975  total   •  .  .  37,850 

Expansions    12 ,050 

Replacements  t  t  .         25  8QQ 

Anntial  Avg.  Openings  1969-1975  .  '6*308 

Craftsmen,  Forem^e^^^  and  Kindred 

This  category  retained  Its  third  place  ranking  from  1960  throujth  1975. 
However,  the  absolute  fi^^ures  for  employment  increased  from  164,510  in  1960 
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to  251,960  in  1975.    This  resulted  in  an  increase  In  percentar>e  of  total 
emplovment  from  12.5%  to  IA.A%.    Total  openings  were  53,020  which  was  also 
ranked  third  with  12.1?:  of  total  openings. 

A  l^rRe  proportion  of  skilled  workers  learn  the  trades  throufih  Informnl 
on-the-job  tralninp,  and  experience..  Manv  others  learn  their  trade  through 
apprenticeship  or  other  formal  training*  orocrams.    Many  companies  have  training 
programs  that  also  provide  on-the-job  training  supplemented  bv  classroom 
instruction.    In  addition,  manv  youn^  men  acnuirc  skills  in  the  Armed  Forces 
which  enable  them  to  oualifv,  with  additional  training:  for  jskll led  jobs  in 
civilian  life.  .  (AB) 

Employment  1969   225,340 

Projected  1975  employment.  .  .  .  251,960 

Percent  growth  1969  -  1975  ...  11.8 

Openin.«?s  1969  -  1975  total  .  .  .  53,020 

Expansions    26 ,620 

Replacements   26,466 

Annual  Av?!.  Openings  1%9-1975  .  8,837 

Oj>er at iyes^  and  Kindred 

This  largest  category  f?rew  in  employment  from  275,870  in  1960  to  411,520 
in  1975.    The  share  of  total  employment  also  increased  from  20.9%  to  23.6%. 
Openings  durino,  the  1969  -  1975  period  are  listed  at  85.100  indicating  the 
{greatest  need  for  workers  in  1969  -  1975  period. 

These  workers  ordlnarllv  receive  only  brief  on-the-job  traininf».  5>innlf- 
leant  investment  in  education  is  not  necessarv  for  workers  in  these  jobs.  Eyen 
the  most  difficult  of  jobs  In  this  classification  can  be  learned  in  a  fev  weeks 
or  months.  (60) 

Employment  1969   381,930 

Projected  1975  employment.  .  .  .  411,520 
Percent  j^rowth  1969  -  1975  ...  7.7 
Openings  1969  -  1975  total  .  .  .  85,100 

E-.pansi6ns   29,600 

Replacements    55,500 

Annual  Avg.  Openings  1969-1975  .  14,183 
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The  employment  level  of  15R,270  in  1960  Is  projected  to  increase  to 
204,670  in  1975.    However,  this  represents  a  decline  from  12. OX  of  totnl 
employment  to  11. 7J:  and  a  loss  of  .rank  fron  fourth  to  fifth.  Openin(»s 
number  70,A90  during  the  1969  -  1975  period  which  is  third  highest  at  16.1% 
of  total  openings. 

Training  and  skill  requirements  differ  <»reatly  amon^  various  service 
occupations.    Some  jobs  require  a  collef»e  or  advanced  decree  while  others 
need  specialized  vocational  training.    Mnnv  service  occupations  have  no 
specific  educational  requirements  althou<»h  a  hi^h  school  diploma  is  an  advan- 
tage. (A5) 


Employment  1969   184,510 

Proiected  1975  emplovment.  .  .  .  204,670 

Percent  <>rowth  1969  -  IO75  ...  10. 9 

Openlnn:s  1969  -  1975  total  .  .  .  70,490 

Expansions  .   20,160 

^           Replacements                       ,  .  50,330 

Annual  Av.c».  Openings  1969-1975  .  11,748 

Laborers  Excluding  Farm  and  Mine 


Laborers  decreased  in  si;!e  over  the  period  of  1969  -  1975.    Rank  remained 
the  same  (9)  but  the  percentage  of  total  emplovment  decreased  from  5.4%  in 
I960  to  a  projected  A. 5!?  In  1975.    Emplovment  also  decreased  from  80,320  In 
1969  to  78,770.    This  established  a  negative  percent  >»rowth  of  2.35!.  Openln.ps 
for  the  1969  -  1975  period  are  6,250  or  lAZ  of  the  total  --  aj»aln  ranked  ninth. 
Much  of  the  decline  is  attributable  to  increased  automation  in  the  laborin(» 
class. 

Much  of  the  work  of  non-farm  laborers  involves  simple  tasks  that  reoulre 
little  special  training.    Brief  instruction  and  a  few  hours  of  on-the-1ob 
training  usually  are  sufficient  for  a  .1ob  as  a  non-farm  laborer.  (6/i) 
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Emplovment  1969   80,320 

Projected  1975  emplovment.  .  .  .  7fi,770 

Percent  <»rowth  1969  -  1975  .  .  .  (-2.3?:) 

Openlni^s  1060  -  1975  total  ...  6.250 

Kxpnn^tons   (-KR50) 

ncplncements  .  .  .  '   8,100 

Annual  Avn.  Opcninf^B  1060-1975  .  1  ,042 


Farm  and  JP^J^  yPX^Syji 

Emplovment  in  this  area  decreased  during  the  1960  to  1969  period  from 
184,950  to  105,610.    Prolected  1975  employment  f injures  indicate  another 
decline  of  20, 7X  to  a  level  of  83,720.    In  I960  this  catei^orv  ranked  second 
In  size.    Projections  for  1975  indicate  it  will  plummet t  to  ei<>hth.  The 
percentage  of  total  emplovment  comprised  of  farm  and  farm  workers  will  dip 
to  4.8?;  in  1075  as  opposed  to  14.0%  in  I960,    A  wape-cost  soiiee^e  has  forced 
more  rapid  implementation  of  automated  eoiHpmcnt.    This  process  has  also 
forced  the  martrlnal  farmer  Into  other . fields.    Approx^matelv  90,000  worl^ors 
wtll  be  needed  on  the  farm  between  1969  and  1975.-   Expansion  needs  will 
decline  nearly  22,000,  however,  this  will  be  tempered  somewhat  bv  replacement 
needs  of  over  10,000. 

Most  jobs  will  continue  in  the  unskilled  catecrorv,  but  as  mechanization 
increases  hl«>her  skill  levels  will  be  required.    The  traditional  view  of 
the  farmer  and  farm  worker  as  a  relatively  uneducated,  but  still  shrewd  student 
of  nature  is  not  applicable  to  current  <»eneration.    Tl\e  farmer  todav  h;is  n 
larf»e  investment  in  land  and  eouipment  and  must  be  skilled  in  a  varietv  of 
tasks  as  well  as  in  more  arid  more  scientific  mana<»ement  practices. 


Emplovment  1969   105,610 

Projected  1975  emplovment.  ,  .  .  83,725 

Percent  prowth  1969  -  1975  .  .  .  (-20.7?) 

Openings  1969  -  1975  total  .  .  .  (-11,270) 

Expansions    (-21,890) 

Replacements  •  •  10,620 

Annual  Avn.  Openings  1969-1975  .  (-1,878) 


SELECTED  OCCUPATTO^:AL  GROUPINGS 

Accqu.ntnnts  and  Auditors 

Altliou>',h  lunlor  rollcRo,  btislness  school  or  corrcRpondenco  course. 
tralnln5»  Is  acceptablR  for  some  accounting,  iobs,  manv  position.-,  rentdro 
the  bachelor's  dej»ree  with  a  major  In  accounting  and  sometimes  a  master's 
depree.    A]l  states  require  "certified  public  accountants"  to  be  certified 
by  the  State  Board  of  Accountants.    In  nearly  all  states  at  least  two  years 
of  public  accounting  experience  Is  necessarv  before  CPA  certification  can 
be  Issued.    About  half  of  the  states  do  not  reoulre  the  CPA  candidates 
to ^be  college  graduates.  (29) 


Employment  1969  

Projected  1975  employment. 
Percent  growth  1969  -  1975 
Openings  1969  -  1975  total 

Expansions  ...... 

Heplacements  .  .   

Annual  Avn.  Openings  1969-1975 


7.575 
8,290 

9.4 
1.8/.3 

715 
1,128 

307 


Bartenders 

Most  bartenders  learn  their  trade  on  the  iob.    Some  private  schools 
offer  short  courses  In  bartending  that  Include  Instructions  on  State  and 
local  laws- and  reP,ulatlons,  cocktail  recipes,  attire  and  conduct,  and  how 
to  properly  stock  the  bar.    Some  schools  maintain  a  placement  service  for 
their  students.    BeP,lnr.ers  usuallv  find  the  best  entry  opportunities  In 
small  establishments  and  resorts.    After  »?alnlnR  experience,  a  bartender 
may  transfer  to  a  large  establishment  where  earnings  prospects  are  likely 
to  be  better.  (V»l) 

Employment  1969   3,500 

Proiected  1975  employment.  .  .  .  3,900 

Percent  growth  1969  -  1975  ...  11.4 

Openings  1969  -  1975  total  .  .  .  1.066 

Expansions                              .  "400 

Replacements  .  t  T   666 

Annual  Avg.  Openings  1969-1975  .  178 
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RXlckjmasqns ,  Stone,  Tile  Setters^ 

Most  qualified  brlcklaver?;  have  served  in  an  apprenticcqhlp  program 
which  consists  of  6,000  hours  of  on-the-job  training  in  addition  to  related 
classroom  instructions.    Stone  and  tile  setters  participate  in  a  similar 
apprenticeship  program  authorised  bv  the  National  Joint  Rricklavinn  Appren- 
ticeship and  Training  Committee.  (380) 


Emplovment  1969   $«766 

Pro.lectud  1975  employment.  ...  6,587 

Percent  fxrowth  1969  -  1975  ...  14.2 

Openings  1969  -  1975  total  .  .  .  1,379 

Expansions  «  «  821 

Replacements  «  558 

Annual  Ave.  Openini>s  1969-1975  .  230 

Cnrpenters 


A  4  venr  apprenticeship  program,  including  144  hours  of  related  class- 
room instruction,  is  recommended.    A  hif»h  school  education  or  its  equivalent 
is  desirable.    Training  mav  also  be  obtained  through  vocational  school 
courses.  (38*0 


Emnlnyment  1969   24,323 

Projected  1975  emplovment.  .  .  .  27,913 

Percent  (growth  1969  -  1975  ...  14.8 

Openings  1969  -  1975  total  .  .  .  7,196 

Expansions   3,590 

Replacements    3,606 

Annual  Av<».  Openings  1969-1975  .  1,199 

PPAK?. S^A  Chefs. 


Most  cooks  -  partlcularlv  those  who  work  in  smalt  eatinn  places  - 
acquire  their  skills  on  the  job.    Less  freauently,  thev  are  trained  as 
apprentices  under  trade  union  contracts  or  new  emplovee  training  prn^trams 
conducted  by  larr^e  hotels  and  restaurants.    Trainlnix  offered  by  a  number 
of  schools  and  other  institutions  Is  a  distinct  advantage  for  applicants 
seekin«>  Jobs  as  cooks  or  chefs  in  some  larj?e  restaurants  or  other  establish- 
ments which  n'^ovlde  food.  (46) 
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Ewplovment  1969   16,650 

Projected  197S  emplovwent,  .  .  .  18,925 

Percent  itrowth  1969  -  1975         .  13.7 

Opcnlnrs  1969  -  1975  total  .  .  .  6,5A1 

Expansions   2,275 

Replacements    A, 266 

Annuftl  Avj>.  Opehlnnf?  1969-1975  .  1,090 
Dellyorvmen  and  Routemen 


In  addition  to  bcir*^  a  j»ood  driver,  a  routetnan  must  have  sales  ability. 
Mathematical  abllltv  and  mechanical  ability  are  also  helpful.    Most  emplovcrs 
require  their  routemen  to  be  hlnh  school  graduates.    Courses  In  salesmanship, 
public  speaking,  driver-trainlnn.  bookkeeping,  and  business  arithmetic  provide 
training  for  entering  the  occupation.    Most  states  also  reoulre  a  chauffeur *s 
license,  which  is  a  commercial  driving  permit.  fA35) 


Emplo      u  1969   12,352 

Proiecte    1975  employment.  .  .  .  13,67,2 

Percent  growth  1969  -  1975  .  .  .  10.7 

Openings  1969  -  1975  total  .  .  .  2,A12 

Kxpanslons   1,320 

^                 Replacements    1,092 

Annual  Avn.  Opening?;  1969-1975  .  A02 

Draftsmen 


Training  for  draftsmen  jobs  can  come  from  a  varietv  of  sources  Including 
technical  Institutes,  lunior  and  communitv  colleges,  extension  divisions  of 
universities,  vocational  and  technical  hl<?h  schools,  and  correspondence  schools. 
Course  tralninp,  should  Include  mathematics  and  phvsical  services  as  well  as 
mechanical  drawing  and  drafting*  (227) 


Emplovment  1969   3,638 

Projected  1975  emplovment.  .  .  .  A»3A0 

Percent  <>rowth  1969  -  1975  ...  19.3 

Opening's  1969  -  1975  total  .  •  .  89A 

Expansions  ,  702 

Reolacenents    192 

Annual  Av?.  Openln<»s  1969-1975  .  1A9 

Elecu-jlclai^^  (constrtiction) 


A  hl^h  school  education  Is  required  for  electrician  .lobs.    An  appren- 
ticeship prop,ram  lasting  A  years  and  Includlnfj  lAA  hours  of  classroom  instruction 


cnch  vear  in  reconvnended .    Durlni^  the  1960*s  apprenticeship  completions 
nunbcred  about  55  percent  of  openings  resulting  from  ftrowth  and  death 
and  retirement.    Most  cities  renuirc  electricians  to  pass  licensing  exam- 
inations.   Traintnr,  msv  also  be  acquired  on  the  lob.    Sr.me  skills  of  the 
trade  mav  also  be  acnuired  throur.h  vocational  school  courses.  (391) 


Rmnlovment  1969   9^291 

Projected  1975  emplovnent.  .  .  .  10,fi79 

Perc-xnc  nrowth  1969  -  1975  .  .  .  17.1 

Opening's  1969  -  1975  total  .  .  .  2,554 

Expansions   1«5RR 

Replacements  .  «   966 

AnnuaX  Av^.  Openinns  1969-1975  .  426 

Foremen 


Most  workers  who  are  promoted  to  foremen  are  hi^h  school  «»raduates 
A*ho  have  learned  their  skills  on  the  iob.    Althounh  fewer  than  one-tenth 
of  all  foremen  are  college  ftraduates*  a  nrowinit  number  of  emplovers  are 
hiring  foremen  trainees  with  college  backgrounds.  (.170) 


Employment  1969   33.976 

Pro.lected  1975  emplovment.  .  .  .  37.433 

Percent, growth  1969  -  1975  .  .  .  10.2 

Openings  1969  -  1975  total  ...  7.525 

Expansions   3.457 

Replacements   4. 068 

Annual  Ave;.  Openini»«s  1969-1975  .  1.2S4 

Hqsf>ita  1  jkt  t  endan  t  s 


Hifth  school  nraduates  are  preferred  for  these  lobs  althoui^h  most  of 
the  trainint  occurs  on  the  job.    Trainlni;  mav  last  several  davs  or  continue 
over  a  period  of  a  few  months,  depending  on  the  policies  of  the  hospital, 
the  attendant's  aptitude  for  the  work,  and  the  nature  of  the  duties  assiiened. 
Manv  tralnini?  prof^rams  for  hospital  attendants  are  aided  bv  funds  provided 
by  tlie  Manpower  Development  and  Trainlnr.  Act  and  the  Vocational  Education 
Act.    Courses  in  home  nursing  and  first  aid.  offered  bv  many  public  school 
systea^  and  other  comriunity  ajiencies.  provide  a  useful  backf^round  of  know- 
ledRe  for  the  work.  (355) 
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Knplovnfcnt  1969   12,910 

Proiccted  1975  enplovment.  .  .  ♦  17^781 
Percent  growth  1969  -  1975  ...  37.7 

Openings  1969  -  1975  total  .  .  .  «,219 

Fxnnnsions   A,  871 

i^en  I  ^iccmcnt  s   T ,  3  AR 

Annual  Avr.  npcninns  M6<^-1975  .         1  ,370 


Most  lawverR  have  conipleted  A  vcnrs  of  collere  followed  bv  3  vc^irs 
of  law  school.    Applicants  must  be  admitted  to  the  bar  for  cotirt  practice. 
Four  vears  of  part-tltne  law  stiidv  usually  is  renulred  to  complete  the 
nlnht  school  curriculum. 


Fmplovnent  1969   3,996 

Proiccted  1975  emplovmcnt.  •  .  ,  A,AAO 

Percent  r.rowth  1969  -1975..  •  H*l 

Oprninns  1969  -  1975  total  .  .  .  1,176 

Expansions  ;  4/44 

Replacements    733 

Annual  Avj?.  Openings  1969-1975  .  196 

Librarians 


Usually  A  years  of  collojtc  followed  by  1  year  of  training*  In  library 
science  Is  required  for  Ifhrnrfnns.  This  tralnlnr.  ouaHfies  them  for  the 
master's  denrce.  (2A8^ 


Ennlovment  1969  /  .  .  2,300 

Proiccted  1975  ennlovment.  .  .  .  2,805 

Percent  erowth  1969  -  1975  .  .  .  22.0 

Openimis  1969  -  1975  total  .  .  .  1,2A9 

Hxpansions   505 

l^enlacomcnto   7AA 

Annual  Avr..  Openlno.?;  1969-1975  .  20R 

Machinists 


According  to  most  trninlnn  authorities,  a  A-vear  apprenticeship  is  the 
best  way  to  learn  the  machinist  trade.    Many  machinists,  howeyer,  have 
qualified  without  an  apprenticeship  by  learning  the  trade  chroucih  ye.irs 
of  varied  experience  in  machinery  iohs.    A  tvplcal  machinist  apprentice 
program  lasts  A  years  r.nd  consists  of  approximately  8.000  hours  of  shop 
training  .nnd  about  570  hours  o^  related  classroom  instruction.  (A52) 
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Ewplovnent  1969   13,469 

Projected  1975  employment.  •  •  •  14 « 796 

Percent  growth  1969  -  1975  ...  9.9 

t)pen!n<t«  1969  •  1975  totnl  .  .  .  3,025 

Expansions   1,698 

R{>^placements   1«327 

Annu>l  Av^.  Openings  1969-1975  .  504 
Mechanics «  Automobile 


Most  automobile  mechanics  learn  the  trade  throunh  3  to  4  years  of 
on-the-1ob  experience.    An  additional  vear  or  two  is  usually  needed  to 
learn  a  speciaUy«  such  as  automatic  transmission  repair.    Most  training 
authorities  reconmend  completion  of  a  3  or  4  year  formal  apprenticeshin 
proitram  as  the  best  way  to  learn  the  trade.    Work  experience  as  a  tcasoline 
service  station  attendant,  traininn  in  the  Armed  Forces  and  courses  offered 
at  hifji  school,  vocational  schools,  or  private  trade  schools  are  helpful.  <471) 


EmpL^ynent  1969   17,534 

^roiecr.ed  1975  employment.  .  .  .  20,049 

Percent  nrowth  1969  -  1975  .  .  ,  14.3 

Openinus  1969  -  1975  total  .  .  .  3,979 

Hxpanslons   2,515 

Ann„i{?**j(^?r"^i{?lilt:in«  l9(59^l47$ 


Medical  ^and  Dentnl  Tectmicians  S}^hotiitofyX 

The  usual  minimum  educational  renuirement  for  beitinninn  sicdical  tech<» 
noloftists  is  4  years  of  college  includin<»  completion  of  a  speciallxed 
trainini^  program  in  medical  technolo(»y  approved  bv  the  American  Medical 
Asf^ociation.    Some  technicians  have  ^«ained  their  tralnini*  from  the  Armed 
Forces  or  vocational  and  technical  schools*  (l?2) 

Althoui^h  no  ninimuM  formal  education  is  needed  to  become  a  dental  labo* 
ratorv  technician,  a  hi^h  school  diploma  is  an  asset.    Typically  on**the<*.1ob 
traininR  lasts  3  or  4  years.    Some  training  can  be  received  from  junior 
colleges  and  p08t«»secondarv  educational  institutions.  (A9) 
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Fjnplovrncnt  1969   4.650 

^•ro.iected  1975  enplovnent.  .  ,  .  5^990 

Perc«nt  «frowth  1969  -  1975  ...  2S.8 

npenln««  1969  -  1975  total  .  .  .  7,522 

FxnanKionx   1.340 

Replacements    I.IH? 

Anmi.ll  Avn.  Openings  l'.)6«>-1975.  .  '470 
H'l'AC".  1.  l-JXcnse".''  .Prnct !  cal. 

All  states  am!  the  IMstrtct  of  Colunbin  license  pr.irtlcnl  nurses. 

Usually  onlv  candidates  who  have  completed  a  course  in  practical  nursinn 

and  nassed  an  exaninntion  arc  licensed.    Generally,  at  least  two  years 

of  hi«h  school  must  be  campleted  to  enroll  in  practical  nurstni*  cc-irses. 

Employment  1969   6,9ll> 

Pro.lected  1975  employment.  .  .  .  fl,«37 

Percent  r.rowth  1969  -  1975  .  .  .  22.0 

Openlnss  1969  -  1975  total  .  .  .  «,057 

Hxpnnslons   2,53« 

^Replacements   1,519  . 

Annual  Avf*.  Openings  1969-1975  .  67ft 
Nurses,  Professional 

A  license  Is  reoulrcd  to  practice  professional  nursinr.  in  all  states 
and  the  District  of  Columbia.    Graduation  from  a  school  approved  bv  a  55tate 
Board  of  nurslnn  and  successful  completion  of  a  State  Board  examination  are 
necessary  for  licentin-.    All  schools  of  nursing  require  a  htr.h  school 
diploma  for  admission.    Kursinp  education  programs  varv  in  lenrth  from  2 
to  5  years.    Surses  who  complete  2  year  courses  earn  associate  dcf.rees:  those 
In  3  year  pro«.raBs.  a  diploma:  and  students  in  4  or  5  year  courses  are  awarded 
the  bachelor's  decree.  (91) 

Employment  1969   11.705 

Pro.iocted  1975  employment.  .  .  .  13,650 

Percent  c.rowth  1969  -  1975  ...  16.6 

Openings  1969  -  1975  total  .  .  .  5,599 

Ertpanslons   1,945 

Annu5\'^fe^!l%"nVnlnf.s  l9few-,t,75  3:654 
^Jl«J."Ao.^«».  .<lff  Ice  Machines 

Graduation  from  hi<.h  school  or  business  school  Is  the  minimum  educational 
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renulrcnent  for  all  but  the  most  routine  office  machine  operator  jobs. 
The  necessary  amount  of  training;  deallnft  with  business  machines  varies 
bv  tvpc  of  machine  used.  (?92^ 


Employment  196^.  .    5.826 

Proiected  1975  employment*  •  •  •  7 •561 

Percent  (growth  1969  ~  1975  •  •  •  29.8 

Openinfts  1969  -  1975  total  •  •  •  3*337 

Expansions   1«73S 

Keplacenents   1  *602 

Annual  Av<^.  Openlnf»s  1969-1975  •  556 
Personnel  and  Labor  Relations 


A  colleee  education  Is  becomlnc;  Increaslnelv  Important  for  entrance 
into  personnel  work.    Some  emplovers  hire  new.  graduates  for  junior  positions « 
and  then  provide  tralninft  programs  to  acouaint  them  with  their  operations, 
policies  and  problems.    Other  employers  prefer  to  fill  their  personnel 
positions  by  transferrlnr  people  wlio  already  have  firsthand  knowled<te  of 
operations.    A  larr.e  number  of  the  peonlc  now  in  personnel  work  who  are 
not  colleee  (graduates  entered  the  field  in  this  wav.  ^^'^ 


Employment  1969   2*820 

Pro5-*cted  1975  employment.  ...  .  4»075 

Percent  <?rowth  1969  -  1975  ...  44.5 

OpeninPis  1969  -  1975  total  .  .  .  1*525 

Expansions   1*255 

Replacements    270 

Annual  Avft.  Openinjjs  1969-1975  .  254 

Phannacists^ 


A  bachelor's  dettree  in  pharmacy  is  the  minimitm  educational  reoulrement 
for  most  positions  in  this  profession.    In  addition  to  the  necessarv  education 
a  license  is  reouired  to  practice  pharmacy.    To  obtain  a  license*  one  must 
graduate  from  an  accredited  pharmacy  college «  pass  a  State  Board  examination « 
and  in  most  states*  also  have  one  year  of  practical  experience  or  internship. 
The  master^s  or  doctorV  decree  in  pharmacy  or  a  related  field  usually  is 
required  for  research  or  colle(>e  teaching*  and  is  desirable  for  work  in 
hospitals.  (107) 
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Etnploynent  1969  

Projected  1975  enplovtnent. 

Percent  (»rowth  1969  -  1975 

Opetiin(»s  1969  -  1975  total 

Exnan5;1ons  

Replacements   

Annual  Av(r.  Oneninfts  1969-1975 


2,228 
2.425 
8.8 
587 
1^7 
390 
98 


Phvsi clans 

A  license  to  practice  nedicine  is  reoulred  in  all  states  and  the  District 
of  Columbia.    To  nualifv  for  a  license,  a  nhysiclan  must  (traduate  from  an 
approved  medical  school  and  In  most  states,  serve  a  1  vear  internship.  Most 
medical  schools  require  entrants  to  have  completed  at  least  3  years  of  colleite 
education  for  admission,  and  some  require  4  years.    Most  entering;  students 
have  completed  requirements  for  a  bachelor's  dcf^ree.  (77) 


Employment  1969  

Projected  1975  emplovment . 
Percent  «»rowth  1969  -  1975 
Openings  1969  -  1975  total 
Expansions   


Replacements    .  . 

Annual  Av^.  Openinj^s  1969-1975 


4,538 

5,025 

10.7 

1,207 

487 

720 
201 


A  formal  5-year  apprenticeship  for  plumbers  and  pipefitters  is  the 
recommended  method  for  traininj>.    The  program  usuallv  consists  of  10,000 
hours  of  on-the-1ob  trainini?,  in  addition  to  at  least  144  hours  of  related 
classroom  instruction  annually.    Many  workers  in  these  occupations  have  chained 
their  knowledp.e  through  correspondence  courses.  (413) 


Employment  1969  

Proiected  1975  employment. 

Percent  growth  1969  -  1975 

Openln/^s  1969  -  1975  total 

Expansions   

Replacements   

Annual  Av?;.  Oneninns  1969-1975 

Private  Household  Workers 


7,231 
8,428 
16.6 
2,043 
1,157 
846 
341 


Althouj^h  a  hi<»h  school  diploma  Is  an  advanta(»e,  no  formal  education  Is 
reoulred  for  most  household  workers.  (156) 
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Emplo\Tnent  1969  

Prolected  1975  employment. 
Percent  growth  1969  -  1975 
Openin?»5;  1969  -  1975  totnl 
KxpAn5;ion5;  


Replacement 5;   ^. 

Annual  Ave.  Openines  1969-1975 


49,9A2 
50  J23 
.4 

17.293 

Iftl 

17.112 
2,882 


Sewers  j\nd  S tit Vnnd  Apparel. 

Training,  requiromcnts  for  production  iobs  In  the  apparel  indu5;trv 
ran^e  from  a  few  week5;  of  on-the-1ob  training  to  several  months  of  tralnln«» 
and  experience.    Entrv  into  bep,lnnln<>  hand-sewint;  jobs  is  relatively  easy 
for  vouni^  women,  since  there  are  few  restrictions  reeardint*  education  and 
physical  condition.    Some  previous  traininc;  in  sewing  operations  is  preferred, 
but  many  apparel  plant?,  hire  workers  who  have  had  no  experience  in  sewln<».  (62 


Emplo^^nent  1969  

Projected  1975  employment. 
Percent  growth  1969  -  1975 
Openln(>s  1969  -  1975  total 

Expansions   

Replacements   

Annual  Avf».  Openinf»s  1969-1975 
Social  and  Welfare  Workers 


35,221 
4i,A85 
17.8 
16,026 
6,264 
9,762 
2,671 


A  bachelor's  deforce «  preferably  in  social  welfare,  <^encrally  is  the 
minimum  educational  requirement  for  bep,inninf»  lobs  in  social  work.    In  most 
fields  of  practice,  certain  specialized  areas  require  a  master^s  def^ree  in 
social  work.    For  teaching  positions,  a  master^s  is  required  and  a  doctorate 
is  preferred.    In  research  work,  traininp^  In  social  science  research  methods 
is  required,  in  addition  to  a  graduate  decree  and  experience  in  social  work. 
In  most  states  beginners  must  pass  a  written  examination  in  social  work  for 
employment  in  a  government  attency.  (266) 


Emplo^nnent  1969  

Prolected  1975  employment. 
Percent  p.rowth  1969  -  1975 
Openings  1969  -  1975  total 

Expansions   

Replacements   

Annual  Avf».  Openinf>s  1969-1975 


2,070 
2,480 
19.8 
944 
410 
534 
157 
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^JL^.'IRJIKI^P.K^TA*.  Secretaries  and  Typists 

Stenoj^raphers  and  secretaries  -  graduation  from  hlp)\  school  is 
essential  for  practically  all  secretarial  and  stenographic  positions. 
Graduates  whose  hir.h  sr.hool  coitrses  Include  shorthand,  tvplnyt  and  other 
business  sublects  meet  the  renulrements  of  many  employers.    Some  employers 
prefer  havinp;  a  backjrrouiid  of  academic  hlRh  school  subiects  supplemented 
by  technical  traininR  taken  after  j»raduation.  (299) 

Typists  -  most  employers  require  applicants  for  typing  positions  to 
meet  certain  standards  of  sneed  and  accuracy.    Typists  should  have  a  eood 
understanding,  of  spelling,  vocabulary,  punctuation,  and  grammar.  Most 
typists  learn  their  skills  by  attending  day  or  evening;  classes  in  public 
or  private  schools.    Hi^h  school  graduates  generally  are  preferred  by 
employers.  (^0?) 


Kmployment  1969   5A,776 

?ro1«*cted  1975  employment.  .  .  .  60,885 

Percent  growth  1969  -  1975  .  .  .  11.2 

Openings  1969  -  1975  total  .  .  .  23.803 

Expansions   6  ^  109 

Replacements    17,694 

Anni'al  Av<t.  Openlnfts  1960-1975  .  3,967 

Teachers,.  CoJ^lege  and  Unlversitjv  '  ^ 


For  most  beginning  positions  at  least  a  master's  degree  is  required. 
Many  require  completion  of  all  requirements  for  a  doctorate  decree  except 
the  dissertation.    Specialization  in  some  subject  field  Is  necessary  to 
enter  college  teaching.  (216) 


Employment  1969   8,480 

Proiected  1975  employment.  .  .  .  9,865 

Percent  growth  1969  -  1975  ...  16.3 

Openlnjts  1969  -  1975  total  .  .  .  2,669 

Expansions   1,385 

Keplacements   l  ^284 

Annual  Avg.  Openings  1969-1975  .  445 


All  states  require  that  teachers  in  public  schools  have  a  certificate. 
Several  states  require  certification  for  parochial  and  private  elementary 
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school  teachers.    Obtaining  a  certificate  renulres  at  least  4  vears  of 
approved  college  preparation  and  In  some  states  a  fifth  vear  of  studv 
toward  a  master's.  (211) 


Emplo'/ment  1969   28,137 

Proiected  1975  cmplovmont .  .  .  ,  29,310 

Percent  j^rowth  1969     1975  ...  A. 2 

Openlnr^s  1969  -  1975  total  .  .  .  2,91^ 

Expansions   1,173 

Replacements   1 ,  7A6 

Anntial  Ave.  Openlnns  1^69-1975  .  Afl? 


Most  waiters  and  waitresses  acquire  their  skills  on-the-job.  Tncreaslnj^ly 
employers  prefer  that  beginners  have  at  least  2  or  3  years  of  hinh  school. 
Tn  certain  restaurants,  knowledjje  of  forelftn  language  may  be  Important.  (339) 


Employment  1969   ia,«2A 

Prolocted  1975  enplovment.  .  .  .  20,780 

Percent  f^rowth  1969  -  1975  .   .  .  10. A 

Openiniis  1969  -  1975  total  ...  6,876 

Expansions   1,956 

Replacements    A ,920 

Annual  Ave*  Openin<>s  1969-1975  .  i;iA6 

Welders  jBnd  Flamecutters, 


Generally  it  takes  several  years  of  training  to  become  a  skilled  manual 
arc  or  eas  welder,  and  somehwat  longer  to  become  a  combination  welder.  Some 
skilled  lobs  may  require  a  knowledf>e  of  blueprint  readlny*,  wcldinf?  symbols, 
metal  properties,  and  clectricitv.    Some  of  the  less  skilled  iobs,  hovyever, 
can  be  learned  after  a  few  months  of  on-the-1ob  training.    For  entry  in 
manual  welding  Jobs,  most  employers  prefer  to  hire  vounft  men  who  have  high 
school  or  vocational  school  trainlni?  in  welding?  methods.    Before  be1nr 
assif^ned  to  work  where  the  strength  of  the  weld  is  a  hli^hlv  crlticla  factor, 
welders  may  be  required  to  pass  a  nualifvlnp.  examination,    l^fhere  critical 
safety  factors  are  involved,  certification  may  be  necessary.    Some  localities 
renuire  welders  to  obtain  a  license  before  they  can  do  certain  types  of 
outside  construction  work.  (571^ 


Employment  1969   12,436 

Projected  1975  etnplovment .  .  .  ,  1A,175 

Percent  txrowth  1969  -  1975  ...  14.0 

Openln<»s  1969  •  1975  total  .  .  .  2,699 

Expansions   1,739 

Replacenents    960 

Annual  Avf».  Openfnrs  1069-197*)  .  450 
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MBTHODOLOGY 


Tht  technique  used  in  obtaininx  the  occupational  projections  in  this 
study  consists  of  two  Min  stsKes.    Pirst»  projections  of  detailed  industry 
enployMnt  were  sMde  for  the  target  year^  1975.    Second,  national  industry  - 
occupational  Mtrices  vers  used  to  develop  occupational  distributions • 

Industry  Projections; 

The  future  esployment  level  of  individual  industries  is  a  priury 
determinant  of  occupational  requireMnts  because  each  industry  has  a  unique 
occupational  structure.    Estimating  future  esiployment  in  individual  industries 
Is  a  major  step  in  developing  occupational  employment  requirements. 

Regression  analysis  was  applied  to  historical  time  series  of  the 

industries  to  develop  first  approximations  of  the  projections.  Several 

regression  models  were  applied  to  all  industries.    Each  projection  was  then 

carefully  analysed  by  labor  analysts  who  were  familiar  with  the  labor  markets > 

industrial  trends  and  the  economy  of  the  State. 

Model  a).   The  relationship  between  State  industry  employment 
and  time. 

Model  b) .    The  relationship  between  the  logarithm  of  State 
industry  employment  and  time. 

Model  c).    The  relationship  between  the  State  industry  employ- 
ment  and  national  industry  employment  over  time. 

Model  (a)  assumes  a  straight«*line  trend  over  time.    In  Tennessee^  it 
has  proven  to  be  an  adequate  method  for  many  industries.   Model  (b)  was 
used  to  fit  those  series  which  exhibit  a  curvilinear  rather  than  linear 
relationship.    The  assumption  associated  with  Model  (c)  is  that  the  employ- 
ment in  certain  industries  is  dependent  on  national  demand  over  time  and 
thtLt  the  projected  national  employment  has  a  very  strong  influence  on  the 
projection  of  the  Tennessee  employment  those  industries. 


2'M ' 


Each  of  the  regression  aodels  is  expressed  nsthematically  as  follows: 
Model  a  Y  -  B,Xj  +  Boo 

Model  b       lOK  T  -  BjXj  +  Boo 
Model  c  Y  -  BjXj  +  BjXj  +  Boo 

I 

Wiere:  Y  «  State  enployment  by  detailed  industry 
in  1975 

B^  -  Rei^ression  coefficient;  constant  for  the 
first  independent  variable 

Xj  -  Ti«e,  in  years.    First  Independent  variable. 

Bj  -  Regression  coefficient;  constant  for  second 
independent  variable. 

Xj  -  National  industry  enploynent  projections 
for  1975  (second  independent  varilable) 

Boo  -  Constant  intercept;  the  value  of  dependent  vnriable 
when  the  independent  variables  are  zero. 

The  third  nodel  placed  «  i^reat  deal  of  reliance  on  national  caploynent 
projections  prepared  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Ubor  Statistics.    The  national 
projections  have  the  advantage  of  including  smny  wore  variables  than  could 
be  considered  by  aost  states.    In  Tennessee,  the  third  nethod  was  by  far 
the  best  in  project. ag  industry  eaploynent . 

OceugatlonJPro^ 

The  technique  used  to  develop  occupational  projections  presented  here 
relied  on  the  national  industry  -  occupational  matrix  developed  by  B.L.S. 
The  1960  census  data  wjth  adJustsM^nts  in  some  occupations  is  the  prinary 
source  for  base  period  estimates  for  occupations  Included  in  the  matrix. 
Since  the  matrix  reflected  national  staffing  patterns,  the  theoretical 


1960-1975  ratios  of  change  were  applied  directly  to  1960  census  data  for  Tennessee 
to  obtain  1975  occupational  estlMtes  that  were  reflective  of  local  rather  than  ■ 
national  staff ing  patterns. 

iteplacenent  Meeds 

The  need  to  replace  experienced  workers  who  die,  retire  or  leave  the  labor 
force  for  other  reasons  is  an  inportant  deteminant  of  Mmpower  requireaents. 
While  expansion  needs  can  be  projected  as  the  sivple  difference  between  eaploy- 
•ent  in  the  base  and  target  years,  replaceaent  needs  are  not  so  easily  determined. 

The  aethod  used  in  this  study  relies  upon  national  estiaates  of  annual 
labor  force  separation  by  occupation  and  by  sex.   The  procedure  consists  of 
miltiplying  the  annual  separation  rate  by  the  nuaber  of  years  in  the  study 
period  to  derive  a  coaposite  rate  for  the  entire  period.   This  rate  was  then 
applied  to  the  average  eaployaent  during  the  study  period.   This  procedure 
was  duplicated  for  both  sexes  and  the  two  figures  derived  were  added  to  obtain 
the  replaceaent  needs  in  a  certain  occupation. 
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APPENDIX  A 


Tennessee  Employment  Outlook  1<»69-1975 
Statewide  Tnbles 
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TeURr«ph  

tiMSIo  4  teUvlnton  

Klectrtc»  Cnn  4  SsnltArv  ServUen  

Klcctrtc*  %tkn  4  aioii  *  

Vattr  4  IrrlMtlcm  

5«iilt«rv  Aervlctn  

UhoUnaU  4  Ufil  Trade  

Uhoteaale  Trade  

Hater  vehiclea  i  enutMttnt  *  

OruM  4  ehetiicata  

Dry  tooda  4  apparel*  •  •   

Creeerlea  4  related*  •  •   

Eleetrlcal  ti>oda«  plwiblnp,  4  tieactfii»  hupp  

Nachlnerv  4  mulpvitt  

fan  produce  4  MlaceUanemin  

ftctalt  Trade   

Ikilldtat  8«terlala,  hardware  4  fan*  

Cenerat  Mrchandlalfta  

ttmlted  price  atorea   

Other  a«Mral  aerchandlae  

food  4  druf.  atorea   

AutoMblle  dealara  4  mh  stattoiia  

AutoMbll^  dealera  

Caa.atatlMia  

Apparel  4  acceaaorUa  

rumlture,  rumUhlnit  4  Applli»neea  * 

,  Eatlfia  4  Drlnklaa  FlAcea  

Mlacellaaeoua  Retail  Storea  


1<9fO 

inM 

1«I7« 

4A.7 

47.4 

45.4 

19.5 

29.5 

29.4 

2.1 

3.4 

3.7 

«4 

•4 

.7 

24.7 

n.9 

31.8 

.5 

K1 

•  7. 

.8 

.^ 

«4 

.5 

6.1 

l?.S 

15.8 

5*4 

n  a 

m  a 

,7 

1  7 

4  a 

**.  * 

94  7 

.§ 

1  1 
•  .  • 

13.4 

19  4 

91  0 

1  s 

^  1 

9  4 

7'».2 

97  7 

1  s 
*  •  J 

S7  4 

S  4 

19  n 

7  H 

7  a 

7  a 

s  a 

4  S 

4  S 

1*7 

1  1 
I.J 

9a  9 

17  H 

J  % 
*  •  ># 

9  7 

9  a 

a 

I .« 

J.  I 

1  4 

OS 

04 

4 

e 

I.I 

"^a  7 

la  4 

^v*  1 

IS  7 

17  4 

17  4 

10  4 

11  7 

11  4 
I  J. 4 

4 

.  ^ 

2.3 

3*5 

1  7 

14*0 

21 .0 

22.5 

I2«l 

14.0 

14.8 

2*4 

3.H 

4  4 

1.2 

t  1 

A.J 

244.4 

304.0 

327.4 

41«4 

81.5 

90  a 

4«8 

10.0 

11.4 

4.1 

5.4 

4.2 

3.2 

3.5 

4.5 

10.4 

13.1 

17.4 

7.2 

10.9 

13.0 

10.2 

14.9 

n.3 

20«5 

23.7 

25.4 

115.2 

222.5 

214.8 

13.0 

12.9 

12.8 

31«4 

42.2 

44.4 

4.1 

5.3 

5.8 

25.5 

34.9 

38.6 

36.0 

39.9 

41.8 

33.1 

38.9 

42.9 

18.7 

22.7 

26.8 

14.4 

14.2 

14.1 

10.5 

12.5 

13.5 

10.4 

10.8 

10.8 

211.3 

38.4 

41.5 

22.3 

26.9 

29a 

1  »ii  '    1  •  /  » 

44  1 

•  •  / 

SI  1 

'J 

61 .9 

H.n 

50.0 

l^t  7 

37.2 

6.2 

^o'.o 

J1. ) 

104.9 

?l*.4 

O  J.fl 

•  1.0 

42n.fi 

17.4 

At  t 
•ti  .  1 

t  A  A 

-.111 
•  II. 1 

'  J7.5 

aa.u 

A  1 

A 

ail. II 

91  A 

#.  A 

1  ^  ^ 

7.5 

9A  1 

-  29.1 

0 

1.3 

-  1.3 

10.2 

0 

-  24.3 

-  7.1 

38.9 

10.6 

43.3 

11.4 

A  A 

8.0 

3.7 

CA  A 

25.0 

A^  A 

93.1 

16.1 

f'*»,7 

20.0 

CA  1% 

50.0 

72*2 

^A  1% 

30.0 

3.9 

lA  K 

211.5 

0 

29.2 

-  2.2 

CA  A 

7  ».0 

CI  ^ 

>2.2 

n  1 
/.  1 

19  9 

sa  1 

^  9A  A 

/.  / 

91  1 

7  ft 

19  7 

47  1 

14  A 

11  7 

lA  a 

1*1  .n 

S9  1 

la  1^ 

24.0 

-  1.« 

51.4 

44.1 

16,1 

15.6 

H.O 

70.4 

6./* 

-  .8 

-  .8 

33.5 

n.? 

-  13.1 

'».4 

44.7 

4.6 

10.8 

4 .8 

17.5 

10.1 

21.4 

18.1 

12.5 

.6 

19.0 

fl.O 

3.8 

0 

35.7 

8.1 

20.4 

8.2 

TFNNESSEE  EMPLOYMENT  PROJECTION  BY  INDUSTRY  TO  1975 


Tiitliwtry  Title 

l>rtic»  stores  ,  

Other  rctnil  Btorcj*  

Flnntirf*.  Instirnncc  f*  Rent  Entnte  

P{ nance  

Bankn  &  credit  agencies  

Stock  brokem  &  Investment  co  

Insurance   

Real  Estates   

Services   

Private  llouHeliold  

Services •  Exc.  Private  Household   

Hotels  &  Other  lx>df*lnR  Places  

Personal  Services   

Laundry,  cleantnR  &  valet  ser«rlces  •  •  • 

All  other  personal  services  

Miscellaneous  Business  Services  

Advertising  

Other  miscellaneous  business  aervlces*  • 
Autor^blle  Repair  Services  &  CaraRe*  •  •  • 

Miscellaneous  Repair  Services  

Entertainment  &  Recreation   

Motion  pictures  &  theatres  ••••••• 

Miscellaneous  sntertalnment  &  recreation 
Medical  &  Other  Health  Services  

Hospitals  

Other  medical  &  health  services  

I^gal  Services   

Educational  Services   

Non  Profit  Membership  Orj^anizatlons*  •  •  • 

Welfare  &  reli5(ious  

Other  non  profit  *  

Miscellaneous  Services   

Enftlneerln5(  &  architectural  

Accounting  6  hookkeepinfc  

All  other  professional  services  

Public  Administration   

Postal  Services  

Other  Federal  Public  Administration.  •  •  • 

State  Oovernment   

I^)cal  Covrrnment  


Emplovnent  COOO^i) 

1960 

1Q69 

1975 

10. q 

12.6 

12.<> 

16.0 

16.5 

45.7 

61. q 

70.1 

17.3 

27.9 

33.1 

16.3 

26.7 

29.9 

1.0 

3.2 

3.2 

22.6 

26.7 

28.3 

6.0 

7.3 

8.7 

291.9 

378.1 

633.8 

69.1 

66.0 

62.9 

222.8 

316.1 

370.9 

10.1 

16.0 

19.6 

31.2 

32.9 

35.2 

16.7 

16.0 

16.6 

U.5 

16.9 

18.6 

12.8 

22.6 

29.8 

1.5 

1.8 

1.9 

11.3 

20.6 

27.9 

8.7 

10.2 

U.5 

5.6 

6.0 

6.2 

7.6 

8.5 

11.6 

3.6 

3.6 

6,2 

6.2 

5.1 

7.2 

65.7 

66.8 

77.6 

17.8 

25.3 

33.5 

27.9 

41.5 

66.1 

2.9 

3.5 

A. 2 

65.8 

106.3 

130.7 

26.1 

32.6 

33.6 

13.6 

16.7 

15.6 

12.5 

17.7 

IB.O 

6.3 

9.1 

11.3 

3.7 

5.3 

6.6 

1.6 

3.6 

6.6 

1.0 

.2 

.3 

65.7 

60.3 

66.6 

9.7 

11.6 

13.2 

15.9 

21.6 

23.6 

6.0 

9.0 

10.6 

16.1 

18.3 

19.0 

Percent  Perrent 
Chanite  Chanre 
1960-1060       10fi«l.  I07S 


16.0 

\'*Ji 

26.0 

1.1 

35.6 

lU? 

61.3 

1R»6 

51.5 

21.1 

220.0 

0 

19.2 

6.0 

21.7 

19.2 

29.5 

16.7 

-  7.6 

-  1.8 

61.0 

IS.l 

58.6 

17.5 

5.6 

7.0 

-  6.2 

3.8 

16.6 

10.1 

75.0 

33.0 

20.0 

S.6 

82.3 

1S.6 

17.2 

17.7 

7.1 

3.3 

11.8 

36.1 

0 

23.5 

21.6 

61.7 

66.2 

16.2 

42.1 

32.6 

68.7 

6.3 

20.7 

20.0 

61.6 

23.0 

26.1 

3.7 

8.1 

6.1 

61.6 

1.7 

66.6 

26.2 

63.2 

20.8 

125.0 

27.8 

-  80.0 

50.0 

31.9 

10.1 

17.5 

15.8 

35.8 

0.3 

50.0 

17.8 

29.8 

3.R 

-  SI 


KMPt.OYMENT  BY  OCCUPATION  IN  TENNESSEE 
I960,  1969  AND  PROJECTED  TO  1975 


»H*Ui:CTn)  EXPANSION  NEEn<^ ,  REPLACEMFNT  NEKn*:, 
AND  TOTAL  i^PFNlNC^J-  -1 969- 197S 


Kinp  lovmrnt 

]Wi  !•»;•, 

Orrnpnt Ion 

I'xpanslnn 

Kepi a cement 

lot  .1  1 

I960 

1^69 

1975 

Needs 

Needs 

^*!*on  i  ni 

TOTAL 

1,319,170 

1 ,608,140 

1  ,745,766 

137 ,625 

411,1 6** 

Professional,  Technical,  KtniJred .   ,  .  , 

122,290 

180,273 

213,247 

32,974 

27,366 

60,340 

TnRtnecTR,  techntcal   

1 1.435 

19,996 

24,185 

4,189 

1,710 

5  ,899 

EnRlnecrji,  neronaiidcnl  ... 

198 

822 

1,010 

188 

42 

730 

Eni»Jneers,  chcmlcnl   .  . 

1,162 

1,735 

1,805 

70 

96 

166 

Eni^lneers,  ctvll.  . 

2,925 

4,070 

4,675 

605 

498 

*  1,103 

Enr.lncerH,  electrical  

2,104 

3,970 

4,665 

695 

258 

951 

EnRlneer.s,  {ndtistrinl   .         .  , 

1,330 

2,561 

3,320 

757 

192  ; 

949 

Engineers,  mechanical   

1.873 

1.550 

4,115 

565 

324 

889 

Eni»lnocrs,  metal  lurp.lcal  

?92 

504 

1,035 

531 

54 

585 

EnRlncern.  mlnlnp   

57 

100 

180 

80 

I? 

9? 

Other  cnp,lneerR,  technical  

1,494 

2,68? 

1,380 

6^8 

214 

912 

Medical,  &  other  health  workers  .  .  . 

22,180 

28,119 

12,470 

4,331 

7.122 

1 1  ,451 

Dcntlnts  

1  ,310 

1,295 

1,115 

20 

198 

ri8 

Dletltlann  &  nutrl t lonlsti , 

662 

H?0 

925 

105 

257 

357 

NurftcR,  profeMfilonnl 

9,378 

11,705 

13.6S0 

1,045 

1,654 

5,590 

273 

?54 

755 

1 

36 

17 

Osteopaths  

32 

30 

30 

0 

6 

Pharmaclf?ts  .         .  . 

1,846 

2,228 

2,425 

1^7 

300 

587 

Physicians  &  surp.cons  

A,  218 

4,538 

5,025 

487 

720 

1  .207 

Psvcholopjsts  

82 

144 

205 

61 

36 

97 

Technicians,  modlcnl  &  (Ujntal   ,  . 

2,680 

4,650 

5,990 

1,340 

U182 

2,572 

Veterinarians  .  .  . 

185 

210 

210 

-20 

24 

4 

Other  medical  &  health  worker*.  .  . 

1,694 

2,24'> 

2,440 

195 

624 

819 

Teachern  

56,957 

61,605 

4,648 

7,290 

1 1 ,938 

Teachers,  elementary  

22,894 

28,137 

29,310 

1,173 

1,746 

7,919 

Teachers,  secondary  .  ,  . 

10,210 

16,415 

17,610 

1,195 

3,306 

4,501 

Teachers,  college  

3,318 

8,480 

9,865 

1,385 

1,284 

2,669 

Teachers,  other  .  . 

2,623 

3,925 

4,820 

S95 

954 

1  .849 

Natural  scientists.  .  . 

3»350 

5,498 

6,455 

957 

372 

1 .120 

Chemists  

1,832 

2,954 

3,365 

411 

210 

621 

Agricultural  scientists 

533 

683 

720 

37 

66 

103 

Blolo^jlcal  scientists  .  . 

348 

540 

685 

145 

36 

181 

Ceolop.lsts  &  j»cophysl cists  

105 

187 

230 

43 

12 

55 

Mathematicians.  . 

142 

414 

540 

126 

12 

138 

Physicists  

132 

650 

830 

180 

30 

210 

Other  natural  sclent l«its 

58 

70 

85 

IS 

6 

?l 

Social  Scientists 

450 

654 

795 

141 

72 

?n 

138 

222 

270 

48 

24 

72 

Statisticians  &  actnarlos 

285 

)92 

470 

78 

42 

120 

Other  social  scicntlstR  . 

27 

40 

55 

15 

6 

71 

Technicians,  exc.  medical  &  dental.  , 

8,915 

14,128 

17,055 

2,927 

942 

l.?:6Q 

Draftsmen   

2,073 

3,638 

4,340 

702 

192 

804 

Surveyors 

1.038 

1  ,150 

1,545 

195 

102 

707 

AJr  traffic  controllers 

215 

398 

470 

72 

18 

00 

Kadlo  operators  .  .  . 

32S 

434 

500 

66 

18 

R4 

Technicians,  other.  .  . 

5.264 

8.308 

10,200 

1  ,892 

612 

2. 504 

Other  prof.,  tech.  f*  kindred  workers. 

36.710 

54,901 

70,682 

15,781 

9,858 

25,610 

Accountants  &  auditors 

5,831 

7,575 

8,290 

715 

1,128 

1  ,841 

Airplane  pilots  &  navlf»ators.  .  .  . 

328 

735 

1  ,025 

290 

66 

156 

388 

470 

560 

90 

72 

162 

Clcrt^ymeji  . 

5,180 

3,257 

3,370 

111 

516 

670 

Designers,  exc.  deslRn  draftsmen.  . 

504 

840 

1,050 

?10 

84 

70/. 

Editors  &  reporters  .... 

1,433 

1  .841 

2,035 

192 

450 

64? 

Lawyers  &  judp.es.  . 

3,110 

3.996 

4,440 

444 

732 

1.17/. 

Librarians.  .   .  . 

1,550 

2,300 

2,805 

505 

744 

1.249 

Personnel  &  lahor  relations  vorkers 

1,590 

2,820 

4,075 

1,255 

270 

1  ,575 

PhotoRraphers  .  .  .  .  , 

897 

1,215 

1,385 

70 

156 

726 

2'I47 


EMPLOYMENT  BY  OCCUPATION  IN  TENNESSEE 
1960,  1«169  AND  PROJECTED  TO  1975 

PROJECTED  EXPANSION  NEEDS,  REPLACEMENT  NEEDS, 
AND  TOTAL  OPENTNGS-1969-1975 


Occupation  _ 

Socinl  &  welfare  worker n  

Workcrj*  In  artJi    entcrtnlnmcnt .  .  . 
Profujt^fonnl .  ti^rhnfral,  kli.dred  nec 
**nnrtper^,  officiality  proprietors.  •  . 

Conductors.  rnllroAdn   

Officern,  pllotn,  en^.tnccm  ship.  . 

Credittnen  

PurchaninR  A^^ntn   

PoatRUiateni  6  flRnistuntA  

HanaKers.  officials.  propietorstM 

Clerical  &  kindred  workers  

Stenographers,  tvpists,  »ec«    •  •  • 

Office  machine  operators   

Other  clerical  6  kindred  workers.  . 

AccounttttK  clerkji  

Rookkeepcirit.  hand  

Bank  tellers  

Cashiers  

Mail  carriers  ■.  . 

Poatal  clerks   

Shlpplnn  6  receiving  clerks  .  .  . 

Telephone  operators   

Clerical  6  kindred,  n«e«c.    «  .  . 

Sales  Workars  ,  

Crafta»en»  foremen  &  kindred  

Construction  craftsmen  

Carpenters  

Rrickmaaons,  stone,  tile  scatters. 

Cement  &  concrete  finishers  .  .  . 

F.lectricians*  •  

Kxcavatlnr,,  gradlnn  mach.  oprs.  . 

Painters  4  pspcrhsnRers   

Plastcrerti  

Plumbers  4  pipefitters  

Roofftrs  &  slaters   

Structural  metalworkers   

Foremen,  n.e.c-  

Metalvoriing,  craftsmen,  exc.  macb. 

Hachiniata  4  related  oecup.  .  .  . 

Blacksmiths,  forgemei  ammermen. 

Boilermakera  

Heat  treatera,  annealers,  temprs. 

MillwrlRhta   

Molders,  metal  (exc.  coremakers). 

Pattern  makers,  metal  &  wood    .  . 

Rollers  &  roll  hands  

Sheetmetal  workers. 

Toolmakers,  diemakers,  setters.  • 
Mechanica  4  Repairmen   

Airplane  mechanics  &  repairmen*  • 

Motor  vehicle  mechanics   

Office  machine  mechanica  

Radio  4  T.V,  mechanics  

Railroad  4  car  shop  mechanics  .  . 

Other  mechanics  4  repairmen  .  .  . 
Printing  Tradea  Craftsman   

Conpoiiltore  &  typesetters  .  ,  •  • 

Electrotypera  4  stereotypera    •  • 

Engravera  exc.  photo«nRravers  •  ♦ 


Emplpynent 


I960 

1969 

.  .  1975 

1,550 

2,070 

2,480 

6,392 

9,950 

11,480 

7,555 

17,810 

27,787 

97.200 

118,]]^ 

128«147 

6^ft 

676 

770 

438 

593 

873 

1,581 

1,455 

2,38i 

2,583 

798 

676 

710 

92,978 

112,650 

121,910 

152,850 

224,428 

254,362 

35,450 

54,776 

60,885 

3,620 

5,876 

7,561 

113,780 

163,826 

185,916 

6,324 

8.J77 

9,010 

11,093 

14,616 

15,671 

1,963 

3,533 

4,875 

9,696 

17,003 

19,914 

3.584 

4,161 

4,940 

2,894 

3,360 

4,013 

5,727 

7,746 

8,626 

5,424 

6,390 

6,776 

67,075 

98,640 

112,091 

91,590 

107,614 

119,662 

164,510 

225,339 

251,961 

55,668 

67,513 

77,731 

21,724 

24,323 

27,913 

4,712 

5,766 

6,587 

1,017 

1,649 

1,938 

6,492 

9,291 

10,879 

5,092 

7,137 

8,272 

8,808 

9,067 

10,294 

532 

408 

439 

5,498 

7,231 

8,428 

955 

1,306  * 

1,462 

838 

1,335 

1,519 

21,592 

33,976 

.  37,433 

14,285 

23,169 

25,679 

7,642 

13,469 

14,796 

527 

516 

563 

680 

841 

886 

82 

144 

164 

1,192 

1,656 

1,795 

962 

1,574 

1,861 

212 

358 

441 

325 

434 

476 

1,900 

2,817 

3,095 

763 

1,360 

1,602 

41,478 

62,457 

69,791 

520 

923 

1,138 

14,270 

17,534 

20,049 

458 

708 

928 

2,006 

2,508 

2.767 

710 

708 

766 

23,514 

40,076 

44,143 

4,888 

6,003 

6,33S 

2,935 

3,369 

3,394 

185 

121 

111 

US 

177 

203 

 19,69  y"l9?5  ' 

Expansion  Replacement  Total 
,  Needs  . .  5Y«nlnjvs 


410 

534 

944 

1,510 

2,010 

3.S40 

9,957 

3,096 

n.osi 

10,031 

15,570 

25.601 

94 

162 

256 

57 

7? 

179 

384 

132 

516 

202 

270 

472 

34 

156 

190 

9,260 

14,778 

24,038 

29,934 

55,860 

85,794 

6,109 

17,694 

21,803 

1,735 

1,602 

3,337 

22,090 

16,564 

58,654 

633 

2,268 

2,901 

1,055 

3,732 

4,787 

1,342 

966 

2,308 

2,911 

4,152 

7,061 

779 

438 

1,217 

653 

426 

1,079 

880 

732 

1.612 

386 

1,974 

2,360 

13,451 

21,876 

35,327 

12,048 
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Tranaportation  4  Pith.  Utll.  crftaw.  6,857 

Linemen  h  servicemen   5,025 

Locomotive  enKintera    994 

Locomotive  firemen   838 

•i.^her  craftamen  6  kindred   19,742 

Bakera   1.150 

Cabinatmakcra   1,360 
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Claziert   200 
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Tnapectora,  loi^  6  lumber   788 

Inapectora.  other    1,823 

Upholaterera'    2,390 

Craftamen,  kindred,  n.c.c   8,903 

Oparativea  6  kindred  vorkcra   275,870 

Drivera  6  delivervmen    55,010 

Drivera,  bua.  truck,  tractor.  .  .  44,326 

Delivarymen,  routamett,  rah  drvra.  10,684 

Semi aki lied  metalworkint:  occnn.  ,  .  15,330 

Aaaemblera,  matnlworkini^  class  A.  748 

Aaaamblera,  netalworkinit  c.laaa  B,  3,500 

Inapectora.  metalworkinit  claaa  B.  1,354 

Machine  tool  opera tor a,  cla^a  B  .  1»956 

Electroplatera   265 

Rlectroplater  helpara    400 

Fumacement,  ameltermen,  pourera*  942 

Heatera,  metal    30 

Weldera  6  flame  cuttera   6,135 

Tranap.  6  pub.  util.  nper   3,570 

Brakeman.  avitchmen,  railroad  •  •  2,355 

Power  atation  operatora    898 

Sailora  6  deckhanda    317 

Semiakilled  textile  occiipatlona  •  •  28,075 

Knittera,  loopera  &  toppers  •  •  •  4,718 

Spinnera,  textile    1,395 

Ueavera,  textile    927 

Severe  6  atitchera  mfK   21,035 

Other  operativea  4  kindred    •  •  •  •  173,885 

Aaheatoa,  inaulation  workera.  .  .  412 

Auto  attendanta,  ms  &  parkinK*  •  9,252 

niaatera  &  powdermen   72 

Laundry  4  dry  cleaninf»a  opra.  •  •  9,662 

Mine  operativea,  lahorera,  n«««c«  5,320 

Meat  cuttera,  exc.  meat  packing  •  2,780 

Operativea  4  kindred  n.e.c.  •  •  •  146,387 

Service  Workers  158,270 

Private  houaehold  workera  •  •  ,  ,  •  53,980 

Protective  service  workera   11,278 

Firemen   2,140 

Policemen,  detectives,  etc.  •  •  •  4,112 

Guards,  vatclimen,  doorkeepera  •  •  5.026 

Pood  aervice  workera  ,  •  31,585 

Bartendera   248 

Cooka,  exc.  private  houaeholda.  •  13,220 

Counter  &  fountain  workera    •  •  •  2,434 
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EMPLOYMENT  BY  OCCUPATION  IN  TKNNESSEK 
I960,  1969  AND  PROJFCTET)  TO  1975 

PROJECTED  EXPANSION  NEKDS,  REPUCEMENT  NEEDS, 
AND  TOTAt.  OPENINOR— J 969-1975 


Valt«r  &  w|iltroi»tf*!8  ,,,,,, 
Other  service  worker  

Airline  fltevardn^  fftevardenscfi , 

Attendantii,  hospital  &  other  .  , 

Cliarvomen  &  clennern  

Janttom  &  nextonb  

Nurten^  practical   

Other  service  workers*  n,c,c,  , 
Uborera  exc.  Farm  and  Mini*  .  .  ,  , 
Earners  and  Farm  Workers 
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1960 

...  1969 

1975 

15«683 

18,824 

20,780 

61«427 

79,343 

93,068 

266 

A02 

1,085 

7,207 

12,910 

17,781 

2,162 

2,812 

3,395 

11,060 

13,339 

15,329 

4,776 

6,918 

8,437 

35,956 

42,56? 

47,041 

71,840 

80,321 

78,472 

184,950 
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1969•l97^ 

Expansion 
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Tnljil 

Needs 

. ..  ..Needs. 

,  Opcnlnr^s 

1,956 
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33,039 
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258 

4,871 

3,34R 
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l,i39 
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3,438 
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1,519 

2,538 

4,057 

4,479 

9,876 

14,155 

-1,849 

8,100 

f»,253 

-21,890 

10,620 

-11,270 
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TaSTRACT  -  writteTTby  a  vQcriTo"NAr~H6ME"^ 

ECCNOMICS  INSTRUCTOR  AT  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  

LEVEL*   THE  PURPOSE  OF  THIS  STUDY  WAS  TO 
DEVELOP  A  f<ETHCD  OF  REPORTING  AND_EVALU AT  ING, 

HOME  PROJECTS  WHICH  WOULO  INTEREST  STUDENTS* 
IMPROVE  THEIR  WORK,   AND  ALLOW  FOR  GREATER 
TEACHER   INVOLVEMENT  WITH  THE  STUDENTS  JJiAN_ 
HAD  WRIT TEN  REPORTS.   THE  PROBLEMS  ENCOUNTERED 
BY  USING  AUDIOVISUAL  EQUIPMENT  AS  THE 
TEACHING  METHOD"^' ARE  DISCUSSED.   A  CONTROL 

GROUP  AND  THREE  EXPERIMENTAL  GROUPS,  

INCLUDING  BOTH  STUDENTS  WHO  WERE  EXPERIENCED 
AND  THOSE  INEXPERIENCED  WITH  THE  AUDIOVISUAL 
EOUlPMENr,  WERE   STUDTEO  IN  ORDER  TO  ANSWER 
THREE  QUESTIONS;    (I)   W  ILL  MURE  STUDENTS 

"CUMPLE  rE  HOME  PROJECTS  AS  A""  RESULT  OF  THIS 
REPORTING  METHOD,   (2)  WILL  MORE  STUDENTS 

'COMPLETE  REPORTING  REQUIREMENTS  ON  TIME,  AND 
(3)  WILL  GRADE  AVER  AG£S_  FOR  THE_EXP|R  I  MENTAL 
GROUPS  BE  HTGHHTTHAN  FOR^THE  CONTROL  GROUP? 
A  CHI-SQUARE  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  DATA  REVEALED 
THERE  WAS'A  SIGNIFICANT  DIFFERENCE  AMONG  THE 
GROUPS,  WHICH  DEMONSTRATED  THE  EFFECTIVENESS 
OF  THIS  INNOVATIVE  INSTRUCTIONAL  METHOD  IN 
ACHIEVING  |TS_  GOALS.  A  SERIES  OP  

'RECGMMENDATIONS  AND  A  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE 
PROJECT  D ESIGN  ARE  INCLUDED.  VARIOUS  TABLES 
PRESENT  THE  DATA.  (AGI 
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INNOVATIONS  IN  REPORTING  AND  EVALUATING  HOME  PROJECTS 


Purpose  and  Objectives  of  Program 


The  purpose  of  the  research  was  to  devebp  a  method  of  reporting  home  projects 
which  would  interest  and  stimulate  students  and  which  would  involve  the  teachers  with 
the  students  to  a  greater  degree  than  had  written  reports.  It  was  hoped  that  more  students 
would  complete  home  projects,  get  them  in  on  time,  and  show  an  impt.  'ment  in  the 
quality  of  their  work« 


The  method  chosen  for  the  reporting  of  home  projects  involved  the  use  of  audiovisual 
equipment*  During  the  activity  stage  of  the  student's  home  project,  the  student  could 
borrow  a  camera  and  film  to  make  color  slides  of  her  work.  For  example-students 
redecorating  furniture  or  a  room  would  take  before  and  after  pictures.  These  pictures 
were  used  to  let  the  teacher  share  with  the  student  in  her  achievement  and  for  teacher's 
use  in  the  evaluation  of  the  home  project.  They  were  also  used  to  encourage  and  inspire 
other  students.  As  each  student  completed  the  actual  work  she  had  contracted  to  do 
for  her  home  project,  she  checked  out  her  tape  and  a  tape  recorder  and  recorded  the 
report  of  her  home  project,  her  evaluation  of  it,  and  a  discussion  of  the  learning  experiences 
she  had  encountered.  The  teacher  listened  to  each  tape  and  responded  to  the  individual 
on  her  tape.  Each  tape  was  then  returned  to  the  student  so  that  she  might  hear  the 
teacher's  evaluation. 

As  the  research  was  carried  on  from  semester  to  sennester,  there  were  several 
difficulties  which  arose.  For  example,  during  the  first  sennester,  some  students  expressed 
the  feeling  that  they  were  embarrassed  by  talking  to  the  tape  recorder.  In  an  attempt 
to  help  students  in  overcoming  this  feeling,  the  instructor  made  a  tape  telling  the  purposes 
of  home  projects  and  outlining  the  steps  for  completing  a  home  project.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  second  semester,  a  communications  center  was  set  up  in  the  room.  In  this  area 
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the  student  could  listen  to  the  tape,  look  at  color  slides  of  completed  home  projects, 
and  pick  up  printed  materials  concerning  home  projects.  The  students  expressed  positive 
feelings  concerning  this  method  of  introduction  to  home  projects.  However,  at  the  end 
of  the  semester,  19  students  had  not  completed  home  projects,  (The  teacher  went  back 
to  the  oral  classroom  presentation  of  home  projects  the  following  semester.)  Another 
possible  factor  which  may  have  contributed  to  the  poor  results  for  that  particular  semaster 
was  that  the  due  date  for  taped  reports  and  evaluations  was  the  last  school  day  before 
Christmas  vacation. 

Another  attempt  at  helping  students  overcome  shyness  in  connection  with  the  use 
of  the  tape  recorder  was  the  making  of  individual  tapes  to  the  students  concerning  the 
evaluation  of  their  garments  constructed  in  class.  These  were  received  enthusiastically  by 
the  students.  However,  it  is  not  known  to  what  extent,  if  any,  that  these  tapes  contributed 
to  positive  returns  in  home  project  reports. 

Another  difficulty  encountered  was  the  dysfunction  of  the  tape  recording  machines. 
It  was  learned  that  the  recording  heads  should  be  cleaned  once  per  semester  in  order 
to  be  maintained. 

The  first  tapes  purchased  also  presented  difficulties.  The  faulty  tapes  were  returned 
to  the  place  of  purchase  and  were  redeemed.  Additional  tapes,  of  a  better  quality,  were 
purchased  to  substitute  for  any  of  the  others  vyhich  might  become  faulty  and  to  be  given 
to  new  students  who  had  not  been  assigned  a  tape  in  preceding  semei^ters. 

A  difficulty  which  was  encountered  during  the  time  of  the  research  but  which  has 
not  been  sufficiently  corrected  was  that  too  many  students  put  off  making  their  tape 
recordings  until  near  the  date  they  were  due.  Then,  there  were  not  enough  machines  to 
supply  the  demand.  One  plan  to  off  set  this  was  to  have  a  center  set  up  in  the  department 
so  that  students  could  come  in  to  tape  during  a  study  period  or  before  or  after  school. 
Perhaps  a  better  solution  would  have  been  to  have  had  a  different  due  date  for  each 
of  the  five  classes  with  a  period  of  one  week  between  these  dates.  Such  a  plan  would 
also  afford  the  instructor  an  opportunity  to  make  immediate  responses  to  all  students. 
Immediate  response  was  not  possible  when  50  to  60  tapes  were  turned  in  during  one 
week. 
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Methodology 

The  research  design  was  originally  developed  to  include  a  control  group  and  two 
experimental  groups.  Two  experimental  groups  were  necessary  in  order  to  test  the  effect 
of  experience  in  reporting  by  tape.  Because  of  obvious  problems  with  equipment,  a  third 
experimental  group  was  added  after  the  project  was  initiated*  Table  I  indicates  the  student 
samples  in  the  project. 


TABLE  I 
STUDENT  ENROLLMENTS 


Control 

1$t  Semester 

1970-1971 

Experimental 
2nd  Semester 
1970-1971 

Experimental 
1st  Semester 
1971-1972 

Experimental 
2nd  Semester 
1971-1972 

Home  Economics  II 
Inexperienced 

45 

46 

49 

3 

Home  Economics  II 
Experienced 

41 

Home  Economics  III 
Inexperienced 

28 

29 

9 

8 

Home  Economics  III 
Experienced 

27 

25 

Total'  Students 

73 

76 

85 

77 

Three  basic  research  questions  were  studied: 

1.  Will  more  students  complete  home  projects  as  a  result  of  the  new  reporting 
method? 

2.  Will  more  students  complete  reporting  requirements  on  time? 

3.  Will  grade  averages  for  the  experimental  groups  be  higher  than  for  the 
control  group? 
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In  addition,  comparisons  were  made  to  see  if  class  level  or  experience  in  using  the  new  • 
reporting  method  would  have  effect  on  its  usefulness.  An  alpha  level  of  .05  was  selected 
as  the  criterion  for  significant  differences. 

Results  of  Analysis 

Data  were  collected  regarding  the  number  of  students  who  completed  reports  on 
home  projects.  A  Chi*Square  analysis  tested  the  hypothesis  that  the  control  group  and 
three  experimental  groups  were  from  the  same  population  (See  Table  II).  The  results 
of  the^analysis  indicated  there  was  a  significant  difference  among  the  groups. 


TABLE  II 

CHI-SQUARE  ANALYSIS  OF  STUDENTS  REPORTING  HOME  PROJECTS 


Control 

E3 

Result 

Reported  Project 

57 

70 

67 

66 

x2  =  8.57 

Didn't  Report  Project 

16 

5 

18 

11 

p  <.05 

E^,  and  E3  signify  respectively  the  experimental  classes  taught  the  three  experimental 
semesters. 


When  the  control  group  was  compared  separately  with  each  of  the  experimental 
groups,  as  indicated  in  Table  III,  only  the  first  experimental  group  taught  during  the 
second  semester,  1970-1971,  showed  significant  gain  in  reporting  home  projects. 
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TABLE  III 

TWO  BY  TWO  CHI  SQUARE  RESULTS  OF  STUDENTS 
REPORTING  HOME  PROJECTS 


Comparison 

Value 

Probability 

Control  vs. 

El 

5.87 

P<.02 

Control  vs. 

^2 

.01 

p  >.99 

Control  vs. 

1.01 

p  >.50 

Accurate  records  were  kept  by  the  Investigator  regarding  reports  that  were  turned 
in  after  the  due  date.  An  analysis  of  the  four  groups  regarding  reporting  home  projects 
on  time  discloses  a  difference  among  the  groups  significant  at  the  .05  level  (See  Table 
IV). 

Control  students  were  compared  with  each  of  the  experimental  groups  to  find 
precisely  where  differences  existed  in  regard  to  reporting  home  projects  on  time.  As  was 
true  in  regard  to  reporting  projects,  the  only  significant  difference  in  reporting  on  time 
was  between  the  control  group  and  the  first  experimental  group.  As  observed  in  Table 
V,  the  first  experimental  group  had  a  greater  number  of  students  reporting  on  time. 


TABLE  IV 

CHI  SQUARE  ANALYSIS  OF  STUDENTS  REPORTING 
HOME  PROJECTS  ON  TIME 


Control 

El 

E2 

E3 

Result 

Reported  on  Time 

38 

61 

52 

47 

x2  =  8.45 

Reported  Late 

19 

9 

15 

19 

p<.05 
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TABLE  V 

TWO  BY  TWO  CHI-SQUARE  RESULTS  OF  STUDENTS 
REPORTING  HOME  PROJECTS  ON  TIME 


Comparison  V^iue  Probability 

Control  vs.  E^  •  6.52  p  <  .02 

Control  vs.  E2  1.34  p  >  .50 

Control  vs.  E3  .12  p  >.90 


Students  experienced  in  reporting  by  tape  and  slide  were  compared  with  inexperienced 
students  in  terms  of  numbers  who  completed  reports  on  home  projects.  Table  VI  indicates 
no  significant  difference  between  experienced  and  inexperienced  students  with  regard  to 
reporting  home  projects  on  tape  and  slides. 


TABLE  VI 

CHI-SQUARE  ANALYSIS  OF  STUDENTS'  EXPERIENCE  IN 
REPORTING  HOME  PROJECTS 


Experienced  Inexperienced  Results 


Reported  Projects  80  123  x^  =  ,004 

Didn't  Report  Projects  13  21  p  >.99 


Students  in  Home  Economics  II  classes  were  compared  with  students  in  Home 
Economics  III  classes  to  ascertain  differences  in  completing  reports  on  home  projects  by 
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tape  and  slide.  Table  VII  indicates  that  there  was  no  significant  difference  between  Home 
Economics  II  and  Home  Economics  III  students  with  regard  to  completing  home  project 
reports  on  tape  and  slide. 


TABLE  VII 

CHI-SQUARE  ANALYSIS  OF  STUDENTS  REPORTING  HOME 
PROJECTS  BY  CLASS  LEVEL 


Home  Economics  II 

Home  Economics  III 

Results 

Reported  Home  Projects 

114 

89 

x2  =  2.94 

Didn't  Report 

25 

9 

p>.50 

The  third  basic  question  with  which  this  project  was  concerned  relates  to  the  effects 
of  reporting  by  tape  and  slide  on  the  students'  class  grades.  An  analysis  was  made  of 
the  control  group  and  three  experimental  groups  to  see  if  there  were  differences  among 
the  groups  with  regard  to  grades.  The  analysis  (Table  VII)  discloses  that  there  was  a 
significant  difference  among  the  groups  with  respect  to  grades  attained. 


TABLE  VIII 

CHI-SQUARE  ANALYSIS  OF  STUDENTS'  GRADES 
IN  HOME  ECONOMICS  CLASSES 


Class 

A 

B 

GRADES 
C  &  D 

F 

Results 

Control 

18 

18 

21 

16 

El 

35 

25 

10 

5 

E2 

29 

18 

20 

18  ■ 

x2=  19.26 

E3 

31 

19 

16 

11 

P  <  .05 
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When  the  control  group  was  compared  with  each  of  the  experimental  groups,  a 
significant  difference  was  disclosed  between  the  control  group  and  the  first  experimental 
group.  The  first  experimental  group  attained  higher  grades  as  a  group  than  did  the  control 
group. 

Summary  of  Statistical  Results 

The  first  experimental  group  which  made  tape  and  slide  reports  of  home  projects 
during  the  second  semester  of  the  1970-1971  school  year  was  significantly  better  than 
the  control  group  in  terms  of  all  three  variables  of  the  study-more  students  reported 
their  home  projects,  more  students  reported  on  time,  and  they  attained  better  grades 
in  Home  Economics  as  a  group.  Although  neither  the  second  or  third  experimental  groups 
were  significantly  better  than  the  control  group,  the  differences  were  in  favor  of  the 
experimental  groups  in  every  case.  Because  of  the  phenomenon  of  the  experimental  group 
being  better  in  every  case  (although  not  significantly  better),  it  was  concluded  that  the 
experimental  method  does  increase  the  number  of  students  reporting,  the  number  reporting 
on  time,  and  students  attain  higher  grades.  Neither  class  level  or  experience  with  the 
reporting  method  has  any  effect  on  the  number  of  students  who  complete  home  project 
reports. 

Unmeasured  results  the  instructor  considers  of  importance  include  the  rapport  and 
improvement  of  communications  that  developed  between  student  and  teacher.  The 
one-to-one  relationship,  the  oral  communications,  and  the  immediate  feed-back  to  the 
student  built  up  the  students  confidence  in  the  teacher.  It  also  served  as  a  personal  media 
for  reinforcement  of  good  work  accomplished  by  the  student. 

Materials  (color  slides  and  taped  reports)  are  available  to  help  in-coming  students 
to  understand  about  home  projects  and  to  get  some  ideas  of  things  they  might  do  for 
home  projects. 

Since  the  cameras,  projector,  tape  recorders,  and  tapes  were  available,  they  were 
used  in  many  ways  to  aid  the  students  and  the  home  economics  program.  Lessons  and 
interviews  were  taped  for  future  use.  Slides  were  made  which  illustrated  home  projects, 
the  work  being  done  in  home  economics  classes,  and  the  activities  of  the  Future 
Homemakers  of  America.  These  slides  helped  in  maintaining  and  developing  good  feelings 
toward  home  economics  and  toward  the  FHA.  The  students  were  shown  pictures  that 
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they  were  in  on  several  occasions.  These  color  slides  were  also  shown  to  eighth  grade 
students,  guests  at  the  FHA  party,  and  to  parents  who  attended  the  FHA  Banquet  in 
the  spring.  The  slides  will  also  be  shown  to  parents  who  come  to  PTA  Open  House. 
Another  way  in  which  the  equipment  was  useful  was  in  preparing  evaluations  concerning 
clothing  construction.  The  teacher  taped  an  evaluation  for  each  student  as  she  examined 
the  garments  which  had  been  constructed  in  class.  This  enabled,  the  teacher  to  make  more 
detailed  constructive  criticism  than  she  could  have  made  in  written  form.  Also,  it  is  believed 
that  the  reinforcement  and  praise  were  more  meaningful. 

According  to  empirical  evidence,  students  who  had  produced  quality  written  home 
projects  continued  to  perform  at  a  high  level  when  reporting  home  projects  on  tape. 

In  several  instances,  students  who  had  failed  to  complete  home  projects  when  written 
reports  were  required,  turned  in  good  reports  using  the  taping  method.  However,  it  was 
noted  that  in  several  of  these  instances  the  poor  students  returned  to  their  low  level 
of  achievement  after  using  the  taping  method  successfully  for  two  semesters.  This  suggests 
that  the  novelty  of  a  new  method  of  reporting  is  a  stimulus  for  some  students. 

In  several  cases,  students  who  had  previously  shown  difficulty  in  expressing  themselves 
in  writing  showed  improvement  when  reporting  orally.  An  example  was  a  student  with 
learning  disabilities  who  consistently  achieved  at  a  high  level  when  reporting  by  tape  as 
compared  to  low  achievement  on  written  class  work. 


It  is  recommended  that  in  a  continuation  or  adaptation  of  this  study,  the  following 
suggestions  be  taken  into  consideration: 

1.  That  there  be  at  least  three  tape  recorders  available  in  the  department,  library, 
or  other  center  in  the  school.  (It  is  suggested  that  many  students  will  own 
a  tape  recorder  they  may  use  in  making  their  own  reports.) 

2.  That  each  student  be  given  or  purchase  one  60-minute  tape  to  be  used  by  the 
teacher  and  the  student  during  the  year. 

3.  That  the  tape  recording  machines  be  cleaned  once  per  semester. 

4.  That  the  due  dates  for  reports  be  scheduled  to  avoid  any  two  classes  having 
a  due  date  within  the  same  week. 
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5.  That  the  teacher  give  immediate  feedback  to  the  students  by  taping  a  response 

to  the  project  report  within  one  week  aftC;r  it  is  submitted.  \ 

6.  That  a  communications  center  be  set  up  so  that  students  can  make  tapes,  listen 

to  their  tapes,  look  at  their  own  color  slides,  and  see  slides  that  show  suggested  I 
home  projects.  j 

7.  That  some  printed  material  be  prepared  to  guide  students  in  carrying  out  home  »: 
projects  and  in  reporting  and  evaluating  them.  j 

8.  ^     That  students  be  given  the  option  of  preparing  a  written  or  a  taped  home  project 

report  and  evaluation. 

9.  That  the  teacher  respond  on  tape  to  all  students. 

10.      That  further  research  be  undertaken  to  determine  if  alternating  methods  of 
reporting  home  projects  would  have  effect  on  achievement  in  the  class. 
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INNOVATIONS  IN  REPORTING  AND  EVALUATING  HOME  PROJECTS 


Staterr.ent  of  Purpose  and  Objectives  of  Program 


Home  projects  are  important  parts  of  the  total  learning  experiences  of  vocational 
home  economics  students.  However,  every  semester  there  are  students  who  turn  in  late 
home  projects,  do  poor  work  on  their  projects,  and  there  are  some  who  never  turn  them 
in.  Several  techniques  for  attenrjpting  to  interest  these  students  and  for  trying  to  help 
them  to  carry  through  to  the  finish  have  been  attempted.  Home  projects  have  been  made 
a  class  requirement  in  order  for  these  students  to  pass  for  the  semester.  However,  none 
of  the  attempts  have  been  proven  successful. 

The  purpose  for  this  proposal  is  to  try  a  new  and  hopefully  more  innovative  method 
of  introducing  students  to  home  projects  and  a  method  which  will  involve  them  more 
in  their  home  projects,  as  well  as  involve  the  teacher  more  personally  with  them.  Also, 
it  will  involve  other  students  with  them  and  their  accomplishments. 


The  way  in  which  objectives  will  be  carried  out  is  through  the  use  of  several 
audiovisual  techniques.  First,  instamatic  cameras  will  be  secured  and  will  be  available  for 
students  to  check  out  and  use  for  taking  pictures  of  their  projects  during  the  time  they 
are  working  on  them  as  well  as  of  the  completed  projects.  Some  of  the  pictures  will 
be  colored  prints  and  others  will  be  colored  slides.  The  colored  pictures  will  be  included 
in  the  folders  of  illustrative  materials  turned  in  by  the  students  for  evaluation  purposes. 
These  pictures  will  be  used  in  a  number  of  ways,  such  as  on  bulletin  boards,  innovative 
presentations  for  giving  other  students  ideas  for  home  projects,  and  to  help  the  slow 
students  to  have  better  understanding.  The  colored  slides  will  be  used  in  such  presentations 
for  a  "show  and  tell"  session  when  home  projects  are  completed  and  in  a  learning  center 
which  will  be  set  up  for  students  to  go  so  they  may  use  the  materials  individually. 

The  second  part  of  the  procedure  will  be  for  each  student  to  have  one  side  of  a 
thirty-minute  tape  on  which  she  will  "tell"  about  the  home  project  she  has  just  completed 
and  evaluate  it.  Each  student  will  be  expected  to  use  only  about  fifteen  minutes  of  her 
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tape  talking  about  her  project.  The  remainder  of  the  tape  will  be  used  by  the  instructor's 
response  to  the  student.  For  this  part  of  the  innovation,  cassette  tape  recorders,  ear  phones, 
and  about  forty  thirty-minute  tapes  will  be  needed. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  tapes  will  be  for  the  student  to  report  her  home  project 
for  evaluation  purposes  and  for  the  student  to  have  the  teacher  personally  respond  to 
her  on  tape.  Some  of  the  better  tapes  will  be  placed  in  the  audiovisual  corner  also. 

There  have  been  students  who  have  used  pictures  and  tape  recordings  in  doing  home 
projects  in  the  past.  However,  this  has  been  limited  to  those  who  could  "afford"  to  do 
so.  It  is  hoped  that  this  method  of  reporting  and  evaluating  can  be  shared  by  all. 
Furthermore,  it  is  hoped  that  the  slow  and  poor  students  will,  in  an  indirect  manner, 
learn  hpw  they  might  do  better  work  on  their  home  projects  and  get  new  ideas  for  projects 
they  might  carry  out.  Of  great  importance  is  the  possibility  of  assisting  students  in 
"wanting"  to  carry  through  to  the  completion  of  projects. 

To  evaluate  this  project  properly,  it  should  carry  through  for  a  three-semester  period. 
First  semester  of  this  school  year,  the  students  in  the!  classes  kept  a  daily  diary  while 
doing  their  home  projects,  and  when  the  work  was  done,  each  wrote  a  report  and  evaluated 
their  projects.  A  record  of  these  projects  has  been  compiled  including  the  subject  or  area 
of  work  in  which  the  project  was  done,  the  grade  the  student  received,  if  the  report 
was  handed  in  on  time  or  late,  and  a  list  of  students  who  did  not  turn  in  reports  of 
completed  projects.  The  taped  method  proposed  in  this  paper  for  reporting  and  evaluating 
home  projects  will  be  used  this  semester  and  the  findings  will  be  compared. 

Also,  there  will  be  a  "show  and  tell"  period  at  the  end  of  the  semester.  Selected 
pictures  and  tapes  will  be  saved  to  be  used  to  introduce  the  next  year's  students  to  this- 
method  of  doing  home  projects  and  to  give  them  ideas  relating  to  home  projects. 

The  instructor  teaches  Home  Economics  II  and  III  classes.  Therefore,  the  students 
who  are  new  to  the  classes  next  year  will  have  had  experience  with  written  reports  and 
evaluations.  This  group,  as  well  as  the  students  enrolled  in  Home  Economics  II  and  III 
this  year,  will  be  asked  to  evaluate  and  compare  the  two  methods.  Another  method  for 
evaluating  next  year  will  be  to  compare  percentages  of  thbse  completing  satisfactory  home 
projects  and  handing  them  in  on  time  with  the  records  from  this  year. 

The  students,  their  families,  and  the  instructor  will  be  the  only  ones  involved  in 
this  activity,  with  the  exception  of  having  the  film  developed.  This  will  be  done 
comnnercially. 
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Research  Design 


Table  I  indicates  the  approximate  enrollments  of  students  in  the  Home  Economics 
classes  during  the  course  of  the  project. 


TABLE  I 
STUDENT  ENROLLMENTS 


Class 

Control 

1st  Semester 

1970-1971 

Experimental 

Group  1 
2nd  Semester 
1970-1971 

Experimental 

Group  II 
1st  Semester 
1971-1972 

Home 

Economics  II 

50 

50 

60 

Home 

Economics  III 

30 

30 

40* 

*Approximately  30  of  these  students  will  have  had  experience  in  the  experimental  method 
as  Home  Economics  II  students. 


Research  questions  of  the  study  are: 

1.  Will  more  students  complete  home  projects  as  a  result  of  the  new  reporting 
method?  * 

2.  Will  more  students  complete  reporting  requirements  on.  time? 

3.  Will  grade  averages  for  the  experimental  groups  be  higher  than  for  the 
control  group? 

In  order  to  answer  these  major  questions,  appropriate  statistical  comparisons  will 
be  made  between  the  control  group  and  the  two  experimental  groups.  In  addition, 
comparisons  will  be  made  between  class  levels  to  see  if  the  level  of  instruction  is  related 
to  the  method  of  reporting.  The  approximately  30  students  in  Home  Economics  III, 
Experimental  Group  II,  who  are  using  the  method  for  the  second  time  will  be  compared 
with  the  control  group  and  those  using  the  experimental  method  for  the  first  time  to 
see  if  experience  is  a  factor  in  the  successful  use  of  this  method  of  reporting. 
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The  investigator  will  make  a  descriptive  case  study  report  of  selected  students  from 
various  socioeconomic  levels.  The  case  studies,  along  with  evaluative  responses  toward 
the  experimental  method  of  reporting,  will  also  be  analyzed  as  an  input  to  the  evaluation 
of  the  project. 

Number  to  Be  Served  and  Duration  of  Program 

There  are  approximately  75  students  in  my  home  economics  classes  this  yean  These 
students  would  be  served  by  this  project  this  year.  I  would  like  to  carry  this  project 
through  the  next  year  also.  Thus,  a  similar  number  would  be  served.  This  project  would 
extend  over  a  three-semester  period,  1971  •1972. 
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BUDGET 


Item 

Cost 

2  instamatic  cameras 

$100.00 

3  cassette  tape  recorders 

150.00 

1  carrousel  slide  projector 

125.00 

1  set  Mr  ohones 

25.00 

1  slide  viewer 

15.00 

40  30*minute  tapes 

25.00 

25  rolls  color  film 

40.00 

150  flash  cubes 

55.00 

Film  processing 

50.00 

Repairs  on  equipment  (if  needed) 

20.00 

TOTAL 

$605.00 
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ABSTRACT 


The  purposes  of  this  investigation  were  to  determine  whether  the 
1969  and  1970  business  graduates  of  Bradley  Central  High  School  had 
received  adequate  training  in  high  school  for  initial  job  entry  into 
the  business  field  or  if  the  graduates  felt  that  a  vocational  office 
education  course  would  have  given  them  better  preparation. 

The  data  for  this  follow-up  study  were  obtained  fror.  a  detailed 
questionnaire  which  was  mailed  to  100  randomly  selected  1969  and  1970 
business  graduates  of  Bradley  Central  High  School.    Information  con- 
cerning the  business  education  curriculum  and  the  class  enrollment  of 
the  business  courses  for  1969  and  1970  was  obtained  from  the  principal's 
office  of  Bradley  Central  High  School. 

Between  45  and  43  percent  of  the  total  school  enrollment  were 
enrolled  in  the  business  curriculum  during  1969  and  1970. 

Most  of  the  business  graduates  participating  in  the  follow-up 
study  lived  and  worked  in  Bradley  County.    The  unemployment  rate  among 
the  respondents  was  higher  than  the  rate  for  Bradley  County. 

More  than  half  of  the  respondents  had  continued  their  education 
after  gr  .duation  from  high  school,  although  approximately  68  percent  of 
those  who  had  entered  post  high  school  education  had  already  dropped  out. 

Half  of  the  graduates  responding  to  the  questionnaire  were  employed 
in  the  business  field.    Approximately  one-fourth  of  the  graduates  felt 
their  business  training  in  high  school  was  inadequate,  and  particularly 
their  training  on  business  machines. 


The  graduates  reported  the  most  helpful  high  school  courses  had 
been  Typewriting  I  and  II  and  Bookkeeping.    The  courses  needed  most 
which  the  graduates  had  not  studied  in  high  school  were  Shorthand  I 
and  II.    Most  of  the  graduates  who  had  attended  college  felt  Typewriting 
was  needed  for  college-bound  students. 

Approximately  83  percent  of  the  graduates  felt  Vocational  Office 
Education  v^vjuld  have  prepared  them  better  for  the  business  world. 
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INTRODUCTION 


With  society  changing  rapidly  as  a  result  of  technological 
advances  which  influence  business  activity  and  personal  living,  business 
educators  must  strive  to  keep  pace  with  technological  changes  and 
assume  the  responsibility  for  meeting  the  educational  needs  of  youth 
who  enter  the  business  world. 

The  National  Association  of  Secondary  School  Principals  set  forth  - 
the  Ten  Imperative  Needs  of  Youth,  the  first  of  which  states: 

All  youth  need  to  develop  salable  skills  and  those 
understandings  and  attitudes  that  make  the  worker  an 
intelligent  and  productive  participant  in  economic  life. 
To  this  end,  most  youth  need  supervised  work  experience 
as  well  as  education  in  the  skills  and  knowledge  of  their 
occupations.    (National  Association  of  Secondary  School 
Principals,  p.  9) 

The  President's  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education  in  its 
1968  report,  "The  Bridge  Between  Man  and  His  Work,-'  stated: 

In  a  world  vhere  the  distance  between  school  and 
work  continually  widens,  the  school  must  reach  forward 
to  assist  the  student  across  the  gaps.  .  .It  is  not 
enough  to  dump  the  school  leaver  into  a  labor  market 
pool.    The  school  along  with  the  rest  of  society  must 
provide  them  a  ladder,  and  perhaps  help  them  to  climb 
it.     (Thompson,  61:291) 

Every  educational  institution,  in  order  to  compete  with  the  changes 
in  the  world  outside  the  school,  should  be  committed  to  changes  with  a 
purpose.    A  continuous  evaluation  of  the  business  program  being  offered  in 
our  high  school  is  necessary  to  determine  whether  it  is  meeting  the  needs  of 
our  students  in  today's  world.    (Wanous,  50:84) 
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STATEMENT  OF  THE  PROBLEM 


This  study  was  made  to  determine  if  the  1969  and  1970  graduates  of 
Bradley  Central  High  School  who  majored  in  business  had  received  adequate 
training  in  high  school  for  initial  job  entry  in  the  field  of  business, 
or  if  the  graduates  felt  a  course  in  Vocational  Office  Education  would 
have  better  prepared  them. 


Bradley  Central  High  School  will  move  into  a  new  school  plant  in 
the  fall  of  1972  which  will  allow  for  some  revisions  in  the  curriculum. 
Wanous  stated  in  his  study  of  curriculum  standards  that  business  education 
leaders  believed  that  the  offerings  of  the  Business  Department  should  be 
based  on  community  surveys  and  follow-up  studies  of  graduates.  (Wanous, 
p.  53) 

No  record  is  available  of  a  follow-up  study  ever  having  been  made 
of  Bradley  Central  High  School  business  majors.    Thus  the  results  of  this 
follow-up  study  may  be  used  to  study  the  educational  and  occupational 
status  of  the  1969  and  1970  business  education  graduates,  to  improve  the 
guidance  program  for  future  business  education  students,  and  for  possible 
revision  of  the  1972-1973  business  education  ctirriculum. 


In  this  study  an  attempt  was  made  to  determine  if  (1)  Bradley 
Central  High  School  met  the  needs  of  its  1969  and  1970  graduates  who 
majored  in  business  and  (2)  to  gather  suggestions  for  improving  the 
business  curriculum. 


RATIONALE 


OBJECTIVES 
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METHODOLOGY 


The  follow-up  method  of  research  was  used  for  this  study,  and 
a  detailed  questionnaire  was  used  to  collect  the  information. 

Data  for  this  study  were  obtained  from  permanent  records  and 
preliminary  reports  in  the  principal's  office  of  Bradley  Central  High 
School,  class  record  books  for  1969  and  1970,  personal  interviews  with 
present  and  former  teachers  in  Bradley  County,  high  school  annuals,  and 
responses  to  questionnaires  mailed  to  all  business  graduates  of  Bradley 
Central  for  1969  and  1970. 

The  fcllcw--up  study  included  100  of  the  1969  and  1970  Bradley  Central 
High  School  graduates  who  completed  a  major  in  business.    A  student  was 
classified  as  a  business  major  if  he  had  earned  three  or  more  credits  in 
subjects  classified  as  business  subjects.    Since  the  business  majors  gradu- 
ating in  1969  totaled  111  and  those  graduating  in  1970  totaled  84,  50 
graduates  from  each  class  surveyed  were  randomly  selected. 

All  addresses  were  obtainable  for  the  100  subjects  selected  for  the 
study,  although  some  of  them  had  moved  frcan  the  area.  Twenty-two  of  the 
graduates  selected  for  the  study  failed  to  return  the  questionnaire. 

INTERPRETATION  OF  DATA 
The  findings  of  this  study  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 
1.    The  business  curriculum  at  Bradley  Central  has  not  changed 

during  the  past  ten  years  with  the  exception  that  Shorthand  li 
was  added  and  dropped  and  that  office  Occupations  was  added 
in  the  fall  of  1970. 
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2.  During  1969  approximately  45  percent  of  the  total  school 
enrollment  was  enrolled  in  the  business  curriculum.  During 
1970  approximately  43  percent  of  the  total  school  enroll- 
ment was  enrolled  in  the  business  curriculum,  or  a  loss  of 
2  percent  when  compared  with  1969.    There  was  a  loss  of 

24  percent  in  the  number  of  students  graduating  with  a  major 
in  business  in  1970  compared  with  1969. 

3.  Most  of  the  business  graduates  from  Bradley  Central  lived 
and  found  employment  in  the  Bradley  County  area.  Ninety- 
one  percent  of  the  graduates  remained  in  the  area. 

4.  The  unemployment  rate  for  the  business  graduates  was  11 
percent  as  compared  with  the  unemployment  rate  of  2.5 
percent  for  Bradley  County.    All  of  the  unemployed  graduates 
were  females. 

5.  Approximately  52.6  percent  of  the  graduates  had  enrolled  in 
some  type  of  training  after  high  school  graduation.    At  the 
time  the  questionnaire  was  returned,  68  perpent  of  the 
graduates  who  had  enrolled  in  post-graduate  training  were 
no  longer  enrolled. 

6.  Fifty  percent  of  the  male  graduates  and  50  percent  of  the 
female  graduates  were  employed  in  the  field  of  business. 
Thus  half  of  the  graduates  could  not,  or  did  not  try  to  find 
employment  in  the  business  field.    The  p^mployment  record  of 
the  graduates  indicated  they  had  averaged  2.57  jobs  since 
leaving  high  school. 

7.  Approximately  30  percent  of  the  graduates  indicated  their 
business  training  in  high  school  was  inadequate. 
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Approximately  83  percent  of  the  graduates  said  they 
would  have  taken  Vocational  office  Education  had  it 
been  in  the  curriculum  while  they  were  in  school. 
Ninety-eight  percent  of  the  graduates  responding  to  the 
question  asking  if  they  felt  Typewriting  was  helpful  in 
college  indicated  Typewriting  should  be  included  in  the 
program  of  all  college-bound  students, 

CONCLUSIONS 

It  can  be  concluded  that  while  there  was  little  loss  in 
total  enrollment  in  the  business  program  in  1970,  there 
was  a  sizable  loss  of  students  who  concentrated  their 
study  of  business. 

The  graduates  did  not  receive  adequate  training  on 
business  machines  while  in  high  school. 
The  most  helpful  business  subjects  taken  in  high  school 
were  Type^vriting  I  and  II  and  Bookkeeping.    After  the 
graduates  became  employed,  they  found  they  needed 
Shorthand  I  and  II. 

The  graduates  indicated  a  need  for  training  on  business 
machines  and  for  further  study  in  mathematics. 
The  graduates  indicated  the  training  in  several  courses 
had  been  inadequate.    No  clue  was  offered  as  to  whether  the 
inadequacy  resulted  from  poor  instruction  or  inadequate 
subject  matter. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


Based  on  the  findings  of  the  follow-up  study  of  the  1969  and  1970 
business  graduates  of  Bradley  Central  High  School,  it  is  recommended  that: 

1.    Records  of  the  number  of  students  enrolled  in  the 
business  curriculum  be  kept  by  courses  of  study 
BO  that  an  enrollment  trend  may  be  ascertained ,  and 
that  names,  addresses,  and  telephone  numbers  of  the 


courses  for  vocational  business  students. 

3.  The  Business  Department  work  closely  with  the  Guidance 
Department  in  setting  up  the  business  curriculum 

and  in  the  selection  and  placement  of  students  in 
the  business  courses. 

4.  A  Business  Machines  course  be  added  to  the  curriculum. 

5.  The  Business  Department  continue  to  offer  Bookkeeping, 
General  Business,  Shorthand  I,  Typewriting  I  and  II,  as 

'  well  as  Salesmanship,  Business  Law,  Marketing,  and 
Distributive  Education.    It  is  also  suggested  that  the 
present  Office  Occupations  course  be  changed  to  Vocational 
Office  Education. 

6.  A  course*  in  Personal  Typewriting  be  offered  by  the  Business 
Depeu:tment  for  college-bound  seniors. 


enrollees  also  be  kept  for  use  in  future  follow-up 


studies. 


2. 


The  Business  Department  suggest  miniinm  business 
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7.  The  business  graduates  be  encouraged  to  continue 
their  formal  education. 

8.  The  Business  Department  establish  a  close  relationship 
between  the  business  faculty  and  the  businessmen  in 
the  community  in  an  attempt  to  inqprove  the  business 
training  and  to  facilitate  job  placement  of  the  business 
graduates . 

9.  The  Business  Department  utilize  the  follow-up  study  of 
graduates  and  of  dropouts  and  the  community  survey  in 
evaluating r  Improving r  and  revising  the  business 
curriculum  to  meet  the  needs  of  its  students. 
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ERIC 


FOLLOW-UP  OF  THE  1969-1970  BUSINESS  MAJORS 
BRADLEY  CENTRAL  HIGH  SCHOOL 
CLEVELAND,  TENNESSEE 


Name  Married?  Yes  No 


Husband  or  wife's  name 


Address 


Indicate  your  present  status  by  checking  the  appropriate  item. 


_Attending  school 
^Permanently  employed 


JTeraporarily  employed 
JJnemployed 


If  you  are  now  attending,  or  have  attended  school  since  graduation, 
please  check  the  type. 


^College  or  university 
Private  business  school 


Vocational  school 


Jlixrses  school 
_Beauty  school 
Other  (Name) 


Name  of  school  checked  above 


If  you  are  now  employed,  or  have  been  employed  since  you  graduated 
from  high  school,  what  is  your  occupation? 


_Bank  clerk 
JBeautician 
^Bookkeeper 
J^ashier 
^Credit  clerk 
^Entertainer 
^Factory  worker 
_File  clerk 
^Insurance  agent 
^Mechanic 
Nurse's  aide 


Jteceptionist 
_Sales  clerk 
^Secretary 

^Service  station  worker 
^Stenographer 
JTeacher's  aide 
JTelephcne  operator 
Truck  driver 


JTypist 
_Wai  tress 

J)ther  

"other 


Employment  Record: 


Name  of  Firm 


Length  of  Service 


First  position  

Second  position 
Third  position 
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Was  the  business  training  you  had  in  high  school  of  assistance  i 
obtaining  your  first  position?   Yes   No 


Do  you  feel  that  your  business  training  in  high  school  prepared  you 
well  for  your  position  or  for  college?   Yes  No 


Please  check  the  information  asked  for  concerning  the  office  machines 
you  have  used  in  your  position. 

Trained  in 
Trained  in         Post  High  Trained 
Machine  High  School  School  on  the  job 

Adding  machine   

Addressograph  ~ 
Billing  machine  'Z^Z^ 

Bookkeeping  machine   

Calculator   

Cash  register  ^   

Dictaphone   

Duplicating  machine 

Mimeograph  machine     

Typewriter,  electric     

Typewriter,  manual    ~^  

Other    

Other  *"   


Beginning  with  1  as_ the  most  helpful,  please  rank  in  order  of 
helpfulness  all  the  business  courses  you  had  in  high  school. 

Bookkeeping   Shorthand  I 

 Business  Law   Shorthand  II 

 Distributive  Education  Typewriting  I 

 General  Business  Typewriting  II 

 Marketing   Salesmanship 

Which  of  the  above  courses  offered  do  you  wish  you  had  taken? 


Why?  

If  you  attended  college,  do  you  feel  that  all  students  who  plan  to 
to  attend  college  should  talce  typewriting?   Yes  No 


If  a  course  in  Vocational  Office  Education  had  been  offered,  would 
you  have  taken  it?     (VOE  is  a  course  where  all  office  skills  generally 
used  are  incorporated  into  one  course  which  is  usually  taught  in  a 
two-hour  block  of  timeO  Yes  mq 
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Please  list  below  any  training  that  you  teel  you  received  in  your 
business  courses  in  high  school  which  was  inadequate  in  helping 
you  to  perforin  the  duties  of  your  position* 


What  suggestions  do  you  have  for  improving  the  business  courses 
offered? 


What  courses  other  than  business  courses  do  you  wish  you  had  taken? 


Please  make  any  comment  you  wish  to  make  on  the  back  of  this  sheet* 
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BRADLEY  CENTRAL  HIGH  SCHOOL 
Cleveland,  Tennessee  37311 


November  10 ,  1971 


Business  Graduates  of  Bradley  Central  High  School: 

A  survey  is  being  conducted  to  determine  the  value  and  the  benefit 
of  your  business  training  at  Bradley  Central  High  School.  The 
information  obtained  from  this  survey  will  be  used  by  the  Business 
Department  here  at  Bradley  in  planning  the  business  courses  and  in 
helping  future  graduates  to  be  better  trained  for  the  modem  business 


Please  fill  out  the  enclosed  questionnaire  as  soon  as  possible  and 
return  it  in  the  enclosed  envelope.    This  will  enable  U5  to  include 
your  ideas  and  suggestions  in  the  study. 

Your  pronqat  response  to  this  questionnaire  will  be  appreciated. 
Please  feel  free  to  make  any  comments  you  wish  on  the  back  of  the 
que  stionnaire • 


world. 


Sincerely, 


Edith  Baldree,  Teacher 
Business  Department 


Enclosures :  Envelope 

Questionnaire 
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April  11,  1972 


Mr.  Robert  U.  Coker 
Regional  Reseeurch  and 

Development  Coordinator 
Research  Coordinating  Unit 
2020  Terrace  Avunue 
Knoxville,  TN  37916 

Dear  Mr.  Coker: 

The  enclosed  document  constitutes  my  best  effort  in  preparation 
of  A  Follow-Up  Study  of  the  1969  and  1970  Business  Majors  of  Bradley 
Central  High  School,  Cleveland,  Tennessee.    I  hope  this  study  is 
satisfactory. 

Expenses  totaling  $143.50  were  incurred  while  conducting  the 
rese2u:ch. 


If  there  are  any  questions  regarding  this  matter,  please  let 
me  know. 


Sincerely, 


Edith  Baldree,  Teacher 
Bradley  Central  High  School 


Enclosure 
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PURPOSE  OF  STUDY 


{ 


In  recent  years  pressure  has  been  applied  to  organize  student  activities  in 
the  vocational- technical  school  system  in  Wisconsin.  The  main  sources  of  criti- 
cism  are  the  State  Board  of  Vocational-Technical  Education  and  the  North  Central 
Accreditation  Association* 

The  main  purpose  of  this  paper  entitled  ^^Student  Activities  in  the  Vocational- 
Technical  School  System  in  Wisconsin**  is  a  descriptive  study  of  the  present  acti- 
vities offered  at  this  post-high  schbol  level.    Included  in  this  study  is: 

1.  Tables  describing  student  attitudes  about  club  activities  at  the  district 
and  state  level* 

2.  Tables  describing  desired  recreational  programs  at  the  district  and  state 
level  by  male  and  female  students. 

3.  Charts  relating  information  pertaining  to  clxxh  advisors,  funding,  and 
meetings  at  the  district  level. 

4.  Recommendations,  at  the  state  and  district  level,  that  should  be  given 
consideration  in  future  planning  of  sitodent  activities. 

3.    Miscellaneous  items  that  should  be  beneficial  to  schools  that  are  currently 
beginning  or  expanding  their  activities  program. 


Activities  &  Procedures 

The  study  was  conducted  during  the  spring  semester  of  the  1971-72  academic 
school  year'.    The  writer  visited  all  the  schools  in  the  vocational- technical 
school  system,  interviewed  faculty  and  students,  and  obtained  written  materials. 
However,  only  the  following  schools  participated  in  the  distribution  of  the  survey 
instruments  to  the  student  body;    Gau  Claire,  Fennimore,  Fond  du  Lac!f  Janesville, 
Madison,  Rice  Lake,  Wausau,  Waukesha »  and  Wisconsin  Rapids. 

The  failure  to  survey  one  hundred  percent  of  the  schools  in  the  vocational- 
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technical  school  system  was  caused  by: 
1*    A  lack  of  coopetowion 

2,  Problems  in  distribution  of  the  survey  instrument 

3.  Union  contracts  sometimes  forbid  teacher  involvement  in  conducting 


The  writer,  in  conducting  the  survey,  discovered  that  each  school  in  the 
vocational- technical  school  system  has  an  identity  of  its  own.    Each  school 
differed  in  philosophy  and  activities  because  of  the  following  criteria: 

1.  Philosophies  of  district  boards  and  directors  varies  throughout  the 
state. 

2.  The  size  of  sociological  background  of  the  student  body  varies  from 
district  to  district. 

3.  Location  of  institutions  and  type  of^ programs  offered  play  an  important 
role  in  determining  over-all  participation  in  student  activities. 

4.  Educational  backgrounds  of  the  activities  directors  bore  a  direct  rela- 
tionship to  the  Ir/el  of  activities  offered. 

Also,  the^^  were  other  significant  conclusions  that  must  be  drawn  from  the 
over-all  stjdy.    These  conclusions,  based  on  the  surveys  returned,  interviews 
conducted  with  faculty  and  student  body,  and  written  materials  made  avAilable 
to  thte  researcher,  «ir^: 

1 .  Male  participants  in  istudent  organizations  tend  to  become  an  activot 
member  because  of  rocial  activities  offered.  This  is  especially  true  in  the 
Trade  and  Industrial  areas. 

2.  Female  students  tend  to  belong  to  student  organizations  because  of  aca- 
demic and  employment  benefits  to  be  received. 


surveys 


Problem  of  surveys  being  misplaced  in  the  mail 


Abstract 
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3.    Male  students  that  do  not  participate  in  student  activities  either  work 
part-time  or  just  simpiyylack  interest  in  belonging  to  any  formal  group. 

4*    Female  students  that  chos«2  not  to  participate  in  studMt  organizations 
are  married,  divorced,  or  need  the  time  for  studies. 

5.  The  smaller  schools  normally  lack  written  guidelines  or  policies  for 
student  activities. 

6.  There  is  a  lack  of  recreational  facilities  throughout  the  vocational* 
technical  school  system. 

7.  Women's  and  co-*educational  recreation Iprograms  are  de-^emphasized  in  the  . 
school  system  in  comparison  to  the  men's  activities,     *  t. 

.6.-   Students  in  larger  communities,  particularly  Madison.andx.Mllwaukee, 
tend  to  look  to  the  city  to  fulfill  their  entertainment  needs. 

9.    Students  in  smaller  communities,  such  as  Fennimore>and  Rice  Lake,  tend 
to  look  to  the  school  for  sources  of  recreation  and  Entertainment. 

10.  The  vocational-technical  schools  with  the  most  qualified  personnel  in 
student  activities  "tend  to  offer  a  more  enriched  program. 

11.  Schools  with  large  athletic  budgets  tend  to  spend  very  little  on  intra- 
mural  programs. 

12.  Alumni  associations »  except  iin  an  area  of  training  baais,  are  not 
successful  in  the  vocational-technical  system.    Apparently,  the  student  does 
not  identify  with  the  institution  after  graduatic^. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


The  writer,  based  on  the  survey,  interviews,  and  written  materials  suggests 
that  the  following  recommendations  be  considered. 

State  Level 

1.  The  State  Board  of  Vocational-Technical  Education  hire  one  person  to 
act  as  coordinator  of  a  state*wide  organization. 

2.  The  schools  in  the  vocational -technical  school  system  should  develop 
an  efficient  means  of  communication  through  a  WATTS  or  DIAN  system.  Presently, 
this  lack  of  coirrounication  is  a  major  obstacle  for  improving  activities  in  the 
state  system. 

District  Level 

3.  District  boards  should  begin  to  pay  the  activities  directors  salary 
^ns^ad  of  exploiting  the  activity  fee.    Many  institutions  spend  such  a  large 
sum  of  monies  on  salaried  personnel  that  the  money  for  activities  is  depleted. 

4.  Schools  should  hire  qualified  personnel  to  supervise  the  activities 
program.  Presently,  some  institutions  assign  student  services  personnel  the 
job  and  they  possess  little  background  or  interest  for  the  tafk. 

5.  Each  school  should  develop  school  policy  pertaining  to  student  activities 
This  would  include  an  intramural  and  organizational  handbook. 

6.  The  activities  director,  if  possible,  should  be  considered  a  full-time 
job.    Presently,  one  activities  director  has  the  following  job  description:  Publi 
information,  school  paper  advisor,  student  center  supervisor,  advisor  to  student 
senate,  and  intramural  director.    Oddly  enough,  the  enrollment  of  this  school 

is  projected  to  exceed  2,000  students  next  fall. 

7.  Each  activities  director  should  hold  an  in-service  training  session 

for  club  officers  in  the  fall  of  each  school  year.    Presently,  Wausau  and  LaCrosse 


offer  this  particular  service  with  good  success.    This  might  be  a  successful 
tool  to  cotmnunicate  to  students  and  to  the  administration* 

8*    Social  activities,  especially  in  the  Trade  and  Industrial  areas,  play 
ati  important  role  in  the  formation  of  student  organizations. 

9.    Student  senate  officers  and  advisor S'shouldcperiodically  analyze  and 
updafie  their  present,  constitutions.    Some  of  the  present  constitutions  are 
unworkable  or  offer ^insufficient  guidelines.    Also,  one  school  reported  that  no 
.cgnstfit:ution  presently  existed. 

lO.    More  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  intraimiralsactivities  in  relation  to 
the  inter «^collegiate  sports.    Presently,  the  students  pay  an  activity  to  support 
varsity  teams  and  sovnetimes  receive  little  or  nothing  in  return. 

ri.  The  vocational-technical  schools,  if  possible,  should  obtain  recreational 
facilities  such  as  gyms,  Softball  fields,  football  fields,  etc. 

12.    More  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  women's  intramurals  since  they  top 
pay  an  activity  fee.    It  appears  many  schools  simply  refuse  to  acknowledge  that 
female  students  are  interested  in  participating. 

In.fact,  one  activities  director  related  that  girls  football  is  only  a  fad 
and  therefore,  it  would  be  foolish  to  initiate  such  a  program. 

l3i  C6*educational  activities,  especially  archery,  volleyball,  swimming, 
and  tennis,  should  become  a  part  of  the  recreation  program.  This  could  serve 
both  a  recreational  and  social  function  in  cur  institutions. 
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SIUOENT  PARTICIPATiOM  IN  STUDENT  ORGANIZATIONS 
State-vide  Survey 

A  total  of  2,640  students  were  surveyed  to  obtain  the  compository  charts  , 
given  on  the  following  pages.    These  students  were  selected,  at  random,  from 
the  following  schools:    Eau  Claire,  Fennimore,  Fond  du  Lac,  janesville,  Madison, 
Rice  Lake,  Wausau,  Waukesha,  and  Wisconsin  jEtapids, 

The  students  involved  in  the  study  were^required  to  rank,  in  order,  the 
: three  main  reasons  they  decided  to  join  or  not  tc  join  a  student  organization. 
jAeir  respons^^  were  then  weighted  according  to  rank.    A  first  choice  ms  assign^^ 
^fchr^  .points;  a  second  choice^,  two  p  tiiird  :ch6ic^^  one  . point. 

Th^  main  pu]^^  siixvey  ihstrtMht^^^y^    to  evaluate: 

i  •    Why  students  ^long  to  istudeiit  organizations  • 

2.    Why  students  elect  not  to  belong;  to  a  student  organization. 
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PARTICIPANTS  IN  STUDENT  ORGANIZAHONS 
Vocational  -  Technical  Systems  in  Wisconsin 


Total  Male  Sample:  1161 


iUrea  of  Training 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

-  H 

No.  Surveyed 

Bus  ine  s  s  6c  General 

280 

267 

267 

41 

49 

254 

Chef  Training 

53 

25 

18 

14 

38 

8 

27 

trade  &  industrial 

675 

488 

542 

332 

575 

129 

189 

■93 

880 

TOTAL 

1008 

796 

830 

613 

880 

162 

246 

147 

1161 

i 

Area  of  Training 

TotalL  Femalc  -Sample: 

453. 

-  A' 

^  .  B 

:  ^.C 

'D 

::  EC 

F 

G 

■  H 

No.  : Surveyed 

Business  &  General 

327 

381 

367 

268 

268 

48 

45 

40 

304 

i^lef:  Training 

17 

3 

10 

4 

13 

1 

4 

9 

Health  dccupatiohs 

98 

115 

167; 

86 

145 

37 

5 

31 

i28 

Trade  &  Industrial 

9 

5 

11 

18 

16  . 

2 

2 

12 

TOTAL 

451 

504 

555 

376 

442 

88 

56 

.71 

> 

453 

^Reasons, for  Belonging 

A>   Social  activities  that  are  offered  (parties,  dances,  etc.) 
Bi    Provides  an  opportunity  to  meet  hew  pepjpie 
C.^    It -is  beneficial  to  nqr  acad^ic  en^^ 

D;    Credentials  are  acquired  that  will  be  beneficial  to  obtaining  post -^graduate 

empioynient         -  _ 
Zs    Provides  an  opportunity  to  meet  people  wit:h  comnu>n  interests 

Other  actiyities  are  hot  available  during  an  activity  period 

G.  Provides  an  opportunity  to  cultivate  my  hobbies 

H.  Other  (please  specify) 
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NON  PARTICIPANTS  IN  STUDENT  ORGANIZATIONS 
Vocational  -  Technical  Systems  in  Wisconsin 


Total  Male  Sample: 

754 

Area  of  Training 

A 

B 

C 

DEE 

G 

H 

No.  Surveyed 

Business  &  General 

417 

168 

73 

251    414  282 

348 

190 

370 

Chfcf  Training 

6 

5 

7 

11      14  3 

17 

7  . 

13 

Health  Occupations 

5 

5 

2 

3       7  3 

3 

9 

Trade  &  Industrial 

607 

213 

177 

385    527  523 

566 

251 

362 

TOTAL 

1035 

391 

259 

650    957  811 

9.71 

450 

Total  Femaie  Sample: 

372 

Area  of  Training 

A 

B 

C 

.    D       E  F 

7  G  ; 

:  H  _ 

No.  Surveyed 

Business  &  General 

321 

^  84 

116 

172    569  294 

366 

273 

305 

Health  Occupations 

68 

70 

^  23" 

34    103  30 

23- 

25 

67  _ 

TOTAL         389    154    139    206    672    324    389    298  372 


*Rea sons  for  Not  Belonging 

A.  Work  part-time 

B.  Married 

C.  Lack  of  social  activities  (dances,  parties,  etc.) 

D.  Enjoy  other  recreational  activities  that  are  offered  during  an  activity  period 

E.  Need  the  time  for  studies 

F.  Do  not  feel  that  participation  is  beneficial  to  my  education 

G.  Lack  interest  in  belongin  to  any  student  organizations 

H.  Other  (please  specify) 
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INTERPRETATION  OF  SURVEYS 


Student  Organizations  Survey 
on  the  Participating  &  Non*Participatlng  Student 


The  following  statements  are  applicable  from  the  tables  listing  the  reasons 
for  participation  and  non  participation  in  studenu  organizations  in  the  vocational- - 
technical  school  system. 

1.  Male  students  participate  in  student  organizations  in  order  to  become 
involved  with  social  activities^  such  as  parties >  dances* >  etc.    This  is  particularly 
true  with  the  Trade  and  industrial  students.   

2.  Male  Business  students  join  student  organizations  basically  to *meet  hew 
people.    However,  social  activities  and  academic  benefits  are  considered  inmortant« 

3.  The  female  respondents  felt  the  opportunity  to  benefit  academically  was 
the  miin  reason  for  belonging  to  student  organizations* 

4.  The  Health  Occupation  participants  were  prima rly  interested  in  furthering 
their  educational  goals  and  meeting  people  with  common  interests. 

5.  The  male  non  participants  ,were?^n6t^activ    due  to  a  lack  of  time«  They 
listed  the  main  reasons  as  working  part-^time  or  needing  the  time  for  studies > 
However,  many  simply  lacked  ah  interest  to  belong  to  any  organization. 

6.  The  Trade  and  Industrial  non-participating  student  felt  organizations 
are  hot  consistent  with  educational  goals*.  They  also  lacked  interest  in  partici* 
pa ting  in  any  organizations. 

7.  The  female  non  participant  overwhelmingly  felt  student  organizations 
were  not  beneficial  to  their  education. 
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RECREATION  SURVEY 
IN  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS  IN  WISCONSIN 

A  total  of  1,729  male  and  868  female  students  responded  to  the  recreation 
survey.    These  students  attend:     Eau  Claire,  Fennimore,  Fond  du  Lac,  Janesville 
Madison,  Rice  Lake,  Superior , 'Wausau,  Waukesha,  and  Wisconsin  Rapids. 

\ 

The  main  purpose  of  the  survey  was  to: 

1.  Find  student  attitudes  toward?  the  opportunities  to  participate,  the 
diversification  of  recreation  programs,  arid  facilities  available  for  student 
use  in  the  vocational-technical  school  systems  in  Wisconsin. 

2.  Discover  which  programs,  if  any,  that  students  want  added  to  present 
recreational  programs. 
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MEN'S  RECREATION  SURVEY 

Vocational-Technical  School  Systisms  in  Wisconsin 
Total  Sample:  1729 


Please  ^check'.the  box  that^^accurately  describes'  your  feeling  toward  the 
intramural  activities  program  presently  offered  at  your  school. 


Agree 

Disagree 

Uncertain 

A. 

All  students  have  the  opportunity  to 
participate 

1066^ 

^70% 

218 

254 

467. 

B. 

Presently,  the  intramural  program 
offers  a  variety  of  activities 

861 

4  3% 

315 

4  9% 

457^ 

C. 

Adequate  facilities  and  supervision 
are  provided 

605 

532 

'^327. 

494 

4o7. 

D. 

Ihter-schobl  competition  tends  to- de- 
emphasize  the  in^brtance  of  intramurals 

529 

^317. 

681 

327.. 

519 

46% 

Please  check  any  intramural  program  that  is  presently  non-existent  in  which 
you  would  like  to  be  a  participant/ 


357 

Archery 

205 

OSkiing 

217 

flHandball 

132 

Basketball 

231 

Softball 

43 

Lacrosse 

127 

Fencing 

_  254 

Swimming  &  Diving 

174 

Soccer 

238 

Football 

179 

Track  &  Field 

.50 

Squash 

^136 

Hiking 

203 

Baseball 

195 

Tennis 

_  116 

Ice  Hockey 

139 

Bowling 

.138 

Volleyball 

483 

Rifle 

70, 

Cross  Country 

288 

Wrestling 

72 

Rugby 

216 

Golf 

ZW-: 

Water  Polo 

109 

Other 
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WOMEN  *S  RECREATION  SURVEY 


Vocational-Technical  School  Systems  in  Wisconsin 
Total  Sample:  86^ 


please  check  the  box  that  accurately  '^escribes  your  feeling  toward  the 
intramural  activities  program  presently  offered  at  your  school. 


Agree       Disagree  Uncertain 


A. 

All  students  have  the  opportunity  to 
participate 

626^ 

^73% 

115 

^13% 

127 

^14% 

B. 

Presently,  the  intramural  program 
offers  a  variety  of  activities 

347 

4u 

205^ 

307 

Ci 

Adequate  facilities  and  supervision 
are  provided 

293 

^5% 

236^ 

48% 

311 

47% 

D. 

Inter-school  competition  tends,  to  de- 
einphasize  the  importance  of  intramurals 

301^ 

'35% 

''28% 

321^ 

477. 

Please  check  any  intramural  program  that  is  presently  non-existend  in  which 
you  would  like  to  be  a  participant. 


156 

Archery 

110 

Skiing 

15 

Handball 

57 

Basketball 

84 

Softball 

4 

Lacrosse 

33 

Fencing 

172 

Swinmlng  &  Diving 

35 

Soccer 

28 

Football 

38 

Track  &  Field 

6 

Squash 

104 

Hiking 

21 

Baseball 

 184 

Tennis 

8 

Ice  Hockey 

73 

Bowling-, 

95 

Volleyball 

_  31 

Rifle 

14 

Cross  Country 

225 

Wrestling 

5 

Rugby 

52 

Golf 

11 

Water  P6io 

44 

Other 
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INTERPRETATION  OF  RECREATION  SURVEY 
IN  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS  IN  WISCONSIN 

The  writer,  based  on  the  preceding  tables,  feels  that  the  following  state- 
ments may  be  concluded: 

1«    Male  students  agree  that  all  student  have  the  opportunity  to  participate 
in  recreajtipnal  activities. 

2.  Male  students  slightly  agree  that  adequate  facilities,  supervision,  and 
a  variety  of  recreational  activities  are  available  at  the  institutions  under 
study. 

3.  Male  students  definately  feel  that  archery  and  rifle  would  be  beneficial 
to  present  recreation  programs. 

4.  Female  respondents  agiee  that  all  students  have- an- opportunity  to  partici- 
pate in  recreational  activities. 

5.  Female  students  showed  slight  disagreement  iind.>uncertainity  that  adequate 
facilities,  supervision,  and  programs  are  offered  at  their  technical  institutions. 

6.  Tennis,  swimming,  and  archery  are  overwhelmingly  the  most  popular  sports 
that  the  female  respondents  feel  should  be  annexed  to  present  recreational  pro- 
grams. 
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STUOEMT  ORGANIZATIONS  SURVEY 
Club  Funding,  Advisory  Selection,  &  Activity  Meetings 

In  order  to  obtain  information  pertaining  to  advisory  selection »  club  find- 
ing, ladd  meeting  times,  thirteen  schools  were  surveyed*    These  school  districts 
included:    Eau  Claire,  Fennimore,  Fond  du  Lac,  Green  Bay,  Kenosha,  Lacrosse, 
Madison,  Milwaukee,  Rhinelander,  Rice  Lake,  Wausau,  Waukesha,  and  Wisconsin  Rapids, 

The  main  purpose  of  this  survey  was  to  discover: 

1*    How  clubs  and  student  organizations  receive  funds. 

2.  How  student  senates  and  organization  advisors  are  selected* 

3.  How  much,  if  any,  compensation  do  advisors  receive  for  time  spent  on 
organizational  activities. 

4.  How  often  are  advisory  meetings  conducted  at  the  local  level. 

5.  How  many  activity  directors,  if  any,  delegate  full-time  responsibility 
to  club  and  recreational  activities. 
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INTERPREIATIOM  OF  SURVEY 


Organizational  Funding, 
Advisory  Selection  &  Meetings,  &  Compensation 


The  following  statements  can  be  concluded  from  the  chart  pertaining  to 
funding,  advisory  selectiony  meetings,  and  compensation; 

1.    The  student  senates  of  all  the  vocational* technical  schools  receive  funds 


2.  Clubs  basically  raise  fundsvthroughhprojects^or'^actlvity^ fees « .  However, 
in  three  schools  each  club  is  budgeted  money  through  the  student  senate. 

3.  Student  services  personnel,  with  the  exception  of  £au  Claire,  are  appointed 
advisors  to  the  student  senate. 

4.  Five  schools,  out  of  the  thirteen  surveyed,  compensate  club  advisors  with 
money  or  reduced  teaching  loads. 

5.  The  smaller  schools,  normally  conduct:^studentaorganisation4meetingsitduriog 
school  itlme*    These  meetings  are  held  during  an  activity  period  or  a  block  hour 
when  no  classes  are  conducted. 

6.  An  overwhelming  majority  of  schools  have  two  or  less  advisory  meetings 
per  year. 

7.  Only  four  schools  employ  a  full-time  activities  person  to  supervise 
student  organizations  and  recreation  activities.    None  of  the  smaller  schools 
(under  1,500)  have  a  full-time  position. 


from  the  activity  fees. 


SITPENT  ACTIVITIES  SURVEY 
FOX  VALLEY  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTE 
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Name 


I.    What  types  of  student  activities  would  you  like  to  participate  in  during 
the  coming  school  year?    If  yr.i  are  interested  in  participating  in  these 
events  for  the  coming  school  year,  please  place  *.n  "x"  before  each  one  of 
interest  to  you. 

INTRAiMURALS 


361 


64 


94 


268 


247 


Bowling 
Tennis 
Golf 
Fool 

Basketball 


204 


202 


84 


222 


41 


Football 

Volleyball 

Handball 

Swinning 

Other 


ATHLETICS  (Interschool) 


216 


168 


Football 
Basketball 


166 


105 


Baseball 

Riysical  Education 


STUDENT  PUBUCATIONS 


82 


N«;wspaper 
Alumni  News 


69 


Annual 


MUSIC 


47 


Band 


66 


Chorus 


CLUBS  AND  ORGANIZATIONS 


16 


152 


Speech 

Departmental  Clubs 


39 


59 


Dramatics 
Student  Senate 


II.    I  would  be  interested  in  being  an  officer  or  committee  member  in  the  follow- 
ing organizations.*    (Please  put  an  "x"  in  front  of  those  organizations  you 
would  be  interested  in  helping  to  arg«  -ize) 


105 


50 


Student  Senate 
Annual 


53 


178 


Newspaper 
Departmental  Clubs 


III.    What  student  activity  fee  would  you  be  willing  to  pay  (by  semester)  'for 
these  activities? 

292        $5.00  (Oirrent  Fee)  258        $7.50  (Recommendation) 

40        $10.00  5  $15.00 


COMMENTS:  9/i 
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^Student  help  is  needed  in  the  organization  of  these  activities.    Please  do  not 
hesitate  to  volunteer  your  services  for  these  organizations* 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


District  12  is  in  the  process  of  planning  a  new  vocational-technical 
institute.    The  new  school  will  be  located  on  a  site  near  Appleton,    It  is 
approximately  one  and  half  miles  from  the  residential  area  of  the  city.  If 
you  were  going  to  attend  this  school,  what  recommendations  would  you  make 
concerning  the  type  of  facilities  you  would  like  to  see  developed  on  campus? 

STUDENT  ACTIVITIES 

Intramurals 


204 


106 


637. 
337. 

217.  68: 

507. 
637. 


162 


203 


Bowling 
Tennis 
Golf 
Pool 

Basketball 


174 


124 


547. 
397. 
177.  54 
517,  164 


Football 

Volleyball 

Handball 

Swimming 

Other 


Athletics  (Ihterschobl) 


697. 
707. 


222 


226 


Football 
Basketball 


33% 


106 


Baseball 
Other 


Student  Publications 


( 


797. 
327. 

Music 

307. 


253 


103 


95 


Newspaper 
Alumni  News 


Band 


487,:  153 


257. 


81 


Annual 


Chorus 


Clubs  and  Organizations 


227. 
577. 


72 


184 


Speech  247, 
Departmental  Clubs  557, 


78 


177 


Dramatics 

Student  Government 


On  the  basis  of  the  number  of  activities  that  you .have  selected,  what  do 
you  feel  would  be  a  fair  amount  of  student  contribution  a  semester  to  support 
these  activities? 


27. 
347. 


8 


108 


$0 
$5 


497. 
137, 


29 


42 


$10 
$15 

Uncertain 


Housing 


ERIC 


377. 
457. 
137. 


120 


146 


Home  97. 
Dormitory  on  Campus  17^1 


158 


41       Dormitory  in  Residential  Area 


Bookstore  -  Student  Supplies 
797.       255  Bookstore 


32^1  103 


Private  Room 


56        Private  Apartment 


Drug  Store 
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Fox  Valley  Technical  Institute 
Appleton,  Wisconsin 

!•    INTERPRETATION  OF  SURVEY 
The  survey  instrument  designed  for  this  particular  survey  was  constructed 
by  the  Student  Services  personnel  at  Pox  Valley^    The  survey  attempted  to  find 
out  what  types  of  activities  students  were  Interested  in  participating  in. 
Also,  the  survey  found  out  student  attitudes  toward  the  amount  of  activity  fee 
assessed  to  students  at  the  technical  institute. 

II.  RECOMMENDATIONS 
The  writer  of  this  paper,  us.^ng  the  survey  results  as  a  guide,  suggests 
the  following  recommendations: 

1.  An  intramural  program  should  develop  the  following: 

a*  Basketball  (Men) 

b.  Bowling  (Co*-ed) 

c.  Flag  Football  (Men) 
d*  Swimming 

e.  Tennis  (Co*-ed) 

f.  Volleyball  (Co-ed) 

2.  Clubs  should  be  initiated  in  the  following  areas: 

a;n  Band 

b.  Dramatics 

c.  Newspaper 

d.  Speech 

e*    Student  Senate 

However,  there  should  be  caution  not  to  push  the  club  onto  the  student 
but  to  initiate  them  as  student  need  dictate  them* 

The  writer,  based  on  observations  and  interviews  with  Student  Services 
personnel,  suggests  that  the  following  recommendations  be  considered: 

1«    The  school  should  hire  someone  to  supervise  the  recreation  center. 

Presently,  they  have  overloaded  the  person  in  charge  of  that  program* 
This  person  should  be  able  to  get  along  with  students,  type,  etc. 
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2.    A  check-out  center  should  be  established  in  the  recreation  center. 
This  might  include: 

a«  Basketballs 

b.  Cards 

c.  Checkers 

d.  Chess 

e*  Cribbage 

£•  Football  Equipment 

g«  Horseshoes 

h.  Softball  Equipment 

i.  Tennis  Equipment 


3.    The  center  might  run  toumameats  such  as: 


a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 


e. 


Checkers 
Chess 
Cribbage 
Ping  Pong 

1.  Singles 
2«  Doubles 

3*    Co-ed  Doubles 
Pool  (Men  &  Women) 
U  -14  -  1 

2.  8  Ball 

3.  Straight  Ball 
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,  STUDENT  ORGANIZATION  CLUB  PARTICIPANTS 
Male 

District  I  Technical  Institute  -  Eau  Claire 


♦Reasons  for  Belonging 


Male  Club  Participants 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G  • 

H 

No.  Surveyed 

Accounting 

1  o 

ill 

4 

5 

14 

Agri-Business 

10 

8 

13 

11 

14 

6 

3 

12 

Air-Conditionlng  6e 

Refrigeration  Tech. 

5 

3 

3 

3 

4 

4 

Auto  Mechanics 

49 

27 

34 

14 

41 

16 

18 

5  . 

37 

oivii'otruccurai  xecn* 

1  A 

O 

1  A 

10 

1  0 

Data  Processing 

7 

14 

7 

5 

17 

2 

5 

3 

10 

Diesel 

3 

2 

5 

2 

:Prafting  -  Mechanical 

6 

2 

1 

3 

Electrical  Power  Distri- 

bution (Lineman) 

2 

1 

3 

1 

Electronic  Servicing 

5 

7 

2 

5 

2 

6 

5 

Fluid  Power  Maintenance 

and  technology 

3 

4 

6 

3 

2 

Industrial  Electronics 

Technology 

2 

3 

1 

1 

Machine  Tool 

29 

19 

5 

6 

17 

1 

1 

3 

15 

Marketing 

3 

7 

6 

7 

6 

1 

6 

6 

Mechanical  Design  - 

Drafting  Technology 

1 

5 

2 

4 

2 

Metal  Fabrication 

3 

2 

1 

1 

Precision  Inspection  & 

Materials  Testing 

6 

4 

16 

5 

3 

2 

7 

Quantity  Food  Preparation  26 

10 

10 

8 

17 

1 

3 

13 

Refrigeration  Servicing 

3 

9 

13 

9 

1 

1 

3 

7 

Restaurant  &  Hotel 

Cookery 

19 

15 

8 

3 

17 

4 

11 

TOTAL 

201 

182 

123 

93 

193 

33 

62 

38 

165 

^Reasons  for  Belonging 

A.  Social  activiti'&s  that  are  offered  (parties,  dances >  etc.) 

B.  Provides  an  opportunity  to  meet  new  people 

C.  It  is  beneficial  to  my  academic  endeavor 

D.  Credentials  are  acquired  that  will  be  beneficial  to  obtaining  post- 
graduate employment 

E.  Provides  an  opportunity  to  meet  people  with  common  interests 
F*  Other  activities  are  not  available  during  an  activity  period 
G.    Provides  an  opportunity  to  cultivate  my  hobbies 

Other  (please  specify) 
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STUDENT  ORGANIZATION  CLUB  PARTICIPANTS 
Female 

District  I  Technical  Institute  *  Eau  Claire 


^Reasons  for  Belonging 


Female  Club  Participants 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

No.  Surveyed 

Account  Clerk 

1 

2 

3 

5 

2 

Accounting 

3 

5 

I 

1 

6 

2 

3 

Clinical  Lab  Assistant 

26 

10 

36 

2 

2i 

7 

I 

12 

21 

liata  Processing 

4 

14 

3 

5 

5 

I 

3 

27 

Data  Processing  -  Machine 

Operator 

1 

2 

3 

2 

3 

2 

General  Clerical 

8 

16 

7 

2 

7 

2 

7 

General  Clerical  •-  Med. 

1 

2 

4 

2 

3 

2 

Marketing  -  Fashion 

Merchandising  . 

2 

6 

14 

7 

12 

4 

6 

6 

10 

Medical  Lab  Tech. 

5 

7 

33 

4 

15 

5 

1 

3 

13 

Practical  Nursing 

3 

11 

30 

I 

21 

7 

I 

8 

16 

Quanlty  Foods  Preparation 

8 

3 

3 

3 

5 

3 

4 

Restaurant  &  Hotel 

Cookery 

9 

7 

I 

8 

I 

4 

5 

Secretarial  Science 

5 

20 

7 

2 

22 

I 

6 

3 

11 

TOTAL 

75 

97 

144 

31 

127 

26 

37 

40 

82 

^Reasons  for  Belonging 

A/  Social  activities  that  are  offered  (parties,  dances,  etc.) 
B»    Provides  an  opportunity  to  meet  new  people 
C*    It  is  beneficial  to  my  academic  endeavor 

b*    Credentials  are  acquired  that  will  be  beneficial  to  obtaining  post-graduate 
employment 

E*    Provides  an  opportunity  to  meet  people  with  common  interests 
F.    Other  activities  are  not  available  during  an  activity  period 
6*    Provides  an  opportunity  to  cultivate  my  hobbies 
H«    Other  (please  specify) 
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STUDENT  ORGANIZATION  NON  PARTICIPANTS 
Male 

District  I  Technical  Institute  -  Eau  Claire 


*Reasons  for  Not  Belonging 


No. 


♦Reasons  for  Not  Belonging 


A. 
B. 
C. 
D. 
E. 
F. 
G. 

H. 


Want 


Male  Non  Fartlclpants 

A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

F 

Q 

H 

wui^  vcy  . 

Accounting 

53 

22 

15 

37 

71 

46 

64 

20 

60 

4 

Agrl*- Business 

22 

10 

2 

14 

19 

7 

20 

18 

20 

2 

Alr-Cond».&  Refrlg. 

20 

12 

10 

17 

28 

21. 

14 

6 

23 

3 

Appliance  Servicing 

12 

12 

5 

1 

3 

5 

15 

2 

9 

Auto  Mechanics 

6 

5 

1 

o 

7 

11 

1  c 

Barberlng 

3 

8 

5 

12 

11 

11 

10 

2 

11 

6 

Civil-Structural  Tech. 

20 

12 

2 

16 

38 

19 

21 

7 

24 

2 

Clinical  Lab  Assistant 

I 

2 

3 

1 

Data  Processing 

13 

4 

1 

9 

19, 

.9 

23 

8 

16 

1 

1 

piesci 

14 

6 

5 

20 

20 

18 

21 

2 

18 

2 

Drafting  -  Mechanical 

33 

6 

6 

17 

33 

23 

12 

1 

23 

1 

Elec*  Power  Dist« 

2 

8 

3 

9 

11 

8 

1 

5 

2 

Electronic  Servicing 

18 

3 

9 

15 

18 

22 

31 

7 

5 

1 

Fluid  Power  Vain.  &  Tech* 

18 

6 

3 

13 

13 

8 

15 

12 

15 

3 

Industrial  Elec*  Tech* 

9 

2 

2 

1 

6 

2 

4 

5 

6 

1 

Machine  Tool 

7 

2 

3 

5 

10 

16 

1 

Marketing 

39 

14 

3 

30 

40 

22 

25 

18 

38 

3 

Marketing  •  Fash.  Merch* 

1 

5 

2 

3 

2 

Mech*  Design  -  Dra£t* 

7 

2 

6 

8 

1 

2 

5 

^^et;fl;Fal>^ri^^^^^^^^ 

Vti- 

■3 

.10? 

,  »^ 

Police  Science 

26 

id 

6 

5 

20 

15 

14 

7 

20 

11 

Quantity  Foods  Prep. 

7 

11 

9 

1 

17 

6 

9 

Refrigeration  Servicing 

8 

4 

2 

11 

3 

6 

13 

6 

10 

3 

Restaurant  &  Hotel  Cook. 

6 

5 

5 

2 

6 

4 

Welding 

5 

14 

3 

8 

4 

3 

12 

1 

10 

1 

Wood  Technics 

25 

7 

13 

10 

17 

16 

18 

6 

19 

1 

TOIAL  370 

183 

100 

290 

411 

299 

391 

168 

384 

Work  part-tine 
Married 

Lack  of  social  activities  (dances,  parties,  etc.) 

Enjoy  other  recreational  activities  that  are  offered  during  an  activity  period 
Need  the  time  for  studies 

Do  not  feel  that  participation  is  beneficial  to  my  education 
Lack  interest  in  belonging  to  any  student  organizations 
Other  (please  specify) 
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STUDENT  ORGANIZATION  NON  PARTICIPANTS 
Female 

District  I  Technical  Institute  -  Sau  Claire 


*Reaaons  for  Not  Belonging 


Female  Non  Participants 

A 

6 

C 

D 

S 

F 

G 

H 

No. 
Survey. 

Want 
Club 

Account  Clerk 

3 

6 

4 

5 

3 

Accounting 

26 

6 

7 

8 

30 

15 

14 

7 

19 

2 

Data  Processing 

5 

3 

1 

5 

13 

7 

1 

7 

7 

1 

Data  Processing  - 

Machine  Operator 

6 

5 

2 

9 

4 

Drafting  -  Mechanical 

2 

1 

3 

1 

General  Clerical 

37 

10 

20 

41 

94 

44 

59 

18 

60 

6 

General  Clerical  -  Med. 

29 

2 

10 

15 

39 

24 

39 

8 

28 

7 

Practical  Nursing 

2 

3 

2 

13 

2 

2 

3 

5 

Marketing 

3 

7 

3 

2 

2 

3 

Marketing  -  Fashion 

Merchandising 

6 

3 

3 

7 

9 

8 

7 

4 

13 

3 

Secretarial  Science 

60 

3 

21 

16 

100 

43 

78 

42 

67 

7 

TOTAL 

171 

36 

64 

94 

316 

150 

210 

103 

210 

*Re— ons  for  Not  Belonging 

k.  Work  part-tine 
Married 

C.  Lack  of  social  activities  (dances,  parties,  etc.) 

D»  Enjoy  other  recreational  activities  that  are  offered  during  an  activity  period 

E.  Need  the  time  for  studies 

F»  Do  not  feel  that  participation  is  beneficial  to  my  education 

6*  Lack  interest  in  belonging  to  any  student  organizations 

H«  Other  (please  specify) 
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District  I  Technical  Institute 
Eau  Claire,  Wisconsin 

MEN'S  RECREATION  SURVEY 


Please  check  the  box  that  accurately  describes  your  feeling  toward  the 
intramural*  activities  program  presently  offered  at  your  school. 


A.  All  students  have  the  opportunity  to 
participate 

B.  Presently,  the  intramural  program 
offers  a  variety  of  activities 

C«    Adequate  facilities  and  supervision 
are  provided 


Agree 
389/ 


75.68% 


300 


56.17% 


285 


54.917o 


D.    Inter-school  competition  tends  to  de-  257/ 

emphasize  the  importance  of  intramurals         /  50.29% 


Disagree  Uncertain 

49/  76  / 

/  9.53%  /l4.79% 

59/  175/ 

/ll.04%  /32.79% 


72  /  162  / 

/ 13.87%  /31.22% 

96/  158/ 

/is.  78%  /30.93% 


you 


Please  check  any  intramural  program  that  is  presently  non-existent  in  which 
would  like  to  be  a  participant. 


90 


20 


35 


20 


26 


10 


121 


19 


Archery 

Basketball 

Fencing 

Football 

Hiking 

Ice  Hockey 

Rifle 

Rugby 


33 


Other  (please  specify): 

1  Bicycling 

.  3  Boxing 

1  Canoeing 

1  Curling 

1  Cycling 

1  Dartball. 

2  Drag  Racing 


41 


40 


38 


31 


21 


10 


68 


Skiing 

Softball 

Swimming  &  Diving 

Track  &  Field 

Baseball 

Bowling 

Cross  Country 

Golf 


65 


2   Foosball 

2  Gymnastics 

1  Horseback  Riding 

1  Horseshoe 

_6  Karate 

1  Motorcycle  Club 

1  Music 


37 


43 


73 


12 


Handball 
Lacrosse 
Soccer , 
Squash 
Tennis 
Volleyball 
Wrestling 
Water  Polo 


Nature  Club 
Paddleball 
Scuba  Lessons 
Ski  Jumping 
Snowmobiling 

Races 
Weightlifting 
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District  I  Technical  Institute 
Eau  Claire,  Wisconsin 

WOMEN'S  RECREATION  SURVEY 


Please  check  the  box  that  accurately  describes  your  feeling  toward  the 
intramural  activities  program  presently  offered  at  your  school. 


A.    All  students  have  the  opportunity  to  231  /  25  /  35 

participate  / 79.38% 


Agree            Disagree  Uncertain 

7 

/  8.59%  /l2.03% 

B.  Presently,  the  intramural  program               139  /                17/  134  / 
offers  a  variety  qf  activities                        /47.93%         /  5.86%  /46.21% 

C.  Adequate  facilities  and  supervision            152  /                20  /  116 / 

are  provided                                                    752.77%         /  6.94%  /40.29% 

D.  Inter-school  competition  tends  to  de-         147 /                17  /  124 / 
emphasize  the  importance  of  intramurals         /51.04%         /  5.90%  /43.06% 


Please  check  any  intramural  program  that  is  presently  non-existent  in  which 
you  would  like  to  be  a  participant. 


33 


12 


12 
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Archery 
Basketball 
Fencing 

2  Football 

.Hiking 

2        Ice  Hockey 

5  Rifle 

1   Rugby 


28 


Other  (please  specify): 

1  Badminton 
:    2  Biking 
1  Canoeing 
1  Gymnastics 


21 


40 


25 


16 


Skiing 
Softball 

Swimming  &  Diving 

Track  &  Field 

Baseball 

Bowling 

Cross  Country 

Golf 


Horseback  Riding 
Judo 

Snowmobillng 
Swim  Team 


50 


Handball 

Lacrosse 

Soccer 

Squash 

Tennis 

Volleyball 

Wrestling 

Water  Polo 


2  Tumbling 

JL  Water  Ballet 

JL  Water-skiing 
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District  I  Technical  Institute 
STUDENT  RESPONSES 


-  Bau  Claire 


26 


Coniments  were  as  follows: 

Was  really  disappointed  when  I  found  out  there  was  no  gym  here 

Felt  this  area  of  study  has  some  fine  instructors  and  do  a  complete  and 
.thorough  job  of  instructing  classes 

I  would  like  to  get  active  in  these  sports  here 

Don't  have  much  time 

Don't  think  my  evaluation  is  ftiir— don't  know  about  school  activities 
A  school  of  this  size  should  ccxnpete  with  other  vocational  schools 
Directors  try  hard  but  need  more  facilities 

Everythink  OK  but  plb  -off  system  for  every  sport  should  include  everyone 
This  school  needs  more  involvement 

Just  can't  get  excited  about  sports  because  I  do  not  need  that  much 
competition  to  survive 

Does  anybody  really  care 

Would  be  able  to  participate  if  activities  weren't  in  the  afternoon 
Really  an  excellent  intramxiral  program  at  present 
Should  have  swimming  pool 

Felt  clubs  were  used  as  ^'status stepping  blocks 
Think  the  activities  are*  fine  for  those  that  are  interested 
Felt  that  clubs  aren't  advertised  enough 
More  promotion  for  girls  for  sports 
Not  many  students  involved  because  of  jobs  and  rides 
Think  the  school  better  get  going  in  having  more  activities 
Would  especially  like  to  learn  how  to  swim 

Feel  that  the  groups  that  are  nowr^playing  sports  are  very  dose—hard  to 
get  into  if  "you  weren't  a  friend." 
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Student  Responses 

Felt  too  much  emphasis  is  being  put  on  these  organizations— here  for  educa- 
tion and  nothing  else 

Haven^t  been  enrolled  long  enough  but  might  join 

Most  students  can't  participate  because  of  part-time  jobs 

See  football  as  a  good  sport  -but  just  can*t  see  playing  touch 

Why  can't  we  compete  with  the  college 

Wish  we  would  have  a  ski  team  to  compete  i;d.th  other  schools 

Major  reason  for  the  high  mortality  rate  for  a  good  number  of  students  is 
non- sufficient  preparation  for  their  respective  classes*    To  push  for  a  total 
country  club  atmosphere  is  ridiculous 

Too  too  much  of  my  time 

Not  interested 

itelt  that  an  area  should  be  set  aside  for  weight  lifting 

Pretty  well  organized  school;  'instruction  is  excellent;  free  time  can  be 
spent  many  ways 

Would  like  to  participate,  but  schedule  won't  permit  it 

Would  like  to  play  volleyball  and  basketball  but  transportation  a  problem 

Hard  to  find  transportation  to  and  fi:bm  activities 

There  is  an  xmcMimonly  good  atmosphere  here  at  District  I.    Please  to  go 
to  classes  and/or  cafeteria— feel  like  I  really  belong 

Wish  more  students  were  involved 

Would  like  to  see  a  rifle  club  started  here 
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District  I  Technical  Institute  -  Sau  Claire  . 
Eau  Claire,  Wisconsin 

I.    INTERPRETATION  OF  SURVEY 
A.    MALE  PARTICIPANTS  -  TABLE 

The  main  reason  the  male  students  participated  in  club  activities  was 
strictly  social.    The  three  main  reasons,  in  order,  for  participating  were: 

!•    Social  activities  offered 

2.  Provides  an  opportunity  to  meet  new  people 

3.  Provides  an  opportunity  to  meet  people  with  common  interests 

B;    female  PARTICIPANTS  -  TABLE 

The  main  reason  the  female  students  participates,  unlike  the  males,  was 
because  of  academic  benefits  derived  from  belonging  to  a  club.    Another  reason 
was  the  opportunity  to  meet  people  with  common  interests.    However,  it  appears 
that  these  two  reasons  are  directly  related.    The  three  main  reasons,  in  order, 
for  participating  were: 

1.  It  is  beneficial  to  my  academic  endeavor 

2.  Provides  au  opportunity  to  meet  people  with  comtnon  interests 
3«    Provides  an  opportunity  to  meet  new  people 

C.  MALE  NON  PARTiaPANTS  -  TABLE 

The  main  reasons  the  male  studen.cs  elected  not  to  participate  in  club 
activities  iias  the  lack  of  time  and  interest.    Surprisingly,  the  respondents 
indicated  that  other  activities  offered  during  the  activity  period  detered  them 
from  participating.    The  three  main  reasons,  in  order,  for  not  participating  were: 

1.  Need  time  for  studies 

2.  Lack  interest  in  belonging  to  any  student  organization 

3.  Work  part-^time 

D.  FEMALE  NON  PARTICIPANTS  -  TABLE 

The  female  non  participants,  like  the  males,  felt  a  lack  of  time  and  interest 
were  the  main  reasons  for  not  ^ralonging  to  a  student  organization.    The  three 
main  reasons,  in  order,  for  not  participating  were: 
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1.  Need  time  for  studies 

2.  Lack  interest  in  belonging  to  a  student  organization 

3.  Work  part-time 

E.  MEN'S  RECREATION 

The  male  respondents  agreed  .that  all  students  have  an  opportunity  to  parti* 
cipate  in  recreational  activities.    Koviver,  uncertainity  existed  in  their 
mixed  feeling  towards  adequate  facilities  and  the  variety  offered  through  the 
recreation  program. 

It  vas  apparent  that  the  male  students  would  like  the  opportunity  to  parti* 
cipate  in  the  following  programs: 

1.  Archery 

2.  Fencing 

3.  Golf 

4.  Handball 

5.  Rifle 

6.  Skiing 

7.  Soccer 

8.  Tennis 

9*  Wrestling 

F.  FEMALE  RECREATION 

The  female  respondents  agreed  that  all  students  have  the  opportunity  to 
participate  in  recreational  activities.    However>  like  the  male  students^  felt 
uncertain  about  the  diversificlation  of  the  program  and  facilities  available 
for  their  use. 

They  felt  the  following  activities  should  be  initiated  into  the  present 


1.  Archery 

2.  Golf 

3.  Hiking 

4.  Skiing 

5.  Tennis 


The  writer  of  this  paper »  using  the  surveys  as  a  guide »  recommends  the 
following  suggestions: 


program: 


II.  RECOMIEMDATIONS 


1.  More  social  events  should  be  sponsored  by  the  Trade  and  Industrial 
Clubs  at  District  One«  It  appears  that  they  lack  the  opportunity  to  become 
acquainted  with  female  students  because  of  the  block  scheduling. 

2.  The  creation  of  a  Police  Science  Club  should  be  explored  and  possibly 
initiated. 

3.  The  following  programs  should  be  Intergrated  into  the  recreation  pro* 

gram: 

a.  Archery  (Co*ed) 

b.  Golf  (Co-ed) 

c.  Handball  (Man) 

d.  Rifle  (Men) 

e*    Tennis  (Co^ed) 
£.  Wrestling 

Based  on  observations  at  District  One  and  interviews  with  faculty  and  staff, 
the  writer  feels  that  the  following  recommendations  should  be  considered: 

!•    Develop  some  type  or  in-service  training  programs  for  student  organi- 
zations* 

2.    Expand  the  recreational  facilities  as  the  student  body  enrollment  increases. 
This  should  include  a  football  and  Softball  field. 
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STUDENT  ORGANIZATION  CLUB  PARTICIPANTS 
:ar  Male  and  Female 

Southwest  Wisconsin  Vocational  -  Technical  School 
Fennimore,  Wisconsin 


Male  Club  Participants 

*Reasons 

for 

Belonging 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

No.  Surveyed 

AC  CO  an  u  xng 

3 

1 

4 

2 

Accounting  Assistant 

1 

1 

2 

3 

2 

3 

3 

Accounting  Clerk 

2 

3 

1 

1 

Agriculture  Building 

Serviceman 

7 

6 

1 

1 

3 

3 

Agriculture  Mechanic 

21 

28 

16 

14 

18 

6 

11 

6 

21 

Auto  Mechanic 

5 

9 

5 

5  " 

1 

2 

3 

4 

rooa  r reparation 

7 

9 

1 

5 

2 

4 

^^unicipal  Services 

2 

1 

6 

2 

TOTAL 

45 

58 

28 

21 

36 

8 

16 

20 

40 

Female  Club  Participants 

*Reasons 

for 

Belonging 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

No.  Surveyed 

Accounting 

1 

2 

3 

1 

Accounting  Assistant 

3 

2 

4 

3 

2 

Accounting  Clerk 

6 

7 

7 

3 

7 

5 

Business  Machines 

5 

7 

2 

1 

•  6 

3 

-  4 

Clerk  Typist 

11 

9 

3 

2 

,  5 

5 

Stenography 

8 

13 

3 

2 

11 

7 

3 

1 

9 

TOTAL 

33 

37 

19 

15 

32 

7 

6 

1 

26 

^Reasons  for  Belonging 

A.  Social  activities  that  are  offered  (parties,  dances,  etc.) 

B.  Provides  an  opportunity  to  meet  new  people 

C.  It  is  beneficial  to  my  academic  endeavor 

Credentials  are  acquired  that  will  be  beneficial  to  obtaining  post-graduate 
employtnent 

Provides  an  opportunity  to  meet  people  with  common  interests 

F.  Other  activities  are  not  available  during  an  activity  period 

G.  Provides  an  opportunity  to  cultivate  my  hobbies 

H.  Other  (please  specify) 

c 


ERIC 
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STUDENT  ORGANIZATION  NON  PARTICIPANTS 
Male  and  Female 

Southv;est  Wisconsin  Vocational  -  Technical  School 
Fennimore,  Wisconsin 


^Reasons  for  Not  Belonj^in)^ 


Male  Club  Participants 

MO  • 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

Club 

Surveyed 

Accounting  Assistant 

5 

A 

\j 

o 

7 

3 

■  6 

4 

7 

1 

7 

Accounting  Clerk 

3 

2 

1 

I 

Agriculture  Building 

Serviceman 

3 

6 

1 

8 

14 

4 

1 

6 

Agriculture  Mechanic 

15 

I 

10 

15 

7 

9 

12 

11 

13 

Auto  Mechanic 

26 

5 

12 

9 

7 

41 

31 

12 

26 

Business  Machines 

2 

3 

2 

3 

2 

Municipal  Services 

2 

3 

2 

3 

1 

2 

TOTAL 

53 

12 

24 

43 

24 

68 

65 

37 

3 

59 

♦Reasons 

for  Not  Belonging 

Female  Club  Participants 

Want 

No. 

A 

B 

n 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

Club 

Surveyed 

Accounting 

3 

1 

Accounting  Assistant 

3 

2 

1 

1 

Accounting  Clerk 

7 

2 

2 

7 

7 

7 

8 

5 

3 

8 

Business  Machines 

6 

2 

4 

8 

7 

11 

4 

1 

9 

Clerk  Typist 

6 

5 

3 

9 

2 

2 

7 

7 

Stenography 

7 

3 

7 

2 

28 

12 

11 

17 

1 

16 

TOTAL 

29 

8 

16 

16 

52 

30 

33 

33 

5 

42 

^Reasons  for  Not  Belonging 


A. 
B. 
C* 

£• 
F. 
G. 

n. 


Work  part-time 
Married 

Lack  of  social  activities  (dances,  parties,  etc) 

Enjoy  other  recreational  activities  that  are  offered  during  an  activity 
period 

Need  the  time  for  studies 

Do  not  feel  that  participation  is  beneficial  to  my  education 
Lack  interest  in  belonging  to  any  student  organization 
Other  (please  specify) 
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Southwest  Wisconsin  Vocational  -  Technical  School 
Fennimore,  Wisconsin 

MEN'S  RECREATION  SURVEY 

Please  check  the  box  that  accurately  describes  your  feeling  toward  the 
intramural  activities  program  presently  offered  at  your  school. 

Agree        Disagree  Uncertain 

A.    All  students  have  the  opportunity  to           76/           19/  5  / 

participate                                                  / 76.00^     /  19.00^b  /  5.00^ 

Presently,  the  intramural  program               3k /           3O/  36  / 

offers  a  variety  of  activities                     /sk.OOji  / 30.0(4  / 36.00^ 

C.    Adequate  facilities  and  supervision            k2  /           25/  36  / 

ar- provided                                               Ao.7%     /2k.27i  /3h.9% 

Inter-school  competition  tends  to  de-          36/            39/  22/ 

emphasize  the  importance  of  intramurals        /  37»11^      /40.21^  /22.6% 


Please  check  any  intramural  program  that  is  presently -non-existent  in  which 
you  would  like  to  be  a  participant. 
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Archery- 

19 

Skiing 

10 

15 

Basketball 

33 

Softball 

10 

Fencing 

25 

Swimming  &  Diving 

18  - 

31 

Football 

17 

Track  &  Field 

6 

15 

Hiking 

2k 

Baseball 

18 

7 

Ice  Hockey 

17 

Bowling 

31 

Rifle 

12 

Cross  Country 

18 

7 

Rugby 

19 

Golf 

9 

Handball 

Lacrosse 

Soccer 

Squasii 

Tennis 

Volleyball 

Wrestling 

Water  Polo 


Others:    Pool,  Racing,  and  Badminton 
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Southwest  Wisconsin  Vocational  -  Technical  School 
Fennimore.  Wisconsin 

WOMEN'S  RECREATION  SWEY 


Please  check  the  box  that  accurately  describes  your  feeling  toward  the 
intramural  activities  program  presently  offered  at  your  school. 


A#    All  students  have  the  opportunity  to 

participate                   **  /90*78^     /  1.53^  /  1.6% 

B*    Presently,  the  intaramural  program  29  /           11/  26 

offers  a  variety  of  activities  /l6.66^  /39*3^ 


C»    Adequate  facilities  and  supervision  34  /  1+/  29/ 

are  provided  / 50.1%  /  %911o  /k3.2% 

D.    Inter-school  competition  tends  to  de«  39/  10/  ^6/ 

emphasize  the  importance  of  intramurals  /  60.01^  / 15.38^  /  2'+.6l^ 


Agree 

Disagree 

59/ 

1/ 

/  1.53^ 

29/ 

^/ 

/ 16,66% 

3k/ 

V 

/  5.97% 

39/ 

10/ 

/  60.01^ 

/l5.38% 

Please  check  any  intramural  program  that  is  presently  non-existent  in  which 
you  would  like  to  be  a  participant • 


18 


11 


Archery 

Basketball 

Fencing 

Football 

Hiking 

Ice  Hockey 

Rifle 

Rugby 


8 


20 


17 


13 


10 


Skiing 
Softball 

Swimming  &  Diving 

Track  &  Field 

Baseball 

Bowling 

Cross  Country 

Golf 


1 


17 


Handball 

Lacrosse 

Soccer 

Squash 

Tennis 

Volleyball 

Wrestling 

Water  Polo 


Other:    Drama  Club,  Badminton 
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Southwest  Wisconsin  Vocational  -  Technical  School 
Pennimore,  Wisconsin 


STUDENT  RESPONSES 


Comments  were  as  follows: 
Not  enough  selection 
Too  far  to  drive  for  a  majority  of  us 

This  school  needs  a  gym— would  have  much  more  participation 

Our  school  should  have  more  involvement  in  the  intramural  program 

Activities  offered  are  ntyt  ^enjoyable 

Would  like  to  get  involved 

Need  more  activities 

Don't  have  time 

I'm  forced  to  attend 

Should  have  intramurals  during  the  day  and  not  at  night  because  it's 
too  far  to  commute 

Work  full  time 

Need  a  good  weight  lifting  program 
Have  home  and  family 
Work  and  go  to  school 
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SOUTHWEST  WISCONSIN  VOCATIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL  SCHOOL 
Fennimore,  Wisconsin 


1.    Interpretation  of  Surveys 


A.  MALE  PARTICIPANTS  -  TABLE 

The  main  reason  the  male  students  participated  in  club  activities  was  because 
of  the  social  benefits  derived  from  the  club.  The  three  major  reasons,  in  order , 
for  participating  were: 

1.  Provides  an  opportunity  to  meet  new  people 

2.  Social  activities  that  are  offered 

3.  Provides  an  opportunity  to  meet  people  with  common  interests 

B.  FEMALE  PARTICIPANTS  -  TABLE 

The  female  participants,  like  the  males,  participated  in  clubs  strictly  from 
a  social  point  of  view.    The  three  main  reasons,  in  order,  for  participating  were: 

1.  Provides  an  opportunity  to  meet  new  people 

2.  Social  activities  offered 

3.  Provides  an  opportunity  to  meet  people  with  common  interests 

C.  MALE  NON-PARTICIPANTS  -  TABLE 

The  male  non-participants  felt  that  student  organizations  provided  no  ac««* 
demic  benefits.    Also,  many  students  commute  and  work  part»time«    The  three  main 
reasons,  in  order,  for  not  participating  were: 

1.  Do  not  feel  that  participation  is  beneficial  to  my  academic  endeavor 

2.  Lack  interest  in  belonging  to  a  student  organization 

3.  Work  part** time 

D.  FEMALE  NON-PARTICIPANTS  -  TABLE 

The  female  respondents  felt  it  was  more  beneficial  to  devote  their  time  for 
studying  rather  than  participating  In  club  activities.    A  large  number  of  the 
female  respondents  selected  "Other**  because  they  were  married  or  divorced  with 
children.    The  three  main  reasons.  In  order,  for  not  participating  were: 
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1.    Need  time  for  studies 
2«  Other 

3.    Do  not  feel  that  participation  is  beneficial  to  my  academic  endeavor 

E.  MEN'S  RECREATION 

The  male  respondents  surveyed  felt  that  most  students  had  the  opportunity  to 
participate.    However,  they  disagreed  that  a  diversified  recreation  program  was 
available  and  that  adequate  facilities  were  provided. 

It  was  apparent  the  the  male  students  would  like  to  participate  in  the  fol- 
lowing programs: 

1.  Archery 

2.  Flag  or  Touch  Football 

3.  Rifle 

4.  Softball 

5.  Golf 

6.  Tennis 

7.  Wrestling 

F.  WOMEN'S  RECREATION 

Among  the  female  respondents,  it  was  unanimous  that  all  students  had  the 
opportunity  to  participate.    However,  there  was  uncertainity  about  the  variety  of 
programs  offered  and  the  adequacy  of  the  facilities  available  for  student  use. 

The  following  programs  were  indicated  as  being  popular  by  the  female  respon- 


dents : 


1 .  Archery 

2.  Softball 

3.  Tennis 


II.  Recommendations 
The  writer  of  this  paper,  using  the  surveys  as  a  guide,  recoimaends  the  follow- 
ing suggestions: 

1.  More  social  activities  should  be  sponsored  by  student  organizations. 

2.  More  facilities  and  supervision  should  be  provided  for  the  intramural 
program. 
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3«    Students  should  be  better  Informed  as  to  what  activities  are  available, 
4,    The  following  intramural  programs  should  be  considered  in  the  future 
expansion  of  the  Recreation  Department: 
a«    Archery  (co*ed) 

b.  Rifle  club,  classes,  or  instruction  (men) 

c.  Softball  (men  6e  women) 

d.  Golf  (men) 

e.  Tennis  (co-*ed) 

After  observing  the  institute  and  discussing  the  over-all  program  with  faculty 
and  students,  the  writer  feels  the  following  recomramendations  should  be  considered: 

1,  A  check-^out  service  should  be  set  up  in  the  student  center.    These  acti* 
vities  could  include  cards,  chess,  checkers,  footballs,  softball  equipment,  and 
basketballs, 

2,  The  school  should  consult  a  person  who  is  well«* informed  in  designing 
a  aoftball  and  football  field  complex, 

3,  Tournaments  should  be  conducted  out  of  the  student  center  such  as  14  «  1 
pool,  straight  ball  pool,  8  -  ball  pool,  cribbage,  chess,  and  checkers, 

4,  A  student  organization  handbook  should  be  formulated  pertaining  to 
school  policy, 

5,  An  organization  should  be  initiated  to  provide  some  recreational  and 
social  outlets  for  divorced  women, 

6,  Recreational  facilities  should  be  provided  in  the  vicinity  of  Fennimore, 


STUDENT  ORGANIZATION  NGN  PARTICIPANTS 
Male  and  Female 


Moraine  Park  Technical  Institute  -  Fond  du  Lac 


^Reasons  for  Not  Belonging 


Male  Non  Participants 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

No. 

Survey, 

Want 

Club 

Accounting 

23 

9 

1 

14 

15 

9 

14 

11 

17 

Auto  Mechanics 

15 

5 

10 

11 

11 

11 

7 

12 

Electronics 

5 

5 

1 

1 

2 

**Food  Manufacturing 

9 

7 

7 

15 

6 

8 

8 

11 

6 

Marketing 

42 

6 

2 

7 

24 

23 

16 

9 

23 

Mechanical  Design 

9 

5 

4 

8 

15 

14 

2 

9 

Numerical  Programming 

5 

3 

5 

9 

3 

5 

5 

Power  Mechanic 

17 

4 

5 

5 

2 

3 

7 

TOTAL 

122 

24 

10 

50 

92 

72 

77 

38 

76 

^Reasons  for 

Not 

BelonRlng 

No^ 

Want 

Female  Non  Participants 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

Survey. 

Club 

Accounting 

8 

9 

14 

3 

3 

16 

11 

Clerk  Typist 

5 

6 

3 

2 

2 

3 

Data  Processing 

3 

2 

2 

6 

3 

**Food  Manufacturing  - 

Dairy 

2 

1 

1 

Marketing 

1 

2 

6 

2 

1 

2 

Practical  Nursing 

4 

4 

4 

2 

Secretarial  Science 

17 

3 

2 

12 

9 

13 

19 

14 

**Ward  Clerk 

9 

2 

7 

4 

1 

19 

7 

6 

TOTAL 

42 

6 

15 

8 

51 

19 

19 

56 

43 

^Reasons  for  Not  Belonging 

A*    Work  part-time 
B*  Married 

Lack  of  social  activities  (dances,  parties,  etc«) 
D.    Enjoy  other  recreational  activities  that  are  offered  during  an  activity  period 
E«    Need  the  time  for  studies 

F*    Do  not  feel  that  participation  Is  beneficial  to  my  education 
G.    Lack  interest  in  belonging  to  any  student  organizations 
Other  (please  specify) 

**No  club  presently  exists  in  my  area  of  training 
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STUDENT  ORGANIZATION  CLUB  PARTICIPANTS 
Kale  and  Female 

Moraine  Park  Techniii;al  Institute  -  Fond  du  Lac 


 ^Reasons,  for  Belongln?^   

Male  Club  Participants        A^B       C       D       E       F       G       HNo>  Surveyed 


Accounting  4  8              3       5              4  4 

Auto  Mechanics  22  25     22     15     36  8     20  5  26 

Data  Processing  2  16       1  2  2 

Electronics  16  11       3       4     14  7     13  4  12 

Food  Manufacturing  3  2  11 

Marketing  16  22     24     25     25  3       8  8  22 

Mechanical  Design  9  6     27     26     22  4       1  .  16 

Power  Mechanics  18  754712  7 

Production  ^  3  1   1 


TOTAL 

92 

81 

87 

72 

112 

26 

48  17 

71 

^Reasons 

for 

Belonging 

Female  Club  Participants 

A 

B 

■  C 

D 

E 

F 

G  H 

No,  Surveyed 

Accounting 

5 

6 

13 

8 

3 

1 

7 

Clerk  Typist 

1 

3 

2 

2 

Data  Processing 

1 

2 

3 

1 

Marketing 

4 

4 

4 

6 

3 

Mechanical  Design 

3 

2 

1 

1 

Practical  Nursing 

13 

20 

33 

7 

35 

4 

7 

28 

Secretarial  Science  -  Med. 

5 

12 

15 

28 

13 

6 

4 

13 

TOTAL 

25 

45 

68 

41 

62 

4 

6  7 

54 

^Reasons  for  Belonging 

A,    Social  activities  that  are  offered  (parties »  dances »  etc.) 
B*    Provides  an  opportunity  to  meet  new  people 
C#    It  is  beneficial  to  my  academic  endeavor 

D.    Credentials  are  acquired  that  will  be  beneficial  to  obtaining  post-graduate 
employment 

E*    Provides  an  opportunity  to  meet  people  with  common  interests 
F*    Other  activities  are  not  available  during  an  activity  period 
G.    Provides  an  opportunity  to  cultivate  my  hobbies 
H*    Other  (please  specify) 
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Moraine  Park  Technical  Institute 
Fond  du  Lac,  Wisconsin 

MEN'S  RECREATION  SURVEY 


Please  check  the  box  that  accurately  describes  your  feeling  toward  the 
Intramural  activities  program  presently  offered  at  your  school. 

Agree  Disagree  Uncertain 

A,    All  students  have  the  opportunity  to         130/  43 


All  students  have  the  opportunity  to  130  /  43  /  30/ 

participate  /64,04%  /ll.m.  /l4. 

B.  Presently,  the  Intrasi^tral  program  33/  98/  70/ 
offers  a  variety  of  activities  /l6,42X  /48,76X  /34. 

C.  Adequate  facilities  and  supervision  54  /  93/  54/ 
are  provided  / 26.86X  / 46.22%       / 26. 

D«    Inter-school  competition  tends  to  de-  54/  112  /  56/ 

emphasize  the  Importance  of  intramurals  / 16.42%  /55.72%  /27. 


78% 
83% 
86% 
86% 


Please  check  any  intramural  program  that  is  presently  non-existant  in  which 
you  would  like  to  be  a  participant* 


32 

Archery 

36 

Skiing 

27 

Handball 

42 

Busketball 

67 

Softball 

5 

Lacrosse 

13 

Fencing 

25 

Swinning  &  Diving 

13 

Soccer 

63 

Football 

31 

Track  &  Field 

5 

Squash 

26 

Hiking 

38 

Baseball 

14 

Tennis 

23 

Ice  Hockey 

30 

Bowling 

2 

Volleyball 

62 

Rifle 

4 

Cross  Country 

47 

Wrestling 

4 

Rugby 

8 

Golf 

12 

Water  Polo 

4 

Other 

1.  Judo  -  2 

2.  Racquetball  -  2 
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Moraine  Park  Technical  Institute 
Fond  du  Lac^  Wisconsin 

WOMEN'S  RECREATION  SURVEY 

Please  check  the  box  that  accurately  describes  your  feeling  toward  the 
intramural  activities  program  presently  offered  at  your  school « 

Agree  Disagree  Uncertain 

A.    All  students  have  the  opportunity  to           63/  18/  14/ 

participate                                                /66,23X  /l8.A4X  /l4.74X 

Presently »  the  intramural  program               30/  19/  46/ 

offers  a  variety  of  activities                     /31.58X  Ao.OOX  /48.42X 

C.    Adequate  facilities  and  supervision            35  /  25/  35/ 

are  provided                                               /36.84X  /26.51X  /36.84X 

D«    Inter-sdiool  competition  tends  to  de-         12/  34/  49/ 

eoqihasixe  the  importance  of  intramurals        /l2,63X  /35«79X  Al.SSX 


Please  check  any  intramural  program  that  is  presently  non-existent  in  which 
you  would  liku  to  be  a  participant. 


10 

Archery 

23 

Skiing 

1 

1 

Basketball 

8 

Softball 

1 

1 

Fencing 

21 

Swinming  &  Diving 

2 

2 

Football 

1 

Track  &  Field 

0 

5 

Hiking 

4 

Baseball 

19 

1 

Ice  Hockey 

8 

Bowling 

1 

4 

Rifle 

0 

Cross  Country 

0 

1 

Rugby 

2 

Golf 

2 

Handball 
Lacrosse 


J  Other 

1*    Judo  3 

2«    Water-skiing  •  1 

3«    Horseback  Riding 


•  1 
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Moraine  Park  Technical  Institute 
Fond  du  Lac;  Wisconsin 

Comnents  on  Student  Activities  Survey 

Comments  were  as  follows: 

Intramural  program  Is  In  poor  shape  and  Is  not  a  very  good  recruiting 
device  for  new  students 

More  advanced  publicity  needed  for  bowling  tryouts 

Would  like  to  see  a  trap  and  skeet  team»«felt  the  competition  would 
be  unlimited  In  this  area 

Could  not  participate  i^^  uny  activities  because  they  take  place  after 
school  hours 

Would  like  to  go  on  school  skiing  trips 

Felt  student  activities  and  clubs  are  a  waste  of  time 

Need  more  student  participatlon**didn* t  know  if  it  was  the  student's 
fault  or  the  program  itself 

An  Intramural  program  in  the  major  sport  areas  would  be  welcomed  and 
most  beneficial  to  the  school 

Felt  we  should  have  more  intramural  sport  activities  such  as  first  year 
students  verses  second  year  students;  marketing  students  verses  mechnlcal 
technology  students;  and  teachers  verses  students 

A  larger  sports  program 

Would  like  to  see  basketball  or  football  between  different  classes 
Get  inner  classes  to  play  games  of  basketball »  softball»  and  football 
Like  to  see  games  played  between  clubs 
Like  to  see  a  wrestling  intramural  program 
Like  to  see  a  rifle »  baseball »  and  judo  team 

Would  like  to  see  more  exchange  of  different  students  in  classes*-* 
not  the  same  ones  day  after  dly 

Sports  program  could  be  more  complete 

Doesn't  see  why  an  $8  fee  has  to  be  paid  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
and  again  at  midterm— didn't  feel  the  school  newspaper  was  worth  it 
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FOND  DU  LAC  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTE 
Fond  du  Lac^  Hltcontin 


!•    Interpret* tlon  of  Survey 


A.    MALE  PARTICIPANTS  -  TABLE 

The  main  reason  the  male  students  participated  in  club  activities  was  because 
of  the  social  benefits  derived  from  the  club«    Also^  they  felt  that  membership 
uould  be  beneficial  to  their  academic  education*    The  four  main  reasons  ^  in  order ^ 
for  participating  were: 

1.  Frovides  an  opportunity  to  meet  people  with  connon  interests 

2.  Social  activities  offered 

3«    Beneficial  to  my  acadmic  endeavor 

4«    Provides  an  opportunity  to  meet  new  people 

B«    FBfALE  CLUB  PARTICIPANTS  -  TABLE 

A  majority  of  the  female  participants >  unlike  the  males ^  participated  for 
academic  reasons.    Another  reason  was  the  opportunity  to  simply  meet  other  peo- 
ple«    However ^  It  should  be  noted  that  social  activities  such  as  parties,  dances, 
etc«»  did  not  seem  important*    The  three  main  reasons,  in  order,  for  participating 
were: 

1.  Educational  benefits  received 

2.  Opportunity  to  meet  people  with  common  interests 

3.  Opportunity  to  meet  new  people 

C.    MALE  NON-PARTICIPANTS  -  TABLE 

The  male  non-participants  overwhelmingly  felt  that  a  lack  of  time  to  devote 

to  club  activities  was  the  main  reason  for  not  joining  a  student  organization* 

The  three  main  reasons,  in  order,  for  not  participating  were: 

1.   Work  patt'-tlmo 

2«    Need  time  for  studies 

3.    Uck  Interest  In  belonging  and  do  not  feel  it  is  beneficial  to  my 


education 
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FEMALE  NON- PARTICIPANTS  -  TABLE 

The  survey  instrument  for  measuring  the  female  non-participants  was  inade- 
quate since  the  main  reason  given  was  "Other",    However,  the  writer  feels  that 
i&any  of  the  respondents  in  this  category  were  either  working  part-time,  married 
or  divorced  with  children.    The  top  three  responses,  in  order,  for  not  partici- 
pating were: 

1,  Other 

2,  Need  time  for  studies 

3,  Work  part-time 

£•    MEN'S  RECREATION- 

The  male  respondents  slightly  agreed  that  all  students  have  the  opportunity 
to  participate  in  recreational  activities.    However,  a  majority  agreed  that 
the  programs  were  limited  and  that  there  were  not  enough  facilities  available 
for  student  use* 

It  was  apparent  that  male  students  would  like  to  participate  in  the  follow- 
ing recreational  programs: 

1,  Archery 

Z.  Basketball 

3,  Football 

4,  Hiking 

5,  Rifle 

6,  Skiing 
?•  Softball 

8,  Track  &  Field 

9,  Wrestling 

F,    WOMEN'S  RECREATION 

The  female  respondents  also  agreed  that  all  students  have  the  opportunity  to 
participate  in  recreational  activities.    However,  uncertainity  existed  in  the^r 
opinion  towards  the  programs  offered  and  the  adequacy  of  the  facilities  available. 
The  females  felt  the  following  programs  should  be  initiated: 

1,  Archery 

2,  Skiing 

3,  Swimming 

4,  r^'.. 


( 
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II ♦  Recommendations 
The  writer  of  this  paper,  using  the  surveys  as  a  guide,  recommends  the  follow- 
ing suggestions: 

!•    A  club  in  Food  Manufacturing  and  Ward  Clerk  area  should  be  initiated. 
Z.    Social  activities,  especially  in  the  Trade  and  Industrial  areas,  should 
become  an  integral  part  of  the  clubs. 

3.  The  following  intramural  programs  should  be  considered  in  the  future 
expansion  of  the  Recreation  Department: 

a.  Archery  (co-ed) 

b.  Bsketball  (men) 

c.  Flag  or  Touch  Football  (men) 

d.  Rifle  (men) 

e.  Skiing  or  Ski  Club  (co-ed) 

f.  Softball  (men) 
g •  Tennis  ( co- ed ) 
h.  Wrestling  (men) 

4.  More  facilities  and  organized  programs  should  be  made  available  to  male 
and  female  students. 

Prom  obi^^ervations  of  Moraine  Park  and  interviews  with  faculty  and  students, 
the  writer  feels  the  following  recommendations  should  be  considered: 

1.  Some  working  relationship  between  the  University  of  Wisconsin  -  Fond  du  Lac 
Campus  and  Moraine  Park  be  established.    Maybe  one  person  could  coordinate  a 
recreation  program  between  both  schools. 

2.  School  policy  and  guidelines  should  be  established  in  writing  for  student 
organizations. 

3.  An  intramural  program  should  be  developed  among  departments,  clubs,  and 
independent  groups. 
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Northeast  Wisconsin  Technical  Institute 
Green  Bay,  Wisconsin 

ACTIVITIES  QUESTIONNAIRE 

Total  Sample:  343 

Each  year  a  twelve  dollar  activity  fee  has  been  collected  from  all  register- 
ing students.    This  fee  is  used  to  fund  a  number  of  student  functions  at  NWTI. 
We,  the  student  government,  feel  the  students  should  have  more  to  say  about  how 
their  money  is  spent.    For  this  reason  we  have  come  to  you  for  advice.  Some 
information  that  may  help  you  make  your  decision  on  the  questions  is  as  follows: 
(1)  there  is  a  good  chance  that  we  will  be  occupying  the  new  building  two  miles 
west  of  Military  on  West  Mason,  (2)  there  will  be  no  facilities,  for  indoor  sports, 
no  gym. OF  pool,  and  (3)  facilities  can  be  located  and  rented  if  enough  interest 
is  sho^^. 


1.  How  many  basketball  games  have  you  attended  this  year? 

Zero:    299       One:    20       Two:    8        More:    14       No  Response:  2 
877o  67o  TL  4%  1% 

2.  Considering  the  number  of  people  that  attend  the  games  and  the  fact  that 
$1,300  was  budgeted  to  cover  the  coache's  salary,  uniforms,  transportation, 
etc.,  should  we  continue  to  fund  the  Mariners? 

Yes:    144         No:    181        No  Response:  18 
42%  53%  5% 

3.  $500  is  annually  put  aside  to  pay  for  the  all-school  chorus.    Included  in 
the  expenses  are  director's  salary,  robes,  and  music.    Should  we  continue 

finance  the  chorus? 

Yes:    108         No:    221         No  Response:  14 
31%  64%  5% 

4.  The  WTL  TODAY  news  sheet  was  discontinued  because  we  had  no  funds  allotted 
for  it,  and  we  also  lacked  students  who  would  donate  the  amount  of  time 
necessary  to  produce  the  paper? 

(a)  Should  we  finance  the  NWTI  TODAY? 

Yes:     260        No:    77  No  Response:  6 

76%  22%  2% 

(b)  Would  you  be  willing  to  work  on  the  staff?    If  so. 

Name  

Addr  e  s  s  '  

Phone 
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5.    $2,175  is  allotted  to  the  TECH  TIMES. 

I 

(a)    Should  we  fund  the  TECH  TIMES? 

Yes:    144        No:    192       No  Response:  7 
427o  56%  27o 

6*    $2,175  vas  budgeted  to  partially  finance  our  yearbook;  the  students  who  buy 
copies  pay  the  remaining  amount  needed  to  buy  the  books  from  the  printer* 

(a)  Should  the  system  remain  as  it  is? 

Yes-    175        No:    133       No  Response:  36 
5l7o  397o  10% 

(b)  Should  Student  Government  pay  the  full  price  and  give  free  copies 
to  all  students? 

Yes:    97  No:    196       No  Respbdse:  50 

28%  57%  15% 

(c)  Should  V7e  even  have  a  yearbook? 

Yes:    231        No:    80         No  Response:  32 
67%  23%  10% 

7.    Intramurals  are  financed  through  your  activity  fee  at  an  annual  budget 
amount  of  $900. 

(a)  Have  you  been  involved  in  the  intramural  program? 

Yes:    48  No:    293       No  Response:  2 

14%  85%  1% 

(b)  Would  you  like  to  see  intramurals  continued? 

Yes:    231        No;    75         No  Response:  37 
67%  22%  11% 

(c)  If  yes,  which  ones  of  the  following  would  you  take  part  in? 

Broomball        28  Football  73 

Volleyball      141  Basketball  97 


Bowling  116  All  City  Basketball  45 

Track  37  Others    Golf>  Tennis,  Baseball,  Hockey,  Swimming 

The  Wisconsin  Technical  College  Conference  is  made  up  of  Technical  schools 

such  as  ours  for  the  purpose  of  athletic  competition.    Should  we  join  the 
conference? 

Yes:    191  No:  111       No  Response:  41 

56%  32%  12% 
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Northeast  Wisconsin  Technical  Institute 
Green  Bay^  Wisconsin 

!•    INTRRPRETATION  OF  SURVEY 
A.    STUDENT  ORGANIZAHONS 

Northeast  Technical  Institute  Is  a  new  Institution  that  began  operation  on 
October  1,  1971.    Therefore,  many  of  Its  programs  are  In  the  Infancy  stage. 
Student  organizations  that  currently  exist  are: 


Circle  K  17 

Credit  Club  55 
Student  Senate 

Vets  Club  14 


Wisconsin  Office 

Education  Association  54 

B.  RECREATION 

Intramural  sports  are  offered  at  Northeast  Wisconsin  Technical  Institute 
on  a  limited  basis.    Again,  like  other  slmlllar  Institutions,  a  lack  of  facilities 
Is  the  main  problem.    The  following  recreational  activities  are  offered  on  an 
Intramural  basis: 

Men  Co-ed 

Ba  ske t  ba 1 1  Bowl Ing 

Foot ba 11  Swimming 

Volleyball 

The  Student  Services  Department  is  currently  trying  to  create  a  more  exten- 
sive program  for  the  1972-73  academic  year. 

C.  SURVEYS 

The  enclosed  questionnaire  was  distributed  to  the  student  body  during  the 
1971-72  school  year.    The  following  fetatements,  pertaining  to  student  activities, 
may  be  concluded: 

1.    Students  that  attend  organized  inter-collegiate  basketball  games  con- 
stitute a  small  fraction  of  the  student  body.    However,  approximately  fifty 
percent  of  the  non-attending  students  still  favor  sponsoring  an  inter-collegiate 
team. 
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2.  Students  tend  to  feel  that  the  school  chorus  should  not  be  financed 
by  activity  fee  funds* 

3.  Students  agreed  that  the  NWTI  TODAY  news  sheet  was  beneficial  but 
showed  uncertainity  in  financing  the  student  newspaper,  TECH  TIMES. 

4*    Students  agreed  that  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  yearbook  but  felt  that 
the  students  should  share  the  burden  of  the  expenses. 

5.    While  a  dismal  percent  of  the  student  body  was  involved  in  intratnurals, 
a  significant  number  indicated  they  would  like  to  participate  next  year. 


The  writer,  based  on  written  materials,  suggests  that  the  following  recom- 
mendations be  considered: 

1.    The  constitution  of  the  Student  Government  should  be  revised  and  up- 
dated*    The  changes  might  be  the  following: 


a.  Add  a  method  of  impeachment  of  members  that  is  not  detrimental  to  the 
goals  of  the  government 

b.  Revise  the  method  for  adopting  or  changing  an  amendment.    It  appears 
that  such  a  stringent  policy  is  used  to  discourage  amendment  action 
of  the  student  representative  group. 

c.  The  discrimination  between  one-year  and  two-year  students  is  debate- 
able.    The  fact  remains  that  each  student  pays  the  same  activity 
fee  and,  therefore,  is  entitled  to  equal  rights. 


2.  The  school  should  continue  the  publication  of  the  NWTI  TODAY  news  sheet 
during  the  1972-73  school  year. 

3.  The  intramural  program  should  be  re-examined.    There  is  a  discrepancy 
between  the  students  involved  and  the  ones  interested in  participating. 

4.  Someone  should  be  appointed  to  organize  the  intramural  program  at 
NWTI.    Whenever  the  Student  Government  is  given  this  responsibility,  it  becomes 
evident  that  they  lack  the  contacts,  knowledge,  and  ability  to  set  up  a  success- 
ful program. 


II.  RECOMMENDATIONS 


5*    The  survey  on  intramural  activities  should  be  more  comprehensive.  For 
exan^le,  it  should  include  times,  days,  and  a  list  of  all  the  programs  that 
could  be  offered. 


{ 
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STUDENT  ORGANIZATION  CLUB  PARTICIPANTS 
Male  and  Female 

Janesville  Vocational  and  Technical  School 


^Reasons  for  Belonging 


Male  Club  Participants 

A 

c 

D 

E 

p 

No . 

Surveyed 

Auto  Body 

3 

1 

22 

1 

10 

3 

9 

9 

Marketing 

4 

4 

6 

13 

4 

2 

6 

TOTAL 

7 

11 

28 

14 

14 

5 

9 

15 

Female  Club  Participants 

^Reasons 

for 

Belonging 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G  H 

No. 

Surveyed 

Bus.  Admin.  -  Acctg. 

1 

2 

3 

1 

Clerk  Typist 

3 

2 

2 

Marketing  -  Fashion 

1 

11 

18 

12 

6 

8 

TOTAL 

1 

12 

20 

18 

6 

2 

11 

^'^Reasons  for  Belonging 

A.  Social  activities  that  are  offered  (parties,  dances,  etc.) 

B*  Provides  an  opportunity  to  meet  new  people 

C.  It  is  beneficial  to  my  academic  endeavor 

D.  Credentials  are  acquired  that  will  be  beneficial  to  obtaining  post-graduate 
employment 

£•  Provides  an  opportunity  to  meet  people  vith  common  interests 

F.  Other  activities  are  not  available  during  an  activity  period 

G*  Provides  an  opportunity  to  cultivate  my  hobbies 

H.  Other  (please  specify) 
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STUDENT  ORGANIZATION  NON  PARTICIPANTS 
Male  and  Female 

Janesville  Vocational  and  Technical  School 


^Reasons  for  Not  Belonging 


Male  Non  Participants 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

Want 
Club 

No. 

Surveyed 

Accounting 

3 

2 

1 

3 

2 

Auto  Body 

19 

7 

3 

4 

12 

10 

13 

10 

5 

13 

Drafting 

17 

2 

7 

2 

5 

3 

7 

4 

8 

Machine  Tool 

9 

4 

9 

.10 

7 

5 

3 

8 

Market  ing 

21 

4 

12 

1 

14 

8 

8 

9 

3 

13 

TOTAL 

69 

17 

24 

7 

40 

32 

31 

31 

15 

44 

^^Reasons  for  Not  Belonging 


Female  Non  Participants 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

Want 
Club 

No. 

Surveyed 

Accounting  Clerk 

3 

2 

1 

1 

Clerk  Typist 

11 

6 

6 

5 

23 

5 

12 

1 

2 

13 

Clerk  Typist  -  Medical 

18 

7 

4 

24 

9 

11 

8 

3 

14 

Fashion  Merchandising 

2 

3 

1 

8 

3 

3 

2 

4 

Secretarial  Procedures 

2 

1 

TOTAL 

34 

13 

13 

6 

57 

14 

26 

15 

7 

33 

^Reasons  for  Not  Belonging 

A.    Work  part-time 
B»  Married 

C,    Lack  of  social  activities  (dances,  parties,  etc.) 

Enjoy  other  recreational  activities  that  are  offered  during  an  activity  period 
£•    Need  the  time  for  studies 

Do  not  feel  that  participation  is  beneficial  to  my  education 
G.    Lack  interest  in  belonging  to  any  student  organizations 
H*    Other  (please  specify) 
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Janesville  Vocational  and  Technical  School 
Janesville,  Wisconsin 

MEN'S  RECREATION  SURVEJf 


Please  check  the  box  that  accxirately  describes  your  feeling  toward  the 
intramural  activities  program  presently  offered  at  your  school. 


Men  Participants 

A«    All  students  have  the  opportunity  to 
participate 

B.  Presently,  the  intramural  program 
offers  a  variety  of  activities 

C.  Adequate  facilities  and  supervision 
are  provided 

D.  Inter-school  ccntpetition  tends  to  de- 
emphasize  the  Importance  of  intramurals 


Agree         Disagree  Uncertain 


21 


13 


51.20^         17.10^      '  31.70?^ 

2h  13 
9.8p?i        58.50^  31.70^0 


17  21 

Ul.50^  51.20^ 


17 


12.50^^  U2.50?t 


18 


Men  Non  Participants 

A.  All  students  have  the  opportunity  to 
participate 

B.  Presently,  the  intramural  program 
offers  a  variety  of  activities 

C.  Adequate  facilities  and  supervision 
are  provided 

D.  Inter-school  ccopetition  tends  to  de- 
emphasize  the  Importance  of  intramurals 


Agree         Disagree  Uncertain 

11  5  U 

55.00?6         25.00?^  20.00^^ 

2  13        ■  5 

lO.OOf,  25.00?^ 

1  lU  5 
5.00^^         70.005t  25.00^^ 

2  7  10 
10.50^6         36.90?^         52 .6^^ 


Please  check  any  intramxiral  program  that  is  presently  non-existent  in  which 
you  would  like  to  be  a  participant. 


13 


7 


_  Archery 
\  Basketball 
"  Fencing 
15  FootbaU 

11  Hiking 

_§  Ice  Hockey 

21  Rifle 

_1  Rugby 


12 
15" 


i2 


Skiing 
■  Softball 

 _j  Swimming  &  Diving 

_2  Track  &  Field 

Ig  Baseball 

22  Bowling 

 Cross  Country 

11  Golf 


Ik 


11 


17 


Handball 

Lacrosse 

Soccer 

Squash 

Tennis 

Volleyball 

Wrestling 

Water  Polo 


Other:    Card  Tables,  Drag  Racing,  Fishing,  Karate,  Photograply,  and  Surfing 
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Janesville  Vocational  and  Technical  School 
Janesville,  Wisconsin 

WOMEN'S  RECREATION  SURVEY 


Please  check  the  box  that  accurately  describes  your  feeling  toward  the 
intramural  activities  program  presently  offered  at  your  school • 


Women  Participants  Agree 

A.  All  students  have  the  opportunity  to  2 
participate  ZS.OO'/o 

B.  Presently,  the  intramural  program  1 
offers  a  variety  of  activities  12.50% 

C.  Adequate  facilities  and  supervision  1 

are  provided  12.50% 

D.  Inter-school  competition  tends  to  de-  2 
emphasize  the  importance  of  intramurals  40.00% 


Disagree  Uncertain 
6 

75,00% 

7 

87.50% 

7 

87,50% 


60.00% 


Women  Non  Participants  Agree 

A.  All  students  have  the  opportunity  to  13 
participate  46.40% 

B.  Presently,  the  intramural  program  4 
offers  a  variety  of  activities  14.80% 

C.  Adequate  facilities  and  supervision  3 

are  provided  10.70% 

D.  Inter-school  competition  tends  to  de-  1 
emphasize  the  importance  of  intramurals  3.60% 


Disagree  Uncertain 


11 

14.30%  39.30% 


5  18 

18.50%  66.70% 

9  16 

32.10%  57.20% 


20 

25.00%  71.40% 


Please  check  any  intramural  program  that  is  presently  non-existent  in  which 
you  would  like  to  be  a  participant. 


_3  Archery 

1  Basketball 

^2   Fencing 

  Football 

  Hiking 

  Ice  Hockey 

  Rifle 

  Rugby 


.6   Skiing 

_2   Softball 

_5          Swimming  &  Diving 

J          Track  &  Field 

Baseball 


12  Bowling 

  Cross  Country 

4  Golf 


Handball 

Lacrosse 

Soccer 

Squash 

Tennis 

Volleyball 

Wrestling 

Water  Polo 


Other:    Badminton  and  Judo 
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Janesville  Vocational  and  Technical  School 
Janesville,  Wisconsin 


STUDENT  RESPONSES 


Comments  were  as  follows: 
No  student  interest 
Women  are  slighted 

Until  given  survey,  was  unaware  of  student  organization 
Extra  responsibilities  at  home 
Have  children  at  home 

Student  feels  that  a  drama  club  would  benefit  the  schhol 
Drive  too  far 

Belong  to  other  organizations  in  the  community 
Go  home  on  weekends 

Likes  to  have  an  idea  of  how  school  is  run  and  likes  to  have  a  right  to 
express  opinion 

Doesn't  consider  school  capable  in  organizing  anything  since  everything 
takes  so  much  red  tape. 

Lack  of  time 

School  should  be  run  by  students  instead  of  the  teachers. 
School  and  town  isn't  build  for  students  under  21 
Transportation 

School  doesn^t  offer  anything 

Organizations  provide  leadership  and  knov;ledge 

Students  tend  to  be  all  for  something  (  clubs,  sports,  etc.),  but  after  it 
is  started,  they  show  little  or  no  interest. 

Feels  administration  should  sponsor  some  activities  instead  of  leaving  the 
cost  to  the  student  government. 

Program  no  good  at  all 

Live  out  of  town 


Comments  continued 


Disagree  with  $5  activity  fee;  shouldn't  be  any  sport  programs  at  all 

Student  programs  alright  for  people  in  school  just  for  fun  or  just  using 
tithe  they  have  to  spare 

Feels  school  activities  are  complete  waste  of  time.  Very  bitter  about  having 
to  contribute  $5  for  which  nothing  is  received 

No  one  but  "social  butterflies"  taking  cream  puff  courses  would  have  time 
for  them 
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Blackhawk  Technical  Institute 
Janesville,  Wisconsin 


I.    Interpretation  of  Survey 


A.  MALE  PARTICIPANTS  -  TABLE 

The  main  reason  the  male  students  participated  in  student  organizations  was 
academic  in  nature.    However,  the  social  activities  were  considered  important. 
The  three  main  reasons,  in  order,  for  participating  in  club  activities  were: 

1.  It  is  beneficial  to  my  academic  endeavor 

2.  Credientials  are  acquired  that  will  be  beneficial  to  obtaining  post- 
graduate employment 

3*    Provides  an  opportunity  to  meet  people  with  common  interests. 

B.  FEMALE  PARTICIPANTS  -  TABLE 

The  female  respondents,  like  the  males,  felt  that ' academic  benefits  received 
was  the  main  reason  for  joining  a  student  organization.  The  three  main  reasons, 
in  order,  were: 

1.  It  is  beneficial  to  my  academic  endeavor 

2.  Credientials  are  acquired  that  will  be  beheficial  to  obtaining  post- 


3.    Provides  an  opportunity  to  meet  with  new  people 

C.  MALE  NON  PARTICIPANTS  -  TABLE  ^ 

The  male  respondents  oven^helmingly  felt  a  lack  of  time  was  the  main  reason 
for  not  participating.  The  three  main  reasons,  in  order,  for  not  participating 
were: 

1.  Work  part-time 

2.  Need  time  for  studies 

3.  Do  not  feel  participating  is  beneficial  to  my  education 

D.  FEMALE  NON  PARTICIPANTS  -  TABLE 

The  female  students,  like  the  males,  felt  a  lack  of  time  was  the  main  reason 
for  not  participating  in  student  organizations.    The  three  main  reasons,  in  order, 
for  not  participating  were: 


graduate  employment 
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!•    Need  time  for  studies 

2.  Work  part-time 

3,  Lack  interest  in  belonging  to  any  student  organization 

E.  MEN'S  RECREATION  SURVEY  -  PARTICIPANT 

The  male  participants  strongly  agreed  that  a  lack  of  diversification  existed 
in  the  recreation  program.    Also,  a  great  deal  of  uncertainity  existed  in  the 
feeling  that  all  students  may  participate  and  that  adequate  supervision  and 
facilities  are  provided • 

F.  MEN'S  RECREATION  SURVEY  -  NON-PARTICIPANT 

The  male  non  participants  overwhelmingly  agreed  that  the  present  recreation 
program  lacks  a  variety  of  programs  and  that  the  facilities  and  supervision  was 
inadequate.    Also,  a  great  deal  of  uncertainity  existed  that  all  students  have 
the  opportunity  to  participate. 

Interest  in  participating  existed  in  the  folJowirg  recreational  programs: 

1 .  Archery 

2.  Bowling 

3.  Rifle 

4.  Softball 

5.  Volleyball 

6.  Wrestling 

G*    WOMEN'S  RECREATION  SURVEY  -  PARTICIPANT 

The  female  participants  strongly  disagreed  with  the  following  statements: 

1.  All  students  have  the  opportunity  to  participate 

2.  The  intramural  program  is  x^ell  diversified 

e.    Adequate  facilities  and  supervision  are  provided 

H.    WOMEN'S  RECREATION  SURVEY  -  NON  PARTICIPANT 

The  female  non  participants,  as  one  might  expect,  showed  a  great  deal  of 
uncertainity  in  all  statements  given.    This  is  probably  due  t.o  a  lack  of  interest 
in  the  program o 

The  following  programs  were  indicated  by  female  respondents  as  being  a  desir- 
able part  of  the  program: 

1 .  Bowling 

2.  Tennis 

3.  Skiing 


4.  Wrestling 
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II  •  Recommendations 
The  writer  of  this  paper,  using  the  survey  instrument  as  a  guide,  suggests 
the  following: 

1,  A  Irade  6e  Industrial  Club  should  be  initiated, 

2,  More  facilities,  programs,  and  supervision  should  be  included  in  the 
recreation  program. 

3,  The  following  programs  should  be  considered  in  the  future  planning  of 
the  recreation  program: 

a.  Archery  (Co-ed) 

b.  Bowling  (Co-ed) 
Fencing  (Men) 

d.  Rifle  (Men) 

e.  Skiing  (Co-ed) 
fe  Swimming  (Co-ed) 
gc  Tennis  (Co-ed) 

h.  Volleyball  (Co-ed) 

i.  Wrestling  (Men  &  Women) 

The  writer  of  this  paper,  based  on  observations,  feels  that  activities  will 
continue  to  be  undernourished  unless  the  schools  combine.    Presently,  there  is 
a  campus  at  Janesville  and  one  at  Beloit.    Surely,  the  arranging  of  facilities, 
communications,  etc.,  must  be  a  troublesome  task.    However,  the  following  might 
be  done: 

1.  Attempt  to  coordinate  a  small  recreation  program  for  each  branch  school, 

2.  Programs  should  be  initiated  that  would  be  on  the  co-ed  basis. 

3.  A  tournament  should  be  set  up  at  the  close  of  the  league  season  that 
would  include  both  branch  schools. 
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June  1,  1972 


Mr.  Jim  Seversen 
Student  Activities  Director 
District  #1  Technical  Institute 
Eau  Claire,  WI  54701 

Dear  Jim: 

Let  me  apologize  for  neglecting  this  letter  for  so  long.  However,  I 
previously  explained  the  situation  involving  completion  of  surveys  and 
questionnaires  has  been  demanding  this  year.  Therefore,  after  discussing 
your  questionnaire  with  Mr.  Sather  and  appropriate  personnel  which 
would  be  involved  it  was  decided  that  completing  yours  was  not  possible. 

Not  only  the  previous  demands,  but  instructional  time  lost  through 
general  education  courses,  where  most  surveys-questionnaires  are 
completed,  was  too  great,  and  an  internal  problem  involving  a  district 
^^urveying  of  students  prevailed.  Our  size  does  prohibit  us  from  getting 
to  the  majority.  In  a  recent  survey  taken  only  22%  of  our  students  were 
reached.  So  .  .  .  .  this  I  feel  explains  our  situation. 

May  you  proceed  without  us  and  I  wish  you  success  and  luck  while 
completing  your  studies. 


Sincerely  yours. 


Warren  W.  Greco 
Counselor 
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Kenosha  Technical  Institute 
Kenosha,  Wisconsin 


!•    Interpretation  of  Survey 

A.    STUDENT  ORGANIZATIONS 

The  student  organizations  at  Kenosha  Technical  Institute  are  orientated  to 

serve  the  social,  academic,  and  interest  needs  of  the  students.    Presently,  the 

organizations  consist  of  fraternities,  sororities,  community  orientated  clubs, 

and  academic  student  organizations.    These  organizations  include: 

Airframe  and  Powerplant  Technicians  Club 

Alpha  Beta  Hortus  Society  (Horticulture) 

Alpha  Eta  Rho  Fraternity  (Aviation  Programs) 

Alpha  Nu  Beta  Fraternity  (open  frat) 

Alpha  Theta  Epsilon  Sorority  (open 

Automotive  Club  of  KTI 

Aviation  Club  of  KTI 

Aviation  Mid -Management  Organization 

Cheerleaders  Club 

Chi  Omega  Phi  (Law  Enforcement) 

DECA 

Dental  Assistants  Club 
Fluid  Pov7er  Society 
Future  Data  Processers 
Industrial  Diploma  Club  of  KTI 
Iota  Delta  Kappa  (Interior  Design) 
Library  Technical  Assistants  Club 
Medical  Assistants  Club  of  KTI 
Operating  Room  Assistants  Club  of  KTI 
Practical  Nurses  Club  Jan.  &  Sept. 
Publications  Club  (Big  Six) 
Ski  Club  of  KTI 

Society  of  Manufacturing  Engineers 
Wisconsin  Trade  &  Industry  Assoc.  of  KTI 
WOEA 

Mr.  Warren  Greco,  Counselor,  is  currently  supervising  all  Student  Senate 

and  organizational  activities.    During  the  1971  -  72  year  the  following  activities 

were  conducted  throu^^h  club  projects: 

Sadie  Hawkins  Dance 
Christmas  Dance 
Winter  Carnival 
Other  Dances 

Get-acquainted  Fall  Picnic 
Road  Rally 


ERIC 
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Christmas  Tree  Decorating  Contest 
Christmas  Parties 
'  Graduation  Banquet 
Hayride 

Homecoming  (Basketball) 
Beer  Parties 

Employer  6c  Employee  Banquet 
DECA  Week 
WOEA  Week 

National  &  Regional  Flying  Competition 

Club  Vield  Trips 

Snowskiing  Trips 

Christmas  Carroling 

Thanksgiving  Volunteer  Project 

Food  Basket  Project 

Vietnam  Volunteer  Project 

Red  Cross  Activities 

Program-Employer  Visits 

Dinner-Dances  (Businessman's  Banquet) 

Guest  Speakers 

Miss  Law  Enforcement  Contest 

Inter-school  Modified  Auto  Construction  &  Racing 
Nursing  Home  ''Cheer-Up" 
Tour  Guides 
Movies 


It  should  be  pointed  out  that  top  names  In  the  entertainment  business,  such 
as  Duke  Ellington,  perform  at  social  and  cultural  events.    Also,  top  name  movies 
have  been  shown  through  the  sponsorship  of  the  Student  Senate.    These  include: 
Billy  Jack,  Klute,  Bonnie  &  Clyde,  etc. 
B.  RECREATION 

The  recreation  program,  headed  by  Mr.  Greco,  offers  a  diversified  program 
in  which  all  students  are  invited  to  participate.    These  programs,  except  for 
basketball,  cross-country,  and  westling,  are  offered  strictly  on  an  intramural 
basis.    These  include: 


Men 


Women 


Basketball 

Bowling 

Conditioning 

Cross  Country 

Football 

Golf 

Ice  Skating 
Skiing 


Swimming 
Wrestling 


Softball 
Soccer 


Bowling 
Golf 

Ice  Skating 

Skiing 

Softball 

Swimming 

Tennis 
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Like  a  majority  of  vocational -technical  institutes,  a  lack  of  gym  facilities 
constitutes  a  major  problem.    However,  KTI  has  plans  of  building  their  own 
facility  within  the  next  two  school  years. 


The  writer  of  this  paper,  using  observations  and  discussions  with  students 
as  a  guide,  suggests  that  the  following  recommendations  bo  considered: 

1.  The  school  should  provide  a  larger  auditorium  when  showing  movies.  Also, 
these  movies  should  be  sho\7n  during  after-school  hours  since  they  normally  last 
more  than  one  hour. 

2.  All  recreational  activities  should  be  properly  scheduled  and  supervised. 
3o    Establishment  of  some  written  guidelines  that  will"  be  used  for  all 

recreation  and  intramural  activities.    This  should  include:    scheduling,  rules 
and  regulations,  entry  dates,  injury  policies,  etc. 

4.    The  policy  of  25%  ($5,000)  of  the  activity  fee  money  being  used  for  the 
administration  of  student  organization  recordkeeping  should  be  re-examined. 


II •  Recommendations 


< 
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WESTE3RIV  WISCONSIN  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTE 

Gth  and  Vine  Streets 
LA  CROSSE.  WISCONSIN 

54001 

'  ' '  . 
'1'  I 

^^^y  1972  CHAHLES  G.  RICHARDSON 

District  Director 


Mr*  Jim  Severson 
Director  Student  Activities 
District  One  Technical  Institute 
620  West  Clairemont  Avenue 
Eau  Claire,  Wisconsin  54701 

Dear  Jim: 

Just  a  note  regrading  the  Student  Activities  Survey.  Bad 
news,  our  prerequisition  was  cancelled  at  the  last^minute 
so  I  v/asn't  able  to  get  the  survey  out  to  returning  students. 

I  tried  to  get  them  out  at  graduation  but  ran  into  problems 
and  had  a  very  small  return. 

Meanwhile,  I  still  have  about  2000  blank  surveys  and  about 
50  completed  ones.     I  didn't  have  too  much  time  to  get  them 
out  since  I  didn»t  receive  them  from  Lynn  until  late  last 
week. 

Please  adivse  me  on  the  status  of  the  blank  surveys. 

I  won't  be  back  in  tov/n  until  about  July  5,  but  v;ill  try 
to  get  in  touch  with  you  then.     Will  tell  you  about  my 
trip. 


Sincerely, 


Richard  Hoeft 
Student  Activities 


'  I .  Rrl:mh 


Center  For  Wisconsin  Vocational,  Technical  and  Adult  Education  District  No.  2 
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Western  Wisconsin  Technical  Institute 
LaCrosse,  Wisconsin 


SCHOOL  ORGANIZATIONS  6e  RECREATIONAL  PROGRAMS 


A.    STUDENT  ORGANIZATIONS 

Western  Wisconsin  Technical  Institute  is  one  of  the  more  progressive 
schools  in  Wisconsin  in  their  attitude  towards  student  organizations.  Presently, 
it  is  the  only  technical  institute,  under  2,000  students,  that  offers  the  stu- 
dent an  opportunity  to  belong  to  fratematles,  sororities,  and  community  orienta- 
ted organizations*    The  following  organizations  were  active  during  the  1971-72 
year: 


Organization 


Membership 


Accounting 
Agri-Buslness 

Air  Conditioning  &  Refrigeration 
Alpha  Sigma  Beta  Fraternity 
Art  Club 
Band 

Business  Club 

Chi  Sigme  Chi  Sorority 

Choir 

Circle  K 

Data  Processing 

Drafting 

Drama 

DECA 

Delta  Gamma  Phi  Sorority 
Forensics 

Health  Occupations 
Inter  Greek  Council 
Mechanical  Design 
Newspaper 
Outdoor  Club 
Photo  Club 
Pom- Pom 
Secretarial 
Student  Congress 
T  &  I  Club 

Tau  IOTA  Upsilon  Fraternity 
Vets  Club 


25 
35 
16 
30 
25 
25 
90 
35 
16 
20 
15 
10 
30 
30 
25 
10 
40 
15 
10 
15 
35 
8 
20 
40 
30 


35 
30 
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Mr.  Olck  Hoefty  Activities  Director,  is  in  charge  of  student  organization 
activities*    During  the  past  three  years  he  ha^  developed  the  following: 

1.  In-service  training  session  for  student  organization  officers. 
2«    A  well-written  handbook  for  student  organizational  activities* 

3.    Direct  relationship  with  the  University  of  Wisconsin  -  LaCrosse  in 
which  they  send  him  a  field  worker  to  organize  student  activities. 
B.  RECREATION 

Western  Tech  has  purchased  the  old  Y.M.C.A.  to  house  students  and  run 
extensive  recreation  programs.    They  presently  offer  the  following  recreational 
activities: 

Men  Women  Co-ed 

Ba  sket ba 11  Golf  Bowl ing 

Curling  Handball  Swimming 

Golf  Track  Tennis 

Handball 

Softball 

Track 

Tumbling 

Mr.  Hoeft  is  presently  in  charge  of  these  activities.    Also,  he  uses  work- 
study  personnel  and  officials  from  the  University  of  Wisconsin  -  LaCrosse 
to  carry  out  the  program. 

II.  RECOMMENDATIONS 
The  writer  of  this  paper,  based  on  observations,  recommends  that  the  follow- 
ing suggestions  be  considered: 

1«    WWTI  purchase  their  own  equipment  that  isused  in  the  recreation  center. 

2.  Tournaments  should  be  conducted  from  the  student  center  such  as: 

a.  Checkers 

b.  Chess 

c.  Ping  Pong 

1.  8  -  Ball 

2.  14-1  Ball 

3.  Straight  Ball 
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STUDENT  ORGANIZATION  CLUB  PARTICIPANTS 
Male  and  Female 

Madison  Area  Technical  College 


^Reasons  for  Belonging 


Male  Club  Particioants 

A 

p 

D 

E 

f 

G 

H 

ttO •  Durveyeu 

Account  inc 

7 
/ 

7 

0 

A 

Animal  Techninues 

3 

0 

1 

1 

Data  Process inff 

2 

3 

A 

9 

o 

Food  Preoaration 

8 

3 

4 

3 

J 

Liberal  Studies 

4 

3 

6 

2 

2 

3 

A 
•t 

Marketing 

2 

3 

3 

3 

1 

2 

Office  Mid-Man 

■  2 

3 

1 

Police  Science 

2 

10 

4 

3 

1 

4 

TOTAL 

28 

18 

36 

22 

11 

2 

4 

3 

22 

*R8asons 

for 

Belonging 

Female  Club  Participants 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

No.  Surveyed 

Animal  Techniques 

25 

3 

16 

11 

12 

10 

13 

Comm*  Art 

2 

1 

6 

5 

2 

1 

3 

Data  Processing 

4 

2 

2 

4 

2 

Dental  Hygiene 

5 

9 

16 

4 

8 

7 

Fashion  Merchandising 

1 

5 

6 

2 

1 

1 

3 

Liberal  Studies 

1 

2 

3 

1 

Practical  Nurse 

5 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

Secretarial  Science 

3 

2 

1 

1 

TOTAL 

45 

25 

48 

23 

30 

10 

2 

5 

32 

Reasons  for  Belonging 

A*    Social  activities  that  are  offered  (parties,  dances,  etc.) 
B»    Provides  an  opportunity  to  meet  new  people 
C.    It  is  beneficial  to  my  academic  endeavor 

Credentials  are  acquired  that  will  be  beneficial  to  obtaining  post-graduate 

employment 

£•    Provides  an  opportunity  to  meet  people  with  common  interests 

F.  Other  activities  are  not  available  during  an  activity  period 

G.  Provides  an  opportunity  to  cultivate  my  hobbies 

H.  Other  (please  specify) 
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STUDENT  ORGANIZATION  NON  PARTICIPANTS 
Male  and  Female 

^fadison  Area  Technical  College 


^Reasons  for  Not  Belonging  

Want        No • 


Male  Non  Participants 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

Club 

Surveyed 

iiccouncxng 

o 
o 

6 

£>  aX^OeX^xUg 

9 

5 

2 

1 

2 

2 

t>io**cneniisury 

1 

3 

2 

1 

Business  &  Bus*  Machines 

3 

2 

1 

2 

VfOuouunicacion  atz 

c 

T 
1 

Z 

2 

9 

2 

5 

2 

c 
3 

O 

0 

1 

9 

3 

3 

1 

Fire  Science 

1 

1 

3 

4 

3 

1 

0 

dm 

1 

4 

3 

1 

5 

6 

Police  Science 

1 

3 

2 

2 

Real  Estate 

4 

1 

3 

5 

3 

't 

4 

3 

4 

TOTAL 

37 

6 

11 

16 

38 

21 

27 

21 

3 

32 

*Reasons  for  Not  BelonRing 

Want 

No. 

Female  Non  Participants 

A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

Club 

Surveyed 

Account  Clerk 

3 

1 

2 

1 

Business  Machines 

12 

3 

4 

7 

2 

7 

3 

4 

8 

Clerk  Typist 

1 

3 

2 

1 

Medical  Assistant 

4 

2 

13 

8 

5 

2 

5 

5 

7 

Secretarial  Science 

3 

2 

8 

2 

3 

2 

4 

Therapy 

2 

6 

3 

1 

2 

2 

Uphostolery 

3 

2 

1 

1 

TOTAL 

19 

8 

1 

21 

37 

13 

17 

11 

11 

24 

^Reasons  for  Not  Belonging 

A,  Work  part-time 

B,  Married 

C,  Lack  of  social  activities  (dances,  parties,  etc.) 

D,  Enjoy  other  recreational  activities  that  are  offered  during  an  activity  period 

E,  Need  the  time  for  studies 

F,  Do  not  feel  that  participation  is  beneficial  to  my  education 

G,  Lack  interest  in  belonging  to  any  student  organizations 

H,  Other  (please  specify) 
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llEtVS  RECREATION  SURVEY 


Please  check  the  box  that  accurately  describes  your  feeling  toward  the 
intramural  activities  program  presently  offered  at  your  school. 


Male  Participants 

A.    All  students  have  the  opportunity  to 
participate 


B.    The  intramural  program  is  well  divers i-  13 
fied 


Agree  Disagree  Uncertain 

14/  5/  3/ 

/  64 . 00%  /  23 . 00%  /  13 . 007. 

V  V  V 

/59.007o  /23.00%  /l8.00% 


C.  Programs  presently  offered  are  well 
diversified 

D.  Adequate  facilities  and  supervision 
are  provided 

E.  Inter-school  competition  tends  to  de- 
emphasize  the  importance  of  intramurals 


12/  5/  5/ 

/  54.00%  /  23. 007.  /23.00% 

11/  8/ 

/50.00%  /37.00% 


3/ 

/l3.00% 


Male  Non  Participants 

A.    All  students  have  the  opportunity  to 
participate 


46 


/41.007.  /18.00%  Ml. 007, 

Agree  Disagree  Uncertain 

V  12/  19/ 

/  60 . 007,  / 16 . 007,  /  24 . 007. 

B.    The  intramural  program  is  well  diversi-       22  /  14/  42/ 

fied                                                              /28.007.  /l8.007,  /54.007. 

21/  16/  39/ 

/  28.007.  /  21. 007.  /  51.007. 

24/  13/  38/ 

/32.007,  /17.007.  /51.007. 


C.  Programs  presently  offered  are  well 
diversified 

D.  Adequate  facilities  and  supervision 
are  provided 

E.  Inter-school  competition  tends  to  de- 
emphasize  the  importance  of  Intramurals 


24/  28  /  22/ 

/32.007.      /38.007.  /30. 


007. 


Please  check  any  intramural  nrogram  that  is  presently  non-existent  in  which 
you  would  like  to  be  a  participant. 


7 

Archery 

25 

Skiing 

17 

Handball 

7 

Basketball 

5 

Softball 

3 

Lacrosse 

11 

Fencing 

22 

Swimming  f<  Piving 

8 

Soccer 

12 

Football 

6 

Track  &  Field 

9 

Squash 

9 

Hiking 

6 

Baseball 

8 

Tennis 

10 

Ice  Hockey 

7 

Bowling 

Wrestling 

20 

Rifle 

Cross  Country 

12 

Water  Polo 

10 

Rugby 

8 

Golf 

Other:    Badminton,  Drum  &  Bugle  Corp.,  Horseback  Riding,  Logrolling,  Motor- 
cycling, Mountain  Climbing,  Piloting,  Ping  Pong,  Roller  Derby,  Sailing, 
&  Volleyball 
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Please  check  the  box  that  accurately  describes  your  feeling  toward  the 
intramural  activities  program  presently  offered  at  your  school. 


Female  Participants 

A.  All  students  have  the  opportunity  to 
participate 

B.  The  intramural  program  is  well  diversi- 
fied . 

C,  Programs  presently  offered  are  well 
diversified 

D,  Adequate  facilities  and  supervision 
are  provided 

E#    Inter-school  competition  tends  to  de- 
cmphasize  the  importance  of  intramurals 

Female  Non  Participants 

A,  All  students  have  the  opportunity  to 
participate 

B.  The  intramural  program  is  well  diversi- 
fied 

C.  Programs  presently  offered  are  well 
diversified 

D,  Adequate  facilities  and  supervision 
are  provided 

£•    Inter-school  competition  tends  to  de- 
emphasize  the  importance  of  intramurals 


Agree 


Disagree  Uncertain 


25 


V 
/  81,00% 

/45,007o 


^3. 
/26. 


00% 


007. 


16/  6/ 

/55.007.  /21.00% 

17/  4/ 

/  57.00%  /l3.00% 


10/ 
/ 38.00% 

Agree 

/ 57.00% 

16/ 
/ 29.00% 

15/ 
/ 28.00% 

16/ 
/29. 

/l8. 


00% 


,00% 


13/ 
/  23.00% 

13/ 
/  24.00% 

/ 15.00% 

16/ 
/ 31.00% 


6.00% 


26.00% 


24.00% 
30.00% 


12/  4/ 

/46.00%  /l6.00% 

Dlsa;tree  Uncertain 

12/  11/ 

/  22.00%  /  21.00% 


25 


/48.00% 

27/ 
/  48.00% 

31/ 
/ 56.00% 


26/ 
/51. 


00% 


Please  check  any  intramural  program  that  is  presently  non-existent  in  which 
you  whould  like  to  be  a  participant. 


21 

Archery 

20 

Skiing 

6 

Handball 

3 

Basketball 

6 

Softball 

4 

Lacrosse 

14 

Fencing 

24 

Swimnting  &  Diving 

3 

Soccer 

4 

Football 

5 

Track  6e  Field 

5 

Squash 

15 

Hiking 

1 

Baseball 

19 

Tennis 

3 

Ice  Hockey 

14 

Bowling 

1 

Wrestling 

6 

Rifle 

1 

Cross  Country 

7 

Water  Polo 

4 

Rugby 

10 

Golf 

Other:    Badminton,  Gymnastics,  Horseback  Riding,  &  Sailin^r 
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Madison  Area  Technical  College 
Madison,  Wisconsin 

STUDENT  RESPONSES 

Comments  v/ere  as  follo^i7s: 

Don't  have  interest  in  sports  activities,  don't  believe  we  should  have  to 
pay  for  an  activity  fee 

Help  improve  opportunities  for  students 

Student  activities  are  fine  because  it  gives  you  a  chance  to  get  some 
exercise  Xi7ith  the  intramural  program 

For  the  students  who  commutes,  there  is  the  problem  cf  rides 

As  far  as  students  are  concerned,  many  iiko  to  go  home  after  their  classes 

The  intramurals  are  more  for  the  students  in  liberal  studies  who  aren't 
at  the  present  time  working  on  a  particular  profession 

Enjoy  the  picnics  and  dances;  an  opportunity  to  meet  other  students 

Gives  an  opportunity  to  help  fellow  students  obtain  what  they  want  and 
what  is  needed 

Survey  would  have  been  more  effective  if  person  handing  them  out  would  have 
explained  it  or  at  least  asked  students  to  fill  them  out 

Involved  v;ith  work  study  and  outside  job,  participating  in  student  activities 
is  limited 

Better  peers  by  giving  a  say  in  student  government 
Would  have  joined  if  I  had  heard  more  about  it 
Children 

Coul^ I't  care  less 

More  dances  during  school  year 

Too  busy 

Women  need  organizing 
Nothing  good  enough 
Older  student 

Not  enough  information  given  in  beginning  of  year 
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Would  like  more  personal  contact  with  representatives  so  wc  would  be  able 
to  join  and  participate  in  things 

Lack  of  contact  with  student  body  . 

Request  that  a  grievance  board  be  instituted  in  this  school  v;ithout- outside 
participation  unless  approval  by  both  parties  agree 

Sot  interesting 
Teachers  encouragement 

School  has  a  fine  activity  list  for  its  size 
Too  much  like  high  school 
They  are  no  good 

Would  enjoy  more  rock  concerts,  preferably  in  the  winter  months 
Work  full  time 
All  time  occupied 

Programs  other  than  general  studies  don't  get  much  chance  for  sports 
I^eed  time  for  art 

Could  use  a  good  swimming  and  diving  intramural  program  with  competition 
with  other  schools 

Not  enough  refreshments 

The  institution  is  a  tool  to  obtain  knowledge.    It's  emphasizes  should  be 
towards  mental  awareness  rather  than  physical  activity. 

Wish  they  had  a  football  team 

Too  childish 

Co-ed  sports 

Didn't  think  student  senate  had  any  right  to  raise  student  activity  fee. 
Representatives  never  said  anything  to  the  students. 

Activities  offered  are  poor 

Total  waste  of  time 

Student  organizations  have  very  little  control  over  their  own  activities. 
Students  should  have  more  control . 
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Madison  Area  Technical  Institute 
Madison,  Wisconsin 

I.    INTERPRETATION  OF  SURVEY 

A.  MALE  PARTICIPANTS  -  TABLE 

The  main  reason  the  male  respondents  participated  in  student  organizations 
V7a3  the  academic  benefits  derived  from  participating.    However,  the  social 
benefits  acquired  was  indicated  as  another  determining  factor  for  participating. 
The  three  main  reasons,  in  order,  for  participating  were: 

1#    It  is  beneficial  to  my  academic  endeavor 

2»    Social  activities  that  are  offered  (parties,  dances,  etc.) 
3.    Credientials  are  acquired  that  are  beneficial  to  obtaining  post- 
graduate employment 

B.  FEMALE  PARTICIPANTS  -  TABLE 

The  female  respondents,  like  the  males,  indicated  that  academic  and  social 
motives  were  the  main  incentives  for  belonging  to  student  organizations.  The 
three  main  reasons,  in  order,  for  participating  v;ere: 

1.  It  is  beneficial  to  my  academic  endeavor 

2.  Social  activities  that  are  offered 

3.  Credientials  are  acquired  that  are  beneficial  to  obtaining  post- 
graduate employment 

C.  MALE  NON  PARTICIPANTS  -  TABLE 

The  male  non  participants  indicated  that  a  lack  or  time  v;as  the  primary 
reason  for  not  joining  a  student  organization.    It  should  be  pointed  out  that 
the  column  "Other"  might  be  significantly  large  to  invalidate  the  results.  The 
three  main  reasc       in  order,  for  not  participaLing  were: 

le    Need  time  for  studies 

2,  Work  part-time 

3.  Lack  interest  in  belonging  to  a  student  organization 

D.  MEN'S  RECREATION  SURVEY  -  NON  PARTICIPANTS 

The  non-participating  respondents,  like  the  participating  males,  slightly 
agreed  that  "all  students  have  the  opportunity  to  participate."    Also,  they 
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showed  uncertainity  and  disagreement  over  the  adequacy  of  the  recreational 
facilities,  supervision,  and  programs  available  for  their  use. 

The  male  respondents  indicated  that  they  would  like  the  following  programs 
added  to  the  recreation  program: 

1.  Football 

2.  Handball 

3 .  Ice  Hockey 

4.  Rifle 

5 .  Skiing 

6 .  Swimming 

7.  Water  Polo 

E.  FEMALE  NON  PARTICIPANTS  -  TABLE 

The  female  non  participants,  like  the  males,  indicated  a  "lack  of  time'*  was 
a  deciding  factor  for  not  belonging  to  student  clubs.    The  three  main  reasons, 
in  order,  for  not  participating  were: 

1.    Need  time  for  studies 

2*    Enjoy  other  recreational  activities  offered  during  an  activity  period 
3*    Work  part-time 

F.  MEN'S  RECREATION  SURVEY  -  PARTICIPANTS 

The  male  participants  slightly  agreed  that  the  intramural  program  is  available 
for  all  interested  students.    Uncertainity  and  disagreement  was  more  noticeable 
in  the  adequacy  of  facilities,  supervision,  and  over-all  diversity  of  the 
recreation  program. 

G.  WOMEN'S  RECREATION  SURVEY  -  PARTICIPANTS 

The  female  respondents  overwhelmingly  agreed  that  all  students  have  the 
opportunity  to  participate.    However,  there  was  only  slight  agreement  that 
adequate  programs,  facilities,  and  supervision  is  provided  for  recreational 
activities. 

H.  WOMEN'S  RECREATION  SURVEY  -  NON  PARTICIPANTS 

The  non-participating  females,  unlike  the  participants,  only  slightly  agreed 
that  all  students  are  afforded  the  opportunity  to  participate.    There  was  a  great 
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deal  of  uncertainity  and  disagreement  over  the  adequacy  of  programs  offered, 
facilities  available,  and  supervision  of  programs  by  the  recreation  department. 

It  was  obvious  that  the  female  respondents  felt  the  following  programs 
should  be  initiated: 

1 .  Archery 

2 .  Hiking 

3.  Skiing 

4  •  Swimming 
5.  Tennis 


The  writer  of  this  survey,  using  the  surveys  as  a  guide,  suggests  the  fol- 
lowing recommendations: 

1.  A  Medical  Assistance,  Real  Estate,  and  Business  Machines  Club  might  be 
initiated • 

2.  The  follox^7ing  recreation  programs  should  be  annexed  to  the  recreation 
department: 

a.  Archery  (Co-ed) 

b.  Football  -  Flag  (Men) 

c.  Rifle  (Co-ed) 
d»  Skiing  (Co-ed 

e.  Swimming  (Co-ed) 

f.  Tennis  (Co-ed) 

g.  Water  Polo  (Co-ed) 

The  writer,  based  on  observations  and  informal  discussions  with  students, 
suggests  that  the  following  recommendations  be  considered: 

1.  More  emphasis,  time,  and  money  be  allocated  co  the  recreation  program. 
Presently,  most  efforts  are  concentrated  on  inter-school  activities, 

2.  Tournaments,  such  as  ping  pong,  badminton,  etc.,  should  be  conducted  by 
the  recreation  department, 

3.  More  recreation  programs  should  be  developed  for  women  and  on  a  co-educa 
tional  basis. 
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^  4.    The  school  should  develop  a  more  elaborate  system  of  communications  to 

i 

get  news  out  to  the  student  pertaining  to  clubs  and  recreational  programs. 

5,    Re-examine  the  publication  of  the  student  yearbook.    The  writer  feels 
the  book  is  used  mainly  to  promote  the  school  image. 


< 
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Milwaukee  Area  Technical  College 
1^  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

I.    INTERPRETATION  OF  SURVEY 

A.  STUDENT  ORGANIZATIONS 

The  Milwaukee  Area  Technical  College  offers  a  variety  of  student  organi- 
zational activities.    The  accociations  include  social,  political,  cultural, 
community,  and  academically  orientated  activities  that  aim  to  involve  the 
total  student  body.    The  active  groups  include: 

Black  Student  Union  20 

Business  Club  25 

Christian  Science  Club  15 

Data  Processing  20 

Fraternities  45 

International  Students  20 

Ski  Club  20 

Sororities  30 

Spanish  Club  30 

Vets  Club  175 

^  The  witer,  based  on  interviews  with  students,  feels  that  the  student  body 

looks  for  the  community  for  their  activities.    Milwaukee,  being  the  largest 

city  in  Wisconsin,  offers  such  a  variety  of  activities  that  de-emphasis  the 

role  of  the  school.    Also,  the  school  is  large  enough  to  make  activities  too 

formal  for  students  to  become  well  acquainted. 

B.  RECREATION 

The  intramural  program  offers  activities  for  both  male  and  female  students 

enrolled.    Presently,  the  following  intramural  programs  are  offered: 

Hen  Cored 

Basketball  Badminton 
Fencing  Bowling 
Gymnastics 
Soccer 

^  II .  RECOMMENDATIONS 

t. 

The  writer  of  this  paper,  based  on  observations  and  interviews,  feels  the 
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following  recommendations  should  be  considered: 

1.  A  more  extensive  intramural  program  should  be  organized  to  include 
co-ed  and  activities  for  women, 

2.  Some  monies  should  be  allocated  for  intramural  instead  of  strictly 
on  an  "inter-collegiate  basis,  " 

3.  Intramural  activities  should  be  offered  to  all  students  and  not  just 
student  organizations* 

4.  Tournaments  might  be  run  by  the  student  center* 
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STUDENT  ORGANIZATION  CLUB  PARTICIPANTS 
Male  and  Female 

Adult  Vocational  &  Technical  Institute  -  Rice  Lake 


^Reasons  for  Belonging 


Male  Club  Bartlclpants 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

No, 

Surveyed 

Accounting 

2 

1 

3 

1 

Architectural  Drawing 

14 

26 

60 

46 

25 

3 

4 

23 

Auto  Mechanics 

2 

1 

Data  Processing 

8 

10 

4 

2 

6 

5 

Farm  Management 

1 

4 

17 

5 

8 

3 

6 

Machine  Shop 

2 

5 

5 

2 

Machine  Tool 

1 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

Machine  Tool  Operators 

3 

2 

1 

2 

Mechanical  Drafting 

25 

10 

15 

3 

19 

7 

7 

12 

Merchandising 

10 

13 

13 

16 

9 

1 

10 

Welding 

3 

.  6 

2 

4 

3 

3 

Wood  Technics 

12 

23 

11 

15 

29 

4 

2 

13 

TOTAL 

81 

103 

105 

82 

121 

15 

25 

14 

80 

*Reasons 

for  Belonging 

Female  Club  Participants 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

No. 

Surveyed 

Account  Clerk 

1 

3 

11 

7 

1 

1 

4 

Accounting 

2 

6 

12 

4 

4 

1 

5 

Architectural  Drafting 

1 

6 

9 

2 

3 

Clerk  Typist 

4 

8 

3 

1 

1 

3 

Data  Processing 

11 

5 

2 

2 

1 

4 

Farm  Management 

2 

3 

1 

1 

Mechanical  Drafting 

2 

1 

3 

1 

Merchandising 

4 

6 

14 

8 

3 

4 

3 

7 

Stenographer 

13 

19 

11 

2 

13 

1 

1 

10 

TOTAL 

37 

50 

.  57 

35 

21 

6 

4 

3 

38 

^Reasons  for  Belonging 

A,  Social  activities  that  are  offered  (parties,  dances,  etc.) 

B,  Provides  an  opportunity  to  meet  new  people 

C,  It  is  beneficial  to  my  academic  endeavor 

D,  Credentials  are  acquired  that  will  be  beneficial  to  obtaining  post-graduate 
employment 

E,  Provides  an  opportunity  to  meet  people  with  common  interests 

F,  Other  activities  are  not  available  during  an  activity  period 

G,  Provides  an  opportunity  to  cultivate  my  hobbies 

H,  Other  (please  specify)  2477 
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STUDENT  ORGANIZATION  NON  PARTICIPANTS 
Male  and  Feniale 

Adult  Vocational  &  Technical  Institute  -  Rice  Lake 


^Reasons  for  Not  Belonging 


Male  Non  Participants 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

No,  Surveyed 

Accounting 

9 

4 

2 

6 

7 

5 

2 

6 

Architectural  Drawing 

2 

2 

2 

1 

Auto  Mechanics 

7 

1 

15 

27 

9 

23 

20 

12 

19 

Data  Processing 

3 

2 

1 

1 

Farm  Management 

10 

4 

3 

4 

1 

8 

10 

2 

7 

Machine  Tool 

19 

10 

5 

14 

9 

14 

21 

19 

19 

Mechanical  Drafting 

3 

2 

1 

1 

Merchandising 

5 

4 

3 

3 

1 

5 

3 

4 

Welding 

10 

1 

11 

13 

9 

3 

5 

2 

9 

Wood  Technics 

34 

10 

10 

10 

24 

16 

14 

5 

21 

TOTAL 

99 

32 

48 

75 

64 

74 

81 

48 

88 

^Reasons 

for 

Not 

Belonging 

Female  Non  Participants 

A 

B 

C 

D 

£ 

F 

G 

H 

No,  Surveyed 

Accounting 

6 

5 

4 

8 

4 

Clerk  Typist 

6 

2 

4 

2 

4 

3 

Data  Processing 

2 

9 

4 

3 

6 

4 

Merchandising 

5 

1 

Stenographer 

3 

2 

1 

6 

5 

5 

12 

6 

TOTAL 

3 

2 

6 

9 

22 

17 

18 

27 

18 

^Reasons  for  Not  Belonging 

A,    Work  part-time 
Married 

Lack  of  social  activities  (dances,  parties,  etc.) 
D.    Enjoy  other  recreational  activities  that  are  offered  during  an  activity  period 

Need  the  time  for  studies 
F,    Do  not  feel  that  participation  Is  beneficial  to  my  education 
G*    Lack  Interest  In  belonging  to  any  student  organizations 
H»    Other  (please  specify) 
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Adult  Vocational  6e  Technical  Institute 
Rice  Lake,  Wisconsin 

MEN'S  RECREATION  SURVEY 


Please  check  the  box  that  accurately  describes  your  feeling  toward  the 
intramural  activities  program  presently  offered  at  your  school. 


A,  All  students  have  the  opportunity  to 
participate 

B,  Presently,  the  intramural  program 
offers  a  variety  of  activities 

C,  Adequate  facilities  and  supervision 
are  provided 

D,  Inter-school  competition  tends  to  de- 
emphasize  the  importance  of  intramurals 


Please  check  any  intramural  program  that  is  presently  non-existent  in  which 
you  would  like  to  be  a  participant. 


Agree 

Disagree 

Uncertain 

132/ 

28/ 

34/ 

/  68.04% 

/ 14.437. 

/ 17.54% 

72/ 
/  37.50% 

61/ 
/31.77% 

59/ 
/  30.73% 

56/ 

102  / 

/ 52.30%- 

37/ 

/  28.71% 

/  18.98% 

45/ 
/  23.80% 

93/ 
/  49.20% 

/  26.99% 

51 

Archery 

36 

22 

Basketball 

33 

13 

Fencing 

46 

27 

Football 

21 

16 

Hiking 

35 

13 

Ice  Hockey 

15 

74 

Rifle 

9 

14 

Rugby 

19 

Other 

(please  specify): 

1 

Badminton 

1 

Boy'  • 

2 

Che. 

1 

Curling 

2 

Gymnastics 

1 

Horseback 

6 

Riding 

Skiing 
Softball 

Swimming  6e  Diving 

Track  6e  Field 

Basebalir 

Bowling 

Cross  Country 

Golf 


Horseshoe 
Judo 

Kickball 
Scuba  Diving 
Ping -Pong 
Pbol  -  Billiards 


33 


10 


23   Handball 

__3^  Lacrosse 
Soccer 
Squash 
34  Tennis 

9  Volleyball 
40  Wrestling 
13       Water  Polo 


2^        fool  Tournament 

2,   Snowmobiling 

.2        Stock  Car  Races 

i  Water-skiing 
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Adult  Vocational  &  Technical  Institute 
Rice  Lake,  Wisconsin 

WOMEN'S  RECREATION  SURVEY 

Please  check  the  box  that  accurately  describes  your  feeling  toward  the 
intramural  activities  program  presently  offered  at  your  school • 

Agree  Disagree  Uncertain 

A.  All  students  have  the  opportunity  to           46/  11  /  7  / 
participate                                                 /7l*37%  /l7.18%  /l0^95% 

B.  presently,  the  intramural  program                2I/  24/  19/ 
offers  a  variety  of  activities                      / 32.sn  /37.50%  /26^69% 

Adequate  facilities  and  supervision             22/  32/  12/ 

are  provided                                                 / 33^33%  / ^8^48%  / 18a9% 

D»    Inter-school  competition  tends  to  de-          19/  24/  21/ 

emphasize  the  importance  of  intramurals         /  29«68yi  /  37451%  /yiAYU 


Please  check  any  intramural  program  that  is  presently  non-cixistent  in  which 
you  would  like  to  be  a  participant  • 


25 

Archery 

14 

Skiing 

1 

Handball 

12 

Basketball 

9 

Softball 

1 

Lacrosse 

5 

Fencing 

28 

Swiioning  &  Diving 

6 

Soccer 

2 

Football 

2 

Track  &  Field 

1 

Squash 

10 

Hiking 

Baseball 

20 

Tennis 

Ice  Hockey 

5 

Bowling 

6 

Volleyball 

3 

Rifle 

2 

Cross  Countiry 

4 

Wrestling 

1 

Rugby 

2 

Golf 

Water  Bolo 

Other  (please  specify): 


JL  Acrobatics 

_2  Art 

1  Badminton 


Band 

Horsemanship 
Ping -Bong 


_1   Sewing 

1  Water-skiing 
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Adult  Vocational  &  Technical  Institute 
Rice  Lake,  Wisconsin 

Comments  on  Student  Activities  Survey 
Sports  is  needed 

Schedule  other  nights  besides  Monday  &  Wednesday 

Lack  of  communication  to  students  as  to  what  activities  are  open  to  them 
Poorly  equipped  in  club  mechanics 
Live  too  far  away 

More  recreation  facilities;    pool  tables,  ping  pong  tables,  etc 
More  student  recreation  facilities 

Clubs  organized  for  year-round  activities,  such  &2  canoeing  trips,  skiing, 
and  hiking 

There  is  a  lack  of  student  interest  and  participation 
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STUDENT  ORGANIZATION  CLUB  PARTICIPANTS 
Male  and  Female 

Superior  Technical  Institute 


Male  Club  Participants 

Accounting 
Marketing 

TOTAL 


14  12 


14  12 


^Reasons  for  Belonging 


F       G       H       No>  Surveyed 


12 


12 


2 
9 


11 


Female  Club  Participants     A  B 


Accounting 
Marketing 


^'Reasons  for  Belonging:; 


G       11       No>  Surveyed 


12  3 

2       6       2  1 


1 
2 


TOTAI. 


^^Reasons  for  Belonging 

A*    Social  activities  that  are  offered  .(parties,  dances,  etj.) 
\  B*    Provides  an  opportunity  to  meet  new  people 

C.    It  is  beneficial  to  my  academic  endeavor 

Credentials  are  acquired  that  will  be  beneficial  to  obtaining  post-graduate 
employment 

£•    Provides  an  opportunity  to  meet  people  with  common  interests 

F.  Other  activities  are  not  available  during  an  activity  period 

G.  Provides  an  opportunity  to  cultivate  my  hobbies 
Other  (please  specify) 
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STUDENT  ORGANIZATION  NON  PARTICIPANTS 
Male  and  Female 

Superior  Technical  Institute 


naie  iNon  raruicipancs 

A 

A 

a 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

Want 
Club 

•  No. 

Surveyed 

Accounting 
Marketing 

13 
7 

9 
4 

1 

6 
3 

15 
3 

3 
4 

7 

3 
3 

11 

4 

TOTAL 

20 

13 

1 

9 

18 

7 

7 

6 

15 

*Reasons  for  Not  Belonsing 

Female  Non  Participants 

A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

Want 
Club 

No. 

Surveyed 

Account-,  .g 
Marketing 

3 

4 

6 

4 
2 

1 

3 
1 

TOTAL 

3 

4 

6 

6 

1 

4 

^Reasons  for  Not  Belonging 


A. 
B. 
C. 
D. 
E. 


Work  part-time 
Married 

Lack  of  social  activities  (dances,  parties,  etc.) 

Enjoy  other  recreational  activities  that  are  offered  during  an  activity  period 
Need  the  time  for  studies 

F.  Do  not  feel  that  participation  is  beneficial  to  my  education 

G.  Lack  interest  in  belonging  to  any  student  organizations 

H.  Other  (please  specify) 


er|c 
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Superior  Technical  Institute 
Superior,  Wisconsin 

MEN*S  RECREATION  SURVEY 

Please  check  the  box  that  accurately  describes  your  feeling  toward  the 
intramural  activities  program  presently  offered  at  your  school. 

Male  Participants                                                     Agree  Disagree  Uncertain 

A.  All  students  have  the  opportunity  to              7/  1/  1/ 
participate                                                     /  76.007,  / 12.00%  / 12.00% 

B.  Presently,  the  intramural  program                   5/  3/ 
offers  a  variety  of  activities                        / 62.007,  / 38.00% 

C.  Adequate  facilities  and  supervision               3/  3/  2/ 

are  provided                                                     /38.00%  /38.00%  /25.00% 

D.  Inter-school  competition  tends  to  de-            3/  3/  2/ 
emphasize  the  imporranre  of  intramurals  ♦        /38.00%  /38.00%  /25.00% 

Hale  Non  Participants                                              Agree  Disagree  Uncertain 

A.  All  students  have  the  opportunity  to              9  /  3  /  2  / 
participate                                                       / 64.00%  / 22.00%  / 14.00% 

B.  Presently,  the  intramural  program                  5  /  -  5/  3  / 
offers  a  variety  of  activities                        /38.00%  /38.00%  /24.00% 

G.    Adequate  facilities  and  supervision                3/  3/  2/ 

are  provided                                                     / 38.00%  / 38.00%  / 25.00% 

D.    Inter-school  competition  tends  to  de-            3/  3  /  2/ 

emphasize  the  importance  of  intramurals          /38.0O%  /38.00%  /25.00% 


Please  check  any  intramural  program  that  is  presently  non-existent  in  which 
you  would  like  to  be  a  participant. 


2 

Archery 

2 

Skiing 

2 

Handball 

2 

Basketball 

3 

Softball 

Lacrosse 

Fencing 

2 

Swimming  &  Diving 

Soccer 

3 

Football 

Track  6c  Field 

1 

Squash 

1 

Hiking 

3 

Baseball 

2 

Tennis 

3 

Ice  Hockey 

8 

Bowling 

3 

Volleyball 

3 

Rifle 

Cross  Country 

Wrestling 

Rugby 

7 

Golf 

1 

Water  Polo 

Other:  Billiards 
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Superior  Technical  Instituue 
Superior,  Wisconsin 

WOMEN'S  RECREATION  SURVEY 


Please  check  the  box  that  accurately  describes  your  feeling  toward 
intramural  activities  program  presently  offered  at  your  school. 


the 


Female  Participants 

A.  All  students  have  the  opportunity  to 
participate 

B.  Presently,  the  intramural  program 
offers  a  /ariety  of  activities 

C.  Adequate  facilities  and  supervision 
are  provided 

D.  Inter-school  competition  tends  to  de- 
emphasize  the  importance  of  intramurals 

Female  Non  Participants 

A.  All  students  have  the  opportunity  to 
participate 

B.  I   ^sently,  the  intramural  program 
oriers  a  variety  of  activities 

C.  Adequate  facilities  and  supeirvision 
are  provided 

D.  Inter-school  competition  tends  to  de- 
emphasize  the  importance  of  intramurals 


Agree 
/ 100% 


Agree 
/ 50.00% 
/ 25.00% 


50.00% 


Disagree  Uncertain 


/ 100% 
/ 100% 


Disagree 

/  25.00% 

/75.00% 

/ 25.00% 
1 


/25.00%  /25.00% 


100% 
Uncertain 

/25.00% 


/25.00% 
/50.00% 


Please  check  any  intramural  program  that  is  presently  non-existent  in  which 
you  would  like  to  be  a  participant. 


_2   Archery 

 Basketball 

_1   Fencing 

  Football 

I  Hiking 

  Ice  Hockey 

  Rifle 

  Rugby 


Skiing 
Softball 

Swimming  &  Diving 

Track  &  Field 

Baseball 

Bowling 

Cross  Country 

Golf 


Handball 
Lacrosse 
Soccer 
Squash 
Tennis 
Volleyball 
Widest  ling 
Water  Polo 
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Superior  Technical  Institute 
Superior,  Wisconsin 


student:  responses 


Comments  were  as  follox^7s: 
Does  not  apply  to  me 

Married,  work  part-time,  and  lack  the  time  needed  to  participate  in  an 
intramural  program 

Must  babysit  immediately  after  school 

The  organizations  they  have  don't  appeal 
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Rice  Lake  Vocational  and  Technical  School 
Rice  Lake,  Wisconsin 


I. 


INTERPRETATION  OP  SURVEY 


A.  MALE  PARTICIPANTS  -  TABLE 

The  male  respondents  participates  basically  to  meet  people.  Academic 
motivations  were  also  significant  for  participating.    The  three  main  reasons, 
in  order,  for  participating  were: 

1.  Provides  an  opportunity  to  meet  people  with  common  interests 

2.  It  is  beneficial  to  my  academic  endeavor 

3.  Provides  an  opportunity  to  meet  new  people 

B.  FEMALE  PARTICIPANTS  -  TABLE 

The  female  participants ,  unlike  the  males,  indicated  academic  benefits 
was  the  main  criteria  for  belonging  to  a  student  group.    However,  socializing 
did  play  an  important  role  in  participating.    The  four  main  reasons,  in  order, 
for  parcicipating  were: 

1.  It  is  beneficial  to  my  academic  endeavor 

2.  Provides  an  opportunity  to  meet  new  people 

3.  Social  activities  that  are  offered  (parties,  dances,  etc.) 

4.  Credientials  are  required  that  are  beneficial  to  obtaining  post-graduate 


C.  MALE  NON  PARTICIPANTS  -  TABLE 

The  male  respondents  felt  a  lack  of  time  and  interest  were  the  main  reasons 
for  not  belonging  to  a  student  club.    The  three  main  reasons,  in  order,  for  not 
participating  were: 

1.  Work  part-time 

2.  Lack  interest  in  belonging  to  any  student  organization 

3.  Need  time  for  studies 

D.  FEMALE  NON  PARTICIPANT  -  TABLE 

This  survey  did  not  adequately  find  the  reasons  why  the  female  non  partici- 
pants did  not  join  clubs.    However,  the  writer  feels  that  martial  status  played 
an  important  role  why  the  female  student  .does  not  belong  to  organizations. 
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The  three  main  reasons,  in  order,  for  not  participating  were: 

1.  Other 

2.  Need  time  for  studies 

3.  Lack  interest  in  belonging  to  any  student  organizations. 
E.    MEN'S  RECREATION  SURVEY 

The  male  students  slightly  agreed  that  all  students  have  the  opportunity 
to  participate.    However,  there  was  uncertainity  and  disagreement  over  the 
diversification,  facilities,  and  supervision  provided  by  the  recreation  depart- 


The  males  indicated  the  following  programs  would  be  beneficial  to  the 
recreation  department. 

1 .  Archery 

2.  Football 

3.  Golf 

4.  Handball 

5.  Hiking 

6.  Rifle 

7.  Skiing 

8.  Soccer 

9.  Softball  -  Baseball 

10.  Swimming 

11.  Tennis 

12.  Wrestling 

F.    WOMEN'S  RECREATION  SURVEY 

The  female  respondents  agreed  that  Vail  students  have  the  opportunity  to 
participate."    But  uncertainity  and  disagreement  existed  in  th^Ar  attitudes 
over  the  availability  of  facilities,  programs  offered,  and  supervision  of 
recreational  activities. 

The  female  respondents  indicated  the  following  programs  as  being  desirable: 

1 .  Archery 

2.  Hiking 

3.  Skiing 

4.  Swimming 

5.  Tennis 


ment. 
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II.  RECOMMENDATIONS 
The  writer  of  this  paper,  usin^  the  surve^'  as  a  guide,  suggests  the  follow- 
ing recommendations: 

1.  More  recreations  programs  and  facilities  should  be  made  accessible 
for  student  use. 

2.  Clubs  should  be  initiated  to  satisfy  student  needs  for  outdoor  recreation 
such  as  skiing,  badminton,  horseback  riding  hiking,  etc. 

3.  The  following  intramurals  should  be  initiated: 

a.  Archery  (Co-ed) 

b.  Football  -  Flag  (Men) 

c.  Handball  (Men) 

d.  Rifle  (Men) 

e.  Skiing  (Co-ed) 

f.  Soccer  (Men) 

g.  Softball  (Men) 

h.  Swimming  &  Diving  (Co-ed) 

i.  Tennis  (Co-ed) 
j.  Wrestling  (Men) 

The  writer  of  this  paper,  based  on  observations  and  visitations,  suggests 
that  the  following  recommendations  becconsidered: 

!•    Develop  written  guidelines  pertaining  to  student  organizations  and 
intramural  activities, 

2#    Develop  a  plan  that  would  pay  the  intramural  director  equitable  compen- 
sation for  organizing,  scheduling,  and  supervising  intramural  activities. 


er|c 
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Nicolet  College  anc  Technical  Institute 
Rhinelander ,  Wisconsin 


I. 


INTERPRETATION  OF  SURVEY 


A.    STUDENT  ORGANIZATIONS 

Nicolet  Community  College  is  currently  in  the  building  stage  of  its  year  old 
school.  Therefore,  the  amount  of  activities  offered  are  still  somewhat  limited. 
The  organizations  that  are  currently  active  are: 


Unlike  the  traditional  vocational-technical  school,  none  of  the  organizations 
are  academically  orientated.    Currently  plans  are  being  made  to  initiated  some 
fraternities  and  sororities  on  campus. 
B.  RECREATION 

The  recreation  program  is  limited  due  to  the  infancy  of  the  school  and  a 
lack  of  facilities.    The  recreation  programs  are  usually  offered  on  a  club 
and  not  an  individual  basis.    Naturally,  with  the  club  enrollment  down,  the 
number  of  participant?  is  also  limited.    Currently,  the  following  activities  are 
offered : 


Dramatics 
Pep  Club 
Ski  Club 


25 
15 

45 
50 
40 


Snowmobile  Club 
Vets  Club 


Basketball  -  Men 
Flag  Football  -  Men 
Weight  Lifting 


Also,  it  must  be  mentioned  that  other  activities  are  offered  through  the 


physical  education  classes.    These  include  such  activities  as  archery, .golf , 


tennis,  etc. 


II .    REG  )MMENDATIONS 


The  writer  of  this  r'^per,  based  on  observations,  interviews,  and  written 
literature,  suggests  that  the  following  recommendations  be  considered: 
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1.  The  administration  should  establish  some  written  guidelines  pertaining 
to  student  organizations. 

2.  Students  should  be  encouraged  to  form  some  academic  clubs  such  as  Auto 
Club,  Electronics  Club,  etc.    Basically,  the  student  enrollment  consists  of  the 
traditional  vocational-technical  school  student. 

3.  Recreation  programs  should  be  orientated  to  fit  the  needs  of  all  students. 
The  formation  of  club  teams  eliminates  many  "independent"  students  that  may  want 
to  participate. 

4.  All  recreational  leagues  should  have  "officials"  and  be  supervised  by 
qualified  personnel. 
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STUDENT  ORGANIZATION  CLUB  PARTICIPA\T:S 
Male  and  Female 

North  Central  Technical  Institute 
Wausau 


^Reasons  for  Belonging 


Male  Club  Participants 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

G 

H 

No.  Surveyed 

Accounting 

28 

20 

17 

22 

24 

4 

3 

3 

20 

Agriculture  Mechanic 

54 

17 

34 

5 

15 

10 

3 

3 

24 

Auto  Techniques 

54 

34 

19 

12 

44 

15 

6 

2 

32 

Data  Processing 

15 

16 

28 

32 

10 

1 

17 

Electrician  Techniques 

88 

38 

25 

37 

31 

13 

10 

4 

45 

Insurance 

18 

8 

5 

9 

11 

2 

1 

9 

Machine  Tool 

31 

16 

8 

14 

15 

3 

3 

7 

16 

Marketing 

45 

58 

40 

32 

31 

3 

5 

7 

37 

Mechanical  Design 

38 

19 

34 

23 

18 

2 

3 

6 

24 

Printing 

12 

11 

20 

4 

15 

1 

4 

3 

12 

Residential  Design 

26 

37 

68 

34 

49 

12 

8 

1 

40 

Welding 

26 

9 

10 

3 

9 

1 

4 

2 

11 

TOTAL 

435 

283 

308 

227 

272 

65 

51 

39 

287 

*Reasons 

for 

Belonging 

Female  Club  Participants 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

No.  Surveyed 

Accounting 

18 

19 

11 

17 

6 

1 

12 

Clerk  Typist 

18 

42 

36 

8 

26 

3 

1 

1 

23 

Data  Processing 

12 

12 

10 

10 

4 

1 

9 

Home  Economic  Assistant 

13 

15 

19 

1 

13 

6 

4 

12 

Insurance 

3 

2 

1 

1 

Marketing 

10 

10 

13 

12 

5 

4 

6 

Merchandising 

6 

4 

4 

1 

3 

Nursing 

6 

9 

24 

8 

7 

9 

Printing 

2 

3 

1 

1 

R-D,  Drafting 

1 

2 

3 

3 

2 

Secretarial  Science 

45 

67 

65 

58 

35 

13 

2 

6 

49 

TOTAL 

122 

184 

188 

125 

100 

27 

7 

9 

127 

^Reasons  for  Belonging 

A.  Social  activities  that  are  offered  (parties,  dances,  etc.) 

B.  Provides  an  opportunity  to  meet  new  people 
.  C.    It  is  beneficial  to  my  academic  endeavor 

D.  Credentials  are  acquired  that  will  be  beneficial  to  obtaining  post-graduate 
employment 

E.  Provides  an  opportunity  to  meet  people  with  common  interests 

F.  Other  activities  are  not  available  during  an  activity  period 

G.  Provides  an  opportunity  to  cultivate  my  hobbies 

H.  Other  (nlease  specify) 
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STUDENT  ORGANIZATION  NON  ^'ARTICIPANTS 
Male  and  Female 

North  Central  Technical  Institute 
Wausau 


^Reasons  for  Not  Belongin?> 


Want 

No. 

Male  Non  Participants 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

Club 

Surveyed 

Accounting 

27 

10 

3 

15 

27 

20 

19 

6 

22 

Agriculture  Mechanic 

2 

4 

2 

3 

1 

2 

Automotive 

11 

4 

5 

9 

10 

3 

7 

Data  Processing 

10 

2 

6 

10 

5 

4 

1 

7 

Electrician  Techniques 

Ul 

8 

4 

22 

76 

43 

31 

14 

40 

Insurance 

7 

1 

7 

■4 

5 

6 

5 

Machine  Tool 

11 

3 

2 

6 

1 

5 

2 

5 

Marketing 

44 

12 

11 

21 

25 

26 

25 

12 

31 

Mechanical  Design 

16 

8 

3 

5 

15 

6 

15 

3 

11 

Nursing 

3 

1 

2 

5 

Printing 

6 

2 

5 

4 

3 

Residential  Design 

2 

3 

1 

5 

2 

1 

4 

3 

TOTAL 

176 

50 

24 

89 

176 

128 

120 

44 

141 

^Reasons  for  Not  Belonging 

Want 

No. 

Female  Non  Participa^its 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

Club 

Surveyed 

Accounting 

4 

8 

4 

16 

7 

14 

14 

11 

13 

Clerk  Typist 

1 

3 

9 

5 

2 

1 

4 

Home  Economic  Assistant 

2 

1 

1 

Marketing 

2 

3 

5 

3 

4 

1 

3 

Merchandising 

1 

3 

2 

3 

3 

2 

Nursing 

15 

31 

6 

2 

37 

13 

2 

10 

21 

Printing 

2 

3 

1 

1 

Secretarial  Science 

3 

2 

3 

1 

4 

4 

TOTAL 

23 

39 

11 

31 

63 

43 

27 

30 

49 

^Reasons  for  Not  Belonging 

A.    Work  part-time 
E.  Married 

Lack  of  social  activities  (dances,  parties,  etc*) 

D.  Enjoy  other  recreational  activities  that  are  offered  during  an  activity  period 

E.  Need  the  time  for  studies 

Do  not  feel  that  participation  is  beneficial  to  my  education 

G.  Lack  interest  in  belonging  to  any  student  organizations 

H.  Other  (please  specify) 
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North  Central  Technical  Institute 
Wausau,  Wisconsin 

-MEN'S  RECREATION  SURVEY 


Please  check  the  box  that  accurately  describes  your  feeling  toward  the 
intramural  activities  program  presently  offered  at  your  school, 

Male  Participants                                                    Agree         Disagree  Uncertain 

A.  All  student?  have  the  opportunity  to            77/             20/  24/ 
participate                                                       /  61.00%      / 16.00%  /23.0g% 

B.  Presently,  the  intramural  program                 64/             24/  37/ 
offers  a  variety  of  activities                        /51.00%      /l9.007o  /30.00% 

C.  Adequate  facilities  and  supervision              25/             49/  52/ 

are  provided                                                     / 20.00%      / 39.00%  Al.OOX 

D.  Inte"  school  competition  tends  to  de-           29  /             54/  41  / 
emphasize  the  importance  of  intramurals          /23.00%      744.00%  /33.00% 

Male  Non  Participants                                              Agree         Disagree  Uncertain 


A.  All  students  have  the  opportunity  to  189/             40/  48/ 
participate  /68.00%      /l4.00%  /l7. 

B.  Presently,  the  intramural  program  186 /             45  /  44/ 
offers  a  variety  of  activities  /68.00%      /l6.00%  /l6. 

C.  Adequate  facilities  and  supervision  61/           151/  64/ 
are  provided  '  / 22.00%      755.00%         / 23. 

D.  Inter-school  competition  tends  to  de-  48 /           142  /  85/ 
emphasize  the  imporcance  of  intramurals  / 17.00%      752.00%  731. 


00% 


Please  check  any  intramural  program  that  is  presently  non-existent  in  which 
you  would  like  tj  be  a  participant. 


83 

Archery 

30 

Skiing 

33 

Handball 

20 

Basketball 

19 

Softball 

15 

Lacrosse 

24 

Fencing 

49 

Swimming  &  Diving 

40 

Soccer 

19 

Football 

26 

Track  &  Field 

12 

Squash 

24 

Hiking 

28 

Baseball 

45 

Tennis 

39 

Ice  Hockey 

17 

Bowling 

82 

Volleyball 

92 

Rifle 

17 

Cross  Country 

56 

Wrestling 

18 

Rugby 

74 

Golf 

23 

Water  Polo 

Other:    Bicycling,  Billiards,  Bingo,  Boxing,  Camping,  Canoeing,  Car  Racing, 

Curling,  Fishing,  Foosball,  Gymnastics,  Judo,  Sky  Diving,  Table  Tennis, 
and  Weight  Lifting 
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North  Central  Technical  Institute 
Wausau,  Wisconsin 

WOMEN'S  RECREATION  SURVEY 


Please  check  the  box  that  accurately  describes  your  feeling  toward  the 
intramural  activities  program  presently  offered  at  your  school. 


Female  Participants 

A.  All  students  have  the  opportunity  to 
participate 

B.  Presently,  the  intramural  program 
offers  a  variety  of  activities 

C.  Adequate  facilities  and  supervision 
are  provided 

D.  Inter-school  competition  tends  to  de- 
emphasize  the  importance  of  intramurals 

Female  Non  Participants 

A.  All  students  have  the  opportunity  to 
participate 

B.  Presently,  the  intramural  program 
offers  a  variety  of •  activities 

C.  Adequate  facilities  and  supervision 
are  provided 

D.  Inter-school  competition  tends  to  de- 
emphasize  the  importance  of  intramurals 


Agree 
29/ 

27/ 
/63.00% 

14/ 
/32.007o 

V 

/12.00% 

Agree 

76/ 
/ 64.00% 

58/ 
/49.00% 

22/ 
/ 19.00% 


Disagree 

y 

/  7.007. 

/12.00% 

/ 16.00% 

/ 26.00% 
Disagree 

/ 16.00% 


19 


30 


48/ 


25.00% 
40.00% 


21.00% 


42/ 
/ 36.00% 


Uncertain 

12/ 
/  27.00% 

/  25.007. 

23  / 
/  52.007, 

26/ 
/62.00% 

Uncertain 

24/ 
/  20.00% 

/ 26.00% 

4o.oo% 

//, 


48/ 
/  4 


/42.00% 


Please  check  any  intramural  program  that  is  presently  non-existent  in  which 
you  would  like  to  be  a  participant. 


34 

Archery 

11 

Skiing 

6 

Handball 

16 

Basketball 

9 

Softball 

1 

Lacrosse 

8 

Fencing 

35 

Swimming  &  Diving 

7 

Soccer 

3 

Football 

9 

Track  &  Field 

1 

Squash 

24 

Hiking 

3 

Baseball 

49 

Tennis 

2 

Ice  Hockey 

20 

Bowling 

58 

Volleyball 

4 

Rifle 

4 

Cross  Country 

2 

Wrestling 

1 

Rugby 

20 

Golf 

3 

VJater  Polo 

Other:    Badminton,  Bicycling,  Gymnastics,      Horseback  Riding 


t 
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North  Central  Technical  Institute 
Wausau,  Wisconsin 


STUDENT  RESPONSES 


f 


i 


Comments  were  as  follows: 
Don't  have  time 

Lack  interest  in  the  organizations  offered 
Don*t  belong  to  any  specific  training 
Friends  not  in  these  groups 

Did  belong  1st  semester,  was  the  most  ridiculous  club 
Live  too  far  from  home 

As  a  nurse  in  Psychological  Training,  we  are  not  at  school  to  be  able 
to  participate;  it  also  cost  too  much 

Lack  of  transportation 

Was  not  n  worthwhile  organization 

Have  family  problems 

Family  comes  first 

Enrolled  full  time,  plan  to  join  Secretarial  Science  next  year 
Came  too  late  to  join 
Other  things  to  do 

Build  a  tennis  court  in  area  in  back  of  school 

Tech.  needs  some  type  of  on-campus  sports  program.    Gym  near  campus  would 
keep  us  occupied;  especially  in  winter.    Intramural  program  through  the  Y.M.C.A. 
seems  to  work  well,  but  the  participation  could  be  stronger;  more  people  would 
participate  if  facilities  were  closer  to  home.    Sports  around  campus  are  big 
and  the  girls  would  like  to  be  part  of  it 

Don't  know  what  we  have  here 

Belong  to  an  organisation--just  about  had  to;  teacher  told  me  so 

No  activities  for  students  without  a  gym  or  pool--between  hours  have  to 
spend  in  lounge  or  outside 

It  b  Ips  your  grades 


Student  Responses  continued  ^qq 

Waste  of  time  ^ 

Didn't  like  parliamentary  procedures 

Like  to  enjoy  sports  but  must  work  every  evening 

Inter-school  competition  in  athletics 

All  this  institute,  t*-ey're  all  disorganized 

Not  my  type  of  programs 

Take  care  of  children 

Bible  studies 

1 

Being  older  than  tjuite  a  few  of  the  students,  my  social  interests  are 
more  outside  of  school 

School  should  have  a  basketball  court  on  the  grounds  outside 

Didn't  pay  any  dues 

Outside  interests  related  to  family 

Has  not  received  any  information  as  to  what  intramural  activities  are  offered 
Thinks  the  school  is  pretty  good 

Would  like  to  see  the  use  of  the  city  school  pools  for  water  sports  in  the 
winter-*^- 

Would  like  activities  on  a  more  varied  time  schedule,  so  people  with  part- 
time  jobs  could  participate 

Would  like  a  cafe  or  some  sort  of  quick  order  restaurant 

Keeps  in  good  standing  with  teachers 

Provides  an  opportunity  to  serve  and  lead  people 

School  is  more  than  just  a  place  to  learn.    People  need  "fun*'.  Students 
are  people* 

Y.M.C.A*  membership  should  be  on  a  voluntary  basis  only.    I  feel  that  the 
set-up  at  the  Y  is  second  rate.    For  example,  bowling  at  the  Y  is  not  very  good. 
Lanes  and  fees  are  substandard. 

Help  better  my  confidence  with  people 

School  had  better  get  something  going  to  raise  the  school  morale.  It's 
really  bad. 
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Student  Responses  continued  '  101 

Belonging  to  an  organization — something  to  do  and  involvement 
An  opportunity  to  develop  leadership 

Inter-school  competition  would  bring  school  closer  together •  More  students 
x^ould  be  playing 

'  Organizations— help  make  money  with  club  sales 

Everyone  is  in  them 


ERLC 
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North  Central  Technical  Institute 
Wausau,  Wisconsin  • 


INTERPRETATION  OF  SURVEY 


A.    MALE  PARTICIPANTS  -  TABLE 

The  main  reason  why  male  students  participated  in  student  organizations 
was  the  social  benefits  provided  through  club  activities.    However,  activities 
that  furthered  their  academic  education  was  also  deemed  important.    The  three 
main  reasons,  in  order,  for  participating  were: 

1.  Social  activities  that  are  offered  (parties,  dances,  etc.) 

2.  It  is  beneficial  to  my  academic  education 

3.  Provides  ah  opportunity  to  meet  new  people 

B-    FEMALE  PARliCIPANTS  -  TABLE 

The  female  participants,  unlike  the  males,  participated  because  of  acadonlc 
.reasons  and  the  opportunity  to  meet  new  people.    Social  activities  were  considered 
important  but  far  less  than  academic  reasons.    The  four  main  reasons,,  in  order, 
for  participating  were: 

1.  It  is  beneficial  to  my  academic  endeavor 

2.  Provides  an  opportunity  to  meet  new  people 

3.  Credientials  are  acquired  that  will  be  beneficial  to  obtaining  post- 
i  graduate  employment 

4.  Social  activities  that  are  offered  (parties,  dances,  etc.) 

C.  MALE  NGN  PARTICIPANTS  -  TABLE 

The  main  reason  the  male  students  do  not  elect  to  participate  In  student 

organizations  was  a  lack  of  time  for  such  activities.    However,  a  lack  of  Interest 

was  also  deemed  an  important  factor.    The  three  main  reason,  in  order,  for  not 

participating  were: 

1.    Work  part-time 

2*    Need  the  time  for  studies 

3.    Do  not  feel  participation  Is  beneficial  to  ny  academic  endeavor 

D.  FEMALE  NGN  PARTICIPANT  -  TABLE 

The  main  reason  the  females  chose  not  to  partipipate  in  student  organizations 
was  "need  time  for  studies."   However,  the  write,  of  this  paper  feels  that 


martial  status  was  another  deterroining  factor.  The  three  main  reasons, , in  order, 
for  not  participating  were: 

1.  Need  time  for  studies 

2.  Do  not  feel  that  participation  is  beneficial  to  my  education 
3 »  Married 

B.    MEN'S  RECREATION  SURVEY  -  PARTICIPANT 

The  male  participant  slightly  agreed  that  all  students  have  the  opportunity 
to  participate.    However,  they  over^elmingly  felt  that  the  recreation  program 
is  not  well  diversified  and  lacks  adequate  facilities  and  supervision* 
F.    MEN*  S  RECREATION  SURVEY  -  HON  PARTICIPANT 

The  male  non  participant  agreed  that  all  students  enjoy  the  opportunity  to 
participate  and;  that  the  program  is  well  diversified.    Also,  they  disagreed  with 
the  statement  "adequate  supervision  and  facilities  are  provided." 

It  is  apparent  that  the  male  students  would  like  to  see  the  following  pro- 
grams added  by  the  recreation  department: 

1 .  Archery 

2.  Golf 

3.  Handball 

4.  Ice  Hockey 

5.  Rifle 

6.  Skiing 

7.  Soccers^;;  S  U^v  .  -  , 

8.  Swimming  &  Diving 

9.  Tennis 

10.  Volleyball 

11.  Wrestling 

Gi^^WblfflNJLsHRBCRBATIONH  SURVEY^  -  iPAKriCiPANT 

The  female  participants  agreed  that  all  students  possess  the  opportunity  to 
participate  in  recreational  activities. and  that  the  present  program  is  well 
diversified.    However,  uncertalnlty  existed  about  the  adequacy  of  the  facilities 
and  supervision  of  the  recreational  activities. 
H.    WOMEN'S  RECREATION  SURVEY  -  NON  PARTICIPANT 

The  women  non  participants  slightly  agreed  that  all  students  are  afforded 


the  opportunity  to  participate.  But  they  disagreed  that  the  programs  are  diver- 
sified and  provided  proper  facilities  and  supervision. 

The  female  respondents  indiciated  the  following  programs  would  be.  desirable: 

1.  Archery 

2.  Bowling 

3.  Golf 

4.  Hiking 
5*  Swimming 

6.  Tennis 

7.  Volleyball 


II .  RECOMMENDATIONS 
The  writer  of  this  papery  using  the  survey  as  a  guide,  recommends  the  following 
suggestions: 

1.  Social  activities  should  assume  an  important  role  in  student  organization 
activtties--especially  in  the  Trade  and  Industrial  areas. 

2.  The  following  programs  be  added  to  the  recreation  program: 

a.  Archery  (Co-ed) 

b.  Hiking  (Co-ed) 

c.  Ice  Hoplcey  (Men) 

d.  Rifle  (Men) 

e.  Skiing  (Co-ed) 

f Swinining  (Co-ed) 

g.  Track  (Ifen) 

h.  Golf  (Men  &  Women) 

i.  Handball 

j.    Soccer  (Men) 

ken  Tennis  (Co-ed)   . 

1.    Volleyball  (Cp-ed) 
m.    Wrestling  (Men) 

The  writer  of  this  paper »  based  on  observations  and  visitations  with  faculty 
and  students,  suggests  that  the  following  recommendations  be  considered: 

1.  The  school  should  hire  a  full-time  activities  director  to  handle  all 
recreational  and  club  activities. 

2.  Recreational  programs  should  be  handled  by  North  Central  personnel  rather 
than  the  Y.M.C.A. 
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3.    Activities  i9hould  be  provided  that  would  benefit  non-participants  in 


club  meetings  during  the  activity  period.    This  might  include: 


a.  Baslcetball 

b.  cards 

c.  Football 

d.  Movies 

e.  Tennis 

f.  Volleyball 
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STUDENT  ORGANIZATION  CLUB  PARTICIPANTS 
Male  and  Female 


Waukesha  County  Technical  Institute 

^Reasons  for  Belonging 


Male  Club  Participants 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F  G 

H 

No .  Surveyed 

Accounting 

1 

3 

2 

6 

2 

Data  Processing 

4 

6 

3 

5 

3 

3 

4 

Electronics 

1 

9 

12 

4 

11 

11 

8 

General  Education 

3 

2 

2 

3 

2 

Machine  Tool  Operator 

3 

2 

1 

1 

Marketing 

3 

8 

6 

5 

1        1  . 

4 

Safety  Techniques 

1 

TOTAL 

11 

26 

32 

6 

29 

1  17 

6 

22 

"^^Reasons  for  Belonging 


■r 


Female  Club  Participants 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F       G  H 

No.  Surveyed 

Accounting 

3 

2 

1 

1 

Data  Processing 

11 

5 

1 

2 

10 

6 

Marketing  -  Fashion 

3 

5 

4 

2 

Practical  Nursing 

12 

16 

24 

2 

21 

2 

13 

Secretarial  Science 

7 

7. 

.8 

2 

11 

i 

6 

TOTAL 

30 

34 

40 

10 

42 

4 

28 

ERIC 


^Reasons  for  Belonging 

A.    Social  activities  that  are  offered  (parties,  dances,  etc.) 
i»    Provides  an  opportunity  to  meet  new  people 
C.    It  is  beneficial  to  my  academic  endeavor 

b.    Credentials  are  acquired  that  will  be  beneficial  to  obtaining  post-graduate 
employment 

£•    Provides  an  opportunity  to  meet  people  with  common  interests 

F.  Other  activities  are  not  available  during  an  activity  period 

G.  Provides  an  opportunity  to  cultivate  my  hobbies 
Other  (please  specify) 
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STUDENT  ORGANIZATION  NON  PARTICIPANTS 
Male  and  Female 

Waukesha  County  Technical  Institute 


^•Reasons  for  Not  Belonging 


Male  Non  Participants 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

Want 
Club 

No. 

Surveyed 

Accounting 

6 

2 

6 

7 

4. 

5 

5 

Business 

2 

3 

1 

1 

5 

6 

■  1 

3 

Data  Processing 

12 

2 

8 

10 

7 

2 

7 

Electrical  Techniques 

26 

7 

16 

16 

11 

16 

5 

16 

Machine  Tool 

2 

3 

4 

1 

4 

3 

Marketing 

18 

8 

2 

12 

7 

7 

1 

3 

11 

Mechanical  Design 

5 

4 

7 

5 

3 

4 

Police  Science 

18 

10 

1 

6 

9 

4 

4 

9 

4 

13 

Safety  Techniques 

3 

2 

2 

1 

3 

2 

9 

2 

1 

4 

Student  Nursing 

4 

2 

2 

5 

3 

3  . 

TOTAL 

96 

30 

19 

4C 

66 

43 

60 

26 

9 

69 

Reasons  for  Not  Belonpin^ 


Want 


No. 


Female  Non  Participants 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

;F 

G 

H 

Club 

Surveyed 

Accounting  Clerk 

2 

3 

1 

Data  Processing 

3 

2 

3 

3 

1 

2 

Fashion  Merchandising 

3 

2 

3 

2 

Health  Occupations 

7 

8 

4 

3 

Marketing 

2 

3 

1 

1 

Medical  Assistant 

"2 

2 

1 

Police  Science 

3 

1 

3 

2 

2 

Practical  Nursing 

12 

8 

6 

7 

19 

5 

7 

2 

1 

12 

Secretarial  Science 

10 

.  2 

4 

13 

9- 

8 

3 

6 

9 

Ward  Clerk 

3 

3 

6 

2 

TOTAL 

42 

18 

8 

17 

46 

26 

21 

12 

7 

35 

^Reasons  for  Not  Belonging 

A.  Work  part-time 

B.  Married 

C.  Lack  of  social  activities  (dances,  parties,  etc.) 

D.  Enjoy  other  recreational  activities  that  are  offered  during  an  activity  period 

E.  Need  the  time  for  studies 

F.  Do  not  feel  that  participation  is  beneficial  to  my  education 
Lack  interest  in  belonging  to  any  student  organizations 

r  Other  (please  specify) 
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Waukesha  County -Technicalv  Institute 
Waukesha,  Wisconsin 

MEN'S  RECREATION  SURVEY 


Please  check  the  box  that  accurately  describes  your  feeling  toward  the 
intramural  activities  program  presently  offered  at  your  school. 


Men  Participants 

A«   All  students  have  the  opportunity  to 
participate 

B.  Presently,  the  intramural  program 
.  .offers  a  variety  of  activities 

C.  Adequate  facilities  and  stipervliion 
are  provided 

Di    Inter-school  competition  tends  to  de- 
emphasize  the  Importance  of  intramvirals 


Agree         Disagree-  Uncertain 

2 


16  6 

66.70^^  25.00?^ 

20  1 

87.oo?6  Kzof, 

9  11 

37. 50^^  k3.8of, 

15 


8.30^^ 


8.70^^ 


16.70^ 


12.50^         62.50^  25.00?^ 


Men  Non  Participants 

A,  All  students  have  the  opportunity  to 
participate 

B,  Presently,  the  intramural  program 
offers  a  variety  of  activities 

C.  Adequate  facilities  and  supervision 
are  provided 

D.  Inter-school  competition  tends  to  de- 
emphasize  the  importance  of  intramurals  . 


Agree         Disagree  Uhcertain 

36 


1*3 


15 


13  18 
53.705&        19.1io?t  26.90?^ 

5  18 
65.20^t  7.60^t  27.20^^ 

20  31 
22.70^         30.30^  li7.00^ 


18  15  32 

27.7P?^         23,10^t  k%2(yf, 


Please  check  any  intramural  program  that  is  presently  non-existent  in  which 
you  would  like  to  be  a  participant. 


13 

Archery 

11 

Skiing 

17 

3 

Basketball 

9 

SoftbaU 

7 

6 

Fencing 

17 

Swimming  &  Diving 

8 

11 

Football 

12 

Track  &  Field 

7 

7 

Hiking 

5 

Baseball 

11 

6 

Ice  Hockqr 

10 

Bowling 

12 

25 

Rifle 

1 

Cross  Country 

7 

Rugby 

2 

Golf 

Lacrosse 

Soccer 

Squash 


Wrestling 
Water  Polo 


Other ?_Blllards,  Card  Tables,  Chess,  Cycle,  Drag  Racing,  Horse  Backriding,  Karate, 
PinTPong,  Rowing,  Scuba  Diving,  &  Trapshooting 
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Waukesha  County  Technical  Institute 
Waukesha,  Wisconsin' 

WOMEN'S  RECREATION  SURVEY 


Please  check  the  box  that  accurately  describes  your  feeling  toward  the 
Intramural  activities  progrsm  presently  offered  at  your  school. 


WCineh  Participants 

A.  All  students  have  the  opportunity  to 
participate 

B.  Presently,  the  intramural  program 
offers  a  variety  of  activities 

C.  Adequate  facilities  and  supervision 
are  provided 

D.  Inter-school  ccnpetition  tends  to  de* 
emphasize  the  importance  of  intramurals 


Agree  Disagree  Uncertain 

13  6  8 

U8.10^         22.20^&  29.70f> 

16  1  10 

59.00^6.         3.705t  37.30^6 

2  9  16 
I'^Of,        33.30?t  59»3b?& 

3  6  18 
11.10^6         22.205^  66.70^t 


Women  Non  Participants  Agree 

A.  All  students  have  the  opportunity  to  22 
participate  68.80^ 

B.  Presently,  the  intramural  program  l6 
offers  a  variety  of  activities  50.00^t 

C.  Adequate  facilities  and  supervliibn  Ik 

are  provided  k3.^ 

D.  Inter-school  competition  tends  to  de-  2 
emphasize  the  Importance  of  Intramurals  7.1^ 


Disagree  Uhcertain 
19 


31.20^6 


16 


50.00?^ 


18 

9  17 
32.105t  6o,8(yf> 


t 


Please  check  any  intramural  program  that  is  presently  non-existent  in  which 
you  would  like  to  be  a  participant. 


13  Archery 
3  Basketball 
[  Fencing 

■  Football 
1^  Hiking 

Ice  Hockey 

■  Rifle 
'  Rugby 


T 


other:  Karate 


k 

T 


2 


Skiing 
Softball 


12       Swimming  &  Diving 
1       Track  &  Field 
_  Baseball 
\  Bowling 
'  Cross  Country 
■  Golf 


2 

T 


Handball 
Lacrosse 
Soccer 
Squash 
Tennis 


Ik  Voll^ball 

 Wrestling 

2       Water  Polo 


er|c 
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Waukesha  Country  Technical  Institute 
Waukesha, .  VJisconsin 


STUDENT  RESPONSES 


Comments  were  as  follws: 


Not  enough  time 


Boyfriend 


Because  some  people  are  older,  they* re 


not  alxcays  accepted 


Too  busy  typing  for  students 
Work  full  time 
Anti  social 

Have  better  things  to  do,-  like  being  vith  friends 
Have  a  family 
Full  schedule 

Belong  to  Decca,  would  like  to  see  an  idea  exchange  or  competition  on  a 
local  level  or  between  schools  in  this  area 

To  help  the  school 

Believe  that  more  students  x^ould  benefit  from  and  participate  in  student 
activities  if- the  persons  already  in  the  clubs  or  activities  would  let  a  new- 
comer in.    The  feeling  is  that  the  clubs  and  organizations  either  ignore  or 
are  not  receptive  to  newcomers.    Referring  especially  to  the  student  government 
in  this  respect. 

Conflicts  with  class  schedule 
Getting  married 

Student  government  sets  such  a  poor  example  that  I  would  be  embarrassed  to 
belong  to  any  organization 

Less  attention  paid  to  intramurals  and  more  to  pressing  matters  such  as 
student  government,  price  of  school  food,  bookstore  prices.    Get  irresponsible 
jokers  out  of  student  government  and  get;^someone  who  is  interested  in  the  school 
instead  of  his  own  ego. 

Thinks  the  student  association  could  be  improved  a  great  deal 
No  inforioation  published 

Intramurals  are  benefical  to  a  person,  especially  if  they  don^t  have  time 
for  a  varsity  sport,  or  if  there  is  no  varsity  sport  like  that  in  exlstance. 


Ill 

Wauk6sha  County  Technicfiil  Institute 
Waukesha,  Wisconsin 

!•    Interpretation  of  Survey 
A.    MALE  PARTICIPANTS  -  TABLE 

"Hhe  wain  reason  male  students  participated  in  club  activities  was  the  bene- 
fits received  for  future  employment.    The  three  main  reasons,  in  order,  for 
participating  were: 

!•    It  is  beneficial  to  my  academic  endeavor 

2.  Provides  an  opportunity  to  meet  people  with  common  interests 

3.  Provides  an  opportunity  to  meet  new  people 

MALE  PARTICIPANTS  -  TABLE 

The  female  participants,  like  the  males,  felt  that  academic  benefits  received 
and  the  opportunity  to  meet  people  were  the  main  reasons  for  belonging  stu- 
dent organizations.    The  three  main  reasons,  in  order,  for  participating  were: 

1.  Provides  an  opportunity  to  meet  people  with  common  interests 

2.  It  is  beneflcia?*  to  my  academic  endeavor 

3.  Provides  an  opportunity  to  meet  new  people 

C.  MALE  NON  PARTICIPANTS  -  TABLE 

The  male  non  participant  overwhelmingly  responded  that  working  part-time 
was  the  main  reason  for  not  joining  a  student  organization.    However,  many 
respondents  simply  lacked  any  in:erest  in  belonging  to  any  student  organization. 
The  three  main  reasons,  in  rider,  for  non  participating  were: 

1.  Work  part-time 

2.  Need  time  fcir  studies 

J.    Lack  interf:st  in  belonging  to  any  student  organization. 

D.  FEMALE  NON  PARTICIPANT  -  TABLE 

The  females,  like  the  males,  felt  that  lack  of  time  was  the  main  reason 
for  not  participating.    Also  the  female  respondents  did  not  feel  that  club 
activities  were  beneficial  to  their  educational  goals.    The  three  main  reasons, 
in  order,  for  not  participating  were: 
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!•    Need  time  for  studies 

2,  Work  part-time 

3,  Do  not  feel  that  participation  is  beneficial  to  my  academic  endeavor 

E.  KEN'S  RECREATION  SURVEY  •  PARTICIPANT  TABLE 

The  male  participants  overwhelmingly  felt  that  all  students  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  participate  in  a  diversified  recreation  program.    However,  their  was 
disagreement  toward  the  statement  "adequate  facilities  and  supervision  are  pro- 
vided." 

F.  MEN'S  RECREATION  SURVEY  -  NON  PARTICIPANT  TABLE 

The  male  non  participants  slightly  agreed  that  a  variety  of  recreation  pro- 
grams are  offered  and  that  all  students  have  the  opportunity  to  participate. 
Also,  there  was  uncertainity  about  the  adequacy  of  facilities  and  supervision 
provided  by  the  recreation  department. 

The  male  students  felt  the  following  programs  should  be  added  to  the  recreation 
program: 

1,  Archery 

2,  Handball 

3,  Rifle 

G,  WOMEN'S  RECREATION  SURVEY  -  PARTICIPANT  TABLE 

The  female  respondents,  unlike  the  males,  disagreed  that  all  students  have 
the  opportunf.ty  to  participate  in  recreational  activities.    Also,  a  great  deal  - 
of  uncertainity  existed  in  the  diversification  of  programs,  facilities,  and  super- 
vision offered  by  tht  recreation  department, 

H,  WOMEN'S  RECREATION  SURVEY  -  NON  PARTICIPANT  TABLE 

The  female  non  participants,  uclike  the  participants,  felt  that  all  students 
have  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  recreation  activities.    However,  they 
responded  that  uncertainity  existed  in  their  feelings  towards  adequate  facilities, 
supervision,  and  the  variety  of  programs  offered. 

The  female  students  felt  the  following  programs  should  be  initiated  by  the 
recreation  department: 
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ERIC 


!•  Archery 
%^  2.    Sx^imming  Si  Diving 

3.  Volleyball 

II.  Reconimendations 
The  writer  of  this  paper,  using  the  survey  as  a  guide,  recommends  the 
follov/ing  suggestions: 

1.  More  recreational  facilit  ies  should  be  made  available  for  student  use* 

2.  Programs  should  be  added  to  the  recreation  program  in  which  women  may 
participate. 

3.  The  following  programs  should  be  considered  in  the  future  planning  of 
the  recreation  department: 

a.  Archery  (Co-ed) 

b.  Handball  (Men) 

c.  Rifle  (Go-ed) 

d.  Volleyball  (Co-ed) 

From  observations  of  the  Waukesha  Country  Technical  Institute,  the  writer 
feels  the  following  recotrauendations  should  be  considered: 

1.  A  check-out  service  should  be  established  in  the  Student  Center.  This 
service  could  provide  the  following  recreational  equipment: 

a.  Cards 

b .  Checkers 

c .  Chess 

d.  Cribbage  boards 

e.  Friesbies 

f .  Footballs 

g.  Tennis  equipment 

2.  Tournaments  should  be  conducted  through  the  Student  Center: 

a .  Pool 

1)  14-1 

2)  Straight 

3)  8-Ball 

b.  Ping  Pong 

1)  Singles 

2)  Doubles 

3)  Co-ed  doubles 
^[                     c.    Cribbage  Tournament 

1)  Singles 

2)  Doubles 

d.  Chess-  cirr>qn 

e.  Checkers  /COlO 


Ilk 

f3.    An  equitable  amount  of  money,  compared  to  intra-collegiate  sports,  be 
allocated  to  the  intramural  activities. 


ERIC 
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STUDENT  ORGANIZATION  CLUB  PARTICIPANTS 
Male  and  Female 

Mid-State  Technical  Institute  -  Wisconsin  Rapids 


Male  Club  Participants 

^Reasons 

for 

Belonging 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

No.  Surveyed 

Accounting 

26 

35 

24 

20 

14 

3 

22 

Auto  Mechanics 

22 

13 

6 

19 

6 

11 

Civil  Technology 

13 

12 

9 

4 

12 

3 

3 

3 

11 

Instrumentation. 

18 

10 

12 

15 

1 

3 

10 

Mechanical  Design 

6 

9 

1 

8 

4 

Machine  Tool 

6 

3 

5 

2 

1 

2 

5 

4 

Marketing 

16 

28 

12 

24 

18 

7 

3 

19 

Real  Estate 

3 

1 

3 

3 

2 

2 

Welding 

1 

2 

4 

6 

5 

3 

TOTAL 

110 

112 

73 

58 

95 

13 

12 

19 

86 

*Reasons  for  Belonging 


Female  Club  Participants 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

No,  Surveyed 

Accounting 

18 

32 

8 

4 

15 

1 

13 

Child  Care  Assistant 

6 

12 

3 

3 

2 

2 

1 

6 

Mechanical-  Design 

i 

3 

3 

3 

6 

1 

1 

4 

Marketing 

1 

3 

2 

1 

Secretarial  Science 

29 

19 

5 

12 

10 

2 

2 

13 

TOTAL 

61 

66 

19 

22 

36 

6 

3 

3 

37 

^Reasons  for  Belonging 

A.  Social  activities  that  are  offered  (parties,  dances,  etc.) 

B.  Provides  an  opportunity  to  meet  new  people 
€•  It  is  beneficial  to  my  academic  endeavor 

D.  Credentials  are  acquired  that  will  be  beneficial  to  obtaining  post-graduate 
employment 

E.  Provides  an  opportunity  to  meet  people  with  common  Interests 

F.  Other  activities  are  not  available  during  an  activity  period 

G.  Provides  an  opportunity  to  culti/'.'ete  my  hobbies 

H.  Other  (please  specify) 
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STUDENT  ORGANIZATION  NGN  PARTICIPANTS 
Male  and  Female 

Mid-State  Technical  Institute  -  Wisconsin  Rapids 


^Reasons  for  Not  Belonging  

Want  No« 


Male  Club  Participants 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

Club 

Surveyed 

Accounting 

3 

5 

2 

5 

2 

1 

3 

Auto  Body 

8 

4 

12 

10 

13 

19 

3 

13 

Auto  Mechanics 

31 

14 

18 

15 

14 

22 

20 

13 

27 

Civil  Technology 

1 

2 

6 

4 

1 

6 

4 

2 

4 

Instrumentation 

3 

5 

2 

4 

5 

7 

2 

5 

Mechanical  Design 

9 

5 

7 

9 

4 

7 

10 

9 

Machine  Tool 

3 

6 

8 

7 

4 

Marketing 

18 

5 

5 

7 

3 

6 

13 

7  . 

4 

11 

Welding 

5 

3 

1 

2 

2 

TOTAL 

81 

43 

23 

55 

47 

66 

81 

40 

6 

78 

^Reasons  for  Not  Belonging  

Want  No« 


Female  Club  Participants 

A 

B 

C, 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

Club 

Surveyed 

Child  Care  Assistant 

26 

14 

5 

4 

16 

2 

9 

2 

14 

Marketing 

3 

2 

1 

1 

Secretarial  Science 

6 

12 

7 

9 

5 

6 

TOTAL 

26  , 

20 

5 

4 

38 

12 

20 

6 

2 

21 

^Reasons  for  Not  Belonging 

A.    Work  part-time 
B«  Married 

C.    Lack  of  social  activities  (dances,  parties,  etc*} 

Enjoy  other  recreational  activities  that  are  offered  during  an  activity 
period 

E«    Need  the  time  for  studies 

Do  not  feel  that  participation  is  beneficial  to  my  education 

G.  Lack  Interest  in  belonging  to  any  student  organization 

H.  Other  (please  specify) 
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Mid-State  Technical  Institute 
Wisconsin  Rapids,  Wisconsin 

MEN^S  RECREATION  SURVEY 


Please  check  the  box  that  accurately  describes  your  feeling  toward  the 
intramural  activities  program  presently  offered  at  your  school. 


Men  Participants  Agree 

A.    All  students  have  the  opportunity  to  75 

participate  87. 22% 

B«    Presently,  the  intramural  program  62 

offers  a  variety  of  activities  71.27% 

C.  Adequate  facilities  and  supervision  34 

are  provided  39.09% 

D.  Inter-schdol  competition  tends  to  de-  19 
emphasize  the  importance  of  intramurals  21.34% 


Disagree  Uncertain 


6.97%  5.81% 


17 


19.54% 


9.19% 


22  31 

25.23%  35.63% 

57  13 

64.06%  14.60% 


Men  Non  Participants 

A.  All  students  have  the  opportunity  to  57 
participate  76.01% 

B.  Presently,  the  intramural  program  44 
offers  a  variety  of  activities  58.68% 

C.  Adequate  facilities  and  supeirvislon  40 

are  provided  50.00% 

D.  Inter-school  competition  tends  to  de-*  13 
emphasize  the  importance  of  intramurals  17.56% 


Agree  Disagree  Uncertain 


7  11 

9.33%  14.66% 

17  14 

22.66%  18.66% 

24  16 

30*00%^:  20.00% 

34  27 

45*96%  36.48% 


Please  check  any  intramural  program  that  is  presently  non-existent  in  which 
you  would  like  to  be  a  participant. 


42 

Archery 

28 

SkiiRg 

22 

Handball 

3 

Basketball 

13 

Softball 

2 

Lacrosse 

14 

Fencing 

33 

Swinmihg  &  Diving 

11 

Soccer 

52 

Football 

25 

Track  6e  Field 

2 

Squash 

11 

Hiking 

23 

Baseball 

19 

Tennis 

13 

Ice  Hockey 

7 

Bowling 

13 

Volleyball 

57 

Rifle 

12 

Cross  Country 

32 

Wrestling 

2 

Rugby 

15 

Golf  — 

8 

Water  Polo 

Other:    Billards,  Gymnastics,  Karate,  Ping  Pong,  Skeet  &  Trap,  &  Roller  Derby 


ERIC 
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Mid-State  Technical  Institute 
Wisconsin  Rapids,  Wisconsin 

WOMEN'S  RECREATION  SURVEY 


Please  check  the  box  that  accurately  describes  your  feeling  toward  the 
intramural  activities  program  presently  offered  at  your  school. 


Women  Participants 

A.  All  students  have  the  opportunity  to 
participate 

B.  Presently,  the  intramural  program 
offers  a  variety  of  activities 

C.  Adequate  facilities  and  supervision 
are  provided 

D.  Inter-school  competition  tends  to  de- 
emphasize  the  importance  of  Intfamurals 


Agree  Disagree  Uncertain 

26  2.  8 

72.23%  5.55%  22.22% 

22  5  9 

61.12%  13.88%  25.00% 

5  10  20 
14.28%  28.57%  57.15% 

6  15  15 
16.66%  41.67%  41.67% 


Women  Non  Participants 

A.  All  students  have  the  opportunity  to 
participate 

B.  Presently,  the  intramural  program 
offers  a  variety  of  activities 

C.  Adequate  facilities  and  supervision 
are  provided 

D.  Inter-school  competition  tends  to  de- 
emphasize  the  importance  of  intramurals 


Agree  Disagree  Uncertain 

14  2  6 

66.64%  9.09%  27.27% 

13  3  7 

56.53%  13.04%  30.43% 

6  6  9 

28.57%  28.57%  42.86% 

4  4  .13 

19.04%  19.04%  61.92% 


Please  check  any  intramural  program  that  is  presently  non-existent  in  which 
you  would  like  to  be  a  participant. 


20 

Archery 

16 

Skiing 

1 

Handball 

4 

Basketball 

11 

Softball 

Lacrosse 

1 

Fencing 

14 

Swinming  &  Diving 

11 

Soccer 

14 

Football 

8 

Track  &  Field 

1 

Squash 

21 

Hiking 

6 

Baseball 

18 

Tennis 

3 

Ice  Hockey 

5 

Bowling 

7 

Volleyball 

7 

Rifle 

3 

Cross  Country 

6 

Wrestling 

1 

Rugby 

'  5 

Golf 

2 

Water  Polo 

Other:  • 

Chess,  Curling, 

Gymnastics, 

&  Ping  Pong 

er|c 
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Mid-State  Technical  Institute 
Wisconsin  Rapids,  Wisconsin 


STUDENT  RESPONSES 


Comments  were  as  follows: 

Believe  Intramtiral  program  Is  pretty  good»-wish  there  were  more  activities 
that  both  girls  and  boys  could  participate  in  together 

Think  school  should  have  more  social  activities 

Should  have  games  with  major  colleges  for  exhibition 

Shouldn't  strictly  be  on  Wednesday 

Like  to  see  drama  or  a  choir  orgajilzation 

Group  lacks  good  organization 

Not  much  time 

Commute 

Should  offer  more  so  students  get  to  know  others  better 

Fart-time  student  and  am  not  aware  of  what  is  offered 

^ve  children— enough  to  do 

Clubs  offer  a  chance  to  help  people 

Have  night  classes 

Would  like  to  see  a  regular  physical  education  class  set  up  as  an  elective 

Want  a  rifle  club 

Need  more  facilities 

School  meets  the  needs  of  its  students 

Intramural  program  good  but  too  limited 

Considering  the  facilities  of  this  institution^  a  tremendous  job  is  being 
done  in  all  areas  of  student  activities 

The  school  needs  much  improvement  and  repair  of  attitude^  enthusiasm^  and 
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MID-STATE  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTE 
Wisconsin  Rapids,  Wisconsin 


I.    Interpretation  of  Surveys 


A.  MALE  PARTICIPANTS  -  TABLE 

The  main  reason  the  male  students  participated  in  club  activities  was  because 
of  the  social  benefits  derived  from  the  club.    Surprisingly,  these  benefits  were 
far  more  important  than  any  employment  or  academic  advantages  received  from  partlci 
pating.    The  three  major  reasons,  in  order,  for  participating  were: 

1.  An  opportunity  to  meet  new  people 
Z.    Social  activities  offered 

3.    An  opportunity  to  meet  people  with  common  interests 

B.  FHIALE  PARTICIPANTS  -  TABLE 

The  female  participants,  like  the  males,  belonged  to  student  organizations 
for  exactly  the  same  reasons  previously  mentioned.    These  three  reasons,  again, 
were: 

1«    An  opportunity  to  meet  new  people 

2.  Social  activities  offered 

3*    An  opportunity  to  meet  peoplw  with  common  Interests 

C.  MALE  NON-PARTICIPANTS  -  TABLE 

The  male  students  felt  that  a  lack  of  time  was  one  of  the  main  reasons  for 
not  participating  in  a  student  organization.    However,  there  was  a  strong  feel- 
ing that  clubs  were  not  beneficial  to  their  education.    The  three  main  reasons, 
in  order,  for  not  participating  were: 

1.  Work  part-time 

2.  Lack  interest  in  belonging  to  a  student  organization 

.  3«    Do  not  feel  that  participation  is  beneficial  to  my  academic  endeavor 

D.  FEMALE  NON-PARTICIPANTS  -  TABLE 

The  female  students  definately  felt  that  a  lack  of  time  kept  them  from  partici- 
pating in  activities.    These  three  major  reasons,  in  order,  for  not  belonging  were: 


1«    Need  tine  for  studies 

2.  Work  part-time 

3,  Are  married  and  lack  of  any  desire  to  belong  to  a  student  organization 

E.    MEN'S  RECREATION 

Among  the  participating  male  students,  it  was  unanimous  that  all  students 
had  the  opportunity  to  participate  and  that  a  variety  of  programs  were  offered. 
However,  there  was  an  apparent  dissatisfaction  with  the  facilities  that  were 
provided. 

The  non-participants,  on  the  other  hand,  agreed  that  the  opportunity  to 
participate  exists  but  felt  that  the  programs  were  limited  and  that  there  were 
not  enough   facilities  available  for  student  use. 

It  was  apparent  that  the  male  students  would  like  to  participate  in  the 
following  programs: 

1.  Archery 

.    2.  Football 

3.  Rifle 

4.  Skiing 

5.  Swimming  &  Diving 

6.  Handball 

7.  Tennis 

8.  Track  &  Field 

9.  Wrestling 

WOMEN'S  RECREATION 

The  female  participants  agreed  that  all  students  had  the  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate and  that  a  variety  of  activities  were  offered.    However,  uncertainity  existed 
in  the  adequacy  of  facilities  and  supervision  provided  for  recreational  activities. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  was  light  disagreement  among  the  non-participants 
in  relation  to  an  opportunity  to  participate  and  the  availabllty  of  programs  in 
which  to  participate.    Also,  there  were  mixed  feelings  towards  the  adequacy  of 
the  facilities  ayailable  for  their  use. 
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The  programs  that  the  femle  students  wanted  included  in  the  recreation  pro^ 


The  writer  of  this  paper »  using  the  surveys  as  a  guide >  recoonends  the  fol* 
lowing  suggestions: 

1*    More  social  events  should  be  initiated  through  the  senate  or  student 
organisations* 

2.    The  following  intramural  programs  should  be  considered  in  the  future 
expansion  of  the  Recreation  Department: 
a«    Football  (men) 

b.  Rifle  club»  classes >  or  instruction  (men) 

c.  Archery  (co*ed) 

d.  Tennis  (co-ed) 
e«   Wrestling  (men) 
f«    Hiking  (women) 
g*    Skiing  (co-ed) 

h.  Open  swimming  (co-ed) 

i.  Volleyball  (co-ed) 

After  observing  the  institute  and  discuosing  the  over-all  program  with  faculty 
and  students »  the  writer  feels  the  following  recommendations  should  be  considered: 

1^    The  gym  should  be  available  for  student  use  other  than  one  night  per  week* 

2.    Do  not  liave  limiUtions  to  the  number  of  times  a  student  may  use  the 
Y«M«C«A«  facilities* 

3«    A  student  organization  handbook  should  be  formulated  pertaining  to  school 


4*  T-shirts  should  be  available  to  use  for  the  Intramural  basketball  leagues* 
5.   A  student  center  should  be  located  near  a  gym« 

6*    Written  guidelines  for  student  organisations  should  bs  established* 


gram  were: 


!•  Archery 

Z.  Hiking 

3.  Skiing 

4*  Tennis 


II ♦    Recommenda  tions 
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CLUB  AD\nSOR  DIRECTORY 


1972  •  73 


School 

Fox  Valley  Technical  Institute,  Appleton 
105  East  Kimball  Street 
Appleton,  WI  54911 

District  I  Technical  Institute-*Eau  Claire 
620  Uesc  CI;  iremont  Avenue 
Eau  Claire,  WI  54701 

Southwest  Wisconsin  Vocational  and  Technical  School 
Brunson  Boulevard 

Fennimore,  WI    53809  — 

Northeast  Wisconsin  Technical  Institute 
200  South  Broadway 
Green  Bay,  WI  54303 

Janesville  Vocational  and  Technical  School 
527  South  Franklin  Street 
Janesville,  WI  53545 

Kenosha  Technical  Institute 
3520  30th  Avenue 
Kenosha,  WI  53140 

Western  Wisconsin  Technical  Institute 
Sixth  Street  •  Vine  to  Pine 
Lacrosse,  WI  54601 

Madison  Area  Technical  College 
200  North  Carroll  Street 
Madison,  WI  53703 

Milwaukee  Area  Technical  College 
Milwaukee  Canpus 
1015  North  Sixth  Street 
Milwaukee,  WI  53203 

Nicolet  College  and  Technical  Institute 
Highway  G  South 
Rhlnelander,  WI  54501 

Rice  Lake  Vocational  and  Technical  School 
34  South  Wilson  Avenue 
Rice  Uke,  WI  54868 


Club  ^  Recreation  Advisor 
Mrs*  Dee  N(4gen 

Mr*  Jim  Severson 

Mr,  Mark  Strohbusch 

Mrs,  Sue  Trensdell 

Mr,  R«  W,  Hogard 

Mr*  Warren  Greco 

Mr.  Dick  Hoef t 

Miss  Karen  Robert 

Miss  Doris  Beyer 

Mr.  Roger  Sabota 
Mr.  George  The is 
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Club  Advisor  Directory 


Waukesha  County  Technical  Institute 
222  Maple  Avenue 
Waukesha,  WI  53186 

North  Central  Technical  Institute 
1000  Schofield  Avenue 
Wausau,  WI  54402 

Mid-State  Technical  Institute,  Wisconsin  Rapids 
431  Lincoln  Street 
Wisconsin  Rapids,  WI  54494 
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Mrs,  Lynette  Schultz 
Mr.  Wally  Baker 
Mr.  David  Twombley 
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FOND  RAISING  PROJECTS 


Auctions 

Book  S«lo 

Book  Covor  S«lo 

Button  S«lr 

Calendar  Salt 

Candy  Sala 

Car  Bush' 

Car  Wash 

Otcal  Salat 

Food  Salaa 

Hayrlda 

Jail  Booth 

Llva  Bntartalnflient 

Mlnatura  Batkatball  Salt 

Movlas 

Mug  Sale 

Novel t/  Sala 

Partiat 

Picnic 

Pin  Salit 

Public  Dtnca 

Raffia  (tkiiat,  car,  gun,  atc«) 
School  Danca 

Student  -  Faculty  Basketball  Q$m 

Sweatshirt  Sale 

Toy  Collection 

Ugly  Man  Contest 

Vending  Mtchines 

Vets  *  Faculty  Basketball  Gaae 

White  Elephant  Sale 


STUDENT  ORGANIZATION  ACTIVITIES 


All- School  Bowling  Party 
Awards  Banquet 
Beer  Parties  ' 
Blood  Drive 
Canoe  Outing 
Christmas  Dance 
Christnnas  Party 

Christnaa  Party  for  Needy  Families 
Clean  Up  Week 
Convocation 
DECA  Week 

Bnployer  &  Booployee  Banquet 

Enriciunent  Film  Program 

Fall  Picnic  , 

Graduation 

Ham  Radio  Station 

Hayride 

Homecoming 

Ice  Fishing 

Leadership  Conference 

Harch  Fest 

Modem  Main  Sub-project 

Rap  Session 

Road  Rally 

Sadie  Hawkins  Dance 

Smelt  Fry 

Smelt  Trip 

Snow-Ball  Dance 

Snowmobile  Sufaries 

Spring  Picnic 

Tours  of  Campus 

United  Fund  Drive 

Voters  Babysitting  Service 

Voters  Taxi  Service 

Winter  Carnival 
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INTRAMURAL  -  RECREATION  DIRECTORY 
1972  -  73 


School 

Fox  Valley  Technical  Institute,  Appleton 
105  East  Kimball  Street 
Appleton,  WI  54911 

"  District  I  Technical  Institute-Eau  Claire 
620  West  Clairernont  Avenue 
Eau  Claire,  WI  54701 

Southwest  Wisconsin  Vocational  and  Technical  School 
Brunson  Boulevard 
Fennimore,  WI  53809 

Northeast  Wisconsin  Technical  Institute 
200  South  Broadway 
Green  Bay,  WI  54303 

Janesville  Vocational  and  Technical  School 
527  South  Franklin  Street 
Janesville,  WI  53545 

Kenosha  Technical  Institute 
3520  30th  Avenue  .  . 
Kenosha,  WI  53140 

Western  Wisconsin  Technical  Institute 
Sixth  Street  •  Vine  to  Pine 
lacrosse,  WI  54601 

Madison  Area  Technical  College 
200  North  Carroll  Street 
Madison,  WI  53703 

Milwaukee  Area  Technical  College 
Milwaukee  Canpus 
1015  North  Sixth  Street 
Milwaukee,  WI  53203 

Nicole t  College  and  Technical  Institute 
Highway  G  South 
Rhinelander,  WI    54501  f 

Rice  Lake  Vocational  and  Technical  School 
3^*  South  Wilson  Avenue 
Rice  Lake,  WI  54868 


Club  &  Recreation  Advisor 
Mrs.  Dee  Nagen 

Mr.  Jim  Sever son 

Mr.  Mark  Strohbusch 

Mrs.  Sue  Trensdell 

Mr.  R.  W.  Hogard 
Mr.  Warren  Greco 
Mr.  Dick  Hoeft 
Mrs.  JoAnn 'Walker, 
Mr.  Fred  Stahnke 


Mr.  Mike  Baker 


Mr.  Gene  Vavra 


{ 


Intramural  -  Recreation  Directory 
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Waukesha  Country  Technical  Institute 
U        222  Maple  Avenue 

Waukesha,  WI  53186 

North  Central  Technical  Institute 
1000  Schofield  Avenue 
Wausau,  WI  54402 

Mid-State  Technical  Institute,  Wisconsin  Rapids 
431  Lincoln  Street 
Wisconsin  Rapids,  WI  54494 


Mr.  Wally  Weise 


Mr.  Wally  Baker 


Mr.  David  TWorabley 
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-  STUDENT  ACTIVITIES  SURVEY  - 


1.  Area  of  Training  

2.  Sex  n  Male         [1  Female 

3.  Check  the  appropriate  box: 

Presently,  I  do  [j  do  not  [1  belong  to  a  student  organization  at  this 
institution. 


4.  If  you  belong  to  a  student  organization,  please  answer  the  question  given 
below.     If  not,  go  on  to  question  Number  6. 

Check  the  type  of  organization  you  belong  to: 

/~  Social  ri  Academic  l_J  Student  Senate 

5.  Please  rank,  in  order,  three  reasons  why  you  belong  to  a  student  organization 
(1  -  best  reason:  2  -  second  best;  3  -  third  best), 

  A.     Social  activities  that  are  offered  (parties,  dances,  etc.) 

B.  Provides  an  opport;unity  to  meet  new  people 

C.  It  is  beneficial  to  my  academic  endeavor 

^^^^^^^^^  D.    Credentials  are  acquired  that  vill  be  beneficial  to  obtaining 
post-graduate  employment 
E.    Provides  an  opportunity  to  meet  people  with  common  interests 
~~~~  F.    Other  activities  are  not  available  during  an  activity  period 
G.    Provides  an  opportunity  to  cultivate  my  hobbies 

  H.    Other  (please  specify)  

Go  on  to  question  Number  8 

6.  Please  rank,  in  order,  three  reasons  why  you  do  not  belong  to  a  student 
organization  (1  -  best  reason;  2  -  second  best;  3  -  third  best). 


A.  Work  part-time 

B.  Married 

C.  Lack  of  social  activities  (dances,  parties,  etc.) 

D.  Enjoy  other  recreational  activities  that  are  offered  during  an 
activity  period 

E.  Need  the  time  for  studies 

F.  Do  not  feel  that  participation  is  beneficial  to  my  education 

G.  Lack  interest  in  belonging  to  any  student  organizations 

H.  Other  (please  specify)   


1 .    Does  a  student  organization  presently  exist  in  your  area  of  training? 

n  Yes  [J  No 

If  not,  would  you  participate  if  an  organization  was  initi.ated? 

n  Yes  rj  No 


OVER 


STUDENT  ACTIVITIES  SURVEY 


8*    Ijio  l_l  do  not  j_l  participate  in  an  intramural  program  at  the  present  time. 

9,  .  Please  check  the  box  that  accurately  describes  your  feeling  toward  the 
intramural  activities  program  presently  offered  at  your  school. 


A.  All  students  have  the  opportunity  to 
participate 

B.  Presently,  the  intramural  program 
offers  a  variety  of  activities 

C.  Adequate  facilities  and  supervision 
are  provided 

D.  Inter-school  competition  tends  to  de- 
emphasize  the  importance  of  intramurals 

10.  Please  check  any  intramural  program  that  is  presently  non-existent  in  which 
you  would  like  to  be  a  participant. 

  Archery    Skiing    Handball 

 \  Basketball    Softball   Lacrosse 

  Fencing    Swimming  &  Diving    Soccer 

  Football    Track  &  Field    Squash 

  Hiking    Baseball    Tennis 

  Ice  Hockey    Bowling    Volleyball 

  Rifle    Cross  Country   Wrestling 

  Rugby    Golf   Water  Polo 

  Other  (please 

specify)   

11.  COMMENTS: 


Agree 
fj 

n 
rj 
n 


Disagree 

D 
D 

rj 
n 


Uncertain 

LJ 
U 

U 

n 
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STUDENT  ORGANIZATION  FUNDING 


Check  the  appropriate  box(es)  and  fill  in  blank (s)  if  necessary. 
Student  organizations  receive  funds  from  the  following  sources: 


/  /       Activity  fee 


/  /       School  budget 


/  /       Membership  fee 


/  /       Fxind  raising  projects 


/  /       Private  grants,  gifts ,  etc. 


/     /  Other 


/      /  None 


Monies  obtained  from  an  activity  fee  or  school  budget  are  allocated 
according  to: 


/  /       Budget  sxabmitted  by  each  organization 


/  /       Set  amount  per  member  $ 


/     /       Set  amount  per  organization  $ 


Comments : 


/     /  Other 


/     /  None 
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STUDENT  ORGANIZATION  ADVISORS 


Check  the  appropriate  box(e8)  and  fill  in  blanks  if  necessary. 
Advisors  for  student  organizations  are: 

/  I    Selected  on  a  voluntary  basis 


/  I  Appointed 


L  I    Elected  by  faculty 


L  I    Other  (please  specify) 

I     7   Do  not  know 

For  his  services  an  advisor  receives  the  following  compensation 


/  7  Pay 
(a) 
(b) 


Based  on  merit 
Set  amount 


Advisory 


Advisory 


T  Gift 


J  Reduction  in  teaching  load 
T   Other  (please  specify)   


T  None 

_/    Do^not  know 


meetings  are  held: 


/  Never 


_/    Once  a  month 


/    Once  a  semester 


_/    Once  a  year 


./    Other  (please  specify) 


J    Do  not  know 


meetings  include  youth  organization  activities  in  their  agenda 


_/  Never 

T  Sometimes 

T  At  all  meetings 
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STUDENT  ORGANIZATION  METING 

Check  the  appropriate;  box(es)  and  fill  .in  the  blanks  (s)  if  necessary^ 
Meetings  occur: 


I  /     Once  a  week 

/  /     Every  other  week 


I  /  Once  a  month 

/     /  Other   

Meetings  are  held  on: 

/  '    /  Mon<[ay 

I  /  Tuesday 

I  /  Wednesday 

£  /  Thursday 

/     /  Friday 


/  /  Varies 
/     /  Other 


Meetings  are  usually  scheduled  during:' 
/     /     An  Activity  Period 

I  /     Free-Block  Hour 

I  /     Non-School  Hours 

I  /  None 

Meetings  are  usually  held  at: 

/     /     School  Facilities 
I  I     Other  Institutions 


I  /  Varies 


 /  Other 

COMMENTS: 
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CLUB  PROJECTS  SURVEY 


Check  the  five  (5)  top  fund  raising  projects: 

  Pood  Sales 

  Candy  Sales  ^   

_____  School  Dance 

 Pxiblic  Dance 

 Car  Wash 

  Movies 

^  Picnic   

 Sweatshirt  Sale   

 Hayrides 

  Other  (Specify) 


Car  Bash 
Book  Sale 
Raffles 
Button  Sales 
Book  Cover  Sales 
Novelty  Sale 
Parties 

Live  Entertain»Ttent 
Surveys 

Other  (Specify) 


Comments : 
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STUDENT  ORGANIZATION  ACTIVITIES 


Place  a  check  (x)  for  all  activities  that  your  organization  has  sponsored 
or  participated  in  during  the  past  year: 


Sadie  Hawkins  Dance 
Christmas  Dance 
Sno*»Ball  Dance 
Winter  Carnival 
Other  Dances 
Spring  Picnic 
Fall  Picnic 
Road  Rally 
Other  (Specify)   


Christmas  Party 
Graduation  Banquet 
Hayride 

Homecoming  (basketball) 
Beer  Parties 

Employer  &  Employee  Banquet 
DECA  Week 

Other  (Specify)   


Other  (Specify) 


Comments: 
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PARTICIPATION  SURVEY 


Please  check  the  active  club(8)  in  your  school  and  give  the  total 
membership  of  each  dub. 


CLUB 
Accounting 
Auto 

Barbering 
Business  Education 
Data  Processing 
Drafting 
Electronics  • 
Fashion  Merchandising 
Home  Economics 
Machine  Tool 
Marketing 
Other 


MEMBERSHIP 


CLUB  MEMBERSHIP 

Merchanical  Design   

Medical  Lab   

Metals  ^  

Outdoor  Club   

Printing   

Secretarial   

Sportmen^s  Club   

T  &  I   

Vets  Club   

Wood  Technics  _ 
Other 
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MID-STATE     TECHNICAL  INSTITUTE 

Area  VTAE  District  14 
Wisconsin  Rapids,  Wisconsin 

STUDENT  SENATE 

PARLIAMENTARY  PROCEDURE 

Value  of  parliamentary  procedure 

A.  Enables  an  assembly  to  transact  business  with  speed  and  erficicacy, 

B.  Protects  the  rights  of  each  individual  therein, 

C.  Preserves  a  spirit  of  harmony  among  the  members, 

!•    Only  one  subject  may  claim  the  attention  of  the  assembly  at  one  time, 

2.  Each  proposition  presented  for  consideration  is  entitled  to  full 
and  free  debate, 

3.  Every  member  has  rights  equal  to  those  of  every  other  member, 
A.    The  will  of  the  majority  must  be  carried  out,  and  the  rights  of 

the  minority  must  be  preserved, 
5.    The  personality  and  desires  of  each  member  should  be  merged 
into  the  larger  unit  of  the  organization. 

Order  of  business  after  the  chairman  has  called  the  meeting  together. 
(Chairman  says  ''The  meeting  will  please  come  to  order/') 

A.  Roll  call  by  the  secretary.    Chairman  says,  •'The  secretary  will  ple^^se 
call  the  roll." 

B.  Reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting,  followed  by  their 
correction  and  approval. 

1*  Chairman  says  •'Mill  the  secretary  please  read  the  minutes  of  * 
the  last  meeting."  (If  there  has  been  a  special  meeting  since 
the  last  regular  meeting,  the  report  of  the  special  meeting  is 
read  also.) 

2.  After  secretary  has  read  report  Chairman  says  "Are  there  any 
corrections?" 

3.  If  there  are  no  corrections.  Chairman  says  "Since  there  are  no 
corrections  the  minutes  stand  approved  as  read." 

4.  If  there  are  corrections,  these  corrections  are  made  and  then 
chairman  calls  for  further  corrections.    If  none,  he  says,  "there 
being  no  further  corrections,  the  minutes  will  stand  approved  as 
corrected."  *^ 

?^  treasurer  (not  necessary  at  every  meeting.)    Chairman  says 
"Will  the  treasurer  please  give  his  report." 
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D.    Report  of  standing  committees  or  special  committees,  (not  necessary 

at  every  meeting.) 
£•    Unfinished  business  (that  business  not  completed  at  past  meeting.) 
Chairman  says  "Is  there  any  unfinished  business  to  come  before  the 
meeting • " 

F.  Announcements  (Read  by  the  President) 

G.  New  business.   (That  business  not  previously  discussed  by  the  club 
members.)    Chairman  says  "Is  there  any  new  business  to  come  before 
the  meeting?" 

H.  Adjournment.    After  chairman  takes  vote  on  motion  to  adjourn  he 
says,  "the  meeting  is  adjourned"  or  "The  meeting  is  not  adjourned  (if 
the  motion  did  not  recieve  necessary  vote.") 

III.     Motions  used  most  often  in  a  business  meeting. 

A.    Main  motion 

1.  Definition— a  proposal  of  an  activity  for  an  organization. 

2.  Proper  phraseology.    "I  move  that  we  have  a  party."  "I 
move  that  we  give  $10  to  the  Red  Cross."    Not:    "I  make  a 
motion. " 

3.  Steps  in  the  procedure  of  a  main  motion 

a.  Jtonber  addresses  chairman  "Mr.  Chairman,"  or  "Madam 
Chairman" 

b.  Chairman  recognizes  him  saying  "Mr.  Jones"  or  "Mary." 
By  this  action  the  Chairman  gives  the  member  permission  to 
speak.    He  is  said  to  have  the  floor. 

c.  Member  states  his  motion  as  "I  move  that  we  attend  the  play 
"The  Corn  is  Green." 

d.  Another  member  seconds  the  motion  saying  simply  "I  second 

it".  If  no  second,  chairman  says  **motion  is  lost  for  lack  of  a 
second. " 

e.  Chairman  states  the  motion  to  the  group  as  "It  has  been 
moved  and  seconded  that  we  attend  the  play  "The  corn  is  Green" 
Is  there  any  discussion?" 

f .  Discussion  (i.o.  pro  and  con  comments  by  members  of  the 
proposed  main  motion).    These  suggestions  are  observed: 

(1)  The  member  wishing  to  speak  must  rise  address  the  chairman 
and  be  recognized  by  the  chairman.    This  eliminates 
discussion  between  two  or  three  members  and  directs 
everyone's  attention  on  the  member  speaking  to  the  group. 

(2)  The  chairman  gives  priority  in  speaking  to  the  member 
who  rises  first.    If  there  is  a  draw  between  two  members, 
the  chairman  lets  one  speak  and  then  the  other  except  -  if 
one  of  the  members  has  been  talking  often,  the  chairman 
lets  the  other  member  speak  first.    Alternative  views  of 
the  different  members  are  preferred  by  the  chairman. 
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(3)  The  chairman  must  keep  the  discussion  centered 
on  the  motion  before  the  house. 

(4)  At  no  time  while  he  is  acting  as  chairman  should  the 
chairman  express  his  viewpoints  on  the  motion. 
Another  member  may  preside  if  the  chairman  wishes  to 
discuss  pro  or  con# 

(5)  The  chairman  cannot  show  partiality.    At  all  times  he 
is  a  neutral  presiding  officer, 

(6)  If  there  is  no  discussion,  the  chairman  tries  to  encourage 
discussion  by  calling  on  individual  members  to  express 
their  views  on  the  motion. 

g.  Chairman  takes  the  vote  saying  "All  those  in  favor  of  the  motion 
that  we  attend  the  play  "The  Corn  is  Green"  please  say  "Aye", 
Contrary,  same  sign.    Affirmative  note  is  taken  first. 

h.  Chairman  announces  the  vote,  "The  motion  is  carried." 
"The  motion  is  lost." 

4.    Vote  required  is  a  majority  which  usually  means  one  over  1/2  of 
those  present. 

Amendment 

1.  Definition  -  a  change  of  modification  in  a  motion.    Amendment  may 
be  made  by  adding  something  to  original  motion  or  by  substituting 
something  instead  of  a  word  or  phrase  in  the  original  motion. 
Also  called  an  amendment  of  the  first  order. 

2.  Proper  phraseology  "I  move  that  we  amend  the  motion  by  adding  the 
words  "at  our  expense"  after  the  words  "That  we  have  lunch  in 
the  tea  room".    "I  move  that  we  amend  the  motion  striking  out 
the  word  upperclassmen  on  the  original  motion.    ("I  move  that 

we  send  3  upperclassmen  to  the  convention  as  our  delegates") 

"I  move  that  we  amend  the  motion  by  substituting  (or  striking 

out  the  word  four  and  inserting  the  word  2  in  the  original  motion.) 

3.  Subsidiary  motions  apply  to  main  motions. 

4.  Steps  in  procedure  of  an  amendment 

a.  An  amendment  may  be  proposed  only  during  the  discussion^ period. 

b.  Member  rises,  addresses  chairman. 

c.  Chairman  recognizes  him. 

d.  Member  states  amendment. 
e»    Amendment  is  seconded. 

f .  Chairman  states  amendment  to  the  group  and  calls  for 
discussion  of  the  amendment. 

g.  Discussion  of  amendment. 

h.  Chairman  takes  the  vote  on  the  amendment. 

i.  Chairman  announces  the  vote.    If  the  amendment  is  carried  the 
chairman  makes  that  modification  in  the  original  motion. 
Then  he  calls  for  further  discussion  of  the  changed  motion. 

If  the  amendment  is  lost  the  chairman  calls  for  further  discussion 
of  the  motion  in  its  original  form. 

5.  Vote  required  to  pass  an  amendment  is  a  majority. 

Amendment  to  an  amendment. 

1.    Definition  -  a  change  or  modification  of  an  amendment.    It  is 
also  called  an  amendment  of  the  second  order.    Only  one 
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amendment  of  the  second  order  can  be  before  the  house  at 

one  time,  .  Likewise,  only  one  amendment  of  the  first  order  may 

be  before  the  house  at  one  time. 

2.  Proper  phraseology  "I  move  to  amend  the  amendment  by  striking 
out  (or  by  adding)  (or  by  substituting.) 

3.  Steps  in  the  procedure. 

a.  An  amendment  to  an  amendment  can  be  proposed  only 
during  the  discussion  period  of  the  amendment. 

b.  The  steps  are  the  same  as  in  the  amendment. 

4.  A  majority  vote  is  necessary  to  carry  the  amendment  to  the 
amendment. 

Point  of  Order. 

1.  Definition  -  member  wishes  to  designate  a  mistake  or  error  in 
parliamentary  procedure.     In  this  motion  he  states  an  error 
has  been  made.    Since  it  is  necessary  to  correct  a  mistake  as 
soon  as  possible  after  it  has  been  made,  this  motion  may 
interrupt  a  member  speaking.    It  is  too  late  to  correct  a  mistake 
if  other  business  has  transpired. 

2.  Proper  phraseology  "Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  a  point  of  order." 

3.  Steps  in  the  procedure. 

a.  Member  rises  and  says  without  waiting  for  recognition 
"Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  a  point  of  order." 

b.  Chairman  says  "State  your  point  of  order." 

c.  Member  states  error  as  "There  is  one  amendment  of  the 
first  order  before  the  house,  until  that  is  voted  upon 
another  amendment  of  the  first  order  is  out  of  order." 

d.  Chairman  gives  decision.    If  the  member  is  right  he  says 
"your  point  of  order  is  well  taken."    If  no  mistake  in 
parliamentary  procedure  has  been  made  the  chairman  says 
"your  point  of  order  is  not  well  taken." 

e.  If  the  chairman  does  not  wish  to  give  a  decision,  he  calls 
for  a  vote  by  the  members  and  the  group  abides  by  that 
decision. 

4.  Vote-none-chairman  decides  generally.    If  he  does  take  a  vote, 
a  majority  decides. 

Parliamentary  Inquiry 

1.  Definition  -  Member  tactfully  asks  if  an  error  has  been  made  in 
parliamentary  procedure.    Otherwise  it  is  like  point  of  order. 
Sometimes  that  is  the  more  tactful  way  of  calling  attention  to  a 
mistake. 

2.  Proper  phraseology  "Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  for  Parliamentary 
inquiry. " 

3.  Steps  in  procedure. 

a.  Member  rises  and  says  without  waiting  for  recognition 
"Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  for  parliamentary  inquiry." 

b.  Chairman  says  "State  yout"  inquiry." 

c.  Member  asks  his  question.     "Is  there  not  one  amendment 

of  the  first  order  before  the  house?  Then,  is  not  this  amendment 
of  the  first  order  out  of  order  until  a  vote  has  been  taken  upon 
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the  first." 

d.    Chairman  gives  decision.    "Your  inquiry  is  well  taken" 
or  your  inquiry  is  not  well  taken." 
4.    Vote  -  None-Chairman  decides. 

Previous  question  sometimes  call  question. 

1.  Definition  -  The  previous  question  is  simply  a  motion  to  discussion 
or  debate  upon  the  motion  before  the  house.  It  does  not  decide  the 
motion  under  consideration  only  ends  discussion  of  it. 

2.  Proper  phraseology.    "I  move  the  previous  question"  Also 
acceptable  but  not  as  good:  "question". 

3.  Steps  in  the  procedure. 

a.  Proposed  only  during  discussion  period  of  motion. 
Member  rises  -  addresses  chairman  saying  "Mr.  Chairman" 
He  cannot  interrupt  a  speaker. 

b.  Chairman  recognizes  member. 

c.  Chairman  states  motion  "I  move  the  previous  question" 

d.  Motion  is  seconded.    If  motion  is  not  seconded  chairman 
says  "The  previous  question  motion  is  lost  for  want  of  a 
second." 

e.  But  if  seconded  chairman  says  "The  previous  question  has  been 
moved  and  seconded.    All  those  in  favor  please  raise  right  hand 
(or  stand)    Contrary  the  same  sign."    There  is  no  discussion 
period  of  the  previous  question  in  motion.    That  is  the  group 
does  not  make  pro  and  con  comments  about  stopping  the 
discussion  of  the  original  motion. 

f .  Chairman  announces  vote  on  previous  question.    If  the  previous 
question  is  carried,  the  chairman  immediately  takes  a  vote  on 

the  motion  which  is  under  consideration.    If  the  previous  question 

is  lost  there  is  further  discussion  of  the  motion  under  consideration. 

4.  Vote  necessary  is  2/3.    This  large  vote  protects  the  members  against 
any  railroading  of  a  motion  and  insures  each  member  his  right  to 
comment  upon  the  motion  before  the  house.    Since  a  2/3  vote  is 
necessary,  this  vote  is  taken  by  a  show  of  hands,  or  by  the  members 
standing. 


Request  for  Information 


1.  Definition  -  Member  wishes  certain  knowledge  before  voting 
upon  a  question.    For  example,  before  he  votes  to  have  a  party, 
he  may  wish  to  know  how  much  money  is  in  the  club  treasury. 

2.  Proper  phraseology,  Chairman,  I  rise  for  information." 

3.  Steps  in  the  procedure 

a.  Request  xs  made  during  the"  discussion  period  of  a  motion, 
generally.    Member  may  interrupt  a  speaker-but  often 
matter  is  not  that  important.    Member  rises  and  says 
"Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  for  information." 

b.  Chairman  says  "State  what  you  wish." 

c^  Member  says  "I  should  like  to  know  how  much  money  we 
have  in  our  treasury."  Requests  are  always  answered 
through  the  chairman. 

d.  Chairman  says  "Mr.  Jones  (The  treasurer)  would  you 
tell  us  how  much  money  there  is  in  the  treasury?" 

e.  Treasurer  rises  and  says  "Mr.  Chairman,  we  now  have  $35.17 
in  the  treasury. 

4.  No  vote.  mrx 
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Refer  to  a  Committee 


!•    Definition  -  a  small  group  of  individuals  is  delegated  to 

investigate  a  proposal  or  make  the  necessary  detailed  arrangements 
to  carry  out  a  motion:    as  investigating  the  need  for  a  recreational 
program,  or  working  out  the  arrangements  for  a  picnic, 

2,  Proper  phraseology  '*I  move  that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed 
by  the  chairman  to  take  care  of  our  party  arrangements," 

3,  Steps  in  procedure, 

a.  Proposed  during  discussion  period  of  motion  or  after  a  motion 
has  been  passed, 

b.  Member  rises,  addresses  chairman,  and  waits  for  recognition 
by  chairman, 

c.  Chairman  recognizes  member, 

d.  Member  states  motion,  "I  move  that  the  problem  be  investigated 
by  a  committee  of  three  appointed  by  the  chairman, 

e.  Motion  seconded. 

f.  Chairman  states  motion  to  group, 

g.  There  is  no  debate  except  that  concerning  number  of  Committee 
members  or  how  they  shall  be  selected, 

h.  Chairman  takes  vote, 

i.  Chairman  announces  vote, 

4,  Vote  required  majority. 

Lay  on  the  table, 

1,  Definition  -  this  motion  sets  aside  the  motion  before  the  house  for 
later  consideration, 

2,  Proper  phraseology  "Mr,  Chairman,  I  move  that  we  lay  the  motion 
concerning  our  gifts  to  the  Red  Cross  on  the  table,"  or  Mr, 
Chairman  I  move  that  we  table  the  motion  concerning  our  gift  to 
the  Red  Cross," 

3,  Steps  in  the  procedure, 

a.  Proposed  during  the  discussion  period  of  a  motion  only. 
Member  rises,  addresses  the  chairman,  waits  for  recognition. 

b.  Chairman  recognizes  member, 

c.  Member  states  motion, 

d.  There  is  no  discussion  of  a  motion  to  lay  on  the  table,  if  the 
motion  is  seconded  the  chairman  takes  the  vote  immediately, 

e.  Chairman  announces  result  cf  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table, 

4,  Vote  -  majority. 

Take  from  the  Table,  ^. 

1,  Definition  -  This  motion  brings  up  for  consideration  a  motion 
previously  set  aside  or  put  on  the  table, 

2,  Proper  phraseology  "I  move  to  take  from  the  table  the  motion 
concerning  our  gift  to  the  Red  Cross," 

3,  Steps  in  the  procedure, 

a.  Member  rises  and  addresses  the  chairman 

b.  Member  is  recognized  by  the  chairman 

c.  Member  states  motion 

d.  Motion  is  seconded 

e.  There  is  no  discussion  of  the  motion  to  take  from  the  table. 


if  the  motion  is  seconded  the  chairman  takes  the  vote 

immediately, 
f .    Chairman  announces  the  results  of  the  vote. 
4.    Vote  -  Majority.    A  motion  may  be  taken  from  the  table  at  the  same 
meeting  in  which  it  has  been  laid  on  the  table  only  if  other 
business  has  transpired  or  it  may  be  taken  from  the  table  at  the  next 
meeting.    After  that,  it  is  a  dead  motion,  arid  if  it  is  to  be 
brought  up  again  it  must  be  proposed  as  an  entirely  new  motion. 

K.    Withdraw  a  motion. 

1.  Definition  -  to  retract,  recall  or  take  back  a  motion  proposed. 
Circumstances  show  that  it  is  unwise. 

2.  Proper  phraseology  "I  ^ish  to  withdraw  my  motion  concerning 
the  party  this  week  end." 

3.  Steps  in  the  procedure 

a.  Proposed  only  during  the  discussion  period  of  a  motion  and 
proposed  only  by  the  individual  who  made  the  original  motion. 

b.  Member  rises  addresses  the  chairman. 

c.  Chairman  recognizes  member. 

d.  Member  states  "I  wish  to  withdraw  my  motion  concerning  the 
party  this  weekend." 

e.  Chairman  says  "Is  there  any  objection?"    If  there  is  no  objection 
to  the  member  withdrawing  his  motion,  the  chairman  says 

"the  motion  is  considered  withdrawn." 

f.  However,  if  one  member  does  not  believe  the  other  member  should 
withdraw  his  motion  he  says  "I  Object." 

g.  Another  member  then  says  "I  move  that  Mr.  Jones  be  permitted  to 
withdraw  his  motion. 

h.  The  chairman  then  says  "All  in  favor  of  the  motion  that  Mr. 
Jones  be  permitted  to  withdraw  his  motion  please  say  "Aye" 
Contrary  same  sign. 

i.  Chairman  announces  vote. 

4.  Vote  necessary  -  majority 

L.    To  adjourn 

1.  Definition  -  motion  to  end  the  present  meeting. 

2.  Proper  phraseology  -  for  unqualified  form  it  is  "I  move  that  we 
adjourn.".  For  qualified  form  "I  move  that  we  adjourn  at  3  p.m." 

3.  Steps  in  the  procedure. 

a.  Member  rises,  addresses  the  chairman  and  awaits  for  recognition. 

b.  Chairman  recognizes  member. 

c.  Member  states  motion  "I  move  that  we  adjourn." 

d.  Motion  is  seconded. 

e.  There  is  no  discussion.    The  chairman  says  "It  has  been  moved 
and  seconded  that  we  adjourn.    All  those  in  favor  please  say 
"Aye"  Contrary  same  sign. 

f.  Chairman  announces  vote.    The  group  is  not  adjourned  until  the 
chairman  announces  that  the  meeting  is  adjourned.  Therefore, 
members  should  not  make  movements  of  leaving  until  dismissed. 

4.  Vote  Necessary  -  majority. 
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Office  of  Student  Activities 


OUTLINE  OF  COMSTITUTION  RULES  Alii)  GENERAL  RHQUESMF'.NTS 


The  items  (marked  vdth  asterisks)  below  are  the  criteria  for  MTC  organ-  • 
ization  constitutions  vfhich  will  be  presented  to  all  student  organizations  on 
campus.    They  were  drawn  up  jointly  by  a  SLIC  subcomiiiUee  and  the  Organisations 
Committee  of  University  Student  Government. 

In  order  that  all  students  will  have  equality  of  opportunity  to  qualify  for 
any  student  organization  on  the  MTC  campus  and  to  reap  the  maximum  benefits" from 
membership  in  such  organisations,  it  is  felt  that  the  basic  laws,  constitutions, 
charters,  or  any  such  designated  documents  of  all  student  organizations  shall 
include  at  least  the  following  provisions. 


CONSTITUTION 
Pi'eamble 

States  the  purpose  and  aims  of  the  group. 

Article  I  -  Name 

States  the  name  of  the  organization. 

Article  II  -  Membership 

States  the  requirements  and  size  limitation, " if  any.    Active  membership  ' 
must  be  limited  to  persons  officially  connected  vath  MTC.    IbTmust  be  a  st-udent 
to  be  an  active  member  of  any  student  organization.    One  must  be  an  active 
member  to  be  an  officer  of  any  student  organization. 

■JfThe  organization  must  state  that  all  students  of  MTC,  without  regard  to 
race,  color,  creed,  or  national  origin,  have  equality  of  opoortunity  for  member- 
ship m  the  organization,'  or,  in  place  of  this  type  of  statement,  the  organi- 
zation must  make  a  statement  of  membership  whereby  all  students  satisfying  a 
specific  criteria  of  membership  not  based"  upon  race,  color,  creed,  or  national 
origin  shall  be  able  to  join  the  organization. 

^Qualifications  for  memoership  should  be  clearly  written  so  that  a  student 
may  determine  whether  he  is  eligible  to  file  application. 

Article  III  -  Officers 

Contains  the  list  of  officers  and  their  term  of  office  in  the  group. 

-K-It  should  be  up  to  each  organization  to  state  the  qualifications  for  its 
ofiicers. 

•»The  constitution  should  also  contain  a  statement  of  when  and  how  often 
elections  are  to  be  held,  giving  definite  dates  for  terms  of  office  and  stating 
specifically  tne  powers  of  each  officer.    (Usually  stated  in  the  by-laws) 
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*Appropriate  provisions  should  be  defined  for  the  impeachment  and  removal 
of  officers. 

Article  IV  -  Executive  Conunittee 

States  the  make-up  of  the  executive  committee  (board  or  council),  the  method 
of  their  selection,  and  their  term  of  office*    Provision  for  vacancies  of  officers 
of  other  executive  members  may  be  included  in  a  section  under  this  article. 

Article  V  -  Faculty  Advisers 

*Where  the  choice  of  advisers  is  left  to  the  organizations,  provisions  for 
election  and  term  of  office  of  same  should  by  clearly  stated  as  prescribed  in  the 
officer's  clause. 

Article  VI  -  Meetings 

States  the  regular  meeting  time  and  provisions  for  calling  special  meetings. 
If  meetings  cannot  be  held  regularly,  authority  to  call  meetings  may  be  stated 
here. 

*Each  organization  is  asked  to  cite  the  source  used  in  resolving  questions  relating 
to  procedural  matters,  such  as  Robert's  Rules  of  Order.     (Usually  stated  in  the  by- 
laws) 

Article  VII  -  Amendment 

Requires  previous  notification,  also  a  two- .thirds  or  three- fourths  affirm- 
ative vote  of  those  present  and  voting,  or  of  those  present  for  its  adoption. 

Article  VIII  -  Ratification 

May  or  may  not  be  necessary.    If  more  than  a  majority  of  those  present  is 
desired,  a  special  article  should  be  included. 


By-Laws 

Sections  of  the  by-laws  deal  with  the  following: 

1.  Detailed  material  concerning  members,  that  is,  rights,  duties,  resignation 
and  expulsion  procedures. 

2.  Provision  for  initiation  fee,  if  any  dues  and  assessments  should  be  covered 
here,  also  details  regarding  delinquencies* 

3.  Date  and  method  of  electing  officers  and  duties  of  the  officers. 

4.  Duties,  authority,  and  responsibilities  of  an  executive  committee. 

5.  The  names  of  the  standing  committees  and  the  method  of  ciioosing  chaimian 
and  coinmittee  members.    The  duties  of  the  committees  should  also  be  stated. 
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7.  The  number  constituting  a  quorum, 

8.  Provision  for  honorary  members  or  honorary  officers  if  the  group  so  desires. 
(Usually  stated  to  provide  for  non-MTC  student  membe~3.) 

9.  A  method  to  amend  the  by-laws,  usually  a  majority  vote. 

Amending  the  constitution  should  not  be  too  simole  a  crocess,  for  the  sake 
of  stability  of  the  group.    It  should  be  possible  to  ^end-  the  by-laws  with 
greater  ease.    The  constitution  should  always  carry  the  date  it  was  last 
revised.    It  is  a  good  idea  to  insert  in  parentheses  after  an  amendment  the 
date  it  was  passed. 


The  committee  is  weK    ware  that  these  are  not  all  of  the  essentials  for  a 
constitution,  but  it  is  also  mindful  that  its  duty  is  not  to  write  constitutions 
nor  to  unnecessarily  encroach  upon  the  autonomy  of  such  organizations. 

Rather,  the  committee  considers  it  its  task  to  make  certain  that  student 
organizations  conform  to  the  basic  policies  of  the  institution  and  to  safeguard 
the  right  of  all  students  to  enjoy  the  advantage  of  membership  in  such  organi- 
zations •  •  ^ 

TJese  recommendations  are  based  upon  the  premise  that  the  existence  of  any 
student  organization  of  the  campus  depends  upon  such  organization  continually 
serving  in  the  well-rounded  intellectual,  cultural,  and'social  development  of 
the  indiviaual  student,  and  its  existence  does  not  depend,  or  at  lekst  should 
not  depend,  on  any  other  basis. 

.  Adopted  February  lii,  1958 
Amended  February  23,  1966 
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RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  COMMIOTEE  CHAIRMAN 


6. 
7. 
8. 

9. 
10. 


Discuss  v/ith  the  Vice  President  a  broad  outline  of  objectives 
conccrnincj  your  committee  for  the  coming  year. 

Set  up  your  own  outline  on  how  you  intend  to  accomplish  these 
objectives  and  distribute  a  syllabus  to  each  of  the  committee 
members. 

Assemble  a  list  of  the  members  of  your  committee  with  addresses 
and  phone  numbers  and  distribute  this  list  to  all  of  your  committee 
members.    Add  to  this  list  job  descriptions  for  each  of  the 
committee  members'  positions. 

Set  up  a  schedule  for  regular  committee  meetings.    These  meetings 
should  be  called  at  the  disgression  of  the  chairman.    Postcards  can 
be  obtained  by  the  secretary  for  use  as  meeting  notes. 

The  success  of  your  committee  rests  completely  with  you.    Get  your 
members  started  on  specific  jobs  immediately.    It  cannot  be  stressed 
enough  that  the  members  of  your  committee  must  be  constantly  working 
toward  the  actual  committee  objective.    In  past  cases,  one  of  the 
greatest  leadership  problems  was  assumincj  a  statement  to  be  fact 
without  thoroughly  researching  it.    Use  your  committee  to  turn 
assumptions  into  facts,    when  assigning  work,  be  sure  to  record  who 
the  work  was  assigned  to  and.  date  by  which  assignment  must  be 
completed.    Be  sure  to  inform  your  members  that  if  a  problem  arises 
that  may  prevent  the  completion  of  the  assignment,  in  accordance 
with  the  assigned  date,  that  you  should  be  contacted  at  the  earliest 
possible  time,  whereas  the  problem  may  be  rectified  without  disrupting 
the  initial  committee  outline  and  other  committee  assignments. 

"Committee  Memos"  should  be  used  as  mail  communication  to  relay 
future  information  and  reminders  to  your  committee  members. 

you  should  have  an  outline  set  up  prior  to  each  committee  meeting 


to  assure  the  progress  of  a  smooth  running  committee  meeting. 


Keep  accurate  records  of  all  work  accc»nplished  and  all  problems 
connected  with  them  for  future  reference.    The  Vice  President  should 
be  provided  with  a  monthly  report  concerning  the  committee's  progress. 
This  report  should  be  produced  in  quadruplicate.    It  is  advisable 
to  appoint  a  member  of  your  committee  as  a  secretary  to  assist  you  in 
this  and  to  keep  minutes  of  any  committee  meeting  you  may  have. 

You  will  be  contacted  as  to  the  time,  date,  and  place  of  the  Executive 
Committee  meetings.    All  chairmen  are  members  of  the  Executive 
Committee  and  are  expected  to  attend  these  meetings  as  part  of  their 
overall  responsibility. 

If  you  lose  contact  with  your  conunittee  members  at  the  first  several 
meetings,  it  is  because  they  lack  a  certain  degree  of  motivation. 
It  is  also  your  responsibility  to  provide  this  motivation  for  all  your 
committee . 


Ot^v.r^  !  Tpchniroi  Institutes 


•  STDDFNT    ACTTVITIFS  CALENDAR  — 
co'enrior 

liJiO  P  M.  -  TOo'R;   Owe-  -'W't**'ee  H;yr  School  Students 
''*r-:.  A3  H  )OTBA..  .  ^0  JRN^\MENT  BEGINS  -  See  Recreation  News  or  Bulletin  Board 
:'.00  P.  M.  -  w.v^^  i'3.  c:  Society  Meeting  (103)  -  Public  Invited 


8.^0  -  3.  : )  •  K^',^.  »e.   C Dn^p^'  .'T cat j on  Skills 

8.00  A.^/•    ~  St  .  jer  t  ^o^e»M-,rr.ent  Exec-t.ve  Officers  Election  (111) 
**...00  P.M.  -  VV.T.C.C.  BoWi-r.q  (Wagner's)  -  intranr.ural  Bowling  (Wagner^s) 
*7:  JO  F\M    -  Won-e^'s  Fot^.p-.  COS) 

VVofinesdoy^  Octobe^'  20 

1.00  P.M.  -  '''O.irR:   Elk  hfi^xy-a  Se.'-no'^s 
•**a^*io  P.^'\.     f-'ia  ^  F"^.-).>tba!i  CMan^pior^snip  Game 

Thir  sfloy,  O^tohe-  21 

*     &  I  C"  .:  (iO:3; 
Vt.tsCi  .l  (No  U'- Gc-^nr^-et:) 
*3:  v),  b..yO,  '..^.)  -  .Vv  -.e:   "Reoecca*^  (i03)  ' 

B;0')  -    .  *  )     Mo   e:   C.•^n^rr  :.-:catior.  Sknrs  (103) 
^^'St^e  At  '  J' .  '„cf'  f!" 

DRAMA  CLUB 


Ti  o  D        1       »         '\   r  3      or;^a'V;eat:oral  meeting  on  Thursday,  October  21,  during  the 
I  i-^*  n*'eres{e:i  a^e  urged  to  attend.   The  meeting  is  scheduled  in 


REBECCA 


.  av.'^e-ce  V         .  f  j-'t-i.^e.  Jc.jit'i  Anderson,  George  Sanders,  Nigel  Bruce 

t  )r  A'*'t-  i  '  tc-'^o  -  .  '•'vni^Je''  o^  suspense.,  comes  the  master  suspense  thriller  of  them 
r.i.;    T>  s  A.  a  jcr-;,  Aw^'  5  v;-^-^e»"  ^  as  bee^  adapted  f«^om  the  famed  noved  by  Daphne 
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Men's 


recreation^ 

INTBAMURAL  BOWLING  STANDINGS 


TEAM 

W 

L 

•J'ts  Won 

11 

1 

11 

1 

Strikebreakers 

11 

1. 

Crispy  Critters 

9 

3 

Playboys 

7 

5 

West  Bailers 

7 

5 

Nader's  Raiders 

7 

5  . 

Water  Street 

6 

6 

Pinbusters 

6 

6 

Guys 

3 

9 

Vulcher  Squadron 

3 

9 

Biff  Four 

2 

10 

Seagram's  4 

1 

11 

Vets  Four 

0 

12 

,  

Division 

1st 

2nd 

3rd 

Total 

peaver  Dam 

615 

645 

671 

1931 

p^u  Claire 

659 

777 

726 

2163 

W.T.C.C.  BOWLING 


Next  Week's  Bowlers 


1st  High  Team,  3-Games 

Crispy  Critters 

1802 

2nd  "      "  " 

Strikebreakers 

1759 

3rd  "      "  " 

Strikebreakers 

1722 

1st  High,  Team  Game 

Crispy  Critters 

681 

2nd  "       "  " 

Strikebreakers 

639 

3rd  "       "  " 

Vets  Won 

621 

1st  High,  Bid.  3-Games 

Heimstead 

549 

2nd   "     "  " 

Yourchuck 

504 

3rd   "     "  " 

Carl.  F. 

485 

1st  Hijch.  md.  Game 

Heimstead 

235 

2nd   "     "  " 

Price 

205 

3rd   "     "  " 

Loewenhaffen 

194 

Men*s  Division 
Frank  Heimstead 
Gerry  Eide 
Randy  Kleven 
Tom  Matous^k 
Steve  Yourchuck 


Women's  Division 
Jan  Dunholt 
Ginny  Eskilsen 
Jackie  Ottman 
Vicky  Sischo 
Annette  Gilbertson 


FLAG  FOOTBALL  TOURNAMENT 

#1  Bone  Busters  


BYE 

#8 

Thursday,  October  21 

#3  Misfits 

Tuesday,  October  19 
4:15 
»6  Crunchers 

3:45 

U  Willies 

Wednesday,  October  27 

Tuesday,  October  19 

4:45 

5:15 
S5  Fat  Cats 

Thursday,  October  21 
4:45 

#2  Vets  Club 

Monday,  October  18 

^7*"  Vulchers 

#1  =  TEAM  wi£h  best  win- loss  record 

#2  =  TEAM  with  second  best  win- loss  record 


Etc. 


DuMaurier*  Story  concerns  a  young  bride  who  comes  to  a  mysterious  manor  in  England.  There 
she  finds  that  the  memory  of  her  husband's  first  wife  haunts  her  and  she  tries  to  discover  the  secret 
locked  in  her  husband's  heart  of  what  has  happened  to  her*  Events  take  a  terrifying  pace  and  the  result 
i^one  of  the  great  transformations  of  a  work  of  literature  to  the  screen. 


BADGER  '  MINNESOTA  FOOTBALL  GAME 

The  powder-puff  football  team,  the  Tech  Bombers,  are  sponsoring  a  bus  trip  to  the  Minnesota-Wisconsin 
Football  Game  on  November  20.  The  cost  of  the  trip  will  be  $10  (includes  bus  ride  and  tickets).  You 
m  ust  sign  up  by  Friday,  October  29. 

If  enough  students  do  not  sign  up,  all  moneys  will  be  returned* 


T  &  I  CLUB 

There  will  be  a  T  &  I  Club  organizational  meeting  on  Tliursday,  October  21,  in  Room  102.  All  students 
in  the  T  &  I  areas  are  invited  to  join. 

The  purpose  of  the  club  will  be  explained  at  this  meeting.  Mr.  Gilbertson,  Metals  Instructor,  will  serve 
as  the  advisor. 


SCHOOL  SHIRTS  AVAILABLE 

^  Tech  Vets'  Club  has  ordered  "Tech"  sweat  and  T-shirts  which  may  be  purchased  through  the  school 
)kstore  for  $3  each.  Samples  are  displayed  in  the  Marketing  Department  display  window. 


WOMEN'S  FORUM  OFFERS  SECOND  SPEAKER 

"Causes  and  Cures  for  the  Common  Marriage,"  will  be  the  topic  addressed  by  Dr.  William  T.  Brovm, 
professor  in  the  Psychology  Department  at  UW-EC,  TXiesday,  October  19.  Tickets  to  this  presentation 
at  7:30  p,  m.  in  the  Demonstration  Center  are  $1  at  the  door  or  $3  for  the  entire  season  of  seven 
remaining  programs.  Mrs.  Maybelle  Brechlin,  organizer  of  the  project,  points  out  that  students  may 
attend  free  by  presenting  their  ID's. 


1971-72  STUDENT  GOVERNMENT  REPRESENTATIVES 


John  Bates 
Jeff  Brunn 

Timothy  S.  Erickson 
Richard  Todd  Gilbert 
David  A.  Girtman 


Kathy  Glidden 
Charles  H.  Hawkinson 
Delma  Howell 
Daniel  Kirsch 
Gerald  B.  Mattson 


Mike  Nogel 
Judy  Quirk 
Raymond  A. 
Kathy  Sinz 


Schmahl 


Cindy  Spangberg 
Keith  Stuttgen 
John  E.  Sudmeier 
Mark  Warns 


( 
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E  M  P  L 

T  ra  1  n  1  nq 

Job  Descrlpt ion 

Medfcal  Labora-^ 

Laboratory  assistants 

tory  Assistant 

Mechanical  De- 

Designing inedical  gas 

sign  Drafting 

di  St  r  i  but  Tor  <;v^ff*rr^ 

for  hospi  tdls 

Medical  Labora- 

CLA -  uraert  needl 1 

tory  Assistant 

Anv 

Office  cleaning  once  a 

PART-TIME 

week 

Any 

Cook:  S'^^O  a.n-  to 

PART-TIME 

3:30  p.m. 

Mechanical 

Draft  ing 

Design  Drafting; 

Industrial  Draft- 

ing; Electronics 

Technology 

/'"^dical  Labora- 

Routine  ciinicat  labora 

}  cry  Assistant 

tory  procedures 

Any 

Babysitting  for  6 

PART-TIME 

children;  Oldest  is 

Appl lance 
Servicing 


8  years;  2:30  to  6 
Service  appi lances 


Data  Processing  Clerk,  keypunch,  machine 
Machine  Operator  operator 


Any 

PART-TIME 
Any 

PART-TIME 

Anv 

PART-TIME 


Ironing,  housed eaning; 
afternoons 

Janitor;  6  a,m.  to 
9  a.n;. 

Scraping  and  painting 
outside  of  house;  work 
Mon.,  Wod*,  Thurs^,  or 
Sat.,  or  any  ccffibinatfon 
of  these  days 


dual  if ications 


Associate  Degree  in 
nachine  design 


Male 


Location 
Springfield,  |L 

Madison,  Wl 

Hamburg,  lA 
Eau  Claire 
Eau  Claire 


Northlake,  It 
(Chicago  r.rea) 


(Of  l  ice  use) 
Number  of 
Appl Icants 


Ability  to  cross-match  South  Haven,  Ml 
blood  is  absolute  necessity 

— Eau  Clal  re 


  Sun  Prairie,  Wl 

•  Eau  Claire 

Eau  Claire 

—  Eau  Claire 

Male  Eau  Claire 


you  are  interested  in  any  of  the  above  jobs,  see  Mr*  Anderson  in  the  Placement  Office,  Room 
105,  or  call  83^-35  71,  extension  7^.    Please  infonn  us  when  you  have  accepted  a  position. 


ERiC 
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Recreation  Directory 

,  ^.      .   Mr.  Arthur  Kopp 

Director  of  Student  Activxties  

 ..Mr.  Jim  Severson 

Recreation  Supervisor  

 Mr.  Fred  Miller 

Student  Center  Supervisor  

^-  ^4-^,.   Mr.  Mark  Mikila 

Men's-Student  Recreation  Coordinator  

Women *s-Student  Recreation  Coordinator  Miss  Vicki  Sischo 

 Miss  Jackie  Ottman 

Secretary-Work  Study  

 83U-317I   Extension  73 

Phone  Number  

Address:    620  W.  Clairemont  Avenue 
Eau  Claire,  WI  5^701 
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student  Center  Activities 


Various  recreational  equipment  is  available  for  student  use  in 
the  Student  Center  (Room  6).    This  equipment  includes: 


Badminton  Sets 

Basketballs 

Cards 

Checkers 

Chess 

Cribbage  Boards 

Dartball 

Foosball 


Football  Equipment 

Horseshoes 

Jarts 

Ping  Pong  Tables 
Pool  Tables 
Softball  Equipment 
Tennis  Racquets  &  Balls 
Volleyball  Equipment 


Check-out  Service 

All  full-time  students  are  eligible  to  check  out  equipment  for  a 
2k  hour  period.    Each  student  is  required  to  excht'nge  his  I.D.  and  sign 
out  the  equipment  with  Mr.  Fred  Miller.    Upon  return  of  the  equipment  the 
I.D.  is  returned  to  the  student. 

Tournaments 


During  the  academic  school  year  tournaments  will  be  held  by  the 
recreation  department  for  both  men  and  women.    Trophies  are  awarded  for 
first  place  and  runner-up.    Each  participant  is  required  to  pay  an  entry 
fee  25?^,  per  tournament*    The  tournaments  include: 


Men 

Badminton 
Dartball 
Foosball 
Horseshoes 
Ping  Pong-Singles 
Ping  Pong-Doubles 
Pool:  8-Ball 
li4-l 

Straight  Ball 

Tennis 


V7omen 

Badminton 
Ping  Pong-Singles 
Ping  Pong-Doubles 
Pool:  8-Ball 
14-1 

Straight  Ball 


Co-Ed 

Checkers 
Chess 

Cribbage-  Singles 
Cribbage-  Doubles 
Foosball 

Ping  Pong-Doubles 
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T^V.  Area 


Students  are  cordially  invited  to  watch  colored  T.V*  in  the  Recreation 
Center  during  the  school  day.  This  area,  adjoining  the  game  room,  may  also 
be  used  for  playing  cards  or  simply  chatting  with  fellow  students. 

On  Monday  nights,  during  first  semester,  the  T.V.  and  game  room  will 
be  open  from  7:00  until  11:00  p.m.    Students  may  watch  the  Monday  night 
football  games  or  play  a  game  of  pool,  ping  pong,  etc. 

Philosophy 

Recreational  activities  at  District  One  are  recognized  as  an  intergral 
part  of  a  students  "total"  education.    The  combination  of  academic  study 
and  an  opportunity  to  enrich  their  leisure  time  is  beneficial  to  the  student 
and  the  over-all  atmosphere  of  the  student  body. 

The  main  objectives  of  the  recreation  program  are  to: 

1.  Provide  enjoyable  and  healthy  types  of  recreational  activities 
during  the  concentrated  academic  school  day. 

2.  Provide  a  means  in  v;hich  co-educational  activities  may  be  promoted. 

3.  Provide  activities  that  will  carryover  for  the  students  after  they 
graduate  from  District  One. 

Create  a  "happy  atmosphere"  for  the  present  student  body  at  District 

One. 

5.    Create  interest  and  promote  competition  through  hosting  tournaments 
in  which  all  students  may  participate. 
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RULES  AND  REGULATIONS  FOR  THE  STUDENT  CENTER 

No  foods  or  beverages  are  allowed  in  the  Student  Center. 

No  smoking  in  the  ping-pong  area. 

No  games  of  chance  allowed  in  the  Student  Center. 

Students  must  check  out  and  check  in  equipment  with  the  Student 
Center  Supervisor— ID  cards  may  be  requested. 

All  equipment  must  be  checked  in  at  the  close  of  each  school  day. 

Equipment  and  furniture  must  be  left  arranged  and  used  properly. 

Chairs  are  not  to  be  used  as  footstools. 

Pool  tables  and  ping-pong  tables  are  to  be  used  on  a  "first  come,  first 
serve  basis".   Special  regulations  will  be  established  for  special  events. 

The  Student  Center  is  not  o  place  for  sleeping. 

We  expect  students  to  abide  by  all  of  the  above  regulations. 

Students  maliciously  or  deliberately  destroying  anything  in  the  Student 
Center  will  be  required  to  pay  for  same.  This  action  along  with  derogatory 
conduct  will  be  cause  for  dismissal  from  school.  (See  Student  Handbook) 

Keep  this  a  Student  Center  that  you  can  be  proud  to  visit'. 

STUDENT  GOVERNMENT 
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1971  -  72 

STUDENT  CENTER  RECREATION 


Activity 

Participation 

Checkers 

2 

Crlbbage  Tournament 

22 

Crlbbage  Tournament  (Doubles) 

16 

Foosball  Tournament 

36 

Plng«*Fong  Tournament  (Singles) 

21 

Ping- Pong  Tournament  (Doubles) 

16 

Plng-Pong  Tournament  (Co-ed) 

8 

Pool  Tournament  (8-6all)men 

43 

Pool  Tournament  (8-Ball)  women 

11 

Pool  Tournament  (14-1)  men 

58 

Pool  Tournament  (14-1)  women 

4 

Tennis  Tournament 

6 

TOTAL  243 

5 
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Intramural  Activities 


During  the  1972-73  school  year  an  extensive  intramural  program 
shall  be  offered  to  all  students  enrolled  at  District  One,  These 


programs  include: 


Men 


Women 


Basketball 


Basketball 


Dartball 


Powder  Puff  Football 


Football  (Flag) 


Softball 


Softball  (Slo  or  fast  pitch) 

Co-ed 


Bowling 

Swimming 

a    Open  Swimming 
b*  Beginning  Swimming 
c    Intermediate  Swimming 
d    Beginning  Diving 
e    Intermediate  Diving 

Volleyball 


6 
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Eligibility 

(1)  Each  participant  must  be  enrolled  as  a  £ull-tlme  student  at 
District  One* 

(2)  A  student  Is  not  eligible  £or  an  Intramural  activity  1£  he  is 
a  member  o£  a  varsity  team^ 

(3)  No  student  may  participate  on  more  than  one  team  in  any  individual 
sport.    However,  1£  his  team  drops  out  of  the  league  he  is  elegible  to 
transfer  to  another  squad. 

(4)  Team  managers  may  drop  or  add  players  to  the  roster  after  league 
competition  begins.    However,  the  new  player  must  not  be  a  member  of  another 
«$quad. 

(5)  Any  team  that  uses  a  ineligible  player  must  forfeit  the  games  in 
which  he  participated. 

Captains 

(1)  Captains  are  responsible  to  make  sure  all  team  members  are  eligible 
to  participate  in  league  play* 

(2)  Captains  are  responsible  for  getting  rules,  schedules,  and  other 
materials  to  their  teammates. 

(3)  Captains  are  responsible  for  attending  meetings  that  are  held 
by  the  recreation  department.  Except  for  bowling  they  will  be  held  at 
school  during  the  activity  period  on  Thursday. 

(4)  Captains  are  responsible  for  collecting  and  turning  in  the  accessed 
entry  fees  to  the  recreation  department. 

(5)  All  protests  must  be  turned  in  by  the  Captains  within  24  hours  of 
the  intramural  contest  being  protested* 

7 
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Unsportsmanlike  Conduct 


A«    Disrespect  Toward  OCflclals 

Any  player  addressing  an  official  In  an  unsportsmanshlpllke 
and  discourteous  manner  disqualifies  himself  Immediately  for  the  remainder 
of  the  game*    The  official  will  give  the  offender's  name  to  the  Intramural 
Director!  and  the  offender  vlll  be  put  on  probation*    A  second  ejection 
shall  result  In  disqualifications  from  that  sport  for  the  remainder  of  the 
season* 

B*    Shoving  or  Striking  an  Official 

This  shall  result  in  suspension  for  the  remainder  of  the  school 

year  (minimum)* 

C*    Penalty  for  Becoming  Involved  in  a  Fight 

The  penalty  for  becoming  Involved  in  a  fight  will  be  a  two 

(2)  week  suspension  (of  league  play)  from  all  Intramural  sports  (minimum) 

to  ejection  for  the  remainder  of  the  year*    (Note:    the  Intramural  Council 

and/or  the  Director  of  Intramural  Sports  shall  review  the  case)* 

D*    Deropator^^  Remarks  of  Acts 

The  referee  shall  have  the  power  to  warn  or  disqualify  foiv  the  garner- 

or  match  any  player,  substitute,  coach,  or  manager  who  commits,  inr the 

referee's  opinion,  any  of  the  following  gross  violations  of  sportsmanship* 

1*    Persistently  addressing  the  officials  in  regard  to  decisions* 

2*    Making  derogatory  remarks  about  or  to  the  officials* 

3*    Committing  acts  derogatory  to  the  officials  or  tending  to  the 
officials;  or  tending  to  influence  their  decisions* 

4*    Making  personal  and  derogatory  remarks  about  or  to  opponents* 


8 
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Entry  Fee 

Each  team  participating  in  any  intramural  league  shall  pay  an 
entry  fee  to  join  the  league.    These  fees,  in  return,  shall  be  used  to  buy 
awards  for  the  individual  league  and  tournament  champions. 

Equipment 

All  athletic  equipment  for  league  play  will  be  provided  through 
the  recreation  department.    Students  are  requested  that  they  take  care  of 
the  equipment  and  use  them  in  a  normal  manner* 

The  equipment  will  be  available  at  the  sight  of  league  play  15  minutes 
before  the  start  of  each  event* 

Injuries 

Students  injured  in  intramural  contest  shall  be  given  emergency  care 
at  Sacred  Heart  or  Luther  Hospitals    However,  the  student  assumes  all 
financial  obligation.    Participation  in  all  intramural  activities  is 
strictly  voluntary.    District  is  not  responsible  for  injuries  incurred 
while  participating  in  intramural.    Students  are  urged  to  carry  some  type 
of  health  and  accident  insurance. 

Scheduling 

All  league  schedules  shall  be  done  by  the  recreation  department* 
The  department,  when  possible,  shall  try  to  schedule  teams  around  late 
classes,  field  trips,  etc*    However,  each  team  is  responsible  for  requesting 
a  certain  time  one  week  in  advance  of  the  event. 
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Tournaments 


Post«>8ca8on  tournaments  shall  be  held  at  the  close  of  each  lntra«* 
imiral  league  schedule.    All  teams  will  be  Invited  to  participate.  The 
schedule  shall  put  the  teams  with  the  best  over-»all  record  against  the  teams 
with  the  poorest  in  the  opening  rounds,    (ie.  Iv8,  2v7»3v6)« 

Awards 

Trophies  shall  be  awarded  to  all  individuals  on  a  league  or  tournament 
championship  team.    Also,  outstanding  individual  performances  will  be  re«* 
cognized  throug!  trophies  for  making  M.V.P.  or  an  all-star  team« 

Traveling  team  trophies  are  awarded  for  place  in  football,  basketball, 
Softball,  dartball,  and  volleyball* 
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Philosophy 

The  intramural  sports  staff  believes  that  participation  in  the  com* 
petitivc  experience  fulfills  a  basic  need  in  the  student's  education. 
Believing  in  the  value  of  the  vholesome  physical  competitive  activity, 
the  intramural  reports  staff  realizes  the  following  as  their  objectives: 

!•    To  offer  a  variety  of  activities,  balanced  between  vigorous  and 
light  exercise  and  team  and  individual  sports  to  meet  present  interests 
and  future  needs, 

2,  To  reasonably  safeguard  health  by  choice  of  activities,  medical 
counseling,  safety  rules,  good  equipment,  and  proper  supervision, 

3,  Believing  that  social  relations  and  attitudes  can  be  developed 
through  intramural  participation  by  upholding  high  standards  of  sports*- 
manship,  fair  dealing  with  all  individuals  and  groups,  and  providing 
multitudes  of  opportunities  for  leadership  and  cooperation, 

4,  To  equalize  competition  by  scheduling  teams  of  similar  playing 
ability, 

5,  To  provide  facilities,  leadership,  officials,  and  constant 
supervision  in  order  for  the  participants  to  receive  maximum  benefit 
from  the  sports  program. 
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1971  -  72 
INTRAMURAL  PROGRAM 


Activity 

Participation 

Basketball 

110 

Bowling 

85 

Flag  Football  (men) 

120 

Touch  Football  (Women) 

15 

Softball  (Fast-Pitch)  men 

70 

Softball  (Slo-Pltch)  men 

98 

Softball  (Slo-Pltch)  women 

30 

Volleyball  (co-ed) 

36 

Beginning  Swimming 

6 

TOTAL  570 

c 
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1972  -  73 
Tentative  Calendar 


Sport 

?owder  Puff  Football 

Intramural  Football  (Men's  ) 

Horse  Shoe  League 

Intramural  Bowling 

Straight  Ball  Pool  Tournament 

Swimming  and  Diving 

Intramural  Basketball  and 
Wrestling 

Crlbbage  Tournament 

Dartball  and  Volleyball 

Co»6d  Foosball  Tournament 

8-ball  Pool  Tournament 

Checkers  Tournament 

Singles  Ping  Pong  Tournament 

>   King  &  Queen  Candidates 

Intramural  Bowling 

Immediate  Swimming  and  Diving 

14-1  Pool  Tournament 

Chess  Tournament 

Intramural  Softball 
Men's  &t  Women's 

Horse  Shoes 

Tennis  Tournament 


Entry  Deadline 
Sept*  6 
Sept*  6 
Sept*  8 
Sept*  20 
Oct*  6 
Oct*  13 

Oct*  18 
Oct*  20 
Oct*  25 
Nov*  10 
Nov*  29 
Dec.  1 
Dec*  1 
Dec*  20 
Jan*  17 
Feb*  2 
Feb*  28 
Feb*  28 

April  11 
April  11 
April  27 


Captains  Meeting 
Sept*  7 
Sept*  7 

Sept*  21 


Oct*  19 


Oct*  26 


Jan*  23 


April  12 


Play  Begins 
Sept*  11 
Sept*  11 
Sept*  11 
Sept*  26 
Oct*  10 
Oct*  25 

Oct*  25 

Oct*  2b 

Oct*  26 

Nov*  14 

Dec*  1 

Dec*  5 

Pec*  5 

Jan*  23 
Feb*  7 
March  1 
March  1 

April  24 
April  24 

April  30 
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FOOTBALL  TOURNAMENT 


T?1 


Dirty  Dozen 

Monday,  November  12 
U:00 

#6 


Mr.  Speed 


Sod-Busters 

Thursday,  October  29 
U:00 


Saints 
#3 


Vets 

Wednesday,  October  28 
U:00 

#4 


Heavy  Hitters 


Winnnr 


Thursday , 
llovembar  5 
1*:00 


Winner 


Wednesday, 
November  k 
1*:00 


Winner 


Winner 


Chanripion 


Nurinbars  are  based  on  ftnal  standings,  i.e.  1  =  first  place;  2  =  second  place 


etc. 


Final  Team  Standings 


Team" 

I)irty  Dozen 
Sod-Busters 
Vets 

Heavy  Hitters 

Saints 

Mr.  Speed 


W 

6 
6 
k 
k 
3 
1 


2 
3 
3 
k 
5 
7 


MEN'S 


•  INTRA>a)RAL  BASKETBALL  - 

i^EAGUE  hfEMBKRSIlIP  -  The  league  will  consist  of  the  first  ci?xht  tenms  to  turn  in  a 
roster  and  entry  fee  to  Mr.  Severson,  Student  Center. 

TEAM  ROSTER  -    Each  team  will  consist  of  a  minimum  of  eight  players  and  a  maximum  of 
twelve.    No  player  may  compete  for  more  than  one  team.    All  rosters 
must  be  turned  in  by  Wednesday,  October  27. 

CAPTAINS'  MEETING  -  On  Thursday,  October  28,  there  will  be  a  Captains'  Meeting 
in  Room  233  to  discuss  scheduling,  rules,  etc. 

LEAGUE  G/u'iES  -  All  league  games  will  be  held  at  Memorial  on  Wednesday  evenings 
between  6:45  p.m.  until  10:00. 

UNIFORMS  -  All  students  participating  are  required  to  vear  a  t-shirt.  .These 
shirts  will  be  issued  and  be  included  in  the  entry  fee. 

TROPHIES  -  Awards  (trophy  case)  will  be  presented  at  the  close  of  the  year  for 
team  champions,  an  all-star  team,  and  high  scorer. 

ALL-STAR  TEAM  -  At  the  end  of  the  basketball  season,  a  ten  man,  all-star  team  will 
be  selected.    These  players  will  repi^esent  District  One  in  the  Y.M.C.A. 
Invitational. 

ENTRY  FEE  -  Each  team  shall  pay  a  $20  entry  fee  to  enter  the  league.    No  money 
shall  be  refunded  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

r  ^  • 


INTRAl-IURAL  BASKETBALL 


Team  Name 


Captain  :   Telephone, 

.   ■      A-C^  ^-  

2.   -  \,   8.  

3.  •  L  9.  

A.  {Zl  10.  

5.  ':  

6  .12.  
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PERC£^jT  WERE  UNEMPLOYED.  TABLES  AND  GRAPHS 
SUPPLEMENT   f HE  REPORT .( SN) 
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ABOUT  THE  STUDY 

All  data  represented  in  this  report  are  supported  by  names 
and  addresses  of  students  and  teachers. 

Data  for  the  follow-ups  were  gathered  from  December  through 
May,  1972.    Student  and  teacher  data  for  the  1971-72  school  year 
were  gathered  April  through  June,  1972.     It  is  important  that 
the  reader  keep  this  in  mind  since  a  percentage  of  students  who 
enter  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  leave  the  program  for 
various  reasons  and  therefore  would  not  be  included  in  a  "point- 
in-time"  sample  taken  other  than  in  September. 

The  status  of  vocational-technical  education  in  secondary 
schools  in  Tennessee  is  exemplified  by  the  following: 

1.  The  following  table  illustrates  some  basic  vocational- 
technical  program  data  about  teachers,  school  districts, 
and  counties  as  reported  in  the  spring  of  1972.* 

Ag>    D.E.    Health    H.E.(C)    H.E.(O)    Off.    Tech.  T&I 

Teachers  252  126  25  476  158  30  523 

Schools  218  105  21  286  27  124  17  136 

Districts  115  56  16  125  I6  68  6  79 

Counties  94  42  12  91  16  39  6  63 

2.  20  counties  offer  only  2  vocational-technical  programs. 
23  CO..  les  offer  3-4  vocational-technical  programs. 

*A11  figures  to  include  teaching  aides,  and  other  supporting 
personnel . 
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16  counties  offer  5-6  vocational-technical  programs* 
8  counties  offer  10-11  vocational-technical  programs. 
5  counties  offer  13  or  more  vocational-technical  programs. 

3.    The  greatest  growth  in  number  of  students  from  1971-72 
was  in  the  area  of  trade  and  industry*    This  was  a 
23%  increase. 

During  the  1971-72  school  year,  60%  of  the  students 
enrolled  in  vocational-technical  education  programs 
in  Tennessee  were  female. 

5.    The  number  of  students  in  vocational-technical  programs 
are  spread  fairly  evenly  among  the  high  school  years 
with  a  slightly  larger  percentage  of  students  in  ninth 
and  tenth  grade  levels. 

6*    Approximately  seventy  percent  of  the  vocational- 
technical  students  in  Tennessee  are  white  and  twenty- 
eight  percent  of  the  vocational-technical  students  are 
black. 

7.  Twenty-three  percent  of  the  students  enrolled  during 
1971-72  were  in  vocational-technical  education  courses 
for  the  first  time. 

8.  Many  vocational-technical  education  students  plan  to 
complete  high  school  only  (5355).    Six  percent  plan  to 
attend  area  vocational  schools;  one  percent  plan  to 
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attend  community  colleges;  and  six  percent  plan 
to  attend  four  year  colleges • 

9.    Twenty-six  percent  of  the  students  enrolled  in 

vocational-technical  education  classes  during  1971-72 
were  classified  as  disadvantaged  by  their  teachers*^ 
Teachers  also  classified  five  percent  of  their  students 
as  handicapped .2 

10.  About  one-third  (32%)  of  Tennessee^s  vocational- 
technical  education  teachers  are  veterans. 

11.  Over  three-fourths  (78j{)  of  Tennessee's  vocational- 
technical  education  teachers  have  a  Bachelor's  degree 
and  twenty-four  percent  have  a  Master's  degree. 

12.  Sixty-six  percent  of  Tenneissee's  vocational-technical 
education  teachers  have  five  years  or  more  of  experience 
in  education;  one-fifth  (20%)  have  twenty-one  or 

more  years  in  service. 


Instructions  to  teachers  were  as  follows: 

^This  item  implies  that  the  student  is  either  academically 
or  socioeconomically  disadvantaged.    If  in  your  opinion,  the 
student's  performance  is  impaired  by  a  significantly  weaker  than 
average  educational  background  or  if  the  student  comes  from  a 
family  with  less  than  a  $3,000  per  year  income,  this  item  should 
be  marked. 

^This  icem  implies  that  the  student  has  been  identified  as 
mentally  or  physically  handicapped  and  that  this  handicap 
significantly  affects  the  student's  performance  in  your  class. 
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13.    A  large  percentage  (^0^)  of  the  vocational-technical 
education  teachers  in  this  state  have  five  or  more 
years  experience  in  business  and/or  Industry  and  ten 
percent  have  rv/enty-one  or  more  years.  Interestingly 
enough,  the  same  percentages  are  applicable  to  "y^ars 
in  present  position 

1^1.    Tennessee  has  132  teachers  (9%)  that  classify  themselves 
as  part  time  (page  70). 

15-    The  age  distribution  of  Tennessee  vocational-technical 
education  teachers  is  excellent  (pages  70  and  135)* 

16.    Of  the  1970-71  graduates  followed-up  in  1972,  62% 
were  employed  in  a  field  related  to  their  training* 

17*    At  some  time  during  1972,  9,033  former  Tennessee  vocational- 
technical  students  were  available  for  placement. 

18.     Tn  December,  1971>  1>^87  ilS%)  of  Tennessee's  former 
vocational-technical  students  were  unemployed.  Note: 
^,'120  were  not  available  for  placement. 
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GENERAL  INTRODUCTION  TO  FOLLOW-UP  STUDY 

The  -urpose  of  the  Pollow-Up  Study  was  to  determine  the 
placements  of  students  who  have  completed  vocational  education 
training  programs.    The  study  was  based  up.on  data  from  375  schools 
(listed  on  pages  8-11)  in  Tennessee.    The  information  was 
reported  by  teachers  for  8?, 2^10  students  who  completed 
vocational  program  in  the  school  year  1970-71.     The  status 
reports  are  for  the  1971-72  year. 

The  Placement  of  Program  Completions  graph  illustrates  the 
relationship  between  the  total  number  of  students  completing 
a  program  in  one  of  the  eight  major  areas  to  the  number  of  those 
same  students  employed  in  a  related  field.    Each  program  is 
listed  by  United  Siates  Office  of  Education  (USOE)  code  for  each 
district  and  tallied  for  each  county  in  the  Placement  of  Program 
Completions  in  Vocational  Education  Programs  (pages  1^-^11). 

The  chart  on  page       tallies  the  information  supplied  by 
teachers  for  89,2i|0  students.    Based  upon  this  information,  a 
projection  was  made  for  the  placement  of  the  total  95,^72  students 
who  completed  a  vocational  training  program  in  1970-71.  The 
Summary  of  Pupil  Status  by  USOE  Code  Tabulation  of  Single  Status 
Codes  lists  each  program  and  reports  the  placement  status  of  the 
students  who  completed  that  program. 

This  chapter  is  not  intended  to  give  an  actual  accour\t  of 
each  student  as  an  isolate  but  to  give  a  good  indication  of  the 
placement  status  of  the  class  of  vocational  students  who  completed 
a  vocational  program  in  1970-71. 
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SCHOOLS  COOPERATING  IN  FOLLOW-UP  OF 


1970-71  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  STUDENTS 


01842007    Oak  Ridge  High 

01940008  Clinton  Senior  High 

01940009  Daniel  Arthur  Rehab. 
01940017     Lake  City  High 
01940022     Norris  High 
01940030     Cliaton  Jr.  High 
02960003     Central  High 
03980008     Big  Sandy 

03980011  Centrcl  High 

03980012  Holladay 

04930011  Bledsoe  Co.  High 

05821001  Alcoa  High 

05920016  Everett  High 

05920019  Friendsvillc  High 

05920021  Lanier 

05920026  Porter  High 

05920032  Townsend 

05920034  Walland 

05920039  Eagleton  Jr.  High 

06831008  Cleveland  High 

06930006  Bradley  High 

06930008  Charleston  High 

07940035  Jacksboro  High 

07940038  Jellico  High 

07940041  La  Follette  High 

07940054  Wynn  Habersham 

08940011  Central  High 

09771001  Atwood  High 

09772002  Central  High 

09773002  Huntingdon  High 

09  774002  McKenzie  High 

09775001  Clarksburg  High 

09  776002  Trezevant  High 

10811008  Elizabethton  High 

10910012  Cloudland  High 

10910017  Hampton  High 

10910019  Happy  Valley  High 

10910033  Unaka  High 

11960004  Central  High 

12976015  Chester  Co.  High 

13920044  Claiborne  Co.  High 

13920C55  Powell  Valley  High 

14940007  Celina  High 

14940008  Hermitage  Springs 


15910011  Cocke  Co.  High 

15910012  Cosby 
15910020  Parrottsville 
16842002  E.  Jr.  High 

16842005  Tullahoma  Sr.  High 

16842006  W.  Jr.  High 
16940019  Central  High 
16940021  Coffee  Co.  Jr.  High 
17783001  Hamlet t  Robertson  High 
17785001  Gadsen  High 
17881002  Alamo  High 

17882001  Bells  High 

17884001  Friendship  High. 

17886001  Maury  City 

18940012  Cumberland  Co.  High 

19950110  Antioch  High 

19950130  Bellevue  High 

19950180  Cameron  High 

19950195  Central  High 

19950220  Cohn  High 

19950240  Cumberland  High 

19950260  Donelson  High 

19950275  Dupont  High 

19950295  East  Sr.  High 

19950325  Glencliff  High 

19950355  Goodlettsville  High 

19950435  Hillsboro  High 

19950440  Hillwood  High 

19950450  Hume  Fogg  Tech. 

19950470  Joelton  High 

19950515  Issac  Litton  Sr.  High 

19950545  Madison  High 

19950550  Maplewood  High 

19950605  North  High 

19950615  John  Overton  High 

19950635  Pearl  Sr.  High 

19950705  Stratford  High 

19950730  Two  Rivers  High 

20970008  Scotts  Hill 

20970011  Riverside  High 

21940014  Dekalb  Co.  High 

22960014  Charlotte  High 

22960016  Dickson  High 

22960020  William  James 
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23980018  Dyer  Co.  High 

239800Jr9  Trira»ae 

24970010  Fayette  Ware  High,  N 

17881002  Hunboldt  Jr.  High 

27881003  Humboldt  Sr.  High 

27882002  Milan  High 

27882003  Park  Ave.   Jr;  High 
27980005  Dyer 

27980007  Gibs  on 

27980009  Medina 

27980012  Peabody  High 

27980013  Rutherford 

27980014  Spring  Hill 
27980016  Yorkville 
28970004  Beech  Hill 

28970008  Elkton 

28970009  Giles  Co.  High 

28970010  Jones 
28970012  Prospect 
28970022  Pulaski  Jr.  High 
29920020  Rut  ledge  4Iigh 
29920023  Washburn  High 
30811003  Greeneville  High 
30811005  Greeneville  Jr.  High 
30910026  Chuckey  Doak 

30910042  North  Greene 

30910043  South  Greene 

30910044  West  Greene 
31940014  Grundy  Co.  High 
338310G3  Chattanooga  High 

33831002  Howard 

33831003  Kirkraan  Tech.  High 
3383. .047  Brainerd  High 

33831050  Riverside 

33831051  Alton  Park  Jr.  High 
33930011  Central  High 
33930021  Hixson  High 
33930034  Ooltewah  High 
33930037  Red  Bank  High 
33930046  Tyner  High 
33930057  Red  Bank  Jr.  High 
33930062  Hixson  Jr.  High 
34910C21  Hancock  High 

35970003  Central 

35970004  Grand  Junction  N. 
35970007  Middleton 
35970024  Bolivar  Jr.  High 


36970002  Hardin  Co.  High 

36970011  South  Side 

37910023  Bulls  Gap 

37910025  Church  Hill  High 

37910033  Rogersville  High 

37910037  Surgoinsville  High 

39980005  Haywood  Jr.  High 

38980008  Haywood  High 

39970003  Lexington  High 

40980007  Grove  Jr.  High 

40980018  Henry  Co.  High 

41970016  Hickman  Co.   Sr.  High 

419  70026  Hickman  Co.   Jr.  High 

42980006  Hoilston  Co.  High 

43960011  McEwen 

43960012  Waverly  Central  High 
44940029  Central  High 

45910004  Jefferson  High 

45910005  Maury  High 
45910008  Rush  Strong 
45910011  White  Pine 
47821008  Austin  East  High 
47821012  Fulton  High 
47821014  Knox  Evening  Adult 
47821026  Rule  Jr.   Sr.  High 

47821029  South  Jr.   Sr.  High 

47821030  Tyson  Jr.  High 

47821031  West  High 
47821035  Beardsley  Jr.  High 
47821043  Van  Gilder  Occup. 
47821047  Bearden  High 
47821049  Central  High 
47821054  Kolston  High 
47821071  Young  High 
47821073  Nortliwest  Jr.  High 

47920013  Carter 

47920014  Carter  High 
47920024  Farragut  Hijjh 
47920028  Gibbs  High 
47920031  Halls  High 
47920039  Karns  High 
47920052  Powell  High 
47920085  Doyle  High  ' 
48980012  Lake  Co.  High 
49980013  Ripley  High 
50970011  Lawrence  Co.  High 
50970016  Loretto  High 
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509  70022  Sumniertown  High 

51970004  Lewis  Co.  High 

52960008  Blanche 

52960009  Boonshill 

52960010  Central 

52960013  Fllntvllle  Elem. 

52960014  Fllntvllle  High 
52960029  Hlllcrest  Voc.   &  Sed. 
53821001  Lenoir  City  High 
53821005  Lenoir  City  Jr.  High 
53920007  Greenback 
53920011  Loudon  High 
54930004  Calhoun  High 
54930014  McMlnn  High 
54930024  Central  High 
55970005  Adamsvllle  High 
55970025  McNalry  Central  High 
56960013  Macon  Co.  High 
56960015  Red  Boiling  Springs 

57871002  I.  B.  Tlgett 

57871003  Central  Merry 
57871104  Jackson  Jr.  High 
57871013  Merry  Jr.  High 
57970001  Beech  Bluff 
57970008  North  Side  High 
57970013  South  Side  High 
5  7970040  West  High 

57970044  North  Side  Jr.  High 

57970045  South  Side  Jr.  High 
5  7970046  West  Jr.  High 
58930027  Whltwell  High 
59960003  Cotnersvllle 
59960005  Forrest 

59960008  Marshall  Co.  High 

60960005  College  Hill 

60960006  Culiecka 
60960010  Mt.  Pleasant  High 

60960017  Santa  Fe 

60960018  Spring  Hill 

60960019  Whitthorne 
62930022  Madisonville  High 
62930027  Sweetwater  High 

62930029  Tellico  Plains  High 

62930030  Vonore 

63960005  Central  High 

63960006  Clarksville  High 


63960011  Greenwood  Jr.  High 

6  3960029  New  Providence  Jr.  Hi 
63960031  Northwest  High 
64960003  Moore  Co.  High 
65940005  Central  High 
65940007  Coalfield 

65940011  Oakdale 

65940013  Sunbright 

66980004  Kenton 

66980008  South  Fulton  High 

66980016  Obion  Co.  Central 

67940023  Rickman 

68970007  Perry  Co.  High 

69940011  Pickett  Co.  High 

70930004  Copper  Basin  High 

70930010  Polk  Co.  High 

71940017  Algood 

71940021  Cookeville  Jr.  High 

71940026  Monterey  High 

71940032  Upperman  High 

71940035  Putnam  Co.  Sr.  High 

72930007  Rhea  Central  High 

72930010  Spring  City  High 

7  3841003  Harri-Jian  High 
73842002  Rockwood  High 
73940018  Midway  High 
73940020  Oliver  Springs  High 
73940024  Roane  Co.  High 
74960007  East  Robertson 

74960009  Greenbrier  High 

74960010  Jo  Byrns  High 
74960015  Springfield  High 
74960022  Springfield  Jr.  High 

75960007  Central 

75960008  Christiana 
75960010  Eagievllle 

75960012  Kltrell 

75960013  Lascasaas 
75960021  Walter  Hill 
75960033  Symrna  High 

75  960036  Thuman  Francis 
76741002  Oneida  High 

76  940029  Hunts^tlle  High 

76940031  Norma 

76940032  Robbins  High 
77930009  Sequatchie  Co.  High 
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78910031 

79891033 

79891080 

79891104 

79891107 

79891112 

79891116 

79891118 

79891120 

79891123 

79891125 

79891126 

79891127 

79891128 

79891129 

79891131 

79891132 

79891133 

79891134 

79891135 

79891136 

79891137 

79891138 

79891139 

75891140 

79891144 

79891145 

79891146 

79891147 

79891148 

79391167 

79891170 

79891172 

79891210 

79891211 

79891212 

80940010 

80940013 

82811011 

82812001 

82812007 

82910009 

82910024 

82910026 

82910030 

82910038 

82910049 

25940015 


.  Sevier  Co.  High 

Larose 

Klondike 

Treadwell  High 

Oakhaven  High 

Corry  Jr. 

Porter  Jr.  High 

Sherwood  Jr.  High 

Lincoln  Jr.  High 

Airways  Jr.  High 

Carver  High 

Douglass  High 

Eas  t  High 

Frayser  High 

Hamilton  Ulgh 

Kingsbury  High 

Lester  High 

Manassas  High 

Melrose  High 

South  Side  High 

Trezevant  High 

West  Side  High 

White  Station  High 

Sheffield  High 

Wooddale  High 

Northside  High 
■'Cpntral  High  • 

Memphis   Tech.  High 

Overton  High 

B.   T.  Washington 

Mitchell  i;oad 

Geeter  High 

Westwood  High 

Falrley  High 

Hillcrest  High 

Whitehaven  High 

Gordonsville 

Smith  Co.  High 

Bristol  Tech. 

Dobyns  Bennett 

Sevier 

Bluff  City  Jr.  High 
Holston  Valley  Jr.  Hi 
Ketron  High 
Lynn  View  High 
Sullivan  High 
Central  High 
Clarkrange  High 
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82910050 

83960007 

83960010 

83960017 

83960020 

83960021 

83960030 

83960031 

84980002 

84980004 

84980011 

85960002 

86910012 

87920025 

88940013 

89940005 

89940021 

90811008 

90811016 

90910007 

90910011 

90910014 

90910016 

90910020 

90910021 

91970017 

91970020 

929800C4 

92980005 

92980019 

92980008 

92980009 

93940019 

93940023 

94960002 

94960004 

94960006 

94960009 

94960017 

95940010 

95940016 

95940026 

23881003 

23881008 

27980003 

46910006 

66881002 

67940019 

75960018 

78910039 

2583 


East  High 
Gallatin  Sr.  High 
Hendersonvllle  High 
Portland  High 
Westmoreland  High 
White  House  High 
Portland  Jr.  High 
Gallatin  Jr,  High 
Brighton 
Covington 
Munf o  rd 

Trousdale   Co.  High 
Unicoi  Co.  High 
Ho  race  Maynard 
Van  Buren  Co.  High 
Warren  Co.   Jr.  High 
Warren  Co.   Sr.  High 
Irving  College 
Johnson  City  Voc* 
Boones  Creek  High 
Fall  Branch 
Jonesboro  High 
Lamar 

Sulphur  Springs 
Washington  Col.  Acad. 
Colliawood  High 
Wayne  Co*  High 
Dresden  High 
Gle  ason 

Greenfield  High 

Martin  High 

Palme  rsvllle 

Sparta  White  Co.  High 

White  Co.    Jr,  High 

Be  thes  da 

Col lege  Grove 

Franklin  High 

Hillsboro  High 

Fairview  High 

Lebanon  Hi  gh 

Water town 

Mt.  Juliet 

Dyersburg  High 

Dyersburg  Jr.  High 

Bradford 

Johnson  Co.  High 
Union  City  High 
Livingston 
Rockvale . 
Seymour  High 


INTRODUCTION  TO  FOLLOW-UP  STUDY  ' 

Tl:ie  Placement  of  Program  Completions  in  Vocational  Education 
Programs  (pages  14^42)  illustrates  the  placement  of  vocational 
education  students  who  have  completed  particular  vocational 
programs.     The  categories  utlliaed  to  determine  the  placement 
of  the  students  are:     graduated,  dropped,  status  unkno^.i,  not 
available  for  placement,  education  at  a  higher  level,  available 
for  placement,  employed  in  a  rfelated  field,  and  known  to  be 
unemployed.    The  categories  ar*  not  mutually  exclusive;  a  - 
student  may  fit  into  two  categoid^s,  or  may  have  completed  more 
than  one  program.    It  is  not  possible  to  total  students  vertically 
within  this  segment  of  the  report. 
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DISCUSSION  OF  FOLLOW-UP  DATA 


The  Placement  of  Program  Completions  in  Vocational  Education 
Programs  chart  is  based  upon  data  reported  by  vocational  teachers. 
The  89,2ilO  students  were  reported  in  the  follow-up  of  vocational 
education  students  for  the  1970-7.1  school  year*    The  status 
report  concerns  the  placement  of  these  students  during  the  1971-72 
school  year.    The  chart  lists  the  vocational  programs  by  four^ 
digit  USOE  codes  and  gives  totals  for  each  major  area — agriculture, 
distribut-*- ^,  health,  homemaking  office,  technology,  and  trades 
and  industr^ .    The  possible  categories  for  student  placement  after 
program  completion  are:    graduated,  dropped,  status  unknown,  not 
available  for  placement,  education  at  a  higher  level,  available 
for  placement,  employed  in  related  field  and  known  to  be  unemployed. 

Based  upon  this  information,  a  projection  was  made  for  the 
actual  95y^72  students  enrolled  in  vocational  training  programs 
during  the  school  year  1970-71.    This  projection  is  charted  on 
page  k6  in  the  Placement  of  Program  Completions  in  Vocational 
Education  Programs  projected  totals.    This  chart  does  not  represent 
an  actual  accumulation  of  data  but  is  a  ratio  of  the  previously 
mentioned  teacher  reports  for  89,240  students  that' is  projected 
to  95>'»72  students. 
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SiriGUE  USOE  CODE  TABULATION 


The  following  table  (pages  ^9-57)  Is  a  siunmary  of  the 
present  placement  status  of  students  enrolled  In  a  Vocational 
Educational  Program  during  the  school  year  1970-71*    The  students 
are  listed  by  the  USOE  4-digit  code  system  by  name.  Twelve 
status  possibilities  are  utilized  for  each  of  the  USOE  codes: 
(1)  school  attendance  on  the  same  level;  (2)  school  attendance 
on  a  higher  level;  (3)  school  attendance  within  another  vocational 
program;  (4)  dropped;  (5)  graduated;  (6)  in  military  service; 
(7)  employment  in  related  training;  (8)  employment  in  unrelated 
training;  (9)  unemployment;  (10)  deceased;  (11)  moved  out  of  the 
district  and;  (12)  status  unknown.    However,  these  categories  are 
not  mutually  exclusive  and  any  one  student  may  be  tabulated--- 
within  any  reasonable  combination  of  categories  (i.e.,  a  pupil 
may  be  simultaneously  listed  as  both  graduated  or  in  military 
service).     Thus,  vertical  totals  for  sets,  combinations,  and/or 
a  total  student  count  will  prove  to  be  erroneous  amd  should  not 
be  attempted*     This  information  is  available  in  other  sections 
of  this  report. 
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SUKMAkY  UF  PUPIL   STATUS  BY  USUE  CiJUS  TABULATION  Of  SINGLE  STATUS  COOES 


SCHUOL  SAME  LEVEL 

505 

0100 

UNSPEC.  AGRICULTURE 

SChCCL  HIGHE.-^  LEVFL 

4513 

OlOC 

UNSPEC.  AGRICULTUFie 

SCHUUL  ANCTHTk  VCC 

799 

0100 

UNSPEC.  AGRICULTURE 

899 

0100 

UNSPEC.  AGRICULTURE 

GPACUATED 

1176' 

0100 

UNSPEC.   AGRi CULTURE 

MILITARY  SERVICE 

127 

0100 

UNSPEC.  AGRICULTURE 

E^'FLCYEO  REL  Tt^AIN 

492 

0100 

UNSPEC.  AGRICULTURE 

EMPLC'YEO  UNRt^L  TRAU4 

289 

0100 

UNSPEC.  AGRICULTURE 

l;^^MFLCYED 

63 

0100 

UNSPEC.  AGRICULTURE 

CCCASt'l 

18 

0100 

UNSPEC.  AGRICULTURE 

KCVEi)  OUT  CF  CIST 

200 

oioo 

UNSPEC  /  AGRICULTURE 

STATUS  iJNKNaWN 

463 

0100 

UN.SPEC.  AGRICULTURE 

SChOCL  SAME  LEVEL 

1153 

0101 

AGRIC 

PROD 

SCKIPL  HlGHf:"*  LEVEL 

5206 

0101 

AGRIC 

PROD 

sChf-GL  anlThek  vnc 

1305 

0101 

AGRIC 

PROD 

CPCPPED 

1474 

0101 

AGRIC 

PROD 

GRACUATEO 

1489 

bio  I 

AGR IC 

PROD 

MILTTArtY  SERVICE 

178 

0101 

AGRIC 

PROD 

EfPLOYED  REL  TRAIN 

869 

0101 

AGRIC 

PROD 

E^'FLCYEO  UNR5L  TRAIN 

371 

cioi 

AGRIC 

PROD 

UNE"FLCYED 

136 

oloi 

AGRIC 

PROD 

CtCEASEO 

15 

0101 

AGR  I C 

PROD 

"CVEO  CUT  OF  CIST 

222 

oiol 

AGRIC 

PROO 

STATLS  UNKNOWN 

526 

0101 

AGRIC 

PROD 

SCFOGL  HIGHER  LEVEL 

39 

0102 

AGRIC 

SUPPLIES/SERVI 

SCWiiJL  ANCTH^r'*  V(»C 

9 

0102 

AGRIC 

SUPPLIES/SERVI 

CRCPPEU 

3 

0102 

AGRIC 

SUPPLIES/SERVI 

Gr  ACUATKij 

19 

0102 

AGRIC 

SUPPLIES/SERVI 

MILITARY  SERVICE 

I 

0102 

AGRIC 

SUPPLIES/SERVI 

EMPLCYEO  REL  TRAIM 

7 

0102 

AGRIC 

SUPPLIES/SERVI 

EMPLOYEO  UNREl  TKAIN 

2 

0102 

AGRIC 

SUPPLIES/SERVI 

"CVEf;  CUT  ;?F  CIST 

1 

0102 

AGRIC 

SUPPLIES/SERVI 

SCHCGL  SAMt-  LEVEL 

82 

0103 

AGRIC 

MECHANICS 

SCFHCL  HIGhtR  LbVEL 

543 

0103 

AGR  IC 

MECHANICS 

SCHCCL  A-^JCThER  VUC 

79 

0103 

AGRIC 

"MECHANiCS 

)fiGf'»»EU 

186 

0103 

AGRIC 

MECHANICS 

GRACUATEn 

127 

0103 

AGRIC 

MECHANICS 

MILITARY  S---<VlLf- 

13 

0103 

AGRIC 

MECHANICS 

FMFI.UYEIJ  AfiL  TRAIN 

51 

0103 

AGRIC 

MECHANICS 

gVFLCYEH  UNREL  FKAIN 

25 

0103 

AGR  I C 

MECHANICS 

UNEMPLOYED 

5 

Oi03 

AGRIC 

MECHANICS 

DECEASED 

2 

0103 

AGRIC 

MECHANICS 

MOVED  CUT  OF  CIST 

24 

0103 

AGRIC 

MECHANICS 

STATUS  UNKNOWN 

56 

0103 

AGRIC 

MECHANICS 

SCHl.CL   SAMC-  LEVtL 

7 

0105 

ORNAMENTAL  HORT 

SCFiXL  HIGHER  I.»VFI. 

238 

0105 

ORNAMENTAL  HORT 

SChOCL  ANCTHErt  VDC 

97 

0105 

ORNAMENTAL  HORT 

CROPPED 

26 

0105 

ORNAMENTAL  HORT 

GRACUATF:) 

67 

0105 

ORNAMENTAL  HORT 

ILI  rA,.!Y  Sc-?VIC( 

15 

0105 

ORNAMENTAL  HORT 

27 

0105 

ORNAMENTAL  HORT 

E*'FlL  YTi)  U-HFI.  ■Ti'AIf. 

22 

0105 

ORNAMENTAL  HORT 

UNEMPLUYFD 

I 

0105 

OR  NAME  N  f  AL'  HOR  t 

DECeASEO 

1 

0105 

ORNAMENTAL  HORT 

^GVEC  CUT    If  riST 

20 

0105 

ORNAMENTAL  HORT 

ST/;  TUi  U\Kr4i  w.\ 

17 

0105 

ORNAMENTAL  "HORT 

>ff-!T.L   SAM;:  LL-Vtl 

5 

0106 

AGRIC 

RESOURCES 

SCN.f  I   Hl.-,Mr»    It  Vbl. 

39 

0106 

AGKIC 

RESOURCES 

2fi20 


SCrlJJL   ANLTHtK  VUL 

4 

0106 

r»  Li  r*  r%  n  c  1"^ 

C  w  C    P  c  IJ 

ij 

0106 

GHACUATtl) 

0106 

^iLiTARY  SuKVlCt, 

01  06 

trPL'jYbU   KrL  IHAliN 

1 

A 

0106 

t »"  r  L  C  Y  c  D  U  N   r  L    1  K  A  I  iN* 

n  1  n6 

y'JVrJ   uUT    ur  uioT 

0  1  06 

^TATU^  uNi\iMuWN 

0106 

bCHOCL  MlbrcK  LcvcL 

p 

010  7 

ALUATEO 

1  ^ 
I  J 

0  10  7 

EMPL(.'YEI)  RE-L  TRAIN 

A 

n  1  n  7 

E^FL^^YE)  UNKcL  TRAIN 

:i 

D 

0 1  0  7 

UNc"rLUYtU 

010  7 

STATUS  UKKNuWN 

P 

0 1  n  7 

SLrUOL   bAMt   L EVcL 

16 

01 

SChrjLL   HlbbFR  LtVcL 

ScrMUL    ANLTHtK  vuL 

L  PCPPfcl/ 

0  1  QQ 

(jRACUATEJ 

i  fh 

01  QQ 

MILITARY  SckVICc 

A 

n  1  QQ 

r*Air»i  <^\yr*r*    r>C!i  thatk! 

ErPLOYED  REL  TKAiJNj 

PI 

n  1  QQ 

EnFLLrYFr)  LNKfcL  TRAIN 

n  1  Q  Q 

U^E'MPLOY^:D 

O 

rlLVtO  L'JI    Or    L  1  i>  1 

12 

.0199 

:>TAiL5  UNK:>IUWN 

A 
O 

ri  i  QQ 

SChliUL   SAME  LEVEL 

P  1  P 

040  0 

S  C  HU  U L  »•<  I  (in  t  K    L  fc  V  L  L 

1  456 

0400 

Si.  HULjL    ANLinbK  V'JL 

C,  W 

0400 

L  HLH  P t w 

481 

0400 

1812 

040C 

MILITARY  SERVICE 

i  ^  s 

n4nn 

CnrLUYtU    KtL  iKAliN 

1281 

0400 

CMP!   *^\/Crn     IINiDCTl      TO  ATM 

190 

0400 

t  '\  fc  »^  P  LUYf:  0 

1  81 

n^n  n 

UHU  u 

)  L  C  ^  A  S  L'  0 

A 

0  40  0 

MCVEu   UUT    Lt  list 

\  '\0i 
1 

0400 

STATUS  UNKNOWN 

J  HZ/ 

U  HU  u 

SCHCOL   SAI^E  LEVEL 

040  1 

UH  U  *. 

SCrQuL  HIohcR  LEVEL 

1 
1 

040  1 

UHy  i. 

SCHflGL   ANlTPEk  VuC 

LX\ 

U  HU  1 

J  R  ATUATEn 

A 
H 

UH  U  1 

EMrLuYELi  RtL  THAiiN 

P 

040  1 

2 

0401 

040 1 

S  TA TUS  UNKNCWN 

Q 

U  H  U  A 

SCh  )(;L  HIGHER  LEVtL 

HH 

n  A  n  A 
UH  uo 

L  RCPPED 

t: 

U  HU  O 

G  RACL ATE.l 

P  9 
CC 

u  H  y  o 

M I L I TARY   SERV  ICl 

UHU  O 

EMPLOYED  REL  TRAIN 

A 
O 

UHUO 

EMPLOYED  LNREL  TRAIN 

p 

UHUO 

MOV^^')   i^Ul     jF  LIST 

V 

04^1  6 

U  Hiy  O 

C          t   \t                            OA»Jf"          1       1*1.. ■*! 

SCH(ji,L   SA^r   L  LVirL 

1  6 

04QQ 

SChCCL   hlGhliR  LfV^L 

20 

0^99 

SCHOOL  ANCTHER  VOC 

3 

0499 

QKOPPEO 

11 

0499 

GRACUATEf) 

44 

0499 

P^'PLOYf.)  R<El.  THAI\- 

51 

0499 

6 

0499 

0499 

2fi21 

50 

AGftIC  RESOURCES 

AGRIC  RESOURCES 

AGRIC  RESOURCES 

AGRIC  RESOURCES 

AGRIC  RESOURCES 

AGRIC  RESOURCES 

AGRIC  RESOUftCtS 

AGRIC  RESOURCES 

FORESTRY 

FOREStRY 

FORESTRY- 

FORESTRY 

FORESfRY 

FORESTRY 

OTHER  AGRIC 

OTHER  AGRIC 

OTHER  AGRIC 

OTHER  AGRIC 

CTHER  AGRIC 

OTHER  AGRIC 

OTHER  AGRIC 

OTHER  AGRIC 

OTHER  AGRIC 

GTHFR  AGRIC 

OTHER  AGRIC 

UNSPEC.  DISTRIBUTION 

UNSPEC.  DISTRIBUTION 

U  N  S  P  E  C  . "  0  f  S  f  R  i  B  U  T  1 0  N 

UNSPEC.  DISTRIBUTION 

UNSPFC.  DISTRIBUTION 

UNSPEC.  DISTRiBUTION 

UNSPEC.  DISTRIBUTION 

UNSPEC.  DISTRIBUTION 

UN  SPEC,  d  i  s  t  R  i  B  u T I  on" 

UNSPEC.  DISTRIBUTION 
UNSPEC.  DISTRIBUTION 
U N S P E C r"D  ISTRIBUTION 
ADVERTISING  SERV 
ADVERTISING  SERV 
ADVERTIs'ING  SERV 
ADVERTISING  SERV 
ADVERTISING  SERV.  _ 
a'DVERTIS'ING  SERV 
ADVERTISING  SERV 
ADVERTISING  SERV 
FOOD  6  IS TRI BUT  ION 
FOOD  DISTRIBUTION 
FOOD  DISTRIBUT  I_ON_ 
F  OOD' dTS  TR  i  BUT  !  ON 
FOOD  DISTRIBUTION 
FOOD  DISTRIBUTION 


FOOD  DISTRIBUTION 
OTHER  01  ST 
OTHER  pi  ST 
OTHER  DI ST 
CTHER  DIST 

OTHER  DLST  

C'tHER  fTlST 
OTHFR  DIST 
OTHER  DIST 


MCVeO  CUT  OF  CIST 
STATUS  UNKNOWN 
SCHOOL  SAME  LEVEL 
SChOCL  HlGt-E.^  LEVF.I 
IFCPPEO 
Jji^ACUAT£!J 
EMPLOYED  REL  ThAlN 
UNEMPLOYED 
/fCVEC.  CUT  OF  CIST 
STATUS  UNKNOWN 
SChCCL   HIGHER  LEVEL 
Se.HtlCL   ANCTHER  VCC 
CROPPED 
GRACU-^TEO 
MILITA.IY  SERVICE 
EMPL  jvro  RHL  TPAIW 
EMFLCveO  UNREL  TRAIN 
UNEMPLOYED 
MQVnC  CUT  OF  CIST 
STATUS  UNKNOWN 
SCHOOL  HIGHER  lEVEL 
SCHOOL   ANOTHER  VuC 
CROPPtiJ 
GSACUATEO 

EMPLOYED  REL  ThAIN 

EVPLOYEO  UNREL  TRAIN 

UNE.f^FLOYED 

MOVED  OUT  OF  CIST 

STATUS  UNKNCWN 

SCHOOL  SAME  LEVEL 

SCHOCL  HIGHER  LEVEL 

SCHOOL   ANOTHER  VOC 

CROPPED 

G^ACuATEO 

MILITA-<Y'  Sf-.r^VICl: 

E'^PLCYEO  REL  TRAIN" 

E'M PLOYED  UNREL  TRAl.-J 

UNEMPLOYED 

DECEASED 

^'OVE^.  OUT  of 

STATUS 
SCHCCL 
SCHOCL  HIGHER  LEVEL 
SCHOOL  ANCTHER  VOC 
DROPPED 
GRACUATE'J 
«Il  I  TA^Y   Sf «VI(  .■■ 
EMPLOYtU  REL  i 
EMCLCYED  UNRfl  TRAIN 
UNE^'PLOYED 
DECEASED 

v.cvFH  ;  ur  Of  nisi 

ST  ATbS  •JNK'  "  .N 
SCIIO!  ;.      ,.|L  LEVEL 
Sf-r.oL  HIGHER  lEVFL 
SCHOCL  AN'    hr'ry  VOC 
CRCPPEC 
GRAOUATJ  ■) 
N  IL  I  T  A'^Y   SI  '  V  1(  1- 
F^'FL•;Y^:^  h{  [.    Thai  N 


CIST 
UNK  ^T  aN 
SAME  LEVtL 
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I 

0499 

OTHER 

DIST 

8 

0499 

OTHER 

DTST 

2 

0703 

NURSjNG 

85 

NURSING 

5 

0703 

NURSING 

38 

0703 

NURSING 

3 

0703 

NURSING 

15 

0703 

NURSING 

1 

0703 

NURSING 

2 

0703 

NURSING 

25 

070^ 

I"  1  -JL^  • 

MFD  f  TAI 

7 

0709 

n  L  U  I     M  L 

16 

0709 

Mi  sc . 

MEDICAL 

60 

0709 

MISC. 

MEDICAL 

1 

0709 

MISC. 

MEDICAL 

0709 

MISC. 

MEDICAL 

\^ 

0709 

MISC. 

MEDICAL 

23 

0709 

MISC. 

MEDICAL 

3 

0709 

MISC. 

MEDICAL 

16 

0709 

^'I  SC. 

MEDICAL 

10^ 

0799 

OTHER 

HEALTH 

34 

0799 

OTHER 

HEAlfn 

34 

0799 

OTHER 

HEALTH 

84 

0799 

OTHER 

HEA-.TH 

30 

0799 

OTHER 

HEALTH 

19 

0799 

OTHER 

HEALTH 

5 

079^ 

CTHER 

HEALTH 

8 

0799 

other" 

HEALTH 

7 

0799 

OTHER 

HEALTH 

2  1  70 

0901 

CONSUMER  £  HOMEMAKIN 

23221 

0901 

CONSUMER  £  HOMEMAKIN 

7720 

0901 

CONSUMER  £  HOMEMAKIN 

4270 

0901 

CONSUMER  £  HOMEMAKIN 

5575 

0901 

CONSUMER   £  HOMEMAKIN 

67 

0901 

CONSUMER  £  HOMEMAKIN 

958 

0901 

CONSUMER   £  HOMEMAKIN 

605 

0901 

CONSUMER  £  HOMEMAKIN 

758 

0901 

CONSUMER   £  HOMEMAKIN 

20 

0901 

CONSUMER  £  HOMEMAKIN 

0901 

CONSUMER   £  HOMEMAKIN 

4020 

0901 

CONSUMER   £  HOMEMAKIN 

13 

C902 

TOTAL 

OCCUP  PREP 

354 

0902 

TOTAL 

OCCUR  PREP 

168 

0902 

TOTAL 

OCCUP  PREP 

52 

0902 

TOTAL 

OCCUP  PREP 

231 

0902 

TOTAL 

OCCUP  PREP 

11 

0902 

TOTAL 

OCCUP  PkEP 

66 

0902 

TOTAL 

OCCUP  PREP 

75 

0902 

TOTAL 

OCCUP  PREP 

68 

0902 

TOTAL 

OCCUP  PREP 

2 

0902 

TOTAL 

OCCUP  PREP 

47 

0902 

TOTAL 

OCCUP  PREP 

85 

0902 

TOTAL 

OCCUP  PKEP 

41 

1400 

UNSPEC.  OFFICE 

320 

1400 

UNSPEC.  OFFICE 

108 

1400 

UNSPEC.  OFFICE 

75 

1400 

UNSPEC.  OFFICE 

579 

I40C 

UNSPEC.  OFFICE 

5 

1400 

UNSPEC.  OFFICE 

2  80 

1400 

UNSPEC.  OFFICE 

51 


EMPLCYEO  UNREL  TRAIN 

59 

1400 

UNSPEC.  OFFICE 

UNEMPLOYED 

72 

1400 

UNSPEC.  OFFICE 

DECEASED 

2 

1400 

UNSPEC.  OFF  ICE 

^CVFO  CUT  OF  DIST 

31 

1400 

UNSPEC.^  OFF 1 C E 

STATUS  UNKNOWN 

62 

1400 

UNSPEC.  OFFICE 

schocl  higher  level 

35 

1401 

ACCOUNT  I NG  £  fnMPUTI 

SCHOOL  ANOTHER  VOC 

1 

1401 

ACCOUNTING  f  CnMPirTi 

C  POPPED 

9 

1401 

ACCOUNT ING  L  CHMPUTT 

G  RACUAT^D 

56 

1401 

ACCDUNTINn  £  rflMPIITT 

EMPLOYED  RFL  TRAIN 

i6 

140 1 

ACCOUNT  I  Nr.  £  fflMPliTT 

^^MFLGYFO  UNRtL  TRAIN 

2 

1401 

ACCOUNTING  /:  fnMPlJTT 

UNEMPLOYED 

3 

1401 

ACCOUNT  F  NH  r   rnMPiiT  T 

STATUS  UNKNOWN 

3 

r46r 

ACCbUNT  ING  t   ChMPli tl 

SChCGL  HIGHER  LEVEL 

28 

1402 

BUS  DATA  PRnCFSSINIfi 

SCHOOL  ANOTHER  VOC 

8 

1402 

BUS  DATA  PROCFSSIN^^ 

DRCPPED 

2 

1402 

BUS  DATA   PROCESS ING 

GR  ACUATEf) 

57 

1402 

BUS  DATA  PROCESSING 

MILITARY  SCBVICE 

2 

1402 

BUS  DATA  PROCESS  iNG 

EMPLOYED  KEL  TRAIN 

14 

1402 

B  U  S  DAT  A  PRO  C E S  S I NG 

EMPLOYED  UNREL  TRAIN 

15 

1402 

BUS  DATA  PROCESS ING 

UNEKRLGYEO 

5. 

1402 

BUS  DATA   PROCESS iNG 

MCVED  OUT  UF  LIST 

9 

1402 

BUS  DATA  PROCE  SS  lllG 

STATUS  UNKNOWN 

12 

1402 

BUS  DATA   PROCESS ING 

SCHOOL  SAME  LEVEL 

38 

1403 

F I L I  NG  f  OFFICE  MACH 

SCHOCL  HIGHER  LEVEL 

962 

i403 

FIL  INGf  OFfTce  MACH 

SCHOOL  ANOTHER  VOC 

228 

1403 

FILING9   OFFICE  MACH 

CRLPPED 

19P_ 

_1403 

FILING*  OFFICE  MACH 

GR ACUATEO 

1033 

"1403 

F  I L  i  NG  r  OFF  1 C E  MACH 

MILITARY  SERVICE 

8 

1403 

FILINGt    OFFICE  MAfH 

EiLPLDYEO  RFL  TRAIN 

409 

1403 

FILING*   OFFICE  MACH 

EMPLOYED  UNRFI  TRAIN 

1 16^ 

1403 

F I  L  I  NG  •  "  OF'pTr p  maFh 

UNEMPLOYED 

163 

1403 

FIL  INGf  OFFICE  MACH 

NCVEO  CUT  OF  CIST 

^7 

1403 

F.ILING,  OFFICE  MACH 

STATUS  UNKNOWN 

1403 

FIL  ING t  OFF  ice" MACH 

SC  HOOL  SAME  iFVfL 

68 

1407 

STENOf  SECY,   t  RELAT 

SCi-DGL  HIGHER  LEVEL 

424^ 

1407 

STENO,   SECY,   6  RELAT 

SCHOOL  ANOTHER  VOC 

89 

1407 

STENO,  SECY,   fi  RELAT 

CROPPED 

94 

1407 

STENO,   SECY,   t  RELAT 

GRACUATED 

706 

1407  STENOf   SECY,   fi  RELAT 

MILITARY  SERVICE 

1 

1407 

STENO,   SECY,    t  RELAT 

EMPLOYED  RFL  TRAIN 

380 

1407 

STENO,   SECY,   t  RELAT 

EMPLCYED  UNREL  TRAIti 

87 

1407 

STENO,   SECY,    t  RELAT 

UNEMPLOYED 

100 

1407 

STENO,   SECY,   fi  RELAT 

DECEASED 

2 

1407 

STENO,  SECY,   t  RELAT 

t^OVED   CUT  OF  CI<^T 

29 

STENO,  SECY,   fi  RELAT 

STATUS  UNKNOWN 

50 

1407 

STENO,   SECY,   t  RELAT 

^CHOt'L   Hlf^HER  IFVPI 

24 

1409 

TYPING  t  RELATED  OCC 

SChOUL  ANOTHER  VQC 

59 

TYPING  t  RELATED  OCC 

C  P  GPP  FD 

4 

1409 

TYPING  £  RELATED  OCC 

G  R  ACUATFD 

1 

1409 

TYPING  £  RELATED  OCC 

EMPLOYED  REL  TRAIN 

11 

1409 

TYPING  &  RELATED  OCC 

UN  EMPLCYED 

2 

1409 

tYPING  t  RELATED  OCC" 

MOVED  OUT  OF  CIST 

1 

1409 

TYPING  t  RELAfED  OCC 

STATUS  UNKNOWN 

3 

1409 

TYPING  t  RELATED  OCC 

SCHOOL  SAME  LEVEL 

i 

1601 

TECHNOLOGY 

SCHOCL  HIGHER  LEVEL 

44 

1601 

TECHNOLOC-y 

SCHOCL  ANOTHER  VOC 

6 

1601 

TECHNOLOGY 

C»^CPPED 

6 

1601 

TECHNOLOGY 

GRACUATEO 

19 

1601 

TECHNOLOGY 

MILITARY  SERVICE 

1 

1601 

TECHNOLOGY 

52 


2fi23 


ENFLOYED  REL  TRAIN 
EMPLOYED  UNREL  TRAIN 
HOVEC  OUT  OF.  CIST 
STATUS  UNKNOWN 
SCHOOL  SAME  LEVEL 
SCHCICI  HIGHER  LEVEL 
SCHOOL  ANOTHER  VOC 
CROPPED 
liiLACUATEO 
MILITARY  SERVICE 
EMPLOYED  REL  TRAIN 
-E-^PICYEP  .UNREL  TRAIN 
UNEMPLOYED 
DECEASED 

MOVED  .OUT  QF  CIST 

STATUS  UNKNOWN 

SCHHOL  SAME  LEVEL 
.SChC-CL  HIGHER  LEVEL 

SCHnOL  ANOTHER  VOC 

DROPPED 
-ifiJ^CUATED 

;^IL^TARY  SbRVICE 

EMFLCYEO  REL  TRAIN 
.E.r.FLOYEr)  UNREL  TRAIN 

UNEMPLOYED 

MOVED  OUT  OF  CIST 
.STATUS  UNKNOWN 

SCHOCL  HIGHER  LEVEL 

SCHOOL  ANOTHER  VUC 

CHCPPED  ■ 

GRACUATED 

MILITARY  SERVICE 

EMPLOYED  REL  TRAIN 

EMPLCYED  UNREL  TRAIN 

UNEMPLOYED 

CE.C.EASEO 

M^VEO  CUT  OF  CIST 
STATUS  UNKNOWN 
SCHOOL  SAME  LEVEL 
SCHnCL  HIGHER  LEVEL 
SCHOOL  ANOTHER  VUC 
CROPPED 
GRACUATED 
MILITARY  SERVICE 
EM.PLOYEO  RFL  TRAIN 
EMPLOYED  UNREL  TRAIN 
UNEMPLOYED 
aCCE-ASEO 

MOVED  GUT  OF  CIST 

STATUS  UNKNOWN 

SCHOOL  SAME  LEVEL 

SCHCGL  HIGHER  LEVEL 

SCHHOL  ANOTHER  VuC 

CBCPPEO 

GRACLATED 

I'lLITARY  SERVICE 

EfcpLCYE.O  RFL  TRAIN 

PMHLOYED  LNREL  TRAIN 

UNEMPLOYED 

MQVED  CUT  OF  CIST 


II  "  1601  TECHNOLOGY" 
3  1601  T6CHNOL0GV 
3_  1601_1ECHNOLOGY 


c. 

1  Art  1 

TECHNOLOGY 

iUO 

1  7rtf» 

UN  SPEC. 

TRADES 

c> 

I  nU 

1  7rtr\ 

UNSPEC. 

TRADES 

ft 

f  Kin 

68 

1700 

UNSPEC. 

TRADES 

I  NO 

149 

1700 

UNSPEC. 

TRADES 

& 

IND 

700 

1700 

UNSPEC. 

TRADES 

IND 

70' 

17~60 

UNSPEC J 

TRADES 

I 

IND 

427 

1700 

UNSPEC. 

TRADES 

L 

IND 

134 

1700 

UNSPEC. 

TRADES 

L 

IND 

65 

1700 

UNSPEC. 

TRADES 

L 

IND 

3 

1700 

UNSPEC. 

TRADES 

L 

IND 

47 

1700 

UNSPEC. 

TRADES 

& 

IND 

95 

1700 

UNSPEC. 

TRADES 

L 

IND 

6  1701  AIR  CONDITIONING 

93  1701  AIR  CONDI.TipN|NG 

31  ifoi  air"  CONDITIONING 

22  1701  AIR  CONDITIONING 

27  1701„  AIR  CONDITIONING 

10  1701  AIR  CONDI JIonTnG 

29  1701  AIR  CONDITIONING 

5  1701  AIR  CONDITIONING 

3  1701  AIRTONOTt  lONING 

10  1701  AIR  CONDITIONING 
18.  1701._AIR  CONDITIONING 
51  if 02  APPUANCE  RE'pAIR 
25  1702  APPLIANCE  REPAIR 
14  1702  APPLTANCE  REPAIR 
24  1702  APPtIA"NCE  REPaTr 

5  1702  APPLIANCE  REPAIR 

3  1702  APPLIANCE  REPAJR 

9  1702  APPLIANCE  REPAIR 

3  1702  APPLIANCE  REPAIR  . 

1  170^  APPLIANCE_REPAIR 

2  if62"  APPLIANCE"  REPAIR 

11  1702  APPLIANCE  REPAIR 
129  1703  AUTOMOTIVE JERVICES 
680  i  7 6 3"  AU  T  CM  6  f  fv  E  S  E R V  ICE S 
248  1703  AUTOMOTIVE  -SERVICES 
252  1703  AUTOMOTIVE  SE_RVKES 
408  1703  AUtOMOfiVE  SERVICES 

60  1703  AUTOMOTIVE  SERVICES 

194  1703  AUTOMOXIVE  SERVICES 

171  1703'  AUtOMOTiVE  SERVICES 

31  1703  AUTOMOTIVE  SERVICES 

5  1703  AUTOMOTIVE  SERVICES 

41  1703  AUTOMOTIVE  SERVICES 

150  1703  AUTOMOTIVE  SERVICES 

2  1707  CML  ART  OCCUP 
86  1707  CML  art  OCCUP"'" 
13  1707  CML  ART  OCCUP 

16  U07  CML  ART  OCCUP  

38'  1707  CML  ART  OCCUP 

3  1707  CML  ART  OCCUP 
24  1707  CML  ART  OCCUP 

2  1757  CML  ART  OCCUP 

5  1707  CML  ART  OCCUP 
J. -il? 7.-£^ll:.,. ART  OCCUP 

53'  . 


STATUS  UNKNOWN 

SCHOOL  HIGHER  LEVEL 
.SCHCOL  ANOTHER  VOC 

CRCPPEO 

GRAL'UATEn 

KILILARY  SERVICE 

EMPLOYED  PEL  TRAIN 

EMFLGYEO  UNREL  TRAIN 

MOVED  C'JT  QF  DIST 

SCHUGL  SAME  LEVEL 

SCHOCL  HIGHER  LEVEL 

SCHOOL.  ANCTHER  V5C 

CJIGPPED 

GRACUATEn 
.MILITARY  SERVICE 

EMPLOYED  REL  TRAIN 

EMPLOYED  UNREL  TRAIN 
. UNEMPLCYED 

DECEASED 

MOVED  CUT  OF  CIST 
.SIA.TLS  UNKNOWN 
SCHQCL  SAME  LEVEL 
SCHOCL  HIGHER  LEVEL 
SCHOOL  ANCTHER  VOC 
CRCPPED 
GRACUATEO 
.i!.lJ.LIARY  SERVICE 
EMFLGYEO  RPL  TPAIN 
EMFLCYEO  UNREL  TRAIN 
IINFMPI  OY.£Q.„-  . 
DECEASED 

MOVED  CUT  OF  CIST 
,._S.lJi.TUS  UNKNOWN 
SCHOOL  SAME  LEVEL 
SCHOCL  HiGhER  LEVEL 
.SCHOCL.  ANCIH£it„.VQC 
CROPPED 
GRAGUATEO 
MILITARY.  SERVICE 
EMPLOYED  REL  TKAIN 
EMPLCYEf)  UNREL  TRAIN 
.UNEMPLOYtO 
t'OVED  CUT  OF  DIST 
STAILS  UNKNOWN 
SCHOOL  SAME  LEVEL 
SCHOCL  HIGHER  LEVEL 
SCHOOL  ANCrhEK  VOC 
CROPPED 
GRACLATEO 
t«ILITARY  SERVICE 
EMPLOYED  REL  TRAIN 
EMFLOYFO  UNREl  TRAIN 
UNEMPLOYED 
DECEASED 

t'OVEO  CUT  OF  CIST 
S1A1US  UNKNOWN 
SCHOOL  SAME  LEVEL 
SCHOOL  HIGHER  LtVEL 
SCHOOL  ANCTHER  VOC 
CROPPED 

2R25 


15 

1707 

CML  ART  OCCUP 

18 

1709 

CML  PHOTOG  OCCUP 

3 

1709 

CML  PHOTOG  OCCUP 

12 

1709 

CML  PHOTOG  OCCUP 

7 

1709 

CML  PHOTOG  OCCUP 

J.XQ9 

CML  PHOTOG  OCCUP 

3 

1709 

CML  PHOTOG  OCCUP 

3 

1709 

CML  PHOTOG  OCCUP 

A 

1709_ 

CML  PHOTOG  OCCUP 

137 

1710 

CONSTR  £ 

MAINT 

906 

I  710 

CCNSTR  L 

MAINT 

297 

1710^ 

CONSTR  & 

MAINT 

402 

i  710 

CONSTR  £ 

MAINT 

611 

17 10 

CONSTR  £ 

MAINT 

81 

1710 

CONSTR  £ 

MAINT 

296 

1710 

CONSTR  £ 

MAINT 

192 

I7I0 

CCNSTR  £ 

MAINT 

60 

I7I0 

CCNSTR  £ 

MAINT 

3 

1710 

CONSTR  £ 

MAINT 

89 

I7I0 

CONSTR  £ 

MAINT 

210. 

1710  CpNSTJ.Ju 

MAINT 

38 

I7I3 

DRAFTING 

OCCUP 

299 

1713 

DRAFTING 

OCCUP 

56 

I7I3  DRAFTING 

OCCUP 

55 

I7I3 

ORAFTING  OCCUP 

142 

I7I3 

DRAFTING 

OCCUP 

16 

I7I3 

ORAFTING 

OCCUP 

35 

1713 

DRAFTING 

OCCUP 

29 

I7I3 

DRAFTING 

OCCUP 

7 

I7I3 

DRAFTING 

OCCUP 

„... 

1713 

ORAFTING 

CCCUP 

22 

1713 

ORAFTING 

OCCUP 

45  1713  ORAFTING__OCCUP_ 

12  1714  EL EC  OCCUP 
82  I7I4  ELEC  OCCUP 

13  17I4_ELEC„C^UP 
32  1714  ELEC  OCCUP 
49  I7I4  ELEC  CCCUP 

1.0  1714  ELECJDCCUP.  

16  17 14  ELEC  OCCUP 

22  I7I4  ELEC  CCCUP 

2  171 4  ELEC  OCCUP 

5  I7'i4  ELEC  OCCUP 

10  I7I4  ELFC  CCCUP 

8  1715  ELECTRONIC  OCCUP 
206  1715  ELEbTRONIC  OCCUP 

48  1715  ELECTRONIC  OCCUP 
8 7_  17 1.5  ELECTRONIC  OCCUP 

113  "1715"ELECTR0NIC  OCCUP  " 

9  1715  ELECTRONIC  OCCUP 

38  1715  ELECTRONIC  OCCUP  „ 

51  1715  ELECTRONIC  OCCUP 

16  1715  ELECTRONIC  OCCUP 
1715  ELECTRONIC  OCCUP 

19  "  1715  ELECTRONIC  OCCUP 

71  1715  ELECTRONIC  OCCUP 

_9fi  1718  GENERAL  CONTINUATION 

231  1718  GENERAL  CONTINUATION 

206  1718  GENERAL  CONTINUATION 

17  1718  GENERAL  CONTINUATION 


MCVEO  cut  OF  01 ST 
STATUS  UNKNOWK 
--SCHOOl.  SAME  LEVfL. 
SCHOOL  HIGHER  LEVEL 
SCHOCL  ANCTI-EB  VOC 

-_C£CP„R£Q.  

GRACUATEO 
MILITARY  SERVICE 
--illELqiEQ..fiEL  TRAIN 
EMPLCYEO  UNREL  TRAIN 
UNEMPLOYED 
-..D.£CEiLSfIL__  . 
MCVEO  CUT  OF  CIST 
STATUS  UNKNOWN 
._5Ct!CCL.  HIGHER  LEVEL 
SCHOGl  ANOTHER  VOC 
CROPPED 
_£RACLAI£D„„ 
EMPLOYEO  REL  TRAIN 
UNEMPLOYED 
-m3VEQ„QU.r.  DF.  .CIST-^ 
STATUS  UNKNOWN 
SCHOOL  SAKE  LEVEL 
...SC.tO.CL;..i:jlC.hER  lEY.EL 
SCHOOL  ANOTHER  VOC 
CROPPED 
.  ORACLilEO  .  . 
MILITARY  SERVICE 
EMPLOYED  REL  TRAIN 
-EJULQIBQ.  .UNREL  T.B  A I N 
UNEMPLOYED 
DECEASED 
-UCVEflL.DUT  OF  CIST 
STATUS  UNKNCWN 
SCHOOL  SA^P  LEVEL 
_.S£J-.QCL  HLGhEK. LEVEL 
SCHOOL  ANOTHER  VOC 
DROPPED 
.GRADUATED  .. 
EMPLOYED  REL  TRAIN 
EMPLOYED  UNREL  TRAIN 
-ilMKRLQYED 
DECEASED 

MCVEO  CUT  OF  CIST 
.  STATUS  UNKNOWN 
SCHOOL  SAME  LEVEL 
SCHCCL  HIGHER  LEVEL 
.-iChlJOL  AMCTHER  VOC 
DROPPED 
GRADUATED 
MILITARY  SERVICE 
FFPLOYEn  RtL  TRAIN 
EMPLGYEO  UNkEL  TRAIN 
UlSEnFLCYED 
MOVED  CUT  OF  CIST 
STATUS  UNKNCWN 
SCHUOL  SAME  LEVEL 
SCHOCL  HIGHER  LEVEL' 
SCHOCL  ANCTHEH  VOC 
_  slinPJB.tD-  . 


10 
26 

.1-. 
6^ 
11 
37 


61 
14 
28 
21 

5 

JL 

2 

1 

.16 
1 
7 

11 
8 
1 
9 
3 

434. 
102 
239 
-286 
52 
179 
115 
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29 
2 
38 
93 
8 

542 
154 
240 

15? 
118 
20 
30 
1 
51 
89 
l' 
73 
20 
52 
35 
2 
25 
2 

1 
7 

23 

11 

29 

10 

18 


1718  GENERAL  CONTINUATION 

1718  GENERAL  CONTINUATION 
1215_MAPHICS_ARTS  ^CCUP 

1719  GRAPHICS  ARTS  OCCUp" 
1719  GRAPHICS  ARTS  OCCUP 
1719  GRAPHICS  ARTS  OCCUP 

GRAPHICS  ARTS  OCCUP 
GRAPHICS  ARTS  OCCUP 
GRAPHICS  ARTS  OCCUP 


1719 
1719 
1719 


1719 
1719 
1719 


GRAPHICS 
GRAPHICS 
GRAPHICS 


ARTS 
ARTS 
ARTS 
ARTS 
ARTS 
ARTS 


OCCUP 
OCCUP 
OCCUP 


1719  GRAPHICS  ARTS  OCCUP 
1719  GRAPHICS  ARTS  OCCUP 

J.721.  JNSJIL  HAINI  £_ REPAIR 
1721  I  NSTR  MAI  NT  L  REPAIR 
1721  INSTR  MAINT  t,  REPAIR 
1721  INSTR  MAINT  £  REPAIR 
1721  INSTR  MAINT  ^REPAIR 
1721  INSTR  MAINT  £  REPAIR 

J72 1_ I NSTR  JAI NT  L  REPAIR 
1721  fNSTR  MAiNT't  REPAIR 
1723  METAtWORkiNG  OCCUP 
1723  METAtWORkiNG  OCCUP 


1723  METALHORKING  OCCUP 
1723  METAL WORKING  bCCUP 
1723  METAL WORK  I NG  OCCUP 
1723  ME TA'l WORKING  OCCUP 
1723  METALWORKING  OCCUP 
1723  _METALWORKING  OCCUP 
172'3  METALWORKING  XCUP 
1723  METALWORKING  OCCUP 
1723  MiALWQRKINGjQCCUP 
1723  METALWORKING  OCCUP 
1726  PERSONAL  SERV 
1726  PERSONAL  SERV 


1726 
1726 

1726 

1726 

1126. 

1726 

1726 

1726 

1729 

1729 

1729 

1729 

1729 

1729 

1729 

1729 

112  9_ 

1729 

1729 

1730 


PERSONAL  SERV 
PERSONAL  SERV 
PERSONAL  SERV 


PERSONAL  SERV 
PERSONAL  SERV 
PERSONAL  SERV 


PERSONAL  SERV 
PERSONAL  SERV 
PERSONAL  SERV 
OTY  F00D"0CCUP 
QTV  FOOD  OCCUP 
QTY  FOOD  OCCUP 
QTY  FOOD  OCCUP 
QTY  FOOD  OCCUP 
QIY  FOOD  OCCUP 
QTV  FOOD  OCCUP 
QTY  FOOD  OCCUP 
QTY  FOOD  OCCUP 
QTY  FOOD  OCCUP 
QTY  FObb  OCCUP 
REFRIGERATION 


1730  REFRIGERATION 
1730  REFRIGERATION 
1730  REFRIGERATION 
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GRACUATED 

r'UITARY  SERVICE 
-EiLfiLOYEDL  REL_TRA1M. 

EMPLOYED  UNREL  TRAIN 

LVE>'PLOYED 

_K.CVED„CUT_QF  CIST 

STA1US  UNKNOWN 

SChOCL  SAME  LEVEL 

^ChOCL^HIGHEft  LEVEL 

SChCGL  ANCTHER  VOC 

CRCPPEO 

GRACUAT.EO 

MILITARY  SERVICE 

EMPLOYED  REL  TRAIN 

.EJ4PJLGYEQ  UNREL  TRAIN 

UNEKPLGYEO  " 

MOVED  OUT  OF  DIST 
,_S1A.1LS..UNKNCWN 

SCHOOL  SAME  LEVEL 

SCHUCL  HIGHER  LEVEL 
-.S£i4DDL-.ANCTHER  VQ£.._ 

CPOPPEO 

GBACLATEO 
'  MlLitAftY  SERVlCb 

EHPLCYEO  REL  TRAIN 

CECEASEf) 
-STATUS-UhlKlkaWN 

SCHnCL  SAKE  LEVEL 

SCKJGL  HIGHER  LEVEL 
--SJCHDGL-AaiClHER  VOC 

CROPPED 

GRACUATEO 
-MXltlARY.  SERVICE 

EMPLOYED  REL  TRAIN 

evpLCYED  UNREL  TRAIN 
.MLVEiL.Gat_DE..C.I5I 

STATUS  UNKNOWN  • 

SCHOCL  SAME  LEVEL 

SChOGL  HIGhER  LEVEL 

SCHOOL  ANOTHER  VOC 

CRCPPEO 

GRACUATED 

MILITARY  SERVICE 

EMPLOYED  REL  TRAIN 
-EWPLCYEO  UNREL  TRAIN 

LNEMPLOYEO 

MCVEQ  CUT  Cf-  CIST 
-S-tAIilS  UNKNOWN 

SCHOCL  SAME  LEVEL 

SCHOCL  HIGHER  LEVEL 

SChOUL  jiNCTHER  VOC 

CPCPPEO 

GRACUATEO 
-  M.lLllJiR.Y  SERVICE 

EMPLOYED  RFL  TRAIN 

EMPLOYED  UNREL  TRAIN 

UNEMPLOYED 

DECEASED 

KCVED  CUT  OF  CIST 
SXAJUS  UNKNOWN 


ERIC 
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15 

1730 

REFRIGERATtON 

7 

1730 

REFRIGERATION 

4 

1730 

REFRIGERATION 

13 

1730 

REFRIGERATION 

5 

1730 

REFRIGERATION 

3 

1730 

REFRIGERATION 

4 

1730 

REFRIGERATION 

3 

1733 

TEXTILE  PROO  C  FAB 

77 

1733 

TEXTILE  PROD  C  FAB 

21 

1733 

TEXTILE  PROO  1  FAB 

79 

1733 

TEXTILE  PROO  C  FAB 

A6 

1733 

TEXTILE  PROO  C  FAB 

3 

1733 

TEXTILE  PROO  G  FAB 

30 

1733 

TEXTILE  PROO  G  FAB 

5 

1733  TEXTILE  PROO  &  FAB 

5 

1733 

TEXTILE  PROO  G  FAB 

13 

1733 

TEXTILE  PROO  C  FAB 

35 

1733 

TEXTILE  PROO  C  FAB 

1734 

LEATHER  WORKING 

34 

1734 

LEATHER  WORKING 

9 

1734 

LEATHER  WORKING 

14 

1734 

LEATHER  WORKING 

14 

1734 

LEATHER  WORKING 

5 

1734 

LEATHER  WORKING 

6 

1734 

LEATHER  WORKING 

1 

1734  LEATHER  WORKING 

6 

1734 

LEATHER  WORKING 

I 

1735 

UPHOLSTERING 

19 

1735 

UPHOLSTERING 

2 

1735 

UPHOLSTERING 

16 

1735 

UPHOLSTERING 

4 

1735 

UPHOLSTERING 

-  4 

l7^5 

UPHOLSTERING 

2 

1735 

UPHOLSTERING 

1 

1735 

UPHOLSTERING 

3 

1735 

UPHOLSTERING 

7 

1735 

UPHOLSTERING 

32 

1736 

WQGOHORKING  OCCUP 

145 

1736 

UOdOWORKlNG  OCCUP 

43 

1736 

WCGOWORKING  OCCUP 

61 

1736 

WOODWORKING  OCCUP 

52 

1736 

WOODWORKING  OCCUP 

20 

1736 

WOODWORKING  OCCUP 

32 

1736 

WOODWORKING  OCCUP 

--  „  3_0.  _ 

1736 

WOODWORKING  OCCUP 

2 

1736 

WOODWORKING  OCCUP 

8 

1736 

WOODWORKING  OCCUP 

.Z2_ 

1736 

WOODWORKING  OCCUP 

75 

1799 

OTHER  TR&IND 

258 

1799 

OTHER  TRCIND 

60 

JL799 

OTHER  TRGIND 

90 

1799 

OTHER  TRCINO 

310 

1799 

OTHER  TRGIND 

34 

1799 

OTHER  TRGINO 

213 

1799 

OTHER  TRGINO 

56 

1799 

OTHER  TRGIND 

16     1799  OTHER  TR£IND 

1 

1799 

OTHER  TRGINO 

35 

1799 

OTHER  TRGINO 

- 

1799 

OTHER  TRGINO 

SCHOOL  SAME  LEVEL 
•  SCHOOL  HIGHER  LEVEL 
_mfflCL_ANDIHER„VOC  ,  . 

CliCPPED 

GRACUATEO 
—MmiABY  SERVICE 

employed.  rel  train 
emfLcyeo  unrel  train 

UNFMgLQY£D 

MOVED  OUT  OF  CIST 

STATtS  UNKNOWN 


25  ~9900  TOTAL  SPECIAL  PftOGRA 

146  9900  TOTAL  SPECIAL  PROGRA 
9900  TOTAL  SPECIAL  PROGRA 

47  9900  TOTAL  SPECIAL  PROGRA 

30  9900  TOTAL  SPECIAL  PROGRA 

6  9900  TOTAL  SPECIAL  PROGRA 

36  9900  TOTAL  SPECIAL  PROGRA 

14  9900  TOTAL  SPECIAL  PROGRA 

.  2  9900  TOTAL  SPECIAL  PROGRA 

6  9900  TOTAL  SPECIAL  PROGRA 

105  9900  TOTAL  SPECIAL  PROGRA 


STATUS  -  1971-1972 
Students  and  Teachers  by  Geographic  Area 

Data  has  been  entered  Into  matrices  In  response  to  specific 
questions  asked  by  the  State  Advisory  Council  relating  to  the 
status  of  vocational-technical  education.    The  matrices  used 
both  digest  lineally  and  cross  tabulate  multidlmensionally  all 
of  the  specific  questions  answered.    Matrix  formats  are  reused 
in  various  sections,  and  therefore  it  Is  necessary  to  under- 
stand the  interrelationships  of  the  basic  matrices  as  they  are 
used  and  applied  to  different  subsets  of  data.    Data  will  be 
encountered  in  this  order:    Grand  Totals  (Students),  Grand 
Totals  (Teachers),  and  Regional  Totals  (West,  Middle,  and  East). 
Each  geographic  division  includes  a  lineal  tally  of  all  USOE 
code  numbers  by  number  and  name  occuring  within  the  respective 
geographic  area. 

Data  In  this  section  is  reported*  for  the  school  year 
1971-72  during  the  period  February-June  and  is  compiled  in  full- 
time  regular  secondary  courses  only.    Data  is  presented  as 
collected  and  verified  by  the  teachers  of  respective  classes  on 
optical  scan  sheets  and  systematized  by  the  use  of  programmed 
texts  entitled  "A  Guide  for  Completing  the  Vocational-Technical 
Student  Enrollment  Information  Form"  and  "A  Guide  for  Con5>letlng 
the  Vocational -Technical  Personnel  Information  Sheet."  The 
accuracy  of  all  data  is  based  upon  the  cooperation  of  each 
individual  administration  and/or  teacher  reporting  under  the 
above  mentioned  criteria. 
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STATEWIDE  TOTAL  VOCATIONAL  COURSES  OFFERED 
BY  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  IN  TENNESSEE.  SCHOOL  YEAR  .1971-1972* 


USOE 

Number  of 

USOE 

Number  of 

Code 

Courses 

Job  Title 

Code 

Courses 

Job  Title 

010100 

69 

Agric.  Products 

010704 

0 

Wood  Utilization 

010101 

14  ^ 

Animal  Science 

010705 

0 

Recreation 

010102 

4 

P^ant  Science 

010706 

0 

Special  Products 

010103 

6 

Farm  Mechanics 

010799 

1 

Forestry  Other 

010 104 

0 

Farm  Business  Ngt* 

019900 

20 

Other  Agriculture 

010199 

46 

Agric*  Prod.  Other 

040000 

28 

Total  Distribution 

010200 

0 

Agric*  Supp/Service 

040100 

2 

Advertising  Serv 

010201 

0 

Agric*  Chemicals 

040200 

0 

Apparell  &  Acces 

010202 

0 

Feeds 

040300 

0 

Automotive 

010205 

0 

Seeds 

040400 

0 

Finance  &  Credit 

010204 

0 

Fertilizers 

040500 

0 

Floristry 

010299 

1 

Agr  i  c .  Supp/Serv  i  ce 

040600 

0 

Food  Distribution 

010300 

4 

Agric*  Mechanics 

040700 

1 

Food  Services 

010301 

0 

Agric*  Power/^achin. 

040800 

1 

Gen  Merchandise 

010302 

0 

Agric*  Struc/Conven 

040900 

0 

Hdw  Bldg  Materials 

010.503 

1 

Soil  Management 

041000 

0 

Home  Furnishings 

010304 

0 

Water  Management 

041100 

0 

Hotel  &  Lodging 

010305 

3 

Agric*  Mech*  Ski3 Is 

04l20C 

0 

Ind\:strial  Marketing 

010306 

1 

Agric*  Construc/Majn 

041300 

Insurance 

010307 

0 

Agric*  Electrifica 

041400 

0 

International  Trade 

010399 

0 

Agric*  Mechanics  0th 

041500 

0 

Personal  Services 

OlOUOO 

I 

Agric*  Product 

041600 

0 

Petroleum 

010401 

0 

Pood  Product 

041700 

0 

Real  Estate 

010402 

0 

Nonfood  Products 

041800 

0 

Recreation  &  Tour 

010499 

0 

Agric*  Products  0th 

041900 

4 

Transportation 

010500 

4 

Ornamental  Horticul 

042000 

2 

Retail  Trade 

010501 

0 

Aboriculture 

043100 

0 

•Wholesale  Trade 

010502 

0 

Floriculture 

049900 

86 

Other  Dist 

010503 

0 

Greenhouse  Operation 

070000 

5 

Total  Health 

010504 

1 

Landscaping 

070100 

0 

Dental 

010505 

0 

Nursery  Operation 

070101 

0 

Dental  Assistant 

010506 

0 

T\irf  Management 

070102 

0 

Dental  Hygienists  (Ass 

010599 

1 

Ornamental  Horticulture 

070199 

1 

Dental,  Other 

010600 

0 

Agric*  Resources 

070103 

0 

Dental  Lab  Tech 

010601 

0 

For«^sts 

070200 

0 

Med  Lab  Tech 

010602 

0 

Recreation 

070201 

0 

Cytology 

010603 

0 

Soil 

070202 

0 

Histology 

010604 

0 

Wildlife 

070203 

0 

Med  Lab  Assisting 

010605 

0 

Water 

070204 

0 

Hematology 

010606 

0 

Air 

070299 

0 

Other  Med  Lab  Tech 

010607 

0 

Fish 

070300 

1 

Nursing 

010608 

0 

Range 

070301 

0 

Nurse,  Assoc  Degree 

010699 

0 

Agric*  Resources  Other 

070302 

21 

Practical  (Voc)  Nurse 

010700 

0 

Forestry 

070303 

4 

Nurses^  Assist  (Aide) 

010701 

0 

Forests 

070304 

0 

Psychiatric  Aide 

010702 

0 

Forest  Protection 

070305 

3 

Surgical  Technician 

010703 

1 

Logging 

070306 

0 

Obstetrical  Technician 

*The  above  figures  omit  DeKalb,  Lewis,  Gibson,  and  part  of  Davidson  coiinties* 
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USOE 

Ntunber  of 

USOE 

Number  of 

Code 

Courses 

Job  Title 

Code 

Courses 

Job  Title 

070307 

2 

Home  Health  Aide 

090202 

2 

Clothing,  Mgt,  Prod 

070308 

0 

School  Health  Aide 

090203 

7 

Food  Mgt,  Prod  &  Ser 

070399 

2 

Nursing  Other 

090204 

0 

Home  Furnishing,  Equ 

070400 

0 

Rehabilitation 

090205 

0 

Inst  k  Home  Ngt  &  S 

070401 

0 

Occupational  Thera 

090299 

17 

Other  Occ  Prep 

070402 

0 

Physical  Therapy 

140000 

9 

Total  Office  ' 

070403 

0 

Prosthetics 

140100 

10 

Accounting  &  Comput 

070404 

0 

Orthotics 

140101 

0 

Accountants 

070499 

7 

Rehabilitaton,  Other 

140102 

1 

Bookkeepers 

070500 

0 

Radiologic 

140103 

0 

Cashiers 

070501 

0 

Radiologic  Techno 

140104 

1 

Machine  Operators 

070502 

0 

Radiation  Therapy 

140105 

4 

Tellers 

070503 

0 

Nuclear  Medical  Tech 

140199 

0 

Accting/Computing  Op 

070599 

0 

Radiologic,  Other 

140200 

0 

Bus  Data  Processing 

070600 

0 

Ophthalmic 

140201 

0 

Computer  and  Console 

070601 

0 

Ophthalmic  Dispens 

140202 

0 

Peripherial  Equip 

070602 

1 

Orthoptics 

140203 

0 

Progranuners 

070603 

0 

Optometrist  Assist 

140204 

0 

Systems  Analysts 

070699 

0 

Opthalmic,  Other 

140299 

4 

Bus  Data  Proc  Sys 

070700 

0 

Environmental  Health 

140300 

10 

Filing,  Office  Mach 

070701 

0 

Environmental  Health 

140301 

0 

Duplicating  Machine 

070702 

0 

Radiological  Health 

140302 

1 

File  Clerks 

070703 

0 

Sanitarian  Assist 

140303 

5 

Gen.  Office  Clerks 

070799 

0 

Environmental  Health 

140399 

40 

Filing,  Office  Mach 

070800 

0 

Mental  Health  Tech 

140400 

0 

Info  Communic  Occup 

070801 

0 

Mental  Health  Tech 

140401 

0 

Comm  Sys  Clerks/Oper 

070802 

0 

Mental  Retardation 

140402 

0 

Correspondence  Clerk 

070899 

0 

Mental  Health,  Other 

140403 

0 

Mail  k  Postal  Clks 

070900 

0 

Misc  Health  Occupa 

140404 

0 

Mail  Prep/Hndlg  Oprs 

070901 

0 

Electroencephalograp 

140405 

0 

Messenger  k  Office 

070902 

0 

Electrocardiograph 

140406 

0 

Receptionist/Info  Clk 

070903 

0 

Inhalation  Thereapy  T 

140499 

0 

.  Infor. Comm. Occ, , other 

070904 

0 

Medical  Assistant 

140500 

0 

Mtls  Supp, Trans, Et 

070905 

0 

Central  Supply  Tech 

140501 

0 

Planning  and  Product 

070906 

0 

Health  Aide 

140502 

0 

Quality  Control 

070907 

0 

Medical  Emergency  Tec 

140503 

0 

Ship/Receiving  Clks 

070908 

0 

Food  Service  Super 

140504 

0 

Stock/Invent  Clerks 

•070909 

0 

Mortuary  Science 

140505 

0 

Traffic,  Rate  &  Trans. 

070910 

0 

Orthopedic  Assisting 

140599 

0 

Material  Support  Occ 

079900 

12 

'  Other  Health 

140600 

0 

Pers,  Trg,  k  Related 

090100 

^5 

Total  Consumer  k  Emk 

140601 

0 

Ed.  Assistants 

090101 

334 

Comp«  Homemaking 

140602 

0 

Interviewers 

090102 

3 

Child  Develoi«aent 

140603 

0 

Personnel  Assistants 

090103 

19 

Clothing  k  Textiles 

140699 

0 

Personnel,  Tr  k  Rel,  0th 

090104 

3 

Consumer  Education 

140700 

7 

Steno,  Secy,  &  Related 

090105 

1 

Family  Health 

"'.^0701 

0 

Executive  Secretary 

090106 

2 

Family  Relations 

140702 

3 

Secretaries 

090107 

5 

Food  &  Nutrition 

140703 

4 

Stenographers 

090108 

0 

Home  Management 

140799 

27 

Steno  k  Secretarial 

090109 

2 

Housing/Home  Furnish 

140800. 

0 

Supv  k  Admin  Mgt 

090199 

18 

Other  C&ffin 

140801 

0 

Adm*  Assistants 

090200 

3 

Total  Occup  Prep 

140802 

0 

Budget  Management  An 

090201 

13 

Care  &  Quid  of  Child 

140803 

0 

Clerical  k  Off  Super 
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USOE 

Number  of 

USOE 

Number  of 

Code 

Courses 

Job  Title 

Code 

Courses 

Job  Title 

0 

Data*Nethods  Analyst 

160599 

0 

Home  Ec  Re 1. Tech, 0th 

IU08O5 

0 

Office  Managers 

160600 

0 

Misc  Tech  Education 

IU0899 

0 

Super  &  Adm.M. Acc.Oth 

160601 

0 

Commerical  Pilot  Trg 

IU0900 

35 

Typing  &  Related  Occ 

16060? 

0 

Fire  &  Safety  Tech 

IUO9OI 

3 

Clerk-Typists 

160603 

0 

Forestry  Technology 

IUO902 

1 

IVpists 

l6o6oU 

0 

Oceanographic  Tech 

IU0999 

13 

IVping/Related  Occup 

160605 

1 

Police  Science 

IU99OO 

20 

Other  Office 

160699 

5 

Misc  Tech  Ed,  Other 

160000 

2 

Total  Technical 

170000 

22 

Total  Trades  &  Indus 

160100 

0 

Eng.Rel.Tech. 

170100 

Air  Conditioning 

160101 

0 

Aeronautical  Tech 

170101 

2 

Cooling 

160102 

0 

Agricultural  Tech 

170102 

0 

Heating 

160103 

0 

Archit  Technology 

170103 

0 

Ventilating 

I60IOU 

1 

Automotive  Tech 

170199 

1 

Air  Conditioning, 0th 

160105 

1 

Chemical  Tech 

170200 

0 

Appliance  Repair 

160106 

0 

Civil  Tech 

170201 

5 

Electrical  Appliance 

160107 

2 

Elec  Technology 

170202 

0 

Gas  Appliances 

160108 

11 

Electronics  Tech 

170300 

1 

Automotive  Services 

160109 

1 

Electro-Mech  Tech 

170301 

9 

Body  &  Pender 

160110 

0 

Environmental  Control 

170302 

•  '*7 

Mechanics,  Auto 

160111 

0 

Indus  Technology 

170303 

1 

Specialization  Other 

160112 

0 

Instr  Technology 

170399 

8 

Other  Automotive 

160113 

Mech  Technology 

170UOO 

0 

Aviation  Occup 

I60IIU 

0 

Metall  Technology 

170UOI 

1 

Aircraft  Maintenance 

160115 

0 

Nuclear  Tech 

170U02 

0 

Aircraft  Operations 

160116 

0 

Petroleum  Tech 

170U03 

0 

Ground  Operations 

160117 

0 

Sci  Data  Technology 

170U99 

0 

Aviation  Occupations 

16019^ 

2 

Eng.Related  Tech^Oth 

170500 

0 

Blueprint  Reading 

160200 

0 

Agric. Related  Tech 

170600 

0 

Bus  Mach  Maint 

160201 

1 

Animal  Science 

170700 

2 

Cml  Art  Occup 

160202 

0 

Dairy  Tech 

170701 

0 

Interior  Decorating 

160203 

0 

Pood  Processing  Tech 

170702 

0 

Window  Display 

l6020»l 

0 

Plant  Science 

170703 

0 

Product  Design 

160299 

0 

Agri-Related  Tech, 0th 

170799 

3 

Commerical  Art  Occup 

160300 

0 

Health-Related  Tech 

170800 

0 

Cml  Fishery  Occup 

160301 

0 

Dental  Hygiene 

170801 

0 

Seamanship 

160302 

0 

Electroencephalograph 

170802 

0 

Ship/Boat  Operation 

160303 

0 

Medical  Laboratory 

170899 

0 

Commerical  Fishery 

I6030U 

0 

Radiologic  Technology 

170900 

2 

Cml  Fhotog  Occup 

160305 

0 

Nursing 

170901 

0 

Photographic  Lab 

160399 

0 

Health-Related  Tech 

170999 

2 

Commercial  Photograph 

I60UOO 

0 

Office-Related  Tech 

171000 

23 

Construe  &  Maint .Trade 

160*101 

1 

Computer  Programmer 

171001 

31 

Carpentry 

160»I02 

0 

System  Analyst  Tech 

171002 

13 

Electricity 

160U99 

c 

Office-Related  Tech 

171003 

0 

Heavy  Equipment 

160500 

0 

Home  Economics-Rel  T 

17100*1 

11 

Masonry 

160501 

0 

Child  Care  Center  Asst 

171005 

2 

Painting  &  Decora^ 

160502 

0 

Hospital  Children  Di 

171006 

0 

Plastering 

160503 

0 

Teachers  Assistant 

171007 

9 

Plumb  &  Pipefitting 

16050^1 

0 

Pood  Service  Super 

171008 

0 

Dry  Wall  Installation 

160505 

0 

Interior  Decorator 

171009 

0 

Glazing 

160506 

0 

Home  Equipment  Demon 

171010 

1 

Roofing 

"0  2fi71 


USOE 

UOU& 

numoer  or 

Codrt 

Courses 

Job  Title 

Courses 

Job  Title 

n^v%A««  r*ftne^M      M4  4m^ 

ft 
0 

Other  Personal  Serv 

1 711  Ort 

uus uOQiax  service 

1 707ftft 

0 

Plastics  Occup 

171  ?00 

ft 

i^iesex  necn 

1  79pAft 

X ( cOUU 

0 

Public 

Service  Occup 

1 f l^UU 

Oil 

Drafting  Occup 

172001 

0 

Fireman 

Training 

1 71  linn 

Elec  Occup 

1  7ofift  0 

1(2002 

0 

Law  Enforcement  Tr. 

1 71  iini 

2 

Industrial  Electri 

^  ^«^Oftr* 
172099 

0 

Public 

Serv  Other 

171  lini> 

ft 
U 

Lineman 

^  T  Oftft  ft 
172900 

0 

Quality  Food  Occup 

1 7iiinTt 

ft 

Motor  Repairman 

172901 

0 

Baker 

1  711iQQ 

Elec  Occup 9  Other 

^  T  on  ft  0 
172902 

ll 

Cook/Chef 

1 71 ^00 

ll 

ciXecvronic  occup 

172903 

0 

Meat  Cutter 

1  71  CAl 

X  f  X^X 

ft 

Commun c at i 0 ns 

^  T  Oftft ll 
172904 

1 

Walter/Waitress 

171  *50? 

1 

X 

xnausuriax  Exectron 

2 

Quantity  Food  Occ,Oth 

171  '^''5 

xj 

naaio/ lexevision 

1 7Tftftft 

2 

Refrigeration 

c 

&xe  c  uroni c  uccup  u un 

1  7^1  ftft 

X  f  ^xou 

1 

Small  Eng  Repair 

1 71 ^00 

ft 
u 

raoric  namt  oerv 

1  71t  Oftft 

173200 

A 
0 

Stationary  Enerc/  So 

171601 

0 

Uky  v«XC«l«tX«i|^ 

1 77Pni 

X ( P£VX 

ft 

U 

Electric  Power  Oen  P 

171602 

0 

1 7T  Oft  P 

ft 
0 

Pumping  Plants 

1716QQ 

0 

VoHmI a    Ms  1 n  ^ a  4  mam 

1 7T  OQO 

X 

Stat*  Energy  Soxirces 

171700 

r  u£*ciiians>nxp  oupcF  oc 

1 77700 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  MAPS  AND  CHARTS 

The  charts  and  graphs  which  follow  are  detailed  to 
Identify  conclusions  based  on  Information  obtained  during  the 
period  of  this  project*    In  some  Instances,  comparisons  are 
made  to  the  Information  found  In  the  1971  Status  and  Image  of 
Vocational-Technical  Education* 

The  eight  basic  vocational  programs  are  arrayed 
throughout  the  state  as  a  function  of  local  demand  for  such 
programs.    Several  Tennessee  maps  are  found  on  pages  104 
through  113  detailing  counties  teaching  the  basic  vocational 
subject  areas.    It  Is  Interesting  to  note  the  two  oldest 
subject  areas — agriculture  and  home  economics — are  being 
taught  In  one  or  more  high  schools  In  a  variety  of  curricula 
concepts  In  almost  every  county  In  Tennessee.    On  the  other 
hand,  the  two  newer  areas— occupational  home  economics  and 
lealth  occupatlons~have  sparse  offerings. 

The  map  on  page  113  Illustrates  a  detailed  survey  of 
those  counties  providing  course  work  In  two  or  more  basic 
vocational  programs.    As  would  be  expected,  the  greatest  number 
of  programs  are  to  be  found  In  the  large  metropolitan  areas 
such  as  Shelby,  Hamilton,  Knox,  Washington  and  Davidson  counties. 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  SECONDARY  VOCATIONAL  STUDENTS 
BY  PROGRAMS  IN  TENNESSEE.  1971-1972  SCHOOL  YEAR 
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PERCENT  OF  SECONDARY  VOCATIONAL  STUDENTS 
DISADVANTAGED  OR  HAND I CAPPED 
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Handicapped 


6% 

isadvantaged 


SECONDARY  VOCATIONAL  STUDENTS  WITH  AND  WITHOin'  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  NUMBERS  IN  TENNESSEE.  SCHOOL  YEAR  1971-1972 
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SECONDARY  VOCATIONAL  STUDENTS  JY  RACE 
IN  TENNESSEE>  SCHOOL  YEAR  1971-1972 
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SECONDARY  VOCATIONAL  STUDENTS_WHO  ARE 
VETERANS.  1971-1972  SCHOOL  YEAR 
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SECONDARY  VOCATIONAL  STUDENTS  BY  SEX 
1971-1972  SCHOOL  YEAR 


ALL  PROGRAM  AREAS 
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RACE  OF  SECONDARY  VOCATIONAL  TEACHERS 
IN  TENNESSEE.  1973-1972  SCHOOL  YEAR 


SECONDARY  VOCATIONAL  TEACHERS  AND  AIDES  BY  SEX 
IN  TTNrtESSEE,  1971-1972  SCHOOL  YEAR 
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SECONDARY  VOCATIONAL  TEACHERS  MARITAL  STATUS 
IN  TENNESSEE.  1971-1972  SCHOOL  YEAR 
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SECONDARY  VOCATIONAL  TEACHERS 
WITH  MILITARY  SERVICE.  1971-1972  SCHOOL  YEAR 
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CONCLUDING  REMARKS 

The  underlying  mechanism  that  collected  Tennessee's  1971-72 
status  report  is  a  student  and  personnel  information  system 
based  upon  a  programmed  text  format.    This  system  utilizes  an 
optical  scan  form  to  gather  the  basic  Information  seen  on  the 
next  page.    This  information  makes  an  excellant  nucleus  for 
decision  making.    Other  uses  of  this  data  should  be  considered. 
For  Instance,  an  automated  directory  for  both  vocational- 
technical  education  students  and  personnel  is  inherent  in  the 
design  of  the  present  data  bank.    An  "indepth"  personnel  data 
bank  would-be  an  easily  added  feature  of  the  already  existing 
system.    With  the  addition  of  administrators  and  counselors 
names,  this  system  would  provide  the  basis  of  a  comprehensive 
automated  mailing  system  to  greatly  facilitate  communication 
among  the  different  facets  of  vocational-technical  education. 

A  greatly  improved  service  could  be  made  available  by  the 
use  of  an  internally  controlled  computer-  facility  with  inter- 
locking on-line  facilities  throughout  the  state.  On-line 
capacity  would  be  particularly  helpful  for  updating  files  and 
keeping  an  accurate  record  of  the  cycling  of  Irregular  length 
vocational-technical  courses.    The  on-line  feature  would 
automatically  Improve  the  accuracy  of  the  reporting  system  by 
early  and  uniform  notification  of  newly  organized  vocational- 
technical  classes. 
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A  SURVEY:  INNOVATIve 


VOCATIONAL  EGUCATICN  IN 


THE  FARMINGTON  VALLEY  REGIONf. 


CONNECTICUT  STATE 
HARTFORD*   OIV.  OF 


GRAN3Y  BOARD  OF 
MF  AVAILABLE  IN 


dept.  of  education, 
vocational  education. ; 

connI 


EDUCATION, 
VT-ERIC  SET. 


PUB  DATE  -  ND  88P» 

DESCRIPTORS  -  '^'SCHOOL  SURVEYS;  HIGH  SCHOOLS; 
STUDENT  INTERESTS;  STUDENT  ATTITUOTsi 

ocational  eoucation;  home  economics 
edTjcation;  ^educational" programs;  inoustrTal 
_ar1sx  manpower  needs;  ^cooperative  planning; 


♦SHARED  SERVICES;  STUDENT 
STUDENT  ENROLLMENT 


TRANSPORTATION; 


ABSTRACT  -  A  SURVEY  OF  SEVEN  HIGH  SCHOOLS  IN 
THE  FARMINGTUN  VALIEY  ( CONNECTTCUT  )  REGION""" 
WAS  CONDUCTED  TO  INVESTIGATE  THE 


POSSIBILITIES 
IMPROVING  THE 


OF  A  MUTUAL 
EDUCATIONAL 
RESULTS" 


EFFORT  TOWARD 
OPPORTUNITIES  IN 


THE  REGION.   THE  kESULtS  (JP  THE  SURVirY 
PROVIDE:   {!) J\N  ANAJLYSIS  OF  THE  STUDENT 
POPULATION,  "I NXlOOING  THE IRHmi TUOlS , 
INTERESTS,   AND  DESIRES,   <2)  AN  ANALYSIS  OF 


THE  EXISTING  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS 
ECONOMICS  PROGRAMS  INCLUDING 


AND  HOME 
COURSE  LENGTH, 


ENROLLMENT,   MAXIMUM  NUMBER  OF  STUDENT  PER 
CLASS,   AND  AREA  PER  STUDENT  IN  LARGEST  CLASS, 


(3) 


INFORMATION  PERTAINING 
HEALTH  SERVICES,  METAL 


OCCUPATIONS, 
OCCUPATIONS, 


TO  MANPOWER  NEEDS 
WORKING 


PRINTING  INDUSTRY, 
AND  TECHNICAL  JOSS, 


COSTS  AND  FEASIBILITY  OF 
STUDENTS  TO  AND  FROM  THE 


OtSTRISUTIVE 
AND  C4) 


TRANSPORTING 
SCHOOLS  IN  THE 


REGION.  SURVEY  QUESTIONNAIRES,  LETTERS,  AND 
OTHER  MATERIALS  ARE  APPENDED.  (SB) 
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INTRODUCTION 


Seven  high  schools  in  the  Fannlngton  Valley  are  currently 
participating  In  a  move  toward  more  significance  In  vocational  education 
and  orientation  In  their  systems.   This  move  toward  a  more  relevant 
approach  to  the  changing  nature  of  educational  needs.  Is  necessary  and 
imaginative  In  light  of  the  current  concern  for  Increasing  the  opportun- 
ities for  education  for  the  non-college  oriented  student. 

In  an  attempt  to  capitalize  on  the  relative  short  distances  between 
the  high  schools*  and  the  possibility  of  mutual  cooperative  use  of  the 
program  facilities  In  vocational  education,  the  Granby  Board  of  Education, 
acting  as  agent  for  the  seven  towns  contracted  for  a  research  grant  from 
thie  Connecticut  State  Board  of  Education,  to  Investigate  the  possibilities 
of  a  mutual  effort  toward  Improving  the  education  opportunities  In  the 
region. 

The  successes  of  the  survey  were  varying.   In  some  cases.  Information 
was  readily  available,  and  lent  Itself  easily  to  organization  and  pre- 
sentation. In  other  Instances, the  material  sought  was  obscured  by 
local  lack  of  Investigation,  or  lack  of  relevance  to  a  particular  system. 
In  all  attempts,  the  survey  team's  efforts  were  facilitated  by  the  . 
project  advisory  board  member  In  the  high  school,  and  counselors,  teachers 
and  administrators  from  the  seven  towns. 

The  Information  presented  here  Is  by  no  means  complete.   It  represents 
a  three  month  old  scratch  on  the  surface  of  Innovative  approaches  to  programs 
In  vocational  education  In  the  region.  The  survey  develops  a  perspective 
of  the  student  population  of  the  schools,  their  attitudes.  Interests,  and 
desires;   the  existing  facilities  In  the  high  schools  for  cooperative 
efforts  in  programs;  and  the  current  trends  In  employment  In  the  region; 
In  hope  that  this  Information  will  act  as  a  springboard  to  further 
Investigation  and  more  meaningful  programming. 

The  survey  team  is  grateful  to  the  many  teachers,  counselors, 
and  administrators  who  helped  make  the  many  phases  of  the  survey 
possible.  To  Mr.  Bob  Conlgllone  and  his  students,  who  prepared  this 
information  for  publication  and  distribution,  and  special  thanks  to 
Mr.  Philip  C.  Couchon,  without  whose  guidance  and  support  this  survey 
could  not  have  been  accomplished. 


I  -  i 


POPULATION 


A  total  of  5686  students  attend  the  seven  high  schools  of 
the  Farmington  Valley  Survey  Region,  from  grades  nine  through  twelve. 
In  an  attanpt  to  survey  the  general  characteristics  of  the  population 
the  following  procedures  were  used:  survey  the  student  population 
by  use  of  a  common  interest  vehicle,  a  questionnaire  and  compare  the 
responses  for  an  estimation  of  student  attitude  and  need;  investigate 
the  State: requirements  f^^  aid  to  disadvantaged  and  handi  students 
and  establi     the  applicability  of  existing  populations  to  these  laws; 
and  investigate  the  post-secondary  school  students  of  the  various  towns 
and  their  relationship  to  the  program  in  innovative  vocational  education. 
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STUDENT. POPULATION 


QUESTIONNAIRE: 
description 

The  questionnaire  consisted  of  seventy-one  questions  of 
a  multiple  choice  variety.    Questions  concerned  basic  data  like 
age  and  grade,  interest  in  school,  and  counseling  awareness,  as 
well  as  more  variable  information  like  attitudes  toward  occupa- 
tional groups,  exposure  to  the- work  field  and  relevance  of  school 
studies  to  intended  career  goals.   The  questionnaire  also  assessed 
the  student  attitude  to  new  programs  in  certain  vocational  fields. 

....  (see)  Apndx  I 

objectives 

Through  use  of  the  questionnaire,  the  survey  team  attempted 
to  measure  the  ability  of  participating  students  to:  set  goals 
for  themselves;  evidence  proper  decision  making;  identify  strongest 
interests,  aptitudes  and  abilities;  identify  immediate  and  long- 
range  values;  establish  personal  career  areas  of  interest,  and 
relate  them  to  personal  aptitude;  and  identify  potential  employment 
possibilities.    (These  constructs  are  the  tenets  of  a  Client-Centered 
approach  to  vocational  counseling  similar  to  the  Priorities  Counseling 
Survey  of  Orange  County,  California.) 

The  survey  instrument,  used  to  view  student  opinion  and  attitude 
on  a  large  proportion,  was  not  designed  to  accomodate  statistical 
validation.    With  this  in  mind,  the  questionnaire  tentatively  establish- 
ed student  problems  like:  no  direction  or  plans  for  the  future;  need 
for  help  in  education  or  career  planning;  uncertainty  in  present  course 
of  study,  or  uncertainty  about  identifying  aptitudes  and  abilities; 
need  for  help  in  course  planning,  decision-making,  developing  study 
skills  or  improving  grades,  and  developing  relations  with  meaningful 
career  orientation. 


procedures 

Approximately  twenty  per  cent  of  each  high  school  population 
was  to  be  surveyed.  .  A  student  cross-section  was  to  be  established 
by  the  Survey  advisory  board  member  at  the  high  school  in  conjunction 
with  a  department  chairman,  or  a  member  of  the  guidance  department  . 
Directions  to  the  coordinating  high  school  faculty  member  were  to 
cut  across  student  population  in  academic  groupings,  distributing  the 
questionnaires  evenly  among  classes  considered  high-medium-or  low. 
It  was  requested  that  the  questionnaire  be  administered  in  a  school 
department  which  serves  the  entire  student  population  (i.e.  English, 
Social  Studies,  if  required.  Freshmen  Science  etc.)  to  insure  a 
relative  degree  of  randomness  to  the  population  cross-section. 
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In  most  cases,  a  member  of  the  survey  team  was  present  to 
administer  the  questionnaire  to  the  class.    In  the  instances  which 
he  could  not  be  present,  instructions  were  furnished  with  the 
clarification  of  reading  bottlenecks. 


The  questionnaire  was  composed  of  questions  answerable  by  choosing 
one  of  a  number  of  selections.    Since  computer  facilities  were 
available  the  survey  questions  were  answered  by  marking  the  appropriate 
section  on  the  computer  card. 

Students  were  instructed  to  indicate  a  code  for  their  high 
school  (Avon-01,  Bloomf ield-02,  etc.)  in  order  to  identify  the  group 
they  took  the  survey  with.    This  was  the  only  identification  they 
were  to  make  on  the  card.    Students  were  insured  that  their  answers 
would  be  confidential. 

Since  the  survey  was  not  a  controlled  test  questions  were  re- 
ceived and  clarification  of  procedures  |hd  :Other  troubles  ;and  mis- 
understandings were  readily  a  Student^  considered  "mentally 
handicapped"  also  participated  in  the  survey  under  the  direction  of 
their  class  teacher.   Cards  for  these  students  were  reviewed  with 
teachers  for  estimation  of  interpretation,  and  validity.    In  most 
cases  this  information  was  too  incomplete  to  be  useful  and  was  not 
included  in  the  survey  sample. 

Students  were  allowed  as  much  time  as  was  needed  to  complete 
the  questionnaire.  With  a  few  exceptions,  students  were  able  to 
finish  the  ques.tionnaire  in  40  minutes. 

At  the  end  of  the  survey  period-  students  were  requested  to  give 
verbal  impressions  of  questionnaire,  and  make  any  suggestions  they 
might  have* 

Results  of  the  questionnaire  were  computed  on  the  basis  of  a 
simple  per  centage  of  number  of  respondees  to  a  particular  question, 
divided  by  number  of  participants  with  respect  to  grade  and  sex. 
The  comprehensive  report  of  findings  follows,  with  a  summary  of  total 
population  attitudes  and  responses. 

evaluation 

The  results  of  the  student  survey  questionnaire  demonstrated 
a  significant  dichotomy  to  the  use  of  the  information  gathered.  As 
a  research  vehicle  the  results  are  not  statistically  valid.  The 
questionnaire  itself,  was  at  points,  difficult  for  some  groups  to 
grasp;   not  comprehensive,  that  is,  it  did  not  include  more  than  a 
few  possible  selections  for  each  of  the  many  general  questions;  it 
was  not  a  controlled  instrument  (test  administrators  were  requested 
to  facilitate  understanding  with  feedback  to  student  questions);  and 
in  some  cases,  as  a  result  of  a  misunderstanding  over  the  use  of  the 
computer  answer  cards  by  students  and  survey  team,  some  responses  were 
invalidated.  The  most  important  consideration  to  make  in  light  of  these 
deficiencies  is  that  no  statistically  valid  predictions  can  be  made 
concerning  the  student  population  surveyed. 

In  all,  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  seven  school  populations  were 
surveyed. 


(see)Apndx  II 


In  contrast  to  the  questionability  of  the  statistical 
significance  of  the  survey  vehicle,  the  information-gathering 
function  it  served  was  greatly  beneficial.    As  an  attitude 
an^  preference  analysis,  it  demonstrated  a  very  significant  look 
at  the  student  populations  of  the  seven  high  schools.    The  fact 
that  of  865  students  surveyed  there  is  an  even  distribution  of 
boys  and  girls,  and  an  almost  equal  division  of  grade  levels 
{  11th  grade  was  high  with  32%),   shows  a  consistent  survey  base 
The  variance  in  the  choice  of  favorite  courses  (Question  #6),  and 
the  estimations  of  personal-  preparation  for  the  World  of  Work, 
(Question  #26)  indicates  a  surprisingly  valid  cross  section. 
Two-thirds  of  the  student  body-had;  some  contact  with  vocational 
courses .and  at  least  half  had  worked  in. the  past  year.  These 
observatiohs  also  lend  legitimacy  to  the- cross  section.  The 
preferred  motive  for  choice  of  a  first  Job  was  the  availability 
of  good  experience,  and  half  the  students  thought  the  courses 
they  were  taking  in  the  high  school  would  help  them  in  their 
chosen  career.   Well  over  half  of  the  students  are  disposed  to 
work  experience  programs  and  would  also  participate  in  courses 
in  an  innovative  vocationally-oriented  program. 

When  considering  the  865  students  surveyed,  the  number  and 
characteristics  of  students  of  these  students  alone,  without 
making  a  projection  to  the  entire  student  body,  would  certainly 
accomodate  the  innovative  approach  to  vocational  education  proposed 


QUESTIONNAIRE  RESULTS  AND"  SUMMARY 


The  following  information  was  calculated  on  the  basis  of 
computer  compiled  results  for  a  population  of  865  students. 
The  information  presented  is  based  on  an  analysis  of  student 
response  by  grade  and  sex.    Other  information  available  is 
the  calculation  of  student  response  for  each  town  participating 
in  the  survey,  and  total  male/female  responses  to  all  questions. 
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POPULATION  QUESTIONNAIRE 


SUMMARY: 

Eight  hundred  and  sixty-five  students  from  seven  high  schools 
in  the  Farmington  Valley  region  participated  in  the  survey, 
df  these  865,  four  hundred  and  thirty-two  were  boys,  and  four 
hundred  and  thirty- three  were  girls.    Twenty- two  per  cent  of  the 
865  were  in  the  ninth  grade;  twenty-six  per  cent  of  the  865 
were  in  the  tenth  grade;  thirty-two  per  cent  were  in  the  elev- 
enth grade;  and  twenty  per  cent  were  in  the  twelfth  grade. 
The  greatest  number  of  students  were  in  the  age  group  of  fif- 
teen, sixteen,  and  seventeen.   Ages' and  grades  were  directly 
proportional. 

Activity  in  school-sponsored  programs  Is  about  evenly  div- 
ided with  forty-seven  per  ceht  considering  themselves  active, 
twenty-four  per  cent  not  active,  and  twenty-four  per  cent  not 
having  enough  time  to  participate. 

The  percentage  of  students  who  have  worked  in  business  or 
industry  is  slightly  positive  with  fifty-three  per  cent  of  the 
students  indicating  that  they  had  worked  in  this  capacity  during 
this  past  year  as  compared  to  the  forty-four  per  cent  of  the 
students  who  indicated  that  they  had  had  no  experience. 

The  greatest  interest  in  a  single  course  group  offered  in 
school  was  shown  to  be  in  the  field  of  Humanities  and  Social 
Studies  which  accounted  for  thirty-one  per  cent  of  the  total. 
Science  studies  rated  second  accounting  for  twenty-five  per 
cent  of  the  total.    Of  the  remaining  vocational  skill  areas 
offered  the  most  popular  course  study  was  indicated  as  Indust- 
rial Arts  and  Skills  accounting  for  eighteen  per  cent  of  the 
total . 

Seventy-eight  per  cent  of  the  students  are  taking  a  course 
in  their  favorite  field  of  study.   Almost  half  (49%)  indicated 
that  the  course  they  are  taking  in  their  favorite  course  group 
will  help  them  in  their  future  career.    Three  quarters  (73%)  of 
the  students  would  like  to  see  more  new  and  advanced  courses 
in  their  favorite  group. 

One  third  (33%)  of  the  students  had  never  taken  an  Indust- 
rial Arts  or  a  Home  Economics  course  .•..While  twenty-two 
per  cent  of  the  students  had  taken  one  course  in  these  areas, 
only  fifteen  per  cent  had  completed  three  or  more  courses. 

Over  half  the  students  (57%)  had  discussed  their  educational 
plans  with  a  counselor.   More  than  one  third  (37%)  felt  that 
their  counselor  was  able  to  spend  enough  time  with  them  and  less 
than  one  third  (29%)  felt  that  their  counselor  could  not. 

Seventy  per  cent  of  the  students  indicated  they  had  chosen 
their  own  courses  this  year.    Fourteen  per  cent  of  the  students 
were  aided  by  parents  in  making  their  course  selections  and  nine 
per  cent  were  aided  by  counselors. 
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Seventy  percent  of  the  students  had  not  visited  a  business  or 
industry  in  their  home  town  area  with  the  intent  of  viewing  possible 
jobs  and  occupations  during  the  past  year. 

Fifty-two  per  cent  of  the  responses  indicated  an  awareness  of 
representatives  from  businesses  and  industries  visiting  the  school 
to  discuss  job  opportunities  and  training  requirements.   Twenty  per 
cent  was  unaware  of  these  visitations.   Twenty-six  per  cent  of  the 
students  were  uncertain  if  representatives  had  been  at  their  school. 

Forty-six  per  cent  responded  that  "career  days"  and  job  discus- 
sions were  beneficial,  while  thirty-two  per  cent  of  the  students 
thought  the  sessions  left  something  to  be  desired. 

One  third  (33%)  of  the  students  thought  that  it  was  better  to  be 
a  specialist  in  a  particular  occupation,  while  only  four  per  cent 
indicated  it  better  to  be  a  generalist.    Another  third  indicated  a 
person  should  begin  to  specialize  in  high  school;  thirty-five  per 
cent  indicated  this  was  appropriate  during  college.    Fifteen  per  cent 
indicated  that  specialization  was  called  for  while  working  "on  the 
job". 

A  preference  (52%)  for  public  contact  careers  was  indictated  by 
the  responses.    Twenty-four  per  cent  prefered  a  mechanically-oriented 
occupation.   Twenty-one  per  cent  indicated  no  preference. 

Thirty-four  per  cent  chose,  "an  opportunity  to  gah:  experience 
and  learn"  as  the  most  important  reason  for  choosing  a  first  job.  . 
Nineteen  per  cent  chose  friendly  co-workers  and  surroundings  as 
of  primary  importance.    Sixteen  per  cent  chose  the  "ability  to  sue-  , 
ceed  in  the  job  and  satisfy  oneself". 

Eighty-six  per  cent  of  the  students  refuse  to  accept  college  as 
the  only  way  to  a  secure  future. 

Over  half  (59%)  considered  it  important  to  have  both  language 
and  math  skills,  while  twenty-five  per  cent  favored  language  skills 
as  most  beneficial  and  thirteen  per  cent  favored  a  math  and  science 
background. 

Fourteen  per  cent  of  the  students  indicated  that  a  course  taken  in 
high  school  in  a  skilled  trade  or  occupation  could  lead  to  a  secure, 
high  paying  position,  while  seventy- three  per  cent  responded  that 
this  was  possible  but  depended  on  the  individual  and  his  experience. 

Thirty-one  per  cent  of  the  students  thought  that  most  adults 
are  not  happy  in  their  chosen  professions;  forty  per  cent  were  unsure. 
Ninety-four  per  cent  considered  this  an  important  factor  in  deciding 
on  a  career. 

Fifty- three  per  cent  thought  they  would  need  three  or  four  more 
years  of  study  (either  apprenticeship  or  college)  to  prepare  them  for 
their  chosen  careers.   Twenty  per  cent  indicated  a  need  for  only  one 
or  two  more  years  of  training.    Nine  per  cent  expressed  a  desire  to 
be  prepared  on  graduation  from  high  school. 

Twenty-three  per  cent  of  the  students  indicated  "a  growing  need 
for  people  with  ability  and  training  in  this  career"  as  the  most  pro- 
able  reason  for  choosing  a  career.    Thirty-one  per  cent  indicated  that 
their  reason  for  choosing  a  career  was  one  other  than  the  reasons 
listed. 

The  following  occupational  choices  were  the  most  frequently 
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chosen  as  possible  careers;  Personal  Health  Care  Services  accounted 
for  thirteen  per  cent  of  the  responses,  Education  accounted  for  twelve 
per  cent  and  Engineering  accounted  for  ten  per  cent.    Twenty-five  per 
cent  were  unable  to  chose  a  career  from  the  list  provided. 

The  three  most  popular  courses  in  the  list  of  possible  future 
offerings  were  Auto  Maintenance  (7%),  Aeronautics  (7%),  and  Secretarial 
and  Office  Practices  (7%).   Thirty-four  per  cent  felt  thege  was  an- 
other possible  course  not  mentioned  which  would  be  beneficial  in  their 
careers. 

The  installation  of  short,  non-credit  "mini-skill"  courses  was 
mentioned  as  a  possibility.    Interest  in  this  was  expressed  by  the 
students  in  the  form  of  checking  either  "interested"  or  "not  inter- 
ested" after  each  possible  course.   Forty-one  per  cent  of  the  students 
expressed  an  interest  in  a  course  in  First  Aid.   tWenty-thfee  per 
ceht  were  interested  in  a  course  in  Firef ighting.   A  Photography 
course  drew  a  forty-two  per  cent  ihterest  response^   twenty- four 
per  cent  were  interested  in  a  Need lepra  ft  course.    Eighteen  per  cent 
Were  interested  in  a  Rug-braiding  and  Hooking  course.   A  course 
dealing  with  the  Basics  of  Police  Practices  was  of  interest  to  twenty- 
two  per  cent  of  the  students.   The  last  possible  course  offering 
dealing  with  Consumer  Interests  drew  a  thirty-nine  per  cent  interest 
response. 

Students  who  had  made  future  plans  for  education  were  instructed 
to  answer  three  questions  and  the  responses  were  the  following.  Twenty- 
seven  per  cent  thought  they  have  had  some  experience  which. relates  to 
their  chosen  occupation.  Twenty- three  per  cent  know  of  industries  in 
their  home  town  area  where  they  could  gain  experience.  Over  one  half 
(58%)  would  consider  working  in  their  chosen  occupations  on  a  part- 
time  basis  after  school  for  pay  and  credit. 

Fifty-three  per  cent  of  the  students  indicated  that  they  would 
take  an  industry-vocation  oriented  course  in  place  of  Social  Studies, 
Math  or  an  elective.   Forty-one  per  cent  of  the  students  indicated  . 
they  would  take  an  extra  course  on  top  of  their  regular  credit  load 
that  focused  on  this  area. 
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SURVEY   QUESTIONNAIRE  RESULTS 

1.  Number  of  boys  and  girls  responding: 

■  Boys —  432        Girls —  433 

2.  Ages  of  boys  and  girls: 

9  10  n  12  / 

F  M  F       M  F        M  F 


no  significant  variance  of  ages 


3.  Number  of  boys  and  girls  in  each  grade  surveyed: 

9  10  11  12 

M         F  M  F       M  F        M  F 

101      92  109     118       131     150         91  74 


4.  Percentage  of  boys  and  girls  who  are  active,  inactive  or 
not  interested  in  school  activities,  by  grade: 
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M 
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F 

active  56% 

55% 

39% 

45% 

22% 

42% 

52% 

39% 

not  23% 

active, 

not 

interested 

23% 

32% 

23% 

28% 

27% 

18% 

31% 

not  16% 
enough  time 

19% 

27% 

21%  1% 
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27% 

27% 

26% 

14 
15 
16 
17 

18+ 


5.    Percentage  of  boys  and  girls  by  grade  who  have  or  have  not 
been  employed  in  business  or  industry  in  the  past  year: 
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10 

11 

12 
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F 

M 

P 

M 

F 

,  M 

-P 

39% 

14% 

48% 

26% 

73% 

67% 

79% 

76% 

57% 

27% 

50% 

63%  . 

27% 

31% 

18% 

22% 

no 


6.   Percentage  of  boys  and  girls  who  prefer  a  specific  course 
group: 

9  10  11  12 

M         F  M         F.         M         F         M  F 

Humanities  21%  32%  28%  36%  33%  30%  33%  41% 
Social  Sts. 


Industrial        34%      5%        35%      5%        30%      6%        23%  3% 
Arts 


Business        3%      12%       6%       17%       2%       9%        0  9% 
Studies 


Science  35%  23%  28%  13%  30%  21%  36%  18% 
Studies 


Home  Econ.      3%      25%       1%       25%       2%      29%        3%  24% 
Art 


7.  Percentage  of  boys  and  girls  who  are  presently  taking  a  course 
in  their  preferred  group: 
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10 

11 

12 
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P 
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P 

M 

P 

N 

P 

yes 

77% 

63% 

82% 

76% 

82% 

80% 

86% 

77% 

no 

18% 

30% 

15% 

18% 

13% 

19% 

12% 

19% 
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I  -  X 


11.   Percentage  cf  students  who  have  discussed  their  educational 
plans  with  a  counselor: 


ERIC 
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yes 

33% 

34% 

50% 

48%  66% 

73% 

72% 

74% 

no 

59% 

63% 

48% 

45%  34% 

23% 

24% 

19% 

12. 

Percentage  of  students  indicating  the  most. Influential 
helping  in  course  selection  for  them: 

person 

9 

10 

n 

12 

M 

P 

M 

P  M 

F 

M 

P 

relative 

24% 

22% 

16% 

15%  13% 

15% 

4% 

4% 

close 
friend 

3% 

1% 

4% 

3%  2% 

3% 

1% 

0% 

counselor 

6% 

8% 

10% 

8%  13% 

11% 

8% 

8% 

teacher 

2% 

0% 

0% 

2%  1% 

1% 

1% 

0% 

decided 
for  self 

56% 

67% 

68% 

67%  71% 

69% 

85% 

85% 

13. 

Percentage  of  students  who  responded  as  to  whether  or  not  they 
felt  their  counselor  was  able  to  spend  enough  time  with  them  to 
help  them  with  their  future  plans: 
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10 

n 

12 

M 

F 

M 

F  M 

F 

M 

P 

yes 

28% 

38% 

32% 

37%  43% 

37% 

45% 

35% 

no 

16% 

27% 

28% 

27%  25% 

37% 

35% 

42% 

don't  52% 
know 

33% 

37% 

32%  30% 

23% 

18% 

20% 

14. 

Percentage  of  students  who  have  visited  business  or  industry  in 
order  to  view  jobs  and  occupations  in  the  past  year: 

9 

10 

n 

12 

M 

F 

M 

F  M 

F 

M 

F 

yes 

21% 

13% 

29% 

23%  27% 

41% 

30% 

34% 

no 

76% 

85% 

69% 

74%  70% 

57% 

68% 

64% 
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15.   Percentage  of  students  who  have  knowledge  of  visits  from 
representatives  of  business  and  industry  to  their  school: 


9 

10 

11 

12 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

M 

r 

yes 

53% 

67% 

33%. 

57% 

46% 

55% 

45% 

64% 

no 

20% 

11% 

31% 

18% 

22% 

17% 

27% 

5% 

not 
sure 

23% 

21% 

34% 

22% 

28% 

27% 

26% 

26% 

16. 

Percentage  of  students  who  have  an  opinion  concerning 
"career  days"  or  group  discussions  about  Jobs: 

9 

10 

11 

12 

M 

r 

.  M 

M 

P 

M 

P 

good 

53% 

58% 

57% 

41% 

43% 

39% 

42% 

43% 

no 

good 

8% 

1% 

11% 

9% 

9% 

7% 

8% 

12% 

done  28% 
better 

30% 

20% 

41% 

29% 

39% 

28% 

36% 

not  4% 
interested 

7% 

10% 

5% 

16% 

11% 

20% 

5% 

17. 

Percentage  of  students  who  view 
to  a  job  field: 

specialization 

or  generalization 
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10 

11 

12 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

specialist 
better 

29% 

29% 

39% 

24% 

38% 

37% 

35% 

31% 

general ist 
better 

39% 

36% 

40% 

42% 

41% 

35% 

47% 

45% 

not  sure 

27% 

33% 

17% 

28% 

18% 

24% 

16% 

22% 
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18.   Percentage  of  students  who  have  opinion  as  to  when  a  person 
should  specialize: 

9  10  11  12 

M        F         M        T         M       T  M  F" 

high      39       38        32       36        30      39  23  24 

school 

college  29      35        34       38        30      32         43  39 

on  the    16      3         19       11        18      14         23  19 
job 

junior    4       10        4        3         2       1  2  3 

high 

not  sure  12      11       8        7         15     8  5  9 


1\     Percentage  of  students  who  feel  a  type  of  career  would  appeal 
to  them: 

•  9  10  11  12 

M  T     M     F     N     r     M  r 

work 

with  22  62        29       74       31       75       43  82 

people 

work 

with  47       10        38        5       39        9       38  4 

machines 

no 

preference     28       25        29       19%     27       13       15  12 

20.     Percentage  of  students  who  have  a  preferred  motive  for  choosing 
their  first  job: 

_i_  10  11   12 

H  T        M         V        M  r  M 


high 

pay  16         9       17         1        16        4        .12  5 

good 

experience  32  42  38  40  28  34  25  *  28 
friendly 

co-workers  16  13  16  28  24  21  11  0 
ability  to 

succeed       34       33       26        30        29       37        45  46 
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21.   Percentage  of  students  who  feel  college  is  the  "only" 
way  to  a  happy  secure  future: 
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10 
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12 
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M 
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H 

M 

P 

yes 

16% 

11% 

12% 

16% 

9% 

7% 

14% 

9% 

no 

82% 

82% 

85% 

79% 

89% 

93% 

85% 

86% 

22. 

Percentage  of  students  who  have 
of  personal  skills  and  talents: 

an  opinion  about  the  development 

9 

10 

n 

12 

r 

M 

P 

M 

P 

iinDortant  to 
speak »  write 
well 

8% 

28% 

12% 

36% 

14% 

37% 

22% 

43% 

understand 
science*  tnath^ 
mechanics 

,  22% 

8% 

24% 

6% 

22% 

4% 

11% 

4% 

both  are 
important 

68% 

61% 

60% 

53% 

63% 

54% 

66% 

49% 

Percentage  of  students  who  feel  high  school  specialization 

in  skilled  vocational  areas  could  lead  to  good,  high  paying  job: 

9 

10 

11 

12 

M 

r 

M 

F 

M 

M 

P 

16% 

14% 

13% 

14% 

15% 

14% 

18% 

9% 

ma  vhis 
iiiajr  uc 

'  65% 

76% 

74% 

74% 

69% 

74% 

74% 

69% 

no 

14% 

4% 

11% 

9% 

10% 

9% 

7% 

12% 

24. 

Percentage  of  students  who  feel 
their  chosen  occupation: 

that  adults  are  happy  in 

9 

10  . 

n 

12 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M" 

P 

M 

yes 

28% 

24% 

36% 

27% 

21% 

19% 

36% 

11% 

no 

17% 

23% 

29% 

24% 

38% 

38% 

32% 

42% 

don't 

50% 

48% 

34% 

42% 

35% 

38% 

30% 

42% 

know 
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25.  Percentage  of  students  who  feel  Importance  for  their  future 
happiness  in  a  future  occupation  of  their  choice: 

9  10  n  12 

^     F      M     r      H     r      N  F 

yes       94%      96%       90%      97%       93%      97%       93%  95% 
no        -       -         2%      -  1%  2% 

does 

not        2%       0%        2%       0%        3%       0%        0%  1% 
matter 

don't 

know       2%       1%        4%       0%        3%       1%        2%  0% 

26.  Percentage  of  student  opinion  about  job  preparation  and  the 
amount  of  time  they  will  have  to  prepare  for  a  career: 

9  10  11  12 

M     T     M     r      R     r      Fi  r 

high 

school    10%      12%        6%      11%        5%      14%        2%  11% 
1  to  2 

years     28%      11%       25%      14%  '    26%      22%       14%  10% 

3  to  4 

years    20%      32%       28%      42%       30%      31%       30%  34% 
more  than 

4  years  25%      23%       18%      17%       17%      20%       37%  28% 
don't 

know      14%      21%       22%      12%       19%      12%       15%  14% 

27.  Percentage  of  students  who  have  indicated  awareness  of  future 
job  or  career  choice: 


growing  need 
parent's  career 
friend's  career 
like  equipment  in  job 
work  needs  to  be  done 
opportunity  for  creativitj 
employment  in  home  town 
not  made  up  mind  as  of  yel 
O  .  another  reason  not  listed 

ERJC 
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3% 
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3% 

6% 

0% 
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8% 
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4% 

7% 

10% 

8% 

7% 

5% 

3% 

2% 

7% 

17% 

8% 

14% 

16% 

17% 

18% 

12% 

4% 

1% 

8% 

1% 

4% 

1% 

2% 

0% 

12% 

16% 

15% 

12% 

18% 

11% 

■{2% 

5% 

30% 

28% 

20% 

40% 

30% 

34% 

23% 

31% 
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29.   Percentage  of  students'  choice  of  occupational  group: 
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7% 

m 

11% 

6%  11% 

8% 
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2% 
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2%  16% 

1  c/ 
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7% 
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4% 
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6% 
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3% 

1% 

7% 

0% 

8% 

3% 

1% 

3% 

2% 

3% 

3% 

6% 

6% 

2% 

14% 

8% 

18% 

8% 

21%  10% 

16% 

5% 

2% 

4% 

2% 

4% 

IX 

1% 

1% 

19% 

2% 

22% 

1% 

17% 

1%  20% 

1% 

2% 

2% 

1% 

0% 

2% 

2%. 

2% 

1% 

0% 

4% 

0% 

4% 

0% 

3% 

0% 

1% 

5% 

11% 

7% 

14% 

4% 

11% 

9% 

5% 

2% 

2% 

3% 

0% 

3% 

1% 

2% 

0% 

6% 

2% 

8% 

5% 

7% 

5% 

8% 

5% 

n 

0% 

7% 

1% 

5% 

1% 

5% 

1% 

3% 

1% 

2% 

3% 

0% 

2% 

1% 

3% 

0% 

5% 

1% 

7% 

2% 

3% 

3% 

8% 

17% 

6% 

18% 

4% 

22% 

9% 

19% 

n 

4% 

4% 

4% 

2% 

2% 

1% 

1% 

3% 

0% 

5% 

1% 

1% 

2% 

2% 

0% 

8% 

1% 

3% 

1% 

4% 

1% 

5% 

0% 

agriculture  ' 
building  trades 
business  etc. 
child  care  services 
communications 

30.  education'""  ' 
food  services 
engineering 
government  services 
homemaking  services 

31 .  art 

industrial  mkting. 
legal  aid 
military  services 
municipal  services 

32.  office  management 
personal  health  care 
general  services 
recreation  service 
transportation 


33.    Percentage  of  students  who  could  not  choose  an  occupational 
group: 

9  10  11  12 


MFMFMFMiF 

could  not  find 

interest  10%   12%  10%   13%  10%   15%   5%  12% 

plans  do  not 

fit  any  group  6%    6%   4%     0%   1%     1%   2%  9% 

none  of  groups 

were  interesting  1%    0%   0%     0%   0%    0%   1%  0% 

haven't  made  up 

mind  yet  7%    7%  10%   11%   9%     5%   3%  7% 

no  response  70%  71%  71%   71%  75%  75%  82%  77% 
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34.    Percentage  of  students  indicating  choice  "A"  in  listing 
of  courses: 


10 


Accounting  (34) 

Aeronautics  (35) 

Air  Conditioning  (36) 

Auto  repair  (37) 

Barbering,  Hair  Style  (38) 
Carpentry,  Construction(39) 

Commercial  Art  (40) 

Computer  Programming  (41) 

Dental  Assistant  (42) 

Instruments  in  Electr.  (43) 

Electronics,  Radio  (44) 

Food  Management  (45) 

Materials  Testing  (46) 

Nurse's  Aide,  LPN  (47) 

Oil  burner  service  (48) 

Plumbing  Tbl shooting  (49) 

Advanced  graphics  (50) 

Surveying  (51) 

Secretarial,  Office  (52) 

Small  Appliance  Repair  (53) 
Commercial  Vehicle  Opn.(54) 

Teacher's  Aide  (55) 

Other  necessary  course  (56) 

Other  possible  course  (57) 


M 

4% 
12% 
2% 


11 


12 


1%  13% 
0%  5% 


1%  11% 
0%  3% 
2%  14% 
3%  1% 


3%  5%  7%  8%  4% 
2%     3%   4%     4%  8% 


4% 


3%  ?.% 

1%  4% 

1%  9% 

4%  4% 


0%  6% 

0%  7% 

1%  4% 

0%  3% 


1%  4% 
2%  8% 
3%  1% 
3%  10% 
^%  3% 
6%  4% 
5%  2% 
1%  6% 
1%  10% 


3% 
2% 
0% 
0% 


4% 
4% 


0% 
3% 


2%   2%  4% 


1%  16%   2%  9%   0%  10%   1%  11% 

2%  1%   4%  0%   0%  1%   3%  1% 

1%  0%   3%  0%   2%  1%   0%  0% 

3%  2%   0%  1%   4%  2%   3%  3% 

4%  1%   4%  2%   2%  1%   3%  0% 

1%  11%   3%  13%   1%  12%   2%  14% 

4%  0%   4%  0%   2%  3%   1%  0% 

3%  0%   4%  0%   1%  1%   2%  0% 

2%  8%    3%  8%   1%  9%   0%  7% 

34%  36%  35%  31%  25%  38%  32%  45% 

12%  10%  16%  14%  11%  15%  14%  19% 


Percentage  of  students  indicating  choice  "B"  in  listing 
of  course: 


ERIC 
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(34) 

7% 

3% 

18% 

5%  12% 

7% 

8% 

0% 

(35) 

10% 

0% 

11% 

2%  7% 

1% 

9% 

0% 

(36) 

2% 

0% 

7% 

2%  6% 

1% 

6% 

0% 

(37) 

14% 

1% 

18% 

2%  11% 

4% 

8% 

0% 

(38) 

1% 

6% 

4% 

2%  4% 

4% 

3% 

0% 

(39) 

18% 

4% 

24% 

2%  13% 

4% 

14% 

0% 

(40) 

8% 

4% 

10% 

9%  3% 

7% 

6% 

0% 

(41) 

7% 

7% 

16% 

5%  11% 

5% 

12% 

5% 

(42) 

1% 

3% 

3% 

6%  3% 

7% 

6% 

0% 

(43) 

3% 

1% 

15% 

1%  11% 

1% 

15% 

0% 

(44) 

10% 

1% 

13% 

2%  11% 

2% 

12% 

0% 

(45) 

3% 

6% 

6% 

12%  7% 

5% 

9% 

0% 

(46) 

8% 

2% 

11% 

5%  9% 

4% 

10% 

0% 

(47) 

1% 

10% 

4% 

14%  2% 

8% 

2% 

14% 

(48) 

2% 

0% 

4% 

0%  4% 

0% 

3% 

0% 

(49) 

4% 

6% 

8% 

0%  5% 

0% 

6% 

0% 

(50) 

2% 

4% 

12% 

3%  6% 

5% 

9% 

4% 

(51) 

8% 

3% 

12% 

2%  6% 

1% 

8% 

2% 

n 

3% 

13% 

5% 

12%  3% 

14% 

3% 

4% 

(54) 

4% 

0% 

7% 

3%  4% 

1% 

6% 

3% 

1% 

0% 

13% 

2%  10% 

1% 

4% 

7% 

(55) 

0% 

10% 

4% 

8%  1% 

6% 

3% 

6% 

(56) 

2% 

1% 

7% 

4%  9% 

5%  12% 

7% 

(57) 

20% 

30% 

26% 

22%  22% 

33%  14% 

35% 

\ 

4 
:| 
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58.    Percentage  of  students  showing  interest  in  a  mini-skill 
type  of  course  as  indicated  in  questionnaire: 


1  n 
1  u 

1  1 
1  1 

1  c 

M 

rl 

r 

M 

C 

r 

M 

rl 

c 
r 

M 

rl 

c 

r  ■ 

(58)  First  Aid— yes 

38% 

43% 

38% 

42% 

30% 

48% 

37% 

58% 

no 

51% 

43% 

50% 

47% 

56% 

47% 

52% 

39% 

(59)  Firefg ting -yes 

32% 

12% 

29% 

11% 

33% 

17% 

32% 

•14% 

no 

54% 

75% 

64% 

80% 

50% 

75% 

58% 

78% 

(60)  Photogrphy-yes 

38% 

39% 

50% 

42% 

35% 

39% 

55% 

43% 

no 

50% 

50% 

40% 

48% 

51% 

53% 

36% 

43% 

(61 )  Needlecrft-yes 

6% 

37% 

4% 

33% 

6% 

51% 

2% 

43% 

no 

78% 

m 

88% 

54% 

77% 

41% 

85% 

45% 

(62)  Rug  braidg-yes 

6% 

34% 

■  2% 

28% 

4% 

39% 

2% 

30% 

no 

80% 

50% 

85% 

61% 

76% 

53% 

86% 

55% 

(63)  Police  Pet-yes 

34% 

19% 

31% 

14% 

24% 

14% 

21% 

23% 

no 

49% 

65% 

57% 

73% 

58% 

73% 

'67% 

65% 

(64)  Consumer  K-yes 

39% 

40% 

38% 

35% 

35%  . 

41% 

44% 

33% 

no 

45% 

43% 

52% 

53% 

48% 

50% 

46% 

40% 

65.   Percentage  of  students  who  have  made  definite  plans  for  a  future 
occupation  and  who  have  had  similar  work  experience  in  the  past: 

9  10  11  12 

M        F      M        F      M        F      M  F 

yes,  had  experience     30%     26%   25%     17%   24%     28%   32%  42% 

no,  no  experience       43%     42%   42%     42%   48%     41%   46%  38% 


66.   Percentage  of  students  who  are  aware  of  businesses  in  home 
towf      a  which  could  accomodate  their  experience  needs: 


9 

10 

11 

12 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

yes,  experience 
available 

31% 

36% 

30% 

29% 

28% 

39% 

48% 

39% 

no 

15% 

12% 

18% 

10% 

23% 

14% 

23% 

22% 

don't  know 

0% 

19% 

18% 

18% 

20% 

15% 

10% 

19% 

67.     Percentage  of  students  who  would  consider  part-time  employment 
for  experience  in  their  chosen  occupational  field: 


9 

10 

11 

12 

yes 

M 

52% 

F 

57% 

M 

54% 

F 

45% 

M 

58% 

F 
62% 

M 

65% 

F 

72% 

no 

9% 

5% 

4% 

4% 

5% 

3% 

10% 

7% 

don't  know 

8% 

7% 

10% 

9% 

7% 

4% 

5% 

4% 
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68. 


Percentage  of  students  who  would  take  a  vocationally-oriented 
course  in  place  of  social  studies,  math  or  an  elective: 
9  10  11  12 


M 


M 


M 


M 


yes 

57% 

61% 

73%     59%  63% 

63% 

lie/       1  c<y 

no 

29% 

27% 

26%     25%  23% 

3% 

9%  3% 

69.     Percentage  of  students  who  would  take  a  course 
in  addition  to  their  schedule: 

(like  #34-5/ 

9 

10          .  11 

12 

M 

F 

M        F  M 

F 

M  F 

yes 

47% 

46% 

53%     44%  •  47% 

47% 

19%  14% 

no 

16% 

13% 

12%     18%  21% 

17% 

19%  7% 

don't  know 

29% 

30% 

26%     28%  21% 

23% 

4%  1% 

70.     Percentage  of  student  reactions  to  the  questionnaire: 


9 

10 

11 

12 

H 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

N 

F 

interesting, 
important 

55% 

37% 

38% 

31% 

37% 

31% 

19% 

16% 

interesting,  not 
helpful 

14% 

29% 

35% 

37% 

23% 

32% 

39% 

51% 

difficult  to  answer   16%  21% 

12% 

17% 

10% 

18% 

10% 

5% 

waste  of  time 

10% 

8% 

12% 

8% 

21% 

13% 

27% 

15% 

71.    Percentage  of  students  who  would  like  to  help  physically  or 
mentally  handicapped  students: 


yes 
no 


M 

36% 
38% 


"T 
57% 


10 


M 

30% 
14%  28% 


11 


M 


F 

53%  36%  61% 
12%     30%  13% 


12 


M  F 

30%  64% 
31%  9% 


i 

i 

--,4 
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LEGAL  DEFINITION: 

Handicapped,  Disadvantaged  Individual 

"Disadvantaged  individual"  means  (1)  any  individual  who  is  under  a 
physical  or  mental  disability  which  constitutes  a  substantial  handicap  to 
employment,  but  which  is  of  such  a  nature  that  vocational  rehabilitation 
services  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  render  him  fit  to  engage  in  a 
gainful  occupation;  (2)  an  individual  disadvantaged  by  reason  of  his 
youth  or  advanced  age,  low  educational  attainments,  ethnic  or  cultural 
factors,  prison  or  delinquency  records,  or  other  conditions  which  constitute 
a  barrier  to  employment;  and  (3)  a  member  of  his  family  when  the  provision 
of  vocational  rehabilitation  services  to  family  members  is  necessarv 
for  the.  rehabilitation  of  an  individual  described  in  subdivision  (1)  or 
(2);  (f)  evaluation  and  work  adjustment  services  include,  as  appropriate 
in  each  case,  such  services  as  (1)  a  preliminary  diagnostic  study  to 
determine  that  the  individual  is  disadvantaged  and  has  an  employment 
handicap,  and  that  services  are  needed;  (2)  a  thorough  diagnostic  study 
consisting  of  a  comprehensive  evaluation  of  pertinent  medical,*  psychological, 
vocational,  education,  cultural,  social  and  environmental  factors  which 
bear  on  the  individual's  handicap  to  employment  and  rehabilitation 
potential  including,  to  the  degree  needed,  an  evaluation  of  the  individual's 
personality,  intelligence  level,  educational  achievements,  work  experience, 
vocational  aptitudes  and  interests,  personal  and  social  adjustments, 
employment  opportunities  and  other  pertinent  data  helpful  in  determining 
the  nature  and  scope  of  services  needed;  (3)  services  to  appraise  the 
individual's  patterns  of  work  behavior  and  ability  to  acquire  occupational 
skills  and  to  develop  work  attitudes,  work  habits,  work  tolerance  and 
social  and  behavior  patterns  suitable  for  successful  job  performance 
including  the  utilization  of  work,  stimulated  or  real,  to  assess  and 
develop  the  individual's  capacities  to  perform  adequately  in  a  work  environment; 
(4)  any  other  goods  or  services  provided  to  a  disadvantaged  individual, 
determined  to  be  necessary  for  and  which  are  provided  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  the  nature  of  the  handicap  to  employment  and  whether  it 
may  reasonably  be  expected  the  individual  can  benefit  from  vocational 
rehabilitation  services  or  other  services  available  to  disadvantaged 
individuals;  (5)  outreach,  referral  and  advocacy;  and  (6)  the  administration 
of  these  evaluation  and  work  adjustment  services.  (1969,  P. A.  449,  S.l.) 

An  'attempt  to  quantify  the  numbers  of  handicapped  students  and 
disadvantaged  students  In  the  seven  high  schools  was  made  through  the  office 
of  Special  Education  Services  and  the  Superintendent  of  School's  Office 
in  each  of  the  school  systems.  A  questionnaire  was  submitted  to  the 
authority  in  an  attempt  to  establish  the  numbers  and  trends  toward  the 
dual  problems  of  special  education  each  of  these  groups  requires. (see 
Appendix  III  through  V).   The  information  received  was  very  valuable 
but  for  the  most  part  incomplete,  making  the  following  observations 
of  a  strictly  general  nature. 

In  most  cases  no  count  of  "disadvantaged"  students  had  been  made 
in  the  hjgh  schools*   Of  the  schools  responding,  "disadvantaged"  students 
were  those  students  considered  in  the  low*average  intellect  area.    It  was 
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felt  that  these  students  could  not  benefit  from  offerings  in  the  high 
schools  since  the  facilities  and  individual  guidance  needed  to  give 
these  students  special  attention  are  lacking.   No  program  for 
accomodating  these  students  is  presently  available,  but  certain  new 
courses  are  being  instituted  to  try  and  compensate  for  the  apparent 
need.   At  this  time,  "disadvantaged"  students  represent  less  than 
1%  of  the  total  seven  school  population. 

Students  considered  "handicapped",  physically,  perceptually, 
and  mentally  are  much  more  apparent,  and  special  education  programs 
represent  an  ongoing  part  of  most  high  schools.    In  some  cases,  school 
systems  share  programs  in  special  education.   Others  cooperate  with 
regional  eenters  and  private  workshops,  or  have  students  participate 
in  non-graded  programs  in  the  schools.   The  number  of  "handicapped" 
students  also  represents  less  than  1%  of  the  total  school  populations^ 
of  the  seven  towns. 

One  important  source  of  information  for  the  incidence  of  children 
eligible  for  state  aid  for  the  "handicapped"  or  "disadvantaged"  will 
be  the  1970  Census  Report,  Series  PC(1)  -  C  +  D,  which  establish  general 
social  and  economic  characteristics  on  a  sample  basis  of  20%.  Other 
information  can  be  established  by  a  thorough  survey  based  on  the  recomm- 
endations of  the  state  board  of  education  concerning  "evaluation  and 
work  adjustment  services". 

The  significance  of  "disadvantaged"  is  important  to  note  when 
considering  that  "economically  disadvantaged  children"  mean  children 
of  families  with  an  annual  income  of  less  than  four  thousand  dollars 
per  family  or  children  receiving  state  aid  for  dependent  children. 
This  situation  exists  in  many  of  the  participating  towns.   It  cannot 
be  grasped  until  an  effort  is  made  to  investigate  the  opportunities 
available  to  these  children  and  capitalize  on  them. 

see  Appendix  III  -  V 

POST  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  STUDENTS 

Post-secondary  school  students  are  the  most  significant  group 
of  students  to  be  effected  by  the  innovative  program.   This  group  also 
represents  the  most  difficult  sector  of  the  student  population  to  come 
in  contact  with.   None  of  the  high  schools  surveyed  have  up-to-date 
information  on  last  year's  graduating  class,  but  neither  do  they  have 
the  time  and  facilities  to  conduct  so  comprehensive  a  survey.  The 
counseling  loads  have  reached  a  500  to  1  ratio  in  one  of  the  partici- 
pating high  schools.   The  post-secondary  school  student  is  the  indivi- 
dual who  is  not  participating  in  further  education,  and  is  either 
underemployed  or  unemployed.   The  only  information  available  at  this 
time  concerning  recent  graduates  is  the  Graduate  Follow-Up  compiled 
by  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education  of  the  Connecticut  State 
Department  of  Education.   This  report  indicates  the  number  of  students 
graduating  from  specific  vocationally-oriented  programs  in  the  high 
schools  and  the  degree  of  employment  they  had  attainded  since  graduation. 
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This  information  is  extremely  valuable  in  assessing  the  successes 
of  the  vocational  programs  in  the  various  high  school  programs,  and 
will  continue  to  aid  the  innovative  education  program  in  future  years, 
but  at  this  time  does  not  establish  a  significant  perspective  of  post- 
high  school  unemployment*  This  information  is  not  available,  evei\  in 
terms  of  a  youth  employability  factor  from  the  State  Department  of  Labor* 
Newspaper  coverage  of  the  projected  program  for  post-high  school  students  • 
has  been  facilitated  by  the  Famington  Valley  Herald,  the  regional  weekly, 
and  the  Farmington  Valley  news  of  the  Hartford  Times* 

Verbal  feedback  from  seniors  interviewed  in  the  course  of  the 
survey  investigation  indicated  that  the  opportunity  to  return  to  the 
high  school  offered  them  a  significant  advantage.   The  thought  of  an 
opportunity  to  specialize  or  gain  experience  was  encouraging,  as  many 
face  uncertainty  about  their  future  as  they  graduate. 

In  an  attempt  to  measure  the  frequency  of  students  leaving  college, 
or  further  education,  the  number  of  students  from  the  seven  towns  enrolled 
at  Central  Connecticut  State  College  in  the  past  year  was  established. 
This  number  was  then  compared  to  the  number  of  students,  living  in  the 
seven  towns,  who  had  withdrawn  from  the  College(for  undetermined  reasons) » 
during  that  semester.   This  data,  conceivably  represents  the  number  of 
students  from  CCSC  who  entered  the  labor  market  last  year,  contrary  to 
initial  plans  to  graduate  from  college.   Of  the  seven  towns,  2*33  students 
of  all  grade  levels  were  enrolled  for  the  Spring  Senester,  1971.  Of  the 
233,  forty  students  withdrew  forreasons  unknown  (or  17%  of  the  seven 
town  population).    For  Fall,  1971,  of  227  students  enrolled,  22  withdrew 
from  the  school.   These  figures  do  not  account  for  students  returning 
to  the  college  after  a  leave  of  absence,  or  sickness,  which  might  be  the 
circumstance  in  all  the  cases,  but  if  it  is  possible  for  17%  of  a  regional 
population  to  withdraw  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  the  proportion  of 
students  returning  to  their  home  towns  from  other  Colleges  and  Universities 
is  well  worth  considering.   The  coexistence  of  the  college  drop-out  and  the 
high  school  terminal  student  who  is  unemployed  makes  a  special  program 
oriented  to  the  occupational  needs  of  the  post  high  school  student  very 
important. 

The  most  obvious  observation  to  make  in  light  of  these  considerations 
is  that  the  present  senior  class  represents  the  post-high  school  students 
of  the  future.    It  is  crucial  to  the  investigation  of  the  post-secondary 
school  student,  that  this  class  be  informed  of  the  possible  programs 
available  to  them  in  the  high  school  in  the  future. 


RECOMMENDATION: 

A  strong  recommendation  would  be  to  make  personal  contact  with 
the  students  in  the  high  schools  to  (1)  find  out  if  there  are  people 
they  know  who  are  recent  graduates  and  who  might  be  interested  in 
training  and  skills  and,  (2)  explain  to  them  the  dimensions  and  respon- 
sibilities of  the  program,  and  how  they  can  get  involved. 
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Vocational  Education  in  the  Farming ton  Valley  Schools 


The  approach  that  was  taken  with  regard  to  Innovative  Vocational 
Education  in  the  Farmington  Valley  region  was  to  determine  what  areas 
of  the  school  offered  the  greatest  potential  for  developing  vocational 
courses  within  the  existing  curriculum  structure  and  present  facilities. 
While  all  of  these  schools  are  in  the  main  college  preparatory/ there 
are  a  few  courses  offered  in  each  school  that  are  definitely  vocation- 
al in  the  purest  sense  and  others  while  not  vocational  in  their  present 
direction,  never-the-less  have  great  career  potential. 

The  typing  and  secretarial  courses  offered  by  the  business  de- 
partments are  strictly  vocational  because  the  skills  that  are  learned 
and  developed  are  directly  employable  upon  completion  of  the  course. 
Because  of  the  nature  of  the  training  and  the  rec,  rements  of  employers^ 
we  found  that  this  area  did  not  lend  itself  to  innovation. 

The  Home  Economics  departments  of  each  school  are  in  a  better 
position  to  offer  vocationally  oriented  courses.   A  great  variety  of 
course  offerings  exists  among  the  towns  in  which  some  are  directed 
toward  more  vocational  pursuits.   Table  VI  has  listed  three  areas  of 
home  economics  studies  which  are  vocationally  oriented. 

By  far  the  areas  of  the  school  which  have  the  greatest  potential 
for  innovative  vocational  education  programs  is  in  the  Industrial  Arts 
department.   The  woodworking,  metalworking»  graphics,  electrical  and 
power  mechanics  shops  abound  in  potential  career  development  exper- 
iences   All  too  frequently  however,  most  of  the  Industrial  Arts  per- 
sonnel do  not  consider  the  purpose  of  their  instruction  to  be  vocational. 
If  vocational  education  courses  are  to  be  initiated  within  the  struc- 
ture of  the  industrial  arts  departments,  a  recognition  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  vocational  education  as  they  differ  from  industrial  arts 
must  take  place  in  the  minds  of  the  industrial  arts  teachers  before 
such  courses  can  succeed. 

Some  confusion  has  existed  for  many  years  with  regard  to  the 
relationship  between  industrial  arts  and  vocational  industrial  ed- 
ucation.  The  main  distinction  between  the  two  is  one  of  purpose. 
Industrial  Arts  is  included  in  school  curricula  primarily  to  serve 
the  non-occupational  needs  common  to  a  majority  of  students,  the 
objectives  of  industrial  arts  are  those  of  general  education  and  are 
concerned  with  habits,  attitudes,  appreciations,  liesure  time,  home 
mechanics  and  consumer  knowledge.   While  some  skills  useful  to  vo- 
cations are  frequently  acquired  in  industrial  arts,  this  acquisition 
is  incidental  and  secondary  to  the  major  purposes  of  industrial  arts. 

The  purpose  of  vocational  industrial  education  is  to  enable 
workers  and  prospective  workers  to  acquire  vocational  efficiency  in 
a  chosen  occupation.    In  today's  rapidly  changing  technology,  training 
and  retraining  in  <;pecific  technical  occupations  is  an  ongoing, ever- 
changing,  and  must  be  a  continually  improving  activity.  Therefore, 
the  problem  of  determining  whether  a  specific  course  involving  in- 
dustrial shop  activity  is  Industrial  arts  or  vocational  education  is 
pimply  a  matter  of  determining  the  major  purpose  of  the  activity.  If 
it  is  designed  to  serve  the  needs  held  in  common  by  a  majority  of 
school  students  or  adults  it  is  industrial  arts  insofar  as  these 
persons  are  concerned.    If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  activity  is  organ- 
ized to  enable  a  student  to  prepare  for  or  progress  in  a  specif ic 
occupation  of  his  choice  the  activity  is  classified  as  vocational 
industrial  education. 


Vocational  Education  is  a  major  part  of  career  education,  but 
career  education  should  not  be  considered  synonymous  with  vocational 
education.    Industrial  arts  should  not  assume  that  the  transfer  of 
relevance  of  their  subject  to  career  development  is.  automatic.  The 
shop  activity  in  the  vocational  programs  must  be  related  to  life  and 
career  development.- 

Marvin  Feldman  has  said  we  can  no  longer  tolerate  an  educational 
system  that  ignores  the  world  of  work  where  occupational  studies  are 
considered  inferior  to  general  studies  and  where  youngsters  in  vo- 
cational tracks  do  not  receive  the  training  necessary  for  entry  into 
college  and  those  in  college  preparatory  tracks  are  denied  a  vocational 
experience  which  relates  their  learning  to  reality. 

The  1969  Annual  Report  of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Vocational  Education  notes  that  by  1980,  fewer  than  20%  of  the  job 
opportunities  will  require  a  four  year  college  degree. 


Description  of  Existing  Industrial  Arts  and  Home  Economics  Programs 


Tables  I  through  VI  describe  the  industrial  arts  and  home  econ- 
omics programs  that  are  either  in  operation  now  or  are  planned  for 
the  coming  1972-73  year.   The  tables  are  constructed  in  such  a  way 
as  to  present  the  pertinent  information  in  a  concise  manner.  The 
objective  was  to  provide  a  convenient   town  by  town  comparison  of  the 
type  and  extent  of  course  offerings  available  with  a  tabulation  of 
enrollment  statistics.   A  brief  description  of  the  column  is  as  follows: 

ENROLLMENT  -  The  total  enrollment  for  a  particular  course  in  all 
grades  as  desired  by  the  students. 

MAX  #  of  STUDENTS/CLASS  -  This  is  the  capacity  of  the  classroom  or 

the  optimum  number  of  students  that  can 
be  accommodated  as  determined  by  the  school . 

AREA/STUDENT  IN  -  This  figure  (in  square  feet)  is  based  upon 
LARGEST  CLASS  the  largest  anticipated  class  divided  into 

the  floor  area  of  the  room. 

The  State  Bureau  of  School  Buildings  recommends  that  the  number 
of  square  feet  in  the  woodworking  and  metalworking  shops  be  based  upon 
120  square  feet  per  student  including  storage. 

From  these  columns  it  is  possible  to  determine: 

a,  the  number  of  sections  and  therefore  the  number  of  class 
periods  required  to  handle  the  projected  enrollment. 

b,  the  ability  of  a  town  to  accommodate  additional  students 
from  the  region  who  rhow  interest  in  a  particular  course. 

c,  the  number  of  work  stations  in  a  shop  compared  to  the 
maximum  number  of  students  allotted  per  class  that  might 
suggest  a  larger  class  with  more  than  one  instructor 
participation. 
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Enrollment  figures  are  based  on  student  preference  as  gathered  by 
each  school  toward  the  end  of  the  1971-72  school  year.   They  should  not 
be  considered  absolute  as  adjustments  in  class  scheduling  for  the  coming 
year  will  undoubtedly  alter  these  figures  to  some  extent.   They  represent 
the  best  indication  of  enrollment  at  the  time  they  were  made  available. 

Tables  VII  through  XII  describe  the  woodworking  and  metalworking 
shops  In  each  school  with  an  evaluation  of  a  number  of  supporting  fac** 
llltles  In  each  shop.   All  schools  have  sizeable  woodworking  shops  and 
with  the  exception  of  East  Granby,  all  he^'i}  metalworklnci  shops.  These 
two  areas  were  explored  In  greater  detail  because  these  shops  offer  the 
greatest  potential  for  Innovative  vocational  education  programs.  Fac** 
llltles  for  carrying  on  certain  vocational  skill  training  within  the 
shop  vary  from  town  to  town  and  It  became  necessary  to  make  a  judgement 
on  the  adequacy  of  such  facilities  to  aid  In  the  selection  of  a  shop 
for  specific  programs. 

The  use  of  the  terms  adequate  (A)  or  superior  (S)  In  describing 
the  extent  of  the  facilities  Is  entirely  subjective.   Observations  and 
comparisons  were  made  on  a  school -to-school  basis.   Listed  below  Is  a 
description  of  what  would  constitute  a  superior  support  facility. 
Adequate  facilities  fall  short  of  superior  In  one  or  more  aspects  but 
are  considered  suitable  for  their  Intended  purpose. 

Superior  overhead  lighting  Is  lighting  sufficient  to  Illuminate  the 
entire  room  with  no  dark  corners  and  with  no  need  to  Illuminate  local- 
Ized  areas  of  work  around  power  machinery,  welding  booths  or  other  areas 
of  close  observation.   Outside  natural  lighting  was  excluded  from  this 
consideration. 

Superior  exhaust  system  Is  a  system  which  expels  all  fumes,  dust,  and 
smoke  to  the  outside  of  the  building,  which  has  sufficient  ports  to 
cover  more  than  one  operation  and  which  does  not  upset  comfort  heating 
facilities  nor  create  disturbing  noises. 

Superior  dust  collection  Is  the  ability  to  remove  all  dust  part- 
icles as  they  are  generated  from  woodcutting  operations.   Each  wood- 
cutting machine  would  have  individual  ductwork  leading  to  a  central- 
ized collector  which  shall  be  located  outside  the  room  where  wood- 
cutting operations  are  being  performed. 

Superior  electrical  power  Is  the  availability  of  110/220/440  volt 
AC  single  or  three  phase  at  any  point  in  the  room.   It's  accessibility 
should  offer  a  maximum  of  safety  with  freedom  from  long  extensions. 
Circuit  breaker  and  emergency  shut  down  switches  should  be  conveniently 
accessible. 

Superior  lockable  storage  refers  to  a  lockable  room  to  which  entry 
can  be  gained  only  through  a  door.   A  wire  screen  cage  of  less  than 
ceiling  height  would  not  qualify. 

In  both  woodworking  and  metalworking  shops  certain  floor  mounted 
machines  used  for  material  cutting  and  forming  are  considered  standard 
equipment.   The  minimum  complement  of  machines  necessary  to  perform 
basic  operations  is  shown  below.    In  Tables  VII  and  IX,  the  column 
marked  minimum  equipment  complement  was  checked  for  each  school  which 
has  this  complement.   Where  a  shop  was  deficient  in  one  or  more  basic 
machines,  it  is  so  indicated  by  a  minus  number.   Hand  tools  such  as 
chisels,  files  and  saws  as  well  as  power  portable  tools  were  not 
surveyed.   Of  course,  benches  with  vises  are  basic  to  any  shop  •operation. 
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Minimum  power  equipment  complement  consists  of  at  least  one  of 
each  of  the  following  units: 


Woodworking  equipment 

Circular  or  Radial  Arm  Saw 

Band  saw 

Jig  saw 

Planer 

Joiner 

Wood  lathe 


(see  Appendix  VI) 


Metalworking  equipment 

Engine  lathe  (6"  min  radius) 
Drill  press 
Vertical  miller 
Horizontal  miller 
Precision  grinder 
Shaper 

Welding  equipment 

Casting  and  Forging  equipment 

Sheet  metal  press  and  shear 
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STATE  TECHNICAL  COLLEGES 


The  State  Technical  Colleges  differ  from  other  community  colleges 
in  that  their  programs  are  rot  intended  to  be  feeders  into  the 
senior  levels  of  a  college  or  university.   Their  objectives  have 
been  and  still  are  the  training  of  fully  qualified  engineering 
technicians  who  are  direct  support  personnel  to  scientists  and 
engineers.   While  their  objectives  are  identical,  their  programs 
differ  slightly  in  content. 

The  following  is  a  brief  description  of  the  programs  of  the  four 
Connecticut  State  Technical  Colleges. 

Hartford  State  Technical  College  offers  2  year  Associate  Degree 
programs  in  Civil,  Data  Processing,  Electrical,  Manufacturing, 
Mechanical,  Nuclear  Engineering  Technology.    In  addition  they  offer 
one  year  certificate  courses  in  Fire  Technology,  Surveying  and  Pre- 
Technical  courses. 

The  Waterbury  State  Technical  College  offers  2  year  Associate  Degree 
Courses  in  Chemical,  Data  Processing,  Electrical,  Manufacturing, 
Materials,  Mechanical,  Civil  Engineering  Technology.    In  addition 
they  offer  one  year  certificate  courses  in  Fire  Technology,  Industrial 
Management  and  Drafting  Technology. 

The  Thames  Valley  State  Technical  College  offers  essentially  the 
same  courses  as  the  Waterbury  Technical  College  with  the  addition  of 
a  new  (1972-73)  one-year  certificate  course  in  Electronics  Technology. 

The  Norwalk  State  Technical  College  again  offers  essentially  the  same 
programs  as  the  Waterbury  Technical  College  with  the  addition  of  2  year 
Associate  Degree  program  in  Electro-Mechanical  Engineering  Technology 
and  a  one  year  certificate  course  in  Architectural  and  Building 
Construction  Drafting  Technology. 
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Apprentice  training  programs  provides  workers  with  on-the-job  training 
along  with  related  classroom  instruction  for  anywhere  from  two.  to  five 
years,  depending  on  the  occupation  involved.  Each  program  is  carried  out 
under  a  contract  between  the  apprentice  and  the  employer  under  the  direction 
of  the  Apprentice  Training  Division  of  the  State  Labor  Department.  This 
arrangement,  of  learning  from  experienced  tradesmen  both  on-the-job  and 
in  the  classroom,  enables  a  worker  to  advance  to  a  journeyman  level  and 
beyond,  while  at  the  same  time  being  paid  progressively  higher  wages. 

Apprenticeship  programs  in  Connecticut  are  guided  by  standards 
established  and  supervised  by  Connecticut  State  Apprenticeship  Council, 
which  is  composed  of  representatives  of  management,  labor  and  vocational 
education.   The  Council  has  a  deep  committment  to  maintaining  standards 
of  excellence  which  will  enable  trainees  to  enter  the  journeyman  ranks 
as  skilled  craftsmen.  , 
f-o  (see  Appendix  VII) 
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COOPERATIVE  WORK  EXPERIENCE  PROGRAMS 

All  towns  with  the  exception  of  Granby  a.td  East  Granby  have 
work  experience  stations  within  their  town.    Each  town  which  has 
such  a  program  was  asked  a  number  of  questions  regarding  the  success 
of  his  program.   Of  the  towns  responding,  all  said  they  conducted 
interviews  with  the  praspective  employer  for  the  purpose  of  defining 
the  educational  outcomes  of  the  students  participating.   Replys  varied 
from  town  to  town  to  the  extent  that  employers  furnished  a  job 
description  or  list  of  responsibilities  in  which  the  student  was  to 
be  exposed.   The  evidence  was  strong,  however,  that  employers  and 
counselors  evaluated  their  student  workers  usually  once  each  quarter 
or  marking  period  and  that  a  form  was  used  for  such  purposes.  There 
is  some  evidence  to  suggest  that  this  work  experience  has  resulted 
m  higher  grades  among  the  participants.   All  mentioned  that  thete 
were  more  students  wiling  and  able  .0  perticipate  in  this  program 
than  were  cooperating  onployers  available.      ,      .  , 

(see  Appendix  VIII) 

PROPRIETARY  SCHOOLS 

An  information-seeking  letter  was  sent  out  to  all  private, 
or  proprietary  schools  in  the  Greater  Hartford-Springfield  Area. 
Information  requested  was  to  establish  the  types  of  programs, 
costs,  and  length  of  attendence  for  various  vocationally-oriented 
proprietary  schools  in  the  area.   A  list  of  over  twenty  schools 
of  this  nature  was  compiled,  but  the  introduction  of  a  newer  and 
more  comprehensive  listing  of  vocational  careers  by  the  State 

!f  ""f  ^io"  through  its  Division  of  Vocational  Education, 
?m?Sp  ?^!^c^^^f ?f  the  survey  team  in  this  area.   The  Career 
5^1  nfJl^in  fl'^5;''^Jl''!^^^  ?r  occupations  in  which  educational  programs 
are  offered  in  the  State.   It  also  is  a  directory  in  as  much  as  it 
lists  all  the  state  vocational -technical  schools,  business  schools, 
nursing  schools,  hospital  schools,  technical  and  trade  schools,  and 
even  the  state  and  private  universities  and  colleges,  with  a  look 
at  basic  information  on  the  schools  and  their  vocational  career 
programs.  It  is  recommended  that  this  guide  be  used  to  establish 
areas  of  occupational  training  for  students  involved  in  the  innovative 
program. 

(see  Appendix  IX) 

CAREER  ORIENTATION  PROGRAMS 

Through  an  investigation  conducted  by  the  survey  team,  it  was 
fnjfclJn     that  three  programs  of  Career  Orientation  bear  further 
w'S^SmIc!!-/''?^  ^''^  V't^  ^'  Henning's  Career  Develonment.  Prnnr.m. 
from  Robbinsdale  Area  Schools.  Minneapolis.  Minnesota;  Houston's 
Career  Counseling  Through  Groups   both  recent  projects  in  career 

«  •i?..cfJr!T-®"S"°"».^"''  ^'  "^s^l^y  Ketcham's  Pyramid  Apnroach 
as  Illustrated  m  the  next  page.  
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CONNECTICUT  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 
Bureau  of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Hartford 

THE  PYRAMID  APPROACH  TO  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  EDUCATION 
6.  Wesley  Ketcham 

CONTINUING  EDUCATION 

COLLEGE  TECHNICAL 

VOCATIONAL  APPRENTICE 

AVOCATIONAL    TERMINAL 

LEVEL  FOUR 
GRADE  12 
One  category  or  area 
based  on  interest  and  ability 
(Specialization) 

LEVEL  THREE 
GRADE  11 

Experiences  in  two  major  categories  or  areas 

based  on  Interest  and  ability 
(Occupational  Orientation  and  Specialization) 

LEVEL  TWO 
GRADES  9-10 
Experience  in  all  available  categories 
(Occupational  Orientation) 

LEVEL  ONE 
GRADES  6-7-8  or  7-8 
All  Categories 
(Industrial  and  Technical  Orientation) 
PRODUCTION  POWER 
(Material  Processing)  (Useful  Energy) 

Constructlon-Manuf acturi  ng-  El ectronlcs 

Material  Testing  Fluidics 

LTechnologies:  Wood,  Metal,  Plastics,                      Mechanics  i 
.             Industrial  Ceramics   Instrumentation  
gCTTTc?   ~  — ' 

(Visual  Communication)  % 
Printing:  Relief,  Intaglio,  Lithography  I 
Photography  -  Bindry  | 
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Through  Industrial  Arts  Technologies 

Based  Upon  Centers  of  Interest 
in  all  Phases  of  Elementary  Education 
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FUTURE  PROGRAMS  AS  INDICATED  BY  STUDENTS 

Small  group  discussions  with  students  In  five  of  the  sever, 
high  schools  Indicated  one  strong  force  being  brought  to  bear 
on  course  selection  by  students  In  the  high  schools.  In  a  word. 
Relevance.   These  students,  and  the  many  others  who  gave  oral 
or  written  feedback  to  the  survey  questionnaire  administered  in 
the  high  schools,  cried  out  for  a  meaningful  curriculum,  and 
a  more  realistic  appraisal  of  the  "education"  they  are  being 
offered  at  the  present  time.   For  many  of  the^tudents,  the 
possibility  of  "freeing"  themself  from  the  push  to  go  to 
college,  took  the  form  of  the  Innovative  program  as  it  was 
explained  to  them.   Still  others  saw  the  possibility  of  learning 
a  skill,  and  part-time  work  experience  as  the  vehicle  they  need 
to  appraise  their  own  occupational  attitudes  and  goals.  Some 
students  expressed  a  desire  to  participate  on  the  basis  of  plain 
interest  and  enjoyment.   The  disheartening  fact  was  that  all  the 
students  shared  a  skepticisw  which  was  unavoidable:  something  that 
seems  as  "good"  as  the  opportunity  to  realize  all  these  motives, 
would  never  be  established  in  the  high  school.  Seeing  is  believing. 

When  asked  through  the  questionnaire  to  indicate  a  preference 
for  a  course  listed  in  22  possible  choices;  294  students  felt  another 
course,  which  they  had  in  mind,  would  be  very  rscessary  for  their 
future,  while  the  following  courses  showed  these  numbers  of  students 
Interested: 


1.  Auto  Maintenance  64  students 

2.  Secretarial  Work  61 

3.  Aeronautics  61  " 

4.  Nurse's  Aide  53 

5.  Carpentry  50  " 

6.  Commercial  Art  46  " 

7.  Teacher-Librarian  aide  42 

8.  Computer  Prog.S  Key p..  40  " 

9.  Electronics  &  Radio  ..36  " 

10.  Food  Management  31  " 

11.  Instruments  in  Elec..  29  " 


12.  Materials  Testing         23  students 

13.  Printing  &  Graphics...  20 

14.  Dental  Assistant    20 

15.  Accounting   19  " 

16.  Surveying   19  " 

17.  Small  Appliance  Rpr...  17  " 

18.  Air  Conditioning    17 

19.  Barbering  &  Hairstyle.. 19  " 

20.  Commercial  Vehicle  13 

21.  Oil  Burner  Service....  8 

22.  Plumbing  Troublshtng..   8  " 


A  large  proportion  of  the  student  population  failed  to  answer  these 
questions  positively.  In  most  cases  students  either  answered  that  the 
courses  did  not  suit  them,  or  failed  to  answer.  An  observation  on  the 
courses  in  the  list  is  that  they  are  fairly  restricted  tc  vocational 
fields,  and  they  demand  prior  knowledge  of  the  subject  to  be  meaningful 
in  a  course.   The  students  responding  positively  to  these  questions 
represent  a  sizable  number  considering  the  probable  capacity  of  each 
program  should  it  be  offered,  but  more  investigation  is  needed  into  the 
demands  of  students,  and  the  shortcomings  of  their  present  programs. 
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MANPOWER  AND  EMPLOYMENT 


Information  assembled  from  surveys  conducted  by  state  agencies 
in  conjunction  with  the  University  of  Connecticut  Labor  Education  Center 
and  reprinted  with  the  permission  of  Professor  David  Pinsky  of  the  Labor 
Education  Center. 


***************************** 
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HEALTH  SERVICES 

The  following  excerpts  are  taken  from  a  survey  report  done  by 
Professor  David  Pinsky  of  the  University  of  Connecticut  Labor 
Education  Center  to  establish  a  perspective  of  future  needs  in 
health  service  occupations. 

"The  continuing  shortage  of  health  personnel  is  emphasized 
in  the  U.S.  Labor  Department's  Occupational  Outlook  Handbook, 
which  states,  "A  continued  rapid  expansion  of  employment  in  the 
health  field  is  expected  through  the  mid-1970*s,  although  the 
rates  of  growth  will  differ  considerably  among  the  various  health 
service  occupations. . .In  addition,  many  new  workers  will  be  needed 
each  year  to  replace  those  who  retire,  die,  or  -  particularly  in  the 
case  of  women  -  leave  the  field-  for  other  reasons." 

"Health  services  are  thought  of  mainly  in  terms  of  improving 
physical  well-being.    They  also  make  a  major  contribution  to  the 
economy.    The  nation's  1,138  hospitals  employ  more  than  1,800,000 
workers,  half  again  more  than .the  entire  railroad  industry  and 
more  than  double  the  number  in  automobile  manufacturing.  Hosipitals 
are  the  fifth  largest  industry  in  the  nation  with  assets  in  excess 
of  $21  billion.    Add  to  this  the  other  forms  of  health  services, 
i.e.  doctors,  dentists,  industrial  health,  rest  homes,  and  public 
health,  and  the  true  magnitude  becomes  apparent.    In  addition,  the 
employment  has  been  growing  faster  in  health  services  than  in  any 
other  sector...  In  Connecticut,  the  number  pf  persojis  employed  in 
non-governmental  health  activities  totals  43,000,  nearly  double  the 
23,000  employed  in  1956.    This  is  the  fastest  growing  segment  of  the 
state's  economy  also,  and  it  provides  an  annual  payroll  of  close  to 
$200,000,000  in  1966." 

"The  growth  will  undoubtedly  continue  over  the  next  decade. 
Required  to  meet  this  expansion  will  be  trained  personnel  as  well 
as  facilities.    The  training  for  health  service  workers  involves  not 
only  time  for  actual  class  learning  and  work  experience,  but  also 
time  to  plan  curricula  and  build  physical  facilities...  In  order  to 
plan  for  the  expansion  of  training  programs,  some  concept  of  the 
nature  and  number  of  these  increasing  jobs  must  be  ob^  .J. 

"The  occupation  with  the  largest  ten  year  need  is  staff  nurse 
with  an  estimated  demand  of  1,714.  This  consists  of  106  current 
vacancies  (1966),  an  expansion  of  221,  and  a  replacement  need  of 
1,387...  The  next  larger  needs  are  also  in  the  nursing  field.  A 
ten  year  demand  for  660  nurse  aides  and  210  licensed  practical 
nurses  is  expected...  In  technical  occupations,  there  will  be  a  ten 
year  need  for  43  X-ray  technicians  and  42  medical  laboratory  technicians 
Among  dental  occupations,  there  will  be  a  need  for  68  dental  assistants, 
63  dental  hygienists,  and  60  secretary-dental  assistants....  The 
indicated  ten  year  need  for  secretary-receptionists  in  physician's  or 
dentist's  offices  is  247.    In  the  food  area,  the  largest  needs  will  be 
for  dietary  aide-  122,  cook-  62,  and  cook  helper-  38." 
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DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION 

The  following  excerpts  are  taken  from  a  survey  report  done  by 
Dr.  Philip  Stiles  and  Dr.  W.  Howard  Martin  of  the  University  of 
Connecticut  to  demonstrate  a  potential  for  food  handling  and 
distributive  training  in  Connecticut. 

"A  glance  at  the  modern  food  store  tells  us  that  a  wealth 
of  planning,  ingenuity,  and  skill  are  necessary  to  keep  today's 
many  food  products  flowing  smoothly  into  consumer  hands.  However, 
little  emphasis  has  been  given  to  education  aimed  at  more  effective 
and  efficient  distribution  of  food. 

Today  there  is  a  shortage  of  well -trained  people  in  .the  food  handling 
handling  and  distribution  industries.    While  automation  and  pre- 
packaged convenience  foods  have  replaced  some  traditional  skills, 
new  and  more  demanding  positions  grow  and  grow.  The  industry  will 
continue  to  face  an  acute  shortage  of  managerial  talent— people  to 
fill  positions  as  store  managers,  supervisors  and  other  administra- 
tive jobs. 

The  food  industry  is  finding  that  vocational  training  at  high 
school  or  post-high  school  levels  is  of  value  to  youths  entering 
their  employ.    It  is  also  advantageous  In  youth's  search  for  higher 
starting  wages,  more  attractive  positions  and  their  understanding 
of  the  job  he  seeks. 

Stability  and  security  are  the  hallmarks  of  the  food  industry. 
Its  opportunities  for  advancement  are  equal  of  even  superior  to  many 
other  occupations.   Numerous  satisfying,  well-paid  jobs  exist  at  all 
levels,  and  the  opportunity  is  great  for  frequent  advancement  of 
well-trained  individuals." 

"As  in  other  significant  enterprises,  it  seems  evident  that 
a  variety  of  educational  programs  are  needed.    This  variation  is 
needed  to  serve  persons  having  different  levels  of  ability  and 
aspirations.    It  is  needed  In  terms  of  job  specialization. 

The  nature  of  these  programs  suggest  three  broad  areas  of 
educational  needs:  (1)  knowledge  of- foods  and  food  products  (technical), 
(2)  salesmanship,  and  (3)  marketing  and  management.    In  traditional 
programs  of  vocational  education  these  three  areas  are  generally  found 
In  three  or  more  instructional  areas. 

Broad  parameters  exist  in  vocational  training  in  all  the  food 
related  industries  including  food  distribution.   Job  levels  range 
from  positions  for  handicapped  and  retarded  persons, 
to  executives  and  research  scientists. 

Student  potential  in  a  food  distribution  program  must  be  devel- 
oped.   The  tremendous  opportunity  exists  for  part-time  food  store 
employment  at  convenient  hours  during  the  student's  free  time. 
However,  interest  must  be  nurtured  to  maintain  student  demand.  This 
Is  enhanced  by  industry  encouragement,  job  advancement,  teacher 
enthusiasm,  adequate  counseling  and  parent  acceptance.   These  must 
be  integrated  into  the  total  program  to  insure  a  high  percentage  of 
satisfaction. 
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METALWORKING  INDUSTRIES 

The  following  excerpts  are  taken  from  a  report  done  jointly  by 
the  School  of  Engineering  and  the  Labor  Education  Center  of  the 
University  of  Connecticut  to  look  ahead  to  establish  the  effect 
the  technological  changes  in  metal worJcing  will  have  on  Connecticut's 
industry  in  the  next  ten  years. 

"Many  new  metal  working  techniques  were  developed  or  improved 
during  the  1960 *s  and  will  find  extensive  use  in  the  1970 's.  Most 
important  of  these  is  numerical  control.    Others  are  direct  computer 
control;  adaptive  control;  ind  electrodischarge,  electrochemical, 
and  ultrasonic  machining...  Employment  in  metal  working  industries 
is  expected  to  decline  from  354,240  in  1968  to  314,700  by  1980. 
This  will  be  accompanied  by  a  substantial  increase  in  output  due 
to  the  application  of  new  technology...  The  change  in  the  number  of 
jobs  will  not  be  unifirm  by  occupation.   A  rise  of  7j050  professional 
and  technical  positions  are  expected.    Skilled,  or  craft  jobs,  are 
expected  to  decline  by  5,090.    The  semi-skilled,  or  operative  jobs, 
are  expected  to  decline  by  17, 180... The  technical  schools  in  Connec- 
ticut have  2,500  students  enrolled  in  metalworking  and  related  courses. 
An  increasing  number  of  high  schools  are  providing  vocational  courses 
in  this  field.    Technician  training  is  provided  in  the  two-year 
technical  colleges...  Capital  investiment  will  be  a  major  factor  in 
the  introduction  of  new  machines  and  techniques.   Management  must 
develop  a  system  to  determine  the  optimum  time  to  introduce  new 
techniques...  A  more  highly  educated  and  trained  work  force  will 
be  required.    Educators  must  have  better  communication  with  manage- 
ment and  labor  to  provide  the  specific  needs  of  the  1970 *s." 

"The  technician  occupations  will  require  5,170  new  workers 
during  the  next  decade.  A  large  number  of  these  will  come  from  persons 
now  employed  in  other  metalworking  occupations  who  can  move  up  to  the 
technical  level  by  special  education  programs  or  6n-the-job  training. 
This  ntnber  will  have  to  be  augmented  by  youths  who  are  trained  in 
the  technical  schools  and  colleges  in  the  state...  The  four  year 
technical  schools  in  Connecticut  have  programs  for  developing  the 
skilled  workers  of  the  future.    As  with  technicians,  the  majority  of 
present  skilled  machinists  and  "related"  workers  have  learned  their 
trade  informally  on  the  job.    The  apprentices  and  technical  school 
training  programs  have,  however,  provided  the  basic  core  of  the 
skilled  work  force... The  metalworking  machine  trades  apprentice 
programs  now  have  2500  enrol  lees.  A  substantial  number  of  these 
apprentices  will  have  to  take  further  training  upon  completion  of 
their  programs  to  meet  the  changing  structure  of  the  metalworking 
industries... The  technical  schools  now  have  3,500  enrolled  in  metal- 
working and  related  courses.    These  include  1,000  in  Industrial 
electronics;  1*200  a  machinists,  and  300  as  tool  and  die  makers. 
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PRINTING  INDUSTRY 


ERIC 


The  following  excerpts  represent  a  small  portion  of  the  information 
available  in  the  University  of  Connecticut's  Labor  Education  Center's 
report  on  the  Occupational  Needs,  Educational  Requirements  for  the 
future  in  Printing  Industries  in  Connecticut. 

"Connecticut  has  560  printing  and  publishing  firms  in  1968 
•  which  employ  18,900  workers.   Most  of  these  firms  are  small  wfth 
only  33  employing  more  than  100  workers  and  44  employing  between 
50  and  99.  This  does  not  include  captive  printing  plants,  that  is, 
departments  maintained  by  non-printing  firms  for  their  own  use  only. 
Nor  does  it  include  personnel  employed  in  reproduction  services  in 
nearly  all  other  establishments.   The  value  of  the  output  of  printing 
and  publishing  in  Connecticut  was  $245,000,000  in  1967,  more  than 
double  the  value  of  $116,000,000  in  1958.   The  two  largest  segments 
of  the  industry  in  Connecticut  in  terms  of  employment  are  Commercial 
Printing,  6,960,  and  Newspaper  Publishing,  6, 170... The  growth  in 
printing  output  and  the  need  for  more  personnel  has  resulted  in  critical 
labor  shortages  in  certain  occupations.   The  time  required  to  train 
skilled  workers  runs  from  two  to  six  years...  In  45  occupations- studied 
9,613  were  employed  of  whom  8,593  were  journeymen  and  1,200  apprentices. 
The  number  employed  in  these  occupations  was  about  half  of  the  total 
of  18,418  employed  in  the  entire  printing  inductry  in  March  1968.  The 
largest  groups  studied  were  in  composing  2,946  and  binding  2.180... 
The  study  revealed  that  there  will  be  a  need  for  3,499  additional 
trained  workers  by  1973.    This  includes  617  current  (1968)  job  vacancies 
that  is,  positions  for  which  employers  were  actively  recruiting  1,936 
workers  to  meet  expansion  needs,  and  946  workers  to  replace  those  who 
retire,  die,  or  otherwise  withdraw  from  printing. . .By  activity,  the 
largest  requirements  by  1973  are  in  composing  with  a  need  of  1,117 
additional  workers  consisting  of  210  for  current  job  vacancies,  551 
for  expansion  and  356  for  replacement.   Bindery  activity  has  a 
need  for  885  trained  workers  and  lithographic  activity  has  a  need 
for  836  more  persons  by  1973... The  individual  occupations  with  the 
largest  five-year  worker  needs  are  bindery  worker, hand,  413; 
bindery  worker,  machine,  160;  compositor,  hand,  340;  linotype 
operator228;  lithographic  pressman,  sheet,  184;  lithographic 
pressman,  web  131;  proofreader  178;  letterpress  pressman,  web,  149; 
and  letterpress  pressman,  sheet  117. ..Due  to  differences  in  the 
occupational  structure  in  newspaper  printing,  a  separate  table  for 
printing  occupations  in  this  segment  is  shown.   The  newspapers  will 
have  a  five  year  need  of  521  addit..  S  workers  consisting  of  85 
current  vacancies,  231  expansions,  and  205  replacements.  The 
remainder  of  the  industry  has  a  five  year  need  of  2,978,  consisting 
of  532  current  vacancies,  1,705  expansions,  and  741  replacements. 

Manpower  Needs  1978 

Initially  it  was  planned  to  evaluate  the  manpower  needs  up  to  1978. 
The  new  techniques  now  being  introduced  or  developed  make  any 
detailed  occupational  estimates  beyond  the  first  five-year  period 
quite  hazardous.    The  change-over  to  the  new  machines  and  methods  27fiR 
|/--  "as  not  been  rapid  and  only  a  few  changes  are  contemplated  in  the 
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near  future. ..The  principal  developments  expected  are  in  composing 
and  printing  methods.    Another  development  further  on  the  horizon 
is  electrostatic  printing.   A  shift  from  hot  type( linotype,  mono- 
type, etc.)  composing  to  computer  and  photo-composing,  cold  type, 
is  contemplated  which  would  result  in  a  lack  of  growth  in  the 
number  of  linotype  operators,  make-up  men,  monotype-casting-machine 
operators  and  monotype-keyboard  operators,  and  an  increase  in 
photocomposing-machine  operators  and  photocomposing-machine 
perforator  operations. . .In  press  operations,  there  is  a  continuing 
shift  to  offset  from  letterpress.    This  will  result  in  a  lack  of 
growth  in  the  letterpress  occupations  and  an  increase  in  litho- 
graphic preparatory  and  pressroom  occupations. . .It  is  difficult  to 
assess  the  magnitude  of  these  changes  by  1978  and  therefore  its  effect 
on  specific  occupational  needs.    Although  some  decline  in  numbers 
of  workers  in  these  adversely  affected  occupations  may  occur, 
they  will  remain  fairly  stable  while  the  need  for  workers  will  grow 
in  other  occupations. ..The  survey  revealed  relatively  few  printing 
firms  definitely  expecting  to^effect  a  complete  changeover  from 
hot  type  to  photocomposing,  or  from  letterpress  to  offset  printing 
in  the  near  future.   A  good  number  of  these  firms,  however,  are 
'studying  the  possibility  of  changing  the  these  new  methods. 

TECHNICAL  JOBS 

The  following  excerpt  is  from  an  extensive  report  done  by  the  Labor 
Education  Center  of  the  University  of  Connecticut  designed  to 
determine  the  technician  need  by  occupation  through  the  mid  1970's 
and  to  ascertain  their  educational  requirements. 

While  manufacturing  employment  showed  little  overall  change,  there 
were  shifts  in  the  occupational  structure  within  the  group.  The 
non-production,  or  what  is  often  referred  to  as  the  educated  sector, 
which  includes  management,  sales,  engineering,  technicians'  etc., 
comprised  33.3%  of  the  manufacturing  work  force  in  1970  as  compared 
with  ZZA%  in  1956.    Thus  this  segment  gained  52,000  jobs  over  the 
14  year  period,  including  many  in  the  technician  category. 
Conversely,  the  number  of  production  jobs  dropped  by  41,000... 
Based  on  census  data,  the  number  of  technicians  in  Connecticut, 
other  than  those  in  health  related  occupations,  increased  from 
2,344  in  1950  to  7,464  in  1960,  a  gain  of  5,120.    Data  from  the  1970 
census  is  not  yet  available  but  a  much  larger  increase  during  the 
past  decade  is  most  likely... A  study  by  the  University  of  Connecticut 
on  occupational  changes  in  the  metal  workina  industries  projects 
an  increase  of  3,000  technicians  in  these  industries. . .During  the 
economic  upturn,  the  manpower  emphasis  and  shortages  will  be  in  the 
engineering  and  technician  occupations,  as  they  have  been  in  the 
past.    The  present  period  of  employment  downturn  provides  a 
breathing  spell  during  which  training  should  be  intensified  for 
those  occupations  which  will  be  in  short  supply. 

The  next  pages  illustrate  the  future  need  and  requirements  for 
technicians  • 
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Annual  Manpower  Needs 
Vocational  Education  Instructional  Occupations 
Hartford  Labor  Market  Area 
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Occupation 

Distributive 
Creditmen 

Insurance  Agents  and  Brokers 

Real  Estate  Agents 

Purchasing  Agents 

Truck  &  Bus  Drivers 

Delivery,  Routemen  &  Cab  Drivers 

Other  Sales  Workers 

Other  Service  Workers 

Health 

Medical  &  Dental  Technicians 
Hospital  Attendants 
Practical  Nurses 

Home  Economics 
Cooks,  except  private  household 
Counter  &  Fountain  Workers 
Waiters  &  Waitresses 

Office 
Accounting  Clerks 
Bookkeepers 
Bank  Tellers 
Cashiers 

Office  Machine  Operators 
Telephone  Operators 
Mail  Carriers 
Postal  Clerks 

Shipping  &  Receiving  Clerks 

Secretaries 

Stenographers 

Typists 

Clerical  &  Kindred,  n.e.c. 
Managers,  Off.,  &  Prop.,  n.e.c. 

Technical 
Surveyors 

Technicians,  n.e.c. 

T-'.-.de  &  Industrial 
Air  Traffic  Controllers 
Draftsmen 
Radio  Operators 
Craftsmen,  Foremen  &  Kindred 
Semiskilled  Metal  Workers 
Semiskilled  Textile  &  Apparel  Workers 


Hartford  LMA 

2,100 

30 
130 
110 

50 
190 

no 

1,080 
400 

480 
130 
240 
110 

300 

80 

50 
160 

5,680 
130 
300 
130 
270 
380 

80 

80 

30 

30 
830 
110 
320 
1,690 
1,290 

220 
* 

220 

2,290 
* 

50 
* 

1.780 
160 
110 
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Occupation 


Hartford  LMA 


Asbest':s  &  Insul.  Workers 
Laundry  &  Dry  Cleaning  Workers 
Charwomen  &  Cleaners 
Janitors  &  Sextons 


30 
50 

no 


CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS: 

It  is  apparent  from  this  list,  and  the  information  alluded  to  in 
the  occupational  briefs  that  certain  occupational  groups  can 
accomodate  students  in  their. search  for  jobs,  and  that  many  of  these 
jobs  are  attainable  with  a  high  school  education.    The  more  important 
and  more  pressing  fact  is  that  unemployment  is  a  conscious  and 
unavoidable  problem  which  is  being  faced  by  many  newly  graduated 
students  from  the  high  schools.   Students  in  many  cases  are  not  getting 
the  direction  possible  in  the  high  school  from  their  programs,  and 
therefore  are  not  developing  the  credentials  necessary  for  employ- 
ability.   Present  investigation  into  the  dimensions  of  youth  unemploy- 
ment is  hampered  by  lack  of  direct  evidence  demonstrating  che  various 
reasons  for  unemployment.    Pointed  analysis  is  virtually  impossible 
since  the  information  available  from  the  State  Labor  Department  can 
be  viewed  only  in  terms  of  Labor  i4arket  Area,  or  Standard  Metropolitan 
Statistical  Area  (SMSA).   The  towns  in  the  Farmington  Valley  are  part 
of  the  Hartford  SMSA  which  seriously  biases  the  perspective  of 
employment  in  the  seven  towns.   Hopefully  the  upcoming  analysis  of 
Occupational  Characteristics  in  the  1970  Census  will  form  a  basis 
for  investigation  in  the  seven  towns. 

A  very  ambitious  suggestion  in  this  case  would  be  to  investigate  the 
nature  of  employment  opportunities  in  the  Farmington  Valley  Region 
in  light  of  avenues  for  meaningful  orientation  for  students  to  the 
world  of  work.   This  calls  for  a  recognition  of  the  developmental 
nature  of  the  employment  picture,  and  not  soley  job  placement.  Job 
opportunities  must  be  sought  with  the  individual  student  in  mind, 
recognizing  his  needs,  and  affording  him  an  opportunity  to  assess 
his  own  interests  and  abilities  in  a  particular  occupational  group. 
A  practical  application  of  this  investigation  would  be  a  committee 
of  educators  and  members  of  civic  groups  (like  the  Chamber  of  Commerce) 
with  the  mission  of  bringing  students  and  careers  together. 
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IV  •  1 


TRANSPORTATION 


The  problems  in  transporting  participating  students  in  the 
program  of  course-curriculum  sharing  in  the  seven  high  schools  is 
very  complex.   The  distances  involved  extend  from  a  short  three 
miles  between  Avon  and  Farmington  High  Schools,  to  an  almost 
prohibitive  distance  between  Farmington  and  East  Granby  High  Schools 
of  twenty-one  miles. 

The  approach  to  surveying  the  problem  of  transportation  was: 
(1)  to  establish  the  distances  and  the  most  probable  routes  to  be 
used  by  vehicles  travelling  among  the  seven  towns;  (2)  estimate 
the  approximate  times  between  stations;  (3)  seek  the  approximate 
costs  of  transportation  of  students  by  school  bus  contract; 
(4)  estimate  the  costs  of  personally  provided  transportation,  with 
reimbursement  for  mileage;  (5)  investigate  the  State  requirements 
for  insurance,  and  accident  liabilities;  (6)  and  establish  a  per- 
spective of  the  State  requirements  for  aid  for  transportation  for 
participating  students. 

The  distances  and  most  likely  routes  of  travel  were  compiled 
from  a  map  of  Hartford  County  provided  by  the  State  Department  of 
Transportation,  Wethersfield.   Estimates  of  times  and  costs  of 
travel  between  stations  on  a  round-trip  basis  were  provided  by 
Mr.  Robert  M.  Goodwin,  of  Goodwin  Bus  Company,  Windsor  Locks. 

Estimated  costs  for  personally  provided  means  of  transportation 
were  calculated  on  a  round-trip  pro  rata  of  ten  cents  (10)  per 
mile  for  the  approximate  distances  between  stations. 

State  requirements  for  insurance  and  accident  liability  for 
school  busing  contractors  and  State  provisions  for  aid  to  transport 
students  to  vocational  schools  was  extracted  from  a  compilation  of 
Laws  Relating  to  Education,  1970,  in  Connecticut  by  Willis  H. 
Umberger,  Chief,  Bureau  of  Federal -State-Local  Relations  of  the 
Connecticut  State  Department  of  Education. 
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12.3 

5.5 

16.0 

3.5 

14.7 

7.5 

miles 

AVON 

* 

30 

15 

30 

15 

30 

15 

minutes 

12.3 

12  5 

8  3 

16  5 

in  R 

o  .u 

mi  1  f^c 

III  1  1  CO 

BLOOHFIELD 

30 

* 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

minutes 

5.5 

12.5 

16.0 

7.0 

16.0 

7.5 

• 

miles 

CANTON 

lb 

OA 

30 

* 

30 

15 

30 

15 

minutes 

16.0 

8.3 

16.0 

21.8 

4.5 

8.5 

miles 

EAST  GRANBY 

30 

30 

30 

* 

30 

15 

15 

minutes 

3.5 

16.5 

7.0 

21.8 

* 

18.0 

11.0 

miles 

FARNINGTON 

15 

30 

15 

30 

30 

30 

minutes 

14.7 

10.5 

IS.O 

4.5 

18.0 

7.5 

miles 

GRANBY 

30 

30 

30 

15 

30 

* 

15 

minutes 

7.5 

8.0 

7.5 

8.5 

11.0 

7.5 

miles 

SIMSBURY 

15 

30 

15 

15 

30 

15 

* 

minutes 

(see  Appendix  X) 
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ESTIMATED  TRAVEL:    TIME  AND  DISTANCE 
FARMINGTON  VALLEY  REGION 
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IV  - 

TRANSPORTATION  COSTS: 
PRICE  ESTIMATES  FOR  ROUND  TRIP  STATION-TO-STATION 
FARMIN6T0N  VALLEY  REGION 
BUS  COMPANY  CONTRACT  COSTS 


A 

C 

E 

F 

G 

S 

AVON 

($40) 

$30 

($45) 

$30 

$45 

($30) 

BLOOMFIELD 

($40) 

* 

$45 

$40 

$45 

[$45) 

$40 

CANTON 

$30 

$45 

* 

$45 

$30 

[$45) 

($40) 

EAST  6RANBY 

(i40) 

$40 

$45 

* 

$45 

($30) 

($30) 

FARMIN6T0N 

$30 

$45 

$30 

$45 

•k 

$45 

$45 

GRANBY 

$45 

($40) 

($45) 

:$30) 

$45 

* 

$30 

SIMSBURY 

($30) 

|$40 

($40) 

($30) 

$45 

$30 

* 

ESTIMATE  PROVIDED  BY  ROBERT  M.  GOODWIN. 

BASED  ON  COST  ANALYSIS  OF  TIME  IN  TRANSIT,  DISTANCE,  AND  DRIVR  FEE. 

ESTIMATE  IS  FOR  STANDARD-SIZED  SCHOOL  BUS. 

CAPACITY  OF  STANDARD-SIZED  SCHOOL  BUS-    40  STUDENTS 

NOTE:    PARENTHESES  INDICATE  CLOSEST  COST  ESTIMATE  TO  INFORMATION 
SUPPLIED  BY  GOODWIN  BUS  COMPANY 
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TRANSPORTATION  COSTS: 
PRICE  ESTIMATES  FOR  ROUND  TRIP  STATION-TO-STATION 
FARMINGTON  VALLEY  REGION 
INDIVIDUALLY  SUPPLIED  TRANSPORTATION 


AVON 
BLOOMFIELD 
CANTON 
EAST  GRANBY 
FARMINGTON 
GRANBY 
STMSBURY 


* 

2.46 

1.10 

3.20 

.70 

2.94 

1.50 

2.46 

* 

2.50 

1.66 

3.30 

2.10 

1.60 

1.10 

2.50 

* 

3.20 

1.40 

3.20 

1.50 

3.20 

1.66 

3.20 

* 

4.36 

.90 

1.70 

.70 

3.30 

1.40 

4.36 

* 

3.60 

2.20 

2.94 

2.10 

3.20 

.90 

3.60 

* 

1.50 

1.50 

1.60 

1.50 

1.70 

2.20 

1.50 

* 

DOLLARS 
DOLLARS 
DOLLARS 
DOLLARS 
DOLLARS 
DOLLARS 
DOLLARS 
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ESTIMATE  BASED  ON  PRO  RATA:  TEN  CENTS  PlR  MILE 


GROUP  COST  estimate: CALCULATE  BY  MULTIPLYING  NUMBER  OF 
STUDENTS  BY  INDIVIDUAL  ROUND  TRIP  RATE. 
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SCHOOL  BUSES  INSURANCE 

The  State  of  Connecticut  provides  for  the  following  insurance 
limits  for  contracted  school  bus  services: 

"The  amount  of  insurance  or  of  such  bond  which  each 
public  service  motor  vehicle  or  service  bus  owner 
or  lessee  shall  carry  as  insurance  or  indemnity  against 
claims  for  personal  injury  or  death  shall  not  be  less 
than  (1)  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  for  one  person 
subject  to  that  limit  per  person;  (2)  for  all  persons 
in  .any  one  accident  where  the  carrying  capacity  is  seven 
passengers  or  less,  one  hundred  thousand  dollars;  (3) 
eight  to  twelve  passengers,  inclusive,  one  hundred 
fifty  thousand  dollars;  (4)  thirteen  to  twenty  passengers 
inclusive,  two  hundred* thousand  dollars:  (5)  twenty-one 
to  thirty  passengers,  inclusive,  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars;  and  (6)  thirty-one  passengers  or  more, 
three  hundred  thousand  dollars;  and  such  policy  or  such 
bond  shall  indemnify  the  insured  against  legal  liability 
resulting  from  damage  to  the  property  of  passengers  or  of 
others  to  the  amount  of  five  thousand  dollars," 

(1949  Rev.,  S.2371;  1955,  S.  1293d;  November,  1955,  S.  N164) 

unless  the  commission  (PUC)  has  found  the  company  to  be  of 
sufficient  financial  responsibility  to  meet  legal  liabilities 
for  damages. 

PERSONALLY  SUPPLIED  TRANSPORTATION 

Student-supplied  transportation  represents  an  agreement 
between  the  local  school  board  and  the  participating  student.  In 
this  case,  the  student  acts  in  accord  with  programs  in  the  high 
schools  existing  for  transportation  of  students  to  the  local 
technical  regional  high  schools.   The  guardian  of  the  student, 
therefore  is  responsible  to  insure  his  transport  for  the  amounts 
designated  by  state  law,unless  the  student  has  attained  the  legal 
age  by  the  initiation  of  the  pilot  program. 

In  the  case  of  a  town  wishing  to  establish  an  individual 
contract  (or  agreement)  with  a  student,  willing  to  transport  himself 
to  and  from  the  program  faci^  ty,  a  waiver  of  responsibility  is 
recommended  to  be  established.    Each  town  in  the  Farmington 
Valley  is  insured  for  any  claim  to  bodily  injury  through  the 
program  of  Comprehensive  General  Liability  Insurance  each  town 
subscribes  to. 

Low-cost  school  insurance  policies  for  individuals  are  available 
which  for  a  small  sum  would  cover  students  for  accidents  occuring 
during  school  hours  or  while  participatirig  in  a  school  activity. 
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STATE  AID:  TRANSPORTATION  TO  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOLS 


It  is  important  for  a  clear  understanding  of  the  ramifications 
of  state  aid  to  vocational  education  programs  for  transportation 
to  first  define  "vocational  schools"  in  terms  of  state  law. 

For  our  purposes  therefore,  "vocational  schools"  are  those 
"public  and  continuation  schools,  part-time  schools  and  evening 
schools  for  instruction  in  the  arts  and  practices  of  vocations". 


The  State  of  Connecticut  makes  the  following  provisions  for 
transportation  to  "vocational  schools": 

•..any  regional  school  district  shall  provide  the 
reasonable  and  necessary  transportation  of  any  student 
under  twenty-one  years  of  age  who  resides  with  his  parents 
or  guardian  in  such  town  or  region^'  school  district 
or  who  belongs  to  such  town,  and  who  attends  a  state 
or  state-approved  vocational  school,  other  than  a 
technical  college,  within  such  town  or  regional  schoo'. 
district  as  a  regular  all-day  student  or  as  a  high 
school  cooperative  student,  and  for  any  such  student 
who  attends  any  such  high  school  in  a  town  other  than 
the  town  of  his  residence,  provided,  when  the  cost  of 
such  transportation  out-of-town  would  exceed  the  sum  of 
two  hundred  dollars  per  year,  said  board  of  education 
may  elect  to  maintain  such  student  in  the  town  where  he 
attends  such  vocational  school  and  for  the  cost  of  such 
maintenance  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent 

as  in  the  case  of  payment  for  transportation  Where 

transportation  is  provided  solely  withing  the  town  or 
residence,  the  board  of  education  thereof  shall  be 
reimbursed  for  fifty  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  such 
transportation  not  to  exceed  an  a^-^rage  of  twenty  dollars 
per  pupil  annually.    The  comptroller  shall,  annually, 
upon  voucher  of  the  secretary  of  the  state  board  of 
education,  draw  his  order  on  the  treasurer  in  favor 
of  any  town  or  regional  school  district  transporting 
vocational  school  or  vocational  agriculture  pupils 
out  of  town,  for  a  sum  equal  to  one-  half  the  amount 
paid  by  it  for  transportation  under  the  provisions  of  this 
section  and  under  such  rules  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
the  state  board  of  education,  provided  not  more  than 
an  average  of  two  hundred  dollars  per  pupil  shall  be 
paid  by  the  state  for  the  transportation  of  such  pupils. 

Programs  in  vocational  education  which  meet  with  the  approval 
of  the  Connecticut  Board  of  Education  are  eligible  for  state 
reimbursement  for  transportation. 


(1967,  P. A.  751,  S.3.) 
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CONCLUSIONS: 

The  number  of  students  who  will  be  transported  will  be  the  r 
most  significant  factor  in  determining  which  method  of  transpor-  ■ 
tation  should  be  used.    Buses  seem  to  be  economically  feasible 
only  when  considering  transportation  of  reasonably  large  groups 
of  students  from  station  to  station.    In  terms  of  the  longest 
distances,  buses  offer  the  best  alternative  to  concentrating 
the  means  of  transport,  since  increasing  distances  yeild  increasingly 
higher  individual  costs,  but  other  problems  in  busing  exist  which 
make  the  effective  use  of  buses  on  a  large  scale  for  this  program 
questionable. 

First  of  these  problems  would  be,  transportation  of  students 
to  their  homes  after  the  various  programs  were  finished.  The 
necessity  of  students  returning  safely  to  their  homes  demands  more 
bus  scheduling  and  increased  cost.   Another  pertainent  problem  would 
come  with  scheduling,  both  course  work  and  transportation.    In  this 
case,  a  voluntary  participatory  program  would  not  restrict  the  program 
exclusively  to  school  hours.    A  third  apparent  problem,  is  that 
state  aid  to  transportation  is  not  currently  available  for  regional 
cooperative  vocational  education  programs.    It  appears  that  state  , 
reimbursement  for  student  busing  would  not  be  available  to  out-of- 
town  programs  unless  the  home  school  facilities  were  non-existent 
in  a  particular  field.    In  too  many  cases,  facilities  are  available 
in  a  school,  in  the  Valley,  but  they  can't  compare  to  a  better 
facility  in  another  school— hence  a  cooperative  program,  but  the 
state  makes  no  provisions  for  busing  in  this  situation. 

In  comparison  to  the  problems  of  using  school  busing  for  trans- 
portation, personally-supplied  transportation  offers  some  definite 
advantages(especially  in  light  of  the  relatively  small  size  of  the 
pilot  program).   First,  personal  travel  suits  smaller  numbers.  It 
has  been  used  effectively  in  all  the  towns  in  transporting  students 
the  the  regional  technical  high  schools.    Secondly,  it  provides  real 
round  trip  transport  for  students,  to  their  homes,  while  not  restrict- 
ing the  scheduling  for  either  the  hours  in  school,  or  after  school. 
The  cost  of  a  prorata  subsidy  of  student-supplied  transportation 
is  (more  economically  feasible  compared  to)  the  costs  of  bus  trans- 
portation for  small  groups. 

RECOMMENDATION: 

For  the  initial  stages  of  the  cooperative  program,  participating 
students  should  be  offered  a  prorata  sum  for  supplying  their  own 
transportation. 
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This  is  a  questitnnaire  about  career  plans:  your  plans 
for  the  future.    We  are  asking  these  questions  because  your  high 
school  is  joining  with  the  other  high  schools  in  the  Farmington  Valley 
to  offer  certain  career-oriented  courses  next  year.    These  courses 
will  be  made  available  to  you  at  any  one  of  seven  high  schools  in  the 
region,  if  sufficient  interest  is  shown  by  you  and  other  high  school 
students.    If  you  have  made  definite  plans  for  your  future,  you  can 
help  us  by  telling  us  some  of  the  reasons  for  your  choice.    If  you 
haven't  made  a  decision,  then  this  questionnaire  might  help  you 
identify  some  feelings  and  ideas  you  have  about  your  future.  Most 
importantly,  it  will  help  us  know  which  courses  you  might  want. 

Do  not  rush,  but  read  the  questions  carefully  before  making  your 
answer  on  the  IBM  card.    This  is  not  a  test,  but  a  survey  of  your  ideas. 
Answer  by  filling  in  the  bubble  next  to  the  letter  of  the  answer  you 
agree  with  the  most.    Please  do  not  write  on  this  questionnaire. 


PART  I 

This  set  of  questions  will  help  us  learn  something  about  you. 

1.  I  am  a: 

a.  boy 

b.  girl 

2.  My  age  next  September  will  be: 

a.  14 

b.  15 

c.  16 

d.  17 

e.  18  or  older 

3.  Next  September,  I  will  be  in: 

a.  9th  grade 

b.  10th  grade 

c.  nth  grade 

d.  12th  grade 

4.  Are  you  active  in  sports,  band,  or  other  school  sponsored  activities? 

a.  yes,  very  active 

b.  no,  I  .am  really  not  interested  in  school  activities 

c.  I  do  not  have  time  to  participate  in  school  activities 

5.  Have  you  ever  worked  in  a  business  or  industry  (full  or  part 
time,  or  even  just  for  a  short  time)  this  past  year? 

a.  yes 

b.  no 


er|c 
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6.  In  the  course  groups  below,  which  group  do  you  like  the  best? 

a.  Humanities  and  Social  Studies(English,  History,  Languages) 

b.  Industrial  Arts  and  Skins(Drafting,  Woodworking,  Metals) 

c.  Business  Studies (Office  Practice,  Typing) 

u.  Science  Studies(  Chemistry,  Mathematics,  Biology) 

e.  Home  Economics  and  Art(Foods,  Fashions,  Child  Care,  Design) 

7.  Are  you  presently  taking  a  course  in  the  group  you  like  best? 


8.  How  many  Industrial  Arts  and  Skills  or  Home  Economics  courses 
(either  whole  year  or  semester  courses)  have  you  completed  in 
high  school? 

a.  I  have  not  taken  any 

b.  one 

c.  two 

d.  three 

e.  four  or  more 

9.  Are  there  any  courses  in  the  Group  you  checked  in  Question#6 
that  are  related  to  what  you  would  like  to  do  for  a  future  job? 

a.  Yes,  the  knowledge  I  gain  from  taking  this  course(one  of  my 
favorites)  will  help  in  my  future  career. 

b.  I  have  a  lot  of  interest  in  this  course,  but  I  do  not  think 
I  will  use  in  to  develop  my  career. 

c.  No,  the  course  is  more  fun  for  me  than  anything  else. 

d.  I  am  not  taking  a  course  in  my  favorite  group. 

10.  Would  you  like  to  see  your  school  offer  more  new  and  advanced 
courses  in  your  favorite  group? 

a.  yes 

b.  I  do  not  think  more  courses  are  necessary 

11.  Have  you  discussed  your  educational  plans  with  a  counselor? 


12.  Who  helped  you  most  to  decide  which  courses  to  take  this  year? 

a.  A  relative  (mother,  father,  brother,  sister) 

b.  A  close  friend 

c.  A  Counselor 

d.  A  Teacher 

e.  I  decided  for  myself 

13.  Do  you  feel  your  Guid-^nce  counselor  is  able  to  spend  enough  time 
with  you  to  help  you  in  your  future  plans? 

a.  yes 

b.  no 

c.  I  do  not  know 


a.  yes 

b.  no 


a.  yes 

b.  no 


14*    Have  you  visited  businesses  or  industries  in  your  home 
town  area  for  the  purpose  of  viewing  jobs  and  occupations 
in  the  past  year? 
a.  yes 
h.  no 

15.  Have  people  from  business  or  industry  come  to  your  school 
to  talk  to  you  about  job  opportunities  and  training 
requirements? 

a.  yes 

b.  no 

c.  I  am  not  sure 

16.  Do  you  think  "career  days"  and  discussions  about  jobs  are 
good,  and  really  help  you  know  more  about  career  opportunities? 

a.  Yes 

b.  No 

c.  Maybe,  but  career  days  and  discussions  could  be  done  better 

d.  I  am  not  Interested  in  these  activities 


PART  II 

The  next  set  of  questions  tries  to  tell  us  how  you  feel  about 
the  adult  world,  and  the  kinds  of  work  you  would  be  interested  in 
doing.   Think  about  each  question,  and  be  honest  with  yourself. 
Check  the  answer  that  really  speaks  for  you,  and  fill  in  the 
bubble  on  the  answer  card. 

17.  Do  you  think  it  is  better  to  be  a  specialist  in  a  particular 
occupation  or  would  It  be  better  to  have  a  general  all-around 
knowledge  of  the  occupation? 

a.  specie  list  is  better 

b.  general  knowledge  is  better 

c.  I  am  not  sure 

18.  When  do  you  think  a  person  should  begin  to  specialize,  if  he 
chooses  a  specific  job-^o  work  in? 

a.  high  school 

b.  college 

c.  on  the  job 

d.  junior  high  schoc. 

e.  I  am  not  sure 

19.  Which  of  the  following  types  of  careers  appeals  to  you  the  most? 

a.  working  with  people(sales,  social  work,  teaching) 

b.  working  with  instruments,  machines,  etc.  (technician,  mechanic) 

c.  I  can  not  really  say  which  I  prefer 
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Which  of  the  following  would  be  most  important  to  you 
in  choosing  your  first  job? 

a.  high  starting  pay  (with  overtime  available) 

b.  good  opportunity  to.gain  experience  and  learn 

c.  friendly  co-workers  and  pleasant  working  conditions 

d.  ability  to  succeed,  in  the  job  and  satisfy  oneself 

Do  you  think  that  college  is  the  only. way  to  a  happy, 
secure  future? 

a.  yes,  without  exception 

b.  no 

Which  skill  would  be  more  important  to  you? 

a.  The  ability  to  use  wrds -prof^rly,  think  logically, 
speak  effectively  apjireciate^ 

b.  The  ability  to  solve  ma t^^^^  scientific 
andlm«:hahicaV  .{^^^^^^  technica V  skilT  s 

c.  both  skills  are  impprtarit  to^^^d^^ 

Do  you  think  the  traintng^cburses  in  a  skil led  trade  or 
industry  like  welding,  electf^onics,  fashion  design^  or 
foods  and  nutrition,  if  of f ered  to  y^^^  school 
could  ever  lead  to  a  secure,  high  paying  position  in 
business  or  industry? 

a.  yes,  it  could  lead  to  a  ''top"  job 

b.  possibly,  but  it  depends  on  the  individual  and  his  experience 

c.  nOt  probably  hot 

Do  you  think  most  adults  are  happy  in  their  chosen  occupation? 

a.  yes 

b.  no 

c.  I  do  not  know 

Do  you  think  it  is  important  for  YOU  to  be  happy  in  your 
chosen  occupation? 

a.  yes 

b.  no 

c.  It  does  not  matter 

d.  I  have  not  considered  it  yet 

How  many  years  after  high,  school  do  you  think  you  will 
have  to  go  to  school  or  training  programs  that  will 
prepare  you  for  the  job  or  career  you  really 

a.  I  want  to  be  prepared  when  I  graduate  from  high  school 

b.  1  to  2  years  (trade,  technical  school ,  community  college) 

c.  3  to  4  years  (apprenticeship  or  cbllege) 

d.  More  than  4  years  (internship  or  graduate  school) 

e.  I  have  not  really  consider^    future  job,  or  the  training 
I  would  need. 
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27.  ^Study  the  following  statements  and  indicate  what  reason 
you  might  have  for  choosing  a  future  job  or  career.  Only 
mark  one  answer.  Choose  from  the  following  nine  possibilities. 

a.  There  is  a  growing  need  for  people  with  ability  and 
training  in  this  career 

b.  This  is  the  career  one  or  both  of  my  parents  are  involved  in 

c.  One  or  more  of  my  friends  is  working  in.  or  seeking  this  career 

d.  I  like  the  equipment  and  facilities  I  would  be  working  with 
e*  A  great  deal  of  work  needs  to  be  done  to  improve  the  field 

28.  a.  There  are  opportunities  in  this  career  to  be  creative 

b.  Further  training  and  employment  are  available  in ^my^ home  town 

c.  I  have  not  nwde  up  my  iTiihd  yet 

d.  I  have,  ariother  reason  not  l  isted  here 

29.  Listed  below  are  (kcupational  Groups.  Which  describe  some  of 
of  the  jobs v.w^^^^ 

twenty  (^^^ 

you  think  is  tl oseit  to  the  career  you  are  interested  in. 

a.  AGRICULtURE  --fa^       forestry,  wildliTe  management 

b.  BUILDING  TRADES--  c^^^^^         steelwork,  drafting,  painting 

c.  BUSINESS  AND  BUSINESS  SERVICES-^cle^        accounting,  data  process 

d.  CHILD  CARE  SERVICESrrprivate  a^^  service,  in  child  care 

e.  COMMUNICAflONSr-brbadcasti^^^^  newspaper  journalism,  printing 

30.  a.  EDUCATION^- teaching,  cou^^^^^  writing 

b.  F06D»  SERVICES-^  chef,  cook,  cafeteria  management 

c.  EfteINEERING--technical  develoF^^^  electronics,  space 

d.  60VERIWENT  SERVICES--e^^^  postman,  civil  service 

e.  HOMEMAKING  AND  HOUSEKEEPING  SERVICES-^housekeeper,  family  management 

31.  a.  ART,  CREATIVE  ANDiCqwi^^^  use,  design 

b.  INDUSTRIAL  MARKETIN^^^  tuyihg  for  Stores,  economics 

c.  LEGAL  AID--lJiwyer,  legal  secretary,  l^gal  aide,  court  worker 

d^  MILITARY  SERVICES—Army,  Air  Force,  Navy,  Ma^'ine  Corps,  Coast  Guard 
e.  MUNICIPAL  CONTROL  AND  PROTECTION  SERVICES-police,  firemen 

32.  a.  OFFICE  AND  BUSINESS  MAIWGEMENT—^^  quality  control 

b.  PERSONAL  HEALTH  CARE  SERVICES-doctor,  nurse,  LPN,  medical  technology 

c.  GENERAL  SERVICES--barber,  Hairdresser,  tJiilor,  florist 

d.  RECRMTIONAL  SERVICES--park  supei^vis^^^  lifeguard,  hotel -motel  work 

e.  TRANSPORTATION  SKViCES—^  bus  driver ^  mechanic 

33.  I  could  not  answer  the  Occupational  Group  choices  because: 

a.  I  could  not  find  the  group  I  identify  with  the  most 

b.  My  college  plans  do. not  fit  into  any  of  the  groups 

c.  None  of  the  groups  listed  were  interesting  to  me 

d.  I  really  have  not  made  up  my  mind  as  of  this  time 
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PART  III 

This  part  of  the  survey  tries  to  identify  v/hat  your 
career  interests  are  in  order  to  determine  what  i.ind  of 
courses  or  special  training  could  be  offered  that  would  help 
you.    Listed  below  are  the  titles  of  courses  which  may  be 
taught  if  there  is  enough  interest..  Answer  each  one  of  the 
"tttles  this  way: 

*Fill  in  space  "A"  if  the  course  is  the  one  course  which 
you  would  be  interested  in  which  would  furthor  your  career 
interests.  »      ^  . 

*Fill  in  space  "B"  if  the  course  is  the, one  course  which 
could  help,  but  you  are  not  sUre-oi^  how  much. 
*FiTl  in  4pace  "C"  if  the  course  wbuVd  ho^^^  or  Interest 

you. 

You  should  choose  two;  courses^^^^ 

and  the  other  "B%  and  fill  ih  "G"^       the  raining  tburse  selections. 

34.  Basics  of  Accounting 

35.  Aeronautics  and  the  Principl^^^  of  Flight 

36.  Aiir  Conditiofiihg:  and  Refrig 

37.  Auto  Mai n^nahce  and^^ 

38.  Bl^rbering  and  Hair  Stylihg 

39.  Carpentry  and  Co 

40.  Gphwercial  Art  T^hniquei 

41.  Computer  Prograwhihg  ari^ 

42.  Dental  Assistant 
'43.  Instruments  in  Etectrbnics 

44.  Electronics  and  Radio  Operation 

45.  FockI  Managdnen  arid  Prejparation 

46.  Materials  (Wppds,  Metal  Si  Plastics,  Concrete) 

47.  Nurse's  Aide,  LPN  Program 

48.  Oil  Burner  Servicing 

49.  Plumbing  froubleshobting 

50.  Printing  and  Advanced  Graphics 

51.  Surveying 

52.  Secretarial  and  Office  Practices 

53.  Small  Appliance  Repair 

54.  Coihmercial  Vehicle  Operation 

55.  Teacher-Librarian • s  Aide 

56.  Some  other  career  or  vocational  course  not  mentioned  here 
which  would  be  very  necessary  for  my  career 

57.  Some  other  career  or  vocational  course  not  mentioned  here 
which  may  help  to  further  my  career 
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In  addition  to  the  Career  and  Vocational  Courses  mentioned 
in  Part  III,  we  are  planning  to  have  other  skilled  people  teach 
certain  "mini-skill"  courses.    These  courses  will  not  be  for  credit 
ind  may  be  taught  outside  the  school  for  less  than  one  semester 
(about  one  marking  period)  if  enough  people  show  interest  in  this 
kind  of  course,    Look  over  the  list  and  show  your  feelings  by:  ^ 

*Marking  "A"  if  the  course  sounds  very  interesting  to  you. 

♦Marking  "B"  If  the  course  is  not  interesting  to  you. 

Mark  each  Question  either  "A"  or  "B". 

58.  First  Aid  Procedures 

59.  Firefighting  fechniq^ 

60.  Darzkiroom  Photogr^ 

61.  NeedTe^^^^ 
62;  Rug  Braiidin^ 

63.  ^^sit^.  ot^^  \ 

-64.^Consumer  P^^^^  tc  buy  on  the  market, 

department  stdre,  and  clothi^^ 


Jf  you  have  mades  future  plans  for  education 

If  you  have  definite  plans  for  a  future  occupation  answer 
Questions  #65-66-67.  If  you  are  undecided^  go  to  Question  #68. 

65.  Have  you  ever  had  any  work  expenenGe  which^was  the  same  as, 
or  similiar  to.  What  you  have  chosen  as  an  occupation? 

a.  yes 

b.  ho 

66.  Are  there  businesses  or  industries  in  your  area  where  you 
could  gain  experience  in  your  chosen  occupation? 

a.  yes 

b.  no 

c.  I  do  not  know 

67.  Would  you  consider  working  in  this  chosen  occupation  part-time 
after  school,  for  pay  and  credit  if  it  could  be  arranged? 

a.  yes 

b.  no 

c.  I  do  not  know 

If  you  are  graduating  this  June,  skip  Questions  #68-69  and 
go  to  Question  #70. 

68.  Would  you  take  a  course  (1  ike  the  ones  in  Questions  #34-55) 
.  if  offered  in  your  high  school  in  place  of  social  studies, 

math  or  an  elective? 

a.  yes 

b.  no 
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69.  Would  you  take  a  course  (like  the  courses  listed)  as  an 
extra  course,  an  addition  to  your  schedule? 

a.  yes 

b.  no 

c.  I  do  not  know 

70.  This  is  the  end  of  the  questionnaire,  we  would  like  your 
opinion  about  it.  Do  you  think  this  questionnaire  was 
helpful? 

a.  it  was  an  interesting  survey,  it  brought  to  mind  some 
iinportarit  things  for  me. 

b.  it  was  ihterestihg  but  not  helpful 

c.  some  of  the  questioh  difficult  for  me  to  answer 
properly 

d.  it  was  a  waste  of  time; 


SPECIAL  INTEREST  QUESTION: 

Would  you  like  to  help  students  in  your  high  schooT  who  might 
be  physically  or  mentally  unable  to  keep  up  with  everyone  else? 


a.  yes 

b.  no 
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SPECIAL  INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  THE  TEACHER: 

If  a  member  of  the  survey  team  cgnnot  be  present  to  administer 
the  questionnaire,  we  ask  you  to  distribute  the  material,  read  the 
Special  Instructions  (end.)  for  the  answer  card,  and  answer  any 
questions  a  student  might  have.    We  hope  this  situation  will  not 
arise,  but  should  it  so  happen,  these  comments  can  help  solve  some 
confusion:  '  ^ 

.QUESTIONS  29  to  33:  if  a  student  didnVt  read  ^the  instructions  carefully 
he  will  be  confused  here.   There  are  20  possible  chokes.    He  should 
P.ply  choose  1  (ONE)  from  the  20,  artd  ihdica^^^^  his  choice. 
QUESTIONS  34  to  57:  Studehti  have  three  possible  responses,  but  it 
lis:  importaiit  that  studehts.^ohly' irid^^^  ONE  "B";  and  the 

rimhining  eith^^^  ^i;t  blank. 

^QUESTION:  46  ::m  the  end  of  the 

sel  ecti  oii  to  itahlfy  the^mea ni  ng- of  th(|  sel  ecti on-. 

^  if     student  feelj-he.^capn^^  a  ique|tjon  by  xising  the  choices 

;p6jnt^^^^^      -h^  shpul d  J eavj^^^  afik .   THi s:  i s -Ti6t>  a 

^cdntSlled^  tImiB      i'n^^  fe^t  free-  to  ahsWer  any  Question 

student  mi ght  have'^^td;  the  best  of  your  kho^^^ edge .   please  make 
every  effort  to  accompdste  the  student's  understanding,  of  the  survey 
material . 


SPECIAL  INSTRUCTIONS  FOR. THE  . USE  OF  THE  ANSWER  .CARD:  - 
can  be  read  to  students:  ^ 

Take  your  IBM  Card  and  lay  it  lengthwise  on  the  desk  so  the  Figure 
VIA  is  in  the  upper  leftrhand  corner  of  the  card.   Jn  the  column 
directly  under  1A,1  averted  SECTION  f4Tl  in:        ^Jn  the  first 
.column,  and     _    in  the  second  column.   These  mumbers  identify  your 
high  school.    You  don't  have  to  record  your  name  anywhere  on  the  card 
or  test. 

When  you  have  filled  in  the  two  numbers  turn  the  card  so  the  lA 
is  in  the  upper  right-hand  corner,  and  the  yelTow  is  on  your  right. 
About  half-way  down  the  card:  you  will> see  ANSWER  spaces  numbered  T 
to  24.   Answer  these  questions,  arid  continue  to  answer  the  questions 
&n  ihe  other  side  of  the  card.    When  you  get  to  the  Special  Interest 
Question,  the  last  one  on  the  survey,  make  your  answer  in  space  #71. 
Read  all  the  instructions  earefulTy,  and  take  your  time.    If  there 
are  an^  questions,  raise  your  hand.    The  questionnaire  is  not* a  Test. 
It's  an  opportunity  for  you  to  give  some  va*luable  informatibn,  and 
help  develop  new  programs  in  your  high  school. 


Thank  you  for  your  support. 


^ 
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Granby, Memorial  High  School 
318  Salmon  Brook  Road 
Granby,  Connecticut  06035 


June  4,  1972 


MrV  Pasquale  E.  Starble 
Superintendent  of  Schools 
Granby  Town  Hall 
Granby,  Connecticut 

Dear  Mr.  Starble: 

As  jrour  kn6wrthe;G^^^^  ^involved  in  a  Special  Program 

tri^'developmehtal  V6c|tibnaT  Jduca feion  tp  be  i ni tiatid  ^ndxt  Sepiteitiber  in  the 
Farmington  Valley .    Bob  Ldugee  ancl=  f  ha\/e  been  employed  to  survey  the  existing 
programs  in  the  various  towns.    Ohe;bf  the  iBst.  important  c 
haye  to  make  is  the  ability  of  studerits-with  low  levels  of  mOtiveition  and 
poor  preparation  to  succeed  in  an  educational  setting  whicli  Uads  to  developmen 
of  a  marketable  skill  for  the  student. 

As  a  result  of  the  direct  emphasis  placed  on  Vocational  Education 
priorities  by  the  Amendments  of  1968,  I  'd  like  to;  request  your  assistance  in 
establishing  the  existing  areas  in  whidh  these  priorities  are  brought  to  bear. 

First  and  foremost,  I'.d  like  to  establish  the  number  of  "disadvantaged" 
students  in  levels  7-12  in  your  system;    In  this  case  i  afii  referring  to 
academic,  social -^economic  and  cul  tur^lly  di  sadvantaged  individuals.    I  am 
presently  conducting  a  similar  survey  directed  toward  the  physically, 
perceptually  and  emotionally  "hahdicaijped"  through  ybur  Director  of  Pupil 
Personnel  Services. 

We  are  trying  to  identify  these  groups  in  order  to  give  direct  consideratii 
to  the  individual  needs  of  each  student  to  prevent  them  from  vocational  program 
when  with  forethought  modifications  can  be  ordered  to  acoitiodate  these  needs. 

I  ask  you  to  comment  freely  on  the  questions  I  have  submitted  (see 
enclosure). 

It  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  us  if  you  could  respond  immediately  as 
we  are  limited  to  a  rather  short  schedule. 

Thank  you  vey  much  for  your  time  and  consideration. 


Sincerely, 


Peter  A.  DeLisle,  Consultant 
Capitol  Region  Education  Council 
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Granby  Memorial  High  School  

318  Salmon  Brook  Street 
Granby,  Connecticut  06035 


June  4,  1972 


vpirector  of  Special  EdticationJServices 
Towh  H|l^:     \;  ! 
Rannington  Valley 


The  town  of  Farmihgton,  is  presently  involved  in  a  search  for  more 
comprehensive  and  meaningful  approaches  to  vocation  education  as  a 
function  of  career  development. 

Tm  presently  polling  a^ll  the  Special  Education  Departments  of 
the  schools  involved  in  the  pirpject  to.  assess  the  dimensions  of  the 
existing  programs  iri= the  schools.   Could  you  return  the  enclosed 
cjuestioririaire?   The  information  you  could  supply  us  with  would  be  in- 
valuable in  the  development  of  special  programs  for  students  called 
"handicapped"  who  are  too  often  overlooked. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  help. and  consideration. 


Sincerely, 


Peter  A.  DeLisle,  Consultant 
Capitol  Region  Education  Council 


djs 
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PROJECT  SURVEY 
INNOVATIVE  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

Handicapped 

1.  How  many  "handicapped"  students  are  presently  in  grades  7-12 
in  your  school  system?     (grades  7-12,  M-F) 

2.  How  many  of  these  students  take  an  active  part  in  the  vocational 
education  opportunities  in  your  school,  system?   (grades  7-12,  M-F) 

3.  Has  it  been  necessary  to  make. any  modifications  in  the  current 

programs,  in  vocational  education  to  accomodate  these  students? 

Do  you  foresee  a  need  for  program: modification  or  supplementation? 
Please  comment. 

4.  Js  there  any  appreciable  evidence  to  indicate  the' success  or 
failure  of  your  school;  systOTtb-ena^    the  "handicapped" 
students  to  achieve  tKe  vocational  education  objectives  that 
would  have  been  otherwise  beyond  their  reach  because  of  their 
disadvantaged  conditioh? 

5.  How  are  the  students  considered  "handicapped"  compensated  or 
aided? 

Disadvantaged 

1.  How  many  "disadvantaged"  students'are  presently  in  grades  7-12 
in  your  school  system?      (grades  7-12,  M-F) 

2.  How  many  of  these  students  take  an  active  part  in  the  vocational 
education  opportunities  in  your  school  system?  (grades  7-12,  M-F) 

3.  Has  it  been  necessary  to  make  any  modifications  in  the  current 
programs  in  vocational  education  to  accomodate  these  students? 
Do  you  foresee  a  future  need  for  program  modification  or  suppli- 
mentation?   Please  comment.  - 

4.  Is  there  any  appreciable  evidence  to  indicate  the  success  or 
failure  of  your  school  system  to  enable  the  "disadvantaged" 
s,tudents  to  achieve  the  vocational  education  objectives  that 
would  otherw.ise  be  beyond  their  reach  because  of  their  handicapped 
condition?   Please  comment. 

5.  How  are  the  students  considered  "disadvantaged"  compensated  or 
aided? 
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Vocational  Education  School  Facilities 

Name  of  School—^  Rm.  No.  Instructor 

'  Describe  Present  Use  of  School  .  

Size  of  Room   Length  ft.   Width  ft.     Height  of  Ceiling  

Describe  Plumbing  Facilities  Available  ,  ,  

DescHbe  Electrical  Facilities  Available  

Type  of  floor   ^  -        Number  of  drains  

Overhead  Door  Size  ,  .  ,  

Describe  other  built  in  facilities  (ie,  spr^y  booths,  hoists)  


Moveable  Equipment  . 

No.  of  woodworking  benches  .   No.  of  vises  

Describe  woodworking  power  equipment   - .  ,  

Doscribe  metal  working  equipfr,ent  - 

No.  of  Drafting  tables  Describe  drafting  equipment  _1 
Describe  home  economic  equipment   


Remarks : 
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Granby  Memorial  H.S. 
315  Salmon  Brook  Rd. 
Granby,  Conn.  06035 

June  4,  1972 


Mr.  James  W.  Axon 
Chief 

Apprentice  Training  Division 
Connecticut  Dept.  of  Labor. 
200  Folly  Brook  Blvd. 
Wethersfield,  Connecticut  06109 

Dear  Mr.  Axon: 

I  would  like  to  request  some  information  from  your  office 
concerning  entry  into  the  Apprentice  Training  Programs  of  the 
various  trades  in  the  state. 

I  am  presently  involved  in  an  information  gathering  survey 
considering  innovative  approaches  to  vocational  education  in  the 
high  schools  in  the  Farmington  Valley.    In  light  of  this  survey,  I 
am  interested  in  finding  out  the  entrance  requirements  of  Apprentice 
Training  Programs,  including  age  minimums;  the  particular  skilled 
trades  these  programs  prepare  an  apprentice  to  participate;  and 
the  most  recent  employment  statistics  for  the  various  trade  which 
participate  in  apprentice  training  programs. 

Any  other  information  you  might  find  pertainent  to  the  current 
applicability  of  the  apprenticeship  training  programs  to  our  invest- 
igation would  be  greatly  appreciated. 

Thanks  for  your  time  and  consideration. 

Sincerely, 


Peter  A.  DeLisle 
Consultant,  CREC 
Phone  653-3833 

djs 
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(This  questionnaire  was  distributed  to  each  ct  the  schools  seeking 
information  regarding  the  cooperative  work  experience  programs  in 
each  school) 


.  A  significant  part  of  our  survey  concerns  itself  with  the  work-study 
programs  of  career  educationr'^^We' would  like  to  learn  some  aspects  of 
your  school  and  community's  efforts  to  develop  a  good  work-study  pro- 
gram.  Your  answers  to  th^  questions  listed  below  will  help  us  derive 
a  better  perspective  of  the  present  success  of  you^'  program. 

1.  How  many  students  are  enroMed  in  some  form  of  cooperative 
work  experience  for  which  the  school  recognizes  an  eduaaticnal  benefit? 

Ans.   

2.  Is  an  interview  arranged  with  the  prospective  employer  for 
the  purpose  of  defining  the  educational  outcomes  of  the  student 
Worker?    (select  one  answer) 

a»   Yes,  in  every  case 

b.  Sometimes,  in        %  of  the  case? 

c.  No  

3.  Is  there  evidence  that  cooperating  employers  provide  a  written 
job  description  or  list  or  responsibilities  in  which  the  student  will  be 
exposed? 

Ans.   

4.  Is  there  evidence  of  a  periodic  avaluation  performed  on  each 
participating  student  to  derive  the  success  of  his  experience  as  It 
relates  to  his  academic  standing? 

Ans.  Yes  or  No  


4a,   If  yes,  how  many  students  have  been  evaluated  so  far 

this  year?  Ans.  ^ 

4b,   Kow  frequently  is  the  evaluation  performed?  Ans 
4c,   Is  thare  an  evaluation  form  used  for  this  p<jrposc?  Ans 
4d,   Is  there  evidence  that  work-study  experience  has  re- 
sulted in  higher  scholastic  grades  in  any  subject  for  the  participant?  An*-,. 

5.     Do  you  presently  have  more  students  who  are  willing  and  able 
to  participate  then  are  employers  available?  Ans.  

Remarks:   You  are  invited  to  rnake  any  comments  or  suggestions  that  you 
believe  may  aid  our  survey  which  have  not  been  defined  above.  Thank 
you  for  your  cooperation-. 
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March  14 »  1972 


Gentlemen: 


Please  send  ine  any  literature  that  describes 

your  ^Bhobl  program  and  career  pos si  bi 1 i  ti  es • 

Send  to: 


Robert  Lougee 
Granby  Memorial  High  School 
315  Salmori  Brook  St. 
Granby »  Conn.  06035 


Thank  you. 


Sincerely, 


Robert  B.  Lougee 


djs 
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Granby  Mem.  H.S. 


315  Salmon  Brook  Rd. 
Granby*  Conn.  06035 


June  4,  1972 


Robert  M.  Goodwin 
Goodwin  Bus  Company 
Windsor  Locks  Garage 
Windsor  Locks »  Connecticut 

Dear  Mr.  Goodwin: 

i  would:  appreciate  the  data:  approximate  w 

distance,  time  in  transit,  and  individual  tdwh  liabilities  for  bus 
transportation  and  station  wagon  transportation  in  the  following 
situations: 

Students  transported: 

From:   Avon  H.S.  to  Canton  H.S. 
Avon  H.S.  to  Granby  H.S. • 
Fannlrigton  H.S.  to  Avon  H.S. 
Farmingtpn  H.S.  to  Granby  H.S. 
Canton  H.S.  to  Bloomfleld  H.S. 
Canton  H.S.  to  Famiington  H.S. 
Canton  H.S.  to  East  Granby  H.S. 
Simsbury  H.S.  to  Farmington  H.S. 
Simsbury  H.S.  to  Granby  H.S. 
East  Granby  H.S.  to  Farmington  H.S. 
East  Granby  H.S.  to  Btoomfield  H.S. 
BlAomfield  H.S.  to  Simsbury  H.S. 
Bloomfleld  H.S.  to  Farmington  H.S. 

If  you  cannot  accomodate  us  please  let  me  know.    I  will  call 
later  this  week^  to  make  an  appointment  to  see  you  again. 


Thanks. 


Sincerely, 


Peter  A.  DeLisle 
Consultant,  CREC 
Phqne:  653-3833 
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REHABILITATION;  *yOUTH;  *PRlSONEftS; 
EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAMS;  RESEARCH  PROJECTS 
IDENTIFIERS  -  *PRQJECT  YIPPEE 

ABSTRACT  -  THE  YOUTH  IN  PRISON  PREPARING 

EAGER LY  TO  EARN  C YIPPEE)  PROJECT  WAS  A   

COOPERATIVE  EFFORT   INVOLVING  SEVERAL  AGENCIES 

FOR  THE  SPECIFIC  PURPOSE  OF  PROViofNG  

YOUTHFUL  OFFENDERS  (AGES  16-21)  AT  THE 
CHESIRE  REFORMATORY  WITH  A  TRAINING  PROGRAM 
WHICH  INCLUDED  MOfiVATION  AND  SALEABLE  SKHlS 

IN  SELECtED  OCCUPATIONS.   INMATES  WERE  

SCREENED  BY  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE  COUNSELORS  FOR 
EDUCATIONAL  ABILITY,  SKILL  AaiLITY:,  AND 
SECURITY  RISK  AND  V/ERE  ASSIGNED.  TO  ONE  OF  THE 
SEVEN  SHOPS   (.MACHINE  f  AUTO,  SHEET  METAL  ^- 
PRINTING,   DRAFTING,  CARPENTRY,  AND  COOK  )i  THE 
INMATES  SELECTED  FOR  THE  PROJECT  RECEIVED 
PRACTICAL  OCCUPATIONAL  TRAINING,  SHOPWORK, 
AND  THEORY  AT  A  TECHNICAL  SCHOOL  AND  RELATED 
CLASSROOM  WORK  AND/OR  WORK  ASSIGNMENT  TO 
OCCUPATIONAL  TRAINING  AT  THE  REFORMATORY. 
SOME  GENERAL  COMMENTS  BASED  ON  THREE  YEARS  OF 
OPERATION  INCLUDE:    (T)   INWATE  CONTACT  WITH  AN 
OUTSIDE  INSTRUCTOR  WAS  A  CONSTRUCTIVE  VEHICLE 
IN  THE  REHABILITATION  PROCESS,  AND  (2) 
SEVERAL  INMATES  POSSESSED  MINIMAL  OR  VERY  LOW 
ENTRY  ABILITIES  WHICH  EMPHASIZED  THE  NEED  FOR 
BASIC  EDUCATIONAL  TRAINING  IN  SUCH  SUBJECTS 
AS  READING  AND  WRITING.  OTHER  INFORMATION 
PERTAINING  TO  THE  OPERATION  COMMITTEE,  INMATE 
SELECTION,  THE   EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAM,  AND 
PROGRAM  COSTS  ARE  DESCRIBED  IN  THIS  REPORT. 
TSB)   
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official  opinion  or  policy  of  state  or  federal  governmental 
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.   JPBBFACE 

"YIPPEE"-  -   "Youthe  In  Prison  Preparing  Eagerly  To  Bam" 
Project  YIPPEE  was  a  cooperatire  effort  involving  several  agencies  for 
the  specific  purpose  of  providing  the  inmates  at  the  Cheshire  Reformatory  with 
vocational  training  and  education  in  an  "outside  the  walls"'  atmosphere. 
These  youths,  ages  l6  to  21,  had  Uttle  opportunity  at  the  Cheshire  Reformatory 
to  receive  training  for  gainful  employment  upon  their  release.    Most  had 
a  pqor  educationsd  background  and  w^^  prepared  for  competition 

iji.  ow  societyi    Generallyr  reflective  familiy  backgrounds;  were  far  flrom 

desijcable* 

Project  YIPPEE  was  initiated  as  a  pilot  program  to  offset  the  above 
dlficiencies.    Ihe  foUowihg  State  of  Connecticut  agencies  cooperated 
collectively  in  a  concerted  effort:   The  CheeOiire  Reformatory;  The  Bureau  of 
Vocational  Technical  schools;  Manpower  Office;  ^Oie  Connecticut  State  Employment 
Service;  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation;  Department  of  Corrections; 
The  H>  C.  Wilcox  Technical  School.   Vajpious  representatives  of  each  of  these 
agencies  contributed  to  the  make-up  of  the  project. 


INTRODUCTION 

This  report  is  intettJed  to  provide  a  synopsis  of  the  objectives  of  YIPPESt 

f  * 

a  brief  overview  of  the  training  at  Wilcox'Tech,  and  a  general  siunmary  of  the 
success  of  the  program  involving  the  inmates  of  the  Cheshire  Reformatory. 
This  was  a  pilot  program  inteded  to  provide  youthful  offenders «  ages  l6  thru 
21,  with  an  opportunity  at  vocational  training  in  an  "outside"  atmosphere  • 

OBJECTIVE  OF  YIPPEE 

in  a  cooperative  educational  and  training  effort  between  the  Cheshire 
Reformatory  and  the  Wilcox  Techcd  eax  6utside-the--w8j^  training, 

program  started  in  October  1969  and  terminated  June  JO,  1972.   The  program 
ojperated  for  32  months. 

The  objectives,  descriptions,  and  operations  as  outlined  in  the  September 
1970  report.  An  Evaluation  of  Piroject  TIPPEB  Conducted  at  the  Wilcox  Technical 
School  and  the  Cheshire  Correctional  Center,  elabbz*ates  accurately  the  proceedings 
which  prevailed  for  the  program. 

The  objective  was  simple  -  ^*to  provide  youthful  offenders  at  the  Cheshire 
Reformatory  with  a  training  procpram  which  includes  motivation  and  saleable 
work  skills  in  selected  occupations  under  this  exemplary  program  operating 
at  both  institutions.    (A)  At  Wilcox  -  practical  occupational  training-shop 
work  and  theory,  (B)  At  Cheshire  r  related  classroom  work  and/or  work  assign- 
ment to  occupational  training.**   It  is  to  this  objective  that  the  following 
is  described  as  viewed  from  the  Wilcox  Tech  position.    Included  is  a 
description  of  candidate  selection,  the  trainingi  shops  involved,  and  associated 
data. 
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OPERATION  COMMITTEE  -"^ 

The  Operation  Committee  of  the  Wilcox-Cheahire  ilPPEE  Pjroject,  composed 
of  all  the  state  agencies  mentioned  earlier,  met  constantly  at  about  6-week 
intervals  or  as  needed  to  evaluate  the  progress  being  made.    This  inter- 
agency cooperation  yielded  the  best  possible  solutions  to  this  project  which 
was. fraught  with  some  problems. 

Some  topics  covered  at  the  many  meetings  included  the  progress  of  each 
agency,  evaluations,  security^  phases  of  training  a.t  WUcox  and  at  Cheshier, 
ratings,  the  problems  of  the  inmates,  inmate  release  and  the  function  of 
the  CS2S  in  lOaceraont  j  ''good  time'%  fpllowiup  reports  by  CSI^ 

Prominent  was  the  problem  of  seoirity  at  Wilcox  Tech  whereby  the  presence 
of  Cheshire  Reformatory  officers  was  mandatory  to  offset  possible  inmate 
escape.   The  ideal  security-free  program  could  not  materialize  as  three 
escape  episodes  did  occur. 

The  inevitable  transfer  of  the  training  program  to  the  within-the-walls 
at  Cheshire  was  obvious.    Training  would  be  made  available  to  the  greater 
■majority  of  inmates  at  ^eshire  regardless  of  security  risks  asn  would  be 
available  for  a  full  day  rather  than  for  a  limited  time  as  at  Wilcox. 
Space  is  available  for  setting  up  several  shops  at  CheeMre  and  several 
visitations      the  Wilcox  and  Vocational  Bureau  administrators  yielded 
constructive  recommendations.   Noteworthy  is  the  progress  made  by  the  Cheshire 
administration  in  consolidating  various  existing  shops  and  making  available 
space  for  training.    The  estebllshment  of  the  vocational  training  carpentry 
shpp  was  a  constructive  move.    The  establishmneit  of  the  cook  tralng  progran 
was  equally  successful.    The  establishment  of  truly  vocational  tralng  shops 
in  auto,  machine  shop,  printing,  small:  engines,  appliance  repair,  and  others 
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should  provide,  basic  trainilni^  tomany  for  entry  into  useful  employment  in  the 
labor  market  and  an.  opportunity  to  return  to  their  respective  community  as 
self-sufficient  members  of  society. 
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THE  CANDIDATES  FOR  TRAINING 

Candidates  l!or  the  Wilcox-Cheshire  program  were  selected  by  the  Cheshire 
Reformatory.   Each  candidate  was  tested  as  having  met  the  minimum  standards 
of  educational  ability  as  well  as  trade  ability.   Testing  was  done  by  the 
CSES  guidance  counselor  assigned  by  CSES  to  Cheshire  for  the  puarpose  of  testing 
and  counseling.   I\irther  screening  for  security  ensued.'  The  selected  candidates 
therefore  were  screened  for  educational  and  skill  ability  and  for  secturlty 
risk. 

At  the  outsetf  the  numbers  of  qualified  inmates  as  back-up  trainees 
assured  maximum  ehrollmeht  in  each  training  shop*   Howefer,  during  the  last 
six  pohths  no  new  traineeia  were  available  thereby  resulting  in  very  low 
enrollment.   It  could  be  concluded  that  the  candidates  were  below  standard 
in  ability  and/or  were  security  risks.   The  diminishing  number  of  qualified 
candidates  could  have  well  contributed  to  the  need  for  shifting  the  training 
to  inside  the  walls  at  Cheshire^ 

GUIDANCE  AND  OOUNSELINQ 

The  CSES  provided  a  resident  cotinselor  at  the  Cheshire  Reformatory  for 
the  expressed  purpose  of  interviewing!  testing  and  counseling  candidates  for 
this  p3?oj'ect.    Follow-up  studies  on  each  inmate  and  the  positive  or  negative 
status  following  release  were  informative.   There  was  close  and  constant 
cooperation  between  the  training  Supervisor  at  Wilcox  Tech  and  the  CSES 
counselor  regarding  the  entry  t  withdrawal  and  progress  of  each  tirainee 
enrolled  in  the  ^project* 
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TRAINING  AT  WILCOX 

STAKP 

The  WIeo;c  '2eeh  ataff  included  the  eeYeral  ahop  iastruetorey  one  related 
aubjects  instruetort  and  the  administration* 

Orerall  adndniatrator  was  the  Wilcox  directdr*   The  duties  of  superrising 
the  prograa  was  delegated  to  the  adolt  education  supervisor*   The  latter*  s 
duties  included  hiring  and  superrising  instructors  snot  curriculvsy  purchasing 
instructional  supj^eSf  counseling  trainees  as  requiredf  woridng  closely 
with  the  OSES  cpuselor  regarding  traineesy  and  to  integrate  the  instinictional 
prograa  in  collaboration  idth  all  the  state  agencies  i^ 

The  shop  instructors  were  certified  for  their  respectiYe  trades*  Notable 
was  t^e  fact  that  each  shop  included  an  instructor  drawn  from  industry*  The 
role  of  the  shop  instructor  was  most  csdtical  in  that  he  helped  conrey  the 
trade  knowledge  and  helped  mold  a  basic  attitude  toward  the  world  of  work* 
The  eoinment  may  be  made  that  ^'training  at  Wilcox  was       trade  training  and 
6SJI(  rehabiUatatiott  training*** 

The  related  trade  instructor  taught  3  hotors  daily  at  Cheshire  in  the 
field  of  mathematics^  blueprint  readingy  rand  related  theory* 
SHOPS  IN  OPERATION 

The  following  shops  operated  as  indicated*  For  the  period  September 
thru  JunCf  classes  were  rm  from  3^30  to  6:30.  p*m*  daily*   During  the 
sttwier  months  training  was  held  from  8  a*m*  to  12  noon  daily* 

1969*70  •  Kachinoy  AutOf  Sheet  Metal^  ]ftrinting«  Sirafting 

1970-71  •  Machine  9  AutOt  Sheet  Ketal^  Printing t  Carpentry (tfummcr) 

1971*>72  •  Machinoy  Auto«  Sheet  Metal^  Arinting«  Cocksy  Carpentry^ 

(*at  Cheshire) 

1969*72  •  Related  trade  trainjing  in  Kathy  Blmeprint  Seadiag«  and 
TL^ry  were  prorided  S^t*  thru  June  at  Cheshime* 
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MACHINS  SHOP 

The  Maehlm  Shop  training  vas  eondaeted  basically  as  an  open- 
ended  progvm  whepebgr  new  trainees  could  be  entered  as  tbe  openings 
occurred* 

Training  IncltKied  general  machine  shop  ejqperiences;  lathe^ 
willing  machine  swf ace  grinder,  cylindrical  grinder,  bench  work, 
layout,  metal  cutting  cut-off  saw,  band  saw.  The  trainees  adyancenent 
hinged  on  his  personal  ability  and  the  length  of  tins  he  attended. 

Many  training  projects  were  used  to  provide  a  rariety  of  experiences 
inrolving  the  many  naehines  and  tools  of  this  department.  Inherent  in 
this  training  was  the  interpretation  of  blueprints,  trade  theory,  set-up 
and  operation  of  equipment,  until  a  final  product  was  con^leted. 

'  Generally  speaking,  the  trainee  would  be  considered  a  good  machine 
operator  after  six  months  of  training.  Exceptional  trainees  could 
readily  be  Tiewed  as  potential  machinists. 

It  was  in  the  machine  shop  that  there  was  noted  a  void  with  some 
inmates  who  had  difficulty  in  reading  scales,  in  simple  mathematics, 
and  in  reading  in  general.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  the  related 
trade  instruction  program  at  Cheshire  was  initiated.   This  program  is 
described  later. 

Fran  the  outset  through  1971,  two  groups  were  being  trained  at  one 
time  in  the  machine  shop  requiring  two  instructors. 
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AUTO  SHOP 

The  auto  shop  training  was  found  best  vhen  limited  to  about  four 
to  five  nonths  for  each  trainee.   The  basic  training  and  theory  vere 
conducted  In  the  lab  where  mock-up  engines  and  accessories  were  tora 
down  and  reassembled.  There  was  mlni.«al  ayallablllty  of  outside  and 
actual  (production)  work.  This  was  limited  to  exhaust  systems,  tiro 
changes,  tire  balancing,  brake  w^k,  or  work  that  could  be  done  within 
three  (3)  hours.  The  regular  day  school  progran  tied  up  raluable  and 
limited  garage  space  and  thus  prerented  overnight  layover  tor  the 
Cheshire  work.  This  was  understandable  but  a  definite  handle^. 

Howver,  mamv  progrsms  were  by  far  more  effective  because  the 
entire  shop  "belonged"  to  the  Cheshire  trainees.  The  day  school 
limitations  were  absent.  . 

It  was  a  general  practice  to  ^le  in  tmw  groupo  about  three  times 
per  year  due  to  the  limitations  of  training  cited  above. 

» 

SHEET  KBTAL  SHOP 

The  sheet  metal  training  included  sheet  metal  layout,  and  fabri- 
cation of  a  wide  variety.  The  experiences  taught  paralleled  the 
regular  day  school  instructional  program. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  there  was  an  overall  greater  consistent* 
and  least  turnover  with  this  group.   Generally  the  length  of  stay  for 
each  participating  inmate  was  longer.  Problems  with  this  group  were 
nil. 

Training  in  sheet  metal  was  open-ended,  thus  permitting  new 
trainees  to  enter  as  openings  occurred. 
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At  the  outset  lettexpress  printlfse  vm  taught  and  vas  f ollofNed  bj 
instruction  in  offset  printine*  Ujpon  ersluation  of  the  opportunities 
in  letterpress^  the  eiq>I<qn^nt  potential  was  poor#  For  this  reason 
offset  printing  training  was  offered* 

Training  in  offset  printing  included  layout^  preparation^  camera 
nork^  stripping^  platemaking^  and  operation  of  presses* 

As  the  t!ieozy  and  training  vere  progressive^  efforts  vere  luide  to 
haire  nev  groups  start  at  one  tine*  Or^  a  grov^  of  four  or  five  new 
trainees  could  tx^  added  periodically  for  effective  teaching  ^  one 
instructor* 

DRAFTDP 

Machine  drafting  was  started  in  October  1^69  hut  was  short«lived* 
Reasons  for  its  tensination  included  t 

1*  Training  required  at  least  a  one  year  progran  for  basic  entxgr 

level  copqpetencjr 
2*  Adequate  trainee  nunbers  could  not  be  maintained  for  a  class 

else 

3*   Bidividual  trainee  requlrenents  as  to  mchanical  conprehension 
and  draf  tsaan  qualities  were  lacking* 
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■  CARPENTRY 

Two  carpentry  programs  were  offered.   The  first  program  was  a 
successful  sujraner  program  offered  in  1971.    The  program  included 
theory,  basic  building  trades  blueprint  reading,  and  practical  shop 
work,   Basic  manual  skills  were  stressed  including  safety, 

A  second  carpentry  program  was  initiated  in  Xarch  1972,  within 
tte  walls  at  the  Cheshire  institution.   This  was  the  first  break- 
through for  true  vocational  training  at  Cheshire.   Uiolike  the 
traditional  production  work  ti-aining^  this  carpentry  program  is 
divorced  lifom  production.   It  includes  theory  and  practice  and  stresses 
training  in  the  fundamentals  of  the  carpentry  trade.  It  is  not  tied 
into  the  production  system  IgrpicaUy  found  in  the  Cheshire  industries. 

The  latter  carpentry  program  now  rma  seven  hours  per  day  with  a 
regular  day  instructor  on  the  Cheshire  teaching  staff. ' 

COOK  PROGRAM 

The  cook"  training  program  is  t!»  second  within-the-walls  program 
instituted  at  the  Cheshire  Reforaatory  in  May  1972.   Initially,  the 
program  was  offered  four  hours  per  day  following  the  close  of  the 
regular  kitchen  daily. 

The  instructional  outline  includes  the  preparation  of  foods, 
including  salads,  vegetables,  meats,  gravy,  desserts,  etc.  —  all.  of 
which  are  consumed  by  the  trainees  each  day. 

Regaarding  adequate  instructional  •applies  for  the  cook  progran, 
as  well  as  for  the  carpentry  program,  these  were  purchased  by  Wilcox 
Technical  School  frcm  funds  available  under  the  933  account. 
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RELATED  TRADE  INSTRUCTIOW 

MATH>  BLUEPRINT  READING  >  THSOHT 

In  the  summer  of  1970^  a  sisnmer  program  was  stairted  to  teach 
basic  fandamentals  of  mathematics  and  blueprint  reading  to  the  machine 
shop  and  sheet  metal  trainees.   This  program  was  to  provide  lacking 
Amdamentals  as  evidenced  in  these  shops*    Training  vas  at  WLlcox 
Technical  School* 

In  the  fall  of  15^0/  an  instructor  was  to  teach  a  daily 

tiiree  hour  program  for  five  days  per  veek  in  related  subjects  of 
math^  blueprint  reading  and  theory*   Training  was  withln«the«walls 
at  Cheshire^  12s00  Noon  to  3:(X)  P«M» 

The  curriculum  taught  paralleled  that  tau^t  to  the  regular  day 
student  at  Wilcox*   The  same  texts  were  adopted.   Needless  to  say^ 
the  related  training  cdnplmented  the  shop  training  at  Wilcox* 
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GESBRAL  C0MMSNT5  OW  THE  INSTRUCTION ,  PROGRAM 

!•     In  the  opinion  of  the  Wilcox  teaching  staffs  the  inmate  contact  with 
an  "outside"  instructor  was  beneficial*    This  outside  contact  was  a 
constructive  vehicle  in  the  process  of  rehabilitating  the  iwnate  to 
the  world  of  work.    The  process  of  attitude  change  should  be 
considered  more  positive  than  the  actual  trade-training  itself • 

2#     The  summer  program  (8:00         to  12:00  Noon)  at  Wilcox  was  more 

effective  than  the  3530  P.M»  to  6:30        program  offered  September 
through  June  •   The  trainees  were  wide  ax^ake^  more  responsive^  less 
tired,  and  had  a  more  receptive  attitude  for  learning • 

3.     There  was  a  greater  effort  by  the  Cheshire  Reformatory  to  place 
trainees  in  similar  Jobs  at  Cheshire. 

U«     An  epqploratoxy  program  could  not  materialize  as  Cheshire  could  not 
provide  adequate  numbers  of  applicants* 

5«     Safety  was  stressed  as  an  integral  part  of  all  shop  programs* 

6*     There  was  noted  of  Cheshire  inmates  minimal  or  very  low  entry 

abilities  at  times  •   This  points  out  low  educational  achievements 
of  the  inmates  and  the  need  for  basic  educational  training  in 
reading,  writing,  etc*,  to  ensure  reasonable  training  success* 

?•     The  recommendation  by  Mr*  Walter  Vemey,  Senior  VTE  Program  Officer, 
trm  Washington,  D*C*,  that  a  full-time  Director  be  appointed  for 
this  program,  can  become  a  reality  when  the  program  is  operating 
within-the-walls  at  Cheshire.   A  "coordinated*^  program  sho^Ild  evolve* 


GENERAL  COMMENTS      Cont»d  -W- 


8.   The  problem  of  "Job  Orientation"  is  one  which  shotild  be  resolved 
.to  the  best  iaterest  of  the  trainee •    It  is  unfortunate  that  no 
state  agency  could  act  on  this. 

9i     Regarding  security  at  Wilcox^  the  presence  of  security  officers 
was  mandatory  and  very  costly.    The  cost  to  Cheshire  was  a  vital 
factor  in  closing  the  Wilcox  operation.    The  negative  responses 
by  inmates  regarding  their  dislike  for  the  presence  of  security 


officers  is  deemed  only  an  expression.   There  is  no  evidence  to 
indicate  Impaiment  of  the-educatiohal  effort. 
10.   The  cooperation  rendered  by  the  OSES  counselor  in  the  person  of 
Mr.  Butkus  contributed  to  the  success  of  YIPPEE.    His  role  at 
Cheshire  with  the  selection  and  counseling  of  inmates  and  his 
cooperation  xd.th  the  Wilcox  administration  are  recognized  as 
praiseworthy. 

His  periodic  reports  regarding  the  status  of  the  released  inmates 
were  usefid  evaluation  tools. 


COST  OF  TRAINING  (Wilcox  Only) 


The  table  below  lists  the  costs  for  YIPPEE s 


School 
Year 


Annual 
Total 


Supplies 
Minor  Equip. 
Other 


Oct.  1969-70     $1^,67U.U0  $U,200.00 

1970-  71      33,617.80  6,097.00 

1971-  72      UO,938.9U  12,972.00 


Totals 

GRAND  TOTAL 
10-69  thru  6-30-72 


$23,269.00 


Instructional 
Salaries 


$10,560.00 
26,332.00 
23,9Ua.OO 

$60,836.00 


Student 

Laborer, 

Clerk 


$.  91ii.U0 
1,188.80 
U,022.9lt 

$6,126.11t 
$90,231.1U 


Mr.  Butkus*  s\immacy  ending  6-30-72  indicates  that  a  total  of  197 
trainees  were  enrolled  in  the  Cheshire/Vttlcox  Program  since  October, 
1969.   Thus  the  cost  at  Wilcox  Tech  only  to  train  one  individual  is: 
$90,231.1U   "   $U57.52   Training  cost  per  person 
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RATINGS 


Each  trainee  was  rated  at  intenrala  by  his  instructors*   His  progress 
was  made  on  a  sinple  cheek  sheet  (copy  in  appendix)  provldixig  a  scale  from 
poor  to  excellent.    Emphasis  was  placed  upon  both  personal  traits  as  veil 
as  trade  progress.   A  provision  was  made  for  instructor  comments. 
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YIPPEE  ^  A  COOPERATIVE  EFFORT 

The  YIPPEE  project  was  a  cooperative  effort  involving  many 
agencies  including  the  Bureau  of  Vocational  Technical  Schools,  Central 
Office,  the  Department  of  Corrections,  the  Connecticut  State  Employ- 
ment  Agencj'-,  the  Cheshire  Reformatory,  DVR,  and  Wilcox  Technical  School. 

Since  its  inception  in  October,  1969,  many  meetings  were  held  by 
the  above  department  members  to  insure  YIPPEE »S  success •    The  reciprocal 
meetings  of  the  Wilcox  Staff,  Cheshire  Administration,  and  the  Cheshire 
production  staff  *has  yielded  results.    The-  EVAHIATICN  by  members  of 
Mr.  Woods'  office  was  fruitful  in  its  findings.   The  cooperation  and 
understanding  of  the  teaching  staff  contributed  immeasurably  to  the 
success. 

According  to  Dr.  Bidwell^s  report,  there  arise  questions  to  be 
answered  when  the  results  of  the  experimental  and  control  groups  are 
evaluated.   Her  findings  do  state  "qualitative  differences  in  job 
experiences  were  noted  which  supported  the  advantages  of  the  training 
program." 

The  ccwments  of  Wilcox  instructors  concur  with  Dr.  Bidwell*s 
suggestions  that  inmate  behavioral  change  and  attitudes  are  factors  to 
be  dealt  with  to  ensure  the  inmates  a  successful  return  to  nomal 
productive  life- upon  release.    Persistent  follow-up  upon  release  is  a 
necessary  must  in  the  post-release  months. 
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Trainee : 


EVALUATION  OF  PZRSONAL  TRAITS 


1.    INDUSTRY,  ENERGY,  APPLICATiai, 

WORK  HABITS  (dsy  to  day  application) 


Jndifferentj  makes  little  eflort^ 
llsually  lazy,  needs  prompting 


6.    PROGRESS  RATE'IG  {%) 


Jiveraje  Industriousness 
"Hard  worker,  consistent 
Jlxceptional,  dilligent,  above 
"average • 


2^    ABILITY  TO  LS/JUT  ASSIGliSD  TRAmHO 


JDoes  not  have  ability  for 
"assigned  training* 
^Learns  slowly;  requires 
"repetition  for  mastery 


^Average  ability 
"Above  average  capacity 
'Exceptional  ability  & 
"adaptability 


3.    DEfEHDABILITY  (Shsrin.^  responsibility 
 of  assignments) 

Requires  constant  supervision 


^Varies  at  tiir.es 
^Requires  some  direction; 
assumes  responsibility 
^Dependable;  heeds  no  discipline 
"Totally  dependable  &  reliable 


k.    EMOTIOtlAL  STABILITY  B!  PilSPEGT  TO 
TR/iHI-JG  [ 

 ^Trainee  laclcs  emotional 


stability  for  this  training  or 
trade  and  could  be  considered 
unfit  or  undesirable  for  this 
trade. 

^Readily  upset,  poor  control 
Jlpathetic,  Unresponsive 
_^Good  balance  of  control 
"Very  good  self-control 


9. 


J"  Failure  -  due  to  lack  of 

"application 

Failure  •  due  to  lack  of 

"ability 

(60-69)  Poor  achievement 
(70-79)  Averarje  achievement 

'B   (80-89)  Above  average 

"a    (100-90)  Outstanding 


7.    SSTEUTS  OF  TRAlfJSS«S  FUTURE  SUCCZSS 


^Failure 

"Little  success 

"May  encounter  difficulty 


jiverage 
"Above  average 


8.    miNEE'S,  APPARENT  ATTITUDE  TaJARD 
PPJJ3E11T  TRABIEv^G. 


JInfavorable 

jTot  unfavorr.ble,  but  less  than 
"desirable. 


Acceptable  -  generally  good 
Favorable -attitude  adds  to 
effect  of  training* 
 ^Definitely  favorable-enthusi- 
astic attitude  should  aid  in 
future  employment ♦ 

CaS'iSNTS  AUD  RECOMIffiNDATIOWS  (con-' 
ceming  trainee's  fitness  for  con- 
tinued training) 


S.    SHOP  OR  TRADE  ABILITY 


ERJC 


JTrainee  has  apparent  ability 
but  does  not  apply  himself 

^Trainee  does  not  qualify  for 
trade  based  on  past  progress 

^Below  average  ability 

^Average 

JTeiy  good 

"Outstan4ing 
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FILMED  FROM  BEST  AVAILABLE  COPY 


HORACE      WILCOX  TECHHICAL  SCHOOL 
Oregon  Road  Mcriden,  Cooii*  06upO 
Phone:  235-6316 

TRAINING  RECORD 


Name  of  Trainee 


Occupation  for  which 
training  vojs  given: 


'     Dates  pertinent  to  rating: 
Date  of  termination: 


Rating  No, 


Jnit  of  Training 


Hours 


J 


General  Rating  and  Comments 


Assistant  Director 
Adult  Education 
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ABSTRACT  -  PQCUSEO  ON  LABOR  AND   INDUSTR I AL 
GRCWTH  CHARACTERISTICS*  THIS  STUDY  ADDRESSES 
ITSELF   TO  INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT  PERSONNEL 
CHARGED  WITH  THE  RESPONSIBILITY  OF  LOCATING 


AND  ATTRACTING  NEW  INDUSTRY  TO  REDEVELOPMENT 
AREAS.    INCLUDEC  ARE  TABLES  WHICH  ILLUS TR.AXE! 
Ill  GROWTH  AND  LABOR  CHARACTERISTICS  OF 
SELECTED  MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES*  (2)  VOLUME 
Tif  SHIPMENTS  AND  GROWTH  CHARACTERISTICS  OF 
SELECTED  INDUSTRIES  AND  PRODUCT  CLASSES*  ^ND^ 
(3)   EXAMPLES  OF  TABLE  I  DATA  USE  "AND  A  LIST 
OF  THE  GROWTH  INDUSTRIES  WITH  SELECTeP 

A  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  ™" 
AS  KEY  SYMBOLS  AND  CRITERIA 


CHARACTERISTICS. 
CONTENTS  AS  WELL 


TiTEO  PRECfrDE  GACh  TABlR.  (SNJ 


kit 


mc 
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HHIEIIINNID 


The  Public  Works  and  Economic  Development  Act 
provides  important  tools  to  augment  the  self*hclp  efforts  of  areas 
suffering  from  chronic  unemployment  or  underemployment 

To  stimulate  economic  growth  and  to  help  create  new 
Job  opportunities  in  these  areast  the  Act  provides: 

e  Loans  to  new  or  expanding  industries; 

e  Loans  and  grants  to  communities  for  public  facilities 
that  are  vital  if  new  firms  are  to  get  started  or  existing  ones 
are  to  expand; 

•  Technical  assistance  to  help  find  answers  to  long* 
standing  economic  problems. 

Bafore  a  redevelopment  area  can  take  advantage  of  these 
Federal  aids,  it  needs  to  know  where  ifs  going  and  how  It 
plans  to  get  there. 

This  publication  was  prepared  to  help  local  economic 
development  groups  and  others  concerned  with  economic 
development  in  their  efforts  to  tocate  and  attract  hew  and 
expanding  industry.  The  growth  characteristics  of  manuftic- 
turing  industries  provided  in  this  booklet  will  permit  a 
concentration  of  these  efforts  on  those  industries  tiaving  the 
greatest  economic  development  potential. 


P^obert  A.  Pedesta 

Assfstant  Secretary  for  CcorKmIc  Devefopment 
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INIRODUimON 


This  study  is  designed  as  a  technical  too!  and  research  aid  for  those 
working  in  the  industrial  development  field.  Specifically,  the  study 
lists  manuftK:turing  industries  ranked  by  growth  trend  and  provides 
supporting  information  on  labor  charactertetics.  Its  purpose  is  to 
provide  r  starting  point  for  individuals  and  agencjes  in  their  efforts  to 
locate  and  attract  new  industry  to  redevelopment  areas* 

While  the  study  responds  to  a  wide  variety.of  questions,  the  follow* 
ing  probably  represent  those  of  greatest  interest  to  area  redevelopment 
officials: 

•  Which  industries  show  growth  potential  and,  therefore,  present 
industrial  development  opportunities? 

•  Which  industries  are  declining,  or  have  shrunk  substantially  from 
previous  peaks,  and,  therefore,  may  be  troubled  by  excess  production 
capacity? 

•  Within  a  particular  industrial  category,  which  industries  have  the 
greatest,  or  least,  growth  potential? 

•  Does  industry  A  or  industry  B  have  the  better  growth  record? 

•  How  does  a  particular  industry  rank  in  its  investment  in  plant 
and  equipment? 

•  Which  industries  are  likely  to  place  greatest  emphasis  on  low 
wage  labor?  On  an  abundance  of  production  type  workers? 

•  What  is  the  size  of  a  given  industry  (or  product  class)  as  repre* 
sented  by  value  of  shipments? 

The  primary  emphasis  of  this  study,  then,  is  (1)  on  industry  growth 
characteristics,  because  the  growing  industries  are  those  which  will 
be  locating  new  plants,  and  (2)  or  labor  characteristics,  because  those 
industries  that  will  effectively  employ  surplus  labor  are  the  prime  focus 
of  area  development  activity* 

The  substance  of  the  study  is  presented  in  three  tables  and  attend- 
ant explanations*  Complete  reading  of  the  explanatory  material  with 
each  table  is  necessary  for  effective  use  of  the  study* 


TABLE i 

Growth  and  Lahor  Characteristics 
01  Selected  Manufachiring  industries 

DESCRIPTION  OF  CONTENTS 

The  411  manufacturing  industries  in  Table  I  of  this  study  are  those 
with  four-digit  Standard  Industrial  Classification  (SIC)  codes.  SIC 
codes  refer  to  the  breakdown  of  industry  into  major  categories  and 
several  stages  of  subcategories,  as  defined  by  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  and  as  used  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census.  The  level  of  manufacturing  industry  detail 
ranges  from  two-digit  codes  (major  industry  groups)  to  seven-digit 
codes  (products).  For  example: 


Industry  breakdown 


Major  industry  group  20 

Industry  group  203 

Industor  2033 

Product  class  20331 

Product  2033113 


Industry  product,  etc. 
Food  and  kindred  products 
Canned  and  frozen  foods 
Fruits  and  vegetables,  etc. 
Fruits 

Applesauce 


The  Table  I  industries  are  rated  for  growth  trends,  recent  and  long- 
term;  the  year  of  peak  employment  during  the  1953-67  period;  the 
percentage  decline,  if  any,  from  the  peak  employment  year  to  1967; 
capital  formation  or  the  relative  growth  in  investment  for  plant  and 
equipment;  and  three  labor  characteristics:  average  wage  rate  for 
production  workers,  blue  collar  workers  as  a  percentage  of  total  em- 
ployment, and  labor  intensity  (production  workers  wages  as  a  per- 
centage of  value  added  by  manufacture). 

The  industries  are  grouped  in  categories  according  to  their  recent 
growth  trend~1958  through  1967.  The  long  term  trend-1958  versus 
1967-is  also  listed  and  can  be  used  for  comparative  purposes,  indus- 
tries whose  data  show  a  sharp  contrast  between  the  recent  trend  and 
the  longer  term  trend  may  need  more  extensive  investigation.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  the  1958-67  trend  will  be  the  more  significant 
of  the  two. 

Within  the  growth  categories,  the  industries  are  listed  by  SIC  code 
order.  In  this  way,  the  Table  I  listing  permits  quick  selection  of  the 
top  growth  industries  in  each  major  industry  group.  For  example,  the 
top  growth  industries  among  the  Food  and  kindred  products  industries 
(SIC  20)  are  Frozen  fruits  and  vegetables  (SIC  2037),  which  falls  in 
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the  Very  High  Growth  (VHG)  category,  and  two  other  industries,  Dehy- 
drated food  products  (SIC  2034)  and  Blended  and  prepared  flour  (SIC 
2045),  which  fall  in  the  High  Growth  (HG)  category. 

For  quick  reference,  the  two-digit  SIC  codes  for  major  industry 
groups  are  as  follows: 


SIC 

Industry  Group 

SIC 

Industry  Group 

20 

Food  and  kindred  products 

31 

Leather  and  leather  products 

21 

Tobacco  manufactures 

32 

Stone,  clay,  and  glass 

22 

textile  mill  products 

products 

23 

Apparel  and  related  products 

33 

Priniary  metal  industries 

24 

Lumber  and  wood  products 

34 

Fabricated  metal  products 

25 

Furniture  and  fixtures 

35 

Machinery,  except  electrical 

26 

Paper  and  allied  products 

36 

Electrical  machinery 

27 

Printing  and  publishing 

37 

Transportation  equipment 

28 

Chemicals  and  allied 

38 

Instruments  and  related 

products 

products 

29 

Petroleum  and  coal  products 

39 

Miscellaneous 

30 

Rubber  and  plastics 

manufacturing 

products,  n.e.c. 

Criteria  used  and  key  to  symbols 

The  informational  key  to  each  of  the  columns  in  Table  I  and  the 
symbols  used  are  as  follows: 

Table  stub: 

1.  The  SIC  code  identification  of  industries. 

2.  List  of  industries  identified  by  short  descriptive  title  and  grouped 
by  growth  categories  developed  by  comparison  of  average  annual  em- 
ployment in  the  1958-60  period  and  the  average  for  1966-67.  The 
growth  categories  are  as  follows: 

VERY  HIGH  GROWTH  (VHG):  1966-67  average  annual  employment 
versus  1958-60  equals  50-percent  gain  or  better.  In  other  words, 
average  employment  for  the  2-year  period  1966-67  exceeds  the  aver- 
age employnfient  for  the  3-year  period  1958-60  by  50  percent  or  more. 
Includes  40  industries. 

HIGH  GROWTH  (HG):  1966-67  average  annual  employment  versus 
1958-60  equals  30-percent  to  50-percent  gain.  Includes  59  industries. 

MODERATE  GROWTH  (MG):  1966-67  average  annual  employment 
versus  1958-60  equals  10-percent  to  30-percent  gain.  Includes  134 
industries. 

STATIC  (S):  average  annual  employment  in  1966-67  rose  above 
1958-60  by  less  than  10  percent.  Includes  58  industries. 


DECLINING  (D):  average  annual  employment  in  1966*67  declined 
from  the  1958-60  average.  Includes  120  industries,  70  of  which  de- 
clined by  less  than  15  percent  and  50  of  which  declined  by  more  than 
15  percent. 

Column  Headings 

Column  (1)—1967  Employment  Relative  to  Peak  Year.  The  peak 
year  for  total  employment  in  each  industry  and  the  percentage,  if  any, 
by  which  1967  employment  has  shrunk  from  the  peak  year.  The  column 
attempts  to  provide  a  rough  indication  of  the  amount  of  excess  produc- 
tive capacity,  if  any,  in  a  particular  industry.  This  is  based  on  the 
assumption  that  the  various  industries  were  operating  at  or  near  capa- 
city in  the  peak  year,  and  that  any  decline  from  the  peak  year  would 
indicate  the  existence  of  excess  production  capacity  in  the  industry* 
The  validity  of  this  assumption  is  reduced  by  the  spread  in  time  be- 
tween 1967  and  the  peak  year,  since  the  nature  or  size  of  an  industry's 
production  capacity  will  change  with  the  gradual  abandonment  and/or 
construction  of  production  facilities.  On  the  other  hand,  a  decline  from 
a  recent  peak  year  may  be  of  a  cyclical  or  temporary,  nature. 

All  of  the  industries  listed  as  having  "Very  High  Growth"  had  their 
peak  year  in  1967,  whereas  most  of  the  "Static"  and  "Decline"  indus- 
tries peaked  much  earlier. 

In  summary,  137  industries  (33  percent  of  the  total  number)  reached 
their  employment  peak  in  1967;  110  industries  (27  percent)  declined 
between  zero  and  10  percent  from  the  peak  year;  65  industries  (16 
percent)  declined  10-20  percent;  50  industries  (12  percent)  declined 
20-30  percent;  23  industries  (6  percent)  declined  30-40  percent;  and 
26  industries  (6  percent)  declined  over  40  percent  On  a  cumulative 
basis,  33  percent  of  the  industries  declined  not  at  all,  60  percent 
declined  less  than  10  percent,  76  percent  declined  less  than  20  per- 
cent,  88  percent  declined  less  than  30  percent,  and  94  percent  de- 
clined less  than  40  percent. 

Peak  years  were  determined  from  among  those  years  back  through 
1953  for  which  data  were  available.  Peak  employment  was  reached  in 
1967  by  137  industries,  in  1966  by  82,  and  in  1953  by  53.  The  re- 
maining 139  industries  reached  their  peak,  as  many  as  24  in  1956 
or  as  few  as  2  in  1961,  during  the  12-year  period  from  1954-65. 

Column  (2) — Long  Term  Growth  Trend.  Symbols  in  this  column 
measure  growth  based  on  the  ratio  of  the  industry's  1967  value  added 
by  manufacture  to  its  1958  value  added  as  related  to  the  all  manu- 
bcturing  industry  average.  The  key  to  the  symbols  used  is  as  follows: 

VHG:  Very  high  growth,  1967/1958  ratio  exceeds'  130  percent  of 
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that  for  all  manufacturing,  includes  47  industries. 

HG:  High  growth,  1967/1958  ratio  equals  110  percent  to  130 
percent  of  that  for  all  manufacturing.  Includes  73  industries. 

MG:  Moderate  growth,  1967/1958  ratio  equals  90  percent  to  110 
percent  of  that  for  all  manufacturing.  Includes  110  industries. 

S:  Static,  1967/1958  ratio  equals  70  percent  to  90  percent  of  that 
for  all  manufacturing.  Includes  119  industries. 

D:  Declining,  1967/1958  ratio  is  less  than  70  percent  of  that  for 
all  manufacturing.  Includes  61  industries. 

Since  the  symbols  describe  trends  computed  by  comparing  only 
two  points  In  time,  1958  and  1967,  the  long  term  rating  may  be 
affected  unduly  by  annual  production  variations,  industry  to  industry. 
The  trend  based  on  the  average  annual  employment  in  1958-60  com- 
pared with  1966-67  may  on  the  whole  be  a  more  valid  indicator  of 
industry  growth  potential. 

Column  (3) — Capital  Formation.  This  indicator  compares  an  indus- 
try's total  gross  value  of  depreciable  assets  (plant  and  equipment)  at 
the  end  of  1963  and  1967,  and  on  a  relative  basis  provides  a  compari- 
son of  one  industry  with  another.  The  underlying  data  represent  the 
actual  cost  of  the  assets  at  the  time  they  were  acquired.  Whenever  a 
plant  changes  ownership,  however,  the  new  owner  typically  uses  an 
appraised  or  purchase  value.  In  industries  where  there  have  been 
numerous  changes  of  ownership,  the  value  of  the  assets  may  have 
dropped  off  substantially.  Declining  valuation,  therefore,  to  some  extent 
might  be  the  result  of  accounting  practices.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
underlying  values  represent  book  value  (original  cost)  of  fixed  assets, 
and  a  substantial  increase  in  the  data  reported  for  an  industry  would 
indicate  a  major  increment  of  growth  in  facilities  for  manufacturing. 
The  data  on  book  value  are  secured  by  sampling  manufacturing  estab* 
lishments  and,  at  times,  may  be  subject  to  high  sampling  variation 
which,  if  excessive,  leads  to  withholding  of  the  information.  The  key 
to  the  symbols  used  to  show  changes  from  1963  to  1967  are  as 
follows: 

VH:  Very  high  additional  investment  in  plant  and  equipment,  roughly 
85.0  percent  or  more  above  the  1963  aggregate  book  value,  by  25 
industries. 

H:  High  additional  investment  over  1963,  between  50.0  and  84.9 
percent,  by  94  industries. 

M:  Moderate  additional  investment  over  1963,  from  25.0  to  49.9 
percent,  by  150  industries. 

L:  Low  additional  investment  over  1963,  between  zero  and  24.9 
percent,  by  87  industries. 
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VL:  Very  low  or  negative  investment,  from  1963  to  1967,  by  28 
industries. 

Column  (4)— Average  Wage  Rate.  This  provides  a  rough  indication 
of  the  skill  levels  required  of  production  workers  in  the  industry.  An 
indication  of  lower  skill  levels  may  be  important  to  a  community 
development  group  whose  main  objective  is  to  reduce  unemployment 
among  a  large  pool  of  lesser  skilled  individuals.  On  the  other  hand,  an 
area  in  which  wage  rates  and  skills  are  above  average  likely  would 
assemble  its  list  of  prospective  industries  from  those  that  pay  high 
wages.  Symbols  in  this  column  represent  categories  based  on  1967 
annual  wage  for  production  workers,  divided  by  total  hours  worked. 
The  key  to  the  symbols  used  is  as  follows: 

VH:  Very  high  wages,  over  $3.75  per  hour.  Includes  18  industries. 
H:  High  wages,  $3.25  to  $3.74  per  hour.  Includes  76  industries. 
M:  Moderate  wages,  $2.50  to  $3.24  per  hour.  Includes  175  indus- 
tries. 

L:  Low  wages,  $2.00  to  $2.49  per  hour.  Includes  98  industries. 

VL:  Very  low  wages,  under  $2.00  per  hour.  Includes  44  industries. 

Column  (5)— Percent  Blue  Collar.  This  indicates  the  importance  of . 
production  workers  relative  to  managerial,  professional,  technical,  and 
clerical  employees.  Industries  with  a  relatively  low  percentage  of  blue 
collar  workers  will  have  a  con^espondingly  high  proportion  of  employees 
of  the  type  that  demand  superior  community  amenities  and  services, 
such  as  education,  recreation,  health,  and  transportation  facilities. 
High  blue  collar  percentages  may  indicate  industries  that  are  more 
interested  in  a  large  labor  supply.  Symbols  in  this  column  represent 
categories  based  on  production  workers  as  a  percent  total  employment 
in  1967.  The  key  to  the  symbols  is  as  follows: 

VH:  Very  high,  90  percent  or  more.  Includes  36  industries. 

H:  High,  85*89  percent  Includes  78  industries. 

M:  Modf  rate,  70^  percent  Includes  216  industries. 

L:  Low,  J5-69  percent  Includes  69  industries. 

VL:  Veiy  low,  under  55  percent  Includes  12  industries. 

Column  (6)— Labor  Intensity.  This  Is  an  Indication  of  the  overall 
importance  of  labor  to  a  particular  industry.  Industries  whose  labor 
costs  are  high  relative  to  their  total  costs  will  normally  have  an  intense 
interest  in  the  labor  factor  as  a  locational  determinant  Whether  this 
type  of  industry  can  be  attracted  to  a  particular  community  will  depend 
upon  whether  its  requirements  for  labor  are  white  collar  or  blue  collar, 
high  skill  production  or  low  skill  production.  All  of  the  labor  factors, 
therefore,  should  be  considered  by  an  economic  development  group 
in  targeting  its  efforts  toward  a  select  list  of  industries.  (An  example 
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of  one  such  list  is  Table  III.)  Symbols  in  this  column  represent  cate- 
gories based  on  production  worker  wages  as  a  percent  of  value  added 
by  manufacture  in  1967.  The  key  to  the  symbols  is  as  follows: 

VH:  Very  high,  over  50  percent.  Includes  15  industries. 

H:  High,  40-50  percent  includes  101  industries. 

Ml  Moderate,  2540  percent.  Includes  213  industries. 

L:  Low,  15-25  percent  Includes  62  industries. 

VL:  Very  low,  under  15  percent  Includes  20  industries. 


SPECIAL  COMMENT 

In  summary,  the  criteria  used  in  the  tables  to  describe  growth  char- 
acteristics have  proved  satisfactory  for  most  of  the  industries.  However, 
no  single  criterion  for  growth  can  accurately  characterize  all  industries, 
since  the  trends  in  various  economic  sectors  are  often  divergent 
Homebuilding  activity  during  the  1958-62  period  was  in  an  extended 
downtrend,  thereby  affecting  the  need  for  building  products  as  a 
whole*  Out  of  24  industries  readily  identifiable  as  in  building  and 
related  products,  only  one  each  then  was  in  the  VHG  and  HG  groups, 
4  were  In  MG,  14  were  in  S,  and  4  were  rated  D.  Industries  in  this 
group  as  of  1967,  broadly  speaking,  were  still  on  the  downgrade,  with 
17  in  1967  in  the  static  or  declining  category  compared  with  18  back 
in  1962.  However,  in  1967  a  larger  number,  12,  were  classified  as 
declining,  whereas  only  4  were  In  decline  in  1962.  In  terms  of  1967 
dollars,  or  in  constant  dollars,  the  volume  of  residential  construction, 
a 'major  consumer  of  building  products,  averaged  in  1961-62  just 
about  the  same  as  the  average  for  1958-60.  By  1969-70,  however, 
though  still  3.5  percent  down  from  the  1958-60  level,  homebuilding 
construction  was  better  off,  and  current  forecasts  for  the  1970's 
indicate  strong  expansionary  growth,  not  only  in  homebuilding,  but  in 
most  other  sectors  of  the  economy* 


TABLE  I:  erowth  and  Labor  Characterisncs 


SIC 
cod* 


2037 
2256 
2262 
2272 
2295 

2327 
2391 

2519 

2646 

2752 

2824 

2843 

3079 

3316 
3339 
3392 
3399 

3497 
3499 

3534 
3536 
3537 
3541 
3571 
3589 

3622 
3635 
3651 
3652 
3662 
3672 
3674 
3679 

3742 
3791 


Induttiy  I 
(Ricint  fro^  trandO  i 
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Very  High  Growth  (VHG)  < 

Frozen  fruits  and  vegetables   1 

Knit  fabric  mills   | 

Finishing  plants,  synthetics   | 

Tufted  carpets  and  rugs   1 

Coated  fabrics,  not  ruoberized   | 

Men's  and  boys'  separate  trousers   I 

Curtains  and  draperies   | 

Household  furniture,  n.e.c   | 

Pressed  and  molded  pulp  goods   | 

Printing,  lithographic   | 

Organic  fibers,  noncellulosic  

Surface  active  agents  

Miscellaneous  plastics  products  

Cold  finishing  of  steel  shapes  

Primary  nonferrous  metals,  n.ex  

Nonferrous  forgings  

Primary  metal  products,  n.e.c  

Metal  foil  and  leaf  

Fabricated  metal  products,  n.ex  

Elevators  and  moving  stairways  

Hoists,  cranes,  and  monorails  

Industrial  trucks  and  tractors  

Machine  tools,  metal-cutting  

Computing  and  related  machines  

Service  industry  machines,  n.ex  

Industrial  controls  

Household  vacuum  cleaners  

Radio  and  TV  receiving  sets  

Phonograph  records  

Radio,  iV  communication  equipment  

Cathode  ray  picture  tubes  

Semiconductors   ^ 

Electronic  components,  n.ex  

Railroad  and  streetcars   1 

Trailer  coaches  


01  sei6Gied  Manutocniring  industries 


1117  Employmtfit 
nlitivt  to  ptak  ytar  ^ 

Lenittrm 
(fowth 
tmnd 

Itipiull 

fdnnatien 

Ptrctnt 

kill* 

collar 

Labof 
inttntity 

- 

yur 

Ptrctnt 
dwlint 

WtfC 

ratt 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(S) 

(•) 

1967 

1967 

1967* 

1967* 

1966 

0.0 

0  0 

0.0 
0.0 

-1.1 

HG 

VHG 

nia 

VHG 

VHG 

H 

NA 

u 
n 

VH 
M 

L 
L 
M 

L 
M 

H 
H 
M 

M 
M 

M 
M 
H 
M 
M 

1966  > 
1966  > 

-3.2 
-3.4 

VHG 
HG 

NA 
NA 

VL 
VL 

VH 
H 

H 
H 

1966  > 

-34.8 

Vn 

L 

u 
n 

M 

1966  > 

-4.3 

MG 

NA 

M 

M 

M 

1967 

0  0 

VHG 

M 

H 

M 

H 

1966  > 

-3.2 

VHG 

VH 

M 

M 

L 

1967 » 

0.0 

VHG 

M 

M 

VL 

L 

1967 « 

0.0 

VHG 

VH 

L 

M 

M 

1967 « 
1967 » 
1967^ 
1967 « 

0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 

mla 

VHG 
VHG 
VHG 

L 

VH 
H 

u 
n 

H 

H 

M 

M 

M 
M 
M 

H 
M 
M 
M 

1967 » 
1967 « 

0.0 
0.0 

VHG 
VHG 

L 
H 

M  ~ 
M 

M 
M 

M 
M 

1966 
1967 » 
1967 
1953 
1967 
1967 » 

0.8 
0.0 
0.0 
-12.4 
0.0 
0.0 

S 

VHG 
D 

VHG 

NA 

VHG 

M 
H 
M 
H 
M 
M 

H 
H 
M 
H 
H 
M 

L 
L 
L 
L 
L 
L 

M 

M 

VL 

M 

L 

M 

1956 
1953 
1966  > 
1967 
1967 » 
1967 » 
19G7« 
1967 « 

-46.0 
-12.4 
-10.4 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 

VHG 

HG 

HG 

MG 

VHG 

VHG 

VHG 

VHG 

H 
H 

VH 

VH 

M 

VH 

H 

VH 

M 
M 
M 
L 
H 
M 
M 
L 

L 

M 

M 

M 

VL 

M 

L 

M 

M 
L 
M 
M 
M 
L 
M 
M 

1952 
1967 

-11.0 
0.0 

VHG 
VHG 

M 
VH 

H 
L 

M 
H 

VH 
H 

TABLE  t  aroNUi  and  Labor  diaradoriaocs 


SIC 
cotft 


Industry 
(Rtctnt  gntwth  trands) 


3799 

3831 
3841 
3861 

3953 


2034 
2045 

2269 

2282 
2299 
2339 
2385 
2394 
2396 
2399 

2521 
2522 
2542 

2645 
2655 

2731 
2732 
2741 
2761 
2789 
2791 

2821 
2831 
2844 
2879 

2951 
3021 
3264 
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Transportation  equipment,  n.e.c. . 

Optical  instruments  and  lenses. . . 
Surgical  and  medical  instruments. 
Photographic  equipment  

Marking  devices  

High  Growth  (H6) 

Dehydrated  food  products  

Blended  and  prepared  flour  

Rnishing  plants,  n.e.c  

Throwing  and  winding  mills  

Textile  goods,  n.e.c  

Women  s  and  misses'  outerwear. . 

Waterpi'oof  outer  garments  

Canvas  products  

Automotive  and  apparel  trimming. 
Fabricated  textile. products,  n.e.c. 

Wood  office  furniture  

Metal  office  furniture  

Metal  partitions  and  fixtures  

Die-cut  paper  and  board  

Fiber  cans,  drums,  etc  

Book  publishing  

Book  printing  

Miscellaneous  publishing  

Manifold  business  forms  

Bookbinding  

Typesetting  

Plastic  materials  and  resins  

Biological  products  

Toilet  preparations  

Agricultural  chemicals,  n.e.c  

Paving  mixtures  and  blocks  

Rubber  footwear  , 

Porcelain  electrical  supplies  
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19t7  Empioymtnt 
ralativt  to  ptak  yur  ■ 
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0.0 
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0.0 
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-3.0 
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TULE  L'  troMi  and  Ubor  Ctaradirisiics 


SIC 


ERIC 


3323 
3361 
3369 

3449 
3451 
3479 

3544 
3545 

3548 
3555 
3559 
3567 
3569 
3585 
3599 

3623 
3634 
3661 
3693 
3694 
3699 

3713 
3715 
3751 

3821 
3842 
3843 
3872 

3911 
3931 
3941 


2015 
2022 

2032 
2036 

12 


Industiy 
(Rictnt  grawth  trandt) 


Steel  foundries  

Aluminum  castings  

Nonferrous  castings,  n.e.c. 


Miscellaneous  metal  work  

Screw  machine  products  

Metal  coating  and  allied  services. 


Special  dies,  tools,  jigs.. . 
Machine  tool  accessories. 


Metalworking  machinery,  n.e.c   * 

Printing  trades  machinery   | 

Speciarindustry  machinery   | 

Industrial  furnaces  and  ovens   | 

General  industrial  machinery  

Refrigeration  machinery   i 

Miscellaneous  machinery,  nonelectrical   | 


Welding  apparatus  

Electric  housewares  and  fans 
Telephone,  telegraph  appa 
X-ray  apparatus  and  tubes 
Engine  electrical  equipment 
Electrical  equipment,  n.e.c. 


Truck  and  bus  bodies  

Truck  trailers  

Motorcycles,  bicycles,  and  parts. , 

Mechanical  measuring  devices. . . 
Surgical  appliances  and  supplies. 
Dental  equipment  and  supplies. . 
Watchcases  


Jewelry,  precious  metal  

Musical  instruments  and  parts. 
Games  and  toys  


Moderate  Growth  (M6) 

Poultry  dressing  plants  , 

Cheese,  natural  and  processed. 

Canned  specialties  

Fresh  or  frozen  packaged  fish.. 
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TULE  i:  aroMh  mm  umt  GmnderMiGS 


Industty 
(Rectnt  growth  trends) 


Rice  milling*.. 
Beet  sugar... 
Chewing  gum. 


Wines  and  brandy   I 

Bottled  and  canned  soft  drinks   4 

Shortening  and  cooking  oils   a 

Macaroni  and  spaghetti   I 

Food  preparations,  n.e.c   i 

Weaving  mills,  synthetics   i 

Knit  outerwear  mills   I 

Yarn  mills,  except  wool   | 

Men's  and  boys'  work  clothing   1 

Men's  and  boys'  clothing,  n.e.c   | 

Women's  and  misses'  blouses   i 

Apparel  and  accessories,  n.e.c   I 

Housefurnishing,  n.e.c   | 

Veneer  and  plywood   | 

Prefabricated  wood  structures   1 

Wood  preserving   I 

Wood  products,  n.e.c   | 


Wood  household  furniture,  except  upholstered. 

Wood  household  furniture,  upholstered  

Public  building  furniture  

Wood  partitions  and  fixtures  

Furniture  and  fixtures,  n.e.c  


Paperboard  mills  

Paper  coating  and  glazing. 

Envelopes  

Bags,  except  textile  bags.. 
Sanitary  paper  products. . . 

Converted  paper  products,  n.e.c  | 

Folding  paperboard  boxes   ^ 

Corrugated  and  solid  fiber  boxes. 
Sanitary  food  containers- 


Newspapers  

Periodicals  

Engraving  and  plate  printing. 
Greeting  card  publishing  


I 
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industry 
(Recent  growth  trends) 


Blankbooks  and  looseleaf  binders. 


Industrial  organic  chemicals,  n.e.c. 

Synthetic  rubber  

Pharmaceutical  preparations  

Polishes  and  sanitation  goods  

Paints  and  allied  products  


Fertilizers  

Fertilizers,  mixing  only  

Adhesives  and  gelatin  

Printing  ink  

Chemical  preparations,  n.e.c. 


Fabricated  rubber  products,  n.e.c. 


House  slippers  

Luggage  

ieatner  goods,  n.e.c. 


Glass  containers  

Pressed  and  blown  glass,  n.e.c. 


Concrete  products,  n.e.c. 
Ready-mix  concrete  


Abrasive  products  

Gaskets  and  insulations  

Mineral  wool  

Nonclay  refractories  

Nonmetallic  minerals,  n.e.c. 


Steel  wire  and  related  products. 

Gray  iron  foundries  

Malleable  iron  foundries  


Metal  cans. 
Cutlery 


Hand  and  edge  tools,  n.e.c. 


2841 


Primary  aluminum  

Aluminum  rolling  and  drawing  ;  

Nonferrous  rolling  and  dr^^wing  

Nonferrous  wiredrawing   * 

Brass,  bronze,  copper  castings  
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ERIC 
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TABLE  I:  erowih  and  Lahor  Characierisiics 


SIC 
coda 


ERIC 


3425 
3429 

3441 
3443 
3444 

3452 
3471 

3491 
3494 
3496 
3498 

3519 
3522 

3531 
3532 
3535 

3542 

3551 
3552 
3553 
3554 

3561 
3562 
3564 
3565 
3566 

3572 
3576 
3579 

3581 
3582 
3586 

3611 
3612 
3613 
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Induttiy 
(Rectnt  growth  trends) 


Handsaws  and  saw  blades. 
Hardware,  n.e.c  


Fabricated-structural  steel. 
Platework  (boiler  shops). . . 
Sheet  metalwork  


Bolts,  nuts,  rivets,  and  washers. 
Plating  and  polishing  


Metal  barrels,  drums,  pails.. 

Valves  and  pipe  fittings  

Collapsible  tubes  

Fabricated  pipe  and  fittings. 


Internal  combustion  engines. 
Farm  machinery  


Construction  machinery  

Mining  machinery  , 

Conveyors  and  conveying  equipment. 


Machine  tools,  metal«forming. 


Food  products  machinery. 
Textile  machinery. 


Woodworking  machinery. . . . 
Paper  industries  machinery. 


Pumps  and  compressors  , 

Ball  and  roller  bearings  

Blowers  and  fans  , 

Industrial  patterns  

Power  transmission  equipment. 


Typewriters  

Scales  and  balances.., 
Office  machines,  n.e.c. 


Automatic  merchandising  machines. 

Commercial. laundry  equipment  

Measuring  and  dispensing  pumps. . . 


Electric  measuring  instruments. 

Transformers  

Switchgear  and  switchboards. . . 
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TULE  I:  erowih  and  Labor  Characieristics 


SIC 
eodt 


ERIC 


3621 
3624 
3632 
3641 

3642 
3691 
3692 

3711 
3714 
3722 

3731 
3732 
3741 

3822 
3851 
3871 

3912 
3949 
3952 
3964 
3993 
3999 

2013 
2035 

2043 
2046 
2061 
2071 
2087 

2111 
2141 

2254 
2284 
2291 
2293 
2298 

20 


Industry 
(Ricent  crowth  trends) 


Motors  and  generators  

Carbon  and  graphite  products  

Household  refrigerators  

Electric  lamps  

Lighting  fixtures  

Storage  batteries  

Primary  batteries,  dry  and  wet  

Motor  vehicles,  including  3712  

Motor  vehicles,  parts  and  accessories  

Aircraft  engines  and  parts  

Shipbuilding  and  repairing  

Boatbuilding  and  repairing  

Locomotives  and  parts   ' 

Automatic  temperature  controls  

Ophthalmic  goods   ) 

Watches  and  clocks   I 

Jewelers'  findings  and  materials   I 

Sporting  and  athletic  goods,  n.e.c   J 

Lead  pencils  and  art  goods   1 

Needles,  pins,  and  fasteners    I 

Signs  and  advertising  displays  

Manufactures,  n.e.c  

Sausages  and  other  prepared  meats  

Pickles,  sauces,  and  salad  dressings  

Cereal  preparations  

Wet  corn  milling  

Raw  cane  sugar  

Confectionery  products  

Flavoring  extracts,  n.e.c  

Cigarettes  

Tobacco  stemming  and  redrying  

Knit  underwear  mills  

Thread  mills  

Felt  goods,  n.e.c  

Paddings  and  upholstery  filling  

Cordage  and  twine.....  
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ERIC 


1967  Employment 

relative  to  peak  year  > 

Lonftirm 

growth 

Capital 

Peak 

Pircint 

trend 

formation 

year 

dictine 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

1953 

-18.4 

MG 

M 

1967  ^ 

0.0 

MG 

M 

1966  ' 

-1.7 

MG 

M 

1967 

0.0 

MG 

VH 

1966 

-0  2 

HG 

H 

1966 

-0.5 

MG 

L 

1953 

-10.6 

vnva 

n 

1966 

-7.4 

HG 

VL 

1966 

-6.7 

HG 

H 

1967 

0.0 

MG 

H 

1967 

0.0 

M 

1700 

-1.0 

MG 

L 

1953 

-44.1 

HG 

L 

1965  » 

-4.0 

S 

L 

1967 

0.0 

HG 

M 

1967 

0.0 

HG 

M 

1956* 

-9.8 

HG 

NA 

1967 

0.0 

S 

H 

1966 

-4.8 

MG 

L 

1953 

-27.5 

MG 

M 

1966 

-1.0 

MG 

H 

1967  » 

0.0 

MG 

H 

1967 

0.0 

MG 

H 

1953 

-14.7 

MG 

VL 

1967 

0.0 

MG 

M 

1967 

0.0 

S 

M 

1964* 

-7.1 

MG 

L 

1956 

-1.5 

MG 

H 

1953 

-14.2 

HG 

M 

1959 

-.5 

S 

M 

1954 « 

-15.4 

S 

L 

1953 

-24.6 

S 

M 

1953 

-23.0 

S 

L 

1955* 

-26.2 

S 

L 

1954 « 

-28.6 

S 

L 

1953 

-26.6 

S 

L 

Averaie 
wagt 
ratt 


(4) 


M 
M 
H 
M 

M 
M 
L 

VH 

H 

H 

H 
L 

VH 

M 
M 
L 

L 
L 
L 
L 
M 
L 

M 
L 

H 
H 
L 
L 
M 

M 
VL 

VL 

L 

L 

L 

L 


Ptrctnt 
btut 
cottar 


(5) 


M 
M 
M 
H 

M 
M 
M 

M 
M 
L 

M 

H 
M 

M 
M 
M 

M 
M 
M 
M 

M 
M 

M 
M 

M 
M 
M 
M 
L 

VH 
H 

H 
H 
M 
M 
H 


Labor 
inttntity 


(6) 


M 
M 
M 
M 

M 
M 
L 

M 
M 

M 

VH 

H 

M 

M 
M 
M 

M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 

M 
L 

L 
L 
M 
M 
VL 

VL 
M 

H 
M 
M 
M 
M 
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TABLE  I:  ennirni  and  Lahor  Gharacierisiics 


induftiy 
(Rtetnt  frowth  trtnils) 


Men's  and  boys'  suits  and  coats. 


Men's  and  boys'  shirts  and  nightwear. 

Men's  and  boys'  underwear  

Women's  and  misses'  dresses  

Women's  and  misses'  suits  and  coats. 


Women'Mnd  children's  underwear. 

Children's  outerwear,  n.e.c  

Robes  and  dressing  gowns  

Leather  and  sheep  lined  clothing.... 


Hardwood  dimension  and  flooring. 

Special  product  sawmills,  n.e.c  

Millwork  , 


Mattresses  and  bedsprings   | 


Pulpmills   I 

Papermills,  except  building   ^ 

I 

Cyclic  intermediate  and  crudes   | 

Inorganic  pigments   I 

Explosives   | 


Tires  and  inner  tubes. 


Leather  gloves  and  mittens  

Women's  handbags  and  purses. 


Flat  glass  

Products  of  purchased  glass. 
Minerals,  ground  or  treated.. 


Blast  furnaces  and  steel  mills. 

Steel  pipe  and  tubes  

Secondary  nonferrous  metals.. 
Iron  and  steel  forgings  


Metal  doors,  sash,  and  trim  

Metal  stampings,  including  automotive.. 
Miscellaneous  fabricated  wire  products. 


Safes  and  vaults... 

Steel  springs  

Oilfield  machinery. 
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1087  Employmtnt 

rtlativt  to  ptak  yur  ^ 

Lengttrm 

Capital 

Avtragt 

l^ercant 

Ulior 

growth 

wagf 

blut 

Nrctnt 

trand 

formation 

rati 

collar 

intontity 

— 

ytar 

tftelint 

(1) 

(2) 

0) 

(4) 

(9) 

(•) 

0.0 

S 

NA 

L 

H 

H 

1967 

0.0 

3 

u 

n 

VL 

\/M 
vn 

U 

n 

1962* 

-19.3 

MG 

NA 

VL 

VH 

H 

1967 

0.0 

S 

NA 

L 

H 

H 

s 

NA 

L 

H 

M 

1957* 

-5.6 

S 

M 

VL 

H 

H 

1957 

-17.5 

s 

NA 

VL 

VH 

H 

1962  > 

s 

H 

VL 

H 

H 

1954 » 

-5.6 

s 

NA 

L 

H 

H 

1965 » 

-8.2 

s 

M 

VL 

VH 

VH 

1954 » 

-2.7 

e 
S 

VL 

L 

til  1 

VH 

VH 

1955 

-12.2 

s 

H 

M 

M 

H 

1956 

-9.3 

s 

L 

L 

M 

M 

1966* 

-5.0. 

MG 

M 

VH 

M 

M 

1967 » 

0.0 

S 

M 

H 

M 

M 

1957* 

-17.8 

MG 

M 

H 

L 

L 

1957 

-5.3 

S 

M 

H 

M 

L 

1967 » 

0.0 

VHG 

H 

H 

M 

H 

1955 

-6.1 

S 

M 

VH 

M 

M 

1963  > 

-18.2 

S 

L 

VL 

H 

H 

1964 

-2.8 

S 

H 

VL 

VH 

H 

1959 

-12.5 

S 

M 

VH 

M 

M 

1966 

-1.4 

S 

M 

M 

M 

M 

1953 

-11.0 

D 

H 

M 

M 

M 

1956* 

17.3 

S 

M 

VH 

M 

M 

1967 

0.0 

S 

L 

H 

M 

M 

1956 

-4.4 

MG 

L 

M 

M 

M 

1953 

-26.3 

MG 

M 

VH 

M 

H 

1967 

0.0 

S 

L 

L 

M 

M 

1966 

-0.1 

S 

VH 

H 

M 

H 

1953 

-8.6 

S 

L 

M 

M 

M 

1967 » 

0.0 

MG 

H 

H 

L 

L 

1955 

-21.4 

MG 

H 

M 

M 

H 

1956 

-23.8 

S 

M 

M 

L 

M 

?.  -J.-     2848  23 


TULE  L*  BroMh  aiM  Lahor  GharaderMles 


SIC 
codt 


3629 
3631 
3633 
3643 
3644 

3721 
3914 
3951 
3955 
3991 


2011 
2021 
2023 
2024 
2026 

2031 
2033 
2041 
2042 
2051 
2052 
2062 
2072 

2082 
2083 
2085 

2091 
2092 
2093 

2094 
2095 
2097 

2121 
2131 

2211 
2231 
2241 

24 


Industry 
(Rtctnt  frowth  trtndt) 


Electrical  Industrial  goods,  n.e.c. 
Household  cooking  equipment.. 
Household  laundry  equipment.. 
Current*carrying  wiring  devices. . 
Noncurrent*carrying  devices  


Aircraft  

Silverware  and  plated  ware  

Pens  and  mechanical  pencils  

Carbon  paper  and  inked  ribbons. 
Brooms  and  brushes  


Dtclining  (0) 

Meatpacking  plants  

Creamery  butter  

Condensed  and  evaporated  milk, 
ice  cream  and  frozen  desserts... 
Fluid  milk  


Canned  and  cured  seafoods. . . 
Canned  fruits  and  vegetables.. 
Flour  and  grain  mill  products.. 

Prepared  animal  feeds  

Bread  and  related  products... 

Cookies  and  crackers  

Cane  sugar  refining  

Chocolate  and  cocoa  products. 


Malt  liquors  

Malt  

Distilled  liquor,  except  brandy... 

Cottonseed  oil  mills  

Soybean  oil  mills  

Vegetable  oil  mills,  n.e.c  

Animal  and  marine  fats  and  oils. 

Roasted  coffee  

Manufactured  ice  

Cigars  

Chewing  and  smoking  tobacco.. 


Weaving  mills,  cotton  

Weaving,  finishing  mills,  wool. 
Narrow  fabric  mills  
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1M7  Employmtnt 
niativt  to  ptak  ynr ' 

Langtann 
trawth 
trtnd 

Cap::al 
farmatian 

Avaraga 

Parcant 
lilua 
callar 

Ubor 
intansity 

— 

Ptak 
yiar 

Parcant 
tfaclina 

waia 
rata 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(•) 

1957 
1965  > 
1953 
1960 » 
1966' 

-20.8 
-1.9 

-19.0 
-4.3 
-5.8 

S 

s 

D 

MG 

S 

VH 

M 

M 

H 

M 

M 
M 
H 
M 
M 

M 
M 
M 
M 
M 

M 
M 
M 
M 
M 

1957 

1953 

1966 

1967* 

1959 

-30.4 
-17.7 

-4.1 
0.0 

-1.7 

S 

MG 

S 

s 
s 

VH 

M 

L 

M 

M 

H 
M 
L 
M 
L 

L 
H 
M 
L 

M 

M 
M 
M 
M 
M 

1956 
1954 » 
I960' 
1954 » 
1958 » 

-23.6 
-58.6 
-5.0 
-32.6 
-22.1 

D 
D 

MG 

D 

D 

L 

VL 
M 
L 
L 

H 
L 
M 
M 
M 

M 
M 
M 
L 

VL 

H 
M 
L 
L 
L 

1963  < 

1957 

1953 

1954 

1957 

1953 

1954 

1953 

-8.7 
-25.6 
-34.3 
-11.0 
-15.6 
-10.0 
-28.4 
-17.6 

S 
S 
D 
S 
S 
S 

MG 
S 

L 
M 
L 
M 
L 
L 
L 
H 

L 
L 
M 
L 
M 
M 
H 
M 

H 
H 
M 
L 
L 
M 
M 
M 

M 
M 
L 
L 
M 
L 
L 
L 

1953 

I960* 

1956 

-29.7 
-25.9 
-11.4 

S 
D 
S 

M 
L 
L 

VH 
VH 
H 

L 
M 
M 

L 
M 
VL 

1953 
1959 
1954 » 

-62.5 
-1.2 
-54.1 

D 
S 
D 

VL 

M 

L 

VL 

M 

M 

M 
L 
M 

M 
L 
L 

1958 
1958  > 
1954 » 

-6.2 
-13.8 
-62.2 

S 
S 
D 

VL 

M 

VL 

M 
H 
L 

L 
L 
L 

M 

VL 

M 

1953 
1954 

-53.2 
-52.0 

D 
D 

M 
M 

VL 
L 

VH 
M 

M 
L 

1954* 
1954 » 
1953 

-31.5 
-37.3 
-9.7 

S 
D 
S 

L 
L 
M 

L 
L 

L 

VH 

H 

H 

VH 

H 

H 

TABLE  c  aroim  mm  Laaor  cmnciarMics 


Industry 
(HtCMt  rewtii  trtndi) 


Women's  hosiery,  except  socks. 

Hosiery,  n.e.c  

Knitting  mills,  n.e.c  

Finishing  plants,  cotton  


Woven  carpets  and  rugs. 
Carpets  and  rugs,  n.e.c. 
Wool  yarn  mills  


Lace  goods  

Processed  textile  waste  

Tire  cord  and  fabric  

Scouring  and  combing  plants.. 

Men's  and  boys'  neckwear  

Corsets  and  allied  garments  

Millinery  

Hats  and  caps,  except  millinery. 


Children's  dresses  and  blouses   , 

Children's  coats  and  suits   ' 

Fur  goods   I 

Fabric  dress  and  work  gloves   1 


1 


Apparel  belts  

Textile  bags   | 

Pleating  and  stitching  ^ 

Schiffli  machine  embroideries  


Logging  camps  and  contractors. 
Sawmills  and  planing  mills  


Nailed  wooden  boxes  and  shook  

Wirebound  boxes  and  crates  

Veneer  and  plywood  containers   i 

Cooperage   * 

Metal  household  furniture  

Venetian  blinds  and  shades   ! 

Wallpaper  


Setup  paperboard  boxes  

Building  paper  and  board  mills. 


Printing,  except  lithographic. . . 

Photoengraving  

Electrotyping  and  stereotyping. 
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ERJC 


1H7  EmptMmtnt 
ral«tivt  t0  ptak  ytar  * 

LM|t(!tM 

Avtnse 

Nrcsnt 
blut 
coliar 

Ubor 

intensity 

rule 

ytar 

Nrctnt 
tftclini 

tntn4 

wap 
rati 

(1) 

m 

(3) 

(4) 

(9) 

m 

1953 
1953 
19oo  * 

1958* 

-18.9 
-35.1 
-18.9 
-27.4 

s 

D 
S 
D 

L 
L 

VL 
L 

VL 
VL 
L 

L 

VH 
VH 

VH 

H 
H 
H 
H 

1959 » 
1958* 
1962* 

-55.8 
-22.5 
-21.0 

D 

M6 
D 

VL 
VH 
VL 

L 
L 
L 

H 
H 
H 

M 
L 
H 

1955  * 
1955* 
1959 » 
1959 « 

-39.0 
-33.8 
-22.3 
-30.6 

D 
D 
S 
D 

M 
vL 
M 
L 

L 

VL 

L 

L 

H 
H 

VH 
H 

VH 

H 

H 

VH 

1957 « 
1956 
1957 
1959* 

-23.5 
-13.6 
-63.9 
-30.2 

S 
S 
D 
D 

NA 
NA 
NA 
VL 

L 

VL 
L 

VL 

M 
H 
H 
H 

M 
M 
H 
H 

1965 
1954 « 
1954* 
1961* 

-7.1 
-24.3 
-15.0 
-13.0 

S 
D 
D 
S 

NA 
H 

NA 
H 

VL 
VL 
H 
VL 

H 
H 
H 
VH 

H 
H 
H 
H 

1955* 
1954 
1964 
1965* 

-35.6 
-24.8 
-25.4 
-11.5 

D 

M6 
M6 
S 

VL 
H 

NA 
VL 

VL 
VL 
L 

L 

M 
H 

VH 
VH 

M 
M 
VH 
H 

1956 
1953 

-21.6 
-52.4 

M6 
S 

M 
L 

L 
L 

VH 
VH 

H 
H 

1959 » 
1966 » 
1956* 
1953 

-18.5 
-14.5 
-54.2 
-44.9 

S 
S 
D 
S 

H 
L 
M 
M 

L 

VL 
VL 
M 

VH 
VH 
VH 
H 

H 
H 

VH 
H 

1957 

1956* 

1954* 

-13.9 
-23.2 
-36.1 

S 
S 
D 

M 
L 

VL 

L 
L 
M 

M 
M 
M 

M 

M 

1958* 
1959 » 

-10.2 
-33.1 

D 
D 

VL 
M 

L 
M 

H 
H 

H 
M 

1957 
1957 
1957 

-19.7 
-31.6 
-56.1 

D 
D 
D 

M 

VH 

VL 

M 
VH 

VH  1 

M 
M 
M 

H 
H 
H 
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27. 


nuE  L-  erowHi  aim  umor  cnaraeiBrisacs 


SIC 
code 


ERLC 


2812 
2813 
2819 

2823 
2833 
2841 
2861 
2895 

2911 
2952 
2992 
2999 

3031 

3111 
3121 
3131 

3141 
3172 

3241 
3251 
3253 
3255 
3259 

3261 
3262 
3263 
3269 

3271 
3274 

3275 
3281 
3292 

3313 
3331 
3332 


Industry 
(Recent  growth  trends) 


Alkalies  and  chlorine  

Industrial  gases  */ '  [  [  

I ndustrial  inorganic  chemicals,  n.e.c. 

Celluiesic  manmade  fibers  

Medicinals  and  botanicals  ! 

Soap  and  other  detergents....:  i!!.!!!.!!!!!! 

Gum  and  wood  chemicals  

Carbon  black  

Petroleum  refining  

Asphalt  felts  and  coatings  

Lubricating  oils  and  greases  [ 

Petroleum  and  coal  products,  n.e.c  ; 

Reclaimed  rubber   I 

Leather  tanning  and  finishing  

Industrial  leather  belting  

Footwear  cut  stock   ^ 

Shoes,  except  rubber   I 

Personal  leather  goods  f 

i 

Cement  hydraulic   1 

Brick  and  structural  clay  tile  | 

Ceramic  wall  and  floor  tile   3 

Clay  refractories   \  | 

Structural  clay  products,  n.ex  | 

Vitreous  plumbing  fixtures   | 

Vitreous  china  food  utensils  | 

Fine  earthenware  food  utensils   1 

Pottery  products,  n.e.c  I 

I 

Concrete  block  and  brick   ^  | 

Lime  i 

Gypsum  products   ^ 

Cut  stone  and  stone  products   [ 

Asbestos  products  .  .      .  [  .  .  . 

Electrometallurgical  products  

Primary  copper  

Primary  lead.  \  i 
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1967  Emplgyment 

relative  to  peek  year  * 

Longtenn 

Capital 

Averace 

Percent 

grewth 
trend 

wace 

blue 

Labor 

Peak 

Pircent 

fbrniation 

rate 

collar 

intensity 

year 

decline 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

<6) 

1953 

-12.7 

S 

L 

H 

L 

L 

1953 

-88 

HG 

H 

H 

VL 

VL 

1954 « 

-45.9 

S 

M 

H 

L 

L 

1958' 

-25.1 

c 

d 

M 

KM 

M 

M 

mm 

M 

1953 

-48.5 

S 

M 

H 

L 

L 

1963  * 

—  1.6 

s 

L 

H 

L 

VL 

1953 

—31.4 

D 

L 

M 

M 

L 

1953 

-22.2 

S 

M 

H 

M 

L 

1953 

—33.1 

HG 

L 

VH 

M 

VL 

1953 

—  17.7 

S 

VL 

M 

M 

M 

IR  1 
— 10.1 

MG 

IVl\jl 

VI 

M 

IVl 

Ml 
VL 

VL 

1960 » 

-64.5 

D 

VL 

M 

M 

L 

1956 

-48.5 

D 

L 

H 

M 

M 

1953 

-33.8 

D 

L 

M 

H 

H 

1960 

-59.7 

D 

VL 

M 

M 

M 

1957 

-39.1 

D 

NA 

L 

H 

H 

1953 

-14.6 

S 

M 

L 

VH 

H 

1966* 

-18.6 

S 

H 

VL 

M 

M 

1957 

-21.6 

D 

L 

H 

M 

L 

1956 

-22.1 

D 

M 

L 

H 

H 

1959 

-26.4 

D 

L 

L 

M 

M 

1956 

-29.2 

S 

L 

M 

M 

M 

1954 » 

-34.0 

D 

L 

M 

M 

H 

1956* 

-26.3 

D 

VL 

H 

M 

H 

1954* 

-19.5 

S 

M 

L 

H 

H 

1953 

-59.6 

D 

VL 

L 

VH 

VH 

1959* 

-24.0 

D 

L 

L 

H 

H 

1965' 

-14.6 

S 

L 

M 

L 

M 

1956 

-18.1 

S 

M 

M 

H 

M 

1956 

-19.4 

D 

L 

M 

M 

L 

1955* 

-25.6 

D 

L 

M 

H 

H 

1955 

-10.1 

S 

M 

M 

M 

M 

1956 

-35.4 

D 

L 

H 

M 

M 

1960 

-28.0 

S 

M 

H 

M 

L 

1953 

-42.6 

S 

VH 

M 

M 

M 
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TABLE  I:  erowlh  and  Labor  Characieristics 


SIC 
code 

Industry 
(Recent  growth  trends) 

3333 
3351 

Primary  zinc  

3431 
3432 

3446 

3511 

3636 
3639 

3671 
3673 

Electron  tubes,  transmitting  

3729 

Aircraft  equipment  n.e.c  

3811 

Scientific  instruments  

3913 
3942 
3943 

Dolls  

3961 
3962 
3963 

3994 
3996 

— not  available 
n.e.c— not  elsewhere  classified 

1 —  1953  IS  earliest  covered  year 

2 —  1954  is  earliest  covered  year 

3 —  1958  IS  earliest  covered  year 
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of  Selected  Menulecturing  industries  cent 


1967  Employment 

relative  to  peak  year ' 

Longterm 

Average 

Percent 

growth 

Capital 

wage 

blue 

Labor 

Peak 

Percent 

trend 

formation 

rate 

collar 

intensity 

year 

decline 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

1953 

-29.0 

MG 

M 

M 

M 

M 

1956' 

-11.4 

s 

M 

H 

M 

M 

IVI 

1953 

-47.1 

D 

L 

H 

M 

M 

1953 

-11.0 

s 

L 

M 

Ivl 

M 

IVI 

1959* 

-13.1 

D 

L 

M 

M 

M 

1958' 

-8.1 

D 

H 

M 

M 

M 

1958* 

-20.1 

D 

M 

VH 

L 

M 

1953 

-60.0 

S 

L 

H 

M 

M 

1958 » 

-8.2 

S 

L 

M 

M 

M 

1959* 

-43.9 

D 

VL 

M 

H 

M 

1962* 

-27.2 

S 

L 

M 

L 

M 

1958 » 

-4.0 

S 

L 

H 

L 

M 

1960 

-16.8 

D 

VH 

M 

L 

M 

1961' 

-9.5 

HG 

NA 

M 

H 

L 

1957 

-42.5 

D 

L 

VL 

VH 

H 

1955' 

-44.8 

D 

L 

L 

H 

M 

1955' 

-23.8 

S 

H 

L 

H 

M 

1954' 

-28.8 

D 

H 

VL 

H 

M 

1956' 

-44.2 

D 

VL 

L 

H 

M 

1953 

-9.0 

D 

M 

L 

M 

M 

1953 

-4.2 

S 

M 

H 

M 

L 

ERIC 
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TABLE  II 


volume  01  Shipmonis  and  Growth 
Gharacierisiics  ol  Seieciod 
industries  and  Product  Glasses 

DESCRIPTION  OF  CONTENTS 

The  information  in  Table  II  augments  that  in  Table  I,  presenting 
growth  and  value  of  shipments  data  for  the  411  industries  (four-digit 
SIC  code)  and  for  1,110  product  classes  (five-digit  SIC  code)  for  the 
1964/65-1967/68  period.  The  inclusion  of  product  classes  provides 
growth  categorization  at  a  finer  level  of  industrial  detail  than  exists  in 
Table  I. 

Industries  that  appear  to  have  merit  based  on  information  in  Table  I 
should  be  checked  against  Table  II  to  determine  that  part  of  the 
industry  (if  there  is  more  than  one  part)  having  the  greatest  growth 
potential,  and  to  determine  the  industry's  or  product  class's  relative 
size  based  on  value  of  shipments.  An  extremely  small  industry  or 
product  class  will  have  relatively  little  area  development  potential 
despite  Its  rising  trend.  Conversely,  a  large  industry  that  is  declining 
may  likewise  offer  very  little  developmental  aid. 

The  listing  of  Table  II  industries  by  order  of  Standard  Industrial 
Classification  (SIC)  also  affords  the  user  the  means  conveniently  to 
cross-check  on  a  particular  industry  for  reference  to  the  labor  informa- 
tion shown  in  Table  I,  through  use  of  the  growth-category  symbol. 

Criteria  used  and  key  to  symbols 

The  411  industries  (four-digit  SIC  code)  and  1,110  product  classes 
(five-digit  SIC  code)  are  listed  in  their  Standard  Industrial  Classifica- 
tion code  order.  The  volume  of  shipments  is  stated  for  1968. 
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Industry  (four-digit)  growth  categories  are  identicial  with  the  growth 
categories  in  Table  I. 


Product  class  (five-digit)  growth  categories,  however,  are  based  on 
trends  in  value  of  shipments  as  follows: 

VHG:  Very  High  Growth,  1967-68  average  annual  value  of  shipments 
versus  1964-65  equals  150  percent  gain  or  better.  Includes  118  prod- 
uct classes. 

HG:  High  Growth,  1967-68  average  annual  value  of  shipments 
versus  1964-65  equals  40-150  percent  gain.  Includes  209  product 
classes. 

MG:  Moderate  Growth,  1967-68  average  annual  value  of  shipments 
versus  1964-65  equals  10-40  percent  gain.  Includes  459  product 
classes. 

S:  Static,  1967-68  average  annual  value  of  shipments  versus  1964- 
65  equals  4.9-percent  decline  to  10-percent  gain.  Includes  196  product 
classes. 

D:  Declining,  1967-68  average  annua'  value  of  shipments  versus 
1964-65  equals  5  percent  and  greater  decline.  Includes  128  product 
classes. 

Since  industry  (four-digit)  growth  trend  rankings  are  based  on  em- 
ployment data  for  the  periods  1958-60  and  1966-67  whereas  product 
class  growth  trends  are  based  entirely  on  value  of  shipments  (which 
is  affected  by  price  volatility)  during  a  shorter  and  somewhat  different 
time  period,  there  are  apparent  differences  between  the  industry 
growth  rank  and  the  ranks  of  the  industry's  product  class  components. 
The  employment  concept  used  for  the  industries  is  considered  the 
more  reliable  growth  indicator,  but  employment  data  are  not  available 
for  product  classes  on  a  historical  basis. 
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TABLE  II:  volume  of  Shipmenis  and 
erowth  Characierisiics  of  selected 
industries  and  Product  Classes 


1968  Value 

Growth 
category 

Sic 
code 

Industry 

of  shipments 
(mlilions 

of  doiiars) 

2011- 
20111 
20112 
20113 

20114 
20115 
20116 


20117 
20118 


20119 
20110 


2013- 
20136 
2013/ 
20138 


20139 
20130 


2015- 

20151 

20153 
20154 
20155 
20156 
20150 
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Meatpacking  plants  

Beef,  not  canned  nor  sausage  

Veal,  not  canned  nor  sausage  

Lamb  and  mutton,  not  canned  nor 
sausage  

Pork,  fresh  and  frozen  

Lard  

Pork,  processed  (not  canned  nor 
sausage),  made  in  meatpacking 
plants  

Sausage  and  similar  products  (not 
canned)  made  in  meatpacking 
plants  

Canned  meats  (except  pet  food) 
containing  20  percent  or  more 
meat,  made  in  meatpacking 
plants  

Hides,  skins,  and  pelts  

Miscellaneous  meatpac  ^ing  by 
products  -  


Sausages    and    other  prepared 
meats  


Pork,  processed  or  cured  (not 
canned  nor  sausage),  not  made 
in  meatpacking  plants  

Sausage  and  similar  products 
(not  canned)  not  made  in  meat- 
packing plants  

Canned  meats  (exc.  pet  food)  con- 
taining 20  percent  or  more  meat, 
not  made  in  meatpacking  plar.ts 

Natural  sausage  casings  

Meat  processing  plant  products, 
n.s.k  


Poultry  dressing  plants  

Hens  (or  fowl)  and  chickens. 


Turkeys  

Processed  poultry,  except  soups* 
Other  poultry  and  small  game... 
Liquid,  dried,  and  frozen  eggs. 
Poultry  plant  products,  n.s.k... 
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15,304.6 
8,079.9 
294.4 

310.9 
2,865.8 
152.5 


1,332.2 
1,067.3 


539.5 
267.2 

394.9 


2,757.5 

750.9 
1,380.4 


385.7 
86.0 

154.5 

2,935,1 

2,005.6 


510.4 
139.4 
19.6 
170.6 
89.5 


D 

MG 
S 

S 

MG 
D 


S 

MG 


S 

MG 
HG 


HG 


MG 


MG 
D 

HG 

MG 

MG 

MG 
VHG 
S 
S 

HG 


SIC 
code 

Industry 

1968  Value 
of  shipments 
(millions 
of  dollars) 

Growth 
category 

2021- 

824.7 
1,620.1 

D 

,2022- 

Cheese,  natural  and  processed,  in- 
cluding 20220,  t\.s.k  

MG 

20221 
20222 

Natural,  except  cottage  cheese . . . . 
Process  cheese  and  related  pro- 

942.0 
571.2 
1,439.0 

MG 
MG 
D 

2023- 

Condensed  and  evaporated  milk, , ,  , 

20231 

708.2 
413.5 
81.0 
219.7 

17.5 

1,327.4 

MG 
MG 
S 

MG 

VHG 

D 

20232 
20233 
20234 
20230 

Canned  milk  products  (consumer). 
Condensed  milk  (shipped  in  bulk). 

Ice  cream  mix  and  ice  milk  mix  

Condensed  and  evaporated  milk. 

20  '4- 

2026- 

6,821.4 

1,029.9 

4,784.6 
249.3 
314.0 

443.6 

471.0 

1,321.9 

264.6 

785.6 
271.7 

3,416.5 

903.1 

973.5 
59.4 

D 

20261 

Bulk  fluid  milk  and  cream  

S 

20262 

Packaged  fluid  milk  and  related 

S 

20263 

MG 
MG 

HG 

D 

20264 
20260 

Buttermilk  and  flavored  milk  

Fluid  milk  and  related  products. 

2031- 

Canned  and  cured  seafoods  

2032- 

Canned  specialties  

MG 
S 

MG 
MG 

D 

2032:. 
2032!! 

Canned  babyfoods(exceptmeat).. 

Soups  and  other  canned  special- 
ties including  code  20234  and 
20320   7  

2032.} 

Canned  dry  beans  

2033 

Canned  fruits  and  vegetables  

20331 
2033  > 

Canned  fruits,  except  baby  food.. 
Canned  vegetables,  except  "hominy 
and  mushrooms  

S 

MG 
MG 

2033) 

Canned  hominy  and  mushrooms.. 
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TABLE  II:  volume  of  Shipmenis  and 
QroMh  Characterisiics  of  Soiociod 
industries  and  Product  Classes  com 


SIC 
code 


industry 


1968  Value 
of  shipments 
(millions 
of  dollars) 

Growth 
category 

455.5 
108.2 
584.1 
251.1 

S 
S 

HG 
S 

81.6 

HG 

479.3 

HG 

Ooi.O 

75.3 

KACl 

ivio 
HG 

22.4 

VHG 

857.1 

S 

296.2 
121.1 

MG 
S 

390.3 

MG 

49.5 

VHG 

588.6 

MG 

466.5 

MG 

67.4 

D 

54.7 

VHG 

2,176.7 

VHG 

454.4 
607.0 
1,031.4 

S 

MG 
.  MG 

83.9 

VHG 

2,252.1 

D 

1,529.8 
187.2 
239.3 

S 
S 

VHG 

20334 
20335 
20336 
20338 
20330 


2034- 
20341 

20342 
20340 

2035- 

20352 
20353 
20354 

20350 

2036- 
20361 
20362 

20360 

2037- 

20371 
20372 
20373 
20370 

2041- 

20411 
20412 
20413 
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Canned  fruit  juices  

Canned  vegetable  juices  

Catsup  and  other  tomato  sauces.. 

Jams,  jellies,  and  preserves.  

Canned  fruits  and  vegetables, 
n.s.k  


Dehydrated  food  products  

Dried  fruits  and  vegetables,  ex- 
cept soups  

Soup  mixes,  dried  

Dried  fruits,  vegetables  and  soup, 
n.s.k  


Pickles,  sauces,  and  salad  dressings 


Pickles  and  pickled  products  

Meat  sauces,  except  tomato  

Mayonnaise,  salad  dressings,  and 
sandwich  spreads  

Pickles,  sauces,  and  salad  dress- 
ings, n.s.k  


Fresh  or  frozen  packaged  fish , 


Frozen  packaged  fish  and  other 
seafood,  including  soup  

Fresh  packaged  fish  and  other 
seafood  


Fresh  or  frozen  packaged  fish, 
n.s.k  


Frozen  fruits  and  vegetables. 


Frozen  fruits,  juices,  and  ades  

Frozen  vegetables  

Frozen  specialties  

Frozen  fruits  and  vegetables, 
n.s.k  


Flour  and  grain  mill  products. 


Wheat  flour,  except  flour  mixes.*., 
Wheat  mill  products,  except  flour. 
Corn  mill  products  
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SIC 
code 

1968  Value 

industry 

of  shipments 
(millions 

Growth 
category 

of  dollars) 

20415 

20416 
20410 


2042- 

20421 

20422 

20423 
20424 
20420 

2043- 

2044- 

2045- 

2046- 

2051- 
20511 
20512 
20513 
20514 
20515 
20517 
20510 

2052- 

20521 
20b22 
20520 

2061- 

2062- 

2063- 

2071- 


Flou  r  mixes  and  refrigerated 
doughs,  made  in  flour  mills  

Other  grain  mill  products  

Flour  and  grain  mill  products 
n.s.k.  


Prepared  animal  feeds. 


Poultry  feeds,  including  supple^ 
ments  

Livestock  feed,  including  supple- 
ments  

Dog  and  cat  food  

Other  prepared  animal  feeds  

Prepared  animal  feeds,  n.s.k  


Cereal  preparations. 
Rice  milling  


Blended  and  prepared  flour  and 
mixes  


Wet  corn  milling  

Bread  and  related  products  

Bread  and  bread»type  rolls  

Sweet  yeast  goods  

Soft  cakes  

Pies  

Pastries  

Doughnuts  (cake  type)  

Bread  and  related  products,  n.s.k. 

Cookies  and  crackers  


Crackers  and  pretzels  

Cookies  and  ice  cream  cones. 
Crackers  and  cookies,  n.s.k... 

Raw  cane  sugar  

Cane  sugar  refining  

Beet  sugar  

Confectionery  products  


164.2 
64.9 

MG 
D 

66.7 

VHG 

4,509.2 

D 

1,474.3 

S 

1,744.9 
813.9 
257.7 
218.4 

MG 
HG 
D 

VHG 

752.0 

S 

563.5 

MG 

504.1 

HG 

684.1 

S 

4,438.6 
2,872.4 
392.9 
504.2 
244.3 
63.0 
184.5 
177.3 

D 

MG 

S 

S 

S 

D 

MG 
MG 

1,415.2 

D 

524.4 
880.4 
10.4 

MG 
MG 
HG 

375.9 

S 

1,411.8 

0 

613.2 

MG 

1,902.3 


TABLE  II:  volume  oi  ShiDmenis  and 
arowih  Gharacierisiics  of  soieciod 
industries  and  Product  Classes  com 


SIC 
code 

1960  Value 

Industry 

of  $h!pfntnt$ 

(millions 

Growth 
catefory 

of  dollars) 

20711 
20712 
20713 

20714 
20715 
20716 

20710 

2072- 

20721 
20722 


20728 

2073- 

2082- 

2083- 

2084- 

2085- 

20851 
20853 

2086- 

2087- 

20871 

20872 

20873 

20874 


Bar  goods,  except  solid  chocolate 

5-  and  lO-cent  specialties  

Package  goods,  except  solid  choc* 

olate  

Bulk  goods,  except  solid  chocolate 

Penny  goods  , 

Salted  nuts  and  other  confection* 


erV'type  products  , 

Confectionery  products,  n.s.k. 

Chocolate  and  cocoa  products. . 


Chocolate  coatings  

Confectionery-type  chocolate  and 
cocoa  products,  made  from 
cocoa  beans  ground  in  same 
establishment  

Other  chocolate  and  cocoa  pro- 
duct, made  from  cocoa  beans 
and  nibs  ground  in  same  estab- 
lishment, including  code  20720. 

Chewing  gum  

Malt  liquors  

Malt  

Wines  and  brandy  

Distilled  liquor,  except  brandy  , 


Distilled  liquors,  except  brandy. 
Bottled  liquors,  except  brandy. . 


Bottled  and  canned  soft  drinks. 
Flavoring  extracts,  n.e.c  


Flavoring  extracts,  emulsions,  and 

other  liquid  flavors  

Liquid  beverage  bases,  not  for  use 

by  soft  drink  bottlers  

Flavoring  sirups  for  use  by  soft 

drink  bottlers  

Other  flavoring  agents,  except 

chocolate  sirups  


369.8 
220.4 

593.4 
146.9 
60.6 

434.0 
77.2 

589.2 

146.7 


211.3 

230.2 
290.4 

3,102.5 
207.5 
458.1 

1,332.4 

186.6 
1,145.8 

3,309.7 

1,107.3 

90.4 
121.0 
415.7 
434.7 
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S863 


SIC 
codi 

induttry' 

1911  Vaiut 
of  shipmtnts 

(millions 
of  dolUri) 

Growth 
caticeiy 

20870 

45.5 

VHG 

2091- 

320.0 

D 

20911 

Cotton^ppd  oil  rrudp 

inn  n 

n 

20912 

Cottonseed  oil,  once^refined  

52.8 

D 

20913 

nnttftn  lintpr^ 

'^n  7 

n 

20914 

Cottonseed  cake  and  byproducts** 

127.3 

D 

20910 

nnttnn^ppH  nit  miit  nrnnurt^  nek 

vUiiui  1 9CCvi        mill  yi\  uviuv^io  t  i l*w«  vx* 

no 

f^nvhppin  nil  milK 

1  R61  9 

X  ,%iVX*7 

20921 

480.5 

s 

20922 

Sovhppin  rakp  and  bvnroduct^ 

1  077  8 

MG 

20920 

Soybean  oil  mill  products,  n*s.k  

3.6 

MG 

2093- 

Vegetable  oil  mills,  n.e.c  

230.5 

D 

20931 

48.5 

D 

20932 

Vegetable  oils,  except  cottonseed. 

137.6 

MG 

20933 

Other  vegetable  oil  mill  products. 

except  cottonseed  and  soybean .  * 

43.4 

D 

20930 

Vegetable  oil  mill  products,  n.s.k.*** 

1.0 

D 

2094-  • 

670.3 

D 

20941 

297.4 

D 

20942 

252.8 

S 

20943 

Animal  and  marine  oil  mill  prod* 

93.6 

D  . 

20940 

Animal  and  marine  fats  and  oil. 

26.5 

MG 

2095- 

1,804.3 

D 

20951 

Roasted  coffee,  whole  or  ground** 

1,382.0 

S 

20952 

422.3 

S 

2096- 

1,691.1 

MG 

20961 

1,233.5 

MG 

20962 

457.6 

MG 

2097- 

70.7 

D 
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TABLE  II:  volume  oi  siupments  and 
aroMi  chaniciirisncs  oi  soiecM 
industries  and  Product  Classes  cent 


SIC 
codt 

196«Vafut 

Industry 

of  shIpfiMntt 
(millions 

Growth 
cattfory 

of  dollars) 

2098" 

2099- 

20991 
20992 
20993 
20994 
20996 
20998 

20999 
20990 

2111" 

2121- 

2131- 

2141- 

21411 
21412 

2211- 


22111 
22112 

22113 
22114 


22115 
22116 

22117 


22118 


Macaroni  and  spaghetti.. 
Food  preparations,  n.e.c. 


Desserts  (ready«to.mix)  

Chips  (potato,  corn,  etc.)  

Sweetening  sirups  and  molasses. 

Baking  powder  and  yeast  

Vinegar  and  cider  

Chocolate  and  cocoa  products,  ex- 
cept confectionery  (made  from 
purchased  chocolate)  

Other  food  preparations,  n.e.c  

Food  preparations,  n.e.c,  n.s.k... 


Cigarettes  

Cigars  

Chewing  and  smoking  tobacco.. . 
Tobacco  stemming  and  redrying. 


Tobacco  redrying  

Tobacco    stemming,  including 
21410  T, 


Weaving  mills,  cotton . 


Gray  goods: 

Cotton  duck  and  allied  fabrics., 

Cotton  sheeting  and  allied 
fabrics  

Cotton  print  cloth  yarn  fabrics.. 

Cotton  colored  yarn  fabrics, 
toweling  and  dishcloth  fabrics 
and  napped,  cotton  fabrics,  in- 
cluding blanketing  

Fine  cotton  goods  

Other  broadwoven  cotton  fabrics 

and  specialties  

Finished  cotton  broadwoven  fabric 

made  in  weaving  mills  

Fabricated  cotton  tvixtile  products: 

Cotton  sheets  and  pitlowcase!> 
made  in  weaving  mills  


272.0 

2,648.2 

235.7 
703.9 
139.6 
88.3 
60.7 

52.3 
1,186.5 
181.2 

3,076.0 
393.2 
198.5 

1,052.9 
97.5 
955.4 

2,843.3 

165.4 

622.1 
371.2 

161.2 
294.0 

231.8 

356.8 

285.0 


MG 

MG 

MG 

MG 

S 

S 

S 

S 

MG 
HG 

S 

D 

D 

S 

HG 

D 

D 

HG 

S 
D 

D 
D 

MG 
D 

MG 
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28^. 


IMtVilut 

Growth 
catofory 

SIC 
cotft 

Industry 

of  sMplMfltt 

(miiliofis 
of  dollars) 

ERIC 


22119 
22110 

2221- 

22211 

22212 
22213 
22214 
22215 
22216 

22217 
22218 

22219 

22210 

2231- 

22311 

22312 
22313 
22314 

22315 

22319 
22310 


Cotton  towels  and  washcbttis 
made  in  weaving  mills  

Other  cotton  broadwoven  fabrics 
made  in  weaving  mills,  n.s.k.. . 


Weaving  mills,  synthetics. 


Qraveoods: 
100  percent  filament  rayon 

and  /or  acetate  fabric,  includ* 

ing  blends  chiefly  rayon  and  / 

or  acetate  

100  percent  filament  fabrics, 

except  rayon  and /or  acetate.. 
100  percent  rayon  and /or  ace> 

tate  fabrics,  including  blends. 
100    percent  spun  polyester 

blends  with  cotton  

All  other  100  percent  spun  non* 

cellulosic  fabrics  

Combinations  of  filament  and 

spun  yarn  fabrics  chiefly  man* 

made  fiber  

Specialty  manmade  fiber  fa* 

brics  

Finished  manmade  fiber  and  silk 
broadwoven  fabrics  (made  in 

weaving  mills)  

Fabricated  manmade  fiber  and 
silk  textile  products  (made  in 

weaving  mills)  

Manmade  fiber  and  silk  broad- 
woven  f?u«ics,  n.s.k  


Weaving,  finishing  mills,  wool. 


Finished  wool  yarn,  not  combined 
or  spun  at  same  establishment.. 

Wool  fabrics,  gray  goods  

Finished  wool  apparel  fabrics  

Finished  woo!  nonapparel  fabrics 
and  felts  

Receipts  for  commission  finishing 
of  wool  fabrics  

Wool  and  chiefly  wool  blankets  

Woven  wool  fabrics,  n.s.k  


269.1 
86.7 
2,927.5 


311.5 
343.7 
281.6 
632.8 
242.6 

228.4 
224.5 

510.8 

76.2 
25.4 
882.0 


MG 
S 

MG 


S 

HG 
HG 
HG 
D 

MG 
D 

HG 
D 

HG 
D 


68.6 

0 

146.6 

.Me 

521.3 

D 

67.9 

s 

42.8 

s 

7.4 

D 

28.4 

VHG 
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TULE II:  volume  oi  Shipmems  and 
Brown  Ghaniciiirisiics  M  seMded 
indusiries  and  produd  Glassos  com. 


1960  Value 
o;  shipmtnts 
(millions 
of  dollars) 


Growth 
category 


Narrow  fabric  mills. 


Woven  narrow  fabrics.. , 
Braided  narrow  fabrics. 
Covered  rubber  thread. 
Narrow  fabrics,  n.s.k... . 


Women's  hosiery,  except  socks  ex- 
cept contract  and  commission  re* 
ceipts   


Women's  finished  full*fashioned 

stockings  

Women's  finished  seamless  hose. 


hose 


Women's  full-fashioned 
shipped  in  thegreige  

Women's  seamless  hose  shipped 
in  thegreige  

Women's   hose,   except  socks, 
n.e.c,  n.s.k   


Hosiery,  n.e.c. 


Men's  finished  seamless  hose... 

Other  finished  seamless  hose  

Seamless  hose  (except  women's) 

shipped  in  the  greige  

Hosiery,  n.e.c,  n.s.k  

Knit  outerwear  mills,  except  com- 
mission receipts  


Sweaters,  knit  jackets,  and  jerseys 
(made  from  yarns  or  fabncs  knit 
in  same  establishment)  

Knit  sport  shirts  (made  from  yarn 
or  fabric  knit  in  same  establish- 
ment)  

All  other  knit  outerwear  products 
(made  from  yarn  or  fabric  knit 
in  same  establishment)  

Knit  outerwear,  n.s.k  


Knit  underwear  mills... 


450.9 

324.3 
80.1 
39.4 
7.1 


937.0 


40.3 
681.8 


9.9 

181.0 

24.0 

490.7 

254.3 
147.3 

72.4 
16.7 

1,083.7 

530.2 
254.3 


227.5 
71.7 

431.1 


MG 
MG 
HG 
HG 


S 

MG 


D 

HG 

VHG 

D 

S 
D 

MG 
VHG 

MG 
S 

MG 


S 

HG 
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19MValue 

SIC 
code 

Industiy 

of  sMpnMnts 
(millioiis 
•f  dollars) 

Grawth 
categoiy 

22541 

22542 

22543 
22540 

2256- 

22561 
22562 
22560 

2259- 

2261- 

22617 

22619 
22610 
2262- 

22628 

22629 

22620 

2269- 
2271- 


Men's  and  boys'  knit  underwear 
and  nightwear  (made  from  yam 
or  fabric  knit  in  same  establish- 
ment)  

Women's  and  children's  knit  un- 
derwear (made  from  yarn  or 
fabric  knit  in  same  establish- 
ment)  

Women's  and  children's  knit  night- 
wear  (made  from  yam  or  fabric 
knit  in  same  estaolishment)..., 

Knit  underwear  and  nightwear. 
n.s.k  


Knit  tebric  mills  (excluding  com- 
mission receipts)  

Warp-knit  fabrics  

Circular  knit  fabrics  

Knit  fabrics,  n.s.k  


Knitting  mills,  n.e.c  

Rnishing  plants,  cotton  

Cotton  broadwoven  fabric  finish- 
ing (not  finished  in  weaving 

mRi'^^)  


Comnn  sp'on  finishing  of  cotton 

farca  1v  ,ven  fabrics. .. 
Rnishing  receipts,  n.s.k. 


Rnishing  pla.tts.  synthetics  and 
silk  


Rnished  manmade  fiber  and  silk 
broadwoven  fabrics  (hot  finished 
in  weaving  mills)  

Commission  finishing  of  manmade 
fiber  and  silk  broadwoven 
fabrics,  

Rnishing  manmade  fiber  and  silk 
broadwoven  fabrics,  n.s.k  


Rnishing  plants,  n.e.c... 
Woven  carpets  and  rugs. 


304.3 

84.6 

38.3 
3.9 

1.409.1 
598.8 
755.4 
54.9 

40.2 

689.9 

303.3 
386.6 

596.3 

152.6 

438.1 
5.6 
221.8 
235.7 


TABLE  It  VMNiw  01  ammaMs  aM 
arawn  GMraderitncs  oi  sekwiBd 
iMNKlries  an  PrMud  Glasses  cam. 


SIC 
code 

Industty 

196S  value 
of  shipnMiits 
(millions 
otooiuni 

Grawth 
categoiy 

Tufted  carpets  and  rugs  

1,617.4 

VHG 

2279- 

Carpets  and  rugs,  n.e.c  

104.4 

D 

2281- 

Yarn  mills,  except  wool  

1,808.7 

MG 

22811 

Carded  cotton  yarns  

422.1 

S 

22812 

Combed  cotton  yams  

3409 

D 

22813 

Rayon  and  /or  acetate  spun  yams. 

247.8 

MG 

22814 

Spun  noncellulosic  fiber  and  silk 

22810 

yams  

770  2 

HG 

Yarn,  except  wool,  n.s.k  

Tin 

VHG 

2282- 

Throwing  and  winding  mills,  includ- 

ing 22820  

701.7 

HG 

ncwruunu*  piicu,  cic,  yetrnb,  cx* 

cept  wool  (not  spun  or  thrown 

22823 

at  same  establishment)  

81.2 

S 

Thrown  filament  yams,  except 

22824 

textured  

87.5 

HG 

Textured,  crimped,  or  bulked  fila- 

ment yarns  

472.7 

VHG 

22829 

Commission  throwing,  plying,  etc. 

47.8 

HG 

2283- 

Wool  yarn  mills,  including  22830.... 

342.2 

D 

22831 

Wool  yarns,  excluding  carpet,  in- 

cluding yarns  spun  and  finished 

at  same  establishment  

246.3 

D 

22832 

Wool  yarns,  carpet  

90.9 

D 

2284- 

271.8 

S 

22841 

Finished  thread  for  home  use  

33.5 

MG 

22842 

Finished  thread  for  industrial  use. . 

186.1 

MG 

22843 

Unfinished  thread  

49.8 

HG 

22840 

Thread,  n.s.k  

2.4 

D 

2291- 

Felt  goods,  n.e.c  

132.8 

S 

2292- 

Lace  goods  

64.5 

D 

2293- 

Paddings  and  upholstery  filling  

198.0 

S 

2869 


SIC 
code 


2294- 

2295- 

22951 
22952 
22953 
22950 

2296- 

2297- 

2298- 

22981 
22982 

22983 
22980 

2299- 

22991 
22992 

22990 

2311- 


23111 
23112 
23113 

23114 

23110 

2321 


Industiy 

Processed  textile  waste  

Coated  fabrics,  not  ixibberized. 


Pyroxylin-coated  fabrics  

Vinyl  coated  fabrics  

Other  coated  fabrics  

Coated  fabrics,  not  rubberized, 
n.s.k  


Tire  cord  and  fabric  

Scouring  and  combing  plants. 
Cordage  and  twine  


Hard  fiber  coraage  and  twine  

Soft  fiber  cordage  and  twine,  ex- 
cept cotton  

Cotton  cordage  and  twine  

Cordage  and  twine,  n.s.k  


Textile  goods,  n.e.c. 


Nonwoven  textiles  

Jute  goods  (except  ju(e  felts,  cord- 
age, or  twine)  and  linen  goods.. 
Textile  goods,  n.e.c,  n.s.k  

Men's  and  boys'  suits  and  coats, 
except  contract  and  commission 
work  


Men's  suits  

Men's  overcoats  and  lopco^ts.... 
Men's  tailored  dress  and  sport 

coats  and  jackets  

Boys'  suits,  coats,  and  tailored 

jackets  ^  

Men's  and  boys'  suits  and  coats, 

n.s.k  

Men's  and  boys'  shirts  and  night- 
wear,  except  contract  and  com- 
mission work  


1961  Value 
of  sMpiiieiils 
(millions 
of  dollars) 

Growth 
catefoiy 

96.3 

D 

645.8 

VHG 

33  9 

Q 

392.8 

MG 

201.4 

MG 

17.7 

D 

506.7 

D 

93.4 

D 

174.2 

S 

38.2 

MG 

88.5 

HG 

39.9 

S 

7.6 

HG 

271.6 

HG 

214.8 

HG 

35.4 

D 

21.4 

HG 

1.627.5 

S 

890.6 

S 

132.4 

MG 

430.0 

HG 

122.9 

MG 

51.6 

VHG 

1.194.8 

S 

2870 
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TUHLE II:  volume  M  siupimnis  aid 
eroMh  diaracMisiics  oi  seieciod 
indusiries  and  Product  ciassos  oouL 


SIC 
code 

19M  Value 

Industry 

Of  sinpriMncs 

(milliofis 

Growth 
catofocy 

of  dollars) 

Men's  and  boys'  knit  sport  shirts 
(made  from  purchased  knit 
fabrics)  

Men's  and  boys'  woven  dress  and 
sport  shirts  

Men's  and  boys'  nightwear  (o? 
woven  or  purchased  knit  febric). 

Men's  and  boys'  (except  work 
shirts)  and  n;ghtwear,  n.s*k  

Men's  and  boys'  underwear  (made 
of  woven  or  purchased  knit  fabric). 

Men's  and  boys'  neckwear  


Men's  and  boys'  separate  trousers, 
except  contract  and  commission 
work  


Men's  and  boys'  separate  dress 
and  sport  trousers  and  dress 

shorts  , 

Men's  and  boys'  separate  trou- 
sers, n.s.k  

Men's  and  boys'  work  clothing  ex- 
cept contract  and  commission 
work  


Men's  and  boys'  work  shirts  

Men's  and  boys'  clothing,  except 

shirts  and  service  apparel  

Men's  and  boys'  work  clothing, 

n.s.k  


Men's  and  boys'  clothing,  n.e.c,  3X- 
cept  contract  and  commission 
work  


Men's  and  boys'  coats  and  jackets, 
nontailored  , 

Men's  and  boys'  outerwear,  n*e.c* 
(of  woven  or  purchased  knit 
fabrics)  

Men's  and  boys'  clothing,  n»e.c., 
n*s*k  


190.3 

HG 

858.3 

S 

89.7 

S 

56.0 

VHG 

177.0 

S 

125.9 

D 
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28'?1 


1,050.6 

1,035.0 
15.6 

875.9 
120.4 
720.1 
35.4 

594.0 

333.4 

221.6 
39.0 


1968  Value 
off  shipments 
(millions 
off  dollars) 


Growth 
category 


Women's  and  misses'  blouses,  ex- 
cept contract  and  commission 
work  

Women's,  misses'  knit  spprt  shirts 
(of  purchased  knit  febric)  

Women's,  misses'  woven  fabric 
blouses  and  shirts  

Women's  and  misses'  blouses, 
n.s.k  

Women's  and  misses  dresses,  ex- 
cept contract  and  commission 
work  

Women's,  misses'  dresses  sold  at 
a  unit  price  

Women's,  misses'  dresses  sold  at 
a  dozen-price  

Women's  and  misses'  dresses, 
n.s.k  

Women's  and  misses'  suits  and 
coats,  except  contract  and  com- 
mission work  , 

Women's,  misses  coats,  except  fur 
and  leather  , 

Women's,  misses'  suits  

Women's,  misses'  skirts  and 
jackets  

Women's,  misses'  suits,  coats, 
n.s.'  

Women's  and  misses'  outerwear, 
except  contract  and  commission 
work  

Women's,  misses'  washable  serv- 
ice apparel  

Women 's,  misses'  outerwea  r, 
n.e.c.  (of  woven  or  purchased 
knit  fabric)  

Women's  and  misses'  outerwear, 
in* •  •  ••••••••••• 


578.3 

91.4 
425.2 
61.7 

2,587.7 

1,795.4 
430.7 
361.6 

'1.420.6 

604.3 
211.3 

429.4 

175.6 

818.4 

121.4 

606.9 
90.1 


MG 

MG 
D 

HG 


MG 
MG 
HG 


D 
D 

S 

HG 

HG 
MG 
S 

MG 
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TULE II:  volume  ol  ShiDmenls  and 
firowih  Characierisilcs  ol  Seiecied 
indusiries  and  Product  Glasses  conL 


SIC 
code 

Industty 

1968  Value 
of  shipments 
(millions 
of  dollars) 

Growth 
category 

2341- 

Women's  and  children's  underwear. 

cAcepi  conirdci  dnci  coniiTiibbion 

943.3 

S 

23412 

Women's  and  children's  under- 

wear  of  woven  or  ourchased  knit 

fabrics  

487.9 

S 

23413 

Women's  and  children's  night- 

wear  of  woven  or  Duchased  knit 

380.2 

S 

23410 

Women's  and  children's  under- 

75.2 

VHG 

2342- 

Corsets  and  allied  garments,  ex- 

cept contract  and  commission 

work  

597.0 

D 

23421 

285.6 

D 

23422 

Corsets,  girdles,  combinations. 

281.8 

S 

23420 

Corsets  and  allied  garments,  n.s.k.. 

29.6 

VHG 

2351- 

108.3 

D 

2352- 

Hats  and  caps,  except  millinery,  in- 

196.6 

cluding  23520  

D 

23521 

Hats  and  hat  bodies,  excluding 

72.8 

D 

23522 

Cloth  hats  and  caps  

109.7 

MG 

2361- 

Children's  dresses  and  blouses,  ex- 

441.5 

D 

23611 

Children's  dresses,  blouses,  shirts. 

except  knit  sport  shirts  

389.9 

S 

23612 

Children's  knit  sport  shirts  

51.6 

MG 

2363- 

Children's  coats  and  suits,  except 

contract  and  commission  work  

184.4 

D 

2369- 

440.1 

S 

2371- 

Fur  goods  

306.8 

D 

2381- 

163.4 

D 

2873 


SIC 
code 

Industry 

1968  Value 
of  shipments 
(millions 
of  dollars) 

Growth 
category 

Uicss  giov6S|  rniucfis  ot  woven  or 

purchased  knit  fabrics  

23.3 

D 

23812 

Work  gloves,  mjttens  of  woven  or 

134.2 

MG 

23810 

Fabric  dress  and  work  gloves, 

5.9 

HG 

2384- 

Robes  and  dressing  gowns  

148.4 

S 

2385- 

Waterproof  outer  garments  

318.8 

HG 

2386- 

Leather  and  sheep  lined  clothing  

130.2 

s 

Q8  7 

n 

Lp 

23871 

Leather  belts 

60  0 

MG 

IVI VI 

23872 

Belts,  other  than  leather  

22.9 

D 

23870 

Apparel  belts,  n.s.k  

15.8 

HG 

f\\j\Jafct  ciiiu  auucddUi  icd,  f  i.c.L*.  •  •  •  •  • 

2391- 

Curtains  and  draperies  

434.5 

VHG 

2392- 

Housefurnishings,  n.e.c  

1,055.1 

MG 

23926 

Bedspreads  and   bedsets  (not 

made  in  weaving  mills)  

177.1 

HG 

23928 

Cotton  sheets  and  pillowcases  (not 

made  in  weaving  mills)  

188.5 

MG 

23929 

Cotton  towels  and  washcloths  (not 

made  in  weaving  mills)  

34.9 

S 

23920 

654.6 

MG 

2393- 

Textile  bag^.  

280.1 

D 

2394- 

Canvas  products  

221.7 

HG 

2395- 

Pleat'ng  and  stitching  

124.9 

D 

23951 

Embroideries,  except  Schiffli  ma- 

chine and  art  needlework  

48  0 

S 

23959 

Commission  embroidering,  except 

Schiffli  machine,  etc.,  for  the 

trade  

41.2 

D 

23950 

Pleating  and  stitching  needlework 

and  commission  receipts,  n.s.k... 

35.7 

HG 

2874 
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TABLE  II:  volume  oi  Siiipmsnis  and 
Brown  GiiBraciBrisiics  bI  sbibcibu 
industries  and  Product  ciassas  cenL 


SIC 
code 


ERLC 


2396- 
23961 

23962 
23963 
23960 

2397- 

2399- 

2411- 

24119 
24110 

2421- 

24211 
24212 
24217 
24218 

24219 

24210 

2426- 

24261 
24262 

24260 

2429- 

2431- 
24311 
50 


Industry 


Automotive  and  apparel  trimming. 

Men's  and  boys'  suit  and  coat  find- 
ings, and  hat  and  cap  materials. 


Auto  and  furniture  trimmings  

Other  trimmings  and  findings  

Auto  and  apparel  trimmings,  n.s.k. 


Schiffli  machine  embroideries. ... 
Fabricated  textile  products,  n.e.c. 
Logging  camps  and  contractors..., 


Receipts  for  contract  logging. 
Logs,  bolts,  and  pulpwood.... 


Sawmills  and  planing  mills,  except 
wood  chips  


Rough  lumber  and  sawed  ties  

Dressed  lumber  

Softwood  cut  stock  

Softwood  flooring  and  general  saw- 
mill and  planing  mi  I  products. 

Contract  or  custom  sawing  of  logs 
owned  by  others  

Sawmill  and  planing  mill  products, 
n.s.k  


Hardwood  dimension  and  flooring. . 


Hardwood  flooring  

Hardwood  dimension  stock,  fur- 
niture parts,  and  vehicle  stock.. 

Hardwood  dimension  and  flooring, 
n.s.k  


Special  product  sawmills,  n.e.c, 
including  wood  chips  , 


Millwork  

Window  units,  wood. 

2875 


1968  Value 
of  shipments 
(millions 
of  dollars) 

Growth 
category 

HG 
n  vi 

53.4 

s 

669.3 
210.2 
34.3 

MG 
HG 
MG 

81.5 

D 

559.5 

HG 

1,677.3 

D 

371.8 
1,305.5 

MG 

3,634.8 

D 

846.3 
2,143.0 
99.1 

D 

MG 
S 

55.2 

D 

40.3 

D 

450.9 

VHG 

409.6 

S 

122.4 

D 

260.2 

MG 

27.0 

HG 

352.8 

S 

1,542.7 

S 

173.1 

MG 

SIC 

CWUB 

Industry 

1968  Value 
of  shipments 

fmillinnc 

of  dollars) 

Growth 

ratiiffiirv 

Wnr^H     uiinHnui    QnQh  tnrlllHtncr 

VVU'JU      WIIIUUW      3cl9lif  lllV,#IUUIllg 

rnmhinatinn  Qrrppn  AnH  Qtnrm 
V/Ui  1  lull ici iiui  1  ov/iccii  aiiu  oiuiiiif 

ov^onf  lAiinHniAi  c^roonc  ^nH  itnifc 

CAl,#cpi  VVIIIUUVV                       Cllll.  Ulllld. 

C 

24313 

Wood  window  and  door  frames  

68.0 

D 

24314 

Wood  doors,  interior  and  exterior.. 

346.7 

MG 

24315 

Other  wood  doors  

134.9 

D 

24316 

Finished  wood  mouldings  

231.9 

MG 

24317 

Cabinet  work,  to  be  built  in  

207.8 

MG 

24318 

Other  miliwork  products  

133.5 

MG 

24310 

Millwork,  n.s.k  

201.4 

HG 

2432- 

Veneer  and  plywood  

1,963.4 

MG 

^HO^  1 

'iPi'i  ft 

c 
o 

c.'iOc.c. 

Q/\f4^ftf/\/\rl  r^KAA//^/^^l  intari/M^ 

c 
o 

24323 

Softwood  plywood,  exterior  

572.7 

HG 

24324 

Prefinished   hardwood  plywood 

from  purchased  plywood  and 

other  plywood-type  products. 

MG 

except  particleboard  

171.0 

24325 

Hardwood  veneer  

129.2 

D 

24326 

199.6 

MG 

24320 

Vender  and  plywood,  n.s.k  

24.5 

HG 

2433- 

516.8 

MG 

2441- 

26^.1 

D 

24411 

Nailed  or  lock-corner  wooden 

boxes  

106.4 

MG 

24412 

Box  shook  for  fruits,  vegetables, 

industrial  uses  

125.6 

MG 

24410 

Nailed  wooden  boxes  and  shook. 

n.s.k  

34.1 

VHG 

2442- 

Wirebound  boxes  and  crates  

125.1 

D 

2443- 

26.6 

D 

2445- 

72.3 

D 

2491- 

Wood  preserving  

356.3 

MG 

24911 

Wood  owned  and  treated  by  same 

establishment  

305.4 

MG 

24919 

Contract  wood  preserving  

32.6 

MG 

TABLE  II:  volume  ol  Shipmenls  and 
Growth  Characierisiics  ol  selected 
Industries  and  Product  Classes  com 


SIC 
code 

1968  Value 

industry 

of  shipments 
(millions 

Growth 
category 

of  dollars) 

ERLC 


24910 

2499- 

24991 
24992 
24993 
24994 
24995 
24996 


24990 

2511- 

25111 

25112 

25113 

25114 
25115 
25116 
25117 

25110 
2512- 

25121 

25126 

25120 

2514- 

25141 
25142 
25143 
25144 
25140 

2515- 
52 


Wood  preserving,  n.s.k. 
Wood  products,  n.e.c  


Mirror  and  picture  frames  

Pallets  and  skids  

Particle  board  

Cork  products  

Wood  products,  n.e.c  

Fa  brica ted  ha  rd boa rd  prod  ucts 
(from  hard  board  produced  at 
same  establishment)  

Wood  products,  n.e.c,  n.s.k  

Wood  household  furniture  , 


Radio,  phonograph,  and  TV  wood 

cabinets  

Other  wood  living  room,  library, 

sunroom  and  hall  furniture  

Wood  dining  room  and  kitchen 

furniture,  except  cabinets  , 

Kitchen  cabinets,  wood  

Wood  bedroom  furniture  

Children's  wood  furniture  

Wood  outdoor  furniture  and  un- 

painted  wood  furniture  , 

Wood  household  furniture,  n.s.k.. . 
Upholsiered  household  furniture. . . . 

Upholstered  wood  household  fur- 
niture  

Wood  frames  for  household  fur- 
niture  

Upholstered  household  furniture, 
n.s.k  


Metal  household  furniture. 


Metal  household  furniture  

Metal  kitchen  furniture  

Metal  outdoor  furniture  

Other  metal  household  furniture. 
Metal  household  furniture,  n.s.k. 


Mattresses  and  bedsprings.... 

2877 


18.3 

1.330.3 

144.6 
215.3 
133.0 
17.9 
512.5 


182.8 
124.2 

2,524.4 


266.5 

431.4 

427.1 
327.5 
796.5 
54.1 

70.3 
151.0 
1,406.0 

1,245.2 

68.2 

92.6 

652.1 

190.1 
62.6 
119.1 
238.2 
42.1 

791.3 


VHG 

MG 

MG 
HG 
HG 
D 

MG 


MG 
VHG 

MG 


HG 

MG 

MG 
S 

MG 
S 

MG 

VHG 

MG 

MG 

0 

VHG 
D 

MG 
D 

S 

HG 
VHG 


qIu 

Industry 

1968  Value 
of  shipments 
\miiiions 
of  dollars) 

Growth 
category 

25151 

1  nnprcnrino     msittroccoc  nfhoi* 
1 1 II ici II 1^     tlidllicbbcbi  uincr 

272.0 

S 

25152 

OtHpr  mfittrpcGPC    inpliirlinor  r^riK 

66.3 

MG 

RpHcnrincrc 

IVlo 

25154 

Convertible  sofas  

124.9 

MG 

25155 

Jackknife  sofa  and  chair  beds  

41.9 

S 

25156 

16.1 

S 

iviaiircsbcs  ana  ucQspringOf  n«s«K«« 

00.1 

VHVa 

95 IQ- 

M /M  1  C ol^/^lrl   f  1 1  l^n  !tl  1  I^Q     n  A 

VHva 

2521- 

10/. U 

nva 

2522- 

582.8 

HG 

25221 

141.9 

HG 

la  ^  ^  ^ 

^  AC  1 

145.1 

HG 

25223 

215.9 

MG 

25224 

Other  metal  office  furniture  

74.0 

MG 

25220 

Metal.office  furniture,  n.s.k  

5.9 

VHG 

2531- 

404.3 

MG 

25311 

School  furniture,  except  stone  and 

168.3 

MG 

25312 

Public  building  furniture,  except 

227.1 

MG 

25310 

Public  building  furniture,  n.s.k  

8.9 

MG 

2541- 

Wood  partitions  and  fixtures  

500.2 

MG 

2542- 

Metal  partitions  and  fixtures  

531.9 

HG 

2591- 

Venetian  blinds  and  shades  

232.2 

D 

25911 

Window  shades  and  accessories... 

171.8 

MG 

25912 

27.4 

D 

25910 

Venetian  blinds  and  shades,  n.s.k.. 

33.0 

VHG 

2599- 

Furniture  and  fixtures,  n.e.c  

199.3 

MG 

2611- 

Pulpmills,  including  n.s.k.,  26110.. 

965.9 

S 

26111 

Special  alpha  and  dissolving  wood* 

270.4 

S 

2878 

53 

TULE  IE  volume  01  ShiESRionis  and 
arowth  caaracierisiics  oi  soiecied 
Industries  and  product  Glasses  com 


lOSSVaiut 

SIC 
coilt 

Industiy 

of  9hipm«fitt 

(millions 

Growth 
catofory 

of  ipWun) 

26112 


2621- 

26211 
26212 
26213 
26?,14 
26215 

26210 


2631- 

26318 
26310 


2641- 

26411 

26412 

26413 
26414 
26415 

26416 

26410 

2642- 

2643- 

26431 

26432 
26433 
26430 

2644- 
54 


Other  pulp,  including  wood,  and 
pulpmill  byproducts,  except  tall 
oil  


Papermills,  except  building* 


Newsprint  , 

Groundwood  paper,  uncoated  

Coated  printing  converting  paper*, 

Book  paper,  uncoated  , 

Papermill  products,  n.e.c,  includ- 
ing 26215-26219  

Tissue  paper  and  other  machine 
creped  paper  


Paperboard  mills*. 


Wet  machine  board  

Paperboard  mill  products,  n.s.k. 
including  26312-26317  


Paper  coating  and  glazing* 


Printing  paper  coated  outside 
Dapermills 


Oiled,  waxed  and  wax  laminated 
paper  

Gummed  products  , 

Pressure-sensitive  tape  

Laminated  or  coated  wrappers, 
except  waxed  rolls  or  sheets*... 

Other  coated  and  processed 
paper,  except  wrappers  

Coated  and  glazed  paper,  n*s.k... 

Envelopes,  except  stationery  

Bags,  except  textile  bags  


Grocers'  and  variety  bags  (paper) 
and  wardrobe,  shopping,  other.. 

Specialty  bags  and  liners  , 

Snipping  sacks,  multiwall  bags.*.< 
Bags,  except  textile  bags,  n.s*k.*< 


Wallpaper* 


690.6 

MG 

5,001.0 

S 

369.3 
209.3 
875.9 
625.2 

MG 
MG 
HG 
MG 

2,216.7 

MG 

704.6 

MG 

2,906.0 

MG 

41.8 

S 

2,964.2 

MG 

1,474.3 

MG 

155.8 

D 

172.2 
138.1 
480.3 

D 

MG 
MG 

180.1 

MG 

327.0 
20.8 

S 

VHG 

462.6 

MG 

1,362.5 

MG 

371./ 
604.2 
330.7 
56.2 

MG 
MG 
MG 
VHG 

46.0 

D 

1968  Value 

SIC 

Industry 

of  shipmtn^ 

Growth 

codt 

(millions 

catogory 

of  dollars) 

2645- 
26451 

26452 
26450 
2646- 
26461 
26462 

2647- 

26471 
26472 

2649- 

26491 
26492 
26495 
26490 

2651- 

2652- 

2653- 

2654- 

26541 
26542 

26543 

2655- 

26551 


Die*cut  paper  and  board  

Office  supplies  and  miscellaneous 
products  

Pasted,  lined,  laminated,  or  sur* 

face*coated  paperboard  

Die*cut  paper  and  board,  n.s.k  

Pressed  and  molded  pulp  goods  

Bituminous  fiber  pipe,  conduit 
and  fittings  

Other  pressed  and  molded  pulp 
goods,  including  n.s.k.  264b0... 

Sanitary  paper  products,  including 
n.s.k.,  26470  

Sanitary  napkins  and  tampons — 
Sanitary  tissue  health  products.... 

Converted  paper  products,  n.e.c  

Stationery,  tablets,  etc  

Wrapping  products  

Other  converted  paper  products... 
Converted  paper  products,  n.s.k... 

Folding  paperboard  boxes  

Setup  paperboard  boxes  

Corrugated  and  solid  fiber  boxes  

Sanitary  food  containers.,  including 
n.s.k.,  26540  

Milk  and  other  beverage  cartons.. 
Cups  and  liquid-tight  food  con- 
tainers  

Other  sanitaiy  food  containers  

Fiber  cans,  drums,  etc  

Paperboard  fiber  drums  


587.9 
385.2 


185.8 
16.9 

159.2 


25.8 
133.4 


HG 
MG 


HG 
HG 

VHG 


S 

MG 


1,413.6 

MG 

208.5 
1,199.8 

MG 
MG 

766.6 

MG 

290.8 
126.5 
343.0 
6.3 

MG 
M3 
S 
D 

1,200.2 

MG 

305.8 

D 

3,136.3 

MG 

1,139.6 

MG 

296.4 

S 

413.7 
421.6 

MG 
HG 

472.7 

HG 

105.8 

HG 

:  ^(millioiis 
ofMlars} 

.  360.4 

MG 

6^5  r 

HG 

345.2 

ri- 
U 

197.3 

s 

147.9 

s 

N.A/ 

HG 

.  5.961.5 

MG 

.  1,414.0 

MG 

3,895.7 

MG 

OO.l 

D 

277.7 , 

D 

Vnb 

2.784.0 

MG 

14.7 

MG 

55.0 

D 

181.8 

MG 

544.5 

MG 

648.8 

MG 

884.4 

MG 

tf94.7 

MG 

x60.1 

VHG 

2.333.2 

HG 

749.3 

MG 

227.7 

MG 

259.6 

MG 

103.4 

MG 

700.1 

MG 

218.6 

MG 

74.5 

VHG 

Fiber  cans^tubes^etci. ... . . 

Fiber  cansi  dni 


Buildlhjg  paper  an^^^^  . . . , 


Insulating  board ;        ^  . 

Cohstruction  paper.  .  ^ ....... . 

Building  paper  and  board,  n.S;k.w^ 

Newspapers.....   i  


Daily  and  Sunday  newspapers: 

Subscription  and  sales. ...... 

Advertising..;  

Weekly  and  other  newspapers: 

Subscription  and  sales.  

Advertising. .  ^   i .  ^ . . . 

NewspaperSrn;S.k^.  , 


Periodicals. 


Farm  periodicals: 

Subscription  and  sales.  

Advertising...........  

Specialized  business  and  profes- 
sionalperiodicals: 

Subscription  and  sales  

Advertising. ..........  i .  i ..... .. 

General  periodicals: 

Subscription  and  sales  

Advertising. 


Other  periodicals,  except  shopping 
news,    h.e.c.  (suDscnptions, 

sales,  and  advertising)...^  < 

Periodicals,  n.s.k  


Bcjk  publishing. 


Textbooks,  including  teachers'.... 
Subscription  reference  books..... 
Technical,  scientific,  and  profes- 
sional books.  ........ i  ....... . 

Religious  books  

General  books  (trade,  etc.)  ... 

Other  books  and  pamphlets  

Book  publishing,  h.s.k. . . . .... .... 


56 


SIC 
.cod# 


;i9(M  Value 
of  sMpmcnts 

i(millien$- 
of  MUn)  ' 

Growth: 
;(eategOfy 

951.8 

HG 

^  652.6 

HG 

262:i 

37;1 

S 

HG 

nva 

140.8 
75.4 

iviva 
MG 

VHG 

:  3,407.6 

D 

519.4 
394.95 
187:6 
187.4 
367.6 
624.8 
219.8 
258.3. 
99.6 

D 

MG 
MG 
MG 
MG 
D 

\MG 
HG 
MG 

5482 

HG 

3,380.8 

VHG 

324.2 
196.7 
279.5 
150.4 
1,0712 
.  822-8 

HG 
MG 
HG 
MG 
MG 
MG 

191.5 

S 

344.5 

VHG 

192.7 

MG 

979.9 

HG 

2732^. 

27321^ 

27322 

27320 

2741- 

274U 
27412 
27413 
27410 

2751- 


27511 
27512 
27513 
27514 
27515 
27516 
27517 
27518 
27519 
27510 


2752- 

27521 
27522 
275?3 
27524 
27525 
27526 
27527 

27520 


2753- 
2761- 


(Bpokjprihting:^ 

Book:pHnting£and  bindini^^^^ 

.  lithogra  phic.  V  •  i .  ^ i .  ^  ^  .\ .  •  ^ ; 

Book  printingrniS;k.*  . . ; .  ^ . .  i 


Miscellaneous  publisKing^ 


Catalog  andidirectoj7^^ 
Business  seivicesp 
Other^miscellaheous^p  .  * . 

Miscellaneous  publishing^ 


Pnntihg,  except  lithogi3p^ 


Letterpress  printing:. . 

Magazines  and  . . . . . 

Labels  land  wi^ppers;  ..^v 

Catalogs  ahddirectbrieiSi 

Rnaricial  and  leg^l; .  ]/m  ; 

Advertising;  i .  ^ ; . ;  i  

OthergeneraL ....  i .....  ^.  i ...  ^ . 

Publication  printing  (gravure)>i . . . 
Other  gravure  printing.:;v. . . . . . ;  i 

Screen  printing;  except  textiles. . . 
Commerdal  pnhting^  excep^^^^^ 

graphic,  h.s.k.. . .... ^ ....  


Printing,  lithographic^ 


Magazines  and  periodicals.. . 
Labels  and  wrappers. ... .... 

Catalogs  and  directories  

Financial  arid  legal. . .....  ^ . 

Advertising,  i^.i.;  

Other  general  Oob)  

Lithographic  plates  made 

others.  ... ... . . . . 

Comniercidl  printing,  lithographic, 

n.S.k.;....  ..........i.....; 


for 


Engraving  and  plate  printing. 
Manifold  business  forms  


ERJC 
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ihvoiuimoiSM^ 
II  GhaifaiMiiMici  of 


Sic: 
code 


of  sMpiMiils 

rdnilliohsT; 
^oiF^dollsri)^ ' 

categoiy 

542;6  = 
365:6i 

;25;p. 

MG 

tU 

rVKG 

489.3^ 

MG 

-  IVIvl 

51.0 
16.1 

MG 
HG 

381.8 

MG 

194.0 

MG  . 

167.4 

MG 

20.4 

HG 

329.9 

HG 

157.2 
136.9 

MG 

S 

35.8 

HG 

372.6 

HG 

249.6 

D 

63.9 

D 

607.9 

D 

195.5 
135.9 
247.9 
27.1 

MG 

S 

S 

MG 

628.0 

D 

27611 
27612 
27613> 
27610 

2771- 

27711 
27712 

27710 

2782- 

27821 

27822 
27820 

2789- 

27891 

27892 
27890 

2791- 
2793- 
2794- 
2812- 


28121 
28122 
28123 
28124 

2813- 


ContinUous  ibusmess  f^^       . ;  » 

Unit  set  fbririSV;  a, . t  *  • ; ^  V ; ;  5  . 

iSales'iandrother  mahifdidibob 
Mahif old  business 


Greeting  card  pubilshihg; 


Greeting  cards,  publishers'  sales* 
Greeting  cards^^printed  for  publi* 

cation  by  others;  

Greeting  cafds^njs.k.i .... .  •  ^  • 

Blahkbpoks.and  iboseleaf  . 

Blankbbok  making*  


Looseleaf  binders  and  devices,,** 
Blankbooks  and  Ibbseleaf  bihdei^, 
n;Slk;,*i^,i ,*,;**i***v*,v*^*;*;. 


Bookbinding  a  nd  related  work  ^ 


Edition,  library,  and  bther  hard 
coyer  boqkbi  hdihg. 


Other  book  and  pamphlet  binding* 
Bbokbinding  and  related  wbrK, 

h,S,k  w,.^,,i*.,*.;iw,i,,*,, 


Typesetting  .iw  

Photoengraving  

Electrotypihg  and  stereotyping* 


Alkalies  and  chlorine,  including 
n,s,k„  28120*  *,.,,,*  ,*  , 


Chlorine,  compressed  or  liquid* , 
Sodium  carbonate  (soda^ash)*, , , 
Sodium  hydroxide  (caustic  soda). 
Other  alkalies*  ,;;,*.,,*,*.*,;,,,, 


Industrial  gases,  including  n^s^k,, 

28130,,  *  .,,viV, ;,,,,,*, 


SIC 
code 


28132; 
281331 
28134 


2815- 

28151 
28152 
28153 

28155 

28150 

2816- 

28161 
28162 
28163 

28160 

2818- 

28181 

28182 

28183 

28184 

28185 

28180 

2819- 

28191 
28192 


r  Ace^lehe  ^ ;    •  •  V ; ;  V ; .  •  • ;  i 

Carbon  dioxider;.,?;^  i-.^i^i 
Elemeritalfgaser^^^ 
aridjliquified^gases^ 

Cyclic  inteitnediates  aTid'crudes. ,  •  •  • 

Cycliaintefmedlates; ;  •  •  •  • 

Synthetic  organic  dyes;i>  •  ^  •  •  •  ^  •  i  • . 
SyritKetic  organic  pigments^  lakes, 

toners  ;  a.z  a  • ;  •  I .  i .     .V. .     ;  •  w  • 

Cyclic  (coal  tar)  crudes  (formerf  • 
2814V  • .  •  • .  • .  • .  •  .  •  .V. 

Cyclic  intermediates  and  crudes, 
h.s,k   .i^.i.... 

Inorganic  pigments.  * . i •  •  •  •  •  • . .  . . . . 

titanium  pigments.  ^  • 
Other  White  opaque^^p^  ..... 
Chrome  colors  and  otherjnorgahic 

pi^ents.  • . 
Inorganic  pigments,  h.s.k.; . .  .> .  * . . 

Industriar  organic  chemicals,  n.e.d. 

Mlsceilaneouscyclic  chemicai  pro-. 

ducts.  •  •  •  • .  •  i .  V  • .  •  •  • ....... 

Miscellahedus  acrylic  chemicals 

and  chemical  prod iicts;*.*<r. i i. . . 
Synthetic    organic  chemicals, 

n.exV;  •  •  •  •  V  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  • ....... 

Pesticides   ahcl   other  organic 

chemicals.  •  ..i....  

Ethyl  alcohol  and  other  industrial 

organic  chemicals,  n.ex.. ; . . •  •  • 
Industrial    organic  chemicals, 

ri.s.k  i.....  

Industrial    inorganic  chemicals, 
h.e.c  ............i. ...... 

Synthetic  ammonia,  nitric  acid, 
and  ammonium  compounds; .... 

Ihdrgahicindustnarand  house 
bleaching  cpmppuhds;  i......... 


i968yaiue, 
of  sMwiMfits 

~  (millions 
of  dollars); 

Growth 
eategoiy 

51.6 

U 

474.4 

MG  . 

1,801;8: 

s 

1,147.5 
365.0 

MG 

,MG 

189.2 

MG 

88.8 

S 

ll.o 

VrlG 

628.3 

S 

.  317:4 
77.5 

S 

MG 

225:2 
8.2 

S 

VHG 

6,081.4 

MG 

401.2 

HG 

4,431.9 

MG 

660.7 

MG 

322.9 

MG 

261.4 

MG 

3.3 

HG 

3,854.2 

b 

778.5 

MG 

232.1 

MG 

ERIC 


59 


TMBif  ii:irdiiiiiitt  01 


.1968,Value  ; 
ofshipmenti 

:  ^(millions 
of  dollinf): : 

-Growth 
category. 

294.1 

rM 

234.5 

-Opt 

MG 

'MR 

138:1 

MG 

497.9 

1243 
:  i;i24;8 

b 

MG 
MG 

32^7 

HG 

4,146.8 

HG 

242. 1 

S 

337.6 

S 

2,i78;4 

MG 

620.2 

MG 

61.5 

HG 

330.6 

S 

261.3 
103.8 
11.3 

S 

MG 
HG 

1,060.2 

MG 

751.6 

D 

'  339.8 

S 

411.8 

D 

2,393.6 

VHG 

1,284.7 

MG 

1408.9 

HG 

28193^ 
28194 
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.  Sulfuric;acids^  ^  i ... ; ; 

'   Inorganic  jac^^^^^^  except  ni^^^^ 
sulfuric*-*  •  *       •  • » •v*  •»  ^>  *  V  ji , » 

Other  aiuminumrc^  , , . , . 

Potassium  anarsodiumi  except 
rbleaches.alkalresKjhd 
Chemical  catalyticiprepara 
Other  iribrganic  chemica 
Ihdustnal  dbpnganit  chemicals. 

Plastic  materials  a^^^  , , , . 

Uhsuppprted  plastics  film,  etc. 
from  resins  manufactured  in 
samevestablishmerit . -.n-i . . . 

. Regenerated  cellulosic  prodticts, 
exceptrrayohiT.  . ....... . . ;  r,V; . 

Thermoplastic  resins,  except  re- 
sins for  protective  cbat^^^^^^^^  .V. ... 

Thef mosettihg  resins^  except  re- 
sins for  protective  coats. . . ^ . ; ^ . , 

Synthetic  resin^  adhesives,  frorii 
resins  manufactur^^^^  same 
establish  merit;  

Synthetic  resins  for  protective 
coatings ..  . . , 

Custom  cbmpounded  purchased: 
resins.. .. . .  \  .\  .V^ . . 

Plastics  and  resin  matenairn.^ 

Plastics  riiaterial  arid  resins,  n;S.ki. 

Synthetic  rubber.  .....  .^^  , 

Cellulosic  manmade  fiberSi  

Acetate  yarn. ;»;.».., ..... .  v. .~; ; 

Raybri  yarn ,  viscbse  a  rid  cu  pram • 
mbriiurii  processes. .............. 

Organic  fibers,  rioricellulosic  

Polyamide  fibers,  nylon,  except 
•  ,  mpnofilamerits  ...... 

Other  rioricellulbsic  synthetic  or- 
ganic fibers.  ; 

^  mi: 


SIC 
code 


1968  Value 
6f!$hlpment$ 
.  (millions 
:  of  dollars) 

Growth 
category 

247.6 

HG 

MG 

Ad  a 

474 

mV3 . 

VHG 

722.1 

D 

529.5 

MG 

1 

6.5 

MP 

MCi; 

VHG 

4,608.0. 

MG 

458.4; 

HG 

1.256.3 

MG 

239.4 

MG 

431.6 

MG 

608.0 

MG 

259.7 

MG 

409.4 

MG 

736.2 

MG 

152.7 

MG 

2831^ 

28311 

28315 

28310 

2833- 

28331 

28332 

28330 

2834-^ 

28341 

28342 

28343 
28344 

28345 

28346 
28347 
23348 

28349 


Bjolpgical  prod        i  • ,  _  ;  ;  .  ,  ; .  i 

Bioiogicarproducts^^^ 
:  Jricludirig?283 12;  3ii4^  I,  l\ 
Biological  productsifoH  ve^^ 
/Use  (fdfmerl)?  28312); ; ; ; .  i .  •  • .  • 
Bi6loiical:prbdUctsrn:^ 

Medicinals  and  Mta^^^^^       . .  •  • 

Synthetic  organic  rnedicinal  chem- 

,  icals,  in  bulk . , . , ...  ... .... 

Other  medicinal  chemidals  in  bulk, 
n.e.c,  i  i , i  •  • .... . ,  i .:.  .t^.. , .  .V . , 
Medicinal!  and  botanicals,  n;s;fc 

Pharmaceutical  preparations •  i.i,.. 

Rharmaceutical  preparatibhs  af- 
fecting heoplasmSi  endocrine 
system  and  metabolic idisea^ 
for  humahrusei  f,  .. .  ... .  Wi^.  i-.  , . 

Pharn^abeutical/pi^eparation^^^ 
ing  on  the  central  hervous^^s^^^ 
tem  and  the  sense  6r|ahs,  for 
human^usejr ,  i  ...i^.^i.^^a.^i  ;\ . 

Pharmaceutlcah  preparations  ac^^^^ 
ing  on  the  cardiovascular  sys- 
tem ,  jfbr  h  uma  n  usb  • , ; , ,  ;t ;  • .  • ; , 

Pharmaceutical  preparations  act- 
ing on  the  respiratory  system, 
for  hurhan  use, , , .V.....l....i.., 

Pharmaceutical  preparations  act- 
ing bh  the  digestive  or  the 
genitp-urihary  systemsi  for 
human  use^v, • ; ....... i. ; . • . . , 

Pharniaceutical  preparations  act- 
ing on  the  skinj  for  human  use 

Vitamin,  nutriment  and  hematinic 
preparatibns46r  human  use . 

Pharmaceutical, prepa  ratio 
fecting  parasitic  *  and  infective 
diseases,  for  human  use, ; ; . ;  •  • . , 

Pharmaceutical*  pre^^^  for 

veterinary  use ; 


rPh  af  ma  ce  u  tical    p  repa  ra  s, 

Sbap^diother  d(^^  ^ 
Ajkalme  d^^ 


apsr^excepts^^ 

(hdnhbusehbid);  i  • . .  i . ;  ^ . . . , ; .  .V 

(holiSeh  6la)\ .  . .  v ;  ^ . ;  ^  i  w  ; ; . ;  i 

lycerinr  naturals    i ..... ; .... . 
luetic  .^  organ^^^^  detergehts, 

hOUSeHdUJ  i^j^ . ...... .  ^ i ; . . .  1 ;  ^ ; . 

eticprgamcdl^^^^^ 

hOUSehbld  V  i . . .  /. .  i ;  s ;  ^ ; . . .  i ... . , 

and  otberdete  rgents^        ;  < 


Polishes  and  sanjtaW^^ 

Household  jnsecticid  esv .  i . . . . . ; ; . 
Spedaltycleaning  p^^ 
Rofishingprepa^^^^^ 

products^  i       •  **m  i  i  i ...  i     • .     ^ , 

Polishes  and  sanitation  goods, 

h.s.ki.........  

Surface  active^ agents. ...... . . . . . . .  i  ^ 


toilet  prepafatidhs. 


Shaving  preparations. . . . . .  i . ... . . . 

Perfumes,  toilet  water,  colognes. . 
Hajr  prep^ratiohSHihcl^ 

poos  i . . . ; ;  ;V  w  i .  . .  i  . .  i . . 

Dentifrices,  including  mouthwash. 
Other  cosmetics. . . ... 

Toilet  preparations,  h.s.k......... 


Paints  and  allied  products. 


Exterior  oilrtype.trade  sales  paint 

prod  UCtS . ; ;  V . ; .  ^ . . . .  i . . . ; . . . .  v. , 

Exterior  water-type  trade  siles 


paint  products. 
Inte  * 


Interior  oil-type  trade. sales  paint 
products.  *  * r.  i . . .  .7. < 


of.shfpments 
of  doMan) 

Growth; 
categpiy 

^  .^.^^^  - 

:  358:2 

■MG 

-Hi 

y 

352.4 
50.3 

s 
s 

Mo 

56.7 

VHG 

1,156.6 

MG: 

138.7 
589.6 

MG 
MG 

345.2 

MG 

—  83.1 
444.6 

VHG 
VHG 

3,099.3 

HG 

i92;6 
471.1 

MG 
HG 

839;2 
349.2 
1,188.7 
58.5 

MG 
MG 
MG 
VHG 

2,859.3 

MG 

344.7 

D 

156.3 

HG 

.284.8 

D 
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SIC 
code 


1968  Value 
of  shljMtients 

(millions'  ; 
of  dollars) 


Growth 
category 


28514 


28515 
28516 

28517 

28518 
28519 
28510 

2861- 

28611 
28612 
28610 

2871- 

28711 
26712 


2872- 

2879- 

2891- 

28911 
28912 

28910 

2892- 

2893- 

2895- 

2899- 

28991 


iriteflor  watervtype; .  trade  sales; 
pamtiprpducfo 

Trade  sales  lacquer^        % . % . I . ; 
Industrial  p^^^^       finishes^  ex^ 
.  cept  lacquers .. 
Industrial    lacqiier^,  including 
acrylic  i  i .......  i  ^ ..... 

Putty  and  allied.prq^^  ........ 

Miscellahou^  paint  prbdiJc^^^^^ . ; . . . 
Paints  and  allied  products,  h.s.k. . 


Gum  and  wood  chemicals. 


Sbftwdod-distillatibn  products.. . 
Other  gum, arid  wood.chemicals... 
Gurii  arid  wood  chemicals;  ri.s^ki. 

Fertilizers,  includirig  ri.s.k.,  29710; 


Phosphatic  fertilizer^materials. . . . 

Mixed  fertilizersXfrom  phosphatic 
fertilizer  material  prbdiicts  in 
sariie  establishment  sihd  ferti- 
lizer riiaterial  of  briganic^origiri)., 


Fertilizers,  mixing  bnly  

Agricultural  cheriiicals,  n.e.c. 
Adhesives  and  gelatin  


Glues,  adhesives,  and  sizes  

Gelatin,  except  ready-tb-eat  des- 

serts.i..;...  

Adhesives  arid  gelatin,  n.s.k. . . ; . . 


Explosives  

Printing  ink  

Carbon  black  

Chemical  preparations,  n.e.c. 
Salt  


-332^1^ 
46.9: 

MG 

s 

802.3 

S 

2i0.5 
178.9 

270;1 

232.7 

S 

MG 

MG; 
rVHG 

225:8 

D 

90.8^^ 
126.4 
8.6 

S 

S  . 
VHG 

961.3^ 

MG 

523.5 

MG 

.  430.1 

S 

614.8 

MG 

937.5 

HG 

528.7 

MG 

448.4 

MG 

70.7 

mg' 

9:6 

VHG 

.  261.0 

S 

396.7 

MG 

198.5 

D 

1,523.9 

MG 

122.0 

MG 

UBif  |l:irdiuine  01 SM^ 

oiseiected 
iBiassescdnL 


SIC 
codt 


1968Valui 

of  thipntMits 
(mllnent 
ofdellart) 

Grewth 
cattKoiy 

120.9 

S 

1,186.8 

MG 

94.2* 

VHG 

20,145.6 

D 

10,331.2 
1,240.6 
432.3 

584.8 
1,218.1 

MG 
HG 
D 

KAfl 
IVIVa 

s 
s 

884.3 

s 

591.9 
459.1 
949.8 

s 

MG 
HG 

568.1 

HG 

543.7 

D 

34.2 
121.9 

MG 
S 

385.8 
1.8 

S 

VHG 

461.8 

b 

81.2 

D 

3,579.4 

S 

2,025.1 

MG 

937.7 
290.5 
116.2 

MG 
MG 
MG 

Fatty  acids,  

Essential  oilSi  fireworks,  and  pyro- 
^technicSi.iahd  chemicals  and 

chemicals  preparations  h,ex, •  •  • 
Cherriicah    preparations,  n^ex,, 

n,s.k;,/r,,,,,,,,  


Petroleum  refining. 


Gasoline  

Jet  fuel  •  ,  

Kerosene,  

Distillate  fuel  oil  

Residual  fuel  oil,  i  ; 

tiquefied  refinery  gases;  •  • 

Lubricating  oils  arid  greases  rifiade 

in  refineries  ...i.  

Unfinished  oils  and  lubricating  oil 
base  stock  


Asphalt 

Other  finished  petroleum  products 


Paving  mixtures  and  blocks. 
Asphalt  felts  and  coatings. .  < 


Asphaltand  tar  saturated  felts  and 
boards,  nonbuilding  use  

Roofing  asphalt,  coatings,  etc  

Asphalt  and  tar  roofing  and  siding 
products.  

Asphalt  felts  and  coatings,  n«s.k... 


Lubricating  oils  and  greases  

Petroleum  and  coal  products,  n.ex.< 

Tires  and  inner  tubes,  including 
ms.k.,30110..,  


Passenger  car  and  motorcycle 
pneumatic  tires  (casings)  

Truck  and  bus  (and  off-the-road) 
pneumatic  tires* ;  

Other  pneurDatic  and  sojid  tires* « « 

All  inner  tubes  
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SIC 
cotft 


Industry 


INIValut 

n#  alitw  M  ■  ■  i  ■ 

Of  WpifMIICI 

(mimlMs 
•fMlan) 


Qrawth 
cattgtty 


30115 

3021- 
3031- 


3069- 

30691 
30692 
30693 
306S4 
30695 
30696 
30697 
30698 
30690 


3079- 

30791 

30792 
30793 
30794 
30795 
30796 
30797 
30798 

30790 


3111- 

31111 

31112 

31113 
31114 


Tread  rubber,  repair  materials. . . 

Rubber  fbotweer.  

Reclaiined  rubber  


Fabricated  rubber  products,  n.e.c... 

Rubber  belts  and  belting.  

Rubber  hose  and  tubing. ;  i 

Sponge  and  foam  rubber  goods. . 
Rubber.floor  and  wall  covering. . . 
MecKanical  rubber  goods,  n.e.c. . 
Rubber  heels  and  soleSii. . . . . . . . . 

Druggist  and  medicai  sundries. . .. 

Other  rubber  goods,  n.e.c.  

Fabricated  rubber  products,  n.e.c. 
n.s.k  •.  


Miscellaneous  plastics  products. 


etc. 


Unsupported  plastics  film, 
from  purchased  resins.  

Foamed  plastics  products  

Laminated  sheets,  rodsV tubes.... 

Plastic  packaging  containers  

Industrial  plastics  products.  

Construction  plastics  products. . . . 

Plastics  dinnerware.  

Consumer  and  commercial  plas- 
tics products,  n.e.c  

Miscellaneous  plastics  products, 
n.e.c,  n.s.k  


Leather  tanning  and  finishing,  ex- 
cept' contract  and  commission 
work  i  ,  


Finished  cattle  hide  and  kip  side 
leathers..  

Finished  calf  aiid  whole  kip 
leathers  

Finished  sheep  and  lamb  leathers. 
'  Other  finished  leathers,  n.e.c.  


205.6 

384.6 
49.3 


3,130.5 

279.9 
427.7 
319.5 

74.2 
1,183.5 
134.6 

96.2 
559.1 

55.8 


6,455.9 

1.170.8 
567.9 
418.5 
866.5 

1,510.7 
522.5 
224.7 

834.0 

340.3 


734.2 


494.6 

36.1 
76.8 
68.5 


H6 
D 


MG 

MG 
MG 
MG 
D 

MG 

S 

S 

MG 
HG 


VHG 

HG 
HG 
MG 
HG 
MG 
HG 
MG 

MG 

VHG 


MG 

D 
0 
D 


•  2890 
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TABLE-  It  -  V0l8IHB-~~.0l  -SINPH|iBlKtr''8RB 

iriMMtifir^ 


ERIC 


31115 

3U10 

3121- 

3131- 

3141- 

31411 
31412 
31413 
31414 
31415 
31416 
31417 

31410 

3142- 

3151- 

3161- 

3171- 

3172- 

3199- 

3211- 

32111 

32112 

32113 


3221- 
66 


Rough,  russeti  and  cnist^leather 
(not.fihished  in  same  establish* 
ment).  . . ....  *  .  V  .  H  i . . 

Tanned  and  finished  leather,  n.s.k.. 


Industrial  leather  belting. 

Footwear  cut  stock.  

Shoes,  except  rubber. . . . , 


Men*s  dress  and  play  shoes< 

Meh*s  work  shoes  

Youths'iahd  boys*  shoes. 
Womeh^sshdes*. 

Misses*  and  chitdreh's  shoes  

Infants*  and  babies*  shoes,. 

Air  other  footweart  except  rubber 

and  slippers.  •  ^  • 

Shoes*  except  rubber,  n.s.k  


House  slippers  

leather  gloves  and  mittens* 

Luggage  •  ^  

Women's  handbags  and  purses  

Personal  leather  goods  

Leather  goods,  n.ex  

Flat  glass,  including  n^s^k,  321  lO... 
Sheet  (window)  glass  


Plate  and  float  glass,  including 
code  32114...:.////.:.T.7*T::.V, 
Laminated  glass,  including  safety 

glass,  made  frbni  glass  pro* 
uced  in  same  establishment  or 
323 13,  purchased  glass  • .  < 


Glass  containers. 


itett^iittr 

(milHMM 
•fMton) 


30.4 
27.8 

43.0 

262.4 

2,918.8 

725.0 
297.8 

97.1 
1,413.1 
223.6 

73.3 

52.8 

36.i\ 

165.8 
70.8 
322.3 
335.8 
192.5 
943 
969.8 
142.4 

405.1 

422.3 
1.385.7 


-ftfiirtli 

€tttflft 


MG 
HG 

D 

D 

D 

MG 
HG 
MG 
MG 
S 

S  . 
D 

HG 
MG 
S 

MG 

S 

0 

MG 

S 
S 


MG 
MG 


InAistry 


Press^  and  bbwn  glassj  n.ex  i 


KitcHehrart.  Jiovelty  glass^  

Lighting  and  electronic  glass.  ; 

Glass  fiber  (textile^pe).  ...^  « 

Other  pressed  and  Sbwn  glass*  •  •  • 
Pressed  and  blown  glass,  n^ex*, 
n.s.k..«....»  ....4/.  


Products  from  purchased  glass... • 

Mirrors.....  *  

Other  products  from  purchased 


Products  from  purchased  glass, 
n.s.k..  , 


Cementr  hydraulic  

Brick  and  structural  clay  tile. 


Brick,  except  ceramic  glazed  and 

refractory^ 
Glazed  brick  and  structural  hollow 

tile  

Brick  and  structural  clay  tile,  n.s.k.. 


Ceramic  wall  and  floor  tile. 


Clay  refractories  

Structural  clay  products,  n.e.c  

Vitrified  clay  sewer  pipe  

Structural  clay  products,  n.e.c  

Vitreous  plumbing  fixtures. ......... 

Vitreous  china  food  utensils  

Fine  earthThwafe  food  utensils  

Porcelain  electrical  supplies  

Pottery  products,  n.e.c  

Concrete  block  and  JbfKk 


1»MV»lut 
of  oMmmhIs 

(■liImM 

•fMton) 

ertMrtti 

982.0 

MG 

297.8 
351.1 
172.8 
151.2 

m 

MG 
MG 
MG 

9.1 

VHG 

597.1 

S 

170.0 

MG 

375.5 

MG 

51.6 

VHG 

U302.3 

D 

376.7 

0 

327.7 

S 

27.0 
22.0 

S 

VHG 

145.7 

0 

249.6 
153.7 

D 
0 

106.0 
47.7 

0 

MG 

180.1 

0 

71.2 

0 

59.2 

0 

197.5 

HG 

100.0 

0 

547.8 

D 

tuif  il:  volume  of  nipme^ 
imanicHHiiiics  M^^^ 
aiiipiiiduci  cia^tes  c^^ 


SIC 
code 


of  shipmtnts 
Xmitlions 
of  dollars) 

Growth 
catecoiy 

lv2618 

MG 

443.9. 
262i4 

S 

Q 

HG 
nu 

2,335.8 

MG 

158.0 

D 

411.0 

D 

U 

QQ  Q 
OO.O 

n 
U 

33.8 

s 

58.6 

D 

45.6 

VHG 

813.6 

MG 

106.2 
306.1 

MG 

S 

299.1 
78.8 
23.4 

MG 

S 

D 

594.0 

D 

164.1 
25.7 
21.0 

154.3 

MG 
D 
D 
S 

225.7 
3.2 

MG 
VHG 

369.6 

MG 

274J 

MG 

3272- 

32721 
32722 
32723 
32720 

3273- 

3274- 

3275- 

3281- 

32811 
32812 

32813 

32810 

3291- 

32911 

32912 
32913 

32914 
32910 

3292- 

32922 
32924 
32925 
32926 
32927 

32920 

3293- 

32932 

68 


Concrete  products,  n.e;C.. .  i  i . .  < 

Concrete£pipei  .  • .  i ;  i  •  

Precastcohcretezprqd  -.^  

Prestressed  concrete  p^^^  . . 
Concrete  prodiictsVn.s.k  i.., 

Ready-mix  concrete  

Lime  

Gypsum  products  

Cut  stone  and  stone  products*.  

Cut  granite  and  gi^nite  products. . 

Cut  limestone  and  limestone  prod- 
ucts  

Cut  marble  and  other  cut  stone 
products  

Cut  stone  and  stone  products, 
n.s.k   

Abrasive  products  

Ndnmetailic  artificial  sized  grains 
abrasives  (graded)  ^  

Noninetallic  DOhded  abrasives.... 

Nonmetallic  coated  abrasives  and 
polishing  wheels.  

Metal  abrasives  

Abrasive  products,  n.s.k  

Asbesto:>  V''oducts  

Asbestos  friction  materials....... 

Asbestbs-cement  shingles  

Asphalt  floor  tile'.  

Vinyl  asbestos  floor  tile  

Asbestos  textiles  and  other  as- 
bestos products  

Asbestos  products,  n.s.k  

Gaskets  and  insulations  

Gaskets,  all  types 


SIC 


1968  Value  ^ 
of  shipments 
(millions;  : 
of  dollars) 


Growth 
catei^ry 


Packing,^  exvtept  leather^  rubber, 
and^metal^nd  asbef^tos  insulS^ 
ti6ri;...i.............^.^.......-. 

Gaskets  and  invulation^,  n;S.k.. . . 


Minerals,  ground  or  treated. 
Mineral  wool.  


Mineral  wool  for  structural  insula- 
tion..   

Mineral  wool  for  industrial  and 
equipment  insulation ........... 

Mineral  wool,  h.s^k...  ^ 

Nonclay  refractories.  ,  


Nonmetailic  minei^ls,  n.e.c... 
Blast  furnaces  and  steel  mills. 


Coke  ovens  and  blast  furnaces. . . 
Steel  ingots  and  semifinished 

shapes....    

Hot  rolled  sheet  and^strip.  

Hot  rolled  bars  and  shapes  

Steel  wire  produced  in  steel  mills.. 
Steel  pipe  and  tubes  produced  in 

steel  mills..^.i...  , 

Cold  rolled  steel  sheet  and  strip 

produced  in  steel  mills........... 

Cold  finished  steel  bars  and  bar 

shapes  produced  in  steel  mills.. 
Press  and  hammer  steel  forgings 

produced  in  steel  mills  

Other  steel  mill  products,  except 

wire  products,  n.s.k  


Electrometallurgical  products. 


Ferromanganese,  including  33134. 

Ferrochrome    

Ferrosilicdn.  .1  

Electrometallurgical  products, 
n.s.k  


Steel  wire  and  related  products. 


76.6 

MG 
nva 

308.5 

s 

4.55  1 

IVIvl 

155.0 

MG 

291.8 
8.3 
312.0 

S 

HG 
MG 

103.5 

MG 

19,495.4 

S 

1,320.9 

S 

2,676.9 
4,724.9_ 
4r762.8 
357.2 

S 
S 

D 

1,694.1 

MG 

3,139.9 

S 

226.7 

S 

201.7 

HG 

390.3 

MG 

416,3 

D 

206.7 
92.3 
115.4 

D 

S 

MG 

1.9 

D 

1,155.2 

MG 
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iiidjis 

Bi  eiiaraiMiisiii^ 
iies  ind^iduct  Gi^ 

Bcied 
iscdnt 

1 

SIC 
code 

Industiy 

1968  Value 
of  sMpmoiits 

(mittidris. 
of  dollars) 

Growth 
category 

ERLC 


33151 
33152 
33155 
33156 
33157 
33159 

33150 

3316- 
33167 
33168 
33160 

3317- 

3321- 

33211 
33212 
33213 
33214 
33210 

3322- 

3323- 

3331-. 

33311 
33312 

70  . 


Nohinsulated  ferrous  wjrej  ro 
„  etc.i  ririad^  iri.wifed^^^  plantsv 
Steel  nails  and  spikes... . ^ . . . . . .  I 


Steer  wire  not  produced  in  steel 
mills. ........ii.......  

Fencing  made  in  wiredrawing 
plants  i  

Woven  wire  products  made  in 
wi red rawiiig  plants...  • . > . - 

Other  fabricated  ferrous  wire  pro- 
ducts, except  spririgSi  rfiade  in 
wiredrawing  plants; . .  • .  ^ .  • . .  ^  ^ . > 

Steel  wii'e  and  related  products^ 
n.s.k  — ... 


Cold  finishing  of  steel  shapes. 


Cold  rolled  steel  sheet  and  strip 
not  made  in  steel  mills.....  

Cold  tolled  steel  shape^  hot  made 
In  ste^l  mills...  

Cold  rolled  sheet,  strip,  and  bar, 
n.s.k.  ;  


Steel  pipe  and  tubes  not  made  in 
steel  mills  ^  

Gray  iron  foundries  


Molds  for  heavy  steel  ingots. 
Cast  iron  pressure  pipe.^;..< 
Cast  iron  soil  pipe. 
All  other  gray  iron  castings. . 
Gray  iron  castings,  n.s.k....  . 


Malleable  iron  foundries. 

Steel  foundries  

Primary  copper  


Copper  smelter  products.  

Refined,  primary  copper,  including 
'  n.s.k., 33310...  


187.3 
183.5 

S 

333.6 

MG 

88.6 

MG 

41.4 

HG 

308.6 

HG 

12.2 

HG 

1,036.1 

VHG 

619.2 

MG 

399.3 

MG 

17.6 

VHG 

1,149.5 

S 

2,978.1 

MG 

253.0 
327.6 
•  175.2 
2,147.2 
75,1 

S 
S 
S 

MG 
HG 

444.8 

MG 

1,147.3 

HG 

1,409.8 

D 

779.6 

D 

630.2 

S 

SIC 
code 


3332- 

33323 

3333- 

33331 
33334 

3334- 

33347 

33348 

3339- 

33395 
33397 

33390 

3341- 

33412 

33413 
33414 
33417 

33418 

33410 

3351- 
33511 


Primary.lead..i  , 

RefiriedrpHma 
F?rirnary  zinc .......  * . . . 


Zinc  smelter  products. 
Refined  primary  zinc. . 

Primary  aluminum  


Aluminum  ingot  produced  in  pri- 
mary aluminunireductiohp^^ 

Aluminum  extrusion  billetrp^^^^^^ 
duced;ih  primary  aluminufn  re* 
ductioh  plants. ^  


Primary  rionferrous  metals,  h.e.c., 
ihcluding;334l5, 33416. ....... 


Precious  metals,  orimary  smelt- 
ing, including  33415.. ......... 

Other  primaiy  noriferrous  metals, 
including  magnesium,  smelted 
or  refined,  :including:33416: . : . . 

Primary  nohferrbus  metals,  hie.Ci, 
n.s.k  


Secondary  honferrous  metals,  ex- 
cept  33415,  33416. . .... ... ...... 

Secondary  copper  


Secondary  lead..  

Secondary  zinc  i ....... . 

Alunriinurn  ingot  from  secondary 

snielters  .   

Alumihurri  extrusion  billet  frorii 

secoridary  smelters,  i . . . . . . . ... . . 

Secondary   rionferrous  metals, 

ri.s.k  


Copper  rolling  arid  drawing  

Copper  and  copper-base  alloy  wire 
other  thari  for  electrical  trans- 
mission . . .  i . .  I  . . ; .  i 


1968  Value 
of  shlpmiMits 
(nillnons 
of  dqllars) 

Growth 
catecoty 

(D) 

D 

143  7  ^ 

MR 

one  o 

285.3 

1) 

r\ 

u 

257.3 

D 

1,621.9 

MG 

1,377.6 

MG 

244.3 

HG 

782.4 

VHG 

4i3.8 

MG 

358.6 

HG 

10.0 

VHG 

1,150.4 

S 

413.2 

MG 

228.1 

D 

32.3 

D 

356.8 

S 

49.5 

HG 

70.5 

vriG 

2,423.4 

D 

110.0 

MG 
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TABLE  II:  volume  oi  Shipments  and 
ei^wtfi  Ghirafiteri 
(ndusiies  and  liHidubi  Cte 


1968  Value 
of  shipments 
(millions 
of  dollars) 


Rolled,  drawn,  extruded  copper 
andxopper^base  alloy  mill  prod- 
ucts, ihdudiriginiSjkV,  335iO; 

Aluminum  rolling  and  drawing..  

Aluminum  and  aluminurii-base 
alloy  wire  made  in  aluminum 
rolling  mills  

Aluminurri  plate  and  sheet...  

Plain  aluminum  foil  

Rolled  alumin^urnrrod,  bar>  etc.. . . . 

Extruded  aluitiirium  shapes.  .  .^  . 

Aluhfiinurn  tube,  etc  

Altimiriurn  ingot  ma^^^  alumi- 
num rolling  mills..   

Alumihum  extrusioh- billet  made  in 
aluminum  rollihg  mills; . .... .. . . 

Rolled  and  drawn  aluminum^  h^s.k. 

Nonferrous  rolling  and  drawing  

Nonferrous  \yiredrawing.  

Aluminum  and  aluifiinum-base 
alloy  wire  produced  iri  nonfer- 
rous wiredrawing  plants.  

Copper  and  copper-base  alloy  wire 
for  electric  transmission  i . .... . . 

Other  bare  nonferrous  metal  wire 
made  in  nohfei^rous  wiredrawing 

plants  

Communication  wire  and  cable. . . 
Nonfei^rous  woyen  wire  products 

rhade  in  nbriferrous  wiredrawing 

plants...  

Appliance  wire  and  cord  

Magnet  wife. ;  •  

Power  wire  and  cable   

Other  insulated  wire  and  cable, 

n.e.c  

Drawn  and  insulated  nonferrous 

wire,  n.s.k  

Aluminum  castings.  

Brass,  bronze,  copper  castings  


:2,313;4^ 
2,962rl 


85;8 

1,457.6 
204.9 
289.7 
597.0 
184.5 

MG 
MG 
MG 
HG 
MG 
MG 

53.6 

b 

43.7 
45.3 

D 

VHG 

922.7 

MG 

3,233.7 

MG 

178.5 

HG 

371.4 

MG 

44.1 
848.5 


37.0 
178.7 
406.4 
377.8 

740.1 
51.2 
961.3 
404.1 
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1968  Value 
of  shipments 
(miliibhs 
of  dollars) 

Growth 
category 

602;i 

HG 

S 

1.094.6 

MG 

273.2 
21.6 

MG 
D 

190  7 

vnva 

649.2 

VHG 

248.8 
46.3 

307.2 
46.9 

HG 
HG 
HG 
VHG 

2,960.4 

MG  . 

303.6 

MG 

129.8 

S 

164.7 
9.1 

MG 
VHG 

819.0 

MG 

421.3 
137.4 
204.0 
.  56.3 

MG 
S 

MG 
VHG 

152.1 

MG 

2,395.2 

MG 

1,118.0 
127.5 

MG 
MG 

62.9 

MG 

Npnfefrous  castings,  ........ 

I rdn  and  steei  ^  .  i ....... . 

Drop^  upset,  ahd^press  stee 
ings  (closed-die); 

Open-die  or  smith  fbrgirigs  pro- 
duced frompufcHased  materials 

Iron  and  steel  forgihgSj  n.s.ki.  

Nonferrbus  fbrgihgs; ....... ^.  

Primary  metal  products,  h.ex..... . . 

Metal  powders  and  paste  . . . . 

Other  primaiy  metal  prodiic^^ 
Heat  treatihjg  bf  metal  for  the  trade . 
Primary  rnetal  products,  n.S;k^  

Metal  cans  

Cutlery  

Cutleiy,  scissors,  shears,  trim- 
mers, and  snips  

Razor  blades  and  razors,  except 
electric  ;  

Cutlery,  h.s.k..  

Hand  and  edge  tools,  n.e.c  

Mechanics'  hand  service  tbols. . . . , 

Edge  tbbis,  hand  operated......... 

Files,  rasps  and  other  Jiandtbbls. , 
Edge  arid  haridtobisi  n.s.k......... 

Handsaws  and  saw  blades  , 

Hardware,  n.ex..>  

Transportatibn  equipment  hard- 
ware. v., 

Furniture  hardware.  

Vacuum  arid  ihsulated  bottles, 
etc  I  , . . . , 

2S9S 
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TRBifii:  volume  orsiilp^^ 
yuilfiptes  and  RPd^ 


'1968rValue 
of  shipments 
(mhtions 
ofdoltan) 

Givwth 
categoiy 

665.3^ 
58.9 

i;MG 
HQ 

(S) 

D 

419.1 
1,066.7 

D 
D 

53.1 

D 

254.8* 
165.8 

S 
S 

66.1 
67.3 

S 
D 

404.6 

MG 

55.0 

HG 

2,581.2 

MG 

1,518.5 

MG 

291.5 
527.5 
243.7 

MG 
HG 
HG 

1,407.1 

S 

412.8 

MG 

329.7 

S 

168.0 

S 

233.4 
62.3 
200.9 

D 
S 

VHG 

2,587.6 

MG 

377.0 

HG 

Builders'hardware. 
OthieriharclwariB; .... 
:Hafdware^msikt..i. 


MetaUsariilajyAwarei . . .  •  •  • .  -  • ;  •  • 

Pluhibihg  filings,  bras^ 
Heating  equipmehtihonejec^ 


Oil  burnersr  except  parts i  . ....  ^. . 
Warm  air  furnaces  (except  floor 

and  wall),rexcept  pa^^^^  

Cast:irdn,heating£boilersretc  

Domestic  heating:  stovesj  except ^ 
.  electric,  .excepfcpart^^^^  . 
Steel  heatihg.boilers. .  ..;>.;  ..^ . .  l\ 
Other  heating 'equiprheht  except. 

electncal;yncluding  pSrts^^^f^ 
.  cllectric.equipmeht;; ..... . . . . . . 

Heating  equipment,  nonelectric,^ 

h.s.k...../.  


Fabricated  structural  steel. 


for 


Fabricated  structural  meta 

buildings.  

Fabricated  structural  metal  for 

bridges. . . ; . . .....  i  

Other  fa  bricated  structu  ral  metal . ; 
Fabricated  structural  steel,  n.s.k;.. 


Metal  doors,  sash,  ahd^trim  

Metar  doors  and  franries,,  except 

stornri  doorsj . ; ....... .... . . . . . . . . 

Metal  window^  sash  and  frames, 

except  storm  sash . . . . . . .... . % . . . 

Metal  molding  arid  trim  and  store 

fronts.........  ;  

Metal  cbmbinatibri  screen  arid 

.  istorm  sash  arid  doors.  

Metal  window  arid  door  screens; . . . 
Metal  doors,  sash,  trim,  ri.s.k  


Platework  (boiler  shops). 


Heat  exchangers  and  steam  cbri- 
densers.......  
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Fabncated;steel:plate;>;> ......... 

Steel|p6wer;bdiler^?an  •  • . ; 

Gasicylindersf; . . ; . ; ;  ^ ; . . . ;  i . . . . ; . . 

Metal^tanksT  coiri^le^^^^ 
.  (standard^lihe.jpressUre^^^^^ 
Metal  tanks,  complete-at  factoiy 
,  (standard  line*  hohpressljred).  . 
Metal   tanks   ciistom-rnade  at 

factor/i  

Metal  tanks  custom-made  and 

field  erected . . . ... ........  ^  

Boiler  shops  products,  n.s*k.* .  *  *  * . 

Sheet  metalwork.  

Sheet  metal  roof ing,  etc  

Culverts,  flumes,  irrigation. pipes. 

Other  sheet  metalwork.  

Sheet  metalwork,  h.s.k  

Architectural  metalwork.  , 

Misceilaneous  metalwork.  

Prefabricated  metal  buildings  and 
parts. ;  ;  i  i . . . . . . ........... 

Miscellaneous  metal  building  ma* 
terials....^;  .V........ 

Miscellan^us  metalwork,  h.s.k... 

Screw  machine  products.. .......... 

Bolts,  huts,  rivets,  and  washers  

Bolts  and  other  standard  indus* 
trial  fasteners  

Special  industrial  fasteners  

Headed  products  (produced  by 
cold  and  hot  heading),  other 
than  industrial  fasteners. ....... 

Bolts,  huts,  etc.,  h.s.k.*;^ ^ . 

Metal  stampings,  including  auto- 
motive  

Vitreous  enameled  products  

Job  stampings,  except  automotive 


1968  Value 
oT  snipinsnts 
(millions 
of  dollars) 

Growth 
category 

521.0 
557161 
72.8 

MG 
MG 

131-7 

D 

185.4 

S 

404.0 

HG 

195.9 

142.2 

HG 
HG 

1.837.5 

MG 

481.3 

187;9 

853.2 
315.1 

MG 

S  . 
S 

HG 

459.8 

D 

1,193.9 

HG 

421.2 

HG 

680.4 
92.3 

MG 
HG 

1,110.4 

HG 

1,739.4 

MG 

1,077.4 
406.1 

S 

MG 

228.8 
27.1 

HG 
VHG 

6,353.6 

S 

64.5 
1,196.7 

D 

MG 
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TABLE  II:  volume  disiiipments  and 
aracieristlMii  #sei 
and  f  rodiici  eiasses  cdnL 


I960  Value 
of  shipments 
(millions 
of  dollars) 

Growth 
category 

3303.4 

MG 

172.9 

MG 

152.5 

MG 

220.3 

MG 

81.0 

D 

386.9 

MG 

175.4 

HG 

843.7 

MG 

471.1 

HG 

1,369.6 

S 

89.2 

0 

227.8 

MG 

303.2 

S 

49.2 

D 

69.8 

MG 

59.5 

D 

451.6 

MG 

119.3 

HG 

403.5 

MG 

116.9 

MG 

227.0 

S 

52.1 

S 

7.5 

VHG 

94.6 

S 

Job  starppihgs,  automotive ...  

Stamped  and^spUrircbokirig^^^^^ 

sils,;aluminum . . . ;  • ; . .  * ...  -..m. 
Stamped  aridLspuh  cookirig^ 

silSr  except  alumiriurni  ..i. . . . . . . , 

Metal  commercial  ahd^hbme  can^ 

riing  closuresi  except  crowns. . . 

Metarcrowns.........;  *  

Other  stamped  arid  pressed  metal 

end-prod  ucts..^i  

Metal  stampings^  n;e.c  , 


Plating  and  polishing  

Metal  coating  and  allied  services. 


Miscellaneous  fabricated  wire  prod* 
ucts  


Noninsulated  ferrous  wire  rope, 
etc.,  hot  produced  by  wire* 
drawers  

Precision  mechariical  springs  , 

Other  wire  s|3rings  

Ferrous  woven  wire  products  not 
produced  by  wiredrawers  i., 

Nonferrous  woven  wire  products 
not  produced  by  wiredrawers. . . . 

Fencing,  not  produced  by  wire- 
drawers  

Other  fabricated  wire  products  not 
produced  by  wiredrawers.  

Fabricated  wire  products,  n-e.G-, 
n.s.k  


Metal  barrels,  drums,.pails. 


Steel  shipping  pails  (12-gallon 
capacity  or  under).  , 

Steel  shipping  barrels  and  drums 
(over  12-gallon  capacity).  

All  other  metal  barrels  

Metal  barrels,  drums,  pails,  n.s.k.. < 

Safes  and  vaults  i  


1968  Value 
of  shipments 

(millions 
of  dollars) 


Steel  springs  

Valves  and  pipefittings. 


Automatic,  plumbing  arid  heating, 
and  other  valves  and  fittings, 
including  34941, 2, 3, 4,  5, 6--, 

Valves  ana  pipefittlngs,  n-s,k  


Collapsible  tubes  

Metal  foil  and  leaf  

Fabricated  pipe  and  fittings.  

Fabricated  metal  products,  n.e.c... 


Steam  engines  and  turbines. ........ 

Steam,  gas,  hydraulic  turbine  geh» 

erator  set  units  and  parts..  

Steam,  gas,  andihydraulic  turbines 

and  parts,  including  n.s.k.  35110 


Internal  combustion  engines. 


Gasolihe  engines  under  11  hp., 
except,  aircraft,  automotive 
truck,  bus,  tank;  and  35192, 
over  11  hp  

Diesel  engines,  except  trucks, 
buses  

Diesel  engines  (trucks  and  buses)  < 

Gas  engines,  except  gas  turbines.  < 

Tank  and  converted  internal  com* 
bustion  engines,  including 
35195,  outboard  motors  

Parts  and  accessories  for  internal 
combustion  engines  

i  nter  na  I  com  bustion  e  ngi  nes, 
n.s.k  


Farm  machinery. 


Wheel  tractors  and  attachments, 
except  garden  and  contractors'.  < 


310.3 
2,226.9 

2,140.4 
86.5 

50.3 

389.7 

517.9 

1,293.0 

1,156.8 

762.9 

393.8 

2,486.8 

458.9 

465.6 
285.1 
20.3 

411.8 
834.9 
10.2 
4,050.6 

1.172.7 


TULE II;  VMume  M  SMpmnls  aiM 

oisiMeM 


IMtValtit 

(millim 
tfMlars) 


Dairy  machines,  sprayerSt  and 
dusters^  elevators,  blowers,  gar* 
deh  tractorSr  and  motor  tillers. . . 

Plantingand  fertilizing  machinery. . 

Plows,  listers,  harrows,  rollers, 
pulverizers,  and  stalk  cuttei's. . . . 

Harvesting  machinery.  • ........... 

Haying  machinery  

Lawn  mowers  and  snowbtowers.... 
All  other  farm  machinery  and  parts. 
Farm  machinery  and  equipment, 

n.s;k.  

Construction  machinery. . ;  

Contractors'  off*highway  wheel 

tractors,  except  parts  

•  Tracklaying  type  tractors,  except 
parts  and  attachments.  i 

Parts  and  attachments  for  track- 
laying  and  contractors'  off^high* 
way  wheer  tractors  and  shovel 
loaders  

Power  cranes,  draglines,  shovels, 
and  parts  

Mixers,  pavers,  etc.,  except  parts.. 

Tractor-shovel  loaders,  except 
parts  and  attachments. . . ;  

Scrapers,  off^highway,  trucks,  etc., 
except  parte.  

Other  constructtoh  machinery  and 
equipment*  and  parts  and  at- 
tachments  

Construction  machinery,  n.s.k  

Mining  machinery  

Underground  mining  equipment.^. 

Crushing,  pulverizing,  and  screen- 
ing machinery  

All  other  mining  machinery  and 
equipment  

Parts  and  attachments  for  mir^Ing 
machinery  arid  equipment  

Mining  machinery  and  equipment, 
n.s.K  •^..•....i........... 


438.4 
200.0 

287.9 
627.6 

159.8 
499.3 
534.7 

130.2 
4,090.0 


108.4 
469.0 

614.3 

702.8 
168.0 

513.2 

754.5 

705.8 
54.1 

526.5 

113.6 

80.3 

53.1 

237.4 

30.0 


Oilfield  machinery  

Rota^ry  oil  and  gas  drilling  rna* 


chinery. 
oil 


Other  olr  and  gas  drilling  ma- 
chinery and  equipment.  

Oii  and  gas  fiekJ  production  ma- 
chinery and  equipment  except 


pumps 

Otner  oil  and  gais  field  nnachinery 
and  tools*  except  pumps»  in* 
eluding  waterwelL  

Oilfield  machinery;  n.s.k..  


Elevators  and  nrK>ying  stairways.... 
Conveyors  and  conveying  equipment. 


equip* 
rm  ele* 


Conveyors  fo/ 
ment»  except  hoists  and 

vatcrs  

Parts,  attachments*  and  acces 

sories  for  conveying  systems. . . . 
Conveyors,  n.s.k 


Hoists*  cranes*  and  nK)norails. 


Hoists  V... 

Overhead  cranes  and  monorails. . . 
Hoists*  cranes*  monorails*  n.s.k..z. 


Industrial  trucks  and  tractors. 
Machine  tools*  metal-cutting.. 


Boring  machines  

Drilling  machines.  

Gear-cutting  and  finishing  ma* 
chinery. 


Grinding  and  poljshing  machines* 
ing; 

buffing  hiacnines 


excefS  gearfeoth  grinding*  hon* 
polishing*  and 


ing.  lappir 


'jdthes  ••......•^..•..a 

Milling  inachines....! 

Other  machine  6>ols. 


cattffMy 

sfMlan) 

742.5 

S 

278.0 

S 

46.5 

MG 

286.2 

S 

81.2 
50.6 

S 

VHG 

313.6 

VHG 

673.7 

MG 

495.3 

MG 

125.1 
53.3 

MG 
VHG 

430.2 

VHG 

175.5 
228.2 
26.5 

MG 
HG 
VHG 

837.8 

VHG 

1.824.6 

VHG 

112.7 
112.7 

HG 
HG 

68.5 

MG 

265.8 

MG 

324.2 
237.4 
394.3 

HG 
HG 
HG 
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of  rfitaniiiilM 
OnimMit 
tf  Mlart) 


PHrts  for  .metakutting  machines 
sold  separately!  and  rebuilt  ma* 
chine  tools  

Machine  tdolSt  metal-cutting, 
n*s*k  

Machine  tools,  metaMorming  

Punching!  shearingt  bending  and 
forming  machines*  •  •  •  *  •  • 

Presses»1ncluding  forging*  

Other  metal*formmg  machine  tools* 

Parts  for  metal*forming  machine 
tools  and  rebuilt  machines*  *  *  •  * 

Special  dies,  tools,  jigs  

Special  dies  and  tools,  die  sets, 

jigs,  and  fixtures  

Industrial  molds  

Special  dies,  tools,  jigs,  n.s.k  

Machine  tool  accessories  

Small  cutting  tools  

Precision  measuring  tools  

Other  attachments,  and  acces* 

sories  for  machine  tools  

Machine  tool  accessorieSt  n*$*k*** 

Metalworking  machinery,  n*ex  

Rolling  mill  machinery  and  equip* 

ment  

Power-driven  handtools  

Wekling  and  cutting  apparatus, 

except  electric  *  

Automotive  maintenance  equip* 

ment  

Other  metalworking  machinery*  * . . 
Metalworking  machinery,  n*ex*, 

n*s*k  

Food  products  machinery  

Dairy  machinery  and  equipment** 

2905 


247.1 

MG 

61.9 

VHG 

693.5 

MG 

155.0 
234.5 
137.9 

HG 
MG 
MG 

136^2 

0 

2,502.7 

HG 

1,807.1 
473.7 

221.9 

S 

HG 
HG 

1,186.1 

HG 

761.3 
135.8 

MG 
MG 

222.5 
66.5 

MG 
VHG 

1,033.9 

HG 

302.7 
456.1 

MG 
MG 

71.5 

S 

74.5 
93.2 

MG 
HG 

35.9 

VHG 

728.8 

MG 

86.9 

MG 

35512 

35513 

35510 

3552- 

35521 
3552? 

35520 

3553- 

35531 

35532 

35530 

3555- 

35551 
35552 
35550 

3559- 

35591 

35592 

35593 

35594 

35595 
35590 

3561- 


Commercial  food  production  mar 

chiiieiy  

Other  industriar  food  prddtictioh 

machinery,  including  parts. . . . . 
Food  products  machinery,  h.$.k... 

Textile  machinery  


Textile  machinery  

Parts  and  attachments  for  textile 


machinery. 

icnii 


Textile  machinery,  n.s.k. 
Woodworking  machinery. . . 


Woodworking  machinery  except 
home  

Woodworking  machinery,  for  home 
workshop,  except  power*driven 
handtools.  

Woodworking  machinery,  n.s.k  

Paper  industries  machinery..  

Printing  trades  machinery  

Printing  presses  

Other  printing  trades  machinery.. 
Printing  trades  machinery,  n.s.k.. 

Special  industry  machinery  

I  manufacturing  industrial 

y  

lachinery,  except  pat* 

ing  machinery,  ex'> 

cept  patterns  and  molds  

Rubber-working  machinery,  ex- 


Chei 

mai 
Foun 

tern 
Plastks 


cept  tire  molds 
Other  special  industrial  machinery. 
Special    industrial  machinery, 
n.e.c,  n.s.k  

Pumps  and  compressors  


159.8 

S 

41 IJ 
70.4 

MG 
HG 

662.6 

MG 

358.8 

S 

276.6 
27.2 

S 

VHG 

302.1 

MG 

250.5 

S 

35.7 
15.9 

MG 
VHG 

496.3 

MG 

704.1 

HG 

283.4 
386.1 
34.6 

HG 
MG 
HG 

1,797.9 

HG 

247.3 

MG 

144.6 

MG 

270.6 

MG 

119.9 
934.6 

MG 

m 

80.9 

VHG. 

1.988.4 

MG 

TUI£  II:  volume  01 
Bniifiii 

and 


Of 

Glares  COM. 


laooyaiMe 

$tc 

code 

Industry 

of  shipments 

(mittiofis 

Growth 
catofoiy 

ofilollars) 

hy. 


Industrial   pumps,  except 
draulic  fluid  power  pumps* .  ♦ .  ^ .  • 

Hydraulic  fluid  power  pumps  and 
motors;  vacuum  pumps  

Domestic  water  systems  and 
pumps  

Air  and  gas  compressors,  except 
refrigeration  compressors  

Pumps  and  compressors,  n.e.c, 
except  refrigeration  compres- 
sors  

Parts  for  pumps  and  compressors. 

Pumps  and  compressors,  ms.k.... 


Bail  and  roller  bearings. 


Ball  bearings,  complete  

Taper  and  other  bearings,  com- 
plete, including  35623  

Mounted  bearings  

Ball  and  roller  bearings,  parts  

Ball  and  roller  bearings,  n.s.k  


Blowers  and  fans. 


Industrial  fans  and  blowers. 
Air  purification  eqrjipment.. 
Blowers  and  fans,  n.s.k  


Industrial  patterns  

Power  transmission  equipment. 


Plain  bearings  

Speed  changers,  industrial  high- 
speed drives,  and  gears  

Other  mechanical  power  transmis- 
sion equipment  

Power  transmission  equipment, 
n.s.k  


Industrial  furnaces  and  ovens* 


Electric  industrial  furnances  and 
ovens,  metal  processing  


82 


442.4 

MG 

243.5 

MG 

151.4 

HG 

486.3 

MG 

246.4 

OCA  f\ 

3d9.0 
49.4 

MG 

Mu 

VHG 

1,285.5 

MG 

468.4 

S 

605.1 
89.9 
114.8 
7.3 

S 

MG 
HG 
VHG 

491.7 

MG 

277.0 
197.1 
17.6 

MG 
HG 
MG 

216.6 

MG 

1,321.0 

MG. 

114.0 

S 

527.6 

MG 

640.7 

MG 

38.7 

VHG 

376.7 

HG 

99.5 

HG 

SIC 
codt 


industfy 


1968  Vame 
of  shipments 
(miHions 
efdollan) 


Growth 
catefoiy 


35672 
35673 

35670 

3569- 
3571- 
3572- 
3576- 
3579- 
3581- 
35811 
35812 
35810 

3582- 
3585- 
35851 

35853 

35854 

35855 
35857 

35850 

3586- 


Fuel-fired  industrial  furnaces  arid 
ovens,  mietal  processing. . .  ^ . . . . 

High  frequency  induction  and  die-, 
lectric  heating  equipment  ancj 
parts  for  industrial  furnaces  and 
ovens  , 

Industrial  furnaces  and  ovens, 
n.s.k  


General  industrial  machinery  

Computing  and  related  machines... 

Typewriters  

Scales  and  balances  

Office  machines,  n.e.c  

Automatic  merchandising  machines 

Automatic  merchandising  ma- 
chines  

Coin-operated  mechanisms  and 
parts  

Automatic  vending  machines, 
n.s.k  


Commercial  laundry  equipment. 
Refrigeration  machinery  


Heat  transfer  equipment  includ- 
ing 35852.  room  and  unitary  air 
conditioners  

Commercial  refrigeration  equip- 
ment  

Compressors  and  compressor 
units  

Condensing  units  

Other  refrigeration  and  air-con- 
ditioning equipment  

Refrigeration  machinery,  n.s.k  

Measuring  and  dispensing  pumps... 


137.5 

121.0 
18.7 
965.0 
4.929.6 
481.2 
131.7 
449.0 
288.2 

225.6 
50.9 
11.7 

215.0 
3.830.8 

2.245.3 

376.9 

563.7 
77.6 

510.1 
57.2 

155.1 


TABLE  II:  volume  dl  Shlpmenis  and 
Browtii  characnritf ic^ 
indiisiries  and  Prodiici  Giaisiei  cd^ 


1988  Valiie 
of  shipments 
(millions  ' 
of  dollars) 

Growth 
category 

613:i 

VHG 

215.1 

HG 

319.0 

MG 

27  6 
51.4 

MG 
VHG 

1,999.8 

HG 

1,192.1 

MG 

112.3 
746.0 

S 

HG 

301.3 

MG 

32.5 
1,258.8 

VHG 
MG 

234.5 

MG 

856.5 

HG 

154.3 
13.6 

MG 
VHG 

1,675.1 

MG 

719.7 

MG 

403.7 

HG 

441.7 

MG 

70.4 

MG 

39.7 

VHG 

2,356.0 

MG 

Service  industry  machines,  n,ex..-. 

Commercial  cooking  ^uipmeiit*  . 
Service  industrial  macninery  and 

parts  

Conrimercial  and  industrial  vacuum 

cleanersjncluding  parts  

Service  industrial  macninery,  n,s,k„ 


cal,  except  shop  jobwork,  35993,, 
Electric  measuring  instruments  


Equipment  for  testing  circuits  

Other  electric  measuring  instru- 
ments  

Electric  measuring  instruments, 

n,s,k  

Transformers  


Natural-draft  dry-type  trans- 
formers (specialty)  

Power  and  distribution  trans- 
formers, except  parts  

Power  regulators,  booster,  etc, 
and  transformer  parts  

Transformers,  n,s,k  


Switchgearand  switchboards. 


Switchgear,  including  36136, 
36137,  ducts  and  relays  

Power  circuit  breakers,  including 
36135,  circuit  breakers  

Switching  and  interrupting  devices, 
750  V  and  under  

Fuses  and  fuse  equipment  under 
2300  V,  except  power  distribu- 
tion cutouts  

Switchgear  and  switchboard  ap- 
paratus, n,s,k  


Motors  and  generators. 


SIC 
code 


36211 
36212 


36213 
36214 
36215 

36216 

36210 

3622- 

3623- 

36231 

36232 
36233 
36230 

3624- 

3629- 

36291 

36292 
36293 

36290 

3631- 

36311 
36312 
36310 

3632- 


tndustry 


1968  Value 
of  shipments 
(milMoni 
of  dollars) 


Growth 
category 


Fractional  horsepower  motors; . . . 

Integral  horsepower  m 
generators^  except  larid^  trans- 
portation.;.. .r.  

Land  transportation  motors,  gen- 
erators, and  control  equipment. 

Prime  mover  generator  sets,  ex- 
cept stearfi  or  hydraulic  turbine. 

Motor-Generator  sets  and  other 
rotating  equipment.  


Parts  for  motors,  generators,  and 
motor-generator  sets,  except  for 
land  transportation  equiphierit. 

Motors  and  generators,  n.s.k  


Industrial  controls. 
Welding  apparatus. 


Arc  welding  machinery,  etc.,  ex- 
cept electrodes  

Arc  welding  electrodes,  metal  

Resistance  welders  and  parts  

Electric  welding  equipment,  n.s.k.. 

Carbon  and  graphite  products  

Electrical  industrial  goods,  n.e.c  

Capacitors  for  industrial  use,  ex- 
cept for  electronic  applications. . 

Rectifying  apparatus  

Other  electrical  equipment  for  in* 
dusti'ial  use  

Electrical  industrial  goods,  n.e.c, 
n.s.k  


Household  cooking  equipment. 


Electric  household  ranges,  etc.; . 
Household  ranges,  etc.,  nonelectric 
Household  cooking  equipnient, 
n.s.k  ,  


Household  refrigerators. 


913.9 

MG 

538.6 

MG 

134.0 

MG 

199.4 

HG 

358.1 

MG 

176.3 
35.7 

MG 
HG 

1,107.2 

VHG 

456.8 

HG 

184.3 
157.7 
109.9 
4.9 

S 
S 

MG 
VHG 

288.3 

MG 

432.0 

S 

116.7 
152.5 

HG 
MG 

150.2 

S 

12.6 

HG 

733.1 

S 

404.7 
327.2 

MG 
MG 

1.2 

HG 

1,168.6 

MG 

ERJC 


85 


TABLE  II:  volume  orshipmeiiis  and 
BroMh  criaMcieiislif^^i 
industties  and  Pi^ 


sic 

code 


erIc 


36321 
36322 
35320 
3633- 

36331 
36332 
36330 

3634- 

36341 
36342 
36343 

36344 

36340 

3635- 

3636- 

3639- 

36391 
36392 

36393 
36390 

3641- 

3642- 

36421 

36422 

36423 
36424 

86 


industry 


Household  refrigerators.  

Home  and  fa fm  .freezers  

Household  reffigeratbfs^  n;s.k  

Household  laundry  equipment.  


Household  washing  machines  and 
dryers  

Other  household  laundry  equip- 
ment and  parts  

Household  laundry  equipment 
n.s.k  


Electric  housewares  and  fans. 


Electric  fans,  except  industrial... 
Electric  razors  and  dry  shavers. . . 
Other  small  household  electric 

appliances.  

Parts  for  small  household  electric 

appliances  

Electric  housewares  and  fans, 

n.s.k  


Household  vacuum  cleaners. 

Sewing  machines  

Household  appliances,  n.e.c. 


Household  water  heaters,  electric. 

Household  water  heaters,  non- 
electric  

Other  household  appliances  

Household  appliances,  n.e.c, 
n.s.k  


Electric  lamps  

Lighting  fixtures  

Residential  type  electrical  fixtures, 
except  portable  

Commercial  and  institutional  type 
electric  fixtures  

Industrial  type  electric  fixtures. . . 

Vehicular  lighting  equipment, 
elecricggj^.....,  ........ 


1968  Valuer 

(millions- 
of  dollars)!^ 

Grntifth 

-VllUlf  Ml 

category 

i,006i9. 
160.4V 
1.4 
l,031i6 

-S 

VHG 
S 

937.4 

S 

90.9 

MG 

.  3.3 

VHG 

1,106.2 

HG 

.120.0 
65.9 

MG 
S 

833.2 

MG 

64.4 

MG 

22.7 

HG 

276.0 

VHG 

129.2 

D 

574.4 

D 

73.2 

S 

137.7 
354.2 

D 

MG 

9.3 

VHG 

831.0 

MG 

1,658.4 

MG 

222.8 

MG 

408.1 
127.9 

MG 
HG 

281.5 

MG 

SIC 
code 


1968  Value 
of  thlpmtnts 

(minions 
_  of  dollan) 

Growtli 
categoiy 

mu 

Ivlu 

194.0 
75.0 

s 

HG 

833.6 

S 

645.1 

S 

148.4 
346.2 

MG 
MG 

147.2 
3.2 

MG 
MG 

3,804.1 

VHG 

810.2 
2,301.8 

MG 
HG 

673.9 
18.2 

MG 
HG 

315.2 

VHG 

2,441.7 

HG 

941.1 

MG 

1,491.6 

MG 

9.0 

VHG 

8,309.6 

VHG 

1,763.8 

HG 

359.4 

HG 

253.8 
1,184.7 

MG- 
MG 

87 

36425 
36426 

36427 

36420 

3643- 

3644- 

36441 

36442 
36443 

36440 

3651- 

36511 

^  36512 
36514 

36510 

3652- 

3661- 

36611 
36612 

36610 

3662- 

36621 
36622 
36623 
36624  ' 


equipmenti 
Jif 


Outdbbr  IL  ,   

OtHe f  ligh ti rig?  eq u i pme ri t,  i n  clud 

irig  portable.  

Residential  type  electric  fixtures 

(portable)  

Lighting  fixtures,  n.s.k  


Current-carrying  wiring  devices. 
Noncurrent-carrying  devices  


Pole  line  and  transmission  hard- 
ware  

Electric  conduit  and  fittings.. . .... 

Other  noncurrent-carrying  wiring 
devices  and  supplies  

Nbncurrent-carrymg  devices,  n.s.k 

Radio  and  TV  receiving  sets  


Household  and  auto  radios  and 
radiophonograph  combinations. 

Household  Tv  receivers  

Audio  equipment  and  accessories, 
including^36515  

Radio  and  TV  receiving  sets,  n.s.k. 

Phonograph  records  

Telephone,  telegraph  apparatus  


Telephone  switching  equipment. . 

Other  telephone  and  telegraph  ap- 
paratus, equipment  

Telephone  and  telegraph  appara- 
tus, n.s.k  


Radio,  TV  communication  equip- 
ment  


Communication  equipment,  non- 
household,  including  36629  

Radio  and  TV  broadcast  equip- 
ment , 

Intercommunication  and  electric 
alarms  

Electronic  navigational  aids  


2912 


TUlf  II:  vdiume  01  shim^ 
iifdusirles  aiid  ipodu 


1968  Value 
ofshlMMnb 

(minionr 
of  tfollirs)^ 


88 


ELectroriic  search  and:  detection 
leqii  i  pnrieh  t. . . ; . .  i .  ♦ . . . .  Vi 

Electronic  military,  equipment, 
n;e.c....i....  i.....  

Space  satellite  stations*  

Missile*borhe  guidance  systems*  * 

Radio  and  TV  equipment,  h.s.k.  . . , 

Electron  tubes,  receiving  type!  

Cathode  ray  picture  tubes  

Electron  tubes,  transmitting;  - 

Semiconductors,  n.s.k  

Electronic  components,  n.e.c  

Capacitors  for  electronic  applica- 
tions  

Resistors  for  electronic  applica- 
tions  

Coils,  transformers,  reactors,  for 
electronic  applications  *** 

Otherelectronic  accessories,  n*ex. 

Electronic  components,  n.s.k  

Storage  batteries  

Storage  batteries,  SLI  type  

Storage  batteries,  except  SLI  type, 

including  parts  

Storage  batteries,  n.s.k  

Primary  batteries,  dry  and  wet  ; 

X-ray  apparatus  and  tubes  

Engine  electrical  equipment  

Ignition  harness  and  cable  sets... 

battery  charging  generators  

Cranking  motors  

Spark  plugs  

Other  complete  electrical  equip- 
ment for  internal  combustion 
engines 


2,135.0 

MG 

1,538.7 
60.6 
849.3 
164.3 

HG 

S 

S 

VHG 

247.5 

D 

718.9 

VHG 

401.9 

D 

1,294.5 

VHG 

4,298.2 

VHG 

452.2 

MG 

428.9 

MG 

418.1 
2,808.9 
190.1 

MG 
HG 
VHG 

628.9 

MG 

437.7 

S 

159.2 
32.0 

S 

HG 

309.7 

MG 

182.6 

HG 

1,306.5 

HG 

71.2 
285.9 
223.8 
208.8 

MG 
MG 
HG 
MG 

329.3 

MG 

SIC 
codt 


ISUVatut 
of  shlpmanti 

(millions 
of  dollars) 


157.3 

OA  O 

pO.2 

MG 
VHG 

356.8 

HG 

210.9 

MG- 

108.3 
37.6 

MG 
VHG 

32.085.0 

MG 

24,072.3 
5,337.6 

MG 
MG 

181.7 

S 

2,473.5 

S 

667.0 
14,167.6 

HG 
MG 

13,774.7 

D 

208.5 

MG 

184.4 

S 

748.5 

HG 

10,716.0 

S 

4,568.2 

HG 

4,746.0 

VHG 

588.9 

HG 

784.3 
28.6 

MG 
VHG 

4,922.0 

MG 

.36946 
36940 
3699- 
36992 
36996 

36990 

3711- 

37111 
37112 
37113 

37115 

3713- 
3714- 

37141 

37143 

37140 

3715- 

3721- 

37211 
37212 

37214 
37216 
37210 
3722- 


Parts  for  engine  electricaiiequip 

ment^.,i,,.*,,iv,i/,,;  

Engine  electrical  equipment*  n.s.k.. 

Electrical  equipnnent»n.e.c  


Lamp  bulb  components  and  other 

.  electrical  products  

Appliance  wire  and  cord  (manu* 
factured  from  purchased  ma* 
terials).  •  

Electrical  equipment*  n.s.k.. ...... 


Motor  vehicles*  including  3712  

Passenger  cars  

Truck  tractors*  chassis  

Buses  and  fire  department  ve* 

hides  

Passenger  car  bodies*  including 

37114*  combat  vehicles  


Truck  and  bus  bodies  

Motor  vehicle  parts  and  accessories 

Parts  and  accessories  for  motor 
vehicles*  except  kits  and  rebuilt. 

Rebuilt  engines  and  parts  for  motor 
vehicles*  except  carburetors. . . 

Motor  vehicle  parts  arid  acces 
sories*  n.s.k  


Truck  trailers. 
Aircraft  


Complete  aircraft*  military  

Complete  aircraft*  personal*  utility* 

and  commercial  transport  type* 

including  37213  

Modification  of  previously  ac* 

cepted  aircraft   - 

Other  aeronautical  servfces  for 

aircraft  

Aircraft*  n.s.k  


Aircraft  engines  and  parts. 


TiiBLE  II:  volume  01  ShipmeMs  and 
erowth  cinraciirfsiiGs  of  M 
imiusirtos  and  Pi^uci  Giaso^  com 


1918  Value 

SIC 
colli 

Industry 

Of  ompniofifs 

(millions 

Qrowth 
catogory 

of  dollars) 

ERLC 


37221 
37222 
37223 
37224 
37225 
37226 

37227 

37228 

37220 

3729- 

37291 

37292 

37293 
37294 

37295 
37290 

3731- 

37311 

37312 

37313 

37314 
37316 
37310 

3732- 

37321 

90 


TAircrBft  engines  for  U,S,  military 

[  customers,,,,  i,,, 

Aircraft  engines,  except  for  U,S, 

"^nlilitary  customers  

Aeronautical  services  on  aircraft 

engines  

Aircraft  engine  parts  and  acces- 
sories , 

Complete  missile  or  space  vehicles 
engines  and/or  propulsion  units< 
R  and  D  on  complete  missile  or 
space  vehicle  engines  

All  other  services  on  complete  mis* 
sile  or  space  vehicle  engines  

Missile  and  space  vehicle  engine 
parts  and  accessories  

Aircraft  engines  and  parts,  n,s,k,,  < 

Aircraft  equipment  n,e,c  

Aircraft  parts  and  accessorieSt 
n,e,c  

Missile  and  space  vehicle  parts 
and  subassemblies,  n,e,c  

R  and  0  on  aircraft  parts  

R  &  D  on  missile  and  space  vehicle 
parts  and  components,  n,e,c  

Aircraft  propellers  and  parts  

Aircraft  equipment,  n,e,c„  n,s,k,,< 

Shipbuilding  and  repairing  

Nonpropelled  ships,  new  construe- 
tion  •  

Self-propelled  ships,  U,S,  militaryt 
new  construction  

Self-propelled  ships,  nonmilitary, 
new  construction  

Ship  repair,  U.S,  military  

Repair  of  nonmilitary  ships  

Shipbuilding  and  repairing,  n,s,k,,< 

Boat  building  and  repairing  

Inboard  motor  boats  


1,033.5 

HG 

838.3 

HG 

558.9 

MG 

1,552.8 

HG 

o/o,U 

u 

370.3 

D 

82.3 

MG 

80.7 
32.2 

D 

VHG 

5,989.0 

D 

4,575.1 

HG 

657.2 
102.8 

D 

MG 

428.4 
113.7 
111.8 

S 

HG 
VHG 

2,381.7 

MG 

139.1 

S 

893.2 

MG 

492.0 
362.9 
455.1 
39.4 

HG 
HG 
MG 
VHG 

570.8 

MG 

257.6 

HG 

SIC 
cod* 

Induttiy 

imvaiut 

of  sMpnMfii^ 
(milHont 
Of  floiitrti 

Growth 
catigeiy 

37322 

Outboa  rd  motor  boats   

73.4 

MG 

37323 

62.8 

S 

37324 

Boat  repair  •      *  • 

80  5 

HG 

37320 

Boat  building  and  repairing,  h.s/k.. 

96.5 

HG 

3741- 

LocomotiVAs  anH  nart^  inrliidihcr 

485.3 

n-s,kM  37410,   

MG 

37411 

Locomotives,  new  and  rebuilt,  rail* 

road  service  and  switching  type. . 

277.2 

VHG 

37412 

Mininff  AnH  inHtictriftt  lommntivp^ 

2  7 

n 

37413 

Parts  for  locomotives  for  sale 

senaratelv 

203  6 

D 

3742- 

Railroad  and  streetcars  

1,049.0 

VHG 

37421 

Passenger  train  cars,  new  

4.1 

D 

37422 

685.7 

S 

37423 

Street  cars  and  all  p&tts  and  ac* 

351.3 

D 

37420 

Railroad  and  street  cars,  n.s.k  

7.9 

VHG 

3751- 

Motorcycles,  bicycles,  and  parts. 

307.6 

HG 

3791- 

1,737.9 

VHG 

3799- 

Transportation  equipment^  n.e.c  

396.2 

VHG 

37991 

Auto  trailers,  except  housing  

121.6 

MG 

37992 

Other  transportation  equipment. . . 

236.9 

HG 

37990 

Transportation  equipment,  n.ex.. 

37.7 

HG 

3811- 

1,104.7 

D 

38111 

Navigational  and  scientific  instru- 

920.2 

HG 

38113 

Survey  and  drafting  instruments... 

140.9 

MG 

38110 

Scientific  instruments,  n.s.k  

43.6 

VHG  - 

3821- 

1,339.3 

HG 

38211 

Aircraft  engine  instruments,  ex- 

108.4 

HG 

38212 

Integrating  meters^  nonelectric. . . . 

195.8 

MG 

38213 

Industrial  process  instruments — 

722.9 

MG 
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ItMMlM 
of  sMpniMts 
(iliinitM 
tfMlirt) 


Ortwth 


3S214 
38216 
38210 

3822- 
3831- 
38311 
38312 

38310 

3841- 

3842- 

38421 

38423 
38424 
38420 

3843- 

3851- 

3861- 

38611 
38612 

38613 
38615 
38616 

38617 

38618 
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Motor  vehicle  instruments,  non* 
electric  

Other  mechanical  measuring  in* 
struments  

Mechanicai  measuring  devices, 
n.s.k  

Automatic  temperature  controls  

Optical  instruments  and  lenses  

Optical  instruments  and  lenses, 
except  sighting  and  fire  control. . 

Sighting  and  fire  control  equip* 
ment  from  lenses  produced  at 
same  establishment  

Optical  instruments  and  lenses, 
n.s.k  

Surgical  and  medical  instruments. . . 

Surgical  appliances  and  supplies. . . . 

Surg'^l,  orthopedic,  prosthetic 
appliances  and  supplies  

Personal  industrial  safety  devices.. 

Electronic  hearing  aids  

Surgical  appliances  and  supplies, 
n.s.k  

Dental  equipment  and  supplies  

Ophthalmic  goods  

Photographic  equipment  

Still  picture  equipment  

Photocopying  equipment,  includ- 

ing  38614  and  384510  

Motion  picture  equipment  

Phot9graphk:  sensitized  film  

Sensitized  phot(M[raphic  paper 

and  ck)th,  silver  nalide  type  

Sensitized  photo  paper  and  cloth, 

other  than  silver  nalkle  type.... 
Prepared  photographk:  chemicals. 

I? 


56.3 

HG 

219.2 

HG 

36.7 

VH6 

550.5 

MG 

481.6 

VHG 

382.2 

HG 

60.0 

HG 

39.4 

VHG 

572.0 

VHG 

793.0 

HG 

559.8 
161.3 
44.5 

HG 
MG 
MG 

27.4 

VHG 

235.7 

HG 

379.7 

MG 

3.505.2 

VHG 

483.6 

HG 

849.8 
184.2 
1,202.7 

HG 
MG 
HG 

255.5 

MG 

240.2 
204.6 

HG 
HG 

3871- 

38711 
38714 

38715 


3872- 

3911- 

39111 
39112 

39110 

3912- 

3913- 

3914- 

39141 

39142 
39140 

3931- 

39311 

39312 
39313 
39314 

39310 

3941- 
3942- 
3943- 


IHtVilut 
•fMlars) 


cattftfy 


Watches  and  clocks. 


Clocks  

Watches  with  imported  move* 
ments  

Watches  with  domestic  move* 
ments  and  parts  for  all  clocks 
and  watchest  including  n.s^k^ 

38710  ?  

Watchcases  


Jewelry,  prectous  metal. 


Jewelry,  platinum  orgoM  

Jewelry,  precious  metals,  except 

platinum  or  gold  

Jewelry,  prectous  metal,  n.s.k  


Jewelers*  findings  and  materials. 

Lapidary  work  

Silverware  and  plated  ware  


Silver,  plated,  and  stainless  steel 

ware  

Flatware  

Silverware  and  plated  ware,  n.s.k.. 


Musical  instruments  and  parts. 
Pianos  


Organs  

Piano  and  organ  parts  

Other  musk^l  instruments  and 

parts  

Musical  instruments  and  parts, 

n.s.k  


Games  and  toys.*. 

Dolls  

ChiMren's  vehicles. 


i586.2 

MG 

302.0 

HG 

178.4 

MG 

205.8 
51.8 

HG 
HG 

HG 

546.1 

MG 

124.9 
52.8 

MG 
VHG 

131.2 

MG 

99.3 

D 

324.4 

S 

134.5 
179.3 
10.6 

MG 
MG 
HG 

442.7 

HG 

96.5 

S 

141.1 
49.8 

S 
S 

146.8 

MG 

8.5 

VHG 

1.087.6 

HG 

239.7 

D 

115.6 

D 
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3949-  Sporting  and  athletic  goods»  n*ex... 

39491  Fishing  tackle  and  equipment  

39492  Golf  and  athletic  equipment,  In* 

eluding  39493  

39490  Sporting  and  athletic  goods,  n.s.k 

3951-  Pens  and  mechanical  pencils  

3952-  Lead  pencils  and  art  goods  

39521  Lead  pencils  and  crayons  

39522  Artists'  materials  

39520  Lead  oencils  and  art  goods,  n.s.k 

3953-  Marking  devices  

3955-  Carbon  paper  and  inked  ribbons.... 

3961-  Costume  jewelry  

3962-  Artificial  ftowers  

3963-  Buttons  

3964-  Neediest  pins,  and  fasteners  

39641  Zippers  and  slide  fasteners  

39642  Needles,  pins,  fasteners  (except 

slide),  and  similar  notions  

39640  Needles,  pins*  fasteners*  n.s.k.... 

3991-    Brooms  and  brushes  

39911  Brooms  

39912  Paint  and  varnish  brushes  

39913  Other  brushes  

39910      Brooms  and  brusheSt  n.s.k  

3993-    Signs  and  advertising  displays  

39931  Luminous  tubing  and  bulb  signs. . 

39932  Nonelectric  signs  and  advertising 

displays  

39923      Advertising  specialties  

39930  Signs  and  advertising  displays* 

n.s.k  

«  291.9 


eC  sMpuMfito 
(MilMns 
•fMlan) 

Ortwth 
cattfMy 

929.3 

MG 

120.4 

MG 

734.3 
74.6 

MG 
VHG 

228.0 

S 

133.3 

MG  , 

74.3 
54.9 
4.1 

S 

MG 
VHG 

121.7 

VHG 

221.9 

S 

388.0 

D 

95.7 

0 

100.9 

D 

426.9 
213.1 

MG 
MG 

193.5 
20.3 

S 

HG 

311.0 

S 

33.8 
96.4 
159.1 
21.7 

D 

MG 
S 

HG 

798.7 

MG 

195.1 

MG 

374.0 
102.0 

MG 
S 

127.6 

HG 

3994-    Morticians'  goods  

39941  Metal  caskets,  lined  and  trimmed. . 

39942  Wood  caskets,  lined  and  trimmed . . 

39943  Other  caskets,  vaults,  supple- 

ments  

39940      Morticians'  goods,  n.s.k  

3996-    Hard'Surface  floor  coverings  

39961      Linoleum,  including  39962  

39960      Hard  surface  ftoor  coverings. 

n.s.k  

3999-    Manufactures,  n.e.c  

39991  Chemical  fire  extinguishing  equip- 

ment and  parts  

39992  Coin*operated  amusement 

machines  

39993  Matches  

39994  Candles  

39995  Lampshades  

3S996  Furs,  dressed  and  dyed  

39997  Umbrellas,  parasols,  and  canes.... 

39999  Other  miscellaneous  fabricated 

products  

39990      Manufactures,  n.e.c.  n.s.k  


iMtvaiut 
efaMMMMs 

(mliiiMit 
•fMlin) 


304.3 

139.1 
70.5 

74.2 
20.5 

200.8 

198.7 

2.1 

961.5 

92.6 

50.9 
71.1 
61.1 
31.1 
46.8 
43.9 

421.4 
142.6 


n.e.c.  =  not  elsewhere  classified 
n.s.k.  =  not  specified  i)y  kind 
NA    =  not  available 

(D)    =  Withheld  to  avoid  disclosing  figures  for  individual  companies. 

(S)    =  Census  estimate  withheld  as  not  meeting  publication  standards. 

General  note:  Figures  shown  for  1968  value  of  shipments  are  based  on  the 
Annual  Survey  of  Manufactures,  1968,  "Value  of  Shipments  by  Classes  of  Prod- 
ocU,"  M68(AS)-2:  and  upon  the  J 967  Census  of  Manufactures.  In  a  number  of 
Instances  the  1968  values  are  preliminary  and,  for  a  STiall  number  of  cases,  have 
been  estimated  on  the  basis  of  related  data. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  CONTENTS 

Table  III  Is  an  example  of  one  use  of  the  basic  Table  I  information. 
It  lists  74  industries  (selected  from  Table  I)  having  five  characteristics 
in  common:  a  moderate  or  better  growth  trend,  a  moderate  to  very  low 
capital  investment,  a  moderate  to  very  low  average  wage  rate,  a 
moderate  to  very  high  percentage  of  blue  collar  workers,  and  a  moder- 
ate to  very  high  labor  intensity* 

Industries  having  these  five  characteristics  in  common  probably 
have  a  high  potential  for  area  development,  since  their  iocational  re- 
quirements  normally  place  considerable  emphasis  on  the  availability 
of  an  abundance  of  blue  collar  type  labor.  In  addition,  some  communi- 
ties will  be  interested  in  industry  wage  rates  as  an  indicator  of  the 
degree  of  skills  demanded  by  the  industry* 


As  stated  bef Of er  Table  III  is  merely  an  example  of  a  use  of  the 
data  in  Table  L  Many  other  select  lists  of  industries  can  be  con- 
structed by  scanning  Table  I  data  symbols  or  a  combination  of 
symbols. 

Critiria  ustd  and  key  to  symbols 

Table  III  is  a  list  of  industries  with  five  characteristics  in  common 
based  on  information  shown  in  Table  I: 

(1)  a  moderate  or  better  growth  trend,  symbols  M6,  H6,  VH6; 

(2)  a  moderate  to  very  low  capital  investment,  symbols  M,  U  VL; 

(3)  a  moderate  to  very  low  average  wage  rate,  symbols  M,    or  VL; 

(4)  a  moderate  to  very  high  percentage  of  blue  collar  workers, 
^bols  M,  H,  VH;  and 

(5)  a  moderate  to  very  high  labor  intensity  (production  worker  wages 
as  a  percentage  of  value  added),  symbols     H,  or  VH* 

The  columns  show  the  SIC  code,  the  number  of  employees,  since 
labor  characteristics  make  up  the  main  basis  for  this  table,  and  the 
Table  I  growth  category* 


TMLE  III:  Example  ol  iahie  i  Data  use. 
List  01  erowth  industries 
With  selected  Charaoteristlcs 


SiC 

code 


Number 

employees 

Growth 

(thousands) 

category 

20.0 

MG 

21.4 

MG 

11.5 

MG 

36.3 

VHG 

17.5 

VHG 

9.2 

HG 

88.1 

VHG 

56.1 

MG 

23.3 

HG 

25.7 

VHG 

46.3 

MG 

15.2 

HG 

12.2 

MG 

70.4 

MG 

27.0 

HG 

22.6 

MG 

22.5 

MG 

46.3 

MG 

18.6 

HG 

6.7 

VHG 

49.3 

MG 

35.3 

MG 

15.7 

HG 

335.9 

MG 

9.0 

MG 

30.3 

HG 

29.1 

HG 

141.6 

MG 

12.5 

MG 

66.7 

MG 

56.8 

MG 

18.5 

MG 

5.3 

MG 

27.3 

MG 

45.2 

HG 

17.9 

MG 

100.8 

MG 

2022 
2036 
2G63 
2256 
2295 
2299 

2327 
2331 
2385 
2391 
2392 
2394 

2491 
2499 

2522 
2531 
2642 
2643 
2645 
2646 
2651 
2654 
2655 
2711 

2753 
2789 
3021 
3069 
3142 

3221 
3272 
3293 
3299 
3315 

3361 
3362 
3429 
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Cheese,  natural  and  processed. 
Fresh  or  frozen  packaged  fish . . 

Beetsugar  

Knit  fabric  mills  

Coated  fabrics,  not  rubberized., 
Textile  goods,  n.e.c  


Men's  and  boys'  separate  trousers. 

Women's  and  misses'  blouses  

Waterproof  outer  garments  

Curtains  and  draperies  

Housefurnishings,  n.e.c  

Canvas  products  


Wood  preserving  

Wood  products,  n.e.c. 


Metal  office  furniture  

Public  building  furniture  

Env»A<?;  )s  

Bags,  except  textile  bags  

Die-cut  paper  and  board  

Pressed  and  molded  pulp  goods. 

Folding  paperboard  boxes  

Sanitary  food  containers  

Fiber  cans,  drums,  etc   

Newspapers  


Engraving  and  plate  printing  

Bookbinding  and  related  work  

Rubber  footwear  

Fabricated  rubber  products,  n.e.c. 
House  slippers  


Glass  containers  

Concrete  products,  n.e.c  

Gaskets  and  insulations  

Nonmetallic  minerals,  n.e.c  

Steel  wire  and  related  products. 


Aluminum  castings  

Brass,  bronze,  copper  castings. 
Hardware,  n.e.c  


2923 


3443 
3444 

3449 
3452 
3491 
3494 
3496 

3497 
3498 
3458 
3552 

3564 
3566 
3572 
3581 
3582 
3612 

3613 
3621 
3624 
3634 
3691 

3699 
3713 
3715 
3732 
3751 

3799 
3822 
3843 
3851 
3871 

3911 
3912 
3941 
3952 
3964 


Platework  (boiler  shops)  

Sheet  m  eta  Iwork  

Miscellaneous  metalwork  

Bolts,  nuts,  rivets,  and  washers  

Metal  barrels,  drums,  pails  

Valves  and  pipe  fittings  

Collapsible  tubes  

Metal  foil  and  leaf  

Fabricated  pipe  and  fittings  

Metalworking  machinery,  n.e.c  

Textile  machinery  

Blowers  and  fans  

Power  transmission  equipment  

Typewriters  

Automatic  merchandising  machines 

Commercial  laundry  equipment  

Transformers  

Switchgear  and  switchboards  

Motors  and  generators  

Carbon  and  graphite  products  

Electric  housewares  and  fans  

Storage  batteries  

Electrical  equipment,  n.e.c  

Truck  and  bus  bodies  

Truck  trailers  

Boatbuilding  and  repairing  

Motorcycles,  bicycles,  and  parts.... 

Transportation  equipment,  n.e.c... 

Automatic  temperature  controls  

Dental  equipment  and  supplies  

Ophthalmic  goods  

Watches  and  clocks  

Jewelry,  precious  metal  

Jewelers'  findings  and  materials  

Games  and  toys  

Lead  pencils  and  art  goods  

Needles,  pins,  and  fasteners  

2924 


96.4 
68.1 

32.7 
67.2 
11.6 
95.3 
4.3 

6.6 
18.2 
46.7 
39.7 

21.0 
54.8 
26.0 
10.0 
7.5 
45.6 

68.5 
112.8 
11.9 
44.6 
19.3 

13.6 
30.4 
22.9 
30.5 
12.0 


11.2 
31 
10.2 
25.6 
31.5 


MG 
MG 

HG 
MG 
MG 
MG 
MG 

VHG 
MG 
HG 
MG 

MG 
MG 
MG 
MG 
MG 
MG 

MG 
MG 
MG 
HG 
MG 

HG 
HG 
H3 
MG 
HG 

VHG 


"  HG 
MG 
MG 


29.9 
5.5 

55.1 
7.9 

19.2 


HG 
MG 
HG 
MG 
MG 
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ABSTRACT  -   THIS  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  

DEPARTMENT  OF   AGRICULTURAL   EDUCATION  AT  THE 
OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY  FOR  1971-72  CONTAINS 
DESCRIPTIVE  AND  EVALUATIVE  INFORMATION 
PERTAINING  TO:    (1)   THE  UNDERGRADUAl E  AND 


GRADUATE  PROGRAMSf    12)  STUDIES  COMPLETED  OR 

IN  PROGRESS  BY  STUDENTS  AND  STAFFt   (3)  ^ 

INSERVICE  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS,  (4) 

INTERNATIONAL   EnUCATIONt    (.5)  TECHNICAL  

EOLCATION,    (6)   CURRICULUM  MATERIALS  SERVICE, 

(7)   PUBLIC   INFCRMATICN  PROGRAM,  (8)  

FACILITIES,    (9)   ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION,    (10)  LONG" 

RANGE  PLANNING  ACTIVITIES,   AND  (11)  STAFF   

SERVICES.   SOME  HIGHLIGHTS  FOR  THE  YEAR 
INCLUDE:    (1)  THE  NUMBER  OF  DECLARED  MAJORS 
RANGED  FROM  132  TO  156,    (2)   CHANGES  WITHIN 
THE  AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION  COURSES  INCLUDED 
THE  PROVISICN  CF  EARLIER  PROFESSIONAL 
EXPERIENCES,   (3)   THE   TOTAL  UNDERGRADUATE  AND 
GRADUATE  STUDENT  REGISTRATION   IN  AGRICULTURAL 
EDUCATION  COURSES  WAS  1,307  AS  COMPARED  TO 
1,178  FOR  1970-1971,    (4)   RESEARCH  WAS 
ACCOMPLISHED  PRIMARILY  THROUGH  THE  DOCTORAL 


DEGREE  PROGRAM,  INCLUDING  SUCH  AREAS  OF  STUDY 
AS  CONTINUING  tOUCATICN  FOR  TECHNICAL  COLLEGE 


GRADUATES,   MANPOWER  NEEDS   IN  ENVIRONMENTAL 

MANAGEMENT,  AND  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  

DISADVANTAGED  RURAL  YCUTH,   AND   (5)  THE 
CURRICULUM  MATERIALS   SERVICE  HAS  PUBLISHED  38 


NEW  MANUALS,  FOUR  SLIDE  SERIES,  AND  ONE  SET 
OF  TRANSPARENCIES.  (SB) 
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FOREWORD 


This  Is  the  annual  report  of  the  Department  of  Agrlcul* 
tural  Education  for  1971*72 •    The  information  reported  herein 
serves  somewhat  as  a  history  and  as  a  basis  for  evaluation* 
It  was  prepared  by  the  staff  for  the  purpose  of  making  further 
improvement  in  the  Department. 

Memberis  of  the  agricultural  education  staff  recognize 
and  appreciate  the  significant  contribution  of  other  indi- 
viduals and  groups  particularly  the  supervisors  of  vocational 
agriculture  and  other  personnel  of  the  State  Department  of 
Education^  the  administration  and  faculty  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture  and  Home  Economics  and  the  College  of  Education , 
personnel  of  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service »  and  the  Ohio 
Agricultural  Research  and  Development  Center. 


Ralph  E.  Bender t  Chairman 


SOME  HIGHLIGHTS 


-Sixty* four  students  were  qualifisO  for  certification  to  teach 
vocational  agriculture;  40  were  placed  in  such  positions.    The  supply 
did  not  meet  the  demand  even  though  an  expanded  program  of  recruit- 
ment has  been  conducted  including  as  a  new  procedure  the  use  of  10 
agricultural  education  majors  who  participated  in  a  series  of  FFA 
officer  or  training  programs  throughout  the  state*    Nearly  1»S00 
students  atteua     these  meetings* 

-The  number  of  declared  majors  ranged  from  132  to  156.    This  does  not 
include  freshmen  and  sophomores  enrolled  in  University  College  who 
will  be  pursuing  an  agricultural  education  program* 

-New  certification  standards  were  in  effect  as  of  January  1»  1972* 
They  involved  the  preparing  of  prospective  teachers  in  specialised 
areas  of  horticulture »  agricultural  business »  agricultural  equipment » 
food  processing 9  agricultural  resources »  and  forestry  in  addition  to 
production  agriculture* 

-Changes  within  the  agricultural  education  courses  included  the 
provision  of  earlier  professional  experiences*    More  observation 
and  participation  experience  has  been  included  in  Agricultural 
Education  200  and  the  ^'380**  series  of  experience  courses  have  been 
changed  to  the  200  level  in  order  to  attract  and  serve  sophomores* 
Through  special  consideration  of  the  Dean's  office*  Agricultural 
Education  200  was  offered  for  third  quarter  freshmen* 

-Sixty-two  students  participated  in  student  teaching  that  was  provided 
in  29  schools  and  24  County  Extension  centers* 

-Nine  undergraduates  received  Agricultural  Education  Scholarships*  A 
new  $500  scholarship  provided  by  the  Ohio  Grain*  Feed  and  Fertiliser 
Dealers  was  established* 

-The  total  undergraduate  and  graduate  student  registration  in 
agricultural  education  courses  was  1*307  as  compared  to  1*178  a  year 
earlier. 

-265  students  from  12  states  and  Taiwan  majoring  in  agrictdtural 
education  were  enrolled  in  programs  beyond  the  Bachelor's  degree. 
Much  of  this  enrollment  was  in  a  program  of  three-week  workshops 
during  the  summer  quarter*   Off -campus  courses  were  offered  during 
the  autumn  and  sptiug  quarters* 

-83  new  and  returning  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture  were  super- 
vised by  the  staff  in  agricultural  education  in  cooperation  with 
Assistant  State  Supervisors. 

-A  planned  program  was  developed  and  approved  for  the  certification 
of  personnel  interested  in  becoming  local  supervisors  of  vocational 
agriculture. 


•Seventeen  students  received  the  th.D.  degree  and«30  students  were 
recipients  of  Master's  degrees* 


*A  hew  graduate  course^  Analysis  and  Interpretation »  was  developed 
and  approved  for  offering  autumn  quarter  1972* 

-Research  was  accomplished  primarily  through  the  Ph«D«  degree  program 
including  such  areas  of  study  as  continuing  education  for  technical 
college  graduates  9  manpower  needs  In  ectvlronmental  management » 
characteristics  of  disadvantaged  rural  youth»  change  orientation  of 
vocational  teachers »  guidelines  for  evaluating  activities  conducted 
by  State  Advisory  Councils »  perceived  training  needs  of  urban 
Bxtenslon  agents^  and  role  of  area  Bxtension  agents* 

•The  materials  published  by  the  Ohio  Agricultural  Education  Curriculum 
Katerlals  Service  during  1971*72  Included  38  new  manuals »  A  slide 
aeries »  and  one  set  of  transparencies*    In  addition^  hundreds  of 
materials  were  made  available  as  Identified  through  ti  tt€  catalogs 
that  are  Issued  by  the  Service. 

-A  $260»009  VSOE  grant  was  approved  for  the  period  June  15»  1972  to 
June  1S»  1974  for  the  preparation  of  curriculum  guides  pertaining 
to  career  education  in  agricultural  business »  natural  resources » 
and  environmental  improvement*   The  project »  vhich  was  planned  by 
Dr.  Harlan  Rldenour»  is  being  directed  by  Roger  D.  Roedlger  and 
includes  materials  in  career  education  at  various  levels  K-12  grades. 

-Katerlals  are  being  developed  which  deal  with  a  cooperative  VBy  of 
doing  business  by  J.  H«  Lintner  as  a  project  which  has  been  funded 
by  the  Martha  Holden  Jennings  Foundation  and  the  Ohio  Council  of 
Farmer  Cooperatives.   This  grant  was  for  $20»000. 

-The  Ohio  Farm  and  Home  Electrification  Council  is  contributing  $1>S00 
for  the  development  of  materials  for  farm  and  home  electrification 
by  the  Curriculum  Materials  Service. 

-A  project  'Development  and  Dissemination  of  Courses  of  Study  and 
Instructional  Materials  for  Environmental  Science  and  Protection 
Programs^*  which  was  started  January  1»  1971  was  completed  during 
the  year.  The  18-month  project  was  funded  by  a  $34^922.50  grant 
from  the  Division  of  Vocational  Educatlont  Ohio  Department  of 
Education. 

<*Blennial  plans  of  the  department  of  1973-75  and  1975-77  including 
Improvements  and  new  programs  were  submitted  to  the  College.  The 
programs  involved  air  conditioning ^  research  and  development! 
Individualized  instruction^  a  new  communications  course^  preparation 
of  specialized  agricultural  education  personnel »  youth  development » 
curriculum  development  and  instructional  materials »  and  preparation 
of  personnel  for  agricultural  technician  programs. 


A  H  N  1{  A  L     R  B  P  0  RT 
1S71-1972 


The  Department  of  Agricultural  Educetion  has  responsibility  for 
the  initial  preparation  and  continuing  professional  development  of 
personnel  in  agricultural  <»ducation. .  In  cooperation  with  the  Division 
of  Vocational  Education  of  the  State  Department  of  Education  and  as  a 
part  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  Home  Economics  of  The  Ohio  State 
Ohiversity,  the  department  attempts  to  serve  many  clientele  in 
agricultural  education  including  teachers  of  agriculture  in  secondary 
schools,  area  vocational  centers,  and  post- secondary  institutions; 
Cooperative  Extension  personnel  at  the  countyi  erea,  and  state  levels; 
personnel  in  vocational  education  and  Coopetftive  Extension  in  adminis* 
trative  and  supervisory  positions;  and  other  individuals  needing 
specialized  competencies  in  agricultural  education. 

The  departioenti  which  is  housed  in  the  Agricultural  Administration 
Building  I  comprises  13  faculty  members,  7  of  whom  are  part<*time  and 
six  secretaries.    Forty-six  others  with  ranks  of  instructor  or  higher , 
including  emeriti ^have  appointments  in  the  department. 


ItadTergraduate  Program 

At  the  end  of  the  Spring  Quarter  the  Department  of  Agricultural  * 
Education  had  156  declared  majors,  which  is  a  decrease  from  the  last 
several  years  as  may  be  noted  in  Table  1.    It  is  difficult  to  attach 
causes  for  the  decrease  in  enrollment.    The  change  in  the  draft  laws 
which  no  longer  gives  exemptions  for  teachers  may  have  had  some 
negative  influence  on  enrollment.    On  the  positive  side,  the  employment 
opportunities  this  past  year  have  been  favorable  for  vocational 
agriculture  teaching  in  cooiparison  to  other  fields.    This  advantage 
has  seemingly  not  influenced  undergraduates  to  change  their  major  or 
to  encourage  noncommitted  students  to  declare  their  major  in  agricul- 
tural education.   However,  many  students  from  other  departments  are 
taking  courses  in  agricultural  education  to  become  certified  to  teach. 

The  number  of  graduates  qualifying  to  teach  vocational  agriculture 
in  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  Home  Economics  is  shown  in  Table  2. 
There  were  7  fewer  qualifying  in  the  past  year  than  in  the  two  years 
previous.    Another  item  to  note  is  that  13  non-majors  were  qualified 
to  teach,  which  is  five  less  than  the  year  before,  however,  high 
compared  to  1967-68  and  1968-69.    Counselors  in  the  Department  report 
that  during  the  past  year  many  students  from  other  departments  sought 
information  regarding  requirements  for  ^.eaching.   This  interest  may 
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xeflect  changes  of  major  to  aQricultuxal  education  that  could  increase 
department  enrollment  in  the  future. 


TABLE  1 

MUMBER  OF  DEaARED  MAJORS  IN  AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION 


Quarter 

1967-68 

1968-69 

1969-70* 

1970-71* 

1971-72* 

Autumh 

166 

191 

166 

164 

132 

Winter 

171 

199 

177 

165 

130 

Spring 

190 

207 

181 

172 

156 

*Frethmen  and  some  tophomorea  enrolled  in  University  College. 

TABLE  2 

NUMBER  QUALIFYING  TO  TEACH  VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURE 


Item 

1967-68 

1968-69 

1969-70 

1970-71 

1971-72 

Regular 
Graduates 

51 

62 

58 

54 

51 

Others 

5 

9 

14 

18 

13 

TOTAL 

56 

71 

72 

72 

64 

Course  Enrollment 

Enrollmeat  in  courses  for  egriculturel  education  in  1971-72  and 
each  of  the  four  years  previous  is  listed  in  Table  3e   The  under- 
graduate courses  begin  with  200  and  include  581 >  582 »  and  583»  although 
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TABLE  3 

BN80LLMBHT  IM  AGRICQLTURAL  EOUCAIIOH  OOORSBS 


Course 
Number 

Number  Enrolled 

1967-68 

1968-69  1969-70 

1970-71 

1971-72 

230 

122 

134 

133 

121 

154 

230 

83 

72 

•1 

72 

65 

380.01 

51 

75 

se 

35 

44 

380.02 

1 

2 

3 

380.03 

36 

39 

22 

420 

15 

12 

8 

17 

30 

581 

56 

64 

73 

73 

62 

582 

56 

64 

73 

73 

62 

583 

56 

64 

73 

73 

62 

621 

16 

13 

19 

24 

31 

622 

13 

3 

14 

3 

21 

631 

25 

33 

49 

33 

39 

640 

29 

20 

34 

12 

19 

641 

15 

17 

20 

16 

10 

642 

13 

13 

11 

43 

34 

684 

28 

52 

56 

684.10 

45 

684.20 

2 

684.30 

1 

684.40 

14 

693 

103 

74 

57 

71 

89 

743 

4 

11 

2 

744 

3 

4 

7 

4 

2 

770 

18 

12 

12 

11 

9 

790 

70 

47 

21 

790.12 

23 

17 

790.15 

10 

790.16 

16 

790.20 

22 

790.23 

14 

15 

790.25 

12 

4 

794 

8 

22 

34 

795 

44 

41 

31 

795.01 

14 

16 

795.02 

12 

795.03 

40 

19 

795.04 

19 

795.05 

34 

14 

795.06 

19 

810 

17 

16 

41 

32 

811 

20 

25 

22 

10 

26 

812 

10 

12 

14 

7 

5 

823 

34 

36 

36 

13 

13 

885 

25 

28 

32 

28 

52 

886 

21 

21 

18 

55 

889 

5 

2 

6 

5 

7 

995 

13 

17 

12 

999 

47 

61 

65 

77 

54 
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advanced  undargraduatas  may  anroll  in  courses  beginning  with  621  and 
including  693 «   However,  very  few  undergraduates  are  enrolled  in  such 
courses* 

It  may  be  observed  that  enrollment  in  Agricultural  Education  200 
has  increased  and  in  230  it  has  slightly  decreased*    Since  230  is 
primarily  a  Junior^senior  course,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  effect  of 
the  increased  enrollment  in  200  will  show  up  in  230  until  1972*73  or 
1973*74*    Bnrollments  in  380*01,  380*02,  and  380*03,  undergraduate 
experience  courses,  are  slightly  lower  than  for  ^he  three  years 
previous  but  they,  along  with  Agricultural  Education  230,  are  likely 
to  have  increases  in  enrollment  next  year.   Zt  may  be  observed  that  - 
enrollment  in  Agricultural  Education  581,  582,  and  583  is  quite 
similar  to  enrollment  iu  230.   This  is  what  we  would  expect  because 
students  take  230  Just  previous  to  student  teaching.    As  miqr  be  observed 
the  overall  numbers  of  undergraduate  students  enrolled  in  1971*72  are 
about  the  same  for  the  past  two  years*   The  indication  of  supply  of 
graduates  for  teaching  is  the  number  of  completions  in  student  teaching 
and  as  may  be  observed  this  number  is  11  less  than  the  year  before* 

The  outlook  for  graduates  in  1972*73  may  be  influenced  somewhat 
in  the  enrollment  in  Agricultural  Education  209  and  230*   Next  year  it 
would  be  conceivably  more  than  the  64  completing  in  1971*72*  Factors 
altering  the  final  outcome  for  next  year  would  be  an  increased  number 
of  students  transferring  to  the  department  from  other  departments 
particularly  in  their  senior  year,  and  the  number  of  returnees  with 
Jtachelor^s  Degrees  needing  two  or  three  quarters  of  course  work  for 
certification* 


Recruitment 

An  expanded  program  of  teacher  recruitment  was  initiated  by  The 
Ohio  Recruitment  Commission  for  Agricultural  Education,  including 
vocational  agriculture  teachers.  College  administration  and  department 
staff  members,-  under  the  advisorship  of  Ralph  Woodln* 

This  year,  each  beginning  teacher  was  provided  a  kit  of  recruit* 
ment  materials*    A  letter  was  sent  to  all  agricultural  teachers  in 
January   suggesting  increased  effort  be  given  to  recruitment  of 
teachers*   The  topic  'drears  in  Teaching^^  was  added  to. the  PPA 
Extemporaneous  Speaking  Contest  during  the  1972  PPA  Camp  program* 

Ten  agricultural  education  majors  participated  in  ten  officer 
training  meetings  throughout  the  state  by  presenting  a  20  minute 
narrated  slide  show  relative  to  the  need  for  teachers  and  Jobs  available 
in  agricultural  education*   There  were  nearly  1,500  students  in  the 
total  audience* 


A  spMlal  horticultural  rtcrultMtit  progiTM  to  acquaint  atudants 
la  that  dapirCMnt  with  opportunlClM  In  taachlng  vocational  horil* 
cultura  vaa  conductad  by  Wdodln,  Bouchar  and  Jasaa  Utslngartlxtanalon 
Horticultural lat. 

RacruitMnt  axhlblta  vara  praparad  and  placad  at  tha  Ohio  Stata 
Fair,  Farai  Sclaoca  tavlaw  and  tha  Ohio  FFA  ConviMtlon. 

TWanty  atataa  having  a  aurplua  of  agricultural  taachara  warn 
contactad  about  opportunltlaa  In  Ohio  for  taachlng  •  Thlrty*alght 
peraona  Indicatad  an  Intaraat  In  taachlng  In  Ohio. 

Approiclouitaly  800  proapactlva  atudanta  attandad  tha  tvo  Collaga 
caraar  daya.   Vocational  agrlcitltura  taachara  aupportad  tha  Collaga 
actlvltlaa  by  bringing  atudanta  to  caspua  for  Caraar  Day  ar  vail  aa 
Youth  Sclanca  Day* 

lactultnant  racalvaa  high  priority  aa  a  dapartaant  activity. 
Nationally,  120  dapartmanta  vara  cloaad  laat  yaar  dua  to  a  ahortaga 
of  taachara  •   Woodln  raportad  only  49X  of  tha  agricultural  aducatlon 
aajora  In  tha  Itoltad  Stataa  ara  taachlng  conparad  to  60&  in  Ohio* 


Studant  Financial  Aaalatanca 

Studanta  in  agricultural  aducatlon  ara  allglbla  for  tha  financial 
aaalatanca  nada  avallabla  to  all  atudanta  of  Tha  Ohio  Stata  Oaivaraity* 
Rovavar,  thara  ara  thraa  apaclal  funda  for  Mjora  in  tha  dapartsant: 
Agricultural  Bducatlon  Scholarahipa,  Laatar  B«  Hamar  Scholarahlpa, 
and  tha  Landnark  Agricultural  tducatlon  Scholarahip  vhich  provldaa 
$390  to  ona  atudant  for  ona  yaar. 

Itofortunataly,  tha  Frocaaaad  LlMatont  Aaaoclatlon  dlacontinuad 
tbalr  acholarahlp  of  $400;  howsvar,  during  tha  yaar  tha  Ohio  Grain, 
Faad  and  Fartllltar  Daalara  aatabllahad  a  acholarahlp  for  agricultural 
aducatlon  aajora  which  provldaa  $500  to  ona  atudant  for  ona  yaar. 

In  1971*72  tha  following  undargraduataa  racaivad  acholarahipa: 
Hamar  Scholarahipa:   Toai  loaanback,  St.  Hanry;  Jaff  Johnaon,  Ballavua; 
David  Moulton,  Revanna;  Hark  Cabbart,  Lawiaburg;  and  Doyla  Stavana, 
Morvalk;  tandnatk  Scholarahip:  Don  Braaca,  Dalawara;  Agricultural 
Education  Scholarahipa:   Bon  Dalong,  Van  Wart;  Bogar  Graanawalt,  Baloit 
and  Buaaal  Sword,  Vallington. 


Curriculum  and  Couy^a  Cfcani^af 

Curriculum  changaa  vara  atada  in  tha  prograai  for  taachar  cartifi«* 
cation  in  agricultura  to  Mat  tha  raquiraamnta  for  .aavan  apacialtiaa* 
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Committees  were  appointed  for  these  specialties  and  their  curriculum 
proposals  9  after  some  revisions »  vere  approved  by  the  Joint  staff 
and  the  State  Department  of  Certification.    Occupational  competence 
to  the  extent  of  one  year  hi  practical  experience  or  six  months  of 
directed  experience  is  required  for  certificatioti.    Since  85X  of  the 
students  seeking  certification  in  the  specialty  area  ^'production"  are 
farm  reared ^  they  have  the  necessary  farm  experience  and  so  are  not 
affected  by  the  1972  certification  standards.    Bonever^  with  the 
other  specialties  more  attention  will  ne6d  to  be  given  in  counseling 
students  so  that  they  are  assuried  of  having  the  prerequisite  practical 
experience  for  certification.    During  1972 »  a  committee  working  with 
personnel  in  the  Dean's  Office  began  planning  programs  with  students 
so  that  they  could  secure  directed  work  experience  including  supervision 
with  university  credit* 

The  program  for  certification  in  production  agriculture  was  not 
drastically  changed  from  the  years  past  except  that  economic  entomology 
or  plant  pathology  were  added  to  the  requited  list  and  Genetics  140  or 
314  encouraged. 

The  curriculum  for  agri«*business  is  in  the  process  of  revision  due 
primarily  to  the  changes  being  made  in  courses  in  agricultural  economics 
such  as  the  addition  of  management  of  small  business  and  record  keeping 
for  agri-businesses  that  vere  previously  secured  from  courses  in  the 
College  of  Administrative  Science.    Even  though  approval  was  also 
granted  for  the  curriculum  submitted  in  industrial  equipment »  agricul* 
tural  resources »  forestry  and  horticulture »  it  is  very  likely  that 
during  the  coming  year  revisions  are  in  order  for  these  specialty  areas. 

Programmed  instruction  for  both  Agricultural  Education  200  and 
230  introduced  in  1970*71  and  carried  on  during  the  past  year  is  being 
expanded  for  1972*73.    Micro-teaching  utilizing  the  video-tape  machine 
has  been  found  most  helpful  in  the  courses  200  and  230.    The  machine 
is  also  being  used  extensively  in  other  courses  in  agricultural 
education. 

During  the  year  Agricultural  Education  380.01,  380.02,  and  380.03 
were  lowered  to  the  200  level  and  have  been  approved  as  280.01,  280.02, 
and  280.03.    The  staff  is  generally  agreed  that  providing  experience 
early  in  the  undargraduate  college  career  is  Important  and  are 
encouraging  students  between  their  freshman-sophomore  year  as  well  as 
between  their  sophomore- Junior  and  Junior-senior  years' to  enroll  in 
280.01,  280*02,  or  280.03.    The  courses  280.01  and  280.03  give 
particular  emphasis  to  ''September  Experience"  when  high  schools  are 
in  session  and  previous  to  the  beginning  of  the  Autumn  Quarter  at  the 
University.    Agricultural  Education  230  was  moved  to  330  since  its 
enrollment  consists  of  Juniors  and  seniors  and  so  should  not  be  on  the 
sophomore  and  200  level*    Through  special  consideration  of  the  Dean's 
Office,  Agricultural  Education  200  may  be  scheduled  by  third  quarter 
freshmen* 
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The  staff  recognizes  that  undergraduate  courses  are  designed  to 
assist  students  to  make  a  successful  entry  into  teaching  but  that 
additional  professional  preparation  is  required  beyond  the  Bachelor *8 
Degree  if  they  are  to  approach  optimal  proficiency  in  the  field.  Thus, 
it  becomes  necessary  for  a  teacher  to  ehroll  in  post«»graduate  vork» 
hopefully  in  programs  eamit^  the  Mastet's  or  Ph.D.  Degrees.  The 
incentives  for  graduate  work  including  increases  in  salary  make  advanced 
degrees  almost  a  necessity  if  a  teacher  is  to  continue  in  the  profession. 
The  staff  encourages  students  to  be  prepared  for  entry  into  the  Graduate 
School.    Students  whose  undergraduate  grade  point  hour  is  below  2.7  are 
asked  to  take  the  Graduate  Record  Examination  so  that  they  might  qualify 
or  otherwise  learn  what  they  need  to  do  for  admission  to  the  Graduate 
School.    During  the  year  25  graduates  from  the  department  were  admitted 
to  the  Graduate  School. 


Departmental  Field  Experience  Proeram 

During  the  past  year»  62  students  were  enrolled  for  student 
teaching.    They  received  field  experience  in  29  cooperating  centers 
in  agricultural  education  and  24  county  extension  centers  as  reported 
in  Tables  4  and  5.    Twelve  more  cooperating  centers  were  used  for 
other  field  experience.    Ten  undergraduates  completed  field  experience 
in  employment  positions >  and  65  undergraduates  were  placed  for  field 
experience  programs  in  Agricultural  Education  380.01  and  380.03.  TWo 
students  were  placed  for  special  field  experience  in  Extension^  Agri* 
cultural  Education  380.02. 

Continued  in  this  year's  program  in  many  instances  was  the  inno-^ 
vatlon  of  assigning  a  student  teacher  to  a  cooperating  school  and  to 
an  extension  center  in  the  same  county.    Coordination  of  learning 
experiences  by  the  extension*  agent  and  the  agriculture  teacher  provided 
the  student  teacher  with  timely  and  worthwhile  activities  throughout 
the  quarter.    Cooperating  teachers*  and  agents*  meetings  were  held  at 
the  beginning  of  the  quarter  rather  than  at  the  end.    At  these  meetings 
the  agents  and  teachers  identified  objectives  for  the  quarter  and 
discussed  plans  for  cooperating  the  total  experience  program.  Final 
evaluation  of  the  student  teacher  by  the  cooperating  agent  and  teacher 
was  accomplished  during  a  visit  by  University  personnel. 

Fifty  student  teachers  were  placed  in  24  cooperating  centers  for 
extension  experiences  as  a  part  of  student  teaching.    Seminars  were 
held  to  prepare  the  student  teachers  for  the  experiences  in  which  they 
engaged  during  their  extension  field  experience.    Seminar  topics  were 
area  extension  programs »  extension  program  development »  work  with 
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TABLE  4 

COOPERATING  SCHOOLS  AND  THE  QUARTERS  THEY  HAD  TRAINEES 
IN  STUDENT  TEACHING  AND  OTHER  FIELD  EXPERIENCE 


Student  Teaching 

School  380.01     380-03     Autumn      Winter  Spring 


Adena  1 
Ansonia  1 

Big  Walnut  2  2  2  1 

Bluffton  1  1 

Buckeye  Valley  1  2 

Cardlngton-Llncoln  2  1 

Carroll ton  1  1 

Clear  Fork  Valley  1 

Cloverleaf  1 

Clyde  s  1 

Eastland  AVC  ^1  1 

Crestview  1  1 

Elgin  1  1 

Fairfield  Union  1  1 

Fredericktown  2  2 

Frontier  2  2 

Greene  Co.  AVC  1 
Greenville  1 

Hardin  Northern  2 
Jonathan  Alder  1  12  1 

Lincolnview  1 

Loudonville  2 
Madison  Plains  2  2  2 

Marlington  1 

Marysville  11  2 

Miami  Trace  1 
Muskingum  Co.  AVC  1 
North  Union  2  2  1 

Northmor  1 

Northwestern  Clark         1  11 
Oak  Harbor  1 
Perkins  1 
Ridgedale  1 

Southwest  Licking  11  1 

Spencerville  1  1 

Strongsville  1 

Tinora  1  1 

Vanguard  AVC  1 

Wayne  Co.  AVC  11  1 

West  Branch  1 

Westerville  4  1  3 
Special  Assignment  7  7  2  1 
Other  _7  7  


TOTAL  44  21  24  14  24 
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TABLE  5 

STUDENT  TEACHING  COOPERATING  COUNTIES 
AND  THE  QUARTERS  THEY  HAD  TRAINEES 


County 

383.02 

Number  of  Trainees. 

Student  Teachins 

Spring 

Allen 

2 

Ashland 

2 

Clark 

1 

Columbiana 

1 

Defiance 

1 

Brie 

Franklin  - 

2 

Fairfield 

1 

2 

1 

2 

Hancock 

2 

Hardin 

2 

Knox 

2 

Licking 

2 

1 

Madison 

2 

2 

Mahoning 

1 

Marion 

1 

Miami 

1 

Morrow 

2 

2 

Ottawa 

1 

Pickaway 

2 

1 

Richland 

1 

Trumbull 

1 

Union 

2 

2 

Van  Wert 

2 

Wayne 

1 

Washington 

1 

2 

TOTAL 

2 

16 

12 

22 

agricultural  related  agencies »  socio-economic  aspects  related  to 
community  educational  programs »  and  relevant  issues  facing  extension 
in  the  future* 

Visitations  by  University  personnel  were  made  to  each  of  the 
cooperating  school  and  extension  centers  and  consultations  were  held 
with  student  teachers  and  the  cooperating  instructor.    Comments  by 
student  teachers  indicated  a  very  favorable  reaction  to  the  instructional 
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efforts  provided  by  school  end  extension  faculty  serving  as  cooperating 
instructors*    They  regarded  the  extension  experience  as  a  part  of  their 
overall  student  teaching  and  one  of  the  contributing  factors  to  their 
understanding  more  about  the  community  and  the  educational  programs 
therein. 

During  seminars  held  concurrently  with  student  teaching  attention 
vas  given  to  concerns  such  as  planning  for  instruction »  providing  for 
student  occupational  experience ^  the  organisation  of  youth  leadership 
programs 9  organising  post* secondary  education »  techniques  of  instruction 
and  the  evaluation  of  teaching  and  student  performance. 

Through  the  continued  use  of  new  video  equipment »  it  was  possible 
to  have  closed  circuit  IV  observation  of  teaching  during  a  seminar « 
Student  teachers  were  able  to  observe  and  discuss  the  teaching  of  a 
high  school  clafis  by  one  of  their  group»  without  the  intrusion  upon 
the  class. 

While  much  benefit  is  gained  from  the  seminars  where  student 
teache  s  meet  and  discuss  coomon  problems »  there  is  growing  need  that 
the  number  of  such  meetings  be  reduced  because  of  the  wider  placement 
of  trainees  to  provide  experience  in  the  subject  area  In  which  they  are 
certified  to  teach«    Beginnings  mid*term»  and  closing  seminars  may  be 
continued  so  long  as  students  are  able  to  travel  the  required  distance. 

Student  teachers  were  reimbursed  ten  cents  per  mile  for  travel  to 
seminars  and  farm*home  and  occupational  program  visits.    They  received 
mileage  from  agricultural  extension  for  activities  during  their  assign* 
ment  to  a  county  office*    Mileage  per  student  teacher  varies  depending 
upon  the  distance  the  trainee  travels  to  seminar  locations.    The  place* 
ment  of  student  teachers  to  teach  in  specialized  programs  increases  the 
mileage  used  in  attending  seminars* 

During  the  1971*72  year»  50  student  teachers  drove  a  total  of 
1S»108  miles  in  vocational  agriculture.    The  cost  was  $1^510*80  with 
an  average  of  $30.22  per  trainee.    A  total  of  9^342  miles  were  driven 
in  extension  activities  at  a  cost  of  $934.20  and  an  average  of  $25.95 
per  trainee*    This  is  approximately  the  same  as  it  has  been  In 
previous  years* 


Agricultural  Education  Society 

The  undergraduate  majors  who  are  members  of  the  Agricultural 
Education  Society  plan  and  conduct  with  their  advisor^  Hillard  Wolf » 
a  program  of  activities  to  develop  professional  competence  through 
experiences  that  are  not  generally  provided  in  course  work.    The  program 
emphasizes  the  development  of  competence  in  leadership  by  member 
participation  in  such  roles  whether  in  meetings  of  the  society^  committee 
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functions,  or  In  cooperative  undertakings  with  other  students  In  the 
University  and  College. 

Members  engage  In  forums  and  symposiums,  conduct  social  and 
educational  meetings,  plan  presentations,  prepare  exhibits,  and  main- 
tain  a  decorum  and  appearance  befitting  the  professior^r 

The  society  meets  regularly  on  the  second  and  fourth  Tuesdays 
of  the  month  with  meetings  starting  at  7:00  p.m*  and  ending  about  8:30  p.m. 
Included  is  a  business  session,  an  educational  program,  and  time  for 
socialising  and  refreshments. 

The  society  sponsors  a  steak  fry,  a  faculty*student  get  together, 
a  Christmas  party  with  students  at  the  Columbus  State  Institute  (school 
for  mentally  retarded)  during  the  Autumn  Quarter;  a  banquet,  exchange 
with  an  Agricultural  Education  Society  (Vermont  and  Penn  State  In  1972) 
during  the  Winter  Quarter;  a  recruitment  luncheon,  a  lunchstand  to  feed 
2,000  plus  FFA  members  attending  the  State  Judging  Contests,  and  a 
leadership  training  weekend  at  Camp  Muskingum  during  the  Spring  Quarter. 
This  year  Instead  of  the  usual  recruitment  luncheon,  members  made  trips 
to  the  officer  training  meetings  In  each  district  and  gave  slide  presen- 
tatlons  and  talks  on  recruitment.  . 

The  society  members  prepare  a  printed  yearly  program  of  activities 
Including  roster  of  officers,  officer  and  faculty  editorials,  calendar 
of  events,  monthly  activities,  duties  and  responsibilities  of  officers, 
goals  with  ways  and  means  for  eight  major  activities,  budget,  and  con- 
stitution.   A  scrapbook  Is  maintained  and  kept  In  the  departmental 
reception  room.    The  society  prepares  a  quarterly  publication  '%he 
Townshend  Educator'*  featuring  major  articles  associated  with  the  profession, 
current  Issues  and  problems,  timely  announcements,  reports  of  society 
activities,  and  personal  Items. 

Conflicts  with  class  sessions,  work  schedules,  and  other  currlcular 
and  extra-curricular  activities  affect  member  participation  In  the  program 
of  the  society.    However,  compared  with  other  departmental  organisations, 
the  AES  Is  recognised  as  doing  well.    The  attendance  at  the  regular 
meetings  this  past  year  ranged  from  20  to  100.    The  banquet  and  steak 
fry  each  attracted  In  excess  of  200  Including  100  members.    The  bl* 
monthly  executive  meetings  held  on  the  first  and  third  Tuesday  of  each 
month  usually  have  15  or  more  In  attendance. 

Students  In  agricultural  education  regard  the  activities  of  the 
society  as  worthwhile*    They  conduct  their  activities  In  a  professional 
manner.    Their  performance  and  participation  Indicate  their  regard  for 
this  part  of  their  professional  pre-servlce  education. 

This  year,  for  the  first  time,  girls  were  permitted  to  become 
members  of  the  society. 


Placement 

A  total  of  64  students  weare  certified  to  teach  vocational 
agriculture*   Of  this  number ^  SI  were  regularly  qualified  with  the 
remainder  being  graduates  of  other  departments  or  returning  for  special 
training*   Of  the  64  certified »  40  were  placed  as  teachers  of  vocational 
agriculture 9  1  in  Extension^  and  3  continued  in  their  educational 
pursuits  through  the  Graduate  School*    As  may  be  noted  in  Table  6,  20 
were  classified  in  other  related  fields  in  education  and  agriculture 
or  inducted  into  the  service* 


TABLE  6 

NUMBER  OF  GRADUATES  TRAINED  AND  PLACED 
IN  VARIOUS  OCCUPAIIONS  FOR  A  SELECT  NUMBER  OF  YEARS 


Dumber  naced 

Other,  Inc* 

Number  of 

Vocational 

Graduate 

Armed 

Year 

Men  Trained 

Agriculture 

Extenaion 

School 

Services 

1971-72 

64 

40 

1 

3 

20 

1970-71 

72 

41 

3 

2 

26 

1969-70 

72 

39 

3 

4 

26 

1968-69 

71 

45 

2 

4 

20 

1967-68 

56 

37 

0 

4 

15 

1966-67 

58 

35 

5 

4 

14 

1965-66 

56 

36 

1 

3' 

16 

1964-65 

40 

33 

1 

2 

5 

1963-64 

37 

24 

1 

1 

8 

1962-63 

34 

21 

2 

2 

9 

1961-62 

44 

22 

3 

5 

14 

1960-61 

54 

24 

11 

4 

15 

1959-60 

46 

20 

6 

2 

18 

1958-59 

69 

35 

4 

10 

20 

1957-58 

55 

30 

9 

4 

12 

1956-57 

54 

25 

4 

5 

20 

1955-56 

42 

32 

5 

2 

3 

1954-55 

29 

20 

1 

0 

8 

1953-54 

29 

15 

3 

1 

10 

1952-53 

32 

18 

2 

3 

9 

1951-52 

46 

35 

2 

2 

7 

Graduate  Program 

A  total  of  265  students  participated  in  the  programs  beyond  the 
Bachelor's  Degree  provided  by  the  Department  of  Agricultural  Education* 
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Kany  of  these  students  vere  pursuing  the  Master's  Degree.    As  observed 
in  Table  7  the  group  vas  comprised  of  155  teachers  of  agriculture » 
34  Extension  persons  and  76  others.    Students  from  12  states  and 
Taiwan  were  enrolled  in  the  graduate  program  in  addition  to  those 
from  Ohio.    The  enrollment  data  as  reported  by  the  Graduate  School 
for  the  four  quarters  are  reported  in  Table  8. 


TABLE  7 

BNHOLLMENT  OF  OHIO  TEACHERS  OF  VOCAXZOHAL  AGRICULTURE 
AND  OTHERS  MAJORXNG  IN  AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION 
IN  PROGRAMS  BEYOND  THE  B«SC»  DEGREE 


Year 

Ohio  Teachers 

Extension 
Personnel 

others 

Total 

1971-72 

155 

34 

76 

265 

1970-71 

126 

41 

68 

235 

1969-70 

104 

24 

55 

183 

1968-69 

89 

18 

63 

170 

1967-68 

78 

28 

53 

159 

1966-67 

92 

14 

49 

155 

1965-66 

99 

29 

38 

166 

1964-65 

101 

28 

36 

165 

1963-64 

107 

34 

40 

181 

1962-63 

91 

38 

39 

168 

1961-62 

96 

37 

36 

169 

1960-61 

102 

40 

28 

170 

1959-60 

101 

45 

26 

172 

1958-59 

100 

0 

88 

188 

1957-58 

102 

0 

70 

172 

1956-57 

101 

0 

34 

135 

1955-56 

121 

0 

27 

148 

1954-55 

93 

0 

34 

127 

1953-54 

114 

0 

27 

141 

1952-53 

93 

0 

27 

120 

1951-52 

80 

0 

29 

109 

1950-51 

76 

0 

36 

106 

1949-50 

88 

0 

14 

102 

1948-49 

76 

0 

16 

92 

1947-48 

58 

0 

11 

69 
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TABLE  8 


GRADUATE  SCHOOL  EMBOLLMEMT  IN  AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION 
AS  REFOBXBD  BT  GRAOUAIB  SGSOOL 


Quarter 

Hatter* 

Ph.D.* 

Total 

Sunm«r,  1971 

74 

37 

111 

Autuan,  1971 

29 

26 

55 

Winter,  1972 

35 

29 

64 

Spring,  1972 

54 

29 

83 

^Board  of  R«gMts  Clattification:    the  rank  it  PheD.  if  tha  ttudtnt 
holds  a  Haster^s  Oegrea  or  has  aarntd  m>f  than  50  hours  of  graduate 
credit* 


During  the  year  33  Kaster*s  Degrees  and  17  Ph.D«  Degrees  were 
awarded^    Conpared  to  last  year »  this  represents  a  significant  increase 
in  the  Master *s  Degree  program;  however,  there  vere  two  less  than  the 
record  number  of  Ph.D/s  in  the  year  previous. 

Departmental  offerings  on  campus  included  Agricultural  Education 
622 »  641 »  795*01,  795*03,  795*05,  810  and  811  in  the  Autumn  Quarter* 
During  the  Winter  Quarter  the  graduate  offerings  included  Agricultural 
Education  631,  794,  795*06,  823  and  885*    Spring  Quarter  courses 
were  640,  641,  642,  770,  795*03  and  886*    During  each  quarter  special 
problems  and  research  were  available*    Separate  secticns  in  811  and 
823  were  conducted  for  extension  personnel* 

The  of f^campus  offerings  during  the  year  for  teachers  included 
Agricultural  Education  744,  Practicum  in  Teaching  Farm  Business  Planning; 
Agricultural  Education  622,  Continuing  Education  in  Agriculture; 
Agricultural  Education  642,  Youth  Organisations;  Agricultural  Education 
743,  Practicum  in  Teaching  Agricultural  Mechanics;  and  Agricultural 
Education  640,  Instructional  Media  in  Teaching  Agriculture*  The 
courses  in  adult  education,  occupational  experience  and  youth  organizations 
were  extended  beyond  the  quarter*    For  example,  adult  education  and 
occupational  experience  courses  were  started  during  the  autumn  quarter 
but  were  not  completed  until  early  in  the  spring  quarter*    This  was  done 
to  accoonodate  the  teacher  of  agriculture  in  not  having  so  many  meetings 
concentrated  within  a  quarter*    Also  it  was  able  to  adapt  the  course 
offerings  more  nearly  to  the  developments  in  the  department* 

Agricultural  Education  795*03,  Leadership  Development,  was  conducted 
for  extension  agents  and  teachers  in  the  Washington  Court  House  area 
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during  the  Autunn  Quarter.    Mother  epeeiel  progre«  for  30  exteneion 
agents  vaa  available  for  a  three  veek  period  In  September •    The  course 
offerings  Included  Agricultural  Iducatlon  795 .06^  Conmmlcatlons  and 
Agricultural  Education  794^  Canp  Ptograai  DevelopMnt. 

A  total  of  176  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture  participated 
in  this  year's  courses  and  workshops  which  were  conducted  during  the 
last  three  weeks  in  June.    Areas  of  special  courses  included  agronoaqr  * 
crop  production^  anlMl  breeding  and  genetics  ^  agricultural  Mechanics » 
pollution  control t  and  environmental  studies.    Agricultural  education 
offerings  were  teaching  Mterials,  methods »  curriculum  planning^ 
research  methods ^  farm  business  planning  and  analysis*  agricultural 
business  and  supplies  and  horticulture.    Four  ifttem  programs  for 
agribusiness  9  agricultural  equipment *  agricultural  resources  and 
horticulture  were  provided* 

Dr*  Charles  Orawbaugh,  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Vocational 
Kdueation  at  lutgers  tiniversity  was  the  graduate  lecturer  during  the 
spring  quarter*   He  spoke  to  approximately  50  graduate  students  and 
faculty  concerning  '^Adapting  of  the  Frograa  of  Vocational  Agriculture 
to  an  Industrial  State.'* 

A  number  of  brown  bagger  luncheons  for  graduate  students  and 
faculty  were  planned  by  the  graduate  students.   These  luncheons  were 
informal  in  nature  and  featured  for  the  most  part  a  particular  state 
or  country  reported  by  a  graduate  student.    Also  there  were  some  ^ 
brown  baggers  of  graduate  students  with  their  advisor.    A  reception 
for  all  graduate  students  and  wives  was  again  held  during  the  early 
part  of  the  autumn  quarter* 


A  new  course  on  Analysis  and  Interpretation  of  Data  (Agricultural 
Education  867)  was  developed  and  approved.   The  course  which  resulted 
from  a  graduate  seminar  offered  the  past  two  years  will  be  offered 
for  the  first  time  during  the  autumn  quarter*  1972 «   The  course  is 
designed  for  Ph«D.  candidates  who  have  completed  at  least  one  year  of 
graduate  study*  including  at  least  one  course  in  etatistics*  The 
course  deals  with  the  application  and  interpretation  of  statistical 
techniques*  including  the  use  of  the  computer*  to  research  in  vocational* 
technical  and  extension  education.   Uarmbrod  and  Cunningham  will  teach 
the  course. 

The  study  of  currently  enrolled  students  and  graduates  of  post* 
secondary  technical  agriculture  programs  in  Ohio  was  continued  during 
the  year.   This  OABDC  funded  project  is  directed  by  Bender;  James  Cummins 
is  the  graduate  research  associate  assigned  to  the  project.  Aie 
following  report  of  the  project  was  issued  during  the  year: 


Research 
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Cumminti  Jmtt  B«  and  Ralph      Bmdar.  ^'Agricultural 
Tachnlclan  Bducatlon  in  Ohio      1970-71/'  April  1972. 

Tha  rataarch  phaaa  of  the  project  on  ^Davelopoient  and  Diaseoiination 
of  Coursea  of  Study  and  Inatructional  Materiala  for  BnvironMntal 
Science  and  Protection  Programa*' vaa  completed  during  1971-72.  Rldenour 
directa  the  project  vhich  ia  funded  by  the  Ohio  Department  Education. 
Wambrod  waa  the  conaultant  for  the  reaearch  phaaa  of  the  project  i^ich 
waa  deaigned  to  identify  and  eatimate  manpower  needa  in  environmental 
protection  occupationa  and  to  determine  the  competenciea  required  for 
entry  into  theae  occupationa.    Craduata  reaearch  aaaociatea  completing 
the  reaearch  phaaa  of  the  project  vere  John  Hilliaon>  David  Howell > 
and  William  Parrington.   The  reaearch  phaaa  of  the  project  ia  reported 
in  the  following  publicationa: 

William  S.  Parrington  and  J.  lobert  Warmbrod.  ^Hanpower 
Meeda  in  Environmental  Kanagement  Occupationa  in 
Znduatrial  Pirma  in  Ohio/'  June  1972. 

John  H.  Hilliaon  and  J.  Robert  Warmbrod,    '^npowar  Meeda 
in  Environmental  Kanagement."  July  1972. 

The  reaearch  project  'inie  Influence  of  Inatruction  in  Agriculture 
in  Gradea  9  an<*  10  on  Studenta/  Subaequent  Educational  and  Occupational 
Performance''  waa  begun  during  1971-72.   The  project  ia  ataffed  by  a 
graduate  reaearch  aaaociate  poaition  aupported  by  funda  allc  ited  to 
the  Department  by  the  Agricultural  Education  Service »  Ohio  Lvpartmant 
of  Education.    Arthur  Meavill  ia  the  reaearch  aaaociate  aaaigned  to 
the  project;  Warmbrod  directa  the  project.   The  fir at  year  of  the 
project  vaa  devoted  to  the  development  of  inatrumant:i  and  techniquea 
for  conducting  a  criterion-referenced  aaaeaament  of  ninth*  and  tenth* 
grade  inatructional  programa  in  agriculture.    Another  graduate  reaearch 
aaaociate  poaition  aupported  by  funda  allocated  to  the  Department  by 
the  Agrictdtural  Education  Service  of  the  Ohio  Departoiant  of  Education 
waa  used  to  ataf f  the  project  on  'lPollow*llp  of  Graduatea  of  Vocational 
Horticulture  Programa  in  Ohio."  Kenneth  Parker  ia  the  reaearch 
aaaociate  aaaigned  to  the  project.   Woodin  directed  the  project. 

During  1971-72 »  the  following  publicationa »  in  addition  to  thoae 
liated  previoualy»  were  iaaued  in  the  Department 'a  'Reaearch  Seriea  in 
Agricultural  Education." 

Iveraon^  Maynard  J.  and  Ralph  E.  Bender.    'Wdelinea  for  the 
Development  of  Student  Organiaationa  Aaaociated  with 
Agricultural  PrograoM  at  Two-Year»  Poat-Secondary  Educational 
Inatitutiona  in  the  Uiiited  Statea."  Auguat  1971. 
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miler^  JMts  K.  ud  lob«rt  V.  KcConick.    "A  Thtorttical  ifodtl 
to  Liprove  the  Bxttosion  Bductftion  Outrtach  of  Tht  Ohio  Statt 
Uoivartity;  Utilising  Harkatingt  Bahavioral>  Butlii«aa>  Kanagf 
mtntf  and  SyattM  Concepts."  January  1972. 

Moland^  Wsrren  C.  and  talph  J.  Woodin.    'Migration  Patterns  of 
Vocational  Agriculture  Graduates  in  Ohio.**  July  1971. 

Steele »  Doris  H.  and  Clarence  J.  Ounninghan.  *X)pinlon  Leadership 
in  Paodly  Living  Among  Low  ZncoM  HoMsakers  in  the  Expended 
Mutrition  Prograa  in  Ohio."  April  1972. 

Welton»  Richard  P.  and  talph  E.  Bender.    'Itelationship  of  Student 
Characteristics  and  Program  Policies  to  Participation  in  PPA." 
July  1971. 

Guiler^  Wenbrod,  Wilson»  and  Woodin  and  several  graduate  students 
attended  the  Central  Region  Research  Conference,  in  Agricultural  Education 
held  at  Purdue  University »  August  1971*   Wambrod  attended  an  American 
Educational  Research  Association  Training  Session  on  "Applied  Linear 
Regression  Analysis  in  Educational  Research"  held  at  the  University  of 
Chicago^  April  1972.    During  1971-72  Warmbrod  served  as  Chairman  of  the 
Special  Interest  Group  on  Vocational  •Technical  Education  of  the  American 
Educational  Research  Association. 

The  Department's  1973-75  and  1975-77  Biennial  Plans  developed 
during  the  year  include  a  program  improvement  project  titled  "Agricultural 
Education  Research  and  Development  Program. "  The  major  goals  of  the 
proposed  program  improvement  are  (a)  the  establishment  of  a  research 
program  in  agricultural  education  (vocational •technical  and  extension 
education)  that  is  supported  by  College  and  Ohio  Agricultural  Research 
and  Development  Center  funds »  (b)  the  establishment  of  a  Department  of 
Agricultural  Education  in  the  Ohio  Agricultural  Research  and  Development 
Center^  and  (c)  the  further  improvement  of  the  graduate  program  in 
research  methodology  offered  by  the  Depertment.   The  proposal  requests 
edditional  faculty  and  graduate  research  associate  positions  for  persons 
who  will  plan  and  conduct  research^  prepare  proposals  for  research  to 
be  funded  from  sources  outside  the  University »  end  direct  research 
conducted  by  M.S.  and  Ph.D.  candidates. 

Faculty  members  directed  17  Ph.D*  dissertations  and  2  M.S.  theses 
which  vere  completed  in  1971-72.  Faculty  members  are  currently  super- 
vising 28  Ph.D.  dissertations  that  are  in  progress. 


Ph.D.  Dissertations 

Adams »  Richard  M.    "Continuing  Education  for  Technical  College  Students." 


Studies  Completed 


(Bender) 
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Byers,  Charles  W«    'the  Relationship  of  Selected  Variables  to  the 

Supervision  Provided  Students  of  Vocational  Agriculture  by  Their 
Teachers •  '  (Bender) 

Hlllison^  John  H.    *)fanpower  Meeds  in  Environmental  Kanageoent 
(Waroibrod) 

HutchingSy  Bonald  P.    'the  Influence  of  Excessive  Fat  Prior  to  Weaning 
on  the  Milking  Potential  of  Beef  Heifers."  (Bender) 

Kunsruy  Omkar  M.    'Hole  of  the  Area  Extension  Agents  in  Program  Development 
as  Perceived  by  Selected  Extension  Personnel."  (Cunningham) 

Lumpkin 9  Oliver  R.    "Characteristics  of  Disadvantaged  Rural  Youth  in 
Southern  Secondary  Schools."  (Bender) 

Hiller,  James  R.    "A  Theoretical  Model  to  Improve  the  Extension  Education 
Outreach  of  The  Ohio  State  University;  Utilising  Marketing, 
Behavioral 9  Business ,  Management «  and  Systems  Concepts."  (NcCormick) 

Parkhursty  Carmen  K.  'the  Information  Sources  and  Educational  Meeds  of 
Commercial  Poultrymen  in  Ohio."  (Cunningham) 

Rapp,  Gene  B.  "Perceptions  of  the  Role  of  an  Agricultural  Technician.** 
(Bender) 

Rathore,  Omkar  S.    "Adoption  of  Extension  Innovations  Among  Selected 

Personnel  in  the  Ohio  Cooperative  Extension  Service."  (Cunningham) 

Reeves  9  Wade  H«    *%hurch-Related  Programs  in  Agricultural  Education  in 
CamerouQ  and  Uganda ,  Africa."  (Bender) 

Reid»  Richard  A.    'tSuidelines  for  Evaluation  Activities  Conducted  by  State 
Advisory  Councils  for  Vocational  and  Technical  Education. "  (Woodin) 

Russell  9  Earl  B.    "Development  of  an  Instrument  to  Measure  the  Change 
Orientation  of  Vocational  Teachers."  (Warmbrod) 

Soobit8ky»  Joel  R.    "Perceived  Training  Meeds  of  Urban  Cooperative 

Extension  Agents  Working  with  Disadvantaged  Audiences.**  (Cunningham) 

Steele,  Doris  R*  'Opinion  Leadership  in  Family  Living  Among  Low  Income 
Homemakers  in  the  Expanded  Mutritlon  Program  in  Ohio."  (Cunningham) 

Vice,  Billy  J.    'Variables  Related  to  Continuing  Agricultural  Education  In 
Kentucky  Schools."  (Bender) 

Zurbrick,  Phillip  R.  "Effectiveness  of  a  Teacher  Reference  Utilising  an 
Inductive  Mode  and  Principles  Approach  with  High  School  Vocational 
Agriculture  Students."  (Bender) 
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M#S#  Thetes 

Rohrer»  John«     "Factors  Related  to  lagioaal  Plaiming  Coaniaaion 
Activity*'*  (Cuoainghan) 

Sharer »  George*     'Producera  Bducational  Meeda  in  Harketing  of  Feeder 
Calvea  in  Selected  Baatem  Ohio  Countiea«**  (Cunningham) 


Reaearch  Complated  bv  Staff  (Not  Previoualv  Liated) 

Bender^  Ralph  E«    *the  1971  Occupationa  of  Recent  Graduatea  of  Vocational 
Agriculture  in  Ohio«**  September  1971 « 

Jenkina>  David        'Inventory  of  Profeaaional  In-Service  Training  Meeda » 
Ohio  Cooperative  Extenaion  Service « 

Woodin»  Ralph  J«    *%upply  and  Demand  for  Teachera  of  Vocational 
Agriculture  in  1971/*  December  1971 « 

Young»  Richard  B«    '"Evaluation  Report- -Agronomy  Workahop,  Ohio  Cooperative 
Exftenaion  Workahop«"  Movamber  1971 « 

Young »  Richard  E«    **Evaluation  Report— Farm  Kanagement  Uorkahop»  Ohio 
Cooperative  Extenaion  Serlvce«**  October  1971 « 

Youngs  Richard  E«    ^'Evaluation  Analyaia— 1972  Pejticide  Up*Date  Workahopa^ 
Ohio  Cooperative  Extenaion  Service/* 

Young »  Richard  E«»  Cunningham^  C«  J«»  and  Moore »  P«  B«    "Area  Staffing 
Pattern  Study »  Annotated  Bibliography/*  January  1972 « 


Honora  Studenta*  Individual  Studiea 

Pickering »  Ervin  Roger*    'land  Laboratoriea  in  Ohio/*  (Wolf) 

Roaenbeck»  Thomaa  J«    'teaderahip  Activitiea  and  Traita  of  High  School 
Vocational  Agriculture  Studenta/*  (Wolf) 


Ph#D#  Diaaertationa 

Beaaley,  Gary«    '*An  Aaaeaament  of  an  Inatructional  Unit  for  Preparing 
Uaera  of  the  Bducational  Reaourcea  Information  Center  (ERIC) 
Syateai«  '*  (Taylor) 


Studiea  in  Progreaa 
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Bloss,  Norman  F.    '*the  Relationship  Betv;een  Enrollment  in  Agricultural 

Education  and  the  Vocational  Maturity  of  Secondary  School  Students." 
(Warmbrod) 

Breedlove,  Frank.    '^Performance  Objectives  of  Agricultural  Mechanics 
Programs  in  Joint  Vocational  Schools/'  (Wilson) 

Cobb,  Nimrod.    "In-Service  Education  Activities  of  Teachers  of  Vocational 
Agriculture  in  Alabama*''  (Woodin) 

Cummins,  James  E.    "A  Follow-up  of  Agricultural  Technician  Education 
Graduates  and  Non-graduates  in  Ohio-*1965*68. "  (Bender) 

Farrington,  William  S*    "Ihe  Relationship  of  Professional  Preparation  of 
Technical  Agriculture  Teachers  to  Students*  Success."  (Warmbrod) 

Foreman,  Ronald,    '^e  Effectiveness  of  the  Early  Placement  Program  with 
Respect  to  Transition  from  School  to  Work."  (Bender) 

Howell,  David.    "Effectiveness  of  a  Student  Reference  in  Changing  Attitudes 
of  High  School  Students  Toward  the  Protection  of  the  Environment.'* 
(Warmbrod) 

Kowalka,  Ronald  C.    "Evaluation  of  the  Career  Education  Progr^  in  the 
Mansfield,  Ohio,  Public  Schools."  (Wilson) 

Lindamood,  John,    '^ntinuing  Education  Programs  for  the  Dairy  Food 
Industry. "  (McCormick) 

McCutcheon,  J.  Randall.    "An  Assessment  of  Factors  Related  to  a  Diffusion 
Strategy  for  Simulation  Training  Materials."  (Taylor) 

Miller,  Raymond  A.    '*An  Evaluation  of  the  Living  Learning  Program  for 
Undergraduates  in  Agriculture  and  Natural  Resources  at  The  Ohio 
State  University."  (Bender) 

Moore,  Philip  B.    "Staffing  Patterns  in  Extension  Today:    The  Role  of  the 
J\rea  Versus  the  Traditional  County  Agent.'*  (Cunningham) 

Morgan,  John  P.    *'Benefits  and  Costs  of  an  Adult  Education  Program  for 
Farmers  •  '*  (Warmbrod) 

Myers,  Donald.    "Ihe  Effectiveness  of  Traditional  Lecture  and  Tele-lecture 
in  Teaching  Adults.'*  (McCormick) 

Neavill,  Arthur  T.    '*As8essment  of  Competencies  of  Eleventh  and  Twelfth 
Grade  Students  in  Agricultural  Mechanics."  (Warmbrod) 

Newcomb,  L.  H.    *^he  Effect  of  Contract  Grading  on  Student  Performance." 
(Warmbrod) 
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Parker,  Kenneth  A.    "Adapting  the  FFA  to  the  Educational  Needs  of  Urban 
Youth  Enrolled  in  Vocational  Agriculture.  *  (Uarmbrod) 

Plttman,  Joe.    'TChe  Application  of  Motivational  Theory  to  Extension 
Personnel  • '  *  (Cunningham) 

Roediger,  Roger  D.    "the  Relative  Effectiveness  of  the  Aural  and  Written 
Individualized  Instruction  with  Students  of  Different  Reading 
Levels  •  (Uarmbrod) 

Sanders ,  Emerson.    'Volunteer  4-H  Leaders  Working  with  Youth  with  Limited 
Resources .  (Cunningham) 

Shane,  James  A.    'the  Relationship  Between  Administrative  Organizational 
Structure  and  Curriculum  Comprehensiveness  of  Community  Colleges  • 
(Wilson) 

Shannon,  Theodore  P.    'the  Effectiveness  of  the  Use  of  Simulation  Materials 
in  Vocational  Education  Programs  for  Youth  with  Special  Meeds/' 
(Wilson) 

Sponaugle,  Adam  J.    "Attitudes  of  Guidance  Counselors  Regarding  Vocational 
Education. "  (Warmbrod) 

Stanley,  Norman  M.    "Factors  Related  to  Vocational  Agriculture  Students' 
Decisions  Concerning  Post^Secondary  Education."  (Bender) 

Thaxton,  Louis  C.    "Youth  with  Special  Needs  in  Metropolitan  Ohio  Schools." 
(Wilson) 

Wotowiec^  Peter.    "In-Service  Education  Needs  of  Ohio  Teachers  of 
Vocational  Horticulture."  (Woodin) 

Yoder,  Edgar  P.    "Self-Concept  of  Vocational  Education  Students."  (Bender) 


Staff  Research 

Bender^  Ralph  E.    'The  1972  Occupations  of  Recent  Graduates  of  Vocational 
Agriculture  in  Ohio." 

Bender,  Ralph  E.  and  Cummins,  Joaes  E.     'Agricultural  Technician  Education 
in  Ohio." 

Boucher,  Leon  and  Starling,  John  T.    'Identifying  Performance  Capabilities 
Necessary  for  Students  in  Production  Agriculture." 

Cunningham,  Clarence  J.    'Validation  of  Personnel  Selection  Instruments 
in  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service." 
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VJarmbrod,  J.  Robert  and  Neavlll,  Arthur  T.    '^he  Influence  of  Instruction 
In  Agriculture  in  Grades  9  and  10  on  Students*  Subsequent 
Educational  and  Occupational  Performance/' 

Young,  Richard  E.    "Professional  Improvement  Opportunities  for  State 
Level  Extension  Professionals  in  Fifteen  States." 

Young,  Richard  E. ,  Cunningham,  C.  J.,  and  Moore,  P.  B.  ^^ational 

Extension  Study  to  Compare  Area  with  Traditional  Staffing  Patterns.*' 


In-Service  Education  Program  for  New  Teachers 

An  in-service  educational  program  for  83  new  teachers  of  voca* 
tional  agriculture  was  coordinated  by  the  teacher  education  department 
in  cooperation  with  the  state  supervisors  of  vocational  agriculture. 
The  purpose  of  the  program  was  to  further  develop  the  competencies 
needed  by  teachers  to  plan,  conduct,  and  evaluate  their  total  program 
of  vocational  agriculture  in  local  communities. 

The  program  consisted  of  over  70  clock  hours  of  workshops,  small 
group  seminars,  and  individual  consultation  which  was  planned  and  con-* 
ducted  by  Guiler,  Starling  and  the  district  supervisors.    An  orientation 
program  was  held  at  the  annual  teachers  conference.    A  five  day  workshop 
was  conducted  at  the  FFA  Camp  I^skingum  on  the  module  system  to  which  the 
teachers  were  assigned  to  sessions  concerning  their  needs.    The  time  was 
largely  devoted  to  curriculum  planning,  classroom  teaching  techniques, 
reports,  policies,  procedures,  evaluation  and  teacher  responsibilities. 
Every  teacher  had  the  opportunity  of  giving  a  demonstration  of  classroom 
teaching  on  video  tape  and  having  it  evaluated  by  other  teachers. 

A  three-day  seminar  was  conducted  December  27,  28,  and  29  for  all  new 
teachers  at  The  Ohio  State  University  in  the  Agricultural  Administration 
Auditorium.    The  purpose  of  this  workshop  was  to  evaluate  progress,  improve 
plans  for  curriculum^  identify  problems,  and  share  experiences  by  taxonomy 
areas  with  assistance  from  the  state  supervisors  of  agricultural  education. 
In  addition,  each  new  teacher  was  observed  during  the  school  year  by 
teacher  educators  and  assistant  supervisors  or  the  local  supervisor  in 
the  Joint  vocational  school* 

Vocational  agriculture  is  becoming  more  diversified  as  indicated 
by  the  number  of  new  teachers  employed  in  specialized  areas  reported  in 
Table  9. 

There  were  51  teachers  who  were  trained  in  Ohio  along  with  three 
from  a  state  other  than  Ohio  employed  before  the  school  doors  opened  in 
September.    TWenty*one  teachers  vexe  employed  from  industry  to  fill  the 
vacancies  in  several  specialieed  areas  of  teaching  such  as  horticulture, 
agricultural  equipment  and  mechanics,  and  agricultural  business.  Eight 
student  teachers  graduating  at  the  end  of  the  autumn  quarter  1971  were 
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on  special  p} acement  (temporary  certificate)  due  to  the  shortage  of 
personnel • 

A  role  perception-expectation  study  Initiated  In  1965  by  Guller  was 
continued  through  1971-72  with  all  new  and  returning  teachers  helping  the 
Department  of  Agricultural  Education  assess  the  relative  effectiveness  of 
the  Internship  program  afforded  teachers  during  their  first  year  of  employ- 
ment. 


A  brief  cutllne  of  the  program  Is  as  follows: 


DATE 

ACTIVITY  AND  PURPOSE 

LOCATION 

July  12-13-14 

Introduction  of  new  teachers 

Scot's  Inn,  4800  Sinclair 

to  Annual  Teacher's  Conference 
and  review  of  In-service 
program 

Road,  Columbus,  Ohio 

August  16-29 

Five  day  workshop  for  all  nev; 
teachers  certified  and  non- 
certlfled  -  Curriculum 
Plannlne 

Camp  Muskingum 
Leesvllle  Lake 

September 

1/2  Day  Seminar  for  all  new 
teachers  -  classroom  manage- 

Small group  meetings  In 
schools  by  geographical 

ment 

areas 

October 

Individual  school  visits  - 
Occup*  Exp*,  Classroom  and 
shop  problems 

In  local  schools 

November 

1/2  Day  Seminar-Teaching 
Methods  Classroom  Problems 

Small  group  meetings  In 
schools  by  geographical 

areas 

December  27- 
28-29 

Three  Day  Workshop 
Curriculum  Adjustments  and 
Problems  concerning  the 
total  program  for  all 
taxonomies 

Agr.  Adm.  Bldg.  Aud. 
O.S.U. 

January 

Individual  Visits  -  Agri- 
cultural Mechanics  -  Youth 
Organization 

In  local  schools 

February 

1/2  Day  Seminar 
Agricultural  Mechanics 

Small  group  meetings  In 
area  schools 

March 

Individual  teacher  visits 
Teaching  Methods  and  Individual 
Improving  Programs 

In  local  schools 

April 

Individual  Teacher  visits 
Inventories  -  Individual 
Evaluation 

In  local  schools 

May 

1/2  Day  Seminar- Year  End 
Closing  School  Year-Evaluation 
Outline  for  Summer 

Small  group  meetings  In 
area  schools 

May 

Evaluation  and  Summary  of  New 
Teacher  Program 
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In  addition  to  these  activities  the  teachers  were  encouraged  to 
participate  in  o££-campus  courses  as  indicated  in  the  graduate  education 
section  of  this  report. 


TABLE  9 

NUMBER  OF  NEW  AND  RETURNING  OHIO  TEACHERS 
AS  SHOWN  BY  AREA  OF  SPECIALIZATION  DURING  PAST  THREE  YEARS 

1969-72 


Number  of  New  Teachers 


Area  of  Specialization  1969-70       1970-71  1971-72 

Production  Agriculture  0100  45  47  48 

Agricultural  Business  and  Supplies  0200  2  3  7 

Agricultural -Indus trial  Equipment 

and  Service  0300  6  7  8 

Ornamental  Horticulture  0500  15  12  10 

Farm  Business  Planning  and  Analysis  9900  3  0  3 

Agricultural  Resources  and 

Environmental  Science  0  3  5 

Agricultural  Work  Experience  (AWE)  9900  12  3  2 

TOTAL  84  75  83 


An  evaluation  of  new  and  returning  teachers  of  vocational  agricul- 
ture was  made  by  school  administrators  at  mid-year  and  at  the  end  of 
the  school  year.    These  data  were  used  for  basis  of  individual  teacher 
counseling  and  to  further  enhance  the  total  in-service  education  program. 


In-Service  Education  for  All  Teachers 
of  Vocational  Agriculture 

The  in-service  education  program  which  is  a  cooperative  effort 
between  the  supervisory  staff »  State  Department  of  Education,  and  the 
teacher  education  staff  was  designed  to  further  develop  competency  in 
teaching  vocational  agriculture.    This  program  during  the  past  year 
was  coordinated  by  Welch  Barnett  and  Gilbert  Guiler. 
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A  total  of  332  teachers  participated  in  14  non-credit »  in-service 
workshops  held  throughout  the  state.    These  programs  were  planned  and 
conducted  primarily  by  resource  personnel  under  the  guidance  of  Welch 
Barnett  and  other  supervisors* 


Sunmtr  Workshops 
Non-Credit »  In-Service 

July  1,  1971  -  June  30,  1972 


Title  Attendance 

Dates 

,  Location 

Developing  Leisure 

Resources 

26 

July  19-21, 

1971 

Tri-Gounty  JVS 

Estate  Planning 

39 

JMly  20,  1971 

Wayne  County  JVS 

Land  Appraiaal 

21 

July  20-21, 

1971 

Otsego  H.S. 

Farm  Appraisal 

41 

July  21-22, 

1971 

Wayne  County  JVS 

Economics  in  the  Use 

of  Farm  Power  and 

Bquipnent 

10 

July  26-27, 

1971 

Allen  East  H.S. 

Livestock  Breeding 

20 

July  27-30, 

1971 

Wilmington  H.S. 

Forage  Managenent 

28 

July  27-28, 

1971 

Marietta 

Money  Managesient 

24 

July  29-30, 

1971 

Four  County  JVS 

Landscaping 

21 

August  3-6, 

1971 

Cleveland 

Methods  of  Teaching 

Fcxm  Mechanics 

40 

August  4-6, 

1971 

Fatrick  Henry  H.S. 

Money  Management 

14 

August  5,  1971 

Wilmington  H.S. 

Land  Appraisal 

21 

August  5-6, 

1971 

Wilmington  H.S. 

Farm  Business  Planning 

and  Analysis 

15 

August  10-11,  1971 

Union  Local  H.S. 

Estate  Planning 

12 

August  17, 

1971 

Wilmington  H.S. 

During  the  period  June  12-30,  1972  there  were  179  teachers  enrolled 
In  16  different  professional  courses,  technical  courses,  and  workshops 
as  follows: 


Enroll- 

Course Number 

Course  Title 

ment 

Instructor 

Ag  Ed  621 

Curriculum  Planning 

38 

Guiler 

Ag  Ed  631 

Methods  of  Teaching 

67 

Bender  &  Wilson 

Ag  Ed  640 

Teaching  Materials 

20 

Boucher 

Ag  Ed  684e40 

Ag.  Bus*  &  Service  Interns 

4 

Wolf  &  Watkins 

Ag  Ed  684e40 

Age  Equip*  &  Meche  Interns 

8 

Hummel  &  Johnson 

Ag  Ed  684e40 

Ag*  Rese  Consrtvn*  Interns 

2 

Barnett  &  Guiler 

Ag  Ed  684e40 

Horticulture  Interns 

11 

Davis  &  Newcomb 

Ag  Ed  790el2 

Ag.  Business  &  Supplies 

23 

Wolf  &  Watkins 

Ag  Ed  790.15 

Horticulture  (1st  year) 

17 

Newcomb 
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Course  Number 


Course  Title 


Enroll- 
ment 


Instructor 


Ag  Ed  790.23 
Ag  Ed  885 
Ag  Eng  550 


Continuing  Education  FBPA 
Research  Methods 
Pollution  Control  &  Waste 


21 
17 


Starling 
Uarmbrod 


Ag  Eng  594 
Agron  594 
An  Sc  594 


Utilization 
Ag*  Mech.  (Constr.  &  Malnt.) 
Crop  Production 
Animal  Breeding  &  Genetics 
Environmental  Studies 


8 
13 
31 
14 
12 


White 
Johnson 


Herr 

Cllne 


Nat  Res  694.02 


Townshend 


International  Education 


The  Department  Is  represented  on  the  International  Agricultural 
Advisory  Committee  for  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  Home  Economics, 
Ohio  Agricultural  Research  and  Development  Center  and  the  Ohio  Co* 
operative  Extension  Service  by  Leon  W.  Boucher.    Committee  action 
supported  the  College  Peace  Corps  for' Tunisia  Seminar,  student  study 
abroad  and  scheduled  seminars  In  cooperation  with  various  academic 
units. 

The  Department  helped  recruit  students  and  young  farmers  for  the 
Peace  Corps  Intern  program  for  Tunisia.    Regular  Peace  Corps  personnel 
were  recruited  from  the  vocational  agricultural  teachers  ranks. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dan  Humphrey  vlll  be  on  contract  In  Sierra  Leone  Africa 
for  two  years.    Dan  taught  at  Patrick  Henry  High  School. 

Barry  Glaz^a  Junior  In  agricultural  education  completed  a  year's 
study  at  Punjab  Agricultural  University  at  Ludhlana,  India  and  returned 
to  Ohio  State  University  In  May,  1972.    This  was  In  cooperation  with  the 
student  exchange  program  between  our  College  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Punjab  Agricultural  University  In  India.    A  program  of  studies  was 
Identified  and  approved  by  both  Institutions  before  the  student  left 
for  foreign  study.    All  credits  are  accepted  by  the  home  Institution 
permitting  the  student  to  graduate  according  to  his  normal  schedule. 

Omkar  Nath  Kunzru  of  India  received  his  Ph.D.  degree  In  ap  .^tural 
edui^atlon.    His  dissertation  related  to  '"Role  of  the  Area  Extension  Agents 
In  Program  Development  as  Perceived  by  Selected  Extension  Personnel/* 
Omkar  Singh  Rathore  of  Pakistan  received  his  Ph.D.  In  agricultural 
education  with  a  dissertation  topic  *'Ad0f>tlon  of  Extension  Innovations 
fmotig  Selected  Personnel  In  the  Ohio  Cooperative  Extension  Service.'* 

Six  other  foreign  nationals  continued  educational  programs  In  the 
department.    They  were:    Sumlta  Roy»  Rajeswarl  Venkatraman,  Kwado  Opare 
and  Jabar  Singh  of  India;  Ted  Lee  of  Korea;  and  Nasrullah  Hashemi  of 
Afghanastan. 
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Arthur  Delsher,  an  agricultural  education  major,  participated  In 
the  International  Farm  Youth  Exchange  Program  by  living  with  participating 
families  In  England*    Several  o£  the  agricultural  education  graduates  are 
serving  In  Peace  Corps  positions  In  Viet  Nam,  India,  South  Anerlca, 
Africa,  Samoa,  and  British  Guiana* 

The  Department  cooperates  vlth  the  International  Affairs  Office  of 
the  College  In  hosting  visitors  from  foreign  countries*    Visits  to 
secondary  schools  and  area  vocational  schools  are  arranged  upon  request 
and  need  of  the  foreign  participants* 


Curriculum  Materials  Service 

The  Ohio  Agricultural  Education  Curriculum  Materials  Service  Is  a 
cooperative  activity  sponsored  by  the  Agricultural  Education  Service, 
State  Department  of  Education,  and  the  Department  of  Agricultural 
Education.    The  purpose  of  the  Service  Is  the  Improvement  of  Instruction 
In  local  agricultural  education  programs*    The  activities  of  the  Service 
are  under  the  direction  of  Harlaa  E*  Rldenour* 

An  advisory  group  composed  of  local  agricultural  education  teachers 
and  representatives  of  the  supervisory  and  teacher  education  staffs  served 
to  assist  the  Service  In  establishing  priorities  for  developmental  projects* 
When  needed,  special  advisory  groups  In  specific  program  areas,  composed 
of  experienced  teachers,  staff  members,  and  representatives  from  Industry 
and  government,  are  assembled  to  assist  the  Service  vlth  specific 
developmental  projects* 

The  Curriculum  Materials  Service  assists  In  the  Identification  of 
Instructional  materials  needs*    A  search  from  all  known  available 
sources  Is  then  made  to  Identify  available  materials.    Such  materials 
are  evaluated  by  the  Service  with  the  assistance  of  selected  teachers 
and  program  area  specialists.    These  av^dlable  materials  suitable  for 
use  In  Ohio  programs  are  then  cataloged  and  made  available  to  Ohio 
teachers . through  the  Curriculum  Materials  Service*    A  total  of  583  such 
Items  were  made  available  to  Ohio  teachers*    An  additional  90  Items, 
available  from  commercial  sources,  were  listed  which  teachers  could  order 
directly  from  the  source. 

In  those  areas  In  which  suitable  Instructional  materials  are  not 
available,  the  Curriculum  Materials  Service  prepares  those  Items  which 
support  the  curricula  of  Ohio  teachers.    The  1972  catalog  lists  129 
such  Items. 

The  materials  published  by  the  Ohio  Agricultural  Education  Service 
during  the  1971*72  fiscal  year  were  as  follows: 
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Manuals 


Trees  for  Landscaping,  Identification,  Culture,  Use  (Revision) 

Shrubs  for  Landscaping,  Identification,  Culture^  Use  (Revision) 

Some  Comnou  Types  of  Insects 

Membership  -  The  Pathway  to  Leadership 

Introduction  to  Environmental  Protection 

Money  Management 

Vocational  Horticulture  Record 

The  Garden  Center  Worker 

Trends  in  Agriculture.    A  publication  for  each  of  the  88  Ohio 

counties  based  upon  census  data. 
Ups  and  Downs  -  The  Basic  Principles  of  Ladder  Safety 
Ladder  Safety  Test 

Curriculum  for  Agricultural  Education  (22''  x  22*'  chart) 

Agricultural  Education  Student  Progress  (17'*  x  28'*  chart) 

Opportunities  in  Agricultural  Occupations  (Student  Manual) 

Opportunities  in  Agricultural  Occupations  (Teacher's  Guide) 

Human  Relations  in  Business  (Student  Manual) 

Human  Relations  in  Buniness  (Teacher's  Guide) 

Advertising  and  Promotion  (Student  Manual) 

Advertising  and  Promotion  (Teacher's  Guide) 

Marketing  Agricultural  Products  (Student  Manual) 

Marketing  Agricultural  Products  (Teacher's  Guide) 

Business  Money  Management  (Student  Manual) 

Business  Money  Management  (Teacher's  Guide) 

Selling  and  Salesmanship  (Student  Manual) 

Selling  and  Salesmanship  (Teacher's  Guide) 

Business  Procedures  and  Records  (Student  Manual) 

Business  Procedures  and  Records  (Teacher's  Guide) 

Keeping  Your  Records  Straight  (AWE  5) 

Budgeting  and  Spending  (AWE  6) 

Getting  Started  on  Your  Job  (AWE  7) 

Taking  Care  of  Yourself  (AWE  8) 

Instructional  Units  on  Agricultural  Marketing 

A  Teacher's  Guide  to  Farm  Money  Management 

Farm  Record^*-  •  A  Management  Tool 

Farm  Accounting  Problem  (Student  Manual) 

Farm  Accounting  Problem  (Teacher's  Manual) 

Agricultural  Chemicals  (Major  Revision) 

Conservation  Aide 

I.    Soil  and  Water  Conservation 
II.    Defining  Soils  and  Watersheds 

III.    What  Are  the  Responsibilities  of  a  Soil  and  Water  District 

Einployee 
IV.  Surveying 

V.    Engineering  Conservation  Structure  and  Practices 
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Sllde  Series 

Tillage  Systems  for  Com  (70  color  slides) 
Polnsettla  (43  color  slides) 
Soil  and  Its  Properties  (65  color  slides) 
Shrubs  for  Landscaping 

Transparencies 

Interpretation  of  Farm  Business  Analysis 

Materials  Currently  Under  Development  ^ 

Occupational  Opportunities  In  Environmental  Management 
Curriculum  Guide  and  Instructional  Materials  for  Environmental 

Protection  Occupations 
Electrification  Unit 
AWE  9  -  Insurance 
AME  10  -  Holding  Your  Job 

Insect »  Tick,  and  Mite  Pests  of  Livestock  and  Pets  (Under  final  editing) 

Insect  Pests  of  Field  Crops  and  Stored  Grains 

Pesticides 

Feeds  (Major  Revision) 

Viburnum  -  Color  slide  series  (final  stages) 

Series  of  approximately  eight  manuals  dealing  with  the  cooperative 

way  of  doing  business*    (Five  manuals  In  1st  and  2nd  draft  stage) 
Turf  Management  (Final  editing  and  layup) 

Some  Identifying  Characteristics  of  Seeds  Common  In  Midwest  (Major 

Revision) 
Fork  Lift  Safety 
Safety  with  Jacks  and  Hoists 

Seed  Production  of  Corn»  Soybeans »  and  Small  Grain  -  Color  slide 

series  (Now  being  printed) 
The  Inside  Story  of  Madam  Brood  Sow  -  color  slide  series  (Mow  being 

printed) 

Flowering  Shrubs  -  Color  slide  series  (Mow  being  printed) 
Trees  for  Landscaping  -  Color  slide  series  (Under  develoinnent) 
Business  Procedures  for  a  Landscape  Service  Organization  (Final 

printing) 
Balers 


Materials  from  a  variety  of  sources  w       distributed  through  the 
Curriculum  Materials  Service 


Film  and  Video  Tape  Catalog  —  Cooperative  Extension  Service 
Ohio  Agricultural  Education  Me(;d       Department  of  Agricultural 
Education 

Soil  Conservation  District  Mews  SCS 

Ohio  Herd  Development  Observer  —  Department  of  Dairy  Science » 
The  Ohio  State  University 
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The  Ohio  Future  Faraer  Ohio  FFA  Association 
Ohio  Young  Farmer      Young  Farmer  Association 


The  Curriculum  Materials  Service  is  a  member  of  the  American 
Association  for  Vocational  Instructional  Materials.    The  Director  for 
the  Ohio  Service  serves  as  a  member  and  Vice  President  for  the  American 
Association  Board  of  Directors.    As  a  result  of  the  participation,  a 
total  of  21  publications,  four  film  strips,  nine  color  slide  series,  and 
six  transparency  sets  are  available  to  Ohio  teachers  through  the  Ohio 
Service.    The  Service  issues  three  catalogs  as  follows: 

Ohio  Curriculum  Materials       Listing  materials  developed  and 
produced  by  the  Ohio  Service 

Curriculum  Materials        Which  lists  materials  which  are 

purchased  from  other  sources  for  resale  to  Ohio  teachers. 

AAVIM  Teaching  Aids  —  Which  lists  the  materials  produced 

by  the  American  Association  for  Vocational  Instructional 
Materials. 

Materials  developed  and  produced  by  the  Ohio  Agricultural  Education 
Curriculum  Materials  Service  have  been  distributed  to  schools,  farmers, 
and  industry  on  a  national  basis. 

Special  Grants 

A  research  and  development  project  to  identify  environmental  protection 
occupations  was  completed  as  of  July  1,  1972.    Occupations  in  the  area  of 
environmental  protection  were  identified.    Those  appropriate  for  inclusion 
in  vocational  education  programs  were  selected.    Task  analysis  was 
conducted  on  the  selected  occupations.    The  followup  stage  will  be  the 
development  of  curriculum  and  supporting  instructional  materials. ($34,900.00) 

Career  Education  in  Agribusiness^  Natural  Resources  and  Environmental 
Improvement.    A  United  States  Office  of  Education  project  to  develop 
curriculum  guides  in  the  following  areas: 


Roger  D.  Roediger  is  Director  of  the  Project  which  runs  from  June  15, 
1972  to  June  15,  1974.  ($260,000.00) 

Martha  Holden  Jennings  and  Ohio  Farmer,  Cooperative  Project.    A  project 
funded  by  the  Foundation,  the  Ohio  Council  of  Farmer  Cooperatives,  and  the 
Ohio  Agricultural  Education  Curriculum  Materials  Service.    Materials  are 
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being  developed  which  deal  with  the  cooperative  way  of  doing  business. 
Separate  units  are  being  planned  for  rural  and  urban  students.    Dr.  J.  U. 
Lintner  is  developing  the  materials.  ($20,000.00) 

Ohio  Farm  and  Home  Electrification  Council  is  funding  the  develop* 
ment  of  materials  for  farm  and  home  electrification.  Roger  D.  Roediger 
is  coordinating  the  project.  ($1500.00) 


Farm  Business  Plannina  and  Analysis 

Approximately  750  farm  operators  received  instruction  in  Farm  Business 
Planning  and  Analysis  through  programs  conducted  by  Ohio  teachers  of 
vocational  agriculture  during  the  past  year.    This  instruction  was 
provided  by  ten  full-time  and  four  part-time  adult  Instructors  as  well 
as  43  regular  high  school  teachers  who  provided  instruction  for  4  to  6 
couples  beyond  the  contractual  day. 

A  summary  of  farms  which  was  submitted  for  computer  analysis  showed 
an  average  capital  Investment  of  $100,030  per  farm  so  this  instructional 
program  had  an  Influence  on  farm  business  Investments  of  over  $74  million. 

In-service  training  in  Farm  Business  Planning  and  Analysis  and 
related  areas  was  provided  by  John  Starling  in  cooperation  with  staff 
members  in  the  Department  of  Agricultural  Economics  and  the  Cooperative 
Extension  Service.    This  training  Included:    (1)  an  off-campus  class 
held  during  the  Autumn  Quarter  at  the  Lima  Campus  of  The  Ohio  State 
University  in  which  sixteen  teachers  and  one  banker  were  enrolled;  (2)  a 
summer  workshop  which  was  conducted  on  a  half-day  basis  for  a  period  of 
12  days  in  which  18  teachers  were  enrolled;  (3)  a  two  day  non-credit 
seminar  held  in  Belmont  County  in  which  fourteen  eastern  Ohio  teachers 
and  two  county  agents  from  Switzerland  participated;  and  (4)  small  group 
meetings  held  at  various  locations  throughout  Ohio  which  were  attended 
by  67  different  teachers « 

In  addition  to  in-service  training  for  teachers  of  vocational 
agriculture  a  series  of  15  two-hour  sessions  was  conducted  during  the 
Winter  Quarter  for  17  branch  managers  of  the  National  City  Bank  in 
Harlon  County « 

The  following  instructional  materials  were  prepared  for  teacher 

use: 

'*Farm  Records  a  Management  Tool/'   85  page^; 
*¥arm  Money  Management/'  68  pages;  and 

'Unit  Budgets  for  Major  Livestock  and  Crop  Enterprises/'  60  pages. 
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Certlflcatloa  for  Local  Supervisory  P^gltlont 

During  the  year  the  department  cooperated  with  the  Division  of 
Vocational  Education  of  the  State  Department  in  proposing  a  program  to 
certify  teachers  and  others  interested  in  becoming  local  supervisors 
of  vocational  agriculture.    According  to  the  state  standards,  it  is 
necessary  for  a  person  to  have  27  months  of  successful  experience  in 
vocational  agriculture  and  the  completion  of  at  least  15  quarter  hours 
beyond  the  Bachelor *8  degree.    The  IS  quarter  hours  were  identified 
as  follows: 

Six  hours  of  required  courses: 

Agricultural  Education  811,  Administration  and  Supervision,  3  hours 
Agricultural  Education  621,  Curriculum  Development,  3  hours 

Nine  hours  to  be  selected  from  the  following: 

641,  Occupational  Experience  in  Agriculr.ural  Education,  3  hours 
684.10,  Internship  in  Agricultural  Education,  3  or  S  hours 
693,  Individual  Studies,  2  or  3  hours 
770,  Evaluation,  3  hours 
790.21,  Workshop  for  Supervisors,  3<-S  hours 
885,  Research  Methods,  3  hours 

Other  desirable  electives  for  the  prospective  supervisor  include: 

622,  Continuing  Education  in  Agriculture  3  hours 

631,  Methods  in  Teaching  Agriculture  3  hours 

642,  Youth  Organizations  in  Agriculture  3  hours 
795.03,  Seminar  in  Leadership  Development  1*3  hours 
795.06,  Seminar  in  Communication  1*3  hours 
810,  Principles  ot  Vocational -Technical  Education  3  hours 
823,  Program  Planning  and  Development  3  hours 


Every  faculty  member  of  the  department  contributed  to  a  public 
information  program  on  agricultural  education.    Harmbrod  is  consulting 
editor  of   The  Agricultural  Education  Mayasine.     Bender  prepared  ten 
issues  of  *1EACH, a  newsletter  for  staff  members  and  graduate  students. 
Boucher  edited  *^hio  Agricultural  Education  Hews,''  which  is  published 
quarterly  and  distributed  to  all  teachers  in  the  state  as  well  as 
leaders  in  other  states.    A  total  of  983  copies  of  the  publication  is 
mailed  quarterly. 

Members  of  the  staff  have  had  articles  published  during  the  past 
year  in  the  Anerican  Vocational  Journal,  the  Agricultural  Education 
Magazine,  the  Ohio  Vocational  Reporter >  the  Hational  Future  Parmer^  the 


Public  Information 
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SblSL  ISJBBSLf  «nd  eh«  Journal  of  Aierlcin  AitocUtlon      Tocher  Bducatorg  in 
Mrlculturo.    She  staff  assisted  the  Ohio  VocatiMal  Agriculture  Teachers 
Association  and  the  state  supervisors  in  publicising  vocational  agriculture 
activities  at  the  Ohio  PPA  Convention,  thi.  Ohio  Young  Paraer  Convention, 
the  Ohio  State  Junior  Fair,  the  Annual  Teachers  Conference,  and  the  v^am 
Science  Review  • 

Other  public  information  activities  included  Guiler  s  service  as 
Msmbership  Secretary  of  the  Ohio  Vocational  Association  and  Boucher's 
service  as  a  nssber  of  the  American  Vocational  Association  Public  Infer* 
sMtion  Cosnittee.   Numerous  itesis  heve  been  published  in  Ifoiversity 
channels  such  as  the  faculty  staff  bulletin^  the  blue  sheet  and  the 
fsculty  inforsMition  service.    Majors  in  the  Department  of  Agricultural 
Education  have  served  as  a  speakers  bureau  for  local  high  schools 
emphasisins  teaching  agriculture  as  a  career. 


Pacilities 

The  Department  is  provided  13  offices,  5  secretarial  stations,  one 
conference  room,  three  rooms  for  30  plus  graduate  students,  two  readily 
available  classrooms,  and  such  others  as  needed  in  the  Agricultural 
Administration  Building. 

Finances  for  the  year  limited  the  additions  to  iacilities  to  the 
following:    drapes  in  ri>om  208,  table  and  four  chairs,  upholstering 
16  chairs,  two  filing  cabinets,  and  refinishing  one  desk. 

Space  for  staff  and  storage  is  urgently  needed.   The  lack  of  air 
conditioning  is  affecting  staff  efficiency.    Considering  the  work  load 
of  the  staff  in  the  Department  during  the  summer  months,  it  seem^  most 
essential  that  provisions  be  made  to  secure  air  conditioning.    At  the 
time  of  preparing  this  report  plans  were  underway  to  install  six 
window  units. 

Long  range  plans  call  for  a  new  construction  south  of  the  Agricultural 
Administration  Building  and  Stadium  Drive  to  house  the  Department  of 
Agricultural  Education  as  well  as  the  other  departments  of  vocational 
education  on  the  campus,  the  Agricultural  Library,  and  a  Teachings-Learning 
Center  for  the  College.   The  target  date  for  the  project  has  not  been 
determined. 

The  preliminary  planning  for  the  vocational* technical  facilities 
is  being  done  by  representatives  of  the  various  vocational  services 
including  Wolf  from  agricultural  education.   The  first  report  was 
presented  in  June  1971.    It  gave  the  historical  background,  functions, 
uniqueness,  impact,  service  areas,  priorities,  minimum  number  and  room 
sizes,  number  of  offices  and  rooms,  office  sise,  room  area  requirements, 
room  specialisation,  and  faculty  locations. 

The  final  report  was  presented  to  Deans  Boy  M.  Kottman  and 
Luvem  Cunningham  in  Junct  1972. 
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Alumnl  Association 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  College  Alumni  Association  held  on 
March  25  at  the  Center  for  Tomorrow,  James  Dougan,  as  recotnaended  by 
the  Department,  was  awarded  a  Distinguished  Alumni  Award.    There  was 
no  special  meeting  of  the  Alumni  Association  for  the  Department 
during  the  year.    However,  the  Executive  Committee  did  meet  to  set  up 
preliminary  objectives  for  the  annual  meeting  during  1972-73. 


The  Department  of  Agricultural  Education  proposed  the  following 
program  Improvements  and  new  programs  to  the  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Home  Economics  to  be  Initiated  and  developed  during  the  1973-77  period. 
The  various  programs  and  a  brief  analysis  of  their  scope  beginning  In 
1973  are  as  follows. 

1.  Air  Conditioning  Nw  Program 

The  offices  and  special  classrooms  of  the  Agricultural  Education 
Department  should  be  air  conditioned.    This  facility  will  result  In 
more  efficiency  on  the  part  of  the  total  staff.    Air  conditioning  Is 
particularly  needed  because  of  the  amount  of  activity  and  work  during 
the  summer  quarter.    It  Is  estimated  that  such  a  program  would  cost 
$60,000  If  central  air  conditioning  Is  Installed.    If  window  units 
are  used,  the  cost  Is  estimated  at  $10,000. 

2.  Research  and  Development  Program  Improvement 

The  major  purpose  of  this  program  Is  to  further  expand  and  develop 
the  program  of  research  In  the  department.    The  establishment  of  a  research 
department.  Including  both  vocational -technical  and  extension  education, 
as  an  Integral  part  of  the  Ohio  Agricultural  Research  and  Development 
Center  as  Identified  In  the  long-range  plans  of  the  College  Is  proposed. 
The  request  calls  for  an  additional  faculty  member,  a  research  associate, 
and  a  part-time  secretary  to  begin  July  1,  1973.    Priority  emphasis  of 
the  research  Includes  development  and  assessment  of  the  use  and  effective- 
ness of  learning  resources  and  new  instructional  media;  estimation  of 
employment  opportunities  in  occupations  requiring  Knowledge  and  skill 
in  agriculture;  evaluation  of  educational  programs  in  local  and  area 
schools,  post-secondary  technical  institutes,  and  extension  programs; 
and  the  establishment,  conduct,  and  appraisal  of  pilot  programs  in 
vocational  and  extension  education.    The  estimated  cost  of  this  program 
is  $23,800,  one-hall  of  which  is  to  be  provided  by  OARDC. 

3.  Individualized  Instruction    New  Program 

Thi;t  program  emphasizes  improvement  of  instruction  through  the 
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initiation,  dononst ration »  and  axperimental  use  of  individualized 
instruction  procedures  and  techniques.    Attention  will  be  focused  on 
individual  differences  and  varied  needs  of  students  in  coopleoenting 
and  supplementing  regular  classroom  instruction.    It  is  anticipated 
that  instructional  units  will  be  located  in  the  Agriculture  Library. 

Present  faculty  can  initiate  and  design  the  program;  however,  a 
full-tiflie  visual -graphic  artist  is  needed.    This  person  is  to  develop 
differentiated  learning  materials  and  instructional  aids  as  veil  as 
operate  and  maintain  aodio  visual  equipamt.    A  research  associate  is 
also  essential  to  help  students  make  the  most  effective  use  of  the 
materials  and  equipment.    It  is  estimated  that  costs  beginning  July  1» 
1973  ^uld  be  $17,400. 

4.  Visual  Communications  Course  .«  Hetf  Progr^ 

The  Curriculum  Committee  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  Home 
Economics  suggested  the  offering  of  a  ncxf  course  'Visual  Communications' 
in  Agriculture.'*  The  department  is  proposing  that  such  a  course  be 
of  fered  beginning  the  autumn  quarter  1973.    It  is  anticipated  that  at 
least  150  students  would  be  enrolled  during  the  three  academic  quarters. 
A  new  staff  member  is  needed  to  begin  the  development  of  this  course 
and  align  appropriate  presentation  aids'.    The  estimated  cost  of  the 
new  staff  member,  supplies,  travel,  and  equipment  amounts  to  $20>650. 

5.  Preparation  of  Specialized  Personnel    Hew  Program 

This  proposal  includes  three  segments:    (a)  undergraduate  intern- 
ship in  agricultural  occupations;  (b)  preparation  of  area  school 
supervisors  in  agriculture;  and  (c)  improved  preparation  of  teachers  for 
vocational  horticulture. 

To  qualify  for  the  new  certification  standards  it  is  necessary 
for  all  prospective  teachers  to  have  at  least  one  year  of  occupational 
experience.    The  Ubiversity  should  help  provide  and  supervise  this 
experience  in  selected  business  establishments  and  agencies  throughout 
the  state.    This  experience  should  be  individually  planned  and  supervised 
in  order  for  it  to  be  oiore  meaningful.    It  is  proposed  to  secure  selected 
teachers  of  ypcational  agriculture  to  assist  in  providing  some  of  the 
on-site  visitations* 

Due  to  rapid  expansion  of  vocational  education  in  agriculture,  it  is 
anticipated  there  will  be  a  need  for  preparation  of  35  supervisors  in 
addition  t:p  20  who  are  presently  serving  as  local  supervisors  of 
agriculturj.    A  part-time  staff  member  is  needed  to  develop  this  pre- 
service  and  in-service  program  that  will  meet  state  certification 
standards  as  well  as  make  the  program  more  effective. 

Abput  100  teachers  of  vocational  horticulture  will  be  working  in 
Ohio  schools  in  1972.    These  teachers  need  special  in-service  education 
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and  more  assistance  is  needed  in  the  preparation  of  future  teachers 
of  vocational  horticulture.    A  one*half  time  faculty  fflember  employed 
In  cooperation  with  the  Department  of  Horticulture  could  provide  the 
teaching  and  other  In-service  education. 

These  three  programs  necessitate  1.12  PTE  staff,  1.25  secretaries, 
and  one  research  associate.    The  total  cost  as  of  July  1,  1973  Is 
$33,925  Including  $5,000  for  travel  which  would  be  provided  from 
State  Department  funds. 

6.  Youth  Development  Program  Improvement 

This  program  consists  of  preparation  of  professional  youth  workers 
who  have  a  responsibility  for  the  development  of  youth  education  programs 
primarily  outside  the  public  schools.    The  major  emphasis  will  be  for 
the  development  of  competence  to  work  with  the  4-H  club  program.  Youth 
workers  In  other  non-governmental  youth  programs  might  also  be  engaged 
In  such  a  program.    Additional  part-time  faculty  meoibers  are  needed  to 
support  one  additional  undergraduate  course  and  four  graduate  levd 
courses  designed  specifically  for  youth  personnel.    The  graduate  courses 
include  (1)  Development  of  Youth  Education  Programs,  (2)  Camp  Program 
Development  and  Adntinistration,  (3)  Volunteers  In  Development  of  Youth 
Education,  end  (4)  Administration  of  Youth  Education  Programs.  This 
program  can  be  initiated  in  1973  with  the  addition  of  a  .4  PTE  faculty 
member  and  a  part-time  secretary  necessitating  a  total  cost  of  $7,825. 

7.  Curriculum  Development  and  Instructional 

Materials  Program  Improvement 

The  department  is  interested  in  further  expansion  and  Improvement 
of  curriculum  and  Instructional  materials  as  a  service  to  teachers  of 
vocational  agriculture.    This  service  includes  the  curriculum  develop- 
ment for  the  specialized  programs  in  vocational  agriculture,  their 
evaluation,  and  dissemination*    Hon-credit,  in-service  programs  should 
be  developed  with  the  teachers  as  well  as  conducting  research  including 
pilot  aad  demonstration  programs*    This  expanded  program  starting  in 
1973  nr^cessitates  a  new  staff  member,  two  secretaries,  three  graduate 
associates,  and  two  persons  on  wages.    Cost  is  estimated  at  $87,500. 
Of  this  amount,  $78,000  would  be  available  from  outside  sources  in- 
cluding earnings  of  the  service  and  contributions  from  the  State 
Department  of  Education. 

8.  Pr^iparing  Personnel  for  Agricultural  Technician 

Education  Programs  New  Program 

This  is  an  effort  to  provide  leadership  in  developing  and  conducting 
educational  programs  to  prepare  teachers  and  other  personnel  for  service 
in  institutions  where  agricultural  technicians  are  being  trained.  This 
includes  in-se:n^ice  education  to  persons  presently  engaged  in  such 
programs  as  well  as  a  long-range,  continuing,  pre-service  program*  It 
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is  assumed  that  this  program  will  be  initiated  July  1»  1972  if 
Dr«  Halterman*s  salary  is  provided  through  funds  in  technical  education. 
The  salary  and  position  in  the  department  then  would  be  used  to  employ 
the  person  to  head  up  this  phase  of  the  program.    If  this  is  not 
realized »  it  is  proposed  that  the  program  be  initiated  as  of  July  1» 
1973.    In  addition  to  the  faculty  member^  a  part^^tite  secretary  and 
one  research  associate  are  needed.    The  costs  of  the  program  are 
estimated  at  $27^400. 
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SOME  STAFF  SERVICES  AND  PUBLICATIONS 
(As  Reported  by  Staff  and  Not  Included  Elsewhere  in  the  Report) 


Ralph  E*  Bender >  Professor  and  Chairman 

American  Vocational  Association 

Received  Outstanding  Service  Award 

Chairman  of  Constitution  Committee 
College  Committees 

Executive  Committee 

Planning  Committee  to  conduct  program  for  improvement  of 

resident  instruction 
Technical  Education  Advisory  Committee 
Evaluction  of  faculty — teaching  and  ccanseling 
Research  and  Training  Programs  Involving  Human  Subjects 
Honorary  Degrees 

Address,  Central  States  Seminar  in  Chicago,  "Whither  Vocational 
Education— In  Our  Professional  Relati  ship" 

Member,  Ohio  FFA  Board  of  Trustees 

Member,  The  Century  Club,  The  Ohio  State  University  Development  Fund 
Publications: 

"Relationship  of  Student  Characteristics  and  Program  Policies  to 

Participation  in  FFA"  (A  Research  Report  with  Richard  F. 

Welton),  Department  of  Agricultural  Education,  The  Ohio 

State  University,  July  1971 
"The  1971  Occupations  of  Recent  Graduates  of  Vocational  Agriculture 

in  Ohio,"  Department  of  Agricultural  Education,  The  Ohio  State 

University,  September  1971 
Adult  Education  in  Agriculture  (with  Cunningham,  McCormick,  Wolf, 

and  Woodin),  Charles  E.  Merrill  Publishing  Company,  Columbus, 

1972 

"W.  F.  Stewart:    A  Pioneer  in  Developing  Vocational  Agriculture" 
(with  WiUard  H.  Wolf),  The  Agricultural  Education  Magazine, 
February  1972 

"Agricultural  Technician  Education  in  Ohio,  .970-71"  (A  Research 
Report  with  James  E.  Cummins),  Department  of  Agricultural 
Education,  The  Ohio  State  University,  April  1972 

"The  Individual  and  Purposes  of  Vocational  Education,"  Chapter  in 
1972  Yearbook,  American  Vocational  Association  (in  press) 


Leon  W»  Boucher,  Professor 

Member,  AVA  Public  Information  Program  Committee 
Secretary,  Agricultural  Education  Staff  Meetings 
Serve  on  joint  staff  production  agriculture  committee 
College  of  Agriculture  International  Affairs  Committee 
University  Senate  alternates-Agriculture 
President,  Gamma  Sigma  Delta 

Publications: 

"The  Status  of  Teacher  Education  Programs  in  Agriculture,"  Journal 
of  the  American  Association  of  Teacher  Educators  in  Agriculture, 
March  1972  '  ' 

Editor,  "Ohio  Agricultural  Education  News" 
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Clarence  J.  Cunningham>  Professor  (and  Assistant  Director,  Staff 

Development  and  Program  Analysis,  Cooperative  Extension  Service) 

Chairman,  ECOP  Subcommittee  on  Program  Development  and  Management 

Information  Systems 
Visiting  Professor,  National  Extension  Summer  School,  Colorado 

State  University,  June  1972 
Member,  College  Committee  on  Academic  Affairs 
Member,  College  Executive  Committee 

Member,  Cooperative  Extension  Service  Administrative  Cabinet 

Member,  Adult  Education  Association  of  USA 

Member,  Commission  on  Professors  of  Adult  Education 

Member,  Ohio  Adult  Education  Association 

Member,  College  Graduate  Education  and  Research  Committee 

Chairman,  Cooperative  Extension  Annual  Conference 

Consultant,  University  of  Illinois  Cooperative  Extension 

Administrative  Conference  on  Evaluation,  December  1970 

Publications: 

Adult  Education  in  Agriculture  (co-author),  Charles  E*  Merrill 

Publishing  Company,  Columbus,  Ohio,  1972 
Research-in-Brief  Editor,  Journal  of  Extension 
"Opinion  Leadership  on  Family  Living  Among  Low  Income  llomemakers 

in  the  Expanded  Nutrition  Program  in  Ohio"  (Research  Report 

with  Doris  Steele),  Department  of  Agricultural  Education, 

The  Ohio  State  University,  1972 


Gilbert  S>  Guiler,  Professor 

Life  Member,  American  Vocational  Association  and  Ohio  Vocational 
Association 

Member,  Membership  Committee  of  the  American  Vocational  Association 

Chairman,  Membership  Committee  of  the  Agricultural  Division  of  the 
American  Vocational  Association 

Chairman,  Resolutions  Camnittee  of  the  COASTA* Organization  of  the 
.  American  Vocational  Association 

State  Membership  Secretary,  Ohio  Vocational  Association  and 
American  Vocational  Association  for  all  divisions  of 
vocational  education.    (Special  recognition — Ohio's  member- 
ship of  the  AVA  ranked  No.  1  in  the  nation) 

Member,  Board  of  Directors,  Ohio  Vocational  Association 

Member,  The  Century  Club,  The  Ohio  State  University  Development  Fund 

Member,  State  FFA  Foundation  Board  of  Trustees 

Member,  Petitions  and  Dismissals  Committee,  College  of  Agriculture 
Chairman,  Library  Committee,  College  of  Agriculture 
Member,  National  Vocational  Agriculture  Teachers'  Association 
30  Minute  Club 

Agricultural  Education  Department  representative  to  Phi  Delta  Kappa 
Publications: 

"How  First  Year  Teachers  Vercei^e  Their  Abilities,"  The  Agricultural 

Education  Magazine,  Volume  42,  No.  12 
"'Jhe  'Plant  of  the  Month'  Aids  in  Public  Relations,"  The 
Agricultural  Education  Magazine,  Volume  44,  No.  3 
)      Contributed  notes  on  membership  to  each  issue  of  "The  Ohio  Reporter," 
Ohio  Vocational  Association 
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Jerrv  J,  Halterman>  Professor  (and  Director,  Agricultural  Technical 
Institute  at  Wooster) 

Secretary,  Ohio  Agricultural  Technician  Education  Coordinating 
Committee 

Member,  Ohio  Board  of  Regents  Master  Plan  Review  Committee  on 

Technical  Education 
Member,  College  Executive  Committee 


Carlton  E>  Johnson,  Professor  (Department  of  Agricultural  Engineering 
and  Member  of  Graduate  Faculty,  Agricultural  Education) 

Member,  State  Advisory  Committee  for  Technical  Education  in 
Agriciylture 

Member,  Advisory  Committee,  Clark  Technical  College 
Chairman,  AA  for  VIM  Subject  Matter  Committee 
Member,  Finance  Committee,  Ohio  Vocational  Agriculture  Teachers 
Association 

Member,  National  FFA  Committee  to  select  Agricultural  Proficiency 

Award  Winner  in  Agricultural  Mechanics 
Member,  Safety  Committee,  College  of  Engineering 
American  Society  of  Agricultural  Engineers: 

Chairman,  A-214  Committee  on  Instruction  in  Mechanized 
Agriculture 

Member,  A- 202  Steering  Committee  Education  and  Research 
Department 

Representative,  American  National  Standards  Institute 

Committee  Z  53.1,  Safety  Color  Code 
Member,  Ohio  Section  ASAE  Member  Nominating  Committee 
Member,  Ad  Hoc  Visiting  Committee  of  the  Engineering  Technology, 

Engineering  Council  for  Professional  Development 

Publications: 

Radio  Talk,  "The  Agricultural  Engineering  Farm  Equipment  Contest," 
WOSU 


Robert  W>  McCormick,  Professor  (and  Assistant  Vice  President  for 
Continuing  Education  and  Director,  Center  for  Tomorrow) 

Executive  Council,  Office  of  Educational  Services 
Vice  Chairman,  Administrative  Advisory  Committee  on  Continuing 
Education 

Secretary,  Board  of  Trustees,  United  Community  Council 
Executive  Committee,  Council  on  Extension,  National  Association 

of  State  Universities  and  Land-Grant  Colleges 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Staff  Development,  National  Association 

of  State  Universities  and  Land-Grant  Colleges 
Committee  on  Technology  Utilization,  National  Association  of 

Stata  Universities  and  Land-Grant  Colleges 
Vice  Chairman,  Section  on  Continuing  Education  for  the 

Professions,  National  University  Extension  Association 
Di-ector,  Columbus  Regional  Information  Service 
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J*  Robert  Wannbrod>  r>'ofessor 

Recipient  of  Distinguished  Teaching  Award,  The  Ohio  State  University 
Chairman,  Special  Interest  Group  on  Vocational-Technical  Education, 

American  Educational  Research  Association 
Member,  Committee  for  Research  and  Training  Programs  Involving 

Human  Subjects,  College  of  Agriculture 
Member,  Committee  on  Recruitment  of  Minority  Students,  College 

of  Agriculture 

Member,  Graduate  Education  and  Research  Committee,  College  of 
Agriculture 

Member,  Honors  Committee,  College  of  Agriculture 

Proceedings  Recorder,  Agricultural  Education  Division,  American 

Vocational  Association 
Editorial  Adviser,  Occupational  Education  Series,  Charles  E.  Merrill 

Publishing  Company 
Consulting  Editor  and  Secretary,  Editing-Managing  Board,  The 

Agricultural  Education  Magazine 
Participant,  American  Educational  Research  Association  Training 

Session  on  "Applied  Linear  Regression  Analysis  in  Educational 

Research,"  University  of  Chicago,  April  8-12,  1972 
Visiting  Professor,  University  of  Minnesota,  Summer  1971 

Publications : 

"Economics  of  Vocational-Technical  Education."    In  Gordon  F.  Law  (Ed.) 
Contemporary  Concepts  in  Vocational  Education,  First  Yearbook 
of  the  American  Vocational  Association,  Washington,  D.  C : 
American  Vocational  Association,  1971,  pp.  362-373. 

"Agricultural  Education  Division."    Conventicm  Proceedings  Digest, 
Portland,  Oregon,  December  3-8,  1971.    Washington,  D.  C: 
American  Vocational  Association,  1972,  pp.  117-136. 

"Individual  Goals  and  Vocational  Education."    In  Alfred  H.  Krebs 
(Ed.)>  The  Individual  and  His  Education,  1972  Yearbook, 
American  Vocational  Association  (in  press) 

Richard  ti.  Wilson,  Professor 

National  Committee  on  "Employment  Opportunities  and  Training  Needs 
in  Agribusiness";  participating  as  coordinator  of  state  study 

Chairman,  Joint  Staff  Curriculum  Committee  on  Undergraduate  Study 
for  Agricultural  Mechanics 

Staff  representative  for  developing  Career  Education  Programs  and 
Consumer  Education  Programs 

Publications: 

"Management  Performance  Pays  Off— In  Profits,"  The  Agricultural 
Education  Magazine.  February  1972  (with  John  Starling) 
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WiUard  H*  Wolf>  Professor 

Secretary-Treasurer,  Agricultural  Education  Alumni  Association 

Chairman,  College  Coordinating  Counselors  Committee 

Member,  College  Committee  for  Academic  Assistance  Program 

In  charge  of  chemistry  tutoring  for  AAP  students  and  counseling 

freshmen  students  who  designated  intentions  to  major  in 

agricultural  education 
Member,  Coimiittee  of  Joint  Agriculture  and  Education  Colleges' 

Vocational  Facilities  Committee 
Department  Coordinator  of  Agricultural  Education  Scholarships 
Member,  Committee  for  Residence  Halls  for  College  Students  of  . 

Agriculture  and  Natural  Resources  • 

Publications: 

Faculty  Editor,  Townshend  Educator 

Published  the  Agricultural  Business  Workshop  Report  for  1971 
Adult  Education  in  Agriculture  (co-author),  Charles  E.  Merrill 

Publishing  Company,  Columbus,  Ohio,  1972 
"W..  F.  Stewart — A  Pioneer  in  Developing  Vocational  Agriculture" 

(with  Ralph  E.  Bender),  The  Agricultural  Education  Magazine, 

February  1972 

"Using  Advisory  Committees  Wisely"  (with  John  Mulvana),  The 
Agricultural  Education  Magazine,  February  1972 


Ralph  J*  Woodin,  Professor 

Member,  Vocational  Education  Curriculum  Committee,  College  of 
Education 

Member,  Recruitment  Committee  of  t^e  College  of  Agriculture 
Adviser,  Ohio  Recruitment  Commission 

Member,  Technical  Education  Advisory  Committee,  College  of  Agriculture 
Member,  Overall  Planning  Team  for  Long  Range  Planning  in 
Agriculture  1985-2000  , 

Publications; 

"A  Procedure  for  Determining  if  a  Significant  Difference  Exists 
Between  Two  Percentages  Calculated  from  Independent  Samples" 
(with  Wiley  B.  Lewis),  The  Journal  of  the  American  Association 
of  Teacher  Educators  in  Agriculture,  July  1971 

"Migration  Patterns  of  Vocational  Agriculture  Graduates  in  Ohio" 
(A  Research  Report  with  Warren  G.  Noland),  Department  of 
Agricultural  Mucation,  Ohio  State  University,  August  1971 

"Vocational  Horticulture  Records"  (with  Kenneth  Parker),  Ohio 
Agricultural  Education  Curriculum  Materials  Service,  August 
1971  (revised  edition) 

"Consumer  Education  in  Agriculture."   A  Curriculum  Guide  for  Teachers 
of  Vocational  Agriculture,  Ohio  State  Board  of  Education, 
Division  of  Vocational  Education,  September  1971  (editor) 

"Improvement  Projects  in  Vocational  Agriculture,"  Depairtment  of 
Agricultural  Education,  The  Ohio  State  University,  September 
1971 

"Planning  Your  Vo-Ag  Program  for  the  Seventies ,"  The  Agricultural 
Education  Magazine,  October  1971 
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Wood  in  (continued) 

"New  Approaches  to  Occupational  Exploration  in  the  Middle  School" 

(with  Wesley  E.  Budke)>  The  Journal  of  the  American  Association 

of  Teacher  Educators  in  Agriculture »  November  1971 > 
"Supply  a*iid  Demand  for  Teachers  of  Vocational  Agriculture  in  1971," 

Department  of  Agricultural  Education,  December  1971. 
"Change  Needed  in  Agricultural  Mechanics  Curricula"  (with  Wiley  B. 

Lewis),  Ihe  Ayicultural  Education  Magazine,  January  1972. 
Adult  Education  in  Agriculture  (co-author),  Charles  E.  Merrill 

Publishing  Company,  Columbus,  Ohio,  1972 
"Teacher  Shortage  Continues  in  Agricultural  Education,"  Ihe 

Ayicultural  Education  Magazine,  April  1972 
"Qianges  in  Agrioalture"  (88  Individual  county  reports  based  upon 

selected  facts  from  the  1969  Census  of  Agriculture  for  Ohio). 

Issued  jointly  by  the  Ohio  Department  of  Education  Curriculum 

Materials  Service  and  The  Ohio  State  University,  Department 

of  Agricultural  Education,  May  1972 
"Using  Improvement  Projects  to  Supplement  Occupational  Experience 

Programs  in  Agriculture,"  The  Agricultural  Education  Magazine, 

June  1972. 


David  h.  Jenkins,  Associate  Professor  (and  State  Leader,  Professional 
Improvement,  Cooperative  Extension  Service) 

Member,  Steering  Committee,  National  Extension  Curriculum 

Development  Seminar 
Member,  Ad  hoc  Publications  Committee,  National  Extension  Curriculum 

Development  Seminar 
Ohio^s  Liaison,  Journal  of  Extension,  Extension  Journal,  Inc., 

Madison,  Wisconsin 
Member,  Educational  Program  Committee,  The  Ohio  Farm  and  Home 

Electrification  Council,  Inc. 
Keynote  speaker,  26th  Annual  Local  Leaders  Conference,  The  Ohio 

Education  Association,  August  1971— "Leadorship—A  Task  with 

Vision" 

Member,  Committee  on  Resident  Improvement  of  Quality  of  Instruction, 
College  of  Agricultuxe 

Publications: 

"Inventory  of  Professional  r  -(service  Training  Needs,"  Chio 

Cooperative  Extension  Service,  August  1971 
"Developing  a  Leadership  Program  for  Volunteers  Working  with 

Youth  from  Low  It.come  Families  in  the  EFNEP,"  Ohio 

Cooperative  Extension  Service,  October  1971 
"Leadership  Processes—Isrodemur,"  speech  and  visual  presentation, 

26th  Annual  Local  Leaders  Conference,  The  Ohio  Education 

Association,  August  1971 
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John  T>  Starling,  Associate  Professor 

Conducted  a  £arm  business  managonent  class  for  17  branch  managers 

of  the  National  City  Bank  of  Marion  County 
Consultant 5  USOE'  Project  on  »*Career  Education  Curriculum  for 

Vocational  Agriculture  Students 
Habery  Swine  tmprpvemeht  Committee 

Attended  Regional  Conference  on  "The  Use  of  Simulation  Materials 
in  Training  Adniinistrative  Personnel.^' 

Publications: 

'%r*  Farm€ur>  iDo  You  \imt  t<>  ttoal^  Business?"  Department 

of  A^icultiiral  Educat i^  r  liejpar^      of  Agii^icultural 

Economics  ,  and  State  Deparbneht  5f  E^^^ 
"dynamic  C^u^^       iS,  the  Brpad:^^^^^      of  Agriailture,"  Department 

6f  A^caitu^ 
"Maurragemmt  Per 

Agrlwlturaa  Muca^^^ 

Ri<Aard^:H  " 
Oirxiicul^^ 

^Farm  M^^^    ^W&nagefient "  (Rith  Bert  ShdwrnahO* 
"FagOT  Recordis*^^^  Tool"  (with  Jeny  Berg). 

"Unit  Budgets  for  the Jfajor  MVestodc  and  Crop  fotei^rises" 
(with  William  Hudison  and  Roger  NicolO* 


Ridiard  E>  Young >  Assistant  Professor  (and  Leader,  Studies  and 
Evaluation^  Cooperative  E)ctension  Se^ 

Advisfer,  OSU  Farm  Bureau  Youth  Council 
Member,  Ag  Student  Bbard  6f  Control 
ChairffJan  v  Epsilon  si  Cononittee 
Member  9  Professional  fnBproveroent  Cbi^  Extension 
Professors  Assoc iaticm 

Publications: 

"Perceptions  of  4-H  Club  Work  Held  by  Farm  and  Nonfarm  Parents," 

Abstract  of  a  thesis  by  John  Ruoff; 
"Area  and  Traditional-Staffing  Pm  Annotated  BibHography 

(with  Cuririini^am  and  P.  B.  Ilodre). 
"Evaluation  Analysis,  1972  Pesticide  Up^Date  Workshops" 
"Evaluation  Report,  Farm  Manag^ement  W  October  1971" 

"Evaluaticm  Report,  Agrbnai^  Wbi*shop,;N6vembe:L  1971" 
Review  of  the  Bode,  Classroom  Out-bf-boors:  iM^ 

School  C^inp  bv  Wilbur  Schramm  in  jrnnrnai  v^^r.^7r.r. 
Spring  1972.  — ~  
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DESCRIPTORS  -  ^SIMULATION;  TRAiNERS';  SKILL  

0EVEL0PM5NT;  STRAIN ING  TECHNIQUES;   *HUMAN  " 

SERVICES;   PARTI CiPA^til on;  TRAINiNG;  

*PART1CIPANT  INVOLVEMENT 

ABSTRACT  -  HUMAN  SERVICES  IN  THE  PAST  HAVE 
GENERALLY  BEEN  INSENSITIVE  AND  NQN-KESPONSTVE 
to   THE  NEEDS  OF  THE  CONSUMER;  SERVICE  HAS 
BEEN  MORE  DETERMINED  8Y  THE  SERVICE  GIVER 
WITH  VERY  LITTLE  CONCERN  GIVEN  THE  .GENERAL 
PU8LIC*  EFFORTS  ARE  NOW  BEING  MADE  TO  CHANGE 
~THc  PREVAILING  ATTITUDE.   HOWEVER,  THIS  CAN  BE 
DONE  ONLY   I  F  tHE  iMODE  OF  TRAINING.  IS  CHANGED 
FROM  THE  BRQAD-SCOPED,  DIFFUSE,    INDIRECT,  AND 
TIME-CONSUMING  OPERATION  THAT   it  NOW  IS  TO  A 
MORE  NARROW  SKI LL^CENTERED  EFFORT  WHICH 
ALLOWS  FOR  PARTICIPATION.  RRESENtED  IN  tHIS 
DOCUMENT  IS  A  PARTIALLY  DEVELOPED  SIMULATION 
TRAINING  MODEL  WHOSE  CURRICULUM  IS  BASED  UPON 
THE   TASK  ANALYSIS  OF  THE   TRAINEES*   NEEDS,  AND 
A  JOB  DESCRIPTION  OF  WHAT  tHE  NEW  WORK  WILL 
BE   LIKE  RATHER  THAN  SIMPLY  AN  IMITAtlON  OF 
WHAT  THE  EXISTING  PROFESSIONAL  DOES  OR  DOES 
NOT  DO.   IN  SO  DOING*,  HE  (THE  TRAINEE)  IS 
HIMSELF  BEING  TRAINED  AS  A  TRAiNER.  CHARACTER 
AND  SENSITIVITY  ARE  THUS  DEVELOPED  THROUGH 
PART IC I PAT  I  ON 4  (AUtHOR/SN)   
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•  1  • 

There  is  considerable  new  concern  that  the  human  services  in 
America  becoine  more  efficient  and  sensitive »  less  determined  by  the 
service  giver  and  more  accountable  and  responsive  to  the  consumer* 
If  this  is  to  take  place,  the  training  of  the  service  worker  will 
have  to  be  radically  transforme<i»    At  the  pres^Jnt  time,  most  such 
training  is  not  sharply  pinpointed  in  relation  to  the  specific  skills 
.required  to  perform  services  such  as  teaching — rather,  broad  education 
is  stressed  and  the  training  as  essentially  >;fffuse,  indirect,  and 
prolonged.    Furthermore,  neither  the  content,  foriSi^  nor  style  of  the 
straining,  ref  lects  actequately  the  new  service  styles  nor  are.  they 
preparatory  for  it  or  derivative  from  it* 

A  comparison  of  the  training  of  tw^  kinds  of  workers-- 

plumbers  and  airplane  pilots — provides  clues  regarding  what  a  positive 
training  mouel  might  look  like. 

Plumbers  vs»  Pilots 

It  takes  four  years  to  train  a  plumber  but  only  18  inonths  to 
train  an  airplane  pilot*    If  one  looks  at  the  training  designs  in  the 
two  areas,  one  can  readily  see  why*    Plumbers  are  generally  trained  in 
an  apprenticeship  model  which  unnecessarily  stretched  out  the  training 
process^    Airplane  pilots,  by  contrast,  learn  to  fly  essentially  by 
the  use  of  simulators,  such  as  the  Link  Trainer*    The  Link  Trainer  is 
essentially  a  cockpit  on  the  ground*    The  trainee  climbs  into  the 
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hooded  cockpit  and  various  problems  are  radioed  to  him  in  sequences  of 
ever*in* reasing  difficulty.    He,  in  turn,  attempts  to  handle  them  and 
receives  feedback  on  his  performance*    As  he  masters  each  problem,  he 
gains  valuable  skills  which  are  tested  in  the^next  stage** 

The  airplane  pilot  is. .trained  in  a  carefully  phased  sequence  using 
simulated  exercises,  directed  toward  training  him  for  highly  specific 
skills*    His  training  is  directed  by  experienced  trainers,  and  there 
is  a  phastid  relationship  between  the  simulational  dimension  and  later 
in*flight  training* 

By  contrast: i  the  apprentice  model  permits  an  inexperienced  trainer 
lAio  happens  to  W  an  able  plumber  ^  to  train  the  novice  entirely  on  the 
;jqb*    Not  only  is  the  plumber  untrained  as  a  trsiner,  but  he  actually 
^has  a  job  to  do  which,  in  many  ways,  interferes  with  and  prolongs  the 
training,  he  is  to  give  the  apprentice i    Furthermore,  the  particular 
job  that  he  does  on  any  day  is  not  sequenced  so  that  the  trainee  will 
learn  the  necessary  skills  in  any  particular  order;  rather,  the  appren* 
tice  sees  and  hopefully  learns  those  dimensions  of  the  job  that  are 
relevant  to  the  performance  of  the  work  that  the  plumber  is  doing  on 
any  one  day.    Ultimately,  the  apprenti  .e  may  have  the  opportunity  of 
fitting  the  different  parts  together  arid,  in  a  highly  prolonged  fashion 
acquire  the  necessary  skills*    He  performs  the  task  under  the  watchful 
eyes  of  the  experienced  plumber  but  if  he  had  the  opportunity  to  do  the 
task  in  a  simulated,  protected  setting  he  would  be  able  to  try  out 
various  approaches  without  the  danger  of  messing  up  the  work  itself*  . 

*See  ;Kevin  Ryanj       Plan  for  a  New  Professional  Training  for  a 

New  Type  of  Teaching  Staff,''  iri  Occaisional  Papers  published  by  the 
National  Conmiissiori  on  teacher  Education  arid  Professional  Standards, 
NBA,  Occasibnal  Paper  #2,  Feb*,  1968. 


•  3  - 

Neither  the  plumber  nor  pilots  of  course,  are  human  service  workers « 
The  training  of  human  service  workers  resembles  much  more  the  prolonged 
indirect  pattern  of  the  plumber  model  rather  than  that  of  the  airplane 
pilot*    The  fact  is  that  most  human  service  workers  hc-«ve  been  trained 
in  traditional  professional  model,  which  is  riot  especially-oriented  to 
the  rapid  development  of  highly  specifi-  skills  leading  to  efficient 
consumer- focused  servi  ces,    Friedson,  Hughes,  anci  others  have  noted 
that  accountabilicy  to  one's  professional  peers  was  more  the  emphasis 
of  the  professional.    In  the  teacher  training  model,  for  example, 
general  education  and  broad  knowledge  is  stressed  more  than  specific 
skills  that  would  make  the  service  m^^  Thus,  teachers 

are  not  effectively  trained  in  teaching  skills  ^  are  net  sel^ected  for 
them  or  evaluated  in  terms  of  ther;  rather,  the.  critsri^  for  teacher 
selection  is  whether  the  individual  has  a  B.A.  degree  and  has  taken 
the  proper  mix  of  courses  in  the  field  of  educatioric* 

Most  professional  training  grew  out  of  ah  elite  trauition  in 
which  the  major  concern  was- that  the  prbfessional-to-be  acquire  a 
definite  point  of  view  and  perspective  about  the  work  he  was  to  do. 
For  example,  he  is  trained  to  be  a  lawyer,  not  so  much  to  do  lawyer- 
ing.   Ralph  Nader  has  described  the  process  in  legal  education,  where 
he  says,  "Law  professors  take  delight  in  crushing  egos  in  order  to 
acculturate  the  students  to  what  they  called  'legal  reasoning'  or 
'thinking  like  a  lawyer.'"    There  was  no  particular  hurry  about  the 
acquiring  of  the  necessary  skills.    In  fact,  it  was  part  of  the  entire 
tradition  that  he  acquire  these  skills  in  a  rather  leisurely  fashion  via 
slow  internships  and  apprenticeships  from  otherj peers.  ^ 

*In  some  instances,  the  teiacher- to-be  takes  a  test,  which  is  really  a 
iEorm  of  I.Q.  test*    These  tests  have  never  been  validated  in  relation 
to  teacher  performance. 


Most  professional  practice  and  tralninj;  is  c^irected  toward  (and 
often  results  in)  maintaining  a  monopoly  over  the  necessary  skills  . 
and  knowledge.    Similarly,  an  effort  is  made  to  limit  the  number  of 
people  who  could  acquire  professional  skills  and  knowledge,  thus, 
restrictive  licenses  and  expensive,  prolonged  traihinp  practices  are 
highly  suitable,  just  as  they  are  very  useful  for  the  piu-nlers'  union 
in  maintaining  its  monopoly. 

As  there  was  no  hiirry  to  train  the  human  service  workers-- 
whether  doctors  or  teachers  or  social  workers--and  since  there  was 
no  consumer  carefully  demanding  accountability  of  the  ta:5h  performed, 
it  w?s  veryliasy  to  maintain  the  traditiohai  highly  strf-tchod-^out 
model.of  training  and;  education,  thereby  protecting  the  spni-moriopoly 
of  the  existing  professional  stratum. 

In  the  present  period,  however,  there  is  a  whole  wave  of  new 
demand  from  consumers  ^  particularly  the  poor  and  the  minorities  who 
have  complaineii  bitterly  about  the  character  of  the  service  provided 
by  the  professional.    In  addition,  these  same  groups  are  demanding 
entrance  into  the  professions;  that  is,  they  want. to  become  doctors, 
lawyers,  teachers,  and  they're  not  at  all  so  sure  that  it  should  take 
so  long  to  acquire  necessary  skills.    Both  of  these  pressures  have  led 
to  the  demand  for  performance  criteria  in  evaluating  the  practice  of 
the  teacher,  rather  than  traditional  intelligence  type  tests  which 
serve  to  screen  in  the  middle  class  and  screen  out  the  poor.    This  is 
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all  part  of  the  general  ethos  demanuing  accountability  to  the  consumer 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  or  other  practitioner,  and  new  forms  of 
education  and  training  which  will  much  more  rapidly  proiiuce  the  new 
worker  and  produce  hira  in  a  much  more  relevant,  task-oriented,  efficient 
fashion,  perhaps  something  more  like  the  airplane  pilot--always  recognizing 
that  teaching  has  dimensions  to  it  that  are  qualitatively  different  from 
teaching • 

The  Relation  Between  the  New  Services  and  the.  New  Training 

In  order  to  see  how  training  can  be  related  to  the  new  services » 
it  is  important  to  outline  what  the  basic  changes  are  that  are  emerging 
in  the  human  se^ices.    Essehtialiy  ser^         like  training ^  have  been 
too  professional  centereJd  arid  too  removed  from  the  corisumer* 

The  first  and  most  essential  change  that  is  necessary  in  the 
character  of  the  human  services  is  that  they  must  be  much  more  consumer 
oriented.    Margaret  Mead  writes  of  the  ''revolt  of  all  the  people  that 
are  being  done  good  to."    She  talks  of  pupils,  patients,  clients,  . 
prisoners,  alT  waiairig  a  share  in  what's  going  on,  arid  an  end  to  the 
era  of  "great  numbers  of  professional  pebple  who  knew  best  and  did  good." 

This  new  consumer  orieritation  should  meari,  in  the  first , place, 
accountability— that  the  service  is  effectively  used  by  the  consumer^ 
that  children  learn,  that  disturbed  people  get  better,  that  sick  people 
become  well,  that  fewer  people  become  sick,  that  fewer  childreri  drop 
out  and  get  turned  off  from  learning. 

A  second  element  in  improving  the  effectiveness  of  a  service  is 
that  it  be  offered  in  the  style  and  mode  of  the  consumer.    This  fre- 
quently means  that  a  service  be  of fered  in  a  mucfi  more  individualized, 
decentralized,  culturally  relevant  fashion.    Thus,  neighborhood  health 
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centers  and  family  planning  clinics,  staffed  by  neighborhoou  residents 
have  been  used  much  more  by  poor  people,  who  seem  to  find  them  much 
more  attractive* 

A  third  consumer  oriented  uitnension  requires  that  the  service 
not  only  be  effective  and  offered  in  a  relevant  fashion,  but  Chat  the 
consumer  also  have  the  opportunity  critically  to  evaluate  the  service 
whether  it  be  as  a  student  in  the  classroom,  a  member  of  a  community 
board  or  a  worker,  in  a  human  service  agency* 

Finally,  the  fourth  and  perhaps  most  crucial  dimension  is  related 
to  the  increasing  evidence  which  indicates  that  an  important  aspect  of 
effective  service  is  the  direct  ihvoivenieht  of  the  consumer  as  service 
JSijer,  for  example,  children  teaching  children ,  people  with  problems 
helping  other  people  with  similar  problems  such  as  Alcoholics  /nonymous, 
Synanon,  etc.    There  is  increasing  recognition,  even  in  the  field  of 
medicine,  that  patients*  knowledge  and  involvement  can  be  very  benefi- 
cial in  preventing  illness  and  in  dealing  with  potential  illnesses  at 
an  early  point*    The  use  of  bio-feedback   techniques  is  a  growing  new' 
field,  and  doctors  are  now  giving  readings  to  patients  regarding  their 
illnesses,  thus  training  them  in  self-help.    Victor  Fuchs  states  that 
what  people  do  and^don't  to  do  and  for  themselves  is  the  most  important 
factor  in  improving  the  health  of  the  American  people « 

If  this  consumer  participatory  dimension  is  a  crucial  feature  in 
the  drastic  improvement  of  human  services,  then  the  training  of  human 
service  workers  must  prepare  the  worker  for  it.    This  means  courses 
and  curriculum  material  with  this  focus*    But  even  more  than  talk  and 
reading  about  consumer  participation,  the  training  must  isomorphically, 
as  far  as  possible,  reflect  this  dimension.    This  means  in  the  first 
instance  that  the  training  itself  must  be  highly  participatory  rather 
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th«n  be  trainer  or  professioMi  centered.    Since  we  vent  the  teecher  In 
the  cUssroom  to  be  responsive  to  the  pupil^  the  sociel  worker  to  the 
client,  the  uoctor  to  the  petient,  we  must  insist  that  in  the  training 
the  professor  be  responsive  to  the  trainee  anU  that  the  training  be  re* 
sponslve  to  the  trainee^s  needs  including  their  perception  of  those 
needs • 

Because  we  want  services  which  are  highly  accountable  and  effi* 
cient,  it  also  laeans  that  we  need  a  training  model  that  is  geared  to 
the  development  of  the  specific  skills  required  for  effective  service 
delivery.    And  since  consumers  are  expressing  a  strong  need  for  many 
more  effective  services  chat  cannot  be  long  delayed^  we  need  much  more 
accelerated  training  designs. 

The  particular  style,  mode,  and  pattern  of  training  is  .both 
derivative  from  the  nature  of  the  practice  for  which  It  Is  preparing 
the  trainee,  as  well  as  preparatory  for  th&t  practice.    For  example, 
as  the  old  aphorism  has  it,  ^^Teachers  teach  as  they  are  taught,  not 
as-  they  are  trained  to  teach. Thus,  regardless  of  the  words  about 
participation,  accountability  and  relevance,  when  teacher  training 
programs  emphasise  routine  facts,  are  professor-centered,  and  use 
traditional  training  designs,  trainees,  when  they  become  teachers, 
are  likely  to  teach  that  way. 

There  are  then  three  key  characteristics  of  the  new  services,  each 
with  their  derivative  consequence  for  training.   Firsts  the  service  Is 
to  be  consumer  centered.   This  leads  to  a  participatory  training  design. 
Second,  the  service  Is  to  be  accountable  and  efficient.    This  means  that 
the  training  must  effectively  develop  the  workers'  skills  and,  third. 
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M  there  i*  an  expanding  denand  for  services,  the  training  met  be  as 
rapid  as  possible. 

The  Special  Significance  of  Participatory  Simulation 

If  modem  training  is  to  avoid  the  limits  of  the  academic  classroom 
as  the  major  mode  of  instruction  and  the  prolonged  character  of  on-the- 
job  apprenticeships,  it  will  have  to  develop  a  new  core.    We  believe 
that  simulation,  which,  of  course,  is  used  in  a  good  deal  of  skill 
training  such  as  that  of  the  airplane  pilot.  shculU  be  a  central  feature. 
«  key  mode  around  which  human  service  training  can  take  place. 

In  medical  schools,  computer  models  have  been  oesigned  which  present 
situations 

which  might  not  otherwise  be  readily  available 
to  students.    Situations  have  already  been 
developed  which  offer  the  stuuent  the  oppor- 
tunity to  manipulate  data,  make  mistakes,  get 
into  trouble,  and  get  out  of  trouble  -  all 
without  endangering  patients  or  using  up  valu- 
able hospital  time. 

Dr.  Stephen  Abrahamson  and  associates  at  the 
•  University  of  Southern  California  have 
developed  a  simulation  model  known  as  Sim 
One  to  facilitate  clinical  training  in 
anesthesia.   This  life-site  manikin  has 
several  functions,  such  as  respiratory 
activity,  skin  tolor.  and  pupillary  size, 
which  are  under  the  computer's  control,, 
^■ch  function  responds  to  drug  administra- 
tion as  well  as  to  other  interventions  used 
by  the  anesthesiologist  in  managing  patients 
_  in  surgery,   this  model  can  be  used  by  a 
trainee  to  interact  with  a  variety  of  situa- 
tions that  he  will  shortly  encounter  in  the 
real-life  operating  room.   He  is  allowed  to 
deal  with  these  situations  repeatedly  without 
risk  to  real  patients. and  with  ioneoiate 
feedback  about  the  effects  of  his  Judgments 
and  his  actions. 
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Or«  William  Harless  and  associates  at  the 

University  of  Illinois  have  developed  a 
co«iputer*alued  sitmilation  of  t:he  clinical 
encounter  (CASE),    during  the  interactive 
session,  the  conputer  assufnes  the  role  of 
the  patient 9  and  the  student  assuines  the 
role  of  the  practicing  physician.  Vir* 
tualiy  any  type  of  patient  with  any 
variety  of  health  (Toblevs  can  be  sinu* 
lated«* 

Simulation  designs  alone»  however,  do  not  fully  fit  our  needs.  Typical 
node  Is,  as  in  pilot  training,  or  the  coviputer  designs  of  the  medical 
school,  set  up  situations  to  which  there  are  ^'correct**  answers;  the 
training  issue  is  to  teach  the  student  this  proper  way «  However, 
there  oftet  are  mony  ^'correct'*  ways  of  handling  a  problem  or  the 
'^correct**  way  is  not  known.    Thus,  a  less  closed  dimension  of  Simula* 
tion  must  be  useii  in  which  one  of  the  goals  Is  the  development  of  in* 
dividual  styles,  the  collectivization  of  knowledge,  the  building  of 
new  techniques. 

What  is  necessary  is  a  participatory  training  design 
which  grows  out  of  the  nature  of  the  new  services  we  seek.    The  greater 
use  of  teas:s  and  groups  in  service  delivery  in  health,  mental  health, 
education,  and  social  work  will  also  be  abetted  by  a  participatory  training 
design.    And,  as  we  see  value  in  t^  members  of  different  disciplines 
and  differing  backgrounds,  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  training 
should  be  the  cros8*so'  i«^iizatiun  of  the  trainees.    This  group*centered 
training  design  should  promote  the  development  ot  practitioners  who  see, 
in  their  peers,  sources  of  help  and  colleagueship  rather  than,  as  in 

^Journal  of  Medical  EducationT  '^Educational  Technology  for  Medicine,** 
a  special  issue,  July,  1V71« 
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public  school  teachings  the  teacher  being  the  lord  of  and  prisoner 
in  her  own  classroom.    Also^  as  relates  to  teaching »  we  believe  that 
the  learning  process  is  most  effective  when  all  parties  to  the  trans- 
action are  learning  anci,  of  course,  a  professur-centered  training 
design  constrains  against  seeing  the  teacher  as  a  learner.* 

Participatory  simulation  can  be  applied  to  all  kinds  of  training- 
it  can  be  used  in  the  training  of  teachers ,  social  workers »  doctors » 
nurses »  whatever.    In  the  training  of  teachers  for  example »  mock  class- 
room situations  are  set  up  in  which  a  nuiid>er  of  teachers  in  training 
play  the  roles  of  children  and  one  indivi(iual  plays  the  role  of  the 
teacher.    Various  probiems  are  role  playec^  or  simulated:    for  example » 
some  of  the  people  playing  the  children  n^^^  act  disruptive  or  difficult 
and  the  "teacher"  then  practices  various  ways  of  dealing  wif:h  these  dis 
ruptive  children.    At  first,  she  will  probably  tend  to  try  out  fairly 
standard  approaches,  such  as  punishing  the  disruptive  child  or  bribing 
him  by  giving  him  a  special  assignment  or  taking  him  to  the  principal's 
office  or  asking  to  see  his  parents  and  so  on.    The  group  as  a  whole 


^his  point  of  the  helper  being  helped,  the  teacher  learning,  appears 
most  strongly  in  education  as  in  the  learning  through  teachii^  design 
(See  Alan  Gartner,  Mary  Conway  Kohler,  and  Firank  Riessmah,  Children 
teach  Children;    Learning  by  Teaching >  Harper  and  Row,  1971).  However 
tne  process  can  also  be  seen  in  the  "helper  therapy"  principle  in 
mental  health  ano  social  work.    Indeed,  it  may  be  true  of  the  human 
services  as  a  whole  that  the  transaction  betw<^eh  service  giver  ana 
service  recipient  is  most  powerful  when  it  is  one  of  reciprocal  gain* 
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then  uiscusses  what  has  occurred  in  the  simulation  to  see  i£  it  could 
be  cone  differently,  what  other  approaches  are  possible.    The  group 
collectivizes  its  experience  and  brainstorms  t^e  problem  at  first 
suggesting  other  specific  things  and  then  moving  more  and  more  to 
possible  things  that  could  be  done* 

The  trainers  may  introduce  some  new  ideas  or  questions:  Could 
the  problem  be  dealt*  with  by  dealing  with  the  group  as  a  whole  and 
hot  with  individual  disruptive  children?    Should  a  teacher  chi^nge  the 
lesson  and  try  a  different  approach?    Should  the  whole  class  discuss 
problems  of  discipline  in  the  school?    Perhaps  the  activity  of  the 
groups  coulvi  be  changed  ana  a  new  ac^yity  introduced  at  a  point 
Where  a  number  of  youngsters  are  becoming  disruptive.    Perhaps  even 
the  disruption  is  nn  indicator  to  the  teacher  that  the  lesson  is  not 
effective y  is  not  contacting  the  youngsters.    Perhaps  more  indirect 
approaches  such  as  changing  the  seating  arrangement  of  the  classroom 
might  be  effective  in  changing  the  whole  atmosphere. 

Then  the  trainees  try  out  the  various  new  approaches  that  they 
have  themselves  suggested  and  some  that  the  trainers  have  suggested, 
they  may  actually  change  the  seating  structure  of  the  make-believe 
"classroom'*  and  see  how  differently  it  feels  when  people  are  seated 
around  In  a  group  than  when  they  are  in^.theJstandard  rows  and  files; 
or  they  can  move  the  chairs  back  furrher  to  be.  further  away  from  the 
center,  or  move  them  close  and  see  how  that  feels.    That  is,  they 
actually  do  the  problem,  acting  out  the  proposed  solutions. 

In  this  situation,  the  trainees  slowly  develop  extended  awareness 
of  what  can  be  done  in  the  classroom  situation  as  well  as  actual 
practice  in  working  out  the  problems^    Prom  this,  they  begin  to  carve 
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out  an  expansion  of  their  styles*    Bach  will  probably  select  some 
very  uifferent  approaches  from  a  large  range  of  possible  suggestions 
that  the  ^roup  comes  up  with.    She  fits  these  suggestions  to  ^er 
particular  style  which  she  becomes  more  conscious  of  and  her  repertoire 
is  expanded u    In  doing  the  actual  role  playing  or  simulations,  the 
trainee  gets  feedback,  a  mirror  of  how  she  looks  and  what  is  effective 
aiid  what  is  not*    Someone  else  in  the  group  may  actually  play  her.  It 
is  even  possible  to  video  tape  the  simulation  and  the  trainee  can  get 
a  direct  look  on  video  of  how  she  behaves-*a  full  mirror,  so  to  speak. 
Teachers  in  training  (or  in-service  training)  may  move  from  ihe  simu* 
lated  sessions  to  a  micro- teaching,  design  where  they  are  able  to 
practice  seme  of  their  hew  skills  in  a  controllco  small*^scale  class- 
room with  a  small  number  of  children,    (the  micro  teacher  can  be 
viceotaped,  as  can  the  simulated  sessions,  providing  a  mirror  for 
the  lessons).    They  then  may  do  some  practice  teaching  where  they 
are  supervised  carefully* 

Ih  cases  where  the  trainees  are  also  involved  in  classroom  work, 
the  teacher  takes  back  her  new  learnings  and  practices  them  in  the 
actual  classroom.    Some  things  will  work  very  well,  but  there  will  be 
other  problems  that  were  not  anticipated;  the  teacher  brings  these  new 
experiences  back  to  the  simul-atiohal  sessions  for  further  discussion 
and  the  development  of  new  approaches  for  solving  the  unanticipated 
difficulties. 

Training       the  l^g.ntal  ^loalth  Field 

In  training  paraprofessionals,  for  example,  to  work  as  mental 
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health  aides  in  neighborhood  service  centers,  it  is  important  to  teach 
them  how  to  interview  clients  and  how  to  deal  with  various  social 
agencies.    The  situations  which  they  will  encounter  are  carefully 
broken  down  and  simulated  so  that  initially,  for  example,  one  para- 
professional  would  role  play  a  community  person  coming--±nto  a  center 
for  help  and  another  paraprofessional  would  play  the  interviewer  who 
would  be  providing  help  in  a  center.    (Parenthetically,  it  is  important 
to  note  that  the  role  reversal  aspect  of  this,  that  is  the  opportunity 
of  the  worker  to  play  the  client,  is  extremely  valuable  for  providing 
undcrstanaing  in  how  that  person  feels  and  experiences  the  situation, 
^hus,  in  the  above  exmnples,.^p^^^  role  of  children  is  valuable 

for  teachers  in  training  in  helping  thera  to  understand  how  children 
perceive  teachers,  the  classroom,  and  the  school.) 

Slowly,  the  paraprofessional  acquires  skill  in  various  aspects  of 
interviewing.    Initially  very,  simple  problems  are  presented,  such  as 
the  client  coming  in  who  needs  somebody  to  sigh  a  paper  because  he  him- 
felf  cannot  write,  or  a  little  later  on  a  client  appears  with  a  very 
simple  problem  that  lends  itself  to  easy  solution.    As  the  worker  in 
training  acquires  skill  in  dealing  with  these  simple  problems  and 
develops  his  own  style  through  simulated  practice,  new  and  more  diffi- 
cult problems  can  be  introduced.    Ultimately,  extremely  difficult 
situations  are  presented.    For  example,  a  community  person  comes  in  and 
interrupts  a  simulated  interview.    The  interruptor  demands  immediate 
attention  and  help,  and  does  so  in  a  rather  disorganized  chaotic  fashion. 
Later  the  group  talks  over  this  kind  of  problem  and  develops  various 
approaches  for  dealing  with  it,  which  they  then  further  practice.  In 
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a  sense,  the  worker  is  (positively)  overtrained*    When  he  goes  into  the 
real  life  situation  he  may  rarely  experience  problems  as  difficult  as 
those  presented  in  the  simulated  exercises,  but  he  has  acquired  the 
power  and  skill  to  deal  with  them,  which  to  some  extent  offsets  the 
non-reality  of  the  simulation  in  contrast  to  life** 

In  training  the  paraprofessionals,  the  entire  training  should 
be-carefully  phased  so  that  initially  situations  are  simulated  with 
appropriate  overtraining  and  then  the  workers  move  into  the  neighbor- 
hood storefront  centers  for  one-half  day,  carefully  supervised  and 
baclqed  up  by  trained,  experienced  workers.    Then  they  come  back  to  the 
simulation  sessions- in  the  afternoon  and  discuss  the  problems  that  they 
confronted  in  real  life  in  the  centers  in  the  morning.    Slowly  but 
•  surely  they  spend  more  time  in  the  centers,  on  the  job,  with  less  in- 
tensive supervision. 

The  various  human  service  fields  are  giving  increased  attention 
to  training.    In  education,  a  great  deal  of  activity  has  been  in- 
spired by  the  Education  jProfessions  Development  Act,  including  pro- 
grams such  as  The  Career  Opportunities  Program, (COP).    The  use  of  special 
training  centers  has  gained  attention  in  social  work  training,  similar 
to  education's  laboratory  schools  and  medicine's  teaching  hospitals. 
Innovative  techniques  are  increasingly  used,  such  as  micro- teaching  in 
education  and  the  use  of  video-tape  in  several  fielos.** 

*ln  fact,  in  the  training  at  the  Lincoln  Hospital  Mental  Health  Center, 
many  of  the  paraprofessionals,  when  they  later  went  into  the  centers, 
reported  that  the  training  was  more  difficult  then  the  actual  life 
situations.    One  is  reminded  of  the  way  that  Vince  Loihbardi  trained 
the  Green  Bay  Packers,  where  it  was  said  that  the  practice  sessions 
were  much  more  difficult  than  the  actual  games. 

^♦"Innovation  in  Education,"  by  Konnan  F.R*  Maier,  American  Psychologist 
(August  1971),  Vol.  26, 
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One  of  ,the  more  comprehensive  training  designs  has  been  prpposed 
as  part  of  a  Council  or  Social  Work  Education  comprehensive  training 
project  (Jack  Rothman  and  Wyatt  Jones,  A  New  Look  at  Field  Ihstlruction, 
1971) •    The  authprs  propose  replacing  the  traditional  reliance  on 
.  agency  placement  with  a  phased  design  moving  from  a  laboratory-obser- 
vatory to  a  skills-development  laboratory  including  th^  use  of  simula- 
tion games  and  programmed  instruction,  concluding  with  a  practicum 
experience;  in  short,  a  much  more  conscious  and  explicit  training 
design  with  attention  given  to  particular  experiences,  specified 
learnings)  discrete  skills. 

In  the  iaboratory-observatory  the  studen 
exposed^  to  a  vide  range  of  pr  contexts^  pro- 

grams, and  skills.    The  focus  is  oh  obtdihihg  an 
understanding  of  the  nature  and  settings  of  practice 
rather  than  on  learning  practice  skills* 

The  skills-development  laboratory  is  oriented  toward 
teaching  specific  practice  skills  to  students  in  con- 
sciously selected  and  controlled  content  areas. 
Schools  would  expect  to  determine  a  delimited 
range  of  skills  that  they  judge  important  for 
students  to  acquire  by  the  ehu  of  the  first  year 
and  prior  to  entry  into  actual  agency  practice 
(practicum).  /The  skills-development  laboratory 
is  similarly  attached  to  ah  academic  methods 
course  where  theory  or  conceptualization  relevant 
to  the  applicatioh  of  skills  is  treated  in  a  system- 
atic way.    Thus,  if  stiidehts  in  the  laboratory  are 
being  trained  in  methods  of  decision  making  in  plahning,^ 
the  methods  course  will  cover  various  theories  of  and 
approaches  to  decision  making.    ''In  the  skills  laboratory 
students  would  not  be  assighed  to  a  given  agency  oh  a 
contihuing  basis  but  would  engage  in  coiriDion  experiences 
that  might  include  simulation  games,  programmed  instruc- 
tional materials,  community  activities  not  connected 
with  agencies,  as  well  as  tasks  in  selected  agencies* 
Unlike  the  observatory,  in  the  skills-development 
laboratory  the  students  would  be  engaged  in  the 
actual  ''doing*'  of  practice  and  the  mastery  of  skills, 
but  in  a  structured  and  controlled  context. 
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The  practicum  will,  begin  In  the  second  year  and  Is 
conceived  of  as  a  holistic  and  realistic  agency, 
experience  where  the  student  is  expected  to  put  " 
the  skills  he  has  previously  acquired  into  oper ac- 
tion under  circMtnstances-^approximating  those  the 
practitioner  experiences  on  the  job.    Thus,  the 
.student  is  expected  to  apply  his  skills  (and 
learn  others)  under  conditions  of  reality  which 
include  temporal  and  political  pressures, 
structural  restraints,  interpersonal  complied* 
tions,  etc.    The  disciplined  use  o£  self  and 
need  to  grapple  more  ipnediately  with  value 
dilemmas  come  to  the  fore  in  this  phase. 

The  Benefits  of  Participatory  Simulation 

What  are  the  special  benefits  of  a  participatory  simulation 
training  design?    The  use  of  simulation:  facilitates  the  trainees 
learning  from  each  other  as  opposed  to  a  mociel  which  .places  the 
teacher  in  the  role  of  sole  dispenser  of  knowledge. 

The  teacher  or  human  service  worker  has  the  opportunity  in  a 
protecting,  permissive  setting,  to  observe  and  try  out  a  variety  of 
real  life  problems  without  real  life  consequences,    Most  teachers, 
for  example,  do  not  have  the  opportunity  in  the  classroom  to  experi- 
inent  with  different  techniques,  practices  anU  approaches  to  tackling 
classroom  problems;  the  risks  are  too  great  that  any  one  method  may 
produce  disastrous  results.    Consequently,  the  teacher  does  not  even 
mentally  explore  a  variety  of  methods,  but  rather  very  quickly  seeks 
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to  develop  something  that  works  at  least  at  a  minimal  level  and  then 
it  becomes  the  way  the  inoiviuual  deals  with  the  problem.    The  particu- 
lar way  is  frozen  anS  becOTies  a  rigiuified  part  of  the  teacher's  style 
forever.    On  the  other  hanu,  in  simulation,  the  teacher  in  training  not 
only  has  the  opportunity  of  seeing  a  great  variety  of  approaches,  but 
can  actually  begin  to  use  some  approaches  tn  a  situation  which  is  rela- 
tively easy  at  first,  and  thereby  build  up  coping  skills  which  can  then 
be  applied  as  the  situation  is  made  increasingly  more  difficult. 

.The  simulational  sessions  can  also  serve  to  develop  hew  concep- 
tualizations and  theory;  thus,  the  group  iriay  discuss,  under  the 
leadership  of  the  professor,  why  some  children  appear  co  be  disruptive 
or  apathetic.    Is  this  due  to  the  fact  that  the  material  being  taught, 
or  the  way  that  it  is  being  taught  is  not  stimulating  or  contacting? 
From  this,  a  discussion  of  the  contact  curriculum  can  emerge.  There 
can  ensue  a  discussion  of  why  children  of  ghetto  background  may  be 
antagonistic  to  the  school,  and  hence  sociological  concepts  emerge  in 
a  meaningful  way  around  practice. 

Tb?.  traditional  curriculum  involves  a  professional  functioning  in 
a  "deductive"  model  where  he  presents  the  basic  ideas  first,  has  the 
stuoents  react  to  them,  and  perhaps  attempt  to  deduce  applications  for 
practice,  if  possible.    The  professor  and  his  material  is  central  in 
this  design. 

On  the  other  hand,  combining  simulation  with  an  "experience-based" 
or  inductive  curriculum,  the  center  of  gravity  is  shifted.    The  student's 
experience  and  phenomenally  felt  problems  become  focal,  and  the  professor 
has  to  apply  or  develop  ideas,  concepts,  and  curriculum  around  these 
experiences.* 

*The  "clinical"  professor  has  to  learn  a  whole  new  way  of  teaching;  he 
will  also  develop  new  knowledge  baaeci  on  practice  and  experience 
brought  in  by  the  students. 
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This  design  shifts  the  focus  of  instruction  away  from  both  traditional 
acaciemic  classroom  instruction,  on  one  hand,  and  on*the*job  trial  and 
error  on  the  oth?r.    It  demands  far  different  skills  of  those  respon- 
sible for  the  training  of  human  service  workers*    For  the>  must  be 
capable  of  moving  with  ease  between  theory  and  practice,  rather  than 
being  either  ruminators  about  their  experiences  and  practice,  or  ponti- 
ficators  over  their  own  or  others'  theoretical  notions. 

The  new  service  to  be  built  is  not  limited  to  "the  presenting 
problem*',  but  must  both  respond  to  that  phenomena  and  go  beyond  it. 
If  it  were  a  service  which  focusseo  exclusively  on  the  immediate 
problem,  technical  skills  might  be  sufficient.    However,  because  the 
new  service  emphasizes  both  the-immediate  and  the  deeper  phenbroena,  so 
in  the  training  there  should  be  a  building  of.  theory  from  a  grounding 
in  practice.    Thus,  the  training  design  must  move  participants  back 
and  forth  between  theory  and  practice  gaining  insight  into  practice 
from  the  perspective  of  theory  as  the  participant  gains  understanding 
of  theory  from  the  grounding  in  practice. 

The  simulational  model  combined  with  the  inductive  curriculum 
allows  for  the  best  integration  of  skills  and  knowledge  so  that  the 
resultant  product**the  human  service  practitioner**is  not  simply  a 
skilled  technician,  but  rather  a  true  professional  for  the  essence 
of  a  professional  is  the  integration  of  systematic  knowledge  and 
skill;  either  without  the  other  is  highly  limited. 

Simulations  also  allow  for  the  development  and  practice  of  new 
roles.    The  teacher,  for  example,  can  practice  working  with  other 
people  in  the  classroom  such  as  paraprofessionals,  children  who  teach 
children,  volunteers,  apecialista.  aa  veil  aa  the  use  of  various  kinds 
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of  programmed  materials.    The  teacher  has  an  opportunity  to  explore 
the  new  ^'orchestrator"  role  where  he  can  be  a  uiagnostician,  a  super- 
visoF,  a  planner,  a  developer  of  small  groups •    This  is  the  key  to 
reorganizing  effectively  the  teacher  role  and,  we  believe,  is  the 
basis  for  a  leap  in  both  teaching  and  learning.    The  entire  simula- 
tion design  that  we  have  presented  is  clearly  oriented  in  a  participa- 
tory direction,  and  most  of  the  new  training  exercises,  games  ano  sensi- 
tivity training  are  similarly  highly  participatory  and  non-hierarchal  in 
character. 

Simulation  by  itself  is  extremely  valuable  fo?  developing  skills, 
kncedge,  and  practice  and  hence  is  a  major  training  ^technique  for 
the  improvement  of  service  delivery.    Participatory  simulation,  in 
audition,  adds  the  group  and  peer  dimension  which  are  especially 
valuable  If  the  training  is  to  match  the  new  participatory  character 
of  services.    In  other  words,  simulation  as  such  is  related  to  the 
efficiency  of  services  while  participatory  simulation  relates  to  the 
character  of  the  services. 

Conclusion 

Professional  training  in  the  human  services  typically  has  not  been 
explicitly  skill-centered,  nor  participatory  in  character.    Both  of 
these  features  are  essential  for  the  services  if  their  efficiency  is 
to  be  sharply  improved  and  their  character  transformed  to  make  them 
more  inclusive  of  the  consumer. 
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Participatory  simulation  is  both  skill-centered  and  peer*oriented« 
By  contrast »  sensitivity  training »  while  possessing  clear  participatory 
dimensions »  is  not  at  all  oriented  toward  the  cievel;>pment  of  skills* 
On  the  other  hand>  traditional  simulation^*  although  strongly  skill- 
centered^  is  not  necessarily  or  self-consciously  participatory* 

What  then  are  the  desired  characteristics  of  the  new  training  model? 
It  must  be  sharply  related  td  a  real  improvement  of  the  service  for  the 
consumer;  it  must  assist  in  the  changing  of  the  traditional  professional 
whether  as  service  provider  or  trainer;  it  must  be  participatory  and 
open  in  character*    Trainees  must  be  trained  in  ways  in  which  they  will 
perform* 

The  modern  simulational-centered  training  design  leads  to  much 
more  rapid  development  of  the  trainee*s  skills*    The  new  training  is 
attuned  to  a  new  kind  of  trainee  who  cannot  tolerate  a  lung  drawn-out 
apprenticeship  unuer  a  professional  who  will  slowly  socialize  him  to 
traditional  professional  norms*    It  employs  a  skill-centered  curriculum 
with  systematic  professional  knowledge  built  around  it* 

Training^  in  order  to  be  relevant  and  effective »  has  to  be  highly 
attuned  to  the  tasks »  Che  work»  the  activities  to  be  done*   This  re- 
quires a  careful  task  analysis  of  what  that  work  is»  so  that  skills 
can  be  built  in  a  specific  fashion*    The  curriculum  is  based  upon  the 
task  analysis  of  what  the  trainee  necus  to  do  the  Job  and  a  developed 
Job  descrij^tion  of  what  the  new  work  will  be  like»  rather  than  sirjply 
an  imitation  of  what  the  existing  professional  does  or  is*    The  era 
where  professional  behavior  was  valued  for  itself  because  it  was  so 
difficult  to  assess  its  results  is  rapidly  coming  to  an  end* 

♦Sensitivity  training^  despite  its  lack  of  skill  emphasis  and  its  extreme 
orientation  to  self  awareness^  is  a  highly  participatory »  non-hierarchal 
process*    That  is»  the  boss  sud  all  the  workers  are  equal  in  the  sensi- 
tivity session  at  least*    And  anybody  can  aay  ahytMng  to  anyone  else* 
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Moreover,  the  nev  crainer  is  himself  crained  as  a  crainer;  he  is 
noc  jusc  a  snare  nan  who  happens  Co  do  some  ceaching  like  Che  able 
plumber  who  u'oes  Che  apprencice  craining,  buC  vho  doesn'c  know  anyching 
abouC  craining. 

TraUiCiunally,  most  human  service  workers  were  given  quice  a  bic 
of  general  educaclon,  buc  very  liccle  skill  training.*   Currently,  che 
pendulum  has  swung  Che  other  way  and  we  aie  cercainly  recommending  che 
need  for  much  more  relevant  pinpointed  skill  training  for  teachers  and 
other  human  service  workers.    But  unless  this  is  combined  with  system~ 
atic  professional  knowledge,  there  is  the  danger  that  what  will  be  pro- 
duced is  a  group  of  narrow  skilled  technicians  rather  than  new  pro- 
fesilonals.    Hence,  It  is  e:;tremely  important  that  Che  simulated 
sessions  lead  to  and  be  focused  upon  broader  Issues  and  understandings, 
not  simply  skills  ana  Immediate  practice.    In  addition,  of  course,  much 
systematic  professional  knowledge  will  have  to  be  developed  and  then  be- 
come part  of  the  total  education  and  training  pattern;    Kuch  professional 
knowledge  at  the  present  time  Is  not  sufficiently  related  to  practice 
and  field  experience,  nor  Is  It  sufficiently  skill  based.   The  revamping 
of  professlousl  knowledge  will  hopefully  emerge  from  new  practice  and 
new  training  designs.** 

*Law  schools ^  for  example,  have  traditionally  seen  their  role  as 
training  students  in  the  law,  not  in  lawyering,  which  was  to  be 
learned  in  an  apprenticeship  during  the  first  years  of  practice. 

**Rapping,  sensitivity  craining,  and  the  contact  curriculum  all  have 
value,  but  they  are  not  enough.   A  real  leap  in  the  character  of  the, 
services  requires  sound  systematic  professional  knowledge  that  is  well 
understood  and  flexibly  applied.    Skilled  technicians  can  Improve  the 
human  services  beyond  what  they  are  now,  but  they  will  not  produce  the 
necessary  leap,  the  raorganlzatlon,  the  real  new  effective  human 
services  that  are  so  needed. 
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Epilogue 

How  is  the  new. training  to  be  produced?   Where  is  ic  to  cone  iron? 
It  is  typical  to  think  that  the  necessary  expertise  resides  some  place , 
perhaps  in  the  minds  of  people  who  write  articles  like  this  one«  It 
is  further  in  tune  with  one  of  the  fashions  of  the  <tay  to  sei^  this 
training  emanating  out  in  "multiplier"  style  from  so!r.e  central  source, 
a  '«TTT"  moiiel  (Training  the  Teacher  Trainers) «    The  assumption  being 
that  the  training  coming  from  some  group  or  center  will  radiate  out  in 
waves  to  education  professors  or  other  teacher  tminers  who,  in  turn, 
teach  teachers  who  teach  the  children^    It  is  essentially  a  top  down 
authority  lauen  schema.  Just  a  more  sophisticated  version  of  the 
traditional  professional  model  where  doctor  (teacher,  professor)  knows 
best. 

The  problem  is,  of  course,  that  the  new  training  models  are  not 
fully  developed;  they  are  in  need  of  constant  modifications  and 
transformations,  related  to  a  rapidly  changing  practice*   Wliat  is  re- 
quired, then,  is  the  collectivizing  or  pooling  of  the  experience  of 
Mny  field^base^J  trainers  who  are  close  to  the  service  giver,  a  con- 
stant building  of  ever-changing  model*  ti'<m  the  bottom  up,  rather  than 
the  top  down.    The  new  models  that  etoerge  must  be  fed  by  practice  and 
then  dispersed  to  be  testeo  in  practice— in  pre-service  and  continuous 
in-service  training. 
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PREFACE 


This  publication  identifies  and  illustrates  some  of  the  more  signifi- 
cant statistical  highlights  of  occupational  education  in  the  public  sec- 
ondary, adult,  and  2^year  college  programs  of  New  York  State  during 
the  1971-72  school  year. 

These  statistics  have  been  compiled  through  the  Occupational  Edu- 
cation Data  Subsystem,  which  anhually^collects  data  from  th 
area  occupational  education  centers,  lockl  school  districts,  public  2- 
year  colleges,  arid  lirban  centers.  Through  the  cooperative  efforts 
of  the  Department's  Information  Center  on  Education  andipartici- 
pating  agericies,  more  information  is  available  than  ever  before  re- 
garding the  dimensions  of  New  York  State's  occupational  education 
effort.  It  is  now  possible  to  provide  such  information  as  racial/ethnic 
and  sex  composition  of  enrollments  at  all  levels  of  instruction  in  a 
variety  of  agericy  types.  The  intent  has  not  been  to  report  all  of  the 
data  collected,  but  rather  to  highlight  those  statistics  which  may  be 
of  special  interest. 

The  term  "  adult,"  as  used  in  this  data  analysis,  refers  only  to  those 
persons  enrolled  in  an  adult  education  program  spbrisored  by  a  local 
public  school  district  or  a  Board  of  Cooperative  Educational  Services. 
Part-time  2-year  college  students  and  urban  center  students  are  identi- 
fied separately,  although  they  are  generally  classified  as  adults  and  are 
included  as  a  part  of  the  total  adult  enrollment  in  the  State  Plan  and 
the  Annual  Report  for  Occupational  Education.  These  categories 
are  kept  separate  in^  this  publication  because  in  comparing  the  enroll- 
ment statistics  of  one  agency  type  with  another,  the  distinction  be- 
tween an  adult  program  conducted  by  a  public  school  or  BOCES  area 
center  and  a  program  conducted  at  a  2-year  college  may  be  interesting 
and  significant. 


OVER  HALF  A  MILLION  SERVED  IN  OCCUPATIONAL 
EDUCATION  PROGRAMS  — 


During  the  school  year  1971--72,  543,135  persons  were  served  in 
occupational  programs  by  New  York  State's  public  educational 
agencies. 

•  349^982  secondary  students,  were  served. 

•  95,165  adults  were  served  Jn  public  schools  and  BOCES  area 
centers. 

•  60,506  students  were  served  in  full-time  degree  programs  at 
public  2-year  colleges. 

25,733  students  were  served  in  part-time  degree  programs  at 
public  2-year  colleges. 

11,749  students  were  served  in  nondegree  programs  at  public 
2-year  colleges  and  urban  centers. 


OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION  ENROLLMENTS 
1971-72 
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60  PERCENT  OF  SECONDARY  ENROLLMENTS  WERE  IN 
BUSINESS  AND  OFFICE  PROGRAMS-- 

•  209,087  secondary  students  were  enrolled  in  Business  and  OflSce 
programs. 

•  83,897  secondary  students  were  enrolled  in  Trade  and  Industrial, 
and  Service  programs. 

<• 

•  The  remaining  16  percent  of  the  enrollments  were  distributed 
across  the  other  five  program  areas. 


SECONDARY  OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION  ENROLLMENTS 
BY  PROGRAM  AREA 
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IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  AND  BOCES  AREA  CENTERS  57  PER- 
CENT OF  ADULT  ENROLLMENTS  WERE  IN  TRADE, 
INDUSTRIAL,  AND  SERVICE  PROGRAMS 

•  54,703  adults  were  enrolled  in  Trade,  Industrial,  and  Service 
programs. 

•  30,392  adults  were  enrolled  in  Business  and  Office  programs. 

•  The  remaining  1 1  percent  of  the  enrollments  were  distributed 
across  the  other  five  program  areas. 


ADULT  OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION  ENROLLMENTS 
BY  PROGRAM  AREA 


Percent  of  Total 
Adult  Occupational 
Enrollments 


PUBLIC  2.YEAR  COLLEGES  SERVED  OVER  60,500  OCCUPA- 
TIONAL  EDUCATION  STUDENTS  IN  A  WIDE  VARIETY  OF 
FULL-TIME  DEGREE  PROGRAMS  — 

•  The  highest  concentration  of  enrollment  —  20,094,  or  one-third 
of  the  total  enrollment  was  in  Business  and  Office  programs. 

•  Three  other  program  areas  served  at  least  10  percent  of  the  total 
enrollment: 

Health  12,356 
Technical  9,596 
Trade,  Industrial,  &  Service  8,262 


FUU.TIME  DEGREE  OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION  ENROLLMENTS 
iY  PROGRAM  AREA 
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Occupational 
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THE  SIX  MAJOR  CITIES  SERVED  40  PERCENT  OF  THE 
STATE'S  SECONDARY  OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION  STU- 
DENTS, BUT  63  PERCENT  OF  THE  ADULTS  SERVED  IN 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  AND  AREA  CENTERS  — 

•  Secondary  students  served  in  occupational  programs  in  the  Six 
Major  Cities  far  outnumbered  adult  students  — 139,589  to 
60,240  —  but  represented  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  total 
State  enrollment  than  at  the  adult  level. 

•  The  following  are  among  the  reasons  for  this  wide  disparity: 

•  Traditionally,  it  has  been  more  feasible  for  large  cities, 
where  population  is  concentrated,  to  provide  extensive  adult 
programs,  though  more  comprehensive  programs  at  BOCES 
area  centers  are  being  developed. 

•  Private  and  parochial  schools  are  concentrated  in  urban 
areas,  thus  a  relatively  lower  proportion  of  the  school  age 
population  attends  public  school  in  the  Six  Major  Cities 
than  in  other  areas  of  the  State. 

•  High  school  dropout  rates  are  highest  in  the  Six  Major 
Cities  (over  three  times  as  high  as  for  the  rest  of  the  State), 
both  decreasing  the  secondary  enrollment  and  increasing  the 
need  for  adult  programs  in  the  cities. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION  ENROLLMENTS 
AND  POPULATION 


♦  1970-71  school  year. 

♦♦U.S.  Departm.nt  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  2970  Census  of 
Population,  New  York  State,  February  1971.  ' 


Percent  of  State  Total  — 
Six  Major  Cities  and  Rest  of  State 


Six  Major     Rest  of 


Cities  State 


Secondary  Enrollments  (Occupational  Ed.) 
Adult  Enrollments  (Occupational  Ed.) 
Public  School  Enrollments  (9-12)  * 
New  York  State  Population  ** 


40%  60% 

63  37 

38  62 

50  50 
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OVER^78TERCENT  OF  ADULTS  ENROLLED  IN  OCCUPA- 
TIONAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  THE 
SIX  MAJOR  CITIES  PARTICIPATE  IN  PROGRAMS  TO  UP* 
GRADE  THEIR  SKILLS  — 

•  Of  the  60^240  adults  served  in  the  Six  Major  Cities,  47,243  were 
enrolled  in  adult  supplementary  programs. 

•  The  Six  Major  Cities  accounted  for  63  percent  of  all  New  York 
State's  aduii  enrollment,  but  three-quarters  of  the  State's  adult 
supplementary  enrollments. 

•  The  Six  Major  Cities  also  accounted  for  71  percent  of  the  State's 
apprentices  receiving  related  instruction. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION  ADULT 
ENROLLMENTS  AND  POPUUTION 


Percent  of  State  Total  — 
Six  Major  Cities  and  Rest  of  State 


Six  Major  Cities 


Rest  of  State 


All  Adult  Programs 
Adult  Preparatory 
Adult  Supplementary 
Apprentice 

New  York  State  Population* 


63% 

21 

75 

71 

50 


37% 

79 

25 

29 

50 


*  U^.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  J970  Census  of 
Population.  New  York  State,  February  1971. 


BOCES  SERVED  THE  MAJORITY  OF  SECONDARY  OCCUPA 
TIONAL  EDUCATION  STUDENTS  IN  NONOFFICE  PRO- 
GRAMS CONDUCTED  OUTSIDE  THE  SIX  MAJOR  CITIES  — 

•  BOCES  occupational  centers,  designed  to  conduct  programs  in 
areas  of  the  State  where  limited  enrollments  In  individual  school 
districts  prevent  economical  expansion  of  occupational  pro* 
grams  to  serve  the  wide  variety  of  students'  needs,  served  40,635 
persons  in  secondary  nonolfice  programs  —  53  percent  of  the 
total  nonoffice  occupational  enrollments  in  these  areas* 


SECONDARY  OCCUPATIONAl  EDUCATION  ENKOllMENTS 
OUTSIDE  THE  SIX  MAJOR  CITIES 

Percent  of  Enroltmeht  in  Each  Program  Area  Ser/ed  by  BOCES 
and  by  Local  Educational  Agencies  (LEA) 
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59  PERCENT  OF  SECONDARY  OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION 
SrifUDENTS  WERE  FEMALE  .  .  . 

•  205,131  females  were  served  in  secondary  occupational  educa- 
tion programs. 

144,851  males  were  served  in  secondary  occupational  educa- 
tion programs. 

•  Over  79  percent  of  all  females  served  at  the  secondary  level  were 
enrolled  in  Business  and  Office-programs. 

•  62  percent  of  the  secondary  occupational  education  students 
served  in  BOCES  occupational  centers  were  male. 


SECONDARY  OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION  ENROUMENTS 
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BUT  65  PERCENT  OF  ADULT  OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION 
STUDENIS  ENROLLED  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  AND  AREA 
CENTERS  WERE  MALE  .  •  • 

•  33)474  females  were  served  in  adult  occupational  education 
programs. 

61,691  males  were  served  in  adult  occupational  education  pro- 
grams. 

•  Nearly  all  apprentices  receiving  related  instruction  were  male. 

•  63  percent  of  adult  supplementary  students  were  male. 

•  About  half  of  the  adult  preparatory  students  were  male. 

•  72  percent  of  adult  students  in  the  Six  Major  Cities  were  male. 


ADUIT  OCCUPATIONAl  EDUCATION  ENRGUMINTS 
BY  SEX 


BOCES  Six  Major       Other  LEA'S 

Cities 
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AND  THE  MAJORITY  OP  POST-SECONDARY  OCCtJPA- 
TIONAL  EDUCATION  STUDENTS  WERE  MALE  — 

•  37,678  females  were  served  in  post-secondary  degree  occupa- 
tional education  programs. 

48,561  males  were  served  in  post-secondary*  degree  occupational 
education  programs. 

56  percent  of  post-secondary  degree  occupational  education  stu- 
dents were  male.  . 

•  55  percent  of  full-time  degree  post-secondary  occupational  edu- 
cation students  were  male. 

59  percent  of  parc-time  degree  post-secondary  occupational  edu- 
cation students  were  male. 

•  66  percent  of  post-secondary  nondegree  students  (including 
those  at  urban  centers)  were  male. 

POST-SECONDARY  OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION  ENROUMENTS 
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AT  THE  SECONDARY  LEVEI^  IN  SIX  OF  THE  SEVEN  PRO- 
GRAM AREAS,  AT  LEAST  THREE-QUARTERS  OF  THE 
ENROLLMENT  WAS  OF  ONE  SEX  •  •  • 


Ftmate 


lAAalt 


Program  Area 
Agriculture 

Distribution; 
Health 

Home  Economics 

Business  & 
Office 

Technic*  L 

Trade^  Industrial, 
&  Service 

0  10  20  30  40  50  60  70  80  90  100 
Percent  of  Enrollment  in  Program  Area 

AT  THE  ADULT  LEVEL,  IN  ALL  OF  THE  SEVEN  PROGRAM 
AREAS,  AT  LEAST  THRE&QUARTERS  OF  THE  ENROLL* 
MENT  WAS  OF  ONE  SEX  .  .  . 


Program  Area 
Agriculture 

Distribution 
Health 

Home  Economics 

Business  & 
Office 
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Trade,  Industrial, 
&  Service 


S  Female 


[Male 
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AT  THE  POST-SECONDARY  LEVEL,  IN  FULL-TIME  DEGREE 
PROGRAMS,  ENROLLMENTS  IN  SIX  OF  THE  SEVEN  PRO- 
GRAM AREAS  WERE  MORE  BALANCED  BETWEEN  MALES 
AND  FEMALES  THAN  AT  EITHER  THE  SECONDARY  OR 
ADULT  LEVEL  — 

Program  Area 
Agriculture: 
Dtstnbution^ 
Health 

Home  Economics 

Business  & 
Office 

Technical 

Trade,  Industrial, 
&  Service 

0    10    20    30   40    50    60    70    80    90  100 
Percent  of  Enrollment  In  Program  Area 
=  Female     ■  Male 

•  Among  nondegrce  and  part-time  programs,  in  a  majority  of  the 
seven  program  areas,  at  least  three-quarters  of  the  enrollment 
was  of  one  sex. 
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27  PERCENT  OF  ALL  SECONDARY  OCCUPATIONAL  EDU- 
CATION STUDENTS  WERE  MEMBERS  OF  MINORITY 
GROUPS  — 

•  93,871  minority  group  members  were  served. 

•  53,577  blacks  were  served. 

30,295  Spanish  Surnamed  Americans  were  served. 
6,253  American  Indians  were  served. 
3,746  Orientals  were  served. 

•  The  percentage  of  occupational  education  students  who  are 
members  of  each  minority  group  is  roughly  proportional  to  the 
percentage  of  all  public  school  students  who  are  members  of 
the  same  group. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  MINORITY  GROUP  MEMBERS  IN  SECONDARY 
OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION  AND  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


Percent  of 
Secondary 
Occupational 
Education 
Enrollment 


Percent  of  * 
Total  Public 
School 
Enrollment  (K-12) 


Black 

Spanish  Surnamed  American 
American  Indian  and  Oriental 
Total  Minority  Groups 


15.3% 

8.7 

2.9 
26.9 


.8 
25.4 


15.5% 
9.1 


*  1970-71  school  year  data. 
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MOST  MINORITY  GROUP  MEMBERS  WERE  SERVED  iN  THE 
SIX  MAJOR  CITIES  — 


•  86  percent  of  the  minority  group  members  enrolled  in  secondary 
occupational  education  programs  were  served  in  the  Six  Major 
Qties. 

•  90  percent  of  the  minority  group  members  enrolled  in  adult 
occupational  education  programs  were  served  in  the  Six  Major 
Gties. 

•  The  distribution  of  minority  group  enrollments  in  occupational 
education  between  the  Six  Major  Cities  and  the  rest  of  the  State 
closely  parallels  the  distribution  of  these  groups  in  the  public 
school  enrollments  and  general  population. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  MINORITY  GROUP  ENROLLMENTS 

AND  POPULATION 
Percent  of  Each  Minority  Croup  Enrollment  Wlio  Were 
Enroiied  in  the  Six  Major  Cities 


Total 

American 

All  • 

Spanish 

Indian 

Minority 

Surnamed 

and 

Groups 

Black 

American 

Oriental 

Secondary  Occ.  Ed. 

86.5% 

82.4% 

91.7% 

92.3% 

Adult  Occ.  Ed. 

89.5 

88.4 

92.8 

82.1 

Public  Schools  * 

86.5 

83.0 

93.9 

70.3 

Population  ** 

N.A. 

85.8 

N.A. 

N.A. 

*  1970-71  school  year. 

**  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1970  Census  of 
Population,  New  York  State,  February  1971. 


MINORITY  GROUPS  WERE  UNDERREPRESENTED  IN 
PROGRAMS  SERVING  APPRENTICES 


•  Only  1 1  percent  of  the  apprentices  receiving  related  instruction 
were  members  of  minority  groups. 

•  Minority  groups  had  a  much  hi^er  participation  rate  in  adult 
programs  that  provide  supplementary  instruction  than  in  adult 
programs  that  provide  preparatory  instruction. 


MINORITY  GROUP  ENROLLMENTS  IN  ADULT 
OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

PREPARATOtlY         SUPPLEMENTARY  APPRENTICE 

Percent*  Percent*  Percent* 

of  Total  of  Total  of  Total 

No.    Enrollment     No.     Enrollment   No.  Enrollment 


All  Adult  Students 

19,530 

63,035 

12,600 

Black 

2,655 

13.6 

13,964 

22.2 

1,032 

8.2 

Spanish  Surnamed 

American 

696 

3.6 

8,181 

13.0 

303 

2.4 

American  Indian 

88 

.5 

42 

.1 

26 

.2 

Oriental 

32 

.2 

1,177 

1.9 

21 

.2 

All  Minority  Groups 

3,471 

17.8 

23,364 

37.1 

1,382 

11.0 

*  Detail  may  not  add  to  total  due  to  rounding. 
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MINORITY  GROUPS  WERE  UNDERREPRESENTED  IN 
POST-SECONDARY  OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS-- 

•  Only  5.2  percent  of  all  degree  students  at  the  public  2-year  col- 
leges were  members  of  minority  groups. 

•  Full-time  degree  programs  enrolled  a  larger  proportion  of 
minority  group  members  than  part-time  degree  programs. 


MINORITY  GROUP  STUDENTS  ENROLLED  AT 
PUBLIC  2-YEAR  COLIEOES 
Dtgm  Programs 


FULl^TtME 
Perctnt 
of  Total 
No.  Enroitmtnt 


PART-TIME 
Parcent 
of  Total 
No.  Enroltmant 


All  DEGREE 
PROGRAAAS 
Parctnt 
of  Total 

No.  Enrollment 


All  Student! 

60,506 

25,733 

86,239 

Slack 

2,514 

4.2% 

435 

1.7% 

2,949 

3.4% 

Spanish  Surnamed 

Amerl:an 

964 

1.6 

129 

.5 

1,093 

1.3 

American  Indian 

57 

.1 

4 

* 

61 

,1 

Oriental 

306 

.5 

62 

.2 

368 

.4 

Total  Minority  Groups 

3,841 

6^ 

630 

2.4 

4,471 

5^ 

*  Less  than  .5%. 
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MOST  MINORITY  GROUP  STUDENTS  SERVED  IN 
OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION  WERE  FEMALE  — 

•  The  proportion  of  females  among  black  students  was  higher  than 
among  all  occupational  education  students  at  every  level  of 
instruction. 

•  The  proportion  of  females  among  Spanish  Surnamed  American 
students  was  higher  than  among  all  occupational  education  stu- 
dents at  every  leverof  instruction  except  secondary. 

•  American  Indian  enrollees  were  over  80  percent  female  at  the 
secondary  level,  and  over  90  percent  male  at  the  adult  level. 
Post-secondary  enrollments  were  fairiy  evenly  balanced  between 
males  and  females. 

•  Oriental  enrollments,  unlike  the  other  minority  groups,  were 
mostly  niale  at  every  level  of  instruction. 

MINORITY  GROUP  ENROLLMENT 
BY  SEX 

Ptrctnt  of  Each  Minority  Group  Enrolltts 
Who  Wtro  Malo  and  Ftmalt 

All  American 


Enrollees 

Blacks 

SSA 

Indian  Oriental 

Secondary- 

53% 

Male 

41% 

39% 

43% 

18% 

Female 

59 

61 

57 

82 

47 

Adult- 

Male 

65 

51 

52 

91 

81 

Female 

35 

49 

48 

9 

19 

Post-Secondary 

(Full-Time  Deg.  Only) 

Male 

55 

41 

35 

49 

58 

Female 

45 

59 

65 

51 

42 

OVER  100,000  DISADVANTAGED  PERSONS  WERE  SERVED 
IN  OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS  ~ 

•  88»7S6  disadvantaged  served  in  secondary  programs. 
S»34S  disadvantaged  served  in  adult  programs  at  public  schools 
and  area  centers. 

3)966  disadvantaged  served  in  post-secondary  programs. 
2»636  disadvantaged  served  in  part-time  programs  at  public 
2-year  colleges  and  at  urban  centers. 
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•  Over  85  percent  of  all  disadvantaged  persons  served  in  occupa- 
tional education  programs  were  served  at  the  secondary  level. 

•  25  percent  of  secondary  occupational  education  students  were 
disadvantaged. 

9  percent  of  adult  occupational  education  students  were  dis- 
advantaged. 

6  percent  of  post*secondary  (full-time  degree)  students  were 
disadvantaged. 

•  83  percent  of  the  secondary  disadvantaged  were  served  in  the 
Six  Major  Cities. 

71  percent  of  the  adult  disadvantaged  were  served  in  the  Six 
Major  Cities. 


Number  of  Disadvantaged  Students 
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HEALTH  PROGRAMS  ENROLLED  A  LARGER  PROPORTION 
OF  DISADVANTAGED  STUDENTS  THAN  ANY  OTHER 
OCCUPATIONAL  PROGRAM  AREA  — 

•  Over  half  the  Health  enrollments  at  the  secondary  level  were 
disadvantaged. 

•  Over  a  third  of  the  Health  enrollments  at  the  adult  level  were 
disadvantaged. 

PBRCENT  OF  ENROLLMENT  IN  EACH  PROGRAM  AREA 
WHO  WERE  DISADVANTAGED 


LEVEL 


Program  Area 


Secondary 


Post-Secondary 
Adult  (Degree  Full-Time) 


All  Programs 
Agriculture 
Distribution 
Health 

Home  Economics 
Business  and  Office 
Technical 
Trade,  Industrial, 


25% 

16 

20 

51 

19 

25 

36 


9%  6% 

3  2 

2  7 

37  7 

17  6 

15  9 

6  4 


and  Service 


23 


4 


4 
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7,822  HANDICAPPED  PERSONS  WERE  SERVED  IN 
OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS  — 


7,012  secondary  occupational  education  students  were  handi- 
capped. 

21 1  adult  occupational  education  students  in  the  public  schools 
and  area  centers  were  handicapped. 
569  post-secondary  (full-time)  students  were  handicapped. 
30  part-time  post-secondary  students  were  handicapped. 

Over  78  percent  of  the  secondary  handicapped  enrolled  in  occu- 
pational programs  outside  the  Six  Major  Cities  were  served  in 
BOCES  programs. 

2  percent  of  the  secondary  occupational  education  students  were 
handicapped,  .9  percent  of  full-time  degree  students  were  handi- 
capped, and  only  about  .2  percent  of  adult  students  were  handi- 
capped. 

>  Handicapped  students  were  distributed  among  the  program  areas 
.  in  much  the  same  way  as  general  students  —  they  were  heavily 
concentrated  in  Business  ai^Office  programs  and  Trade,  Indus- 
trial, and  Service  programs.  Handicapped  students,  however, 
were  more  likely  to  select  a  Trade,  Industrial,  and  Service  pro- 
gram and  less  likely  to  choose  a  Business  and  Office  program 
than  general  students. 


HANDICAPPED  OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION  STUDENTS 
BY  PROGRAM  AREA  AND 
LEVEL  OF  INSTRUCTION 


Total 

Agriculture 
Distribution 
Health 

Home  Economics 
Business  &  Office 
Technical 
Trade,  Industrial, 
and  Service 


Secondary 


7,012 
303 
322 
290 
404 

3,080 
260 

2,353 


Adult 


211 
4 
3 
9 
5 
45 
4 

141 


Post-Secondary 


Full-Time 


569 
25 
60 
88 
42 

208 
65 

81 


Part-Time 


30 
0 
3 
1 
1 

18 
5 


21 


ERIC 
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COOPERATIVE  WORK  EXPERIENCE  PROGRAMS  SERVED 
OVER  18,500  STUDENTS  — 

•  16,718  secondary  occupational  education  students  were  served 
in  cooperative  programs. 

•  1;802  post-secondary  occupational  education  students  were 
served  in  cooperative  programs. 


COOPIRATIVI  OCCUMTIONAl  EDUCATION  ENROUMENTS 
Vt  mE  OF  AGENCY 
AND 
PROGRAM  AREA 


Secondary 

Total 

BOCES 

Six  Major 
Cities 

Other 
LEA'S 

Post- 
Secondary 

Total 

Agriculture 
Distribution 
Health 

Home  Economics 
Business  &  Office 
Technical 
Trade,  Industrial, 
and  Service 

16,718 
234 

3,874 
573 
338 

8,323 
563 

2,813 

1,264 
39 
162 
74 
40 
210 
164 

575 

7,122 
115 
663 
423 

4,605 
395 

92'1 

8,332 
80 
3,049 
76 
298 
3,508 
4 

1,317 

1,802 

1,429 
4 

91 
278 

•  Secondary  students  were  more  likely  to  participate  in  coopera- 
tive programs  than  post-secojidary  students  (4.8  percent  as  op- 
posed to  3.0  percent) 

•  BOCES  students  were  less  likely  to  participate  in  cooperative 
programs  than  students  enrolled  in  local  educational  agencies 
(2.7  percent  as  opposed  to  5.1  percent). 
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DISADVANTAGED  AND  MINORITY  GROUP  MEMBERS 
WERE  MOST  LIKELY  TO  PARTICIPATE  IN 
COOPERATIVE  PROGRAMS-- 

•  Secondary  disadvantaged  students  were  slightly  more  likely  to 
participate  in  cooperative  programs  than  general  students;  post- 
^condary  disadvantaged  students  were  much  more  likely  to 
participate  in  cooperative  programs  than  general  students. 

•  At  the  secondary  level,  minority  groups  had  a  slightly  higher 
participation  rate  in  cooperative  programs  than  in  other  pro- 
grams. 

•  At  the  post-secondary  level,  about  the  same  percentage  of  co- 
operative  enrollments  and  regular  enrollments  were  members  of 
minority  groups. 


COOKRATIVE  OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION  ENROLLMENTS 
Nrt«nt  of  Total  Corollmont  VtHo  Bttangtd 
to  Each  Typ«  of  Shidtnf  CUutflcation 

POST-SECONDARY 
SECONDARY  (FulMime  Degree) 

All      Cooperative     All  Cooperative 
Enrollees     Enrollees  -  Enrollees  Enrollees 


Mate 

41% 

40% 

55% 

50% 

Female 

59 

60 

45 

50 

Disadvantaged 

25 

28 

6 

14 

Handicapped 

2 

4 

1 

* 

All  Minorities** 

27 

31 

7 

6 

Black 

15 

17 

4 

4 

Spanish  Surnamed 

1 

American 

9 

7 

2 

American  Indian 

2 

5 

* 

* 

Oriental 

1 

1 

1 

* 

*  Less  than  .5  of  1  percent. 
**  Detail  may  not  add  to  total  due  to  rounding. 
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MOST  COOPERATIVE  WORK  EXPERIENCE  STUDENTS 
WERE  ENROLLED  IN  BUSINESS  AND  OFFICE 
OR  DISTRIBUTIVE  PROGRAMS  — 

•  Over  80  percent  of  post-secondary  cooperative  students  were 
enrolled  in  Business  and  Office  or  Distributive  programs. 

•  Nearly  three-quarters  of  secondary  cooperative  students  were 
enrolled  in  Business  and  Office  or  Distributive  programs. 

•  Distributive  programs  enrolled  the  highest  proportion  of  co- 
operative students. 

25  percent  of  post-secondary  Distributive  enrollments  were 
cooperative. 

22  percent  of  secondary  Distributive  enrollments  were  coopera- 
tive. 


PERCENT  OF  STUDENTS  IN  EACH  PROGllAM  AREA 
WHO  PARTICIPATED  IN  COOPERATIVE  PROGRAMS 


30 
25 
20 
15 
10 
5 


Percent 
of 

Students  in 
Each  Program 
Area 


0+ 


%  ^  \ 


III  Secondary 
I  Post-Secondary 


•  Despite  the  high  enrollments  in  Business  and  Office  and  Distribu- 
tive programs,  cooperative  programs  enrolled  only  a  slightly' 
higher  percentage  of  females  than  regular  programs. 

At  the  secondary  level,  59  percent  of  all  students  were  female 
and  60  percent  of  cooperative  students  were  female. 

At  the  po5t-sccondary  level,  45  percent  of  all  students  were 
female  and  50  percent  of  cooperative  students  were  female. 
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cXEMPLARY  PRJf.KAKS  AND  PROJECTS  IN  THt  STATE 
OF  NEW  MEXICO.   1971-72  ANNUAL  REPURT. 

ME.v  MEXICO  STATE  ADVISORY  COUNCIL 
VOCATIONALrTECrtNlCAL  EOUCATIUN,   SANTA  FE. 
OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION  COHEW)»   WASHINGTON  ♦  O.C. 
MF  AVAILABLE   IN  VI-ERIC  SET. 
PU3  DATE  -  72  46P. 


DESCRIPTORS  -  ^PROGRAM  EVALUATION;  ♦PROJECTS; 
^VOCATIONAL  EUUCATION;  BUSINESS  c'OUCATION; 

CAREER   education;  OCCUPATIONAL  GUIDANCE;  

'TESTING  PROGRAMS;  *STATE  PROGRAMS; 
EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAMS;   '^DEVELOPMENTAL  PROGRAMS 
IDENTIFIERS  -  NEW  MEXICO^^ 


ABSTRACT  -  FINDINGS,   CQNCLUSlONSt  AND  GENERAL 
RECOMMENDATIONS  EXTENDED  OPERATING  EXEMPLARY 
PROGRAMS  AND  PROJECTS   IN  THE  STATE  OF  NFW 
MEXICO  ARE  REPRESENTED  IN  THiS_tVALUAT I VE 
ANALYSIS.  A  PRODUCT  UF  THE  STAT  t "  ADVI  SOl^Y 
COUNCIL,   THE  REPORT  ATTEMPTS  TO  POINT  OUT  IN 
SUMMARIZED  VERSIONS  THE  HIGHLIGHTS  OF  EACH  OF 
THE   8  F,XI$TING  PROGRAMS  WHICH  iNCLUOE:  (1) 
THE   INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT  TRAINING  PROGRAM, 
<2i   CAREER  SELECTION  EDUCATION  PROGRAM,  (3) 
VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE  PROGRAM,  W)  PRE- 
yOCATIONAL  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  PR0GRAHj_(5) 
CAREER  EUUCATION  PILOT  PRGGRa'm,    (61  MINI- 
GRANT  PROGRAM,    (7)   AL8UCUERQUE  MINI -GRANT 
PROGRAM,   AND  (6)   A  TESTING  PROGRAM  TO  PREDICT 
CAREER  CHOICES.  C  OH  ME  NO  AJ"  IONS  WERE  ACCORDED 
ALL   OF  THE  PROJECTS,   WITH  SPECIAL  RECOGNITION 
GIVEN  THE  CAREER  AWARENESS  PROGRAMS.  CSN) 
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0I^\  New  Mexico  Advisory  Council 

on  Vocational-Technical  Education 


Melvin  A.  AicCutchan,  chairman  Peter  A.  Eisselc,  director 


June  30,  1972 


Mr.  James  West,  Director 
Division  of  Vocational  Education 
State  Department  of  Education 
State  Education  Building 
Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico  87501 

Dear  Mr.  West: 

In  response  to  your  request  that  the  State  Advisory  Council  serve  as  a 
third  party  evaluator  of  the  1971-72  Exemplary  Programs,  I  hereby  submit 
to  you  our  findings  and  conclusions.    Such  conclusions  were  drawn  follow- 
ing a  random  sampling  of  on-site  visitations  and  a  careful  analysis  of 
each  project  report.    Generalizations  relating  the  performance  outcomes 
to  the  program  objectives  dominate  the  report;  however,  an  effort  was 
made  to  highlight  activities  deemed  exceptional  by  the  Council  staff. 

The  Council  feels  the  returns  exemplified  in  the  innovative  Career  Aware- 
ness Programs,  especially  at  the  elementary  level,  far  exceed  the  initial 
investment.    Actually,  the  gains  indicate  a  sound  beginning  to  redirecting 
our  approach  toward  Career  Education.    The  State  Division  of  Vocational 
Education  should  be  highly  commended  on  their  project  selection  and  sup- 
port in  terms  of  serving  relevant  needs  of  communities  as  well  as  the  State 
through  Exemplary  (Part  D)  funds. 


Yours  truly, 

M.  A.  McCutchan 
Chairman — SAC 

MAM:sjb 
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PREFACE 

The  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  as  amended  by  Title  I,  Part  D,  of  the 
Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968  provides  for  the  establishment  of 
Exemplary  Programs  and. Projects  whose  expressed  purpose  is  "to  stimulate, 
through  Federal  funding,  new  ways  to  create  a  bridge  between  school  and 
earning  a  living  for  young  people,  who  are  still  in  school,  who  have  left 
school  either  by  graduation  or  by  dropping  out,  or  who  are  in  post-secon- 
dary programs  of  vocational  preparation,  and  to  promote  cooperation  between 
public  education  and  manpower  agencies."    Programs  initiated  under  Part  D 
of  the  Act  are  further  designed  to  broaden  occupational  aspirations  and 
opportunities  for  youths  with  special  emphasis  give  to  those  who  have  ac- 
ademic, socioeconomic,  or  other  handicaps.    Such  programs  may  include  among 
others: 

1)  Those  designed  to  familiarize  elementary  and  secondary 
school  students  with  the  broad  range  of  occupations  for 
which  special  skills  are  required  and  the  requisites 
for  careers  in  such  occupations. 

2)  Pro^r^^ms  or  projects  for  students  providing  educational 
experiences  through  work  during  the  school  year  or  in 
the  summer. 

3)  Programs  or  projects  for  intensive  occupational  guidance 
and  counseling  during  the  last  years  of  school  and  for 
initial  job  placement. 

4)  Programs  or  projects  designed  to  broaden  or  improve  vo- 
cational education  curricula. 

5)  Exchanges  of  personnel  between  schools  and  other  agen- 
cies, institutions,  or  organizations  participating  in 
activities  to  achieve  the  purposes  of  this  part,  in- 
cluding manpower  agencies  and  industry.  • 
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6)  Programs  or  projects  for  young  workers  released  from 
their  jobs  on  a  part-time  basis  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  their  educational  attainment. 

7)  Prograp.s  or  projects  at  the  secondary  level  to  mo- 
tivate and  provide  pre-professional  preparation  for 
potential  teachers  for  vocational  education. 


In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  the  State  of  New  Mexico  re- 
quested and  received  funds  to  implement  nine  exemplary  programs,  four  new 
and  five  continuing  projects,  for  the  1971-72  school  year*    These  programs 
were  reviewed  and  evaluated  according  to  the  following  criteria,  to  what 
extent : 

1)  ^  Is  the  proposed  program  or  project  designed  to  meet 

the  vocational  education  needs  of  disadvantaged  youth? 

2)  Will  the  proposed  program  or  project  have  an  impact 
on  reducing  youth  unemployment? 

3)  Will  the  proposed  program  or  project  contribute  to 

the  solution  of  important  vocational  education  problems? 

4)  Does  the  proposed  program  or  project  promote  cooper- 
ation between  public  education  and  manpower  agencies? 

5)  Will  the  proposed  program  or  project  be  integrated 
into  the  presently  existing  vocational  program  in  the 
local  school  and/or  State? 

6)  Does  this  proposed  program  or  project  meet  the  pri- 
ority areas  in  vocational  education  specified  in  the 
long-range  program  plan  and  annual  plan? 

7)  Are  the  personnel  designated  to  carry  out  the  proposed 
program  or  project  adequate  in  number  and  competent  for 
the  proposed  positions? 

8)  Are  the  cost  estimates  reasonable  for  the  program  or 
project  proposed? 

9)  Are  the  procedures  to  be  used  in  achieving  the  objec- 
tives appropriate,  adequate  and  efficient? 

10)    Are  the  facilities,  equipment  and  materials  adequate 
to  allow  the  proposed  program  or  project  to  attain  the 
objectives  set  forth? 
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11)  Is  the  proposed  program  or  project  reasonably  and 
substantially  exemplary? 

12)  Does  the  proposed  program  or  project  make  provision 
for  the  participation  of  students  in  private  nonprofit 
schools,  and  will  participation  be  genuine  and  meaning*- 
ful? 

13)  Have  effective  policies  and  procedures  been  provided 
for,  assuring  that  Federal  funds  to  be  used  for  proposed 
program, will  not  be  commingled  with  State  or  local  funds? 

14)  Are  the  provisions  made  for  evaluating  the  proposed 
program  or  project  appropriate  and  adequate,  providing 
for  a  reasonable  degree  of  objectivity? 

15)  Are  the  local  provisions  for  providing  information  to 
the  State  Board  about  the  proposed  program  or  project 
appropriate  and  adequate? 

16)  Does  the  proposed  program  or  project  reveal  adequate 
planning  by  the  local  district  and  is  there  documen- 
tation showing  the  extent  of  involvement  in  planning 
implementation  and  appraising  project  activities  of 
teachers,  students,  or  other  school  personnel  and 
others,  including  persons  broadly  representative  of 
the  vocational  education  resources  of  the  public  in 
the  area  to  be  served? 

Selections  were  made  by  the  Director  of  the  State  Division  of  Vocational 

Education  with  the  aid  and  recommendations  of  the  State  Supervisors  and 

an  advisory  committee  and  in  conformity  with  Part  I,  section  6.13,  of  the 

New  Mexico  State  Plan  for  Vocational  Education. 


The  following  Annual  Report  of  those  exemplary  programs  operating  in  the 
State  of  New  Mexico  during  the  1971-72  was  prepared  by  the  New  Mexico 
Advisory  Council  on  Vocational-Technical  Education,    As  these  programs 
were  initially  assessed  in  terms  of  the  criteria  for  selection,  the 
Council's  evaluation  focused  on  the  effectiveness  of  each  program  in 
meeting  their  proposed  objectives. 
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INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT  TRAINING  PROGRAM 


Ampex  Corporation 
Rio  Rancho  Estates,  New  Mexico 

Pel CO  Industries 
Rio  Rancho  Estates,  New  Mexico 

Marvel  Engineering 
Mescalero  Apache  Reservation,  New  Mexico 


Program  Coordinator:    D.  Richard  Beck,  State  Supervisor 

Industrial  Development 


Pecos  Trail  Jeans 
Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico 


INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT  TRAINING  PROGRAM 

During  the  past  five  years,  vocational  education  has  enjoyed  the  luxury 
of  rapid  growth.    Increased  Federal  funding  through  the  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Amendments  of  1968  greatly  expanded  program  offerings  at  all  lev- 
els, however,  many  were  in  the  traditional  vein  of  vocational  education. 
While  statisticians  and  prognosticators  continued  to  stress  the  dilemma 
of  the  potential  abundance  of  persons  trained  in  professions  requiring  a 
four  year  college  degree  and  the  projected  shortage  of  persons  preparing 
for  careers' not  holding  that  requirement,  vocational  educators  generally 
remained  quiescent.    Thus,  public  support  has  been  slower  in  coming  than 
might  be  expected.    Nevertheless,  as  employment  demands  continued  to  sub- 
stantiate the  need  for  a  broadened  scope  of  involvement  in  vocational  ed- 
ucation, new  programs  designed  to  serve  the  pressing  needs  in  their  re- 
spective states  were  developed.    One  such  critical  concern  in  New  Mexico 
focused  on  the  lack  of  any  State-supported  effort  that  could  train  the 
unemployed  population  for  jobs  created  through  the  expansion  or  relocation 
of  industries  new  to  the  State.    Community  groups  reacted  favorably  to  a 
proposed  State-wide  program  to  supplement  Federal  support  for  such  a  pur- 
pose and  in  September  of  1970  a  two  year  exemplary  pilot  was  initiated 
under  the  State  Division  of  Vocational  Education.    In  1970-71,  three 
unique  training  programs  were  developed  which  prepared  184  persons  for 
newly  created  jobs  —  the  type  of  occupations  not  served  in  the  standard 
vocational  offerings.    In  addition,  75  persons  received  upgrading  train- 
ing for  advancements.    In  1971-72,  the  program,  under  the  able  management- 
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of  Mr.  Richard  Beck,  prepared  250  persons  for  four  new  firms  offering  per- 
manent employment  opportunities*    In  each  case,  the  Industrial  Development 
Training  Program  also  served  as  a  primary  instrument  in  attracting  the 
firm  to  the  State.    The  four  firms  selected  in  1971-72,  or  less  than  20 
per  cent  of  those  expressing  a  serious  interest  in  the  program,  located  in 
economically  depressed  areas  having  high  unemployment  rates.    Each  firm, 
without  exception,  employed  in  excess  of  95  per  cent  of  its  work  force  from 
the  immediate  area. 

A  short-term  program  was  developed  at  the  Bernalillo  Skill  Center  in 
Sandoval  County  to  prepare  140  additional  electronics  assemblers  for  the 
Ampex  Corporation.  It  essentially  involved  pre-employment  training  with 
the  company  assuming  the  cost  of  the  subsequent  on-the-job  training.  As 
a  result  of  this  effort,  the  skill  center  will  be  able  to  provide  an  on- 
going service  to  assure  the  availability  of  qualified  applicants  for  Ampex 
as  well  as  other  electronic-related  firms  in  the  area. 

Fifty  persons  were  trained  as  machine  operators  for  Pecos  Trail  Jeans,  a 
textile  production  firm  employing  an  initial  work  force  of  sixty-five  to 
s6venty-five  persons  in  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico.  Expansion  plans  include  a 
similar  size  operation  in  Las  Vegas,  New  Mexico  by  early  fall.  The  latter 
community  is  an  area  of  high  unemployment  with  an  extremely  low  economic 
base.    The  cost  of  this  project  was  $10,000. 

$7,800  was  spent  to  train  20  Indians  from  the  Mescalero  Reservation  as 
machine  operators  for  Marvel  Engineering,  a  filter  production  firm  which 
recently  relocated  in  New  Mexico.    The  training  again  was  in  conjunction 


with  Federal  funds  (MOVE,  JOBS)  and  provided  an  entire  framework  of  pre- 
paration from  work  orientation  to  on-the-job  experience. 

Felco  Industries,  a  jewelry  manufacturing  firm  employing  an  initial  total 
work  force  of  100,  located  in  Rio  Rancho  Estates  in  Sandoval  County.  The 
firm  used  the  Bernalillo  Skill  Center  to  train  40  people  in  various  jewelry 
working  occupations.    $17,777  of  industrial  development  training  funds 
were  granted  for  pre-employment  training  with  manpower  training  programs 
such  as  SER,  CEP,  and  WIN  providing  extensive  funding  for  on-the-job- 
training. 

In  all,  $38,000  was  spent  for  the  four  projects  with  the  average  cost  per 
trainee  being  $152.    In  turn,  450  jobs  were  created  as  a  result  of  these 
companies  locating  in  New  Mexico.    Thus,  the  average  cost  per  job  created 
was  less  than  $100. 

As  the  program  grew  in  magnitude,  it  became  apparent  that  it  would  effect 
greater  and  wider  change  than  imagined.    Communities  and  regions  easily 
recognized  the  validity  of  relating  job  creation  to  the  educational  func- 
tion and  began  to  completely  review  community  development  plans  in  light 
of  educational  opportunities.    This  was  especially  true  in  rural  areas. 
A  new  dialogue  between  vocational  educators  and  various  sectors  of  the 
population  has  resulted  from  this  new  relationship  and,  thus,  has  prompted 
unsolicited  public  endorsement  of  post-secondary  school  expansion  as  a 
catalyst  for  continued  community  development.    Secondary  schools  in  rap- 
idly growing  areas  have  begun  to  emphasize  curriculum  design  outside  the 
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existing  service  areas  in  order  to  serve  the  dynamic  needs  of  today *s 
industrial/business  setting* 

To  sustain  the  program  and  develop  an  iticrnased  level  of  funding  to  accom- 
odate the  requests,  the  industrial  developers  joined  the  State  Department 
of  Education  and  the  State  Department  of  Development  in  successfully  pro- 
moting passage  of  a  bill  to  provide  $250,000  to  the  Division  of  Vocational 
Education  over  a  two-year  period.    The  State's  Board  of  Economic  Develop- 
ment, which  was  given  approval  authority  on  requests,  and  the  community 
leaders  throu^out  the  State  have  viewed  this  operation  and  subsequent 
legislation  as  a  major  step  in  enhancing  the  employment  picture  and  over- 
all economic  condition  of  New  Mexico. 


CAREER  SELECTION  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 


Cloudcroft  High  School 
Cloudcroft>  New  Mexico 

Weed  High  School 
Weed,  New  Mexico 


Program  Coordinator:    Mrs.  Mary  Jo  Clendenin,  Counselor 

Cloudcroft  High  School 
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CAREER  SELECTION  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 

Student  follow-up  surveys  administered  by  school  officials  from  Cloudcroft 
and  Weed  High  Schools  indicated  that  many  students  were  not  prepared  to 
make  a  career  choice  upon  graduation  and  were  unaware  of  the  multiple  oc- 
cupational opportunities  open  to  them.    The  majority  of  graduates  inter- 
viewed expressed  the  need  for  a  program  that  would  provide  exposure  to  and 
counseling  in  various  career  areas  —  those  not  requiring  as  well  as  those 
requiring  a  Baccalaureate  Degree.    The  size  of  the  school  populations  and 
the  teaching  staffs  available,  however ,  did  not  justify  offering  a  variety 
of  technical-vocational  courses.    The  Career  Selection  Education  Program 
was  thus  designed  to  fulfill  this  need.    It  had  as  its  objective  to  in- 
crease the  students*  capacity  to  make  career  decisions  by  realizing  their 
abilities  and  limitations  and  by  knowing,  as  empirically  as  possible,  per- 
tinent facts  about  numerous  careers.    Initially  funded  in  1970,  the  program 
was  continued  for  the  1971-^72  school  year.    Total  cost  of  the  program  was 
$5,185.    Combined  Federal  allocations  equalled  $2,100,  $1,300  to  Cloudcroft 
and  $800  to  Weed,  with  local  funds  absorbing  the  remainder. 

The  Career  Selection  Program  was  conducted  at  Cloudcroft  High  School  and 
made  available  to  the  students  of  Weed  High  School  one-half  day  per  week 
through  a  share  plan.    It  incorporated  a  Career  Psychology  course,  offered 
as  an  elective  to  sophomores,  juniors,  and  seniors,  and  individual  career 
counseling.    Mrs.  Clendenin  served  in  a  dual  capacity  as  instructor  and 
counselor  for  the  two  schools. 
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The  course  consisted  primarily  of  discussion  sessions  concerning  careers , 
career  selection,  ami  personality  development  utilizing  a  basic  psychology 
text,  interest  inventory  tests,  decision-making  models,  and  the  Western 
Small  States  School  Project,  Integrated  Career  Development  Curriculum,  as 
source  materials •    Class  activities  included  traveling  to  Rosvell  Trade 
School  and  attending  lectures  given  by  speakers  representing  the  following 
occupational  fields:  architecture,  governmental  services,  the  military, 
and  the  construction  and  coiq)uter  industries •    In  addition,  during  one 
nine  week  term,  students  from  Cloudcroft  High  School  worked  one  hour  per 
day  without  pay  for  various  employers  within  the  community •    Those  busi- 
nesses cooperating  in  this  effort  included  the  grocery  store,  beauty  sa- 
lon, service  station,  newspaper,  electric  cooperative,  sandwich  shop,  and 
the  forest  service.    Career  counseling  was  not  restricted  to  those  en- 
rolled in  the  Career  Psychology  class  but  was  open  to  any  pupil  desiring 
assistance.    Seventy-eight  students  were  served  as  a  result  of  the  total 
program  ~  forty-five  through  individual  counseling  and  thirty-three 
through  course  instruction. 

The  degree  to  which  students  were  able  to  successfully  make  an  occupational 
decision  as  a  result  of  the  Career  Selection  Program  cannot  be  determined 
until  follow-up  studies  have  been  made  of  the  graduates.    The  instructional 
materials  and  learning  experiences  incorporated  in  the  program,  however, 
provided  pupils  with  the  information  necessary  to  strengthen  their  ability 
to  choose  a  career  field.    The  interest  inventory  tests  and  decision-making 
models  enabled  students  to  assess  themselves  and  their  occupational  choices 
in  a  systemlzed  manner.    Cat*eer  inf ^rmation  was  furnished  through  the  field 
trip,  guest  speakers,  counseling  sessions,  and  through  first-hand  experience. 


Employnjent  in  the  various  community  businesses*  had  the  additional  effect 
of  aiding  Cloudcroft  students  in  obtaining  summer  jobs. 

Administrative  and  student  response  to  the  program  was  both  favorable  and 
enthusiastic;  however,  the  limited  time  Mrs.  Clendenin  has  ^o  devote  to 
career-oriented  activities  due  to  her  other  counseling  and  teaching  duties 
and  an  extremely  tight  administrative  and  teaching  budget  preclude  estab- 
lishing it  as  an  on-going  program.    School  officials  have  submitted  a 
proposal  to  the  State  Department  of  Education  for  the  1972-73  school  year 
that  would  allow  for  continuation  of  the  Career  Psychology  "course  and  ex- 
pansion of  the  career  counseling  services.    The  proposal  provides  for  a 
full-time  Career  Guidance  Counselor  and  Career  Education  Coordinator  whose 
responsibilities  would  entail  coordinating  career  education  K-12,  super- 
vising independent  occupational  studies  in  selected  areas,  functioning  as 
a  placement  agent,  initiating  in-service  training  for  other  staff  members » 
conducting  research  related  to  student  and  community  needs,  and  working 
with  parents  and  other  representatives  of  the  community.    Approval  of  this 
proposal  would  assure  the  progra.n's  co*itinuation  as  a  viable  part  of  the 
curriculum. 
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VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE  PROGRAM 


Hobbs  High  School 
Hobbs,  New  Mexico 


Program  Coordinator:    Edward  DeJamet,  Coordinator  of  Evaluation 

Hobbs  Municipal  Schools 
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VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE  PROGRAM 


Initiated  in  1970-71  to  expand  and  improve  the  existing  guidance  and 
counseling  services,  the  Vocational  Guidance  Program  conducted  at  Hobbs 
High  School  was  continued'  in  1971-72  with  greater  emphasis  on  extending 
vocational  guidance  to  as  many  elementary  and  secondary  students  as  pos- 
sible and  providing  occupational  information  by  updating  material  and 
purchasing  equipment  conducive  to  career  planning.    Expenditures  for  the 
program  totaled  $16*050.    Of  this,  $12,000  was  provided  by  Federal  funds 
and  the  remainder  by  local  monies. 

The  Vocational  Guidance  Program  was  designed  as  a  learning  experience  for 
both  the  faculty  and  students  rather  than  as  a  specific  course  to  be  of- 
fered as  part  of  the  curriculum.    Brochures,  periodicals,  and  other  pub- 
lications containing  occupational  information  were  distributed  among  the 
administrators,  teachers,  and  counselors  to  augment  their  knowledge  of 
the  various  career  fields.    Supplementary  materials  were  used  as  references 
to  aid  them  in  developing  effective  procedures  for  disseminating  this  data 
to  the  remainder  of  the  school*    The  students,  in  turn,  received  career 
information  through  individual  and  group  counseling  sessions  conducted  by 
staff  members  which  incorporated  the  following  instructional  techniques: 
films,  slides  and  cassettes ,^  and  guest  speakers.    Due  to  increased  public 
interest,  many  members  of  the  community  also  became  actively  involved  in 
the  program*    Local  employers  and  employees  were  used  for  video  tapes  of 
job  descriptions  and  interviewing  methods.    Additional  businessmen 
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furnished  data  concerning  their  respective  occupations  on  a  referral 
basis  and  participated  in  a  Career  Day,  a  question  and  answer  session 
providing  students  direct  contact  with  local  employers,  held  for  the 
sophomores,  juniors,  and  seniors*    Both  activities  allowed  industry  a 
valuable  input  into  the  program* 

As  of  this  evaluation,  the  Vocational  Guidance  Program  had  been  formally 
implemented  only  at  the  high  school  level  where  it  served  550  students 
during  the  1971-72  school  year  —  50  sophomores,  200  juniors,  and  300 
seniors*    Interest  in  providing  their  students  with  such  a  program,  how- 
ever, has  been  generated  in  the  lower  levels*    The  films,  slides,  and 
cassettes  developed  by  Hobbs  High  School  have  been  employed  by  the  junior 
high  teachers  in  their  classrooms  and  feedback  from  the  staffs  indicated 
a  desire  to  expand  their  counseling  services  in  that  direction*  Similarly, 
the  elementary  schools  are  currently  involved  in  the  initial  stages  of 
designing  a  career  guidance  program —  pre-planning  and  staff  development* 

The  full  import  of  the  Vocational  Guidance  Program  cannot  be  assessed  un-  • 
til  participating  students  have  graduated  and  follow-up  studies  can  pro- 
vide answers  to  the  following  questions:    How  relevant  was  the  prograra 
material  in  terms  of  the  types  of  jobs  students  pursued  after  graduation? 
How  many  of  those  graduating  were  influenced  in  making  a  career  selection 
by  the  counseling  they  received?    Initial  student  responses,  however,  de- 
scribed the  program  as  being  interesting  and  informative  as  well  as  help- 
ful in  choosing  a  career  and  in  applying  for  a  job.    As  a  result  of  this 
response  and  the  support  of  the  administration  and  faculty,  the  program 
will  be  continued  and  maintained  as  an  integral  part  of  the  total  course 
of  study. 


PRE-VOCATIONAL  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 


The  Pre-Vocational  Business  Education  Program  conducted  at  Pecos  Junior 
High  School  during  the  1971-72  school  year  constituted  the  second  year 
of  a  proposed  four  year  program  initially  developed  and  funded  to  meet 
the  occupational  needs  of  those  students  graduating  from  the  Pecos  School 
System.    Approximately  75  per  cent  of  these  graduates  do  not  enroll  in 
further  education  but  directly  enter  the  labor  force  primarily  in  cler- 
ical positions.    This  program  was  designed  to  provide  those  students  with 
a  pre-vocational  orientation  in  office  occupations. 

Approximately  160  students  participated  in  the  program  which  was  offered 
as  an  elective  to  students  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades.    Under  the 
teaching  direction  of  Mrs.  Patricia  Vigil,  these  pupils  received  instruc- 
tion in  filing,  typing,  shorthand,  business  english  and  etiquette,  sales, 
basic  bookkeping,  and  the  care  and  operation  of  business  machines.  She 
utilized  several  teaching  techniques  including  lesson  drills,  games,  films, 
field  trips,  guest  speakers,  and,  in  the  eighth  grade,  role  playing.  In 
addition,  the  eighth  grade  students  spent  one-half  day  working  with  staff 
members  in  various  divisions  of  the  State  Department  of  Education. 

All  activities  were  implemented  within  an  office  simulation  framework  with 
the  students  rotating  among  the  four  business  occupations  represented  — 
receptionist,  executive  secretary,  banker,  and  payroll  clerk.    While  in 
each  occupation,  they  learned  the  qualifications  for  and  the  responsibilities 
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of  that  position  and  practiced  those  skills  necessary  to  successfully  ful- 
fill the  responsibilities.    Due  to  the  shortage  of  machines,  the  class  was 
divided  so  that  one  half  was  instructed  on  the  machines  while  the  others 
worked  on  lesson  drills  commensurate  with  their  respective  occupations. 
Except  for  the  first  two  weeks  of  introduction  and  orientation,  the  stu- 
dents progressed  by  individual  work  schedules  prepared  by  the  teacher  to 
meet  their  respective  needs  and  achievement  levels.    In  all,  $8,681  was 
^spent  on  the  program.    Federal  allocations  provided  $8,500  with  local 
funds  furnishing  the  remainder. 

The  present  program,  encompassing  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  will  be 
continued  next  school  year  with  no  major  changes  in  content.    Mrs.  Vigil 
hopes  to  initiate  a  similar  ninth  grade  course  for  the  1972-73  school 
year  in  order  to  provide  students  with  a  sequentially  developed  course  of 
study.    She  will  also  be  working  during  the  summer  with  the  senior  high 
business  teacher  to  aid  in  restructuring  her  curriculum  to  meet  the  needs 
of  those  pupils  who  have  already  been  exposed  to  and  have  gained  a  degree 
of  proficiency  in  typing  and  shorthand  before  entering  high  school. 

As  no  one  class  has  participated  in  the  entire  office  education  program  as 
it  now  exists,  the  full  import  of  the  program  cannot  be  evaluatea  at  this 
time.    A  qualitative  overview  of  the  program,  however,  does  indicate  that 
it  represents  a  significant  addition  to  the  previous  course  offerings. 
Students  are  being  provided  with  a  broadened,  progressive  curriculum  which 
supplements  the  business  courses,  typing  and  shorthand,  offered  at  the 
high  school  level.    Included  in  the  program's  format  were  two  basic  com- 
ponents of  career  education  —  awareness  of  the  occupations  available  and 


exploration  in  specific  business-oriented  careers       in  addition  to  the 
development  of  business  skills •    Guest  speakers,  films,  and  lesson  drills, 
such  as  typing  different  job  descriptions  in  lieu  of  standard  text  drills, 
exposed  the  students  to  a  variety  of  occupations •    Other  films,  field 
trips,  role-playing,  and  hands-on  experience  related  the  needs,  respon- 
sibilities, and  qualifications  of  specific  jobs  in  the  clerical  field* 
The  games,  lesson  drills,  and  testing  procedures  all  combined  to  increase 
the  students'  business  skills  so  that,  for  example,  one  student  could  pro-- 
gress  from  typing  zero  words  per  minute  to  forty-six  words  per  minute  in 
one  semester* 

The  existing  Pre-Vocational  Business  Education  Program  was  restricted  only 
by  the  physical  facilities  and  equipment  available.    The  classroom  size 
while  adequate  to  serve  the  minimum  needs  of  the  classes  did  not  allow  for 
great  flexibility  or  expansion  in  the  course  content.    As  a  result  of  the 
response  to  this  and  other  vocational  programs,  Mr,  Herrera,  principal  of 
Pecos  Junior  High,  supported  plans  for  the  construction  of  a  new  building 
to  be  erected  adjacent  to  the  current  structure  which  will  house  all  the 
vocationally  oriented  courses.    Scheduled  for  completion  during  the  1972- 
73  school  year,  it  will  provide  enlarged  and  improved  facilities  for  the 
pre-vocational  business  program.    Hopefully  this  will  remeuy  the  space 
problems  that  were  prevalent  this  year.    The  equipment  used  in  the  pro- 
gram consisted  of  eight  standard  typewriters  and  three  ten-key  adding 
machines  to  accomodate  approximately  forty  students  per  class.  Additional 
electric  typewriters  and  another  adding  machine  should  be  made  accessible 
to  the  program  in  order  to  better  serve  the  needs  of  the  students  and  the 
course . 
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Through  her  teaching  techniques,  Mrs.  Vigil  was  able  to  make  optimum 
use  of  the  facilities  available.    In  addition,  she  developed  the  ma- 
jority of  instructional  materials^employed  in  the  classroom.  These 
represent  an  extremely  imaginative  and  flexible  instrument  that  can 
easily  be  adapted  to  other  areas  and  classrooms  throughout  the  State. 


CAREER  EDUCATION  PILOT  PROGRAM 


Taos  Public  Schools 
Taos,  New  Mexico 


Program  Director:    Paul  Shelf ord 
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CAREER  EDUCATION  PILOT  PROGRAM 


Approximately  one  year  ago,  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  Dr.  Sidney 
P.  Marland,  Jr.,  appealed  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  system  in  Ameri- 
can  Education  —  one  designed  to  provide  every  child  with  a  genuine  career 
choice  and  the  intellectual  and  occupational  skills  needed  to  achieve  it. 
Ideally,,  every  student  would  leave  this  educational  system  with  an  entry- 
level  job  skill  and  a  knowledge  of  basic  academic  subjects  sufficient  to 
enable  him  entry  into  further  education,  either  post-secondary  occupational 
education  or  a  university  degree  program,  if  he  desired  it.    This  concept, 
designated  "Career  Education",  has  gained  the  support  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  rnd  model  programs  are  being  initiated  in  each  of  the 
fifty  States.    In  accordance  with  criteria  established  by  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education,  the  State  Department  of  Education  selected  Taos  as  the  de- 
velopment, testing,"  and  demonstration  site  for  Career  Education  in  New 
Mexico. 

Taos  is  a  rural,  economically  depressed  community  in  which  minority  groups 
compose  86  per  cent  of  the  total  population.    Approximately  70  per  cent  of 
the  students  do  not  enroll  in  further  education  but  directly  enter  the  la- 
bor force  upon  leaving  the  school  system.    This  economic,  social,  and  ed- 
ucational structure  is  representati\ .     "  numerous  districts  throughout  the 
State.    What  is  hoped  to  be  transportable  from  the  Taos  pilot  project  is 
the  method  of  initiating  similar  systems  of  Career  Education  in  these  other 
rural  and  semi-rural" areas . 
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The  program  coordinators  have  named  the  pilot  project  Taoscore  —  "CORE" 
being  the  acronym  for  Careers/Oriented/Relevant /Education.  Initiated  on 
January  3,  1972,  Taoscore  has  as  its  lung-term  objectives: 

1)  to  develop  and  implement  a  program  at  the  elemen- 
tary school  level  (K-6)  designed  to  increase  career 
awareness; 

2)  to  improve  the  guidance  and  counseling  services  at 
all  grade  levels  with  special  emphasis  on  career 
orientation  and  meaningful  exploratory  experiences 
for  students  at  the  junior  high  level; 

3)  to  provide  job  preparation  in  occupational  areas 
for  grades  10  through  12  with  special  cnpahsis  on 
the  utilization  of  work  experience  and  cooperative 
education  opportunities,  and 

4)  to  establish  a  placement  service  to  insure  the 
placement  of  all  existing  students  in  either  a  job, 
a  post-secondary  occupational  program,  or  a  bacca- 
laureate program. 

In  all,  $96,852  was  allocated  for  the  program  with  Federal  funds  for  Ex- 
emplary Programs  and  Projects  providing  $10,000  and  other  Federal,  State, 
and  local  funds  furnishing  the  remainder. 


At  the  time  of  this  evaluation,  Taoscore  was  in  the  initial  stages  of  pro- 
gram planning  and  orientation.    Although  it  had  conqpleted  only  six  of  the 
eighteen  months  allotted,  several  significant  achievements  could  already 
be  noted.    Of  singular  importance  at  the  elementary  level  is  the  comple- 
tion of  a  Career  Education  Matrix  —  a  179  page  model  in  the  form  of  les- 
son plan  suggestions  for  integrating  Career  Education  concepts  with  the 

xisting  curriculums.    It  covers  four  of  the  basic  disciplines  —  Social 
Studies,  Science,  Math,  and  Language  Arts.    Each  elementary  teacher  will 
receive  a  copy  of  the  matrix  and  will  be  encouraged  to  use,  modify,  or 
discard  the  proposed  lesson  plans  in  accordance  with  his  or  her  teaching 
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approach.    In  addition,  a  Career  Awareness  Committee  composed  of  three 
teachers  from  Taos  Elementary  and  one  from  each  of  the  outlying  elemen- 
tary schools  has  been  selected  to  review  the  existing  curriculums  and  to 
evaluate  revisions  designed  to  incorporate  career  awareness  experiences 
and  the  career  development  theme  in  the  elementary  grades.    With  the  aid 
of  the  program  director,  the  committee  members  have  developed  a  comprehen- 
sive workshop  plan  and  a  working  manual  that  will  be  distributed  to  all  el- 
ementary teachers  within  the  school  system  at  a  three-day  inservice  train- 
ing workshop  to  be  held  on  August  21,  22,  and  23.    Similar  one-day  work- 
shops are  scheduled  for  the  junior  and  senior  high  school  faculties,  the 
former  on  August  24  and  the  latter  on  August  25.    Teachers  attending  each 
of  these  three  workshops  will  receive,  in  addition  to  the  other  materials, 
a  comprehensive  library  index  compiled  for  their  respective  levels.  Li- 
brary aides  at  the  elementary,  junior  high,  and  senior  high  schools  have 
catalogued  the  available  books,  both  fiction  and  non-fiction,  according  to 
the  fifteen  occupational  clusters  and  their  respective  sub-clusters.  Twenty- 
three  thousand  job  titles  are  represented  in  all.    The  lists  will  be  a 
valuable  asset  to  all  faculty  members  and  students  in  making  and  completing 
classroom  assignments. 

Two  of  the  secondary  teachers  are  currently  engaged  in  developing  course 
outlines  for  three  classes  that  will  be  included  in  the  1972-73  curriculums. 
Two  of  these  will  be  offered  at  the  senior  high  level  and  one  at  the  junior 
high  level.    Designed  to  produce  student  career  awareness  and  sensitivity, 
the  classes  will  initially  serve  approximately  120  students.    A  sustaining 
cooperative  work  experience  program  is  also  being  established  for  eleventh 
and  twelfth  grade  pupils  that  will  operate  in  conjunction  with  the  existing 
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vocational  education  program.    Forty  students  are  expected  to  participate 
in  this  supplemental  program. 

Concurrent  with  these  other  activities,  the  program  director  and  the  coun- 
seling staffs  have  been  involved  in  the  development  of  a  career-oriented 
guidance  program.    They  are  currently  engaged  in  establishing  a  career  ed- 
ucation guidance  philosophy  for  all  twelve  grade  levels  and  setting  up  ob- 
jectives and  means  of  implementation  for  group  guidance  sessions  that  will 
serve  all  the  secondary  students.    A  placement  service  is  also  being  de- 
veloped to  handle  both  post-secondary  school  and  job  placements.    In  ad- 
ministering all  the  components  of  Taoscore,  the  program  director  has  worked 
to  bring  together  the  already  existing,  though  dissociated,  elements  of  Ca- 
reer Education  in  the  Taos  schools  to  form  the  core  of  a  new  educational 
emphasis  rather  than  superimposing  a  totally  new  curriculum  upon  the  schools. 

A  final  performance  evaluation  of  the  Taos  Career  Education  Pilot  Program 
cannot  be  made  until  after  its  termination  on  June  30,  1973;  however,  the 
program  director's  adherence  to  the  timetables  established  by  himself  and 
the  State  Department  of  Education  for  program  development  and  his  able 
coordination  of  all  the  project's  components  indicate  that  at  the  comple- 
tion of  the  pilot  program  the  framework  necessary  for  the  administration 
of  a  successful  Career  Education  program  will  be  established  in  the  Taos 
school  system. 
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MINI-GRANT  PROGRAM 


Program  Coordinator:    Richard  Harroeson,  Assistant  Director 

Research  Coordinating  Unit 
Division  of  Vocational  Education 
State  Department  of  Education 


MINI-GRANT  PROGRAM 


The  Mini-Grant  Program  was  established  by  the  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion to  initiate  those  exemplary  projects  that  were  of  singular  impor- 
tance in  meeting  the  specific  educational  needs  of  a  school,  community, 
or  geographical  area  within  the  State  and  that  required  funding  levels  of 
$500  or  less. 

During  1971,  the  Albuquerque  Public  Schools  requested  and  received  a  block 
grant  to  implement  nup-rous  mini-grant  projects  at  the  elementary  level. 
These  vill  be  reviewed  separately  in  the  report.    The  three  projects  sub- 
sequently evaluated  were  chosen  by  the  Council  staff  as  being  representa- 
tive of  the  other  mini-grants  funded  for  the  1971-72  school  year.    A  com- 
plete list  of  those  selected  can  be  found  at  the  end  of  this  section. 

Crafts  As  A  Vocation 

Valley  High  School 
Albuquerque,  New  Mexico 
Program  Coordinator:    Mrs.  Eva  Noble,  Instructor 

Valley  High  School 

This  crafts  program  was  designed  to  increase  the  general  craft  student's 
awareness  of.  the  vocational  and  avocational  potentials  for  his  particular 
talents  through  elementary  training  in  a  number  of  crafts.    Under  the  di- 
rection of  Mrs.  Noble  and  Mr.  Robert  Henion,  fifty  students  received  in- 
struction in  printing  and  silk-screening,  pottery,  small  sculptures  weav- 
ivi,  and  jewelry-making.    In  addition  to  mastering  the  basic  skills,  the 
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students  examined  the  simpler  technical  elements  of  these  mediums,  they 
developed  a  realistic  idea  of  the  fundamentals  involved  in  setting  up  a 
studio  and  in  marketing  a  finished  product,  and  they  became  familiar  with 
the  various  ways  these  crafts  could  become  a  vocation  or  a  valuable  asset 
to  other  occupations. 

The  crafts  program  represented  a  significanf  addition  to  the  existing  cur- 
riculum.   It  was  both  a  forerunner  to  the  conqprehensive  Career  Education 
system  proposed  for  Valley  High  School  and  the  school's  first  art  course 
to  look  at  crafts  as  a  vocation. 

Small  Gasoline  Engines 

Pojoaque  Higji  School 
Pojoaque,  New  Mexico 
Program  Coordinator:    Alfredo  Martinez,  Instructor 

Pojoaque  High  School 

Prior  to  the  initiation  of  this  mini-grant  project,  Pojoaque  High  School 
did  not  include  a  mechanics  course  as  part  of  the  total  curriculum.  As 
a  result,  this  course  was  developed  to  offer  students  the  opportunity  to 
explore  the  field  of  mechanics  as  a  career  choice  and  to  gain  hands-on 
experience  in  the  repair  of  small  gasoline  engines.    Through  lectures, 
demonstrations,  and  application,  the  students  learned  to  identify  and  lo- 
cate all  the  major  working  parts  of  an  engine,  to  identify  and  use  the 
proper  tools  and  equipment  needed  for  engine  repair,  and  to  disassemble  a 
gasoline  engine  and  subsequently  reassemble  it  in  working  order.    In  addi- 
tion, they  acquired  a  general  knowledge  of  other  rechanical  skills  and  of 
the  employment  outlook  for  auto  mechanics  both  within  the  immediate  area 
and  throughout  the  State. 
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The  value  of  the  Small  Gasoline  Engine  Program  can  be  evidenced  in  two  of 
its  accomplishments.    First,  it  fulfilled  a  school  and  student  need  for  a 
basic  mechanics  course;  and,  secondly,  it  acted  as  a  fender  program  for  the 
Espanola  Vocational  Technical  School  thus  providing  those  class  members  in- 
terested in  pursuing  the  field  of  mechanics  as  a  career  with  a  sequential 
training  program  aot  previously  available. 

Preparation  For  Child  Care  Related  Occupations 

Portales  High  School 
Portales,  New  Mexico 
Program  Coordinator:    Mrs.  Margaret  Fox,  Instructor 

Portales  High  School 

This  minx-grant  project  was  developed  and  funded  to  supplement  the  Voca- 
tional Child  Care  Course  already  existing  at  Portales  High  School.  Its 
objectives  were  two-fold:    to  broaden  the  students'  concepts  of  child  care 
related  occupations  and  to  prepare  them  for  entry-level  employment  in  home 
and  institutional  child  care  services.    Group  observation  of  public  and 
private  elementary  school  classes  and  individual  work  experience  in  vari- 
ous community  training  stations,  private  kindergartens,  public  grade  schools, 
and  special  education  classes  combined  to  equip  students  with  many  of  the 
skills  necessary  to  satisfy  the  qualifications  for  a  chiH  care  assistant. 
TWO  field  trips  provided  a  first-hand  informative  introduction  to  the  vari- 
ety of  child  care  related  occupations. 

One  immediate  effect  of  the  program  was  class  recognition  that  the  care  of 
children  was  not  just  a  local  activity  but  an  accessible  future  vocation. 
This  new  attitude  subsequently  resulted  in  the  organization  of  the  first 
HERO  Chapter  of  Future  Homemakers  of  America  in  New  Mexico.    Due  to  increased 
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student  and  public  interest,  a  second  high  school  class  section  in  Voca- 
tional Child  Care  was  added  to  the  curriculum  and  a  full-time  kindergarten 
teacher  was  employed  for  the  Child  Care  Training  Center  —  a  facility  con- 
structed through  Federal  funds  at  Portales  High  School  to  augment  the  child 
care  program.    Finally,  a  curriculum  guide  with  behavioral  objectives  and 
teaching  aides  was  prepared  for  use  in  occupational  training  for  child  care 
assistants. 
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1971-1972  MINI-GRANT  PROJECTS 


Title  of  Project 


Coordinator/School 


Federal 
Funds 


1)  Establishment  of  an  Orchard 
and  Development  of  a  Resource 
Unit 

2)  Migration  Patterns  of  Voca- 
tional Agriculture  Graduates 
in  New  Mexico 

3)  Occupational  Opportunities 
for  Off-Farm  Agricultural 
Eiq>loyment  in  Selected  Areas 
of  New  Mexico 

4)  Relationship  of  Student  Char- 
acteristics and  Policies  in 
New  Mexico  FFA  Participation 

5)  A  Teacher  Resource  Unit  for 
Environmental  Management 

6)  Trouble-Shooting  the  Two-Stage 
Air  Conditioner 

7)  Pre-Vocational  Exploration — 
A  Mini-Course 

8)  Model  Job  Simulation  of  the 
Los  Alamos  Scientific  Lab- 
oratory Individualized  Approach 

9)  Office  Simulation:  Activities 
of  a  Federal  Credit  Union 


10)  Publication  of  Materials  on 
Simulation 

11)  Vocational  Office  Internship- 
Inservice  Training  for  the 
Experienced  Teacher 

12)  A  Sound-Slide  Presentation  of 
Ceremonies  Used  in  OEA 


Nunn  * 
Las  Cruces  High  School 

No land 

New  Mexico  State  University 
No land 

New  Mexico  State  University 


Noland 

New  Mexico  State  University 
Noland 

New  Mexicu  State  University 
Johnson  * 

Eastern  New  Mexico  University 
Tabor 

Highland  High  School,  Hobbs 
Jordan 

Los  Alamos  High  School 


Wilson 

Santa  Fe  Vocational  Technical 
School 

Heemsten 

University  of  New  Mexico 
Giordano 

University  of  New  Mexico 


Wilson 

Santa  Fe  High  School 


$445.00 


$425.00 


$450.00 


$290.00 
$145.00 
$350.00 
$315.00 
$300.00 

$300.00 

$341.00 
$301.00 

$150.00 
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Title  of  Project 


Coordinator/School 


Federal 
Funds 


13)  The  Development  of  Dictation 
Materials 

14)  Small  Gasoline  Engines 


15)  Construction  of  a  Small 
Building 

16)  Crafts  as  a  Vocation 


17)    Training  Program  in  the  Use 
of  Manual  Tools-Elementary 


18)    Woodworking,  Sewing,  Cooking 


19)    Family  Life  Conference 


20)    Better  Family  Living  Through 
Home  Economics 


21)    Marriage  Enrichment  Services 


22)    Use  of  Visuals  in  Enriching 
Early  Childhood  Education 


23)  Home  Arts  and  Crafts -Some thing 
Old  Something  New 

24)  ''reparatica  for  Child-Care 
Related  Occupations 

25)  Semi-Modular-Industrial 
Arfrs  Individualized  Program 


26)    Community  Crafts 


27)    Albuquerque  Mini-Grants 


McQueen 

University  of  New  Mexico 
Martinez 

Pojoaque  High  School 
Maestas 

Wagon  Mound  Public  Schools 
Noble 

Valley  High  School, 
Albuquerque 

Dyche 

Edgewood  Elementary  School, 
Roswell 

Rogers 

Santa  Rita,  Bayard 
Olive 

Carlsbad  Mid  High  School 
Gallegos 

Coronado  High  School, 
Gallina 

Brads ford 

Rio  Grande  Hi^h  School, 
Albuquerque 

Bradsford 

Rio  Grande  High  School, 
Albuquerque 

Turner 

Hagerman  Municipal  Schools 
Fox 

Portales  High  School 
Estrada 

Tierra  Amarilla  Public 
Schools 

Coca 

Anton  Chico  Elementary 
School 

TOTAL; 

Lowery 

Albuquerque  Public  Schools 


$500-00 
$435.00 
$400.00 
$450.00 

$300.00 

$250.00 
$500.00 
$425.00 

$160.00 

$300.00 

$300.00 
$425.00 
$300.00 

$250.00 

$8,807.00 
$19,000.00 
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ALBUQUERQUE  MINI--GRANT  PROGRAM 


Albuquerque  Public  Schools 
Albuquerque,  New  Mexico 


Program  Coordinator:    Nelson  Lowery,  Director 

Vocational  Education 
Albuquerque  Public  Schools 


ALBUQUERQUE  MINI-GRANT  PROGRAM 

The  Albuquerque  Mini-Grant  Program  was  designed  to  incorporate  both  the 
career  development  theme  and  career  awareness  experiences  in  the  elemen- 
tary grades  through  the  implementation  of  individual  projects.    As  a  re- 
sult of  this  program,  thirty-seven  projects  conducted  within  twenty- four 
Albuquerque  schools  were  initiated  during  the  1971-72  school  year.    A  com- 
plete list  of  these  iimaediately  follows  this  evaluation. 

Realizing  that  self-awareness  would  be  one  of  the  key  factors  in  making 
career  choices,  the  initial  emphasis  in  the  majority  of  projects  was  on 
self-understanding.    Through  experience-oriented  classroom  environments, 
students' were  provided  numerous  and  diverse  opportunities  to  discover  new 
interests  and  skills.    As  they  became  aware  of  themselves,  their  interests 
and  abilities,  these  students  were  able  to  more  realistically  assess  their 
career  potentials.    The  method  of  integrating  career  awareness  experiences 
varied  from  project  to  project.    Some  explored  a  single  career  activity, 
while  others  related  occupational  information  through  either  films,  field 
trips,  and  guest  speakers,  or  through  hands-on  experience.    Several  types 
of  instructional  settings  w  re  also  employed  including  single  teacher- 
centered  classrooms;  single  open  concept  classrooms  in  which  the  students 
were  responsible  for  their  own  education  by  allowing  freedom  for  self- 
selection,  self-pacing,  and  sielf -evaluation;  combined  classes  involving 
whole  grades  or  combinations  of  different  grades  in  open  situations;  af- 
ter hours  elective  courses;  and  Friday  afternoon  elective  courses. 
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The  success  of  the  mini-grant  projects  far  surpassed  all  expectations. 
Student  achievements  were  observable  in  terms  of  the  changes  brought  a- 
bout  in  their  attitudes  toward  school,  work,  and  society  and  in  their  be- 
havior patterns,  self-concept,  and  personal  habits  as  can  be  seen  from  the 
following  examples: 

1)  Special  education  students,  who  formerly  could  only 
read  simple,  three-letter  words,  now  read  and  follow 
instructions  for  film  development  including  such  words 
as  "dilute",  "developer",  "agitate",  and  "continuously". 
(Armijo) 

2)  A  junior  high  dropout  returned  to  school  so  that  he 
could  take  part  in  the      jgram  on  small  engine  repair. 
(Wilson)  ^ 

3)  One  student  became  so  involved  with  the  animals  and 
their  welfare  that  she  secured  a  job  as  a  junior  vol- 
unteer for  the  Animal  Humane  Association.  (Cochiti) 

4)  A  boy  considered  to  be  "Student  Trouble-maker  No.  1" 
became  so  involved  in  music  and  science  activities 
in  his  open  concept  classroom  that  he  now  appears  to 
be  a  model  of  good  behavior.     (Sierra  Vista)-* 

5)  A  first  grade  student  learning  how  to  use  a  pottery 
wheel  created  a  beautiful  large  bowl  equal  to  any  you 
might  find  in  a  crafts  shop.  (Apache) 

6)  Students  who  seemingly  vrere  unable  to  succeed  in  math 
class,  were  able  to  master  the  math  concepts  in  order 
to  learn  drafting.    Thty  vr^re  consequently  give  math 
credit  for  work  in  the  drafting  course.  (Esperanza) 

To  the  students  involved  in  the  program,  education  suddenly  seemed  rele- 
vant to  their  own  experiences.    For  example,  they  realized  the  importance 
of  knowing  how  to  work  with  fractions  when  confronted  with  following  rec- 
ipes in  a. cooking  lab.    As  a  result,  the  classes  became  more  interesting 
and  the  students  better  disciplined  and  more  self-motivated. 

The  mini-grant  program  also  made  a  significant  impact  on  the  parents  and 
the  community.    Increased  public  interest  led  many  to  become  actively 
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involved  in  the  school  projects.    Parents  volunteered  their  time  to  dis- 
cuss and  teach  their  respective  occupational  skills,  and  businesses  con- 
ducted tours  through  their  facilities  and  frequently  donated  equipment 
needed  by  the  school.    Students  and  teachers  not  involved  in  the  program 
expressed  the  desire  to  initiate  similar  projects  during  the  1972-73 
school  year.    The  principals  unanimously  supported  the  projects  conducted 
within  their  schools  and  are  currently  making  provisions  to  incorporate 
them  in  next  year's  curriculum.' 


Meetings  were  held  at  the  conclusion  of  the  school  year  to  discuss  the 
final  results  of  the  mini-grant  program.    The^  teachers  cited  the  follow- 
ing problems  that  would  need  solutions: 

1)  Late  disbursement  of  funds  caused  delay  in  pur- 
chasing supplies"  and  implementing  programs. 

2)  Lack  of  space,  particularly  for  separate  "noisy" 
rooms  for  sewing  machines,  woodworking,  etc. 

3)  Lack  of  time  for  planning,  for  arranging  field 
trips  and  speakers,  for  purchasing  supplies,  and 
for  collecting  materials. 

4)  Lack  of  funds  for  equipment  and  consumable  supplies. 

These  problems,  however,  do  not  diminish  the  value  of  the  Albuquerque  mini- 
grant  projects.    They  represent  successful  program  models  upon  which  a  vi- 
able system  of  Career  Education  can  be  built  and  expanded. 
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1971-1972  ALBUQUERQUE  MINI-GRANT  PROJECTS 


Title  of  Project 


Coordinator/School 


Federal 
Fijnds 


Arts  and  Crafts 

1)  Mini--Production,  Management, 
and  Distribution 

2)  Adventures  in  Art 


3)  Introduction  to  Pottery 
and  Ceramics 

4)  A  Way  to  Learn~A  Way  to 
Earn 

5)  Photography — Hobby  or 
Vocation 

6)  Mass  Communication — 
Photography 

7)  Vocational  Leather  Work 


8)  Vocational  Areas  of  Fine 
Arts 

9)  Development  of  Career  Aware- 
ness Through  an  Art  Program 

10)  A  Career  Program  to  Develop 
Arts  and  Crafts 

11)  A  Creative  Art  and  Voca- 
tional Crafts  Program 

12)  Photography— A  Method  for 
Aesthetic  Expression 


Kimmell 

John  Adams  Junior  High  School 
Hillemeyer 

Armijo  Elementary  School 
Duran 

Armijo  Elementary  School 
Thompson 

Armijo  Elementary  School 
Stiebler 

Armijo  Elementary  School 
Perry 

Barcelona  Elementary  School 
Eddy 

Baker  Elementary  School 
Peterson 

Comanche  Elementary  School 
Miera 

Duranes  Elementary  School 
Reel 

Lavaland  Elementary  School 

Phelphrey 

North  Area  Office 

Baker 

Stronghurst  Elementary  School 


$500.00 

$500.00 

$500.00 

$500.00 

$400.00 

$500.00 

$500.00 

$530.00 

$500.00 

$500.00 

$456.00 

$250.00 


Industrial  Arts 

13)    An  Exploratory  Program  in 

Vocational  Education  for  the 
Elementary  School 


Franklin 

Alamosa  Elementary  School 


$500.00 
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'tie  of  Project 


Coordinator/School 


Federal 
Funds 


14)  An  Introduction  to  the  Rudi- 
ments of  Carpentry 

15)  Industrial  Education  in  the 
Upper  Elementary  Grades 

16)  Experimental  Shop  for  the 
Development  of  Improved  Stu- 
dent Attitudes  and  Abilities 

17)  Laboratory  for  Orientatibn  to 
Safety  and  Equipment  Utilization 

18)  Vocational  Awareness  Through 
Drafting 

19)  Development  in  Reading  Skills 
for  Underachievers  Through 
Improvement  of  Manual  Dexterity 

20)  Self-Help  Project  in  Indus- 
trial Arts  and  Crafts 

21)  Small  Engine  Repair 


Thompson 

Armijo  Elementary  School 
Chandler 

Baker  Elementary  School 
Williams 

Chaparral  Elementary  School 


Morgan 

Embudo  Elementary  School 
Johnson 

Esperanza  School 
Salazar 

Larrazola  School 


Merville 

McCollum.  Elementary  School 
.Larrdnaga 

Wilson  Junior  High  School 


$500.00 
$490.00 
$515.00 

$468.00 
$425.00 
$500.00 

$500.00 
$615.00 


Career  Awareness 

22)    A  Vocational  Exploration  for 
Fourth  Graders 


Knight 

La  Luz  Elementary  School 


$394.00 


Ecology 

23)    Exploring  Developing  Careers 
in  Ecology  in  New  Mexico 


Walter 

La  Luz  Elementary  School 


$480.00 


Home  Economics 

24)  Career  Exploration  in  Consumer 
Services 

25)  Consumer  Economics 


26)    Fifth  Grade  Career  Awareness 
With  Kindergarten  Cross-Age 
Tutoring 


Schultz  $500.00 
Baker  Elementary  School 

Morgan  $475.00 
Embudo  Elementary  School 

L^jan  $500.00 
Los  Padillas  Elementary  School 
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Title  of  Project 


Coordinator/School 


Federal 
Funds 


27)    Self-Help  Project  in  Foods  and 
Nutrition 


Murray 

McCollum  Elementary  School 


$500.00 


Office  Education 


28)    Typing  in  the  World  of  Work 


29)    Written  and  Oral  Correspon- 
dence Improvement  Through 
Typing 


Pepmueller 

Baker  Elementary  School 
Morgan 

Embudo  Elementary  School 


$486.00 
$447.00 


Career  Combinations 


31).    Exploring  the  World  of  Work 


32)  Career  Awareness  for  Kinder- 
garten Children  Through  The 
Use  of  Prop  Boxes 

33)  Open  Concept  to  Vocational 
Education 

34)  Future  Career  Awareness  « 
Directed  Toward  the  World  of 
Elementary  Children 

35)  Elementary  Career  Oriented 
Counseling 

36)  Career  Awareness 


37)    Building  Pre-Vocational 
Attitudes  and  Literacy  at 
the  Elementary  Level 


Apple 

Apache  Elementary  School 


Armijo  Elementary  School 


Cooper-Montoya 

Cochiti  Elementary  School 

Blasi 

Matheson  Park  Elementary 
School 

Brown 

Mission  Elementary  School 
Moore 

Mitchell  Elementary  School 

Krogdahl-Wade 
Sierra  Vista  Elementary 
School 


$491.00 

$500.00 
$500.00 
$500.00 
$272.00 

$500.00 
$500.00 


TOTALS  $17,194.00 
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A  TESTING  PROGRAM  TO  PREDICT  CAREER  CHOICES 


Albuquerque  Public  High  Schools 
Albuquerque  9  New  Mexico 


Program  Coordinator:    Nelson  Lowery,  Director 

Vocational  Education 
Albuquerq'ie  Public  Schools 
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A  TESTING  PROGRAM  TO  PREDICT  CAREER  CHOICES 

The  testing  program  enacted  in  the  Albuquerque  Ptibllc  Schools  was  initiated 
by  Mrs «  Hendrickson  and  Dr.  Ihrig  in  response  to  statistics  which  indicated 
that  a  majority  of  students  leave  the  Albuquerque  school  system  each  yeai;^ 
without  a  salable  skill.    Many  students »  they  felt»  would  be  able  to  attain 
such  a  skill  if  the  curriculum  offerings  were  more  relevant  and  the  class 
schedules  more  flexible.    Thus»  this  program  was  funded  to  determine  stu- 
dent interes     and  career  choices  through  the  administration  of  the  Ohio  Vo- 
(catlonal  Interest  Survey^  to  assess  the  curriculum  stu^      students  elect 
as  related  to  existing  schedules  and  of ferings>  and  to  establish  guidelines 
for  developing  and  inclement ing  a  course  of  study  that  would  better  serve 
the  occupational  needs  and  vocational  class  interests  of  the  students.  Pro- 
gr»rfunding  and  expenditures  equalled  $i»000  to  cover  purchasing  the  scor- 
ing service  for  the  survey. 

The  first  phase  of  the  program  —  defining  student  choices  —  has  been  com- 
pleted.   During  the  months  of  April  and  May»  the  Ohio  Vocational  Interest 

{^JSurvey  was  administered  to  approximately  1»400  sophomore  students.  This 

^^^^ 

figure  includes  the  entire  sophomore  class  of  Highland  High  School  plus  a 
random  sampling  of  sophomores  from  the  eight  odier  Albuquerque  public  hi|^h 
sdiobls:    Albuquerque »  Del  Norte,  El  Dorado »  Manzano>  Rio  Grande »  Sandia» 
Valley »  and  West  Mesr.    Test  results  indicated  that  the  predominate  career 
choices  were  art,  medicine »  teachings  and  social  work»   Auto  mechanics* 
conoierical  art,  forestry,  office  education,  and  dental "^assistant  programs 
constituted  the  primary  Vocational  courses  pupils  would  like  to  take  as  part 
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of  their  high  school  course  of  stu^.    School  officials  have  reviewed 
these  selections  and  are  currently  in  the  process  of  evaluating  their  ex- 
isting curriculumSy  discussing  the  needed  additions  or  deletions »  and  es- 
tablishing guidelines  for  Integrating  these  changes  in  the  total  curric- 
ulum.   Implementation  of  those  changes  deemed  both  necessary  and  feasible 
is  scheduled  for  the  1972-73  school  year^    Evaluation  of  the  re>rLsed  cur- 
riculiuns  and  the  extent  to  which  they  served  the  occiq>ational  needs  and 
vocational  interests  of  the  students  cannot  be  made  until  that  time. 

In  addition  to  curriculum  planitihgy  expandei  career  counseling  programs 
have  been  initiated  which  are  directed  at  both  the  sophomore  students  and 
their  parents.    Students  who  did  not  indicate  a  career  choice  of.. an  in- 
terest in  vocational  classes  comprised  the  target  groi^  for  these  programs. 
As  many  of  these  students  as  possible  were  individually  counseled  before 
the  close  of  the  school  year  as  to  their  interests,  goals,  and  the  occu- 
pational areas  open  to  them.    Those  not  contacted  will  participate  in  sim- 
ilar meetings  during  the  1972-73  school  year.    The  parents  of  these  stu- 
dents were  invited  to  group  counseling  sessions  in  which  staff  members 
discussed  the  purpose  of  the  survey,  the  results,  and  subsequent  follow-up 
and  provided  Information  on  various  career  fields. 

To  evaluate  the  testing  program  with  a  performance  analysis  at  this  time 
would  be  invalid  as  the  ultimate  goal  is  a  long-term  one.  Program  coor- 
dinators, however,  have  made  provisions  to  assure  its  continued  progress. 
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